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IV  PREFACE. 

especially  Britain.  A  descriptiye  list  of  its  principal  seaports  is  next  ^ven  ;  and 
the  article  is  closed  with  a  table  containing  an  account  of  its  measures,  weights* 
and  monies,  its  banks,  finances,  &c. 

Commercial  Law,  a  department  for  which  the  Author  is  indebted  to  Mr  Burton, 
AdTOcate,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  Work ;  the  articles  being  given  with  a  fulness 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  for  all  common  purposes  make  a  reference  to  other  books 
unnecessary.  Besides  furnishing  a  digest  of  the  mercantile,  maritime,  and  bank- 
rupt laws  of  England,  it  sets  forth  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  Scotland,  in- 
oluding  the  sequestration  law,  as  well  as  some  of  those  which  belong  to  Ireland. 
An  explanation  is  likewise  given  of  the  chief  points  of  international  law  which 
ftffect  the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  shipowner.  No  apology  is  deemed  ueccs- 
BBiry  for  committing  this  department  to  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar  ;  since  the 
leading  principles  of  the  mercantile  code  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
■ad  where  there  are  important  difierences,  they  are  generally  created  by  statute, 
and  are  thus  in  a  condition  to  be  distinctly  explained,  through  quotations  from,  or 
analyses  of,  the  acts  in  which  they  appear. 

The  remainder  of  the  Work  cannot  be  classified.  It  includes,  as  indicated  in  the 
title,  articles  on  Commerce,  Money,  Banking,  Taxation,  and  Credit ;  on  Railways, 
Roads,  Canals,  Docks,  the  Post-Office,  and  Lloyd's  ;  the  Customs  and  Excise  Re- 
gulations ;  an  account  of  the  Funding  System,  Colonics,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; Life  Assurance,  Interest  and  Annuities;  articles  under  the  heads  Quarantine, 
Li(^thouse,  Book-keeping,  Exchange,  Measures  and  Weights,  and  Measures  and 
Diyisions  of  Time,  Stamp-duties,  Friendly  and  Loan  Societies,  Emigrant,  Prussian 
Costoms  Union,  and  Patents,  Pawnbroking,  and  such  like  ;  besides  an  explanation 
of  mercantile  terms  and  usages,  and  a  considerable  body  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. The  article  on  Interest  and  Annuities  is  given  with  a  copiousness  which 
the  Anther  flatters  himself  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in  works  exclusively 
deroted  to  the  subject :  it  contains  a  variety  of  useful  tables,  including,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Joshua  Milne,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Actuary  of  the  Sun  Assurance 
Office,  an  abridgment  of  his  Carlisle  Tables. 

The  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted  in  preparing  the  different 
articles ;  and  a  tree  use  has  throughout  been  made  of  the  returns  laid  before 
Parliament,  of  the  statistical  volumes  annually  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
of  the  reports  which  have  emanated  ttom  the  commissioners  deputed  by  our  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries.  Not  a 
few  of  the  articles  have  been  revised  by  manufacturers  and  others  experienced 
in  the  matters  to  which  they  relate. 

As  to  errors,  whether  in  the  statement  of  facts  or  in  deductions  from  pre- 
miees,  some  such  are  unavoidable  in  every  large  work,  however  carefully  the 
writer  may  have  discharged  his  duty ;  and  where  the  contents  are  so  varied  as 
in  the  present  volume,  the  causes  of  mistake  must  be  still  more  numerous.  The 
Author,  while  on  this  ground  he  solicits  indulgence,  can  at  least  say,  that  no  ex- 
ertions have  been  spared  to  procure  sound  information,  to  convey  it  in  clear  and 
ooneise  language,  and  generally  to  produce  a  work  at  once  accurate  and  useful. 

The  volume  is  closed  with  a  short  Supplement,  bringing  down  to  the  present 
time  the  information  contained  in  the  early  part. 

Edinbuboh,  May  1843. 
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AAM-    [Abx.] 

ABANDONMENT,  in  Maniu  Iiuunmtr,  UkM  pUM  in  thoM 
nheie  the  insured  majr  claim  as  for  s  totjJ  loii.  Tba  innRd  nu;  ftbandoa  wbcn, 
bj  uj  of  tba  ereati  insured  against,  the  teyafe  is  lost,  or  is  nrjt  worth  pnnniiig,^ 
when  the  sabject  is  bo  duDBKed  U  to  be  of  iw  nine  to  the  owner, — when  the 
lalvige  is  lery  high,— where  the  put  ami  k<d  )am  nine  thta  the  6nAt, — 
or  when  futher  expense  is  necessarj,  lad  the  Idsori  will  not  oaderuke  to  dtfn* 
it.  Where  abandonment  is  accepted  bj  the  nndcTwrilers,  or  »  tot^  Icea  t«id 
for,  a  snbBeqneDt  reeoverj  will  not  pre  a  rilhl  l«  rvroks  llw  tmuaction.  The 
injured  is  in  DO  use  bound  to  ab»Ddaa.  Id  Fium,  Spun,  udUulland,  the  time 
for  giTing  notice  of  ibandoumeat  u  limited  bj  law:  In  Britain  it  depends  on 
circDmsUnees.  Where  the  insured  reodTW  liliialfaa  <t  a  total  lea,  he  nin« 
conunmiicate  his  election  to  the  underwriter  intnent  Uaj,  Ue  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  time  for  ascertaining  the  state  nf  lb*  ease,  bnt  Hsst  not  treat  it  in  tba 
fliM  instance  as  a  partial  lose,  and  abMdou  M  Sadln|hit  ebsloe  disadmilanaaa. 
The  underwriter,  if  he  object  to  the  ahandoiawtt,  ist  gn  tiadT  mtke.  Ils- 
8t7J.°e(.W«rin;).     Loss.]    (Park  2-^mjfSdUi^  Eio!r'  ' 

ABBREVIATION.tba  contraction  of  a  word  or  ptoue,  Mile  eithwbTomiitinr 
some  of  the  letters,  or  b  j  substituliM  certdn  eharaMo*  in  Ibeir  ^ace.    Albrtna- 
tions  were  ancientij  much  employed  in  order  to  sata  lbs  laboqr  of  copnur  ■  and 
eren  after  the  inrention  of  prinlinir,  the;  eooUnued  se  nr«nl(nl.and  ia  a^  eai 
became  so  unintelligible,  that  Farluunent  at  last  restrataedthdru   '    ' 
ments.    AfewofthoMmost  &e<iuentl7UBedIiica 
are  ti^oined : — 

jL  n.  Ult  JHW  nf  nnt  Lara 
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tional  acceptance,  but  if  he  do  so,  he  will  be  held  to  have  made  his  election.  To 
preeerre  the  responsibility  of  drawers  and  indorsors  entire,  notice  of  a  condition  to 
an  acceptance  snould  be  immediately  sent  them.  By  I  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c  78,  the 
acceptance  of  inland  bills  must  bo  in  writing  on  the  bill.  This  applies  to  bills  which 
are  Both  drawn  and  accepted  within  any  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  cnii)irt'. 
A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  bills,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  in  Scotland.  Foreign 
bills  in  England  and  Ireland  may  be  accepted  verbally,  or  by  a  ^^Titin;i  apart.  A 
notification  that  the  bill  has  "  been  presented"  or  "  seen,"  or  a  statement  that  "  it 
flhall  meet  with  due  honour,"  is  sufficient.  By  custom,  the  drawee  is  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  till  next  day,  to  consider  whether  he  shall  accept,  unless  the  post 
lea^e  in  the  interim.  If  acceptance  be  refused  or  delayed,  a  protest  should  be  tuKon, 
~-in  any  part  of  the  empire  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  and  in  Scotland  in  tho 
case  of  either  an  inland  or  foreign  bill ;  and  notice  should  immediately  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  party  liable,  intimating  the  non-acceptance,  and  that  recourse  is  to 
be  had  against  him.  In  Scotland,  though  acceptance  must  be  made  by  signature 
on  the  bill  to  give  it  the  legal  privileges,  an  action  against  the  drawee  may  be 
groonded  on  a  separate  en^gement  to  accept,  especially  if  a  third  ^)arty  has  ad- 
Tanced  money  on  it  ;  and  if  the  drawee  has  funds  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands, 
inresentment  and  protest  for  non-acceptance  with  notice,  will  operate  as  an  assigna- 
tion of  them.  fAssiGNMENT.]  Acceptance  cannot  be  withdrawn  after  the  bill  is 
returned  to  the  nolder. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  by  procuration,  but  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  tako 
snch  acceptance,  unless  a  clear  and  express  authority  from  the  principal  be  pro- 
duced. Acceptance  is  held  a  recognition  of  the  drawer's  signature,  so  as  to  precludo 
the  acceptor  from  pleading  against  an  onerous  holder  that  it  is  forged  ;  out  it  is 
not  held  an  admission  of  an  indorser's  signature,  though  the  acceptor  must  bo  con- 
ridered  bound  to  notice  any  condition  attached  to  an  indorsement.  In  England, 
a  collateral  undertaking  may  be  constituted  bv  a  second  acceptance,  that  is,  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  bill  if  it  is  not  honoured  oy  the  first  acceptor.  In  Scotland,  a 
second  acceptor  is  primarily  liable  with  the  first,  and  thus  one  who  signs  a  bill  with 
a  yiew  of  being  a  cautioner  merely,  will  be  liaole  as  a  principal  acceptor.  Tho 
rayee,  by  accepting,  transfers  the  debt  from  the  drawer's  shoulders  to  his  own  :  ho 
is  thenceforth  considered  the  party  liable  ;  and  after  the  bill  is  in  circulation,  when 
it  is  paid,  it  is  presumed  to  be  vrith  the  acceptor's  f\inds.  Although  the  bill  were  not 
drawn  for  value,  the  acceptor  is  presumed  to  have  had  value  for  it,  and  he  can  only 
redargue  the  presumption  by  evidence,  which  in  Scotland  must  be  written,  unless 
it  be  admitted  by  the  party  on  oath  that  there  was  no  value. 

Acceptance  for  Ilonmir  or  Supra  Protest  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the  bill  if  not 
paid  by  the  drawee,  entered  on  after  it  is  protested  against  the  latter  for  non- 
acceptance.  It  is  performed  by  a  party  who  professes  to  be  under  no  obligation  to 
accept,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  oill  from  bein^  returned  dishonoured. 
It  may  be  by  a  third  part}^,  in  the  absence  of,  or  on  the  retusal  of  the  drawee,  or 
it  may  be  by  the  drawee  himself,  who  refuses  to  accept  the  draft  of  the  drawer, 
but  accepts  for  the  honour  of  an  indorscr.  The  drawee  may  even  refu{^e  to 
accept  the  bill  absolutely,  and  may  then,  after  protest,  accept  for  honour  of  the 
drawer.  The  acceptor  for  honour  only  renders  himself  liable  in  a  recourse,  in  caso 
of  non-payment  by  the  proper  party,  and  so  the  bill  should  be  prcsentea  to  tho 
drawee  for  payment  when  it  falls  aue,  notwithstanding  his  refusal  to  accept  it. 
The  acceptor  for  honour  has  recourse  against  the  person  for  whose  honour  he  has 
accepted,  and  succeeds  to  whatever  claim  that  person  may  have  against  the  drawee. 
iBayUy  on  Dills,  171-215.  Chilty  on  ^»/Zj,  307-383.  Thomson  on  Bills,  3"2y-3(;8.) 
[Accommodation  Bill.    Bill.    Notice.    Presentmknt.    Protest.] 

ACCOMMODATION,  a  significant  term  applied  by  merchants  to  the  credit  fabri- 
cated by  means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
counted, and  not  sanctioned  by  an  actual  sale  of  goods.  Such  a  bill  is  called  an 
aecommoflation  bill,  also  a  taind  bill,  a  kite,  or  a,  fictitious  bill.  Accommodation  bills 
are  of  various  kinds.  The  following  description  of  one  may  suffice  : — A  being  in 
want  of  £100,  requests  B  to  accept  a  bill  drawn  at  two  months,  which  B  there- 
fore, on  the  face  of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  A  will 
take  care  either  to  discharge  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish  B  with  tho  means  of 
paying  it.  A  obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  two  parties. 
A  lulnls  his  promise  of  paying  it  when  due,  and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
In  general,  accommodation  bill  transactions  are  carried  on  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  parties,  by  means  of  cross  acceptances,  or  biUs  mutually  drawn,  accepted  and 
•xchanged ;  and  where  two  names  are  not  enough,  others  are  obtained  sufficient  to 
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pre  emraiey  to  the  bills.  The  payment  of  these  bills  is.  among  needy  men,  pro- 
Tided  for  by  their  Mun  redproeally  drawioc  upon  each  other ;  and  this  is  repeated 
until  the  syBtem  oi  expedients  fiuuDg,  bankruptoy  sooner  or  later  orertakcs  the 
principal  partiesy  and,  not  nnfreqnently,  all  who  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
their  operations.  The  loss  of  credit  wmch  the  use  of  accommodation  paper,  when 
once  perceired,  |^nerally  occasions.— 4he  expense  of  stamps,  and  higher  rates  of  dis- 
cvnnt^  and  Darticolarly  the  doable  liability  for  the  sums  for  which  cross  acceptances 
are  given,  snoald  deter  the  respectable  merchant  fh>m  haTinn^  recourse  to  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.  But  it  must  be  admitted^  at  the  same  time,  that  where,  flrom 
some  unexpected  erent,  or  commercial  remlsion,  a  merchant  is  unable  to  bring  his 
commodities  to  a  fsir  market  so  as  to  meet  his  payments,  his  credit  may  be  sayeil 
by  the  temporary  assistance  of  friends,  through  the  medium  of  bills,  and  he  may  be 
enabled  to  nold  nis  j|;oods  till  some  proper  opportunity  of  nle  presents  itself ;  and 
(although  such  contingencies  cannot  be  too  anxiously  guarded  against)  there  are 
perhaps  few  who  haye  transacted  business  long  and  extensiyely,  who  have  not, 
at  particular  times,  receiyed  support  in  this  way. 

It  te  KNnetimM  aaid  that  real  blUs  represent  real  capital,  while  accommodation  bilb  are  a  tpedea 
of  fidae  and  delusive  wealth,  wfaidi  supply  only  an  Imacinary  capital ;  but  this  supposition,  Mr 
Thornton  remarks,  is  **  on«  by  which  mors  thujustice  is  done  to  one  of  these  speciiw  of  bilb,  and 
•omething  less  than  Justice  to  the  other."  **  The  notes  given  in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of 
goods  cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account  eertaitUp  representing  any  actual  property.  Sup- 
pose that  A  sells  £1(N>  worth  of  goods  to  B  at  six  months'  credit,  and  takes  a  bill  at  six  months 
for  H;  and  that  B,  wlthtai  a  month  after,  sells  the  same  goods  at  a  like  credit  to  C,  taking  a  like 
biU,  and  agatai  that  C.  after  another  month,  sells  them  to  D.  taking  a  lUie  bill,  and  so  on  ;  there 
may  then,  at  the  end  ot  six  months,  be  six  bOls  of  £100  each  exL^thig  at  the  same  tfane ;  and 


every  one  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these  bilb,  then,  one  only  represenu 
any  actual  property. "  **  In  order  to  Justify  the  supposition  that  a  real  Mil  (as  it  b  called)  repre- 
sents actual  property,  there  ought  to  be  some  power  in  the  bill-holder  to  prevent  the  property 
whidi  the  bm  represents  from  being  turned  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in 
question.  Nosudi  power  exists ;  neither  the  man  who  nolas  the  real  Mil,  nor  the  man  who  dis- 
counts it,  has  any  property  in  the  nedllc  goods  for  which  it  was  given :  he  as  mudi  truKts  to  the 
genersi  ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  biU,  as  the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does.  The  fk:tltious 
bill  may,  in  many  eases,  be  a  Mil  given  by  a  person  havbig  a  huge  and  known  ei4)ital,  a  part  oi 
which,  the  fictitious  Mil  may  be  sakl.  hi  that  ease,  to  represent." 

**  We  eome  next  to  some  points  in  whidi  they  differ.  First,  The  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
aocommodatkm,  b  UaUe  to  the  oMeotion  that  it  professes  to  be  what  it  b  not.  Thb  olijection, 
howvrer,  lies  onty  against  those  fictitious  bilb  which  are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
snfliciently  obrkNis  what  they  are.  Secondly,  The  fictitious  MU  b  in  general  less  likely  to  be 
punctually  paid  than  the  real  one.  There  b  a  general  presumption  that  the  dealer  in  fictitious 
Dilb  b  a  man  who  b  a  more  adventurous  speculator  than  he  who  carefully  abstains  from  them. 
It  follows,  thirdly.  That  fictitious  bilb,  besides  being  less  safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
tli^ir  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's  actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  hb  real  notes ; 
and  as  it  b  highly  desirable  in  commerce,  that  credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  persons  in  some 
sort  of  regular  and  due  proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's  actual  sales,  certiflea  by  tlie  appear- 
ance of  his  bilb,  drawn  m  virtue  of  those  sales,  b  some  rule  in  the  case,  though  a  very  imperfect 
one  in  many  respects." 

**  A  bill  of  accommodation  b  evidently  in  substance  the  same  as  any  common  promissory  note ; 
and  even  better,  in  thb  respect,— that  there  b  but  one  security  to  the  promissory  note,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  bill  of  accommodation  there  are  two.  80  much  Jealousy  subsists  lest  traders 
should  push  their  means  of  raising  money  too  fkr,  that  paper,  the  some  in  its  general  nature  with 
that  which  b  given,  being  the  only  paper  whidi  can  be  given  by  men  out  of  business,  b  deemed 
somewliat  discreditable  when  coming  from  a  merchant.**  "  Kilb  of  exchange  are  drawn  upon 
London  to  a  great  amount,  firom  all  parts,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  drawn  in  a  xreat  d^ree  elude  observation.  A  large  proportion 
of  them,  no  doubt,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  bilb  of  accommodation.  They  have,  however,  in 
general,  that  shape  communicated  to  them,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  b  thought  likely  to  render 
tliem  discountable ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  use  of  some  real,  and,  at  the  same  time  of  manv 
seindng  transactions  of  oonuneree,  as  a  ground  for  drawing,  and  as  a  means  of  multiplying  such 
bills."  The  operation  of  drawing  and  redrawing  bilb  nmy  obviously  be  carried  on  Iwtwixt  mer- 
chants in  London  and  others  abroad,  "  partly  for  the  purpose  of  rei'^ing  money,  and  partly  for 
that  of  profiting  by  a  small  turn  in  the  exchange.  Transactions  which  are  the  converse  to  thb, 
are  on  the  other  hand  entered  into  by  those  who  happen  to  possess  ready  roonev.  They  remit,  :f 
the  exdbange  seems  to  favour  their  remittance,  and  oraw  in  consequence  of  having  remitted.  To 
det«rmhie  what  Mlb  ara  fictitious  or  bilb  of  accommodation,  and  what  are  real,  is  often  a  point 
of  difficulty.  Even  the  drawers  and  remitters  themselves  frequently  eitlier  do  not  know,  or  do 
n-->t  take  this  trouble  to  reflect  whether  the  bilb  ought  more  properly  to  ho  considered  as  of  tlie  one 
class  or  of  the  other :  and  the  private  dbrounter  or  banker  to  whom  thev  are  offered,  ntiU  mure 
fn-quentlv  finds  the  credit  of  the  Mils  to  be  the  only  rule  which  it  is  poNsibte  to  follow  in  Judging 
whether  he  ought  to  discount  them."    ( ThomUm  on  Paper  Credits  c.  2.) 

Law  as  to  Aooommodation  Bills. — These  documents  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
form  of  ordinary  bills :  their  legal  effect,  howeverjis  different  as  respects  uarties 
between  whom  they  do  not  represent  a  real  debt.  The  drawer  is  generally  the  per- 
son accommodated,  the  acceptor  not  being  indebted  to  him,  but  merely  putting  his 
nams  on  the  bill,  to  give  it  currency  in  the  market  ^— if  he  haye  to  retire  it,  there- 
fbie,  the  drawer  beoomes  his  creditor*   Thai  the  paper  is  merely  an  aocommodac. 
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lion  bill,  as  between  any  two  parties  who  appear  on  it,  cannot,  however,  be  a  defence 
against  a  third  who  has  given  value  for  it,  and  even  though  he  knew  it  to  be  an 
accommodation  bill  when  he  took  it,  he  has  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment. A  person  who  appears  as  debtor  on  a  bill  or  note,  is  always  presumed  to 
have  had  value,  and  in  a  question  with  the  immediate  creditor,  ho  must  prove  want 
of  value  bv  evidence  ;  in  Scotland,  the  evidence  must  be  writ  or  oath.  In  a  purely 
accommooation  bill,  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour,  the  use  of 
notice  being  to  enable  the  drawer  to  take  precautions  for  his  safety  and  indemni- 
fication, if  ne  has  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands  ;  but  it  can  never  be  safe  to  omit 
notice,  for  if  the  drawer  had  at  any  time,  from  the  period  of  drawing  to  that  of 
acceptance,  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands,  he  is  entitlea  to  notice.  [Bill.  Accept- 
ance.  Notice.] 

ACCOUNT,  a  term  applied  generally  to  a  computation,  reckoning,  or  statement 
of  any  thing  by  numbers. 

AccouNT-CiTRRKNT  Is  E  Statement  of  the  transactions  betwixt  two  parties,  dra^vn  out  chrono- 
logically in  a  plain  circumstantial  mimncr,  and  disposed  in  tlio  fomi  of  debtor  and  creditor  on 
opposite  pages. 

AcooufTT  Sales  is  a  document  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sale  of  goods.  It  exhibits  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  goods  sold,  the  attendant  charges,  and  the  net  pri>ceedR. 

Account  op  Charok  and  Disciiarob  in  some  respects  resembles  an  account-current,  but 
differs  conriderably  in  form,  as  instead  of  charging  the  several  sums  at  ttie  time  they  are  received, 
the  whole  articles  with  which  the  party  is  intrusted  arc  charged  at  once  on  one  side,  wiiile  the 
other  side,  or  discharge,  shows  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accounted  for  the  same.  "  T)ie 
■yitem  of  accounting  bv  charge  and  discharge  b  the  old  exchequer  practice,  a  remnant  of  the  titiies 
when  the  only  accounting  parties  were  debtors  to  the  king,  or  stewards  and  bailiffs  to  their  lords ; 
and  the  system  is  applicable  only  to  accounts  of  a  simihir  nature ;  such  as  debtors  to  their  crediton, 
agents  to  their  principals,  trustees  to  their  cestui  que  trusts,  or  the  like ;  in  all  which,  one  party 
only  is  the  accountant,  and  the  other  a  creditor."    (Cory  on  Aeco^ints.) 

Merchants  usually  prefix  the  initials  E.  E.  (lor  Errors  Excepted)  to  their  signature  to  accounts ; 
but  the  omission  of  these  letters  forms  no  bar  to  the  subsequent  correction  of  errors. 

Cross  accounts,  when  of  long  standing  and  complicated,  are  fruitful  sources  of  disputes.  In  Eng- 
land, such  disputes  ar<>  either  referred  to  arbitration,  or  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
One  fifth  at  least  of  the  business  of  that  Court  is  accounts',  the  ordinanr  duties  connected  with 
which  are  performed  by  twelve  officers  called  "  Masters  in  Chancery."  In  Scotland,  where  arbi- 
tration is  less  frequent,  and  where  there  is  no  establishment  of  particular  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  disputed  accounts,  the  business  is  in  general  left  to  the  ordinary  courts,  by  wliom  (or  by 
the  parties,  subject  to  their  approval)  a  person  is  selected  from  the  practising  accountants  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  details.    [Book-kkepino.    Book-Debt.] 

ACETIC  ACID,  formerly  called  radical  vinepar,  is  the  sour  part  of  vinegar,  and 
that  to  which  its  peculiar  and  valuable  properties  are  owing.  It  is  obtained,  l.v/. 
By  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  matter.  2dly,  By  the  distillation  of  wood.  The 
product  of  the  former  constitutes,  when  (Uluted,  tne  common  vinegar,  which  abroad  is 
made  from  wine,  and  in  this  country  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  termed  wort.  Revenue 
proof  vinegar,  termed  by  the  maker  No.  24^  is  calculated  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of 
pnre  acetic  acid.  Sp.gr.  1*0085.  The  acetic  acid  from  wood  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
Btructive  distillation  ofthe  dried  branches  of  trees  in  hollow  iron  cvlinders.  The  hard 
woods,  such  as  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  beech,  are  alone  used  ;  and  tne  average  product 
of  cruae  acid  from  8  cwts.  of  wood  is  85  gallons.  This  acid,  formerly  called  pt/ro- 
Hgneous  acid,  is  now  largely  employed,  wnen  purified,  for  almost  all  the  purposes 
to  which  acetic  acid  or  common  vinegar  is  applied.  Acetic  acid,  when  pure, 
is  fluid  (except  at  a  low  temperature,  when  it  crystallizes),  volatile,  and  coiour- 
lefls.  of  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  and  very  acid  taste.  In  this  state  it  is  used 
in  cnemical  investigations.  In  a  less  pure  state^  it  is  employed  for  preparing  acctato 
or  sugar  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris,  and  acetate  of  alumina,  largely 
used  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  as  a  mordant.  In  the  form  of  pyroligneous  acid 
it  is  employed  to  preserve  meat,  and  in  the  state  of  vinegar  it  is  applied  to  a 
Tariety  of  purposes  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  {Brande*s  Chemistry y  ^c.) 
Acetic  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  is 
readily  detected  \>y  the  addition  of  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  when  an  insoluble 
sulphate  is  precipitated  should  any  sulphuric  acid  be  present.    [Vinegar.] 

ACIDS,  a  most  important  class  of  chemical  compounds.  According  to  Dr 
Ure,  they  are  distingmshed  by  the  following  general  properties : — 1.  Their  taste  is 
for  the  most  part  sour ;  and  in  the  stronger  species  it  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 
2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in  every  proportion,  vrith  a  condensation  of 
Tolume  and  evolution  of  heat.  3.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat.  4.  The^f  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of 
regetaoles  to  a  bright  red.  5.  They  unite  in  defimte  proportions  with  the  alkalis, 
euths,  and  metallic  oxides^  and  form  the  important  class  of  sails.  This  may  be 
feokoned  their  chantcteristic  and  indispensable  property.    There  is,  however,  no 
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mf^e  aeidifyinff  princii»l6,  nor  absolate  mterion  of  power  among  the  different 
nneties.  AcicM  are  deriyed  from  all  the  kinjgdoms  of  nature,  and  except  in  the  few 
purticolars  aboTe  named,  the^  yarr  greatly  m  their  properties.  Some  are  gaseous 
m  form,  others  are  fluid  or  solid.  Most  of  tnem  are  colourless  ;  some  are  inoaorous  ; 
while  others  are  pun^nt.  The  most  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
are  the  Acetic^  Benzoic^  Boradc,  Citric,  Gallic,  Muriatic.  Nitric,  Mtro-muriatic, 
Nitrous,  Oxalic,  Prussic,  Sulphuric,  Sulphurous,  and  Tartaric ;  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  these  several  heads. 

ACKER  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

ACORUS,  OR  SWEET  FLAG,  a  medicinal  plant  {Calamut  aromatictu),  found 
m  moist  situations  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  formerly  imported 
from  the  Levant,  but  is  now  obtained  equally  good  from  marshes  near  Norwich. 
It  is  slightly  aromatic,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  stimulant.  The  part  employed 
is  the  dried  creeping  stem,  improperly  termed  root,  wliich  should  be  chosen  touii^ 
cleared  from  fibres,  and  iroe  from  worms — ^to  whicn  it  is  very  suhjcct. 

ACQUlTTANCk    [ReckiptJ 

ACREl,  a  measure  of  land.  Tne  imperial  standard  acre  contains  4  roods.  160 
square  perches,  4B40  square  yards,  or  10  square  chains ;  and  640  acres  make  1 
sqaare  mile.  1  Scots  acre  =  1*2612  imp.  acre  ;  or  1^  Scots  acres  =  169  imp.  acres 
nearly.  30^  Irish  acres  =»  49  imp.  acres.  1  imp.  acre  =  '4047  French  hectare ;  or 
42  acres  =  17  hectares  nearly. 

ACTS  OF  BANKRUPTCY,  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  thoss 
acts  or  events  which  the  law  takes  as  a  criterion  that  a  tradesman  is  bankrnpi. 
**  Acts  of  bankruptcy^"  says  Lord  Henley.  **  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  Lrl, 
Those  acts  which,  being  in  themselves  incufferent  or  equivocal,  derive  their  charac- 
ter from  the  intent  with  which  they  are  done  ;  and,  &,  Those  which  are  in  them- 
selves substantive  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  where  the  intent  is  perfectly  immaterial" 
(17).  Those  of  the  first  class  are  ranged  in  the  bankmi>t8'  act  (6  ueo.  IV.  o.  16. 
§  3)  as  follows  :  1st,  **  If  any  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or,  2d,  being  out 
of  this  realm,  shall  remain  aoroad."  The  departure,  or  remaining  abroad,  must  be 
with  the  intent  of  delaying  creditors,  and.  if  the  intent  is  not  shown,  the  fikct  that 
thej  have  been  delayed  is  immaterial.  ^  As  where  one  goes  abroad  to  avoid  a 
criminal  process,  or  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo :  or  a  process  to  enforce  a 
duty,  as  a  decree  to  execute  a  conveyance  :  or  if  he  goes  abroad  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  his  creditors"  (Hen!ey*»  B.  L.  17).  ^  In  some  cases  where  the 
trader  has  gone  abroad,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  he  would  return  to  this  country,  ex  gr.  where  he  had  committea  murder,  it  will 
be  iuferred  that  he  must  have  intended  to  delay  his  creditors,  such  being  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  behaviour"  {Smith**  Mercantile  L.  472).  The  alternative  act 
of  remaining  abroad  was  inserted  in  the  last  statute  to  prevent  one  who  had  gone 
abroad  with  different  views,  from  remaining  absent,  on  hearing  that  his  affairs  were 
embarrassed,  without  being  liable  to  the  consequence  of  having  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  ;  W, "  or  depart  from  his  dwelling-nouse."  Here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  intent  to  delay  is  the  material  circumstance,  and  where  a  creditor  loft  his  house, 
thongh  under  a  false  apprehension  that  officers  who  called  had  authority  to  arrest 
him,  when  they  had  not,  it  was  an  act  of  bankruptcy  {Kxp,  Bamford.  1808  ;  16 
KfM^,  449) ;  Ath,  ^  or  otherwise  absent  himself."  Tnis  embraces  most  ox  those  at- 
tempts to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  creditor,  which  do  not  come  within  the  prerious 
more  narrow  definitions.  The  intent  to  delay  is  necessary.  The  absenting  does  not 
require  to  be  from  the  dwelling-house,  or  even  the  principal  place  of  business.  **  A 
trader,"  says  Mr  Smith,  **  may  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himself 
from  his  own  regular  place  of  business,  in  which  a  man  would  be  expected  to  be, 
or  from  some  other  plaice  where  he  expected  to  meet  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  ; 
for  instance,  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  order  to  delay  his  creditors.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  a  trader's  absenting  himself  from  a  place  at  which,  though  he  had  once  trans- 
acted business  there,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  business  to  transact  at  the 
time  of  his  staying  away  from  it,  and  at  which,  therefore,  he  would  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  be  expected  to  be  present,  will  not  virarrant  a  jury  in 
concluding  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himsel^^  in 
order  to  delay  creditors.  But  no  case,  it  is  said,  has  yet  gone  the  length  of  deciding 
that  where  tne  appointment  was  to  meet  a  creditor  at  nis,  the  crecutor's,  and  the 
debtor  breaks  that  appointment,  such  conduct  amounts  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy"(  473). 

6M,  "  Or  begin  to  keep  his  house,"  that  is^  if  he  bemn  to  seclude  himself,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  creditors  from  communicating  with  nim,  as,  by  retiring  from 
his  shop  to  bis  parlour,  or  by  closing  the  doors  and  windows  of  his-  place  of 
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bnsiness.  Formerly  the  only  admitted  eyidence  of  keeping  house,  was  proof 
of  directions  to  deny  access  to  a  creditor,  and  of  access  denied  accoroinsly.  The 
seclusion  may  now,  howeTor,  be  shown  oy  other  unequivocal  facts^  and  it  is  not 
necessary  when  a  direction  to  deny  access  is  proved,  to  prove  that  it  was  obeyed. 
Where  tne  conduct  of  the  individual  is,  however,  otherwise  equivocal,  evidence 
of  denial  will  be  reauired.  Where  a  trader  bade  his  servant  tell  any  creditor 
who  might  call  that  ne  was  not  at  home,  and  on  a  creditor  calling  he  was  so  told, 
though  the  debtor  was  at  home  and  ill.  and  might  have  validly  excused  him- 
self on  that  CTound,  it  was  laid  down  tnat  a  jury  might  find  it  to  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  (Lazarus  v.  Waithman,  18*21  ;  5  3/oor«  313).  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
creditor  is  simply  denied  access,  the  circumstance  may  be  explained  away  on  the 
ground  of  illness  or  engagement.  **  A  mere  direction  hy  a  trader  to  deny  him  to  a 
creditor,  if  he  do  no  further  act  indicative  of  keeping  house,  such,  for  instance,  as 
secluding  himself,  is  not,  per  se,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  :  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  denial,  if  he  did  not  order  if  {Smith**  Mercantile  L,  475).  A  denial  in  a 
friend^s  house,  or  on  board  a  ship,  may  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  A  denial  on  a 
Sunday  was  held  not  to  be  so,  though  that  day  had  been  agreed  on  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  for  settling  the  account  iEjpp.  Preston^  1813;  2  V.  and  B.  311). 
6/A,  **  Or  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  for  any  debt  not  due  ;"  1th.  "  or  yield 
himself  to  prison ;"  8/A, "  or  suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed ;"  9/A,  *  or  procure 
himself  to  bo  arrested  ;'*  10/A,  '*  or  his  goods,  money,  or  chattels,  to  bo  attached, 
sequestered,  or  taken  in  execution ;"  IWA,  **  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
either  within  this  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  fraudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  any 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  fraud- 
ulent surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold  lands  or  tenements,  or  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  fraudulent  |^t,  delivery,  or  transfer,  of  any  of  his  ^oods  or  chattels."  Deeds 
of  the  description  here  enumerated  are  divided  into  two  kinds  :  I5/,  **  those  which 
are  void  at  common  law, or  under  the  statute  of  fraudulent  conveyances,  13  Elizabeth, 
0.  5  ;  and  '2<r/,  those  which  are  considered  fraudulent,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the 
policy  of  the  bankrupt  law,  either  by  adopting  a  mode  of  distribution  of  the  insol- 
▼ent*8  property,  different  from  that  which  the  bankrupt  law  points  out,  or  (which 
will  embrace  tne  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  above  acts  of  oankruptcy)  by  being 
ftproference  of  one  or  more  creditors  in  fraud  of  the  others"  {.Henley's  B.  L.  26). 
Those  of  the  former  kind  are  frauds  in  their  own  nature.  The  other  class  consists 
of  acts,  which,  were  they  not  performed  by  a  trader,  would  not  be  held  as  frauds. 
These  are,  1«/.  an  assignment  or  disposal  of  the  whole  of  the  trader* s  property.  Al- 
thongh  the  rule  contemplated  the  aefrauoing  of  creditors  by  such  an  act,  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  made  in  favour  of  tne  creditors  themselves 
as  a  body.  But  the  advantages  of  deeds  of  composition  having  been  experienced 
for  some  time  in  Scotland,  the  rule  was  restricted  by  6  Creo.  I V.  c.  16,  §  4.  which  en- 
acts, that  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  a  trader,  snail  not  be 
considered  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  commission  or  fiat  issue  within  six  months. 
[CJoMPosiTiON  Contract.]  A  creditor  who  has  executed  or  been  privy  to^  or  has  a<;ted 
under,  a  general  conveyance  to  creditors,  cannot  afterwards  challenge  it  as  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  The  character  of  the  act,  it  has  been  held,  is  not  saved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  deed  is  only  to  be  executed  on  certain  conditions,  as,  if  the  trustees 
think  fit,  or  £f  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  do  not  issue  within  a  certain  time.  An 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  his  property  will  not  save  a  general  disposal  of 
a  trauler's  effects  n'om  being  an  act  of  oankruptcy.  The  second  kind  of  disposal 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bankrupt  laws  is  one  giving  an  unfair  preference  to 
any  particular  creditor.  A  merchant  in  solvent  circumstances  is  always  entitled  to 
follow  his  own  choice  in  the  routine  in  which  he  may  pay  his  creditors,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  when  it  is  done  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  and  with  the  view  of  making 
an  unequal  distribution  of  the  estate  which  is  to  become  bankrupt,  that  such  a  pre- 
ference constitutes  an  act  of  bankniptcy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  act  will  be 
one  of  bankruptcy  however  closely  bankruptcy  follow  it,  unless  it  was  contemplated. 
Thus,  where  one  purchased  goods  on  Octooer  8,  for  exportation,  but  finding  tnat  he 
must  stop  payment,  and  could  not  make  use  of  the  goods,  returned  them  on  October 
16,  and  stopped  payment  next  day,  but  expected,  that,  as  he  had  to  receive  remit- 
tances from  abroad  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  in  full,  his  creditors  would  give 
him  time,  but  they  refusing,  he  was  made  bankrupt  on  November  2  ;  this  veas  held 
not  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  (Fidgeon  v.  Sharp,  10th  May  1814, 1  Marsh.  196).  To 
constitute  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  assignment  must  be  voluntary.  **  Therefore 
ft  nayment  or  delivery  under  the  threat  or  apprehension  (however  nmbunded)  either 
OK  »  criminal  or  oiyil  prooess  is  yftlid :  of  where  the  trader  acts  from  the  mere 
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importimity  of  the  creditor,  or,  u  in  Smith  v.  Payne  (6  7*.  R.  152),  wliere  the 
erraitor  knowing  it  was  in  rain  to  ask  for  moner,  pressed  the  trader  to  let  him 
bare  goods  to  the  amount  of  his  debt**  iHerU^s  B.  L.  33). 

The  following  are  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  which  possess  that  character  indepen- 
dently of  the  intention  of  the  bankrupt :  Ut,  Where  a  trader  arrested  for  debt,  or  on 
auy  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  lies  in  prison  twenty-one  dayi  on  tlmt 
or  any  other  similar  commitment,  or  having  been  arrested  for  any  other  caose  lies 
for  twenty-one  days  in  prison  aner  a  detainer  of  debt  is  lodgea  against  him  and 
not  discharged  (6  Geo.  iV.  c.  16.  ^  5).  **  The  debt  most  be  a  real  subsisting  legal 
debt ;  a  mere  equitable  demana  is  not  sufi&cient  j  a  penalty  due  to  the  crown  is" 
iSmiih**  Mercanlile  L,  486).  The  day  of  arrest  is  included  in  computing  the  period 
which  is  not  considered  as  completed  until  the  expiry  of  the  last  of  the  twenty -one. 
In  case  of  bail,  the  time  is  computed  from  the  date  of  surrender  in  discharge  of  it,**  un- 
less the  surrender  were  merely  vro/omux,  the  defendant  never  having  been  out  of 
custody  since  the  arrest,  in  which  case  the  time  runs  from  the  arrest,  as  it  will,  if  he 
have,  m  consequence  of  sickness^  been  kept  part  of  the  time  at  his  own  house,  or  have 
had  the  benefit  of  day  rules  dunn^  the  period.  But  where  he  had  been  suffered  to 
go  at  large  after  the  arrest,  the  time  was  computed  from  his  return  into  custody'* 
(76.  486).  2dy  Escaping  from  an  imprisonment  of  the  above  character.  The 
escape  must  not  be  constructive,  but  real.  3d,  A  trader  may  voluntarily  become 
bankrupt  by  filing  in  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  office  a  declaration  of  insolvency, 
attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor.  A  memorandum  issued  from  the  office  then 
becomes  a  warrant  for  advertising  the  bankruptcy  in  the  Gazette.  No  fiat,  however, 
can  issue  on  the  act  beyond  two  calendar  montns  after  insertion  of  the  advertisement, 
or  if  the  advertisement  have  not  heem  inserted  within  eight  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  declaration  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  6).  By  the  immediately  following  section  it  is  en- 
acted, **  That  no  commission  [Fiat]  under  which  the  abjudication  shall  be  grounded 
on  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  being  the  filiug  of  such  declaration,  shall  be  deem^  invalid 
by  reason  of  such  declaration  having  been  concerted  or  agreed  upon  between  the 
bankrupt  and  any  creditor  or  other  person."  4M,  Compounding  vnth  the  petition- 
ing creditor,  L  e.  paying  to  the  person  who  struck  the  docket^  or  enabling  him  to 
oMain  a  lar^r  proportion  of  dividend  than  the  other  creditors.  The  savoured 
creditor  forfeits  his  debt,  and  must  refund. 

Bv  the  act  for  partial^  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  (I  &  2  Vict.  c.  110),  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  discharge,  under  the 
act  by  a  person  in  actual  custody,  is  an  act  otoankruptcy  from  the  date  at  which  he 
took  that  step,  and  if  a,fiU  be  taken  out  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  court  and 
advertised  for  the  hearmg  of  the  petition,  or  if  it  be  taken  out  witmn  two  months 
after  the  date  at  which  the  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  provi- 
mutkl  assignee  in  terms  of  the  act  is  divested,  but  not  otherwise  (§  39).  By  the 
Eame  statute,  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  a  creditor  or  creditors,  to  the  amount 
requisite  to  authorize  a  petition  for  bankruptcy,  having  filed  affidavits  of  their 
debts  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  the  debtor  do  not  pay  them,  or  find  security 
within  twenty-one  days  (§  8). 

Act  of  Bankruptcy  by  a  Member  of  Parliament. — By  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  9,  If  a 
member  of  parliament  who  is  a  trader  commit  any  or  the  acts  which  are  acts  of 
bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  ordinary  traders,  a  commission  may  issue  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  the  member  is  not  liable  to  arrest.  By  §  10,  a  creditor  or  creditors  of 
the  legal  amount  [Bankjruptct]  may  file  affidavit  of  the  debt  in  any  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  and  sue  out  a  summons,  with  a  copy  of  which  the  member  of 
(tarliament  may  be  served  ;  and  if  he  do  not  satisfy  tne  creditor  by  payment  or 
compounding,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to  pay  any  sum  tiiat  may  bo 
recovered  against  him  with  costs,  and  enter  appearance  to  the  action  vdtliin  one 
calendar  month  after  service  of  tne  summons,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  committed 
by  him.  By  §  11,  if  a  trading  member  of  parliament  disobey  any  order  to  pay 
money  in  the  course  of  an  action  in  a  court  of  equity,  the  creditor  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  fix  a  peremptory  day  for  the  payment,  and  if  the  debtor,  being  served  with 
the  order  eight  days  before  tne  day  appointed  for  payment,  neglect  to  pay,  he  is  to 
be  held  as  having  committed  an  act  oibankruptcy  from  the  time  of  service. 

In  iRELAXDby  the  bankrupt  statute  6  Wm.  IV.  o.  14.  §  19-27,  the  acts  of  bank- 
mptcy  of  the  English  statutes  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  are  enacted  there,  with  this  addition  to 
the  act  marked  above  as  No.  1 1 ,  that  the  words  *'  situate  in  England  or  Ireland  or  else- 
where" follow  the  words  "  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  fraudulent  surrender  of 
any  ofhis  copyhold  lands  or  tenements."  [Assignees.  Baitkruptct.  Commissioners.] 

ADAMa8t1N£  spar.  Oft  COMMON  COEUNDUM  STONE,  is,  with  tho 
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exception  of  diamond,  the  liardest  substance  known.  Sp.  gr.  4.  It  contains  abont 
90  per  cent,  of  alumiae,  with  a  little  iron  and  silica,  and  is  generally  of  a  pale  gray 
or  jpreenish  colour,  but  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints.  It  is  found  in  India, 
China,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  Indian  variety  is  considerably  whiter 
than  tne  Chinese,  and  is  usuallv  aeemed  the  purest.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for 
polishing  steel  and  cutting  gems,  out  the  European  lapidaries  prefer  diamond  powder. 
ADEN,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  lyin^  in  VZ""  52'  N.,  44"  59' E.  about  100  miles  E. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Rod  Sea.  ft  was  acquired  by  the  E^t  India  Company 
in  the  year  1838.  partly  to  facilitate  the  steam-navigation  of  that  sea.  The  town 
is  advantageously  situated  upon  a  noble  promontory,  which  forms  two  ba^s,  in  the 
westernmost  of  which,  or  **  Back  Bav."  a  place  has  been  selected  for  the  n>rmation 
of  a  coal  depot.  This  bay  is  accessiole  and  sheltered,  and  at  low  water  is  nearly 
twenty  feet  m  depth,  within  about  thirty  yards  from  the  shore. 

Aden  wag  formerly  the  most  opulent  city  in  Arabia;  and  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  an  important  emporium  in  the  European  trade  with  India.  It  after- 
wards declined ;  and  latterly,  tne  town  and  its  once  imposing  fortifications  have  been  nearly  a 
heap  of  ruinB,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  population  of  (KK),  composed  of  Jews,  Banians,  Arabs,  and 
Bamalkics.  tinder  the  protection  of  tne  Company,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  again  acquire  much  of  its  former  consideration.  Its  local  position  and  harbour  give  it  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  ports  of  the  Red  8ea,  by  enabling  vessels  to  perform  several  trips  to  and  from 
India  during  the  year ;  whereas  the  nature  of  the  winds  within  tne  Straits  of  Bab  ol  Mandeb  are 
■uch,  that  more  than  one  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  effected  by  a  native  vesseL  The  monopolixing 
■pint  of  the  Egyptian  government,  at  present,  operates  unfavourably  upon  British  commerce 
with  the  countries  adjoining  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is  considered  likely,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
rich  products  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ivory, 
coffee,  gums,  frankincense,  hides,  and  sheep,  wiU  soon  find  their  way  to  Aden,  to  form  a  return 
for  the  silks,  cotton  piece-goods,  iron,  and  rice,  which  will  be  imported  from  Britain  and  India. 
To  facilitate  the  sale  of  British  and  Indian  goods  throughout  Arabia,  it  fortunately  happens  that  the 
road  leading  to  the  interior  is  the  nearest  to  the  richest  part  of  Yemen,  and  from  which  the 
celebrated  coffee  can  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  Aden  than  to  Mocha.  At  present,  it  is  the 
chief  mart  for  the  gums  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Somaulies. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  Marine  Insurance,  a  calculation  of  the  sums  to  which  the 
insured  is  entitled  from  the  respective  underwriters,  on  a  loss  occasioned  by  anv  of 
the  risks  insured  against,  generally  prepared  by  a  professional  person,  indorsea  on 
the  policy,  and  signed  by  tne  several  underwriters.  It  is  compared  to  a  note  of 
hand,  bemg  presumptive  against  them,  and  not  requiring  the  consideration  to  be 

S roved  by  the  holder,  but  admitting  ox  a  valid  defence  being  raised  and  proved  by 
tie  underwriter.    [Insurance  {Marine).    Loss.    Policy.] 

ADMEASUREMENT.    [Tonnage.] 

AD  VALOREM  {Lot.),  according  to  the  value.  This  term  is  used  in  commerce 
chiefly  in  reference  to  those  duties  (hence  called  ad  valorem  duties),  which  are 
levied,  on  commodities  at  certain  rates  per  cent,  on  their  value. 

ADVANCE  commonly  denotes  money  paid  on  the  security  of  property  consigned 
or  deposited.  Merchants  frequently  advance  from  one- half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Talue  of  goods  consigned  to  them  on  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  &c.  [Bill. 
Principal  and  Agent.    Sale.    Proof  in  Bankruptcy,  &c.] 

ADVENTURE,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on 
his  own  account.  A  ^joint  adventure  is  where  the  shipment  is  made  by  two  or  more 
parties  on  joint  account.    [Joint  Adventure.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  any  newspaper,  periodical^  or  literary  work,  arc  each 
subject  to  a  stamp-duty  of  Is.  6d.,  when  pnntea  and  pubhshed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
of  Is.  in  Ireland.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  23  (June  28,  1833).  The  revenue  derived 
from  advertisements  amounted  in  1839  to  £125,026  ;  of  which,  England,  £101,357  ; 
Scotland,  £13,928  ;  Ireland,  £9741. 

One  copy  of  every  periodical  or  literary  work  (not  being  a  newspaper),  containing  any  adver- 
tisements liable  to  stamp-duty,  published  within  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  within  twenty 
miles,  shall,  within  six  days  after  publication,  be  brou^t,  together  with  all  advertisements  printed 
therein  or  published,  or  intended  to  be  published  therewith,  to  the  nearest  head  stamp-office  ;  and 
the  title  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  with  the  number  of  advertisements ; 
and  the  duty  shall  be  there  paid ;  and  one  copy,  &c  in  any  place  not  within  the  above  limits, 
shall,  within  ten  days,  be  brought  to  the  head  distributor  of  stamps  in  the  district,  and  to  whom 
the  duty  shall  be  paid.  Penalty  for  neglect  £20.  $  a  By  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  a  penalty  of 
£50  is  imposed  on  persons  advertising  foreign  or  other  ill^al  lotteries. 

ADVICE,  in  commercial  language,  means  information  communicated  by  letter. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  bills  of  exchange. 

*'  Bills  are  sometfanes  made  payable  '  as  per  advice ;'  at  other  times,  *  without  further  advice,' 
{Path.  pi.  36, 169)  ;  and  generally  without  any  of  these  words.  In  the  former  case  the  drawee  may 
not,  but  in  the  latter  he  may,  pay  before  he  has  received  advice."    {Chitty  on  Bills.)    [JSotick  ] 

ADULTERATION  is  the  deceitful  mixture  with  any  commodity  of  substances 
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•r  a  different  or  baser  naiare.  Adulteration  is  %  frand  at  common  law.  There  an, 
lioweTer,  statutes  which  afford  a  remedy  in  the  grcuOer  number  of  cases ;  and  it  is 
most  expedient  to  proceed  under  these,  more  especially  when  they  Test  a  summary 
jaiisdicaon  in  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  subordinate  authorities.  A  ftill  account 
of  the  statntes  will  be  found  m  **  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

AFFIDA V  IT,  a  statement  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  giyen  on  oath,  for  which,  sinoe 
the  passinf  of  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c  62,  declarations  naye  been  in  sereral  instances 
sabmtntea.  An  affidavit  must  be  made  before  some  one  who  has  auUiority  to  take  it. 
When  in  reference  to  a  suit  in  court,  it  ousht  to  bo  made  before  the  ooiui  in  which 
the  cause  lies,  or  a  commissioner  authorised  by  it,  and  so  an  affidavit  before  a  Master 
in  CSiancery  will  not  be  eflEectual  in  the  Queeli's  Bench,  and  vice  ver»&.  Afl&datits  are 
geserally  used  to  certify  the  serrioe  of  process,  or  some  otherprocedure  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  in  support  of  motions,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  Tne  first  step  prepara- 
tory to  an  abjudication  of  bankruptcy,  is  for  the  petitioning  creditor  to  nolake  affi- 
davit of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  debtor  has  become  bank- 
rapt  ;  and  affidavits  are  otherwise  extensively  employed,  in  the  bankrupt  codes  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  By  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  §  13,  it  is  unlawftil  ''for  any  jusUoo 
of  peace,  or  other  person,  to  administer,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  adndnistered,  or 
to  receive,  or  cause,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  received,  any  oath,  affidavit,  or  solemn 
sflbmation,  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof  such  justice,  or  other  person,  hath 
not  jnrisdiction  or  cognisance,  by  some  statute  in  force  at  the  time  being."  The 
ille^lit  J  is  not  to  apply  to  oaths,  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  ^nishment  of  aelinqnents,  or  with  proceeding  before  parliament,  or  with  the 
requisites  for  the  validity  of  deeds  to  be  used  in  fore^n  countries.  By  1 2  of  the  statute 
jost  quoted,  various  public  officers  are  enumerated,  m  the  business  of  which  declara- 
tions may,  by  authority  of  the  Treasury,  be  substituted  for  oaths  and  affidavits.  By 
§  11,  a  dechmbtion  is  substituted  for  an  oath  in  taking  out  a  patent. 

Affidavits  are  not  indi^ous  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  hence  voluntary  affidavits 
before  judges  are  not  evidence  unless  appointed  by  the  bankrupt  and  other  statutes. 

Form  qflkpatitUm  to  prove  a  debt  in  an  Englisk  BankmpUp, 

At  th«  Court  of  Bsnkmpiey, 
London,  3d  Januwy  IfMO. 

this 

and 

indebtod 

ttoto  this  deponent  [and  E  F,  hii partner],"  tn  the  sum  of  £W0  lin  Miortif],  for  goods  sold  and 
dtfli>ered,  for  which  tiaid  sum  of  £lOO,  or  any  part  thereof,  he.  this  deponent,  haUi  not  [nor 
hkth  his  said  portner]*  nor  any  other  person,  to  his  [their]  use,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  reccSyed 
my  security  or  satisfaction  whatsoever.  A  B. 

Form  qf  Affidavit  to  tht  verittf  of 'a  claim  under  a  Stqwttration  in  Scotland. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  yean. 
In  presence  of  A,  one  of  her  MiO^ty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  appeared 
B  [or  **  B,  one  of  the  partners  of  B  Ac  Co."  a*  the  case  majf  tte"].  who  being  solemnly  sworn, 
depones,  that  C  is  Justly  indebted,  and  resting  owing,  to  hira  [or  •'  to  the  company  of  which  the 
deponent  is  a  partner"!,  the  sum  of  £100  [in  wordt),  according  to  the  account  hereto  annexed. 
D«!pone«  that  no  part  oi  the  said  sum  is  pjUd  or  compensated,  nor  does  the  deponent  [or  **  nor 
does  the  deponent,  or  any  of  the  putnem  of  the  said  company"]  hold  any  other  person  than 
the  said  C  lH)und  for  the  debt,  or  any  security  for  the  same,  or  any  jMrt  thereof  [except  as  stated 
in  said  account,  or  as  the  case  majf  be^    AU  which  is  truth,  as  the  deponent  stuUl  answer  to  God. 

A. /.P. 

AFFIRMATION  is  the  solemn  asseveration  made  by  Quakers  and  Moravians  in 
cues  where  an  oath  is  ro<iuired  from  others.  The  form  prescribed  is  as  follows  : — 
"  T,  A  B,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  trulv  declare  and  affirm."  This  privilege 
was  first  allowed  by  the  act  7  Ac  8  Wm.  III.  c.  34  ;  but  it  was  confinea  to  civil 
cases  until  the  jrear  1828  when  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  3*3)  it  was  extended  to  criminal  cases. 
A  false  affirmation  subjects  the  offender  to  all  the  penalties  of  penury.  By  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  82,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  denomination  called  Separatists, 
and  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77,  to  all  persons  who  have  been  Quakers  or  Moravians,  and 
who  retain  conscientious  objections  to  oaths. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  in  the  law  of  shipping,  is  the  contract  by  which  a  vessel, 
or  the  use  of  it,  or  the  use  of  some  part  of  it,  islet  out  on  hire.  The  contract  is  or 
two  kinds,  darter-part^  and  general  *hijOy  or  sMp  on  general  fre^ht.  The  contract 
does  not  inquire  to  be  in  writing,  but  ii  it  be  so  it  must  be  duly  stamped.  The 
oblif;ations  generally  expressed,  and  always  understood,  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
master, are,  that  the  vessel  must  be  seaworthy,  prorided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
in  every  way  fit  for  the  voyage  undertaken.  The  crew  also  must  be  sufficient  in  num- 
ber ana  abilit  j.    Where  such  is  the  usage,  he  must  have  a  pilot  on  board.    The 
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Tessel  must  be  at  the  port  ready  to  receive  ^oods,  for  a  reasonable  period,  and  mast 
sail  at  the  appointed  time,  weather  and  tide  ^rmitting.  She  must  be  properly 
navigated,  ana  also  directed  to  her  port  of  destination  by  the  usual  and  approyed 
coarse.  If  she  deviate  unnecessarily,  the  master  and  owners  are  responsible  if  loss 
be  occasioned,  though  it  should  be  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies.  The 
master  must  not  incur  risk  by  sailing  with  contraband  goods  on  ooard,  or  without 
the  proper  papers.  He  must  use  every  effort  to  convoy  tue  cargo  in  safety.  Where 
he  cannot  proceed  in  his  own  ship,  he  must  forthwith  adopt  such  means  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  preserve  the  safety  and  value  of  all  the  property  committed 
to  his  charge.  "  Transshipment,"  **  for  the  place  of  destination,  if  it  be  practicable, 
is  the  first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the  original  purpose  ;  if  that  be 
impracticable,  return  or  a  safe  deposit  may  be  expedient.  The  merchant  should  be 
consulted  if  possible.  A  sale  is  tne  last  thing  the  master  should  think  of,  because 
it  can  be  only  justified  b^  that  necessity  which  supersedes  all  human  laws.  If  he 
sell  without  necessity,  ms  owners,  as  well  as  himself,  will  be  answerable  to  the 
merchant ;  and  they  will  be  equally  answerable  if  he  place  the  goods  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  a  British  colony,  and  they  are  sold  under  an  order  of 
the  court,  such  court  having  no  authority  to  order  a  sale.  And  the  persons  who 
buy  under  such  circumstances  will  not  acquire  a  title  as  against  the  merchant,  but 
must  answer  to  him  for  the  value  of  the  goods."  (Abbots  243,  244.)  On  his  arrival 
the  master  must  report  his  ship  and  crew,  exhibit  his  manifest,  and  deliver  the 
cargo  to  the  consignee  [Bill  of  Lading]  on  payment  of  charges.    [Freight.] 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter  or  merchant,  is  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
cargo— if  he  have  covenanted  for  a  full  one,  he  must  provide  it  though  it  exceed 
what  was  specified  as  the  burthen  of  the  ship,  becoming  liable  in  compensation  for 
any  portion  not  occupied.  This  compensation  for  the  freight  of  cargo  stipulated 
for,  but  not  suppUod,  is  called  dead  freight.  Certain  days  are  generally  specified, 
during  which  tne  merchant  is  entitled  to  delay  the  vessel  in  loading  and  unloading  ; 
these  are  termed  **  Lay-days."  A  specific  sum  is  in  some  cases  covenanted  to  be 
paid,  should  the  vessel  be  longer  detained,  and  if  a  rate  is  not  agreed  upon,  a 
charge  may  be  made  of  the  nature  of  damages.  [Demurrage.]  Before  receiving 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  fVeight.  {Abbot,  162-425.  Smiths 
MercantUe  Z.,  239-261.) 

AGAL-A6AL,  a  glutinous  substance  obtained  from  a  seaweed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.    It  is  much  used  in  China  for  gumming  silks  and  paper. 

AGARIC  iBoletus),  a  fimgus  growing  on  trees.  Two  species  of  boletus  are 
knovm  nnder  the  same  name.  The  B.  pint  laricis,  or  male  agaric  of  druggists, 
was  at  one  time  employed  as  a  purgative,  but  it  is  now  in  disuse.  The  B.  ipnaritu. 
called  female  agaric,  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic,  but  is  at  present  chiefiy  used 
for  preparing  the  tinder  or  touchwood  called  on  the  continent  amadou,  and  m  this 
country  German  Hnder.  It  is  found  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  in  tlie 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  trunks  of  old  ash  and  other  trees.  That  whicli  grows 
upon  the  oaJc,  however,  is  most  esteemed. 

AGATE  (Ger.  Achat),  popularly  called  Scotch  pebble,  is  a  well-known  stone  used 
in  jeweUery  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  form  under  which 
silica  is  found  in  almost  a  state  of  purity.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  translucent,  sometimes 
almost  opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  fracture  ;  and  a  variety  of  shades 
of  colour  are  produced  by  a  minute  quantity  of  iron,  for  the  beauty  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  are  highly  prized 
as  ornaments.  Agates  are  usually  met  with  in  that  variety  of  the  trap  rocks  called 
amygdaloid  or  mandelstein ;  they  are  also  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  or  in  gravel,  but  in  these  cases  they  have  been  deriv^  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  amygdaloids.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin  head  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
bat  those  of  one,  two,  or  three  inches  are  the  most  common.  They  are  found  in 
the  river  Achates,  now  the  Drillo,  in  Sicily,  whence  it  is  said  they  derive  their 
name ;  but  the  principal  supply  is  procured  from  Oberstein,  in  (rermany.  They  also 
occur  in  manyparts  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  at  Kiunoull 
near  Perth.  Tne  stones  known  by  the  names  of  Camelian,  Calcedony,  Onyx,  Sar- 
donyx, Mocha-stone,  Blood-stone,  Chrysoprase,  and  Plasma,  are  closely  allied  to 
Agate,  and  in  chemical  composition  they  are  not  distinguishable,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Chrysoprase,  by  its  colouring  matter. 

AGENT.    [Frjnctpal  and  Agent.] 

AGIO,  a  term  applied  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  to  the  premium  or  per 
centage  allowed  on  »  bettor  sort  of  money  when  it  is  given  in  excnange  for  an  in- 
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ftrior  kind.  Thns,  at  Hambni^,  iHi«ii  100  marks  banco  are  exchanfeable  for  120 
marks  cnrreney,  the  afio  on  banco  is  said  to  be  20  per  cent.;  it  being  always  reckoned 
upon  the  more  yalaable  money.  In  France,  again,  where  payments  can  be  demanded 
oiilj  in  silver  coin,  a  small  |>remiDm  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  receiyer  in  order  to 
obuin  gold  coin  ;  this  preminm  is  called  the  a^o  on  gold. 

When  the  per  centage,  or  difference,  is  considered,  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
sort  of  money,  it  b  called  di$eounL  Thus,  when  100  dollus  in  bank-notes  are 
exchangeable  for  only  90  dollars  in  coin,  the  discount  on  the  paper  is  said  to  be 
10  per  cent. 

AHM,  A  AM,  OR  OHM,  a  German  wine  measure,  varying  in  different  places. 
In  Dantac,  it  contains  33 ;  in  Hambozg^  31}  ;  in  Hanover,  34| ;  and  in  Kotter- 
d&m,  33|  imp.  ff^lls.  nearly. 

ALABASTER  (It.  Aiabastro,  Fr.  Alb&tre),  a  species  of  gypsum  resemblin/; 
marble,  but  softer,  takes  a  duller  polish,  and  when  pure  is  much  whiter  and  semi- 
transparent.  Some  stones,  however,  of  a  veined  and  coloured  appearance,  and 
also  certain  transparent  and  yellow  ones  of  a  sparry  nature,  are  termed  alabasters. 
It  is  used  for  small  statues,  lamps,  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  The  finest  is 
foond  near  yolterra,in  Tuscany.  It  is  also  procured  in  Staffordshire.  Derbyshire, 
and  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Watdiet  ana 
Minehead,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  toys  and  ornaments. 

ALBAtA,  BriHth  Plate  or  German  Suver,  a  compound  of  tin,  copper,  and 
nickel^  now  extensively  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  varietr 
of  articles  which  were  formerly  plated  or  maao  entirely  of  sUver.  Albata  goods 
do  not  look  so  well  as  those  plated^  when  the  latter  are  entireljr  new,  but  they  pos- 
sess superior  durability.  Birmingnam  and  ShefSeld  are  the  principal  seats  w  .this 
manufacture. 

ALCOHOL  (Fr.  Esprit  de  rm.  Ger.  Weingeist,  It.  Spinto dimno^A^  a  liquid 
which  forms  the  intoxicating  principle  of  fermented  liquors.  It  is  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  such  liquors  that  araent  spirits  are  obtained,  and  they  receive  the  namea 
of  brandy,  rum,  gin,  or  whisky,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  employed, 
but  in  every  case  consist  almost  entirely  of  three  ingredients,  viz.  alcohol,  water, 
and  a  little  oil  or  resin,  to  which  they  owe  their  flavour  and  colour.  When  these 
liquids  are  redistilled,  uie  first  portion  that  comes  over  is  a  fine  light,  transparent 
flnid,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  rectified  tpiriti.  When  as  nighly  recti- 
fied as  possible,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  obtained  does  not  appear  to 
be  less  than  '820,  and  is  generally  more.  Alcohol  cannot,  by  this  process,  be 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  by  redistil- 
lation with  hot  muriate  of  lime,  it  is  procured  of  the  specific  gravity  791  at  68% 
or  '796  at  60**  Fahrenheit.  In  this  state  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  at  present  be 
produced,  and  it  is  therefore  called  pure  or  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  of 
commerce  or  spirit  ofuine^  is  never  so  strong  as  this  ;  its  specific  mavitv  is  seldom 
under  '837.  In  this  state  it  is  fragrant,  limpid,  colourless,  volatile.  inflammabliL 
and  of  a  pungent  agreeable  taste.  It  has  never  been  frozen.  At  173^'  it  boils.  It 
combines  witn  water  in  every  degree ;  and  the  proportion  of  it  present  in  common 
spirits  is  best  judged  of  by  their  specific  gravity,  and  is  usually  ascertained  by 
*^Siket^  Hydrometer:^  The  specific  gravity  of  what  is  called  pure  alcohol  being 
796  at  60'  Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  water  I'OOO,  it  follows,  that  the  lighter  a 
spirit  is  the  stron^r  is  it.  What  in  this  country  is  called  proof  spiritSf  was  under- 
fitood  to  be  a  mixture  of  equal  bulks  of  alcohol  and  water ;  but  this  is  not  the 
rase :  it  contains  52-100  parts  of  its  weight  of  water.  When  spirits  are  weaker 
than  thi3,  they  are  said  to  be  under  proof;  when  stronger,  to  be  above  pfroof: 
thus,  **  10  under  proof"  signifies  that  every  100  gallons  of  that  spirit  would  require 
to  have  10  gallons  of  water  abstracted  from  it  to  bring  it  up  to  proof :  and  "  10  over 
proof,"  that  every  100  gallons  contains  too  little  water  by  10  aallons.  Philoso- 
phers, however,  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  and  nitherto  the  term 
proof-spirit  has  been  often  indefinitely  employed. 

The  freat  importaoce  of  accuracy  in  detennining  tbe  Ktrensth  of  alcoholic  mixtures  indnced  the 
Lord*  of  tho  Treaimry,  a  few  yean  ago,  to  reque«t  the  Royal  Society  to  gire  an  opinion  utoh  the 
lobject  In  the  report  of  tho  committee  of  this  body  (drawn  up  by  Mr  Faraday),  ft  is  iiUted,  that 
"  a  definite  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  as  invariable  in  its  value  as  absolute  alcohol  can  be. 
It  Is  also  invariable  in  its  nature.**  It  U  therefore  proposed,  •  •  that  standard  spirit  be  that  which, 
«m«irtlnf  of  alcohol  and  water  alone,  shall  have  a  specific  gravitv  of  0-92  at  the  temperature  of 
&*  Fahrenheit,  water  being  unity  at  the  same  temperature ;  or  m  other  words,  tha^  it  Shan  at 
^  ''eigb  i<Miths,  or  l^ths  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  the  same  temperature."  "  T£|«  ■»"™™ 
ii  nthCT  wokker  than  the  old  proof  spirit  (the  specific  gravity  of  which,  at  620  is  0^18^),  inthe 
proportion  of  nearly  M  i;aUon  of  the  present  proof-spirit  per  cent."  In  remrd  to  the  speclflc 
l>aritj  of  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  **  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  by  dromatar 
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b  the  instrument  beft  fitted,  in  the  hands  of  the  excise  officer,  to  indicate  that  specific  gniTity. 
and  they  think  it  ought  to  be  so  graduated  as  to  give  the  indication  of  strength,  not  upon  an  arbi- 
trary  scale,  but  in  terms  of  specific  gravity,  at  a  fixed  temperature,  which  in  the  presoit  case 
■hould  be  62<*,  or  that  of  the  standard  spirit." 

Aicohol  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  dissolves  the  resins,  camphor,  and  the  essential  oils ; 
and  hence  its  use  in  vamish-malcing,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  perfumenr ;  while  its  fluidity  at  the 
lowest  temperatures,— its  antiseptic  properties,  and  its  purity  and  ready  inflammability,  raider  it 
ftBplicable  to  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  (BrantU's  Chemistry,  Ure't  Dictionary  qfArU, 
art.  Alcohol.)   t^PiR'TS.] 

ALDER  iAlnus  alutinosa),  an  aquatic  tree^  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  Asia  and  North  America.  Its  timber  is  reddish  yellow  in 
colour,  and  beine  soft  works  easily.  It  is  much  used  for  pilcs^  pumps,  and  other 
underjp'ound  pun>oseB  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet ;  and  its  stems,  hollowed 
out,  are  amonj^  tne  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for  waterpipes.  The  veiny  knots 
are  often  cut  into  veneer.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning ;  and  the  young  shoots, 
when  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  alder  rots  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  ana  when  dry  is  subject  to  worms. 

ALE.    [Bekr.] 

ALEXANDRIA.    [Egypt.] 

ALGIERS  extends  about  500  miles  along  the 'northern  shore  of  Africa,  from 
about  8°  30'  east,  to  1"  30^  west.  It  is  boundedon  that  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  cast  b^  Tunis,  south  by  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and  west  by  Morocco,  from 
which  it  18  separated  by  the  desert  of  Angad.  There  are  four  provinces,  Algiers 
Proper.  Constantina,  Titteri,  and  Mascara  ;  the  first  was  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment ot  the  Dey  ;  the  others  under  local  rulers  called  Beys.  In  1830,  the  principal 
part  of  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  tVench,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 
Population,  about  2,000,000,  one  half  being  Kabyles  or  Berbers,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
Arabs,  Moors,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and  Soudan  negroes. 

The  countrv  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Atlas,  and  in  general  is  well 
watered  and  highly  fertile.  In  the  high  grounds  of  the  interior,  the  same  plants  can  be  reared  as 
are  cultivated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that 
all  the  productions  of  more  southern,  and  even  of  tropical  climates,  might  on  the  low  grounds 
near  the  coast  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  The  grain  sown  is  wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet, 
doura  and  rice.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  metals  and  timber ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards 
Oran  and  Mostagan,  there  is  great  abundance  of  fossil  salt.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
On  the  coast,  near  Bona,  there  are  extensive  coral  banks,  the  seat  of  an  important  fishery,  carried 
on  chiefly  by  Italian  vessels. 

Algiers,  36*>  4ti'  N.,  39  A'  E.,  the  principal  city  and  port,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
near  the  middle  of  the  coast.  It  is  defended  on  the  seaside  by  very  strong  batteries.  The 
harbour,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  is  formed  by  two  projecting  moles ;  and  is  about  15  feet  deep  ; 
but  it  is  unsafe,  and  vessels  lying  along  it  must  be  strongly  ustcned  by  cables.  Formerly  the 
population  was  about  70,(KM),  including  a  number  of  Jews  ;  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  Moors,  have  since  greatly  reduced  this  number.  Exports, — oil,  wax,  hides, 
aldns,  com,  fruit,  wool,  rugs,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  ostrich  feathers.  Imports,— cotton 
goods,  silks,  spices,  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  otiier  manufactured  goods. 

The  principal  intercourse  of  Algiers  is  with  France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  extent  of 
the  British  intercourse  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  as  the  public  accoimts  do  not  dihtinKuish 
the  trade  of  the  different  Barbary  States,  while  large  quantities  of  BritiHh  manufacturer,  parti- 
cularly cottons,  are  imported  b^  way  of  Le^om  and  Gibraltar.  In  1832,  the  value  of  cottons 
imported  into  the  town  of  Aimers,  was  from  France,  £7363 ;  and  of  British  cottons  from  Leg- 
horn, £28,A58;  Gibraltar,  £17,9U0;  Tunis,  £307;  total,  £A6,7M ;  in  all.  £54,128.  In  1K37  the 
amount  of  imports  into  Algiers  from  France  (exclusive  of  £83.507  of  specie)  was  £7(>3,787  :  of 
which  French  merchandise,  £472,020 ;  foreign  merchandiM*.  £231 ,7f!7 ;  in  the  same  year  the 
amount  of  exports  to  France  was  only  £58,012  exclusive  of  £;K);M  of  f>pocie. 

The  other  chief  ports  possessed  by  the  French  are  Oran,  Bona,  and  Mostagan,  The  principal 
inland  town  is  Constantina,  pop.  30.0<H>. 

The  Measitres,  Weights,  and  Monies  are  chiefly  those  of  France.  The  Algerine  pataoa, 
or  piastre  of  24  tomins,  is  valued  at  1  franc  86  cents,  or  Is.  6d.  sterling.  The  Turlvish  pic  used 
hi  measuring  cloth  =  241  inches ;  the  Aloorisli  pic,  used  for  cotton  and  linen,  =  18*4  inches.  The 
caffise  of  16  tarries  =  81  imperial  bushels.  The  metalli  of  oil  weighs  37  lbs.  6  oz.  avoirdupois. 
The  mctical  =  73  grains  troy ;  and  UM  rottoli  =  119  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  luis  relieved  the  Mediterranean  from  the  dread  of  piracy ;  thongh  it  will 
be  long  before  any  other  advantage  can  be  derived  from  this  achievement  by  France.  The  climate 
la  indeed  good,  and  the  soil  rich  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  are  regardless  of 
treaties,  strangers  to  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
war  as  their  profession.  For  some  years  rumours  prevailed  that  Louis  Philippe  was  determined 
to  relieve  his  exchequer  of  the  burden  entailed  by  this  colony  ;  but  as  some  of  tne  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  success  have  been  removed,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  he  will  persevere  in  tha 
undertaking.    {BusseWs  Barbarp  Statu,  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.  Xo.  XVIL) 

ALICANT.    [Spain.] 

ALIEN,  in  its  original. acceptation,  is  applied  to  any  one  bom  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain.  The  disqualifications  of  aliens  do  not,  however,  apply  to  all 
individuals  so  situated.  By  7  Anne,  c.  5,  the  children  of  all  natural  bom  subjects, 
though  they  happen  to_be  l>orn  beyond  tho  liegcance  of  the  crown,  are  deemed  to 
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be  n&timl  bom  sabjects  ;  snd  in  explanation,  it  is  enacted  by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
1 2,  that  this  privile^  does  not  inclade  the  children  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  were  attainted,  or  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.    By  13  Geo.  III. 
e.21,  §  1,  the  benefit  is  extended  to  grandchildren  of  natural  bom  subjects,  t.  e. 
to  the  cnUdren  of  persons  declared  to  be  naturalized  by  these  statutes.   Aliens 
onnot  hold  real  property  in  the  United  Kin|i^om,  but  an  alien  may  trade  and 
Mqaire  property  in  ffoods,  money,  and  other  personal  estate.    ^  Also,"  says  Sir 
WuliMn  Blackstone,^  an  alien  may  bring  an  action  concerning  personal  property, 
ud  may  make  a  will,  and  dispose  of  his  personal  estate :  not  as  in  France,  where 
the  king,  at  the  death  of  an  alien,  is  entitled  to  all  he  is  worth  bv  the  droit  d*aubains 
or  jut  MinaitiSj  unless  ho  has  a  peculiar  exemption"  (I.  3/2).    This  hard  law 
is  now  repea^d  in  France,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  representative  of  a  foreigner 
to  saoceed  to  his  property,  in  so  fiir  as  Frenchmen  hold  the  same  privilege  in  the 
foreigner'B  native  country  {Code  CiviL  Liv.  iii.  Tit.  i.  ch.  2,  art.  726').    Alien  enemies 
eui  hold  no  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cannot  pursue  actions.    ^  The 
children  of  aliens,"  says  Blackstone,  '*  bom  hero  in  England,  are,  gonerallv  speak- 
ing, natural  bom  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  sucn,  in  wnicn  the 
eoDBtitution  of  France  differs  from  ours  ;  for  there,  by  their  jus  aUnnatus,  if  a  child 
be  bom  of  foreign  parents^  it  is  an  alien"  (I.  374).    By  the  later  law  of  France, 
however,  children  <tf  foreign  parents  majr  become  naturalized  by  claiming  the 
Rivik|^  in  the  course  ox   a  year  following  the  attainment  of  majority,  and 
oedaring  their  determination  Jto  reside  permanently  in  France  {Code  Ctviiy  Liv. 
I  Tit.  L  ch.  1,  art.  9).    The  CTOwn  may  grant  to  aliens  letters  of  denization.    A 
dsniien  may  ^  take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may  not.  but 
cannot  take  by  inheritance :  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  must  claim,  oeing 
in  aUen,  had  no  heritable  blood  ^  and.  therefore,  could  convey  none  to  the  son* 
And  uj^n      '*'      '  *    •    -,       ..         i     »   .»     •  ...  _   j    .        ,         .  >. 

denization. 
The  rale  i 

The  fbll  right  of  citizenship  can  only  be  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
bills  of  naturalization,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  disabling  the  party  from  being 
a  Member  of  the  legieuature  or  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  13  Grco.  IT.  c.  3.  every 
foreign  seaman  who.  in  time  of  war,  serves  two  years  on  board  an  Englisn 
riiip,  hj  virtue  of  tne  King's  Proclamation,  b  naturalized :  and  by  statutes  13 
Geo.  If.  c.  7  :  20  Geo.  II.  c.  44  ;  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46  ;  2  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  and  13  Geo. 
III.  c.  25,  all  foreign  Protestants,  upon  their  residing  seven  years  m  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  without  bein^  absent  two  months  at  a  time,  and  all  such 
persons  serving  two  vears  in  a  military  capacitv  there,  or  being  three  years  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery,  without  afterwards  being  more  than  one  year  absent 
from  the  king's  dominions  ;  and  by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  §§  24,  27,  28  ;  and  28  Geo. 
111.  c.  20,  I  15,  all  foreigners  who  have  established  themselves  and  families  in 
Britain,  and  carried  on  the  southern  whale-fishery,  are  naturalized  as  if  by  act  of 
naturalization.  In  Ireland,  the  Parliament  passed  a  temporary  act  (14  and  16 
Cha.  II.  c.  13)  for  naturalizing  all  aliens  of  the  Protestant  religion  intending  to 
reside  permanently  with  their  families  and  propertv.  This  act  was  continued  by 
4  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  ^  and  rendered  perpetuiu  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  9. 

By  6  &  7  Wm.  I  v.  c.  11,  all  aliens,  on  their  arrival  from  abroad,  must  dechire 
their  name  and  country  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  landing,  and 
show  him  their  passport,  with  a  view  to  their  beiuff  registered,  under  penalty  of 
£2 ;  and  shipmasters  must  report  all  aliens  brought  over  seas  in  their  vessels, 
under  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  £10  additional  for  each  alien  on  board. 

ALKALIS,  a  chiss  of  chemical  bodies  characterized  generally  by  their  peculiar 
hot,  bitter,  and  caustic  taste ;  by  their  changing  the  colours  of  vegetable  blues  to 
green,  ana  vellows  to  brown  ;  and  bv  their  neutralizing^  acids,  and  forming  with 
wem  the  class  of  compounds  called  salts.  The  principal  alkalis  are  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda :  an  account  of  which,  and  such  others  as  possess  commercial 
interest,  will  be  given  under  their  proper  heads.  The  value  of  any  alkali  is  deter- 
mined by  an  aOuUimeter,  a  graduated  instmmcnt  which  shows  the  quantity  of  acid 
neutralized  by  a  given  wei|mt  of  the  sample,  and  hence  the  amount  of  pure  alkali 
contained  in  it.  The  alkaUmeter  at  present  used,  is  minutely  described  in  Mr 
Faraday's  Chemical  Manipulation, 

ALK  A  NET  (Fr.  Orcanette,  Ger.  Orkanez-wurzel.  It.  Arganetia.  Sp.  Ar^ 
eaneia)t  the  root  of  a  species  of  bugloss  {A  nchiisa  tinetoria),  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  white  within  ;  and  imparts  an 
elegant  tint  to  alcohol,  wax,  and  to  all  unctuous  substances. 
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The  colouring  matter  is  confined  to  the  bark,  and  the  small  roots  are  preferred,  as  these  hare 
most  bark  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Alkanet  is  produced  in  England ;  but  the  best  is  imported 
from  near  Montpellier  in  France,  and  from  the  Levant. 

ALLIGATION,  in  commercial  arithmetic,  is  a  formula  for  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  constituents  or  ingredients  in  a  mixture. 

I.  To  find  what  quantity  of  any  number  of  ingredients,  whose  rates  are  given,  will  compose  a 
mixture  of  a  given  rate.  Rule—\.  Write  down  the  rates  of  the  ingredients  under  each  other. 
8.  Connect  by  a  curved  line,  the  rate  of  each  ingredient,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  mixture, 
with  one  or  any  number  of  those  that  are  greater,  and  each  greater  rate  with  one  or  any  number 
of  those  that  are  less.  3.  Put  the  difference  between  the  mixture  rate,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
ingredients,  opposite  the  contrary  rate  with  which  it  is  linked.  4.  Then  if  only  one  difference  stand 
a^inst  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  quantity  belonging  to  that  rate ;  but  if  there  be  several,  their  sum 
will  be  the  quantity. 

Example  2.  What  quantity  of  spirits  at  17«> 
18a.  and  22s.  per  gallon,  must  be  taken,  so  as 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  ids.  the  gallon. 


Example  1.  Wine  at  9».  per  gallon  is  to  be 
mixed  with  wine  at  6s.  per  gallon ;  required  the 
proportions  so  as  to  sell  the  mixture  at  TS'  per 
gallon. 

yf9\    .    .   .    1  at  98.  per  gallon 


.    .    8  at  6s. 

That  is,  the  wine  at  9s.  per  gall,  most  be  to 
that  at  6s.,  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2. 


r  17)    .    •_••_•    2  at  178.  per  gallon. 


20^  22(    .       3  +  2-5at228. 
lis) 2atl8s. 

Ans.  2  gallons  at  178. ;  5  at  22s. ;  and  8  lU  ISs. 

n.  When  the  whole  composition  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  Rule. — Find  an  answer  as 
before,  by  linking ;  then  say  as  the  sum  of  the  quantities,  or  differences  thus  determined,  is  to  the 
given  Quantity,  so  is  each  ingredient  found  by  hnking,  to  the  required  quantity  of  each. 

III.  When  one  of  the  ingredients  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  HhU. — Take  the  difference 
between  each  price  and  the  mean  rate  as  before ;  then,  as  the  difference  of  that  ingredient  whose 
quantity  is  given  is  to  the  rest  of  the  differences  respectively,  so  is  the  quantity  given  to  the 
several  quantities  required. 

In  the  same  manner,  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  worked  when  several  of  the  ingredients  are 
limited  to  certain  quantities,  bv  finding  first  for  one  limit,  and  then  for  another.  In  general, 
however,  cases  in  aUigation  are  best  resolved  b^  an  aual^-tical  process,  as  they  form  what  are  called 
indelerminaU  or  unlimited  problems,  from  their  admitting  of  a  variety  of  answers.    [A  vaaAoa.  J 

ALLOWANCES.    [Tare.] 

ALLOYf  in  coinage,  a  certain  proportion  of  harder  metal,  mixed  with  pure  gold 
and  silver,  m  order  to  render  them  less  flexible,  and  better  adapted  for  general  use. 

ALLSPICE.    [Pimento.] 

ALMONDS  {UvL.  AmandeUn,  Fr.  Amandes,  Ger.  Mandeln,  It.  Mandate, 
Por.  Amendotu,  Sp.  Aimendias),  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree 
iAmvffdalis  commums),  a  native  of  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  now  naturalized  in  the 
south  of  Euro^.  Almonds  are  of  an  oblong  compressed  shape,  nutty  taste,  and 
ftro^  covered  with  a  thick  brown  skin.  Tnere  are  two  permanently  distinct 
varieties. — the  sweet  and  the  biiier;  but  many  subvaricties  are  distinguished 
in  the  places  of  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  eye  can  discover  no  dinercnce 
between  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  nor  between  the  trees  which  produce  them  ; 
and  it  is  asserted  (though  without  probability)  that  the  same  tree,  by  culture,ha8  been 
made  to  bear  both.  Afinonds  are  now  little  used  in  medicine  ;  tne  sweet,  are  a  com- 
mon article  of  the  dessert ;  the  bitter,  are  used  chiefly  in  cooking  to  give  a  flavour 
to  other  articles.  Both  become  rancid  bv  keeping.  They  are  gathered  in  August 
and  September,  but  are  not  generallv  snipped  till  the  middle  of  October.  Tney 
are  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  Barbary,  especially  Mogadore,  and 
from  Valencia,  Alicant,  and  Malaga,  in  Spain  ;  small  quantities  are,  besides, 
brought  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Bitter  almonds  are  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  Barbary.  The  best  sweet  are  the  Jordan  variety,  brought  from 
Malaga ;  they  are  longer,  flatter,  less  pointed  at  one  end,  and  less  round  at  the 
other,  and  have  a  paler  cuticle  tbian  the  other  kinds. 

Prior  to  183S,  when  the  duty  was  reduced,  the  consumption  of  almonds  was  only  about  3000  cwts. 
annually ;  but  it  Is  now  800U  cwts.  In  1836,  there  were  imported  17,370  cwts. ;  re-exported,  8814 
cwts. ;  and  entered  for  consumption,  8061  cwts.,  yielding  of  customs'  revenue,  ^'81()].  The  prices 
in  bond,  per  cwt.,  quoted  in  the  London  market  m  July  183^,  were,  Jordan,  £ii  to  i,'10 ;  Valencia, 
£4, 10s. ;  Barbary,  bitt«r.  £S,  H)b. 

CusUmarjf  Tares.— In  the  shell,  S-dd  parts ;  in  baskets  of  U  to  1|  cwt,  6  lbs.  each ;  in  serons  of 
II  to  2  cwt.,  12  lbs.  each. 

Almond  Oil,  a  Cat  or  greasy  substance  expreaaed  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  Bp.  gr.  'PIS. 
It  is  pale  yellow,  bat  becomes  colourless  when  long  exposed  to  light.  It  soon  grows  rancid,  cspe* 
dally  if  in  contact  wltii  oxygon.  [Oil.]  It  is  so  plentiful,  that  6i  lbs.  of  almonds  have  yielded 
1  lb.  6  ox.  <rf  oil  by  cold  expression,  and  i  lb.  more  on  heating  them. 

ALMUDE,  a  measure  for  liquids  in  various  places.  In  Lisbon,  it  contains  3*64 
imp.  galls. ;  in  Oporto,  5*61  do. ;  in  Faro,  4*08  ao. ;  and  in  Conbtantinople,  1*15  do. 

ALOE,  AMERICAN.    [Maguey.] 

ALOES  (Fr.  Aloet.  GerAi.&Sn.Aloe,  Pers.  Sibbir),  a  bitter  resinous  juice, 
extracted  from  the  leaves  of  a  BucGulent  plant  of  the  same  name.    It  is  used  as  a 
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eommon  pmrffatiTe  medicine.  Three  kinds  are  known  to  dnuggist^  nAmol j^— 1 .  So- 
eotrine,  from  the  island  of  Soeotrs,  is  sometimes  imported  in  cnests  irom  the  LoTuit ; 
it  is  the  porestf  thoo^  seldom  to  be  foond  genuine  in  this  countrr :  the  aloes 
brought  firom  the  Gape  Colony^  and  Melinda,  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  miTift 
ttune,  bnt  they  are  mnch  inferior  in  quality.  2d,  Hepatic,  or  liTer-coloured  aloes,  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Bombay  in  gourds ;  a  darker  kmd  is  brouj^t  from  Barbadoes. 
3d,  CabalUne,  known  by  its  rank  smell,  is  used  only  for  horses.  These  yarieties  of 
sloes  are  said  to  differ  only  in  purity,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  some  instances,  from  dilferent  species  of  the  same  plaot.  »)cotnne  aloee 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  only  draining  the  leayes,  after  bemg  cut  at  their  base : 
Hepatic  or  Barbadoes  aloes,  by  boiling  or  sliffht  pressure ;  and  horse  aloes  seem  to 
be  a  eoarse  preparation  from  tne  dre^s  of  the  last.  Those  of  best  quality  are  glossy, 
not  yery  black,  but  brown ;  when  rubbed  or  cut,  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  compact,  but 
easy  to  break ;  easily  soluble ;  of  an  unpleasant  peculiar  smell,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste. 

ALOE-WOOD  (Fr.  BoU  (TAloh.  Ger.  Aloe-holx.  Lat.  Lignum  Aloet),  caUed 
also  Xylo- Aloes  or  Calumbae,  is  procured  frx)m  the  interior  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  iAguilaria  AphaUocha  of  Roxburgh),  growing  in  some  parts  of  Assam, 
Cochin,  and  Qiina.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  saturate  with  a  peculiar  aromatic 
Rsmous  nmtter,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  eastern  nations.  This  substance  is 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  disease,  as  the  sound  wood  is  wbite  and  inodorous.  It  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  medicine,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  incense.  (A%n$U^t 
Materia  Indica,) 

ALQUEIRE,  a  com  measure  in  Portusal  and  Brazil.  100  alqueires  of  Lisbon 
=  371  imp.  bushels  ;  and  100  alqueires  oTMaranham  =  124}  imp.  bushels. 

AUJM  {Anh.  Shebb.  Du.  Aluin,  Fr.Alun.  Ger,  Alaun.  I%,AUume.  Por. 
Pidrahume.  Rus.  Kwastii.  Sp.  Alumbre),  an  earthy  salt  extensiyely  used  in  tiie 
arts.  It  is  found  natiye  only  in  small  quantities  :  but  it  has  long  been  produced 
artificially.  The  basis  of  common  alum  is  sulpoate  of  alumina,  combined  with 
snlphate  of  potash.  It  is  brittle^  colourless,  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  astringent 
taste,  and  crystallizes  generally  in  transparent  octahedrons.  Sp.  gr.  173.  Water 
at  60^  Fahren.  dissolyes  about  I-15th,  and  at  212'*,  about  3-4ths  of  its  weight  of  alum. 
Its  contamination  with  iron  may  be  detected  by  nut-gall|  or  prussiate  of  potash  ; 
the  last  will  ^ye  solution  of  alum  a  blue  tint  if  it  contain  iron.  The  most  extensiye 
alum-works  m  Britain  are  at  Hurlett  and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  where  it  is 
prepared  from  slaty-elayj  obtained  from  the  shales  of  old  coal-pits.    It  is  also  pre- 

S^red  extensiyely  at  Wnitby^  from  a  stratum  of  alum  slate,  said  to  extend  29  nulcs. 
nt  the  British  alum  is  inferior  to  the  Boch  alum  imported  from  Smyrna,  and  also 
to  the  Roman  alum,  manufactured  at  La  Tolfa,  near  Home.  This  last  is  the  purest 
of  all,  and  is  generally  distin^ished  by  bein^  mixed  with  a  little  reddidi  powdery 
matter.  Alum  is  also  extensively  proaaced  m  China,  from  whence  it  is  exported 
to  India.  This  salt  is  much  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  consequence  of 
the  attraction  of  its  base  for  colouring  matter.  It  is  al^o  used  in  lake  colours, 
leather  dressing,  pasting  paper,  clariiymg  liquors,  by  candleinakers  to  harden  ana 
whiten  the  tallow,  &o.    In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  an  astringent. 

The  i»riee  of  British  alum  was  lately  quoted  at  lU.  p«r  cwt.,  and  Roch,  at  S48.  to  SOs.  per  cwt. 
(Sulomarp  Tare,  In  casks,  10  to  12  per  cent. 

AMADOU.    [AoARia] 

AMALGAM,  a  name  applied  to  the  combinations  of  mercury  with  other  metals. 

AMAZON-StONE,  a  crystallized  variety  of  felspar,  of  a  beautiful  apple-green 
colour.    Localities,  Ural  Mountains  and  South  America. 

AMBER  (Fr.  5ucct7K  Ger,  Bem»tein.  It. Ambragialla.  LMi.Succinumelectrum. 
Rus.  Jantar.  Sp.  Ambar),  a  solid,  brittle,  carbonaceous  substance,  found  in  beds  of 
lignite,  in  various  countries,  more  particularly  on  the  Adriatic  and  Sicilian  shores, 
and  in  Prussia,  near  the  seacoast,  oetween  Memel  and  Dantzic,  where  there  are 
res:ular  mines  of  it.  It  is  discovered  generally  in  nodules,  or  small  pieces  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  and  very  commonly  translucent.  When  bruised,  it  exhales 
a  slight  aromatic  odour.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  when  rubbed  it 
becomes  electrical.  Sp.  gr.  1*07.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  copal  or  other 
resins,  which  are  detected  by  their  different  appearance,  and  by  not  exhaling  the 
proper  odour  when  burned.  The  origin  of  amber  is  uncertain  ;  Mr  Phillips  states 
that  it  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  fossil  resin.  It  is  imported  into  this  country 
chiefly  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  used  in  varnishes,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  the  mann&ctare  of  necklaces.  &c.  In  oriental  commerce,  it  is  carried  into  India 
from  JafMui,  Madagascar,  and  tao  Philippines.    iAimlie*§  Materia  Indica), 
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AMBERGRIS  (Fr.  Ambergris.  Ger.  Amhra.  It.  Amhracani.  Lat.  Amhra 
grisea.  Sp.  &  Por.  Ambargris),  a  substance  found  principally  in  warm  climates, 
floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  shore  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  morbid  product  ox 
the  spermaoeti-whale.  It  is  generally  procured  in  small  fragments,  but  sometimes  in 
masses  weighing  upwards  of  100  lbs.  When  good,  it  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a  bright  gray 
colour,  which  is  darkest  externally,  and  intermixed  with  yellow  or  reddish  strides. 
It  has  a  fragrant  and  peculiar  odour  when  heated  or  rubbed.  Sp.  gr.  about  *914. 
The  best  comes  from  Madagascar,  Surinam,  and  Java.  It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 
It  usually  sells  in  London,  at  from  5s.  to  lis.  per  oz.  This  high  price  loads  to 
frequent  adulteration  of  the  commodity. 

AMBOYNA.    [East  Indian  Islands.] 

AMBOYNA,  OR  LINGrOA  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  various  colours,  and  haring 
the  shades  generally  small.  It  is  much  used  m  cabinet-work,  and  is  imported  from 
Coram  and  Amboyna,  in  logs  of  about  2  feet  wide. 

AMETHYST  (Fr.  ^m^/Ayrftf.  Ger.  A  metgsL  It.  A  matUta.  Por.  &  Sp. 
AmetUio)f  a  precious  stone  of  a  purplish  violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy.  It  is 
of  two  kinds^  the  oriental  and  common.  Of  these,  the  oriental,  which  is  a  species 
of  sapphire,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  The  common  or  occidental  amethyst  is 
merely  a  coloured  variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is  in  beauty,  lustre,  and 
hardness,  much  inferior  to  the  oriental  amethyst.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in  rounded 
pieces,  and  in  massive  portions ;  but  its  primary  form,  like  that  of  quartz,  is  a 
slightly  obtuse  rhomboid.  It  is  most  valuable  when  large^  high  coloured,  and  with- 
out flaws.  It  is  found  in  India,  Germany,  Sweden,  auu  Spain,  but  is  imported  into 
this  country  chiefly  from  Brazil.    [Sapphire.] 

AMIANTHUS.    [Asbestus.] 

AMMONIA,  volatile  alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  a  pungent  volatile  substance, 
of  great  importance  and  extensive  use,  which  is  formed  during  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  of  animal  matter.  When  pure,  it  is  a  gaseous  body,  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  azote  ;  sp.  gr.  '590  ;  but  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  it  is  generally  used  either  in  solution  in  water,  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances. 

Liquid  Ammonia,  or  Hartshorn,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  |)reparcd 
either  by  passing  the  gas  as  it  is  formed  directly  into  water,  or  by  distillation  from 
sal-ammoniac,  burnt  lK)ne,  and  water.  In  the  former  case,  tnc  sp.  gr.  is  'U80,  in  the 
latter  '954.  It  is  limpid,  colourless,  very  volatile,  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  a  caustic 
taste  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica. 

Acetate  op  Ammonia,  or  Spirit  op  Mindererus,  is  prepared  by  adding  Sesoui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste  ;  ana  is 
employed  extemaUy  as  a  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Carbonates  op  Ammonia. — The  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  may  be  obtained  by 
uniting  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  two  volumes  of  ammonial  gas.  1 1  is  a 
dry,  wnito,  volatile  powder,  and  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  a  prepamtion  called 
Spirit  qfSal  Volatile,  The  Sesqui-carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion from  a  mixture  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chalk,  and  usually 
occurs  in  cakes,  broken  out  of  the  subliming  vessel.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  crys- 
talline texture,  semi-transparent,  and  hard^  odour  pungent,  and  taste  penetrating. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  cnemical  preparations.  In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  and  is  usually  called  smelling-salts.  It  is  also  usea  instead  of  yeast,  in 
making  some  kinds  of  bread. 

Muriate  op  Ammonia,  or  Sal- Ammoniac  (Fr.  Sel  A  mmonxac.  Ger.  Salmiak.  It. 
Sale  Ammoniaco.  Rus.  Naschatur).  was  originally  procured  from  Egypt^  where  it 
was  made  from  the  soot  of  camers  dung.  It  is  now,  however,  prepared  m  abund- 
ance in  this  country,  by  decomposition  of  the  ammonial  fluid  given  off*  during  the 
preparation  of  coal-gas ;  alsOj  by  a  complicated  process,  from  bones  and  other  refuse 
of  animal  substances  containing  its  ingredients.  It  is  likewise  found  native  at  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  in  some  of  the  Tuscan  Lakes,  and  in  Persia,  Bucharia,  &c.  As  gene- 
rally obtained,  it  is  in  large  cakes  of  a  semi-circular  form,  translucent  and  colour- 
loss,  with  a  sharp  saline  taste,  but  no  smell.  Sal-ammoniac  is  extensively  employed 
in  tne  arts.  It  is  used  in  preparing  aqua  re^a,— in  soldering  some  of  the  metals, — 
in  tinning  iron  and  copper,— 4n  the  preparing  of  dyes  ;  also  in  various  chemical 
manufkctures.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Russia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  to  the  United  States. 

AMMONIACUM(Arab.Fe«AooAf.  Fr.GommeAmmoniaque.  Ger.  Ammoniack), 
%  gum  resin,  procured,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  the  Heracleum  gummi' 
ferum^  but  by  others  referred  to  uie  Ferula  Orientalis,    It  has  rather  a  heavy  smelli 
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andtVitter  vwect  taste.    It  is  in  agKlatinated  masses  of  iean,  or  in  sepinta  dir 
drops,  of  i  yellowish  white  colour,  ^p.  gr.  1*207.    That  which  is  decidedly  gatti- 


laot ;  and  in  the  arts,  to  form  the  diamond  cement  employed  to  join  pieces  of  hrokea 
glworporoehun. 

AMPHORA.    FAnpora.] 

AMSTERDAM.  [Hoixand.] 
,  ANCHOR  (Fr.  Ancre.  Ger.  Anker,  It.  Aneora,  Sp.  Ancld),  a  heayy  hooked 
iron  iostnunent  for  fixing  a  yessel  in  a  harhour  or  road.  Large  ships  carry  four 
prifidpal  uichors,  the  iheet,  best  bower,  email  bowery  and  epare  anchort ;  and  two 
Bull  ones  besides,  for  particular  purposes,  namely,  the  stream  and  hedge.  The 
fom  (^thia  well-known  instrument  remained  almost  unchanged  from  a  very  early 
period,  nntil  of  late  years,  when  more  complex  methods  of  nbrication  have  been 
putially  introduced.  iLardner's  Cyclonadia,  Mani^faeturet  in  Metal,  t.  i.  p.  93.) 
Aaebors  are  extensively  manufacturecl  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  nearly  2500 
tons  are  annually  exported  to  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

ANCHORAGhl,  a  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port.    It  means 
auo  a  ship's  anchoring  ground. 

ANCHOVY  (Fr.  Anchoit.  It.  Aeciuga),  a  smaU  fish  {Engraulue  encnuicholutf 
^^yier),  about  the  size  of  a  finger.ofablueish-brown  colour  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
^hite  on  the  belly.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  off  Gorgona,  near 
*^^ni,  where  it  is  taken  in  May,  June,  and  July.  It  is  also  found  on  the  coasts 
«i  Fnnce  and  Portugal,  and  occasionally  on  the  shores  of  England.  After  being 
^Q^t,  and  the  heads  and  entrails  separated,  the  bodies  are  salted  and  packed  in 
foail  barrels,  in  which^  if  the  air  be  excluded,  they  wiU  keep  for  a  considerable 
^  Genuine  anchones  are  smaU  and  firm,  round  backed,  noro  red,  with  skin  of 
a  silTefy  white.  Those  that  are  dark  brown  without,  witn  flabby  pale  coloured 
Qcsh^  snd  tapering  much  towards  the  taU.  are  commonly  Sardines,  an  inferior 
*P^,  frequently  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the  true  kind.  Tney  are  used 
as  a  condiment.  About  140,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported. 
Cufmarif  Tare,  In  barrels  of  161tM.,  6  lbs.  each. 

ANFORA,  OR  AMPHORA,  a  Venetian  liquid  measure  =  114  imp.  galls,  nearly. 
Ibe  ancient  Roman  amphont  of  2  umc,  contained  about  6*39  imp.  galU. ;  and  the  ancient  Greek 
^mn  or  amphareus  of  6  choi,  was  equal  to  3*61  imp.  galls,  nearly.    ( Pattclon's  Metrologle.) 

.  ANGEL,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  first  issued  in  1465.  by  Eklward  IV.,  when 
It  WM  valued  at  b's.  8d.  In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII/s  reign,  its  value  was 
^i3C(l  to  88. :  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  lOs. ;  at  which  rate  it  was  valued  until 
tbe  close  of  Charles  I.'s  reign ;  after  which  it  was  no  longer  coined. 

^oii^eM  or  half  angel  of  3a.  4d.,  was  anciently  a  very  common  coin ;  so  much  so,  that  forty 
P^"«e  bettme  a  prorerbial  expression  for  a  snuUl  wager  (Shaktpean^s  Uenry  VI II.) ;  and  it  stiU 
^^atba  the  legal  and  establiraed  fee  in  many  offices. 

ANGELICA  (Fr.  Ajwelique),  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  common  in  Britain, 

ul  whose  parts  have  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  bitter  taste.    The 

A.  Archangelica,  a  biennial,  is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  use  of 

confectioners,  by  whom  a  sweetmeat  is  made  of  the  stalks.    The  roots  are  used  in 

n^dicine,  for  which  purpose,  however,  those  from  Spain  and  Bohemia  are  [)roferred. 

The  common  wild  kind  (A.  eyhestris,  a  perennial)  possesses  properties  similar  to 

^e  other,  but  is  much  weaker.    tDuncan*t  Diapematory.) 

Outomaiy  Tare  in  casks,  15  per  caxU 

ANGOLA  extends  from  about  lat.  1"  to  IS**  S.  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  ;  and 

comprehends  the  districts  of  Angola  Proper,  Loango,  Congo,  and  Bengiicla.    The 

whole  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  tneir  settlements  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 

coast.    The  residence  of  the  governor  is  at  St  Paul  de  Loando ;  pop.  8000. 

Thto  eoart  Is  very  imperfectly  known,  as  foreign  intercourse  is  prohibited  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  appears  to  be  certain,  however,  that  the  principal,  or  rather  the  sole  object  for  wliich  it  is 
Ksmted  to.  Is  the  trade  in  slaves,  of  whom,  from  18,000  to  20,000  are  said,  by  Mr  Martin,  to  be 
UDually  exported,  chiefly  to  BraziL  For  the  protection  of  this  infamous  txaffic,  a  considerable 
military  force  is  maJntained  on  the  coa»t,  composed  mostly  of  convicts. 

ANGOSTURA,  or  CUSP  ARIA  BARK,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  a  valuable 
tonic,  obtained  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  species  of  Galipea, — the  former  being 
in  flat,  and  the  latter  in  quilled  pieces.  It  breaks  with  a  short  and  resinous  frac- 
ture, is  eovCTed  with  an  ash-coloured  epidermis,  is  internally  smooth,  and  of  a  dull 
brownish-yellow  colour.  Its  odour  is  rather  nauseous  and  fishy,  and  it  has  a 
■tnmg  bitter  flaTonr,  acoompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  pungency. 
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It  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Sonth  America,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Angostura  in  Colombia. 

A  spurious  and  poisonous  bark  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  ancos- 
tura.  *'  This  is  more  intensely  bitter,  and  in  shorter  and  less  regular  pieces  than 
the  genuine  ;  intemallj,  it  is  nearly  olack,  and  externally,  coYered  ynth  a  rough 
rust-colouHMi  epidermis."    {Brande*»  Pharmacy.) 

AN  I  MI,  improperly  called  gum  animi,  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  a  large  tree 


iHumerujBa)  growing  in  South  America.    It  is  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour, 
ana  is  met  with  pamy  in  transparent  and  somewhat  unctuous  grains  or  tears,  ana 


ANISEED  is  the  product  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
but  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  sweetish  taste.  The  small  compact  seed  imported  from  Spain,  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  lighter  and  larger  kind,  which  is  the  growth  of  this  country.  It 
18  an  article  of  the  materia  medtca, 

OH  qfA  nUetd  is  %  volatile  fluid,  obtained  from  the  aeods  by  distillation ;  it  concretes  at  about  5(T*, 
which  is  ItR  leading  character.  It  is  in  general  imported  for  pharmaceutical  use,  from  Spain ;  and 
is  consumed  chiefly  in  the  preparation  or  horse  medicines. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  in  various  places.  The  English  anker  contains  10 
wine  gallons,  or  8^  imp.  galls.  The  S€K)ttish  anker  of  20  Scottish  pints,  equal 
about  7  i  imp.  galls.  In  Copenhagen,  the  anker  contains  about  8^  imp.  galls. ;  in 
X^russia,  7^  ;  in  Amsterdam,  Riga,  and  Pemau,  8^  ;  in  Revel,  9^  ;  and  in  Rostock, 
nearlv  8  imp.  galls. 

ANN  A^  an  Indian  money  of  a<;count,  equal  to  the  16th  part  of  a  rupee,  or  about 
IJd.  sterling  ;  also  a  small  weight. 

ANNAAl,  an  empire  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India  ;  bounded  N.  by  China, 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  Chinese  Sea  ;  and  W.  by  Siam.  It  was  esta- 
blished about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  comprises  the  kii^doms 
of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Kamboja,  Cliiampa,  mo  or  Boatan,  and  part  of  Laos. 
Area  vaguely  estimated  at  98,000  square  miles  ;  and  population  at  6,000,000.  The 
capital,  Hu^^  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  m  Asia  ;  pop.  100,000.  The 
government  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  with  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  the  officers 
of  state  :  the  king  is  nominally  a  vassal  of  China. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  Kamboja  on  the  8.  and  Tonquin  on  the  N.,  consist  chiefly 
of  low  alluvial  tracts,  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  the  central  part,  orriich'n- 
China,  is  generallv  mountainous,  with  here  and  there  valleys  of  considerable  extent  and  fertility. 
A  material  diversity  of  climate  in  found  to  obtain  throughout  the  empire,  resulting  as  well  from 
physical  aspect  as  fh)m  geographical  situation.  In  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  the 
seasons  observe  the  same  course  as  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  but  in  Cochin-China  a  hif  h  range  of 
mountains  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  central  range  of  Hindustan,  in  reversing  the  order  of 
Masons ;  so  that  a  dry  season  prevails  during  the  south-west,  and  a  wet  one  during  the  north-east 
monsoon, — the  rains  continuing  from  October  till  March.  The  climate  is  in  general  salubrious. 
The  metallic  productions  are  inconsiderable,  except  in  Tonquin,  which  abounds  both  in  the  useful 
and  precious  metals.  The  mines  are  worked  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  furnish  employment,  accord- 
Ing  to  Mr  Crawfurd,  to  about  Sfi.OdO.  The  yearlv  produce  of  the  silver  mines  is  stated  at  about 
213.6IK)  ounces.  The  v^etable  species  differ  little  from  those  in  similar  latitudes  in  other  parts 
of  India.  Tea  and  sillc  are  produced  in  the  northern  provinces;  but,  lilce  all  other  productions 
of  the  country  demanding  the  exercise  of  skill  and  intefligenco,  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  China. 
Certain  descriptions  of  cinnamon,  cardanmms,  eaj^lc-wgod,  and  other  trifling  articles,  are  subject 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  goverrment.  Ihe  domoiittc  trafhc  of  the  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  great  rivers  of  Kamboja  and  Tonquin,  or  by  the  seacc>a>»t. 

The  foreign  trade  is  gre.aly  inferior  to  that  of  Siain.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  that  country, 
China,  and  the  British  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  intercourse  with  China  u»  parily  by 
sea,  and  partly  by  land  with  the  provinces  adjoinlrg  Tonquin  ;  the  exports  con  i.st  principally  of 
cardamums,  areca-nut,  sugar,  cinnamon,  salt,  salt  tisli,  nee,  fancy  woods,  varnish,  eagle-wood, 
ebony,  cotton,  stick-lac,  ivory,  peltry,  hides  and  horns,  deers'  sinews,  and  ornamental  feathers, 
with  a  variety  of  dyeing  drugs  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  from  Tonquin  ;  the  imports  ore  teas, 
wrought  silks,  Chinese  and  Briti>h  manufactures,  and  Bengal  opium.  The  intercourse  with  Siam 
is  entirely  conducted  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Siamese  port  of  Bankok.  The  trade  with  the 
British  ports  has  chiefly  originated  since  the  establishment  of  Singapore  in  !8]9;  the  exports 
are  confined  to  rice,  salt,  sugar,  raw  silk,  with  some  minor  commodities* ;  the  im|>orts  are  opsum. 
catechu  for  the  consumption  of  the  Kamhojans.  iron  taken  to  Saigon  only,  flre-anns.  with  some 
British  woollens  and  white  cotton  goods.  The  direct  intercourw  with  Kuropeans  is  inconsiderable ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  domestk;,  and  almovt  the  whole  of  the  foreign  commerce,  i^  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  who  are  both  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  empire.  The  teaportt  ar« 
numerous,  and  in  general  good.  The  principal  are  Saigon,  in  Kamb«)ja ;  Faifo  and  llui',  in  Cochin- 
China;  and  Cachao,  in  Tonquin.  The  latter,  situate  in  lat.  22*>  36'  N.,  and  long.  105**  IV  £.,  pop. 
150,000,  may  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the  empire. 

Mtatwret  and  Weij^,^Tha  ordinary  weighu  are  those  of  China.    At  Hu§  and  Faifo,  however. 
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Ii«oua)|gtd  and  Anr,  Mhut^^ >!«■•<« -- —~ 

Tba  apMh  doUar  paiMs  ts  Cochln-Clitak,  ud  it  nluid  u  II  qiwi  tar  Uh  K>ntBBaat. 

JMA — Hq  tBiHrt  duliM  An  levied  j  UpdUieobl»uticlB|ittnJULadlig|i[iuB»whklitiiD 
b  RAdij  Bid  bj  tbe  riiliii—  Ad  eipoft  dalj  of  i  per  oeDU  le  levied  on  — ■^■tru-r.  pepper, 
ftaHBBoa*  HorT,  rfatooeerv'  korve,  ««almBeete»  euea  wood,  eintijr,  ead  red  woed{  mhI  m 
Heitir  ned  cordMO  10  por  et.  T>»  eipnrtellai  b«  enlii,  buUioii,  oopper,  egUa  irosd,  rtee,  aid 
■lileeBWniUnJ;  but  U»  pfcUMika  It  niliar  Boalnal  t)iu  nal;  and  ike  uporMlsa  sf  rlea 
■ad  alt  ie  allowed  bf  UBeuo.  Tbo  dilcf  port  diufft  lea  dull  on  lb*  iiMaeiiinneiH  irf  tbe  neeei. 
UwimooDt  of  iili^  le  kiweel  H  Ibocaplld,  and  hlihMI  al  IJalfOD,— la  aUard  diMtakctln  InteodeJ 
10  ■■■-*■■*■*"—  the  aatanl  dSadrafltMeB of  Ibe  nortborv  porte,  and  place  tbea  oa an  twaOa 
■ttb  lb*  One  tertKHTO*  Salmi.    ((V*^^i8iMi«»i  oJlit- »<«.) 

ANNATTO,  «■  ARNOTTO  (Da.  Orieaan^  Hohie.  Ft.  Rmou.  Got.  OrJMm. 
It.  Oriono.  For.  Orinu),  ■  raddiih  d je,  ia  ui  iniplMated  eitract  frwn  the  pellicU* 
orihcMedtcftheAuaOrriJwUikiiktiTeMUHkuujMiarchlpeluo.  Kiibronght 
to  this  oomiti?  from  Bndl  ftnd  Gniuiij  bat )(  ia  al»  to  b«  foDiiiriD  the  Eut  wd 
West  Indies.  It  ia  tued  bf  dyen  for  giTiiig  more  or  leaa  of  ku  orange  cut  to  tke 
■im^  jcUowi, — u  kn  iiigredi«iit  in  vtnuiliis,— wid  for  colooring  ehMw.  Anutto 
ii  modraxtel;  hafd,  irf'  >  brown  eolanr  on  ths  ontsida,  uid  &  dull  Ted  within.  Than 
ue  two  kindi.  Flag  OT  <Mu  uuutto,  in  rakv  of  kboat  two  or  three  poonda 
wei^t  each,  ia  geaenllr  eDveloped  in  luge  3>g  leavea.  Roll  uuutto.  ■  man 
coDcCBtnted  extract,  ii  broo^t  in  aowll  roDi  of  a  few  oonces  weight,  and  contain! 
*  laner  proportion  <rf  coloDiing  mailer  than  the  farmer.  Tbi*  a  tJw  kind  naed 
dud^  indauiea. 

Tlie  caKnapUon  of  unwtbi  baa  modi  Inmaaed  oflal*  yean,  partly  ftmn  a  traal  ahafn—l  at 
IboAicj  In  ini.    In  lUe,  tbe  quaaUl)  caund  for  borne  ecneumptjiin  iruiaatRllia. 

ANNITITY,  asj  Sied  ram  trf' maaey  which  ii  pajiabla  either  jearlj  or  ingiTon 
pottioiia  at  atatedperiodiof  tbejear.  Annuities  are  of  two  kinds :  fint  thoae  caDed 
CrrtaH,  pajahle  diuing  ■  fixed  term  of  jears,  llie  raloe  of  which  ia  foanded  apon 
the  openUioa  of  compound  interest ;  and^nnw(Mtoi>£iHe,m  which  the  operation 
of  eoopnmd  interest  is  oombined  with  the  chanoes  affecting  the  doration  of  homu 

I.  ^ititwtfiet  Ceriiun  for  terms  of  years  are  cnrrently  sold  by  gorenunent,  and 
by  many  of  Uie  insurance  companiea.  Their  vaJne  flactnates  with  the  market  ralo 
of  interest ;  uid  the  price  of  those  sold  by  HOTemmcDt,  aa  well  as  by  other  parties, 
il  gmerally  runlated  by  Ibe  current  rate  of  3  per  ceut.  stock  ; — tbe  sum  sunk  in 
Ibe  poTchase  of  an  umnily  producing  a  smaller,  or  a  larger  reloru,  according  aa  the 
— ; •  ___!.  ;_  i.:..i ]g^      Tbua,  suppoaing  3  per  cent,  stock  to  bo  at  par,  or 
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jper  cant, — a  sum  of  £100  snuk  in  tbe  porchaae  of  an  annuity  from  goTemmeut 
fer^  yean,  would  purchase  ooly  £ti,  13e.  Bd.  per  umnm  ;  but  if  the  3  per  cents. 
UI  toSO,  tbey  then  yield  a  retnm  of  3}  per  cent,  interest  for  every  £10<)  invested 
in  them;  and  the  same  snm  will  purchase  an  annuity  for  20  yean  of  i:7,  3s.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  the  goTemment  anntiities  may  be  pnr- 
ebased  at  (be  common  pricee  of  stock  :— 

Annmus  poaTERiu  or  Y&uu  which  £100  (Afonn)  will  purchase,  when  th* 
3  per  cent.  Stock,  «i  dimdend,  is  at  the  followiag  piicsa  :~ 
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2.  A  nnuities  on  Lives  are  of  different  kinds,  according  as  ihej  are  made  to  depend 
upon  single  lives,  joint-lives,  or  upon  lives  stibject  to  particular  contingencies. 
Tney  are,  as  well  as  the  former  class,  currently  sold  by  government,  and  also  by 
insurance  companies.  Their  value  of  course  nuctuates  with  the  market-rate  of 
interest ;  but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  nominee ;  being  highest 
when  the  expectancy  of  life  is  greatest,  and  decreasing  gradually  as  age  advances. 
Of  late  years  also,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  sexes,  as  most  obser- 
Tations  unite  in  confirming  the  fact,  that  on  the  average  females  live  longer  than 
males.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  annuities  on  single  lives 
are  at  present  granted  by  government : — 

Life  Annuities,  which  £100  (Money)  will  purchase  when  the  3  per  cent.  Stock, 

ex  dividend^  is  at  the  following  prices : — 


£99.3«.6d 

.  and  undrr'£91.  12*.  Id-,  and  un-!£85.  Ss.  2d.,  and  un- 

£7»,  9s.  5d.,and  un-| 

Age  of 
Nomi- 
nee. 

£100, 16t.  lOd.,  the 

der£93. 

0s.6d.,the 

drT£86,  68.7d.,  the 

,    deri:80. 

10«.  9J.,  the 

rate  of  interest  being 

rate  of  interest  being 

rate  of  interest  being 

1    rate  of  interest  being] 

£3  per  cent. 

£3,  6s.  per  cent. 

£3,  10». 

per  cent. 

£3,  15s. 

per  cenc 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

£  ».    d. 

£    •.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    i.   d. 

£    •.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£   •.   d. 

15 

4  13    0 

4    6  11 

4  17    3 

4  11     2 

5    1    6 

4  15    6 

5    5  10 

4  19    9 

20 

4  17    5 

4    9    7 

5    18 

4  13  10 

5    5  10 

4  18    0 

5  10    4 

5    2    3 

25 

5    0    2 

4  12    8 

5    4    3 

4  16    9 

5    8    6 

5    0  11 

5  13    8 

5    5    2 

30 

5    4    0 

4  16    6 

5    8    1 

5    0    7 

5  12    1 

547 

5  IG    3 

5    8    9 

35 

5    9    6 

5    1    2 

5  13    6 

5    5    1 

5  17    6 

5    9    2 

6    1    7 

5  13    3 

40 

5  17    0 

5    6    8 

6    0  11 

5  10    6 

6    4  10 

5  14    5 

6    8  10 

5  18    5 

45 

6    7    5 

5  13  11 

6  11    3 

5  17    9 

6  15    1 

6    1    8 

6  I!)    1 

6    5    6 

BO 

7    2    8 

6    4    1 

7    6    6 

6    7  10 

7  10    5 

6  11    8 

7  14    4 

6  15    6 

U5 

8    2    1 

6  18  10 

8    5  11 

7    2    6 

8    9  10 

7    6    4 

8  13  10 

7  10    1 

HO 

9    5    6 

7  19    2 

9    9    5 

8    2  11 

9  13    4 

8    6    9 

9  17    3 

8  10    6 

165 

11     1    0 

9    8    9 

11    4  11 

9  12    7 

11    8  10 

9  16    4 

11  12  11 

10    0    4 

uo 

13    9    4 

11  11    6 

13  13    3 

11  15    5 

13  17    4 

11  19    4 

14    1    4 

12    3    4 

I75 

16  18    0 

14  11    3 

17    2    1  i 

14  15    5 

17    6    1 

14  19    6 

17  10    1 

15    3    8 

pN)\nn. 

23  16    6 

18    9    7 

24    0    9 

18  13  10 

24    5    0 

18  18    1 

24    9    3 

19    2    3 

These  annuities  are  payable  half  yearly,  and  are  transferable  :  and  upon  the  death 
of  any  nominee,  a  sum  eaual  to  one-fourtn  part  of  the  annuity,  oesides  arrears,  will 
be  payable  to  tnose  entitled  thereto,  or  their  executors,  provided  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years.  They  are  sold  at  the  National  Debt  Office ;  where 
tables  may  be  obtained  showing  the  values  corresponding  to  all  ages,  and  fluctua- 
tions of  stock.  Annuities  on  joint-lives,  and  for  deferred  periods,  may  be  purchased 
on  similar  terms. 

The  annuities  granted  by  insurance  companies  are  in  some  cases  based  upon  the 
Northampton  table  ;  in  otners,  upon  the  Carlisle  table,  the  Government  tables,  or 
Bome  modification  of  them.    [Interest  and  Annuities.] 

In  considering  a  life-annuity  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  it  must  be  kept  in 
Tiew  that  it  is  susceptible  of  two  different  market  prices,  according  as  it  is  the 
purchaser  or  seller  of  the  annuity  that  goes  to  market.  The  values  stated  above 
are  applicable  solely  to  the  case  of  a  party  wishing  to  purchase  an  annuity.  A 
party  possessed  of  one  on  his  own  life,  or  on  that  of  any  other,  wishing  to  seli^  must 
De  content  to  accept  of  a  great  deal  less  than  its  full  value ;  as  the  contingent 
nature  of  the  security,  the  difficulty  of  employing  profitably  capital  repaid  in  small 
instalments,  and  other  circumstances,  have  always  depreciated  the  value  of  life- 
annuities,  when  viewed  as  mere  objects  of  investment.  The  price  at  different 
periods  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  money-market :  but  in  ccneral,  a  person  who 
invests  money  in  the  purchase  of  annuities,  demands  as  much  as  is  calculated  to 
replace  the  capital  sum  advanced  by  him,  with  interest  considerably  higher  than 
the  ordinary  rate ;  formerly  8.  10,  or  12  per  cent,  was  charged  ;  at  present  it  is 
about  6  per  cent.  There  are  tnustwo  market  prices  for  annuities,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  party  going  to  market.  In  the  first  case, 
the  purchaser  of  the  annuity  gets  his  money  returned,  making  allowance  for  the 
chances  of  life,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  ;  while  the  person  who 
is  forced  to  seu  his  annuity  must  to  content  to  accept  of  such  a  price  as  will  make 
a  return  to  the  money-deader  of  about  6  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  casualties.    [Funds. 

IllTEBEST  AND  ANNUITIES.     ReVEBSIONS.] 

Under  th«  Icigacy  act,  36  Geo.  IIL  c.  52,  aonuities  are  valued  by  the  Northampton  table,  at  4 
percent 
JUdMmaibis  AtmuUies  an  those  which  are  redeemable  on  certain  terma  by  the  gianter,— a*  by 
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TcpMnment  of  the  ocmaideratioxi-fDomy.  Lifr  anmiKIet  being  attended  ivlth  rfdi,  are  not  within  th« 
Men  of  tbe  umry  laws,  and  are  thMefore  lued  bj  landed  proprietort,  and  others  havfaif  a  limited 
iotcrat  in  tbeir  nropertj,  to  evade  them,— more  especially  when  the  market-rate  of  interest  exceeds 
the  legal  rate.  Donns  the  late  war,  the  most  exorbitant  terms  were  frcquentlj  exacted  fw  loans 
oflumaitr ;  and  certain  formalities  in  their  creation  were  in  consequence  introduced  by  the  act 
U  Geo.  m.  c  141  (explained  by  3  Gea  IV.  c  fiS ;  and  7  Oea  IV.  c  75).  By  this  statute 
tonnit^-bonds  or  instruments  granted  for  moneif  in  loon,  must  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  within  90 
days  after  their  execution :  it  does  not,  however,  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

ANTHAli,  a  Hangurian  wine  measure  =  11|  imperial  gallons. 

ANTHRACITE  is  a  mineral  charcoal,  black,  light,  and  often  with  a  shining 
Roface.  whence  it  is  named  glance  coaL  It  is  also  called  ^m/ coal  firom  its  burn- 
ing witnout  flame.  Anthracite  is  fonnd  in  many  of  our  coal-mines,  but  was  little 
worked  until  lately,  when  its  Talue  became  known  in  South  Wales,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed for  smelting  iron.  In  the  United  States  it  is  used  extensirely,  being  burned 
in  peculiar  grates  adapted  to  its  difficult  combustion. 

ANTIGUA.    [West  Indibb.] 

AKIUIO^Y  i¥T.  Aniimoine,  Ger.  SfnetalariM,  Jdal,  Soormah,  TtLm.  Anjana 
KaUoo)^  a  metal  extensively  used  in  meoicine ;  and  in  the  arts  employed  in  the 
composition  of  printing  types,  music-plates,  &c.  The  metallic  ore  of  oommerce 
consists  of  sulpnur  and  other  mipurities  combined  with  the  pure  metal.  This  ore 
is  found  abnnoantly  at  Rosenau,  in  Hungary,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
b  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  the  MaUyan  Archipelago.  It  is  generally 
of  a  lead-gray  colour,  possessing  considerable  splendour,  ana  is  met  with  compact, 
—in  acicmar  crystab^ — and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  size,  and  variously 
modified.  Crude  antimony  is  the  name  given  in  commerce  to  the  sulphuret  of  the 
metal,  after  being  separated  from  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  by  fbsion,  and  a  spedei 
of  filtration.  It  is  usuaUy  in  the  form  of  loaves,  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  the  good- 
ness of  which  is  estimated  fh>m  their  compactness  and  weight,  the  largeness  and 
distinctness  of  the  strise,  and  firom  their  being  eutirelj  vaporizable  bjr  heat. 
Rtgulua  of  antimony^the  pure  metal  after  being  separated  from  the  sulphur,  is  com- 
m(nily  of  a  dusky-white  colour,  very  brittle,  andof  a  scaly  texture.  Sp.  gr.  about  6*8. 

ANTWERP.    [Belgium.] 

APPLE  (Fr.  Pomme.  Ger.  Apfel),  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  pyrut  malutf  ig 
distinguished  as  being  at  once  the  most  brisk  and  refreshing  of  the  orchard  fhiits 
of  the  colder  climates.  It  is  also  the  most  geneially  cultivated,  as  it  remains  tiie 
longest  in  season,  and  is  used  in  the  greatest  number  of  vniys.  AppleSjWhen  ripe, 
yield  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  stalk-end  of  the  fhiit.  The  best  lor 
table  are  the  Golden  and  Ribston  Pippins,  and  for  storing  for  kitchen-use,  the 
Yorkshire  Green  and  Stock  Ledingtons.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  however,  enumerates  more  than  1200  varieties.  The  chief  localities  of 
this  fruit  in  Britain,  are  tbe  Cider  districts  in  England,  and  Lanarkshire  in 
Scotland.  Apples  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
France,  and  tne  United  States. 

The  wood  of  the  apple  tree  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  well  adapted  for  tbe  working  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, if  not  under  water. 

APPRAISEMENT,  or  VALUATION,  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  estima- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  value  of  estates  or  commodities,  made  by  a  sworn  appraiser  or 
vainer.  By  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  appraisers  must  take  out  an  annual  license  from 
tbe  excise.  The  act  applies  to  ^  every  person  who  shall  value  or  appraise  any 
estate  or  property^  real  or  personal,  or  any  interest  in  possession  or  reversion, 
remainder  or  contingency  in  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  or  any  goods,  merchan- 
dise or  effects,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description  the  same  may  be,  for,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  anv  hire,  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  or  valuable  consideration  to  be  therefor 
paid  to  him''  (§  4).  The  penalty  for  acting  without  license  is  £50  for  each  oficnce 
(§  6).  Licensed  auctioneers  mav  act  witnout  taking  out  an  appraiser's  license 
(§  7).  Each  appraisement  must  Se  extended  on  a  stamp,  in  terms  of  the  statute. 
^  APPR£NTlCE,an  individual  (generally  under  the  age  of  twenty-one)  who  is  sub- 
jected to  an  engagement  to  serve  for  a  stipulated  perioaundcr  the  practiser  of  some 
trade  or  profession,  in  matters  referring  Uiereto,  on  condition  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  return. 

Lx  E.VGLAx'fD,  it  is  held  that  bv  the  common  law  no  man  can  be  prohibited  from. 
working  in  any  lawful  trade  at  nis  pleasure.  By  the  statute  6  Elizabeth,  chap.  4, 
this  freedom  was  restricted  in  so  far  as,  with  some  special  exceptions,  an  appren- 
ticesbip  of  seven  years  vras  necessary  to  enable  any  person"  to  set  up,  occupjr^  use, 
or  exercise  any  crafty  mystery,  or  occupation,"  and  the  form  and  manner  ox  this 
eogigeffleni  waa  strictly  regulated.    By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  the  portion  of  this 
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fUtnt«  affeetlng  apprentices  wag  repealed,  and  it  was  declared  (§  2),  *'  that  it  shall 
and  majT  be  lawfni  for  any  person  to  take,  or  retain,  or  become  an  apprentice, 
though  not  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act :  and  that  indentures,  deeds, 
and  aipreements  in  writing,  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  which  woold  be  otherwise 
▼alid  and  oifectaal,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  in  law."    It  was  provided  that  the 


f  orations  are  abolished,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  ^  notwithstanding  any  custom  or 
y-law,  any  person  in  any  borough  may  keep  any  shop  for  the  sale  of  all  lawful 
wares  and  merchandises  for  wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  every  lawful  trade,  occupa- 
tion, mystery,  and  handicraft,  for  hire,  gain,  sale,  or  otherwise  within  any  borough.'* 
It  is  h«ld  that  by  the  common  law  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  cannot  bind 
tbemMclves  so  as  to  bo  liable  to  an  action  of  covenant  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  that 
the  father  or  guardian  cannot  bind  the  infant  without  his  consent.  Hence  the 
undertaking  is  generally  on  the  part  of  both,  the  parent  or  guardian  becoming  bound 
for  the  apprentice's  faithful  discharge  of  his  auty.  A  youth,  however,  who  has 
bound  himself  singly  and  fulfilled  his  apprenticeship  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
cf  it.  By  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried  and  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
may  bina  himself  to  a  freeman.  The  covenant  between  the  parties  is  contained 
in  a  mutual  deed  or  indenture.  In  the  city,  indentures  must  be  enrolled  before  the 
chamberlain  within  a  year,  on  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  otherwise  a 
$eiri  facias  shall  issue  to  the  master  to  show  cause  why  it  is  not  enrolled  ;  and  if 
the  omission  is  owing  to  the  master,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out  his  indentures  and 
be  discharged.  The  father  or  other  person  who  has  covenanted  for  the  apprentice 
is  bound  for  his  tnie  performance  of  the  articles.  Every  indenture  entered  into 
by  an  infant,  is  voidable  at  his  election  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
bat  if  any  adult  have  covenanted  for  his  performance  of  his  duties,  that  person  con- 
tinues liable  ;  and  so  it  has  been  held  that  a  father  who  had  become  bound  for  his 
■on  was  not  released  by  his  son's  attaining  majority  during  the  currency  of  the 

rtriodi  but  was  liable  for  his  then  absenting  himself  (Coming  v.  Hill,  1819, 
a,  ^  A.  69),  The  parties  becoming  bound  with  an  apprentice,  generally  agree 
to  pay  the  master  a  premium  or  foe,  as  a  farther  remuneration  for  nis  instructing 
the  yonng  person.  By  8  Anne.  c.  9,  §  3d.  the  full  ^  sum  paid,  secured,  or  contracted 
for,'' must  he  stated  in  the  indenture,  otherwise  it  will  be  void. — ^the  temporary  act 
42  (4eo.  III.  c.  23,  §  7.  which  gave  power  on  payment  of  double  duty  to  rectify  the 
omission,  having  expired.  Wnere  an  indenture  was  void  by  omission  of  the  pre- 
mium, it  was  found  that  the  master  had  no  action  against  the  apprentice's  father 
on  a  promissory  note  given  as  apprentice  fee,  though  he  had  maintained  the  appren- 
tice till  he  absconded  (Jackson  v.  Warwich,  1797, 7  T.  R.  121 ).  By  the  stamp  laws, 
if  **  any  thing,  not  being  money,  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  given,  assigned,  con- 
veyed, delivered,  contracted  for,  to  or  for  the  use  or  benent  of  any  master,  with  or 
in  respect  of  any  such  apprentice,  &o.,  the  dutie8,&c.  should  be  paid  for  therull  value 
of  such  thing  or  things^'  (8  Anne,  c.  9,  §  45).  This  has  been  neld  not  to  apply  to 
the  ftriends  of  an  apprentice  covenanting  to  maintain  him  and  supply  him  with 
clothes  (Rex  v,  Leighton,  1792,  4  T.  R,  732).  Whatever  an  apprentice  gains  is 
gained  to  his  master,  who  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  remedy  by  a  defect  in  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  of  apprenticeship  terminates  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties, 
or  by  the  death  of  the  apprentice,  or  hy  the  death  of  the  master.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  though  the  obii^tion  on  the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice  is  personal, 
and  so  terminates  with  his  life,  yet  if  he  have  become  bound  to  provide  the  appren- 
tice with  food  and  clothing,  nis  executors  must  fmlfil  the  ohligation  in  so  far 
as  they  have  assets.  By  the  custom  of  London,  it  is  held  that,  when  the  master 
dies  the  executors  must  bind  the  apprentice  to  another  master  in  the  same  trade.  The 
discharge  of  an  apj»rentice  requires  to  be  in  writing.  By  6  Goo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  49,  the 
issuing  of  a  commission  (now  fiat)  of  bankruptcy  against  the  master  operates  as  a 
dischu'ge. 

The  enforcement  of  the  mutual  obligations  between  masters  and  apprentices 
is  in  a  sro^t  measure  committed  to  the  Justices  of  Peace.  By  20  Greo.  II.  c.  19, 
§  2 ;  83  Gleo.  III.  o.  55,  §  1 ;  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  in  the  case  of  parish  ap- 
prentices (see  below)  or  those  with  whom  an  apprentice  fee  not  exceeding  £25 
Das  been  paid,  the  apprentice  may  summon  his  master  to  appear  before  two  justices 
on  a  complaint  of  misusage,  refusal  of  necessary  provision,  cruelty,  or  other  ill- 
treatment,  and  the  justices  may  discharge  him  by  a  warrant  for  which  no  fees 
m  payable,  and  on  consideration  of  the  circumstances  may  cause  the  master  to 
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leftmd  the  whole  or  any  pari  of  the  premium :  or  two  or  more  jnsticefl  tt  fpecial  or 
pettT  eeauoos  maj  impoee  on  the  maater  a  fine  not  exceeding  408.  On  tne  other 
und,  on  eoinplauit  hy  a  master  (^  nutdemeanour,  miflcarriage,  or  ill  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  his  apprentice,  two  justices  mar  commit  the  latter  to  the  hour'O  of 
eorrection  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  montn,  or  dischar^  him.  [  Factor]  ks.] 
By  6  Geo.  III.  e.  25,  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  any  such  apprentice  absconding,  may  be 
compdled  to  make  up  for  the  time  during  which  he  has  absented  himself,  or  be  im- 
priaoued  for  three  montha.  on  oath  being  made  by  the  master,  or  any  steward  or 
overseer,  to  a  Justice  of  Peace.    A  msster  cannot  recall  any  license  he  may  haTe 

Even  to  an  apprentice  to  leare  him ;  and  if  the  master  dismiss  him  for  n^hgence, 
!  may  be  hound  in  equity  to  refund  part  of  the  premium.  By  the  custom  ofLoudon, 
a  freeman  may  turn  away  an  apprentice  for  gaming  (Sam  «  Justice,  Sir  E.  Tom- 
iM't  Law  Dietianary.    Smiih**  AtereantUe  L.  ^'2^6), 

Parith  Appreniiees  are  such  as  are  bound  to  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands 
and  tenements  within  the  parish  by  church-wardens  and  oTerseers  :  and  by  43  Elix. 
c  2,  §  5,  and  18  Geo.  IIL  c.  47,  these  officers  are  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  two 
jagticeB,to  bind  as  apprentices  children  whose  parents  they  judire  unable  to  support 
them.  But  they  must  be  bound  for  no  longer  a  period  than  till  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  the  engagement  of  a  female  is  terminable  with  her  marriage.  By 
56  Geo.  III.  e.  139,  |  7^  tiie  child  before  beiog  apprenticed  must  hare  attained  the 
age  of  nine  years.  It  is  for  the  church-war<i&ns  and  oTerseers,  in  their  discretion, 
to  find  proper  persons  to  whom  the}r  may  bind  parish  apprentices  ;  and  the  justices 
Bsy  eonpd  them  to  receiTe  the  cmldren,  under  penalty  of  £10  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  to  M  kried  by  distress  and  sale.  Ihe  master,  howerer,  if  he  feel  aggrieved 
oy  the  order,  may  appeal  to  the  sessions.  Clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  are 
liable,  hut  officers  olT  the  army  are  exempted  by  the  Mutiny  Acts.  Mere  strangers 
who  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  parish  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  apprentice8il>nt 
occupants  (^  lands  in  it,  though  they  reside  elsewhere,  are  liable.  By  32  Geo.  ill. 
c  57,  proTision  is  made  for  compellmg  masters  to  support  their  apprentices,  and 
swarainff  punishment  for  ill  unge  ;  and  it  is  enacted  by  §  12,  that  if  any  one  is 
conTictea  m  abusing  his  apprentice,  no  other  shall  be  bound  to  him,  but  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  composition  of  not  more  than  £10  or  less  than  £5,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hinding  out  any  child  who  otherwise  would  be  forced  on  him.  The  bindiog 
of  parish  apprentices  is  partieularW  regulated  by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  139.  By  §  1,  pro- 
Tiaion  is  inade  for  preventing  children  from  bein(|[  removed  to  a  great  distance 
fh>m  the  parochial  officers  and  their  parents,  and  it  is  enacted  that  an  apprentice 
shall  not  be  sent  to  an  establishment  out  of  the  county,  more  than  forty  miles  fh>m 
his  own  parish,  unless  he  belong  to  one  more  than  fortj  miles  from  the  city  of 
London,  in  which  case  an  apprenticeship  to  a  greater  distance  may  be  made  by 
special  order  of  the  justices.  By  the  late  Poor  Law  Act  (4  &.  5  Wm.  IV.  c. 
7H,  §  15),  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
apprenticeships  (Bum*M  Justice  and  Statutes  quoted). 

I.v  Scotland  there  has  never  been  any  general  regulation  enforcing  apprentice- 
ships, such  as  the  act  of  5  Elizabeth :  and  the  conditions  in  each  trade  or  pro- 
fession are  still  regulated  by  their  respective  charters  and  by-laws.  The  period 
is  generally  five  vears.  An  apprenticeship  confers  no  general  privilege  beyond 
the  corporation  of  which  the  master  is  a  member.  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  special  jurisdiction  to  Justices  of  the  peace  in  questions 
between  master  and  apprentice,  do  not  apply  to  Scotland  (TaiCs  Justice^  4).  This 
l<i  undoubtedly  the  case  with  those  enactments  which  refer  to  parish  apprentices, 
of  which  there  are  none  in  this  country,  but  in  late  cases  it  has  been  taken  for 
mnted  that  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  34  embraces  North  Britain  (Frame  agt, 
Campbell,  9th  June  1836, 14  D.  B.  M,  914).  The  st:  mp  acts,  as  above  referred  to, 
apply  to  Scotland.  The  indenture  must  be  attested  oy  two  male  persons,  who 
si^  vrith  the  designation  **  witness"  after  their  names,  and  who  must  have  seen 
the  principals  subscribe  or  have  heard  them  acknowleoge  their  subscriptions,  and 
whose  names  must  be  inserted  in  the  testing  clause.  A  minor  pupil  (that  is,  a  boy 
onder  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  under  twelve)  cannot  be  bound,  except 
through  the  engagement  ofa  parent  or  guardian.  A  minor  above  pupiUantv,  iS  ne 
have  guardians,  must  have  their  consent ;  but  if  he  have  none,  he  may  validly  con- 
tract, though  the  en^a^ment  is  liable  to  reduction  on  the  ground  of  minority,  and 
lesion,  or  iigury  to  his  interests.  By  the  common  law.  an  apprentice  cannot  enlist 
in  tile  army,  or  enter  the  navy  unless  he  has  been  bred  at  sea.  The  rule  is  often 
nullified  hy  the  annual  mutinj  act  and  other  statutes  iErsk,  Inst,  I.  8.  63.  Taii^s 
Justice  1^  Peace.    BurtmCs  Manual). 
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APRICOT  (Ft.  Abrieoi,  Ger.  Ahftrikai),  the  fruit  of  the  Prunut  ArmeniacOy  % 
Iroe  widely  diffused  in  Asia,  and  growing  in  abundance  upon  the  oases  of  Africa, 
from  whence  the  fruit,  called  there  Mish-mishy  is  brought  in  a  dried  state  to  Egypt. 
Various  kinds  are  cultirated  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  South  of  En^pand. 
Of  those  cultivated  upon  walls,  the  Orange  is  the  best  for  preserving,  and  the 
Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  table.  The  Breda  and  the  Bnuteh,  both  well-suited 
for  preserving,  are  tne  kinds  preferred  when  grown  upon  open  standard  trees. 
The  wallfriiit  is  said  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  other  is  the  best  navoured. 

AQUAFORTIS,  a  name  given  to  impure  nitric  acid.    [Nitric  AudJ 

AQUA-MARINE.    [Beryl.] 

AQUA-REGIA.    [Chlorine.] 

AQUA,  OR  AQUA-VlTiE,  a  term  absurdly  applied  to  ardent  spirits. 

ARABIA  extends  from  12^to34*'  N.  lat.,and  from  Sd^'to  60"*  Klong.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Turkeyin  Asia  ;  W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  andS.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  area  is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  at  10,000,000  ;  composed  partly  of  the  commeiml 
innabitants  of  iJbe  coast,  who  form  a  regular  society,  and  partly  of  Bedoukng  or  pAS- 
toral  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  and  subsist  by  their  flocks,  or  by  tne  plunder  of  pusing 
caravans.  Arabia  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  rulers.  In  the  coast  districts, 
monarchies,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been  formed.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
Hejaz,  or  the  Sherifiat  of  Mecca,  now  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  the  Imamat 
of  Sanaa,  or  kingdom  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  Imamat  of  Muscat.  Tne  remainder  is 
mostly  divided  among  a  vast  number  of  potty  sheiks,  whose  government  resembles 
that  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clans.  Nejd,  the  central  part^  is 
possessed  by  the  Wababees,  a  body  of  religious  reformers,  who.  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  overran  nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  out  since  18l3,  have 
been  confined  to  their  original  district,  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Arabia  is  proverbially  an  arid  barren  country.  Scarcdy  a  single  river  exists ;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  occupied  with  sandy  deserts, — diversified  only  by  a  few  o<ue$  or  spots  ol 
fertility.  Borae  of  the  districts  on  the  coast,  however,  particularly  \  emen,  are  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful. The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  which  is  grown  in  Yemen,  at  Bulgosa,  near  Beit-el-Fkkih, 
ffum-«rabic,  dates,  pomegranates,  figs,  oranges,  opobalsam,  and  a  variety  of  odoriferous  plants. 
Henna  and  the  cotton-tree  are  also  cultivated  in  Yemen ;  and  indigo  is  cultivated  about  2eUd. 
There  are  no  mines  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  Nicbuhr  states  that  iron  exists  in  the  territory  of 
Baade ;  and  that  the  lead-mines  of  Oman  are  productive.  Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
horses :  the  best  are  bred  in  the  desert  bordering  on  8>Tia. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Red  Bea,  from 
Bejai  and  Yemen  ;  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Muscat  and  Bussora ;  and  the  caravan  trade. 
The  three  last  are  described  under  the  articles  Muscat,  Turks v,  and  Caravan. 

Hbjas,  or  Shsriffat  or  Mscca,  comprises  the  N.  and  W.  part,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  the  holy  land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  its  containing  Mecca,  the  native  town  of 
Mohammtd,  and  Medina,  the  dtv  where  he  is  interred.  It  is  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  as  protector  of  the  holy  cities,  but  in  reality  it  is  sul^ect  to  the  Pacha  of  Esnpt* 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Jiddah,  the  seaport  of  Mecca,  and  Yembo,  the  seaport  of  Medina.  Tne 
maritime  commerce  of  the  countiy  is  almost  all  concentrated  at  Jiddah. 

JtcidoA,  in  21**  21/  N.,  and  39^  15'  E.,  is  described  as  a  fine  town,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  east ;  but  the  port  is  not  commodious,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  ana  discharge  their  caraoes  by  boats.  The  population  is  15,()iH). 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  engaged  in  commerce,  and  business  is  transacted  with  punctuality 
and  despatch.  The  trade  is  much  influenced  by  the  number  of  pil^riuM  or  hajjis,  who  visit  Mecca 
annually  in  the  month  Dalhajja,  from  all  Mohammedan  countncs,  and  which,  by  the  greater 
number,  is  made  subservient  to  commercial  purposes.  It  is  further  influenced  by  a  regulation 
that  prevents  Yemen  vessels  from  passing  without  payment  of  a  heavy  duty ;  in  consequence  of 
which  their  cai]Soes  are  generally  landed,  and  reshipped  by  Jiddah  merchants.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  with  India.  Some  vesseb  arrive  direct  from  Calcutta,  freighted  solely  with  rice, 
auAr,  and  Dacca  muslin;  others  bring  blue  cloths,  cambric,  of  which  the  ihram  is  made,  and 
indigo ;  the  latter  complete  their  lading  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  teak-timber,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
cocoa-nuts,  black  pepper,  dried  ginger,  turmeric,  &c  This  branch  of  commerce  is  now,  however, 
on  the  decline.  Ships  seldom  leave  Bombay  direct  for  the  Red  Sea,  unless  they  are  small,  and  in- 
tended for  the  coasting-trade ;  the  usual  practice  is  to  proceed  to  the  Malat>ar  coast,  where  they 
take  in  cargoes  of  the  same  articles  as  the  Bengal  ships,  in  addition  to  whidi,  they  bring  annually 
from  Bombay  400  or  fiUO  tons  of  pig-lead,  which  is  Unded  at  Mocha,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Somaulies  at  Berbera.  The  imports  from  Sunt  con»ist  of  Cashmere  shawls,  tissue,  flowered  and 
embroidered  muslin,  and  otho-  valuable  cloths,  amounting  veorly  to  about  $(6iN),0()0 :  from  Buriiire 
and  Bussora,  wheat,  tobacco,  dates,  and  Persian  carpets  for  the  Bedouin  sheiks,  in  whose  tents, 
one  at  least  is  considered  as  indbpensable :  from  the  Malay  islands,  little  is  brought  except  spices ; 
and  ships  from  thenoe  complete  their  cargoes  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  rice.  The  returns  made 
for  these  imports  are  mostlv  in  cash,  with  a  few  pearls  of  indifTerent  quality,  shark  skms  and  fins, 
and  some  chests  of  red  beads,  old  copper-ware,  &c  All  the  vessels  make  iip  their  return  cargoes 
^  Aden  and  Mocha  with  coffee.  The  coffee  trade  between  Jiddah  and  Kgypt  has  much  declined 
nnoe  the  importation  of  American  and  West  Indian  coffee  into  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant.  Com  is  imported  from  Upper  Egypt  entirely  on  account  of  the  Pacha.  Timber  for  ship- 
building is  supplied  either  from  India  or  by  way  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  inter- 
eoune  betwixt  Jiddah  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  is  considerable,  Indian  goods,  manufactures, 
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faoB,  ke.  bcias  ^aat  In  exeliaiis«  fbr  glm,  mats,  buiaj,  hld«t,  davM,  tofaaeeo,  and  gold.  Tht 
namber  of  veMwU  belonging  to  Jiddah  and  Yembo  nu^  ba  w^mafed  at  from  260  to  Mk  {Otm, 
tf  LtML  WeBsUd,  /.  JT.  to  Geo.  SM^  Journal,  voL  tL) 

Jfeomrcff.  WdffMs,  amd  lfoii«y>— The  nativa  measurea  cannot  be  iUt«d  with  aeenracjr.  Tht 
tehttoflOfrasila,  100  mannda.  or  SOO  nttka  =  222Mba.  avoird.  Accounto  are  kept  in  eruaa  of  40 
danMt:  i5  cruae  paaa  fbr  about  luO  Spaniah  doUark  Of  late  yean,  tlia  Egyptian  BMaaiifeap 
VMUJbiU,  and  mootea,  have  been  much  used. 

IiUMAT  or  Sax AA. — ^Thia  atote  eompriMS  the  principal  part  of  Yemen,  ritoate  fn  the  B.  and 
W.  part  of  A.rabia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  area  ia  raguely  eitimated  at  58,000  aq.  milea, 
nd  pop.  at  1.000,000.  It  ia  aabject  to  an  imam,  a  kind  of  hereditary  monarch,  wiioae  capital  la 
Sutt.  pop.  S^.CHlO  ;  but  the  coounercial  cmporimn  of  the  country  ia  Mocha. 

ModtaM  13"  aO'  N.,  and  43**  ft/  B..  ia  the  prtodpal  port  in  the  Red  Sea  freqnenled  by  Bofo- 
peani,  pop.  5000.  It  ia  aituate  about  40  milea  N.  of  Cape  Bab  el  Mandeb,  between  two  pf<^)ectii« 
points  of  land,  which  ahelter  veaaeli  whote  draught  (if  not  more  than  10  or  11  feet)  wwa  them 
to  feadior  within  a  mile  of  the  town ;  fakrge  onea  lie  farther  out,  and  are  exposed  aa  in  an  open 
nai  ProTiaions  are  here  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  good  water  ia  scarce.  The  principal  artide  of 
export  h  coffee ;  the  others  are  gum-arabic,  tragaeanth,  myrrh,  frmnkincenae,  dvet,  bakam,  datea, 
ftcofw,  rhinoceroa*  home  and  nidea,  SMapenum,  saiep,  senna,  and  sharlu'  flna  The  imports 
oQQiist  princii»llj  of  rice,  ghee,  iron,  hardware,  ami  other  manu&ctures.  The  foreign  trade 
b  tnnaacted  chicjly  by  BanUna.  All  produce  to  sold  by  tale  or  weight,  at  so  much  the  Spanish 
dollar.  According  to  Mr  Milbum  {Onentai  Commerce),  the  duty  payable  on  exports  and  fanporta 
b]r the Britiab  ia 3per  cent. ad wUortm,  besides brokage and shroftaga. 
Ifaimres  and  WeighU.—The  oovid  =  li»,  and  the  gux  =  25  Imp.  faiches ;  the  gnddaof  Snoosflaa 
=  1-8  Imp.  gaU. ;  and  the  tomand,  dry  measure,  oontaining40kellas,  weii^sof  rice  IflB lbs.  avoird. 
The bahar  <M  15  frasQa,  or  15U  maunds  =  450  Ibaavohrd.  The miscal  of  i|  coffobi,  or  94 carata  s 
73*37 troy  gialna ;  lOcofTolaa  =  1  vakia;  aad87  vakias  =x  100 Spanish  doUara  weight 

J/«aqr  aceounU  are  kept  in  piastres,  or  Mocha  doUars  of  80  cavears;  andasiailpiastria  slOO 
i^aid*h  doUara  <in  which  payments  are  made),  the  piastre  to  worth  about  3s.  6d.  rtwrling  Tim 
BstiTs  orina  are,  conunaasea  of  7  carats;  40  commasssa  generally  pass  for  a  doUar. 

ARANGOES,  largb  lieadB  formed  from  ron^  caneUan^  formerly  much  used  in 
tlie  African  bUto  trMe. 

ARBITRATION,  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  parties  engaged  in  a  dispute 
agree,  by  an  instnunent  called  a  sabmisBion,  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  third  party. 
called  an  arbiter  or  arbitrator.  The  submission  is  igenerally  in  the  form  of  mutual 
bondi^  binding  each  to  obey  the  award  under  penaUies.  In  contracts  of  partner- 
ship, It  ifl  nsnal  to  insert  conditions  of  arbitration  which  hare  the  ^ect  of  racTent- 
ing  one  member  from  resorting  to  a  lawsuit,  unless  a  reference  has  preyed  iuOTbotual, 
or  the  others  haye  reftised  to  accede  to  it.  Where  the  submission,  as  was  fre- 
({iieutly  the  case,  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  a  litigation,  the  Ejiglish  courts 
idopted  the  practice  of  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  as  against  litigants 
before  the  court,  and  by  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  15,  the  same priyilege  was  extended 
to  all  formal  written  submissions.  The  proper  subjects  of  arbitration  are  those 
questions  as  to  fact,  which  are  generally  referred  to  a  jury,— a  Uquid  debt  specified 
uid  defined  by  deed  is  therefore  not  a  proper  subject.  Where  there  is  more  than 
one  arbiter,  there  is  generally  authority  to  choose  an  umpire  if  they  cannot  come  to  a 
decision, — and  this  last  must  be  selected  by  yoluntary  choice,  not  by  lot.  The  object 
of  arbitration  is  a  final  determination,  and  so  a  reseryation  is  yoid.  An  awara  to 
do  an  illegal  act,  or  one  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  party,  is  yoid.  The  courts 
exercise  considerable  discretion  in  oyerlooking  minute  deficiencies,  and  allowing 
tb«  erident  meaning  and  intention  of  the  yarious  parties  to  be  put  in  practico  ;  and 
though  an  award  bo  yoid  as  to  some  portion  of  it.  yet  if  it  be  specific  in  assi^ng 
to  the  parties  the  rights  which  the  arbiters  intenaed  to  bestow  on  them,  it  will  be 
good  as  to  the  remainder.  When  a  time  is  limited  for  making  an  award  it  cannot 
be  protracted,  except  by  prolongation  consented  to  by  parties,  or  permitted  by  rule 
of  court.  The  courts  will  not  rclieye  a  person  who  has  yoluntanly  submitted  his 
case  to  an  arbiter  fh>m  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  unless  on  grounds  of  cor- 
ruption, partiality,  or  mistake.  The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  arbitration,  in  principle 
resembles  that  of  England.  If  the  submission  contain  a  clause  of  re^stration  the 
decree-arbitral  can  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  the  decree  of  a  court.  {Caldwell  on 
ArbiiraHon,    Parker  on  Arbitration.) 

ARBITRATION  OF  £XCH  ANG£,the  deduction  of  a  proportional  or  arbUrated 
rate  of  exchange  between  two  places  throush  an  intermediate  place,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  most  adyantageous  method  of  drawing  or  remitting.    [Exchanqe.] 

ARCHANGEL.    [Russia.] 

ARCHILL.    [Orchill.] 

ARCHIM,  on  jPIK,  the  Turkish  ell,  is  equal  J  Imp.  yard  nearly. 

ARE.  the  unit  of  the  French  measures  of^surface,  equal  to  100  square  metres,  or 
about  1076  British  square  feet. 

ARECA-NUT.    LBbtel-Nut.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.    [Bvknos  Atbes.] 
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ARGOL,  a  common  name  for  cmde  Tartar,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken 
from  the  inside  of  wine  vessels.    [Tartar.] 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  or  SNAKE-ROOT  (Fr.  Serpentaire  de  Virginie.  Ger. 
Virginische  Schiangenwureel),  the  dried  root  of  the  A.  terpenktria  or  Yirginiaa 
snake-root.  It  consists  of  a  «hort  stock  or  head,  with  numerous  rootlets  three 
inches  or  more  in  length,  thready,  interlaced,  and  orittlo  ;  skin  greenish  yellow  or 
brown^nd  pith  iron-coloured.    In  odonr  ana  taste  it  resembles  valerian  and  cam- 

fhor.  The  root  is  all  used,  but  the  rootlets  are  more  powerful  than  the  solid  part, 
t  is  emploved  in  medicine,  and  its  action  is  similar  to  tnat  of  camphor.  Aristolochia 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  Virginia  and  Carolina.  (Duncan's  Dispensatory.) 

ARITHMETIC,  COMMERCIAL.    [Alugation.    Average.    Discount,  &c.1 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION.    [Gun.    Gu.npowder.] 

ARNOTTO.    [Annatto.] 

ARPENT,  a  land-measure  in  the  old  French  system.  The  Arpeni  dfs  eaux-et- 
fords  =  51'07  ares  ;  the  Arpent  de  Paris  =  34*19  ares  ;  and  the  Arpeni  Q>mmun  = 
42*22  ares,  or  1  British  acre  and  7  perches.  The  Arpent  of  Geneva  =  51*66  ares, 
or  6179  British  square  yards. 

ARRACK  (Du.  Arak.  Fr.  Arac.  For.  Araca\  an  oriental  name  for  spirituous 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  but  in  this  country  applied  generally  to  those  distilled  in  India 
and  the  adjoining  regions.  Arrack  was  formerly  prepared  in  considerable  Quantity 
at  Croa,  but  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  at  present  are,  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Ceylon.  In  the  former,  it  is  commonlv  termed  kneip^  and  is  made  from 
a  mixture  of  62  parts  molasses,  35  parts  rice,  ana  3  parts  of  the  sweet  juice  called 

f  aim-wine  or  toady,  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  different  species  of  palm-trees, 
n  the  latter,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  cocoa-nut  tree  toddy.  Ceylon  arrack  is 
reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Java ;  and  in  India,  to  which  very  lu^  quantities  are 
annually  exported,  it  brings  a  price  10  or  15  per  cent,  higher.  The  prime  cost  of 
arrack  at  Cfolumbo  varies  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  gallon.  In  India,  it  is  prepared 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Bassia  lonmfolia^  the  Mahwah  tree,  and  the  Bassia  lattfbiia. 
In  Turkey,  it  is  distilled  from  tne  skins  of  grapes,  and  flavoured  with  aniseed. 
(A/i/^mV  O.  C.) 

ARRANZADA,  a  Spanish  land-measure,  estimated,  for  rineyard  land,  equal  to 
8  Imp.  roods  33  poles  nearly. 

ARRATEL,  tne  Portuguese  pound  =  7083  troy  grains  ;  and  98^  arratels  =  100 
lbs.  avoird. 

ARRESTMENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  in  Scotland,  like  foreign  attachment 
in  England  [Attachment],  is  a  process  by  which  a  creditor  can  lay  an  embargo  on 
money  due  to  his  debtor  bv  a  third  party,  or  on  moveable  property  oelonging  to  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  such  a  party.  If  the  debt  has  not  been  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  a  court,  the  arrestment  may  be  loosed  if  the  debtor  find  security  to 
pay.  While  the  arrestment  is  in  full  force,  if  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is  taken 
pay  his  debt,  or  make  over  the  property  arrested  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  he  becomes 
liable  for  the  debt.  This  process  lias  of  late  been  materiaUy  facilitated  by  the  act 
l&2Vict.  c.  114. 

^  ARROBA,  a  Spanish  and  Poriuguese  weight ;  also  a  Spanish  measure  of  capa- 
city. It  varies  in  different  places.  The  Arroita  Weighty — Spanish  standard  =  2.5*36 
lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  Alicant  =  27*38  do. ;  Valencia  =  28"25  do. ;  Arra^on  =  27*76 
do. ;  Portugal  =  32*38  do.  The  Arroba  Measure  of  Capacitj/f—S^Sinish.  standard 
for  wine  =  3*54  Imp.  ^Us.,  and  for  oil  =  2*78  do. ;  Malaga  =  3*49  do. ;  Valen- 
oia  =  2*59  do. ;  Canaries  =  3*54  do. 

ARROW- ROOT,  a  farinaceous  substance  procured  in  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Ceylon,  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea  ;  and  in  India,  from  the 
tubers  of  the  Curcuma  angustifolia.  It  is  prepared  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
starch  ;  and  when  good,  should  be  free  from  all  musty  flavour,  white,  insipid,  and 
form  a  consistent  jejly  when  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Bratide*s 
Pharmacy.)  It  retains  its  nourishing  property  unimpaired  for  many  years.  Arrow- 
root forms  a  common  article  of  food  tor  children  and  invalids  ;  and  about  900,000  lbs. 
are  now  annually  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  very  little  or  it  is  re-exported.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  Bermudas,  New 
Proridence,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  potato  starch,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  it. 

ABSESIC {Ft. Arsenic, Arsenic orgdenat^.  Ger. Arsenik,  weisse  Arsenik.  It. 
Arsenica,  Arsenica  ujeneo),  an  exceedingly  bnttle  metal,  of  a  strong  mctaUic  lustre, 
and  white  colour^  running  into  steel-gray.  Sp.  gr.  5*9.  This  substance j  however,  being 
Tery  soft,  is  of  httle  value,  and  is  not  used  in  the  arts.    The  arsenic  of  commerce 
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of  thftt  metel,  or  more  oorrectly  artndont  add,  a  componnd  which 
ined  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Saxonj,  in  roasting  the  cobalt  ores  for  making 
and  also  by  sublimation  from  amemcal  pjrniea.  It  is  bdttle,  white,  fiiintly 
sh  in  taste,  more  or  less  translucent,  ana  is  ^ncrally  met  with  in  cakes  or 
iragments^  retaining  the  shape  of  the  subliming  Tessel ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
r  or  reddish  tinge  owinc  to  the  presence  of  iron,  snlphnr,  and  other  im- 
M  ;  from  these  it  is  freedxbr  pharmaceutical  use  by  resublimi&tion,  when  it  is 
orcained  in  ritreous  transparent  cakes,  which,  however,  soon  grow  opaque 
ramble.  Sp.  gr.  372.  In  the  shops  it  is  commonly  otTered  for  nle  m  the 
(f  a  fine  smooth  powder,  which  is  liaole  to  adulteration  with  chalk  and  gypsum ; 
le  fraud  is  easiW  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  substance  to  h^,  when 
ire  add  is  entirely  sublimed,  and  the  additions  remain.  Arsenious  acid,  though 
^  the  most  yirulent  poisons,  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  also  employed  as  an 
Uent  in  SeheeW*  Green  and  other  dyes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nint-glass. 
lie  forms  with  sulphur  two  compounds,  which  are  known  in  commerce  under 
unee  of  Rrau3ar  and  Orpiment. 

;SHEEN,  on  ARCHIN,  a  Russian  cloth  measure  =  28  Imp.  hichee  or  0*71 
ih  metre. 

LTABA,  a  Persian  measure  of  capacity  =a  2  Imp.  bushels  nearly. 
;TICHOK£  (Fr.  Artichaui),  an  esculent  Tecetable  {C^nara  Wtfiiita),  having 
perennial  roots  and  annual  stems,  bearing  uur^  round  heads.  £ach  of  these 
ipoaed  of  numerous  oval  calycinal  scale^  enclosing  the  florots,  sitting  on  a  broad 
'  receptacle  ;  this  and  the  fleshy  base  of  the  scales,  being  the  only  eatable  parts 
>  plant,  aro  ^therod  beforo  the  expansion  of  the  flowers. 
•UMoUm  Artichokes  are  the  tubers  of  the  Helianihut  iuberotutf  a  kind  of  sun- 
r.  This  name  is  due  to  its  strong  resemblance  in  taste  to  the  real  arti- 
u 

,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ancient  Roman  /t5ra.or  oound  of  12  uneia ;  also 
)  principal  Roman  coin.  This  last  was  composed  cnieflv  of  copper ;  and  when 
Maed  in  the  reign  of  Servius  TuIliusCa  c.  560)  contained  a  pound  of  metal ;  but 
dght  was  gracmally  diminished,  until  by  the  Papirian  law  (b.c  178)^  asses  of 
in  ounce  were  coined.  This  rate  was  continued  till  Plinj's  time  (▲.&  70), 
img  sfter.  The  weight  and  value  of  the  as^  at  different  penods,  is  however  a 
7i  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  antiquaries. 

ARABACCA  (Fr.  Assarei.  Ger.  Hatelkraul),  the  root  and  leaves  of  the 
im  EuropiBumj  a  perennial  plant  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  ^erally  imported 
the  Levant,  it  contains  a  camphor-Tike  principle,  and  a  bitter  essence  which 
ibined  with  gallic  acid.  It  is  used  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  also  as  an 
lient  in  most  of  the  cephalic  snuffs. 

BESTUS,  OR  AMIANTHUS,  a  mineral  in  silky  filaments,  which,  when  mixed 
i>iL  may  be  woven  into  a  fire-proof  cloth.  Localities,  Portsoy  and  Gleuelg  in 
mo,  St  Ncveme  in  Cornwall,  Corsica,  and  U.  S.  of  America,  where  it  is  some- 
used  as  lamp-wick. 

CENSION,  a  email  island  of  volcanic  origin,  lying  in  7"  56'  S.,  and  14"  24'  W., 
685  miles  N.W.  of  St  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Length 
M  ;  breadth  6.  It  belongs  to  Britain  ;  and,  being  at  present  used  as  a  store 
for  the  African  souadron,  is  occu[>ied  by  a  detachment  of  marines,  who  are 
y  employed  in  rendering  available  its  scanty  resources  for  supplying  the  ship- 
frith  provisions  and  water. 

anion  lies  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  8.E.  trade-wind ;  and  as  it  it  directly  In 
kek  of  thips  on  their  paamge  home  from  the  East,  such  ait  do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  or  Bt 
ft,  DMially  call  here  for  refreihmenti.  The  roadstead  at  Otorgetovn  offers  secure  anchorage. 
land  was  for  a  long  time  chiefly  celebrated  in  tiie '  *  Almanac  dcs  Gourmands,"  on  account  of 
wmdance  of  turtle  found  on  it.  The  Mawn  for  catching  them  is  l»ctween  February  and 
•ad  their  onial  weight  is  from  400  to  700  lbs.  *  *  The  turtle  of  Aacension ,  when  scientiHcally 
up,  is  esteemed  of  high  and  undoubted  merit ;  Imt  it  is  in  general  too  large  to  reach  England.  ' 

H,  a  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  common  ash  iFraxinus  ex- 
r)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  British  forest  trees,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
th,  and  the  excellence  of  its  hard  tough  wood.  The  timber  of  the  conmion  ash 
t  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  implements.  It  is  also  esteemed  for  the  purposes 
»  coachmaker,  cooper,  and  turner  ;  and  for  ladders,  poles,  and  other  purposes 
I  Inquire  strength,  elasticity,  and  comparative  lightness  ;  while  the  underwood 
«lleni  for  hoops,  rods,  hop-poles,  &c.  It  is,  however,  quite  unsuitable  for 
ing  purposes,  as  it  neither  stands  moisture  nor  the  weather.  Of  the  known 
pn  species,  the  white  American  (JF,  Americana)  is  the  only  one  that  rivals  the 
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common  ash  in  Tslne.    It  abounds  chiefly  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  the 
ac^'oininffparts  of  the  United  States. 

ASHES.    [Potash.    Barilla.    Kelp,  &c.] 

ASHLAR,  a  name  given  to  rou^h  stones  ;  and  to  f^stones  when  they  are  first 
taken  out  of  tne  quarry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  facing  made  of  squared  stones. 

ASPARAGUS  (Fr.  Asperge),  a  well-known  esculent  vegetable  iAgparoffus  offi- 
einaiis).  having  a  perennial  root  and  annual  stalks.  The  stems  are  cut  for  use  when 
only  a  rew  incnes  above  ground.  There  are  two  varieties, — ^the  green  and  the  red ; 
the  former  is  considered  the  best  flavoured,  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its  larger  size 
and  showy  appearance,  is  more  esteemed  by  gardeners. 

ASPEK,  a  small  Turkish  coin  and  money  of  account,  equal  at  Constantinople  to 
about  the  100th  part  of  a  piastre.  This  proportion,  however,  varies  in  different  places. 

ASPH  ALTUM,  a  8i>ecies  of  bitumen  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  black  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. It  melts  easily,  and  is  very  inflammable, — burning  when  pure  without  leaving 
ashes.  So.  gr.  about  1'5.  It  aoounds  on  the  shores  and  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Barbaaocs,  and  in  Trinidad,  whore  it  fills  a  basin  of  three  miles  in  circumference. 
It  also  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  other  countries.  Asphaltum  is  some- 
times employed,  when  mixed  with  grease,  for  a  coating  to  ships,  m  place  of  tar ; 
and  a  mastic  or  cement  composed  principally  of  it,  has  of  late  been  used  as  a  ma- 
terial for  roofs  and  pavements. 

ASS,  a  domestic  quadruped  resembling  the  horse,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
animal,  both  in  beauty  and  utility.  The  ass  has  nearly  the  same  mouth-marks  as 
the  horse,— takes  from  2  to  8  years  in  growing,  and  lives  from  25  to  30.  It  is  less 
subject  to  disease  than  the  other,  and  l^ing  content  with  scanty  and  coarse  fare^  is 
employed  in  this  country  b^  poor  people  in  drawing  small  carts,  and  in  carrying 
burdens  ;  the  female  is.  besiaes.  valued  for  her  milk.  The  abject  condition  of  this 
creature  in  northern  climes  is  in  part  owin^;  to  its  never  being  the  subject  of  at- 
tention. In  eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  where  the  breed  is  not  only 
careftilly  tended,  but  frequently  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  fleet  and  fiery 
onagar  (or  wild  ass),  it  is  an  animal  of  great  strength  and  considerable  beauty. 

ASSAFCETIDA  (Fr.It.&Por.  Assqfetida.  Ger.  Stinkander  Asand.  Arab. 
I/Utect.  Pers.  Ungoozeh),  a  medicinal  gum-resin,  composed  of  the  juice  of  the  roots 
of  the  Ferula  asgqjfastida,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  ^owin^  in  the  provinces  of 
Khorassan  and  Laristan,  in  Persia.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  white  and  semi-fluid,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  it  gradually  hardens^  and  assumes  a  reddish  colour.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  by  way  of  India,  and  in  trade  is  met  with  in  large 
irregular  agglutinated  masses  of  a  waxy  consistence,  having  a  motley  appearance 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  white  drops  vnth  others  of  a  violet,  red,  ana  brown  tint. 
It  has  a  nauseous  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  Those  masses 
are  to  be  selected  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a 
number  of  elegant  white  drops  or  tears.  An  inferior  kind,  full  of  sand  and  very 
foetid,  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  garlic,  sagapenum,  turpentine,  and  a  little  of 
the  real  gum.  Assafoetioa  loses  some  of  its  smell  and  strength  by  keeping ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  bladders  shut  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  kept  apart. 
{Duncan**  Dispensatory.    Brande*s  Pharmacy.) 

ASSAY,  OR  ASSAYING  (Fr.  CoupellaHon.  (5er.  Ahtreihen  aufder  capelle),  a 
process  by  which  the  Quality  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  is  determined. 

ASSETS,  from  the  French  assex,  is  used  in  England  to  signify  j^oods  enough  to 
discharge  the  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  of  satisfying  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor.  They  are  divided  into  porsonaland  real. 
The  latter  were  not  applicable  to  pay  simple  contract  debts,  until  the  passing  of  the 
act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104,  intituled,  **  To  render  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates 
Assets  for  the  Payment  of  Simple  and  Contract  Debts**  On  this  subject,  see  Ram's 
Treatise  of  Assets,  DebiSf  and  Encumbrances.  The  word  assets  is  employed  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  designate  property  presumed  to  be  set  apart  to  meet  any 
obligation ;  thus  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  said  to  have  assets  of  tne  drawer  in  his 
hands.  It  is  also  commonly  used  in  trade  to  designate  the  funds,  or  property  in 
possession  of  a  merchant,  in  contradistinction  to  his  liabilities  or  ooligations. 

ASSI GNATS,  the  paper-money  issued  in  France  after  the  Revolution.  The  want 
of  public  confidence  and  stagnation  in  trade,  caused  by  that  event,  having  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  current  coin,  the  revolutionary  government,  with 
the  view  of  providing  a  substitute,  and  at  same  time  creating  a  market  for  the 
confiscated  property  possessed  by  tnem,  issued  notes  in  the  foUowing  form  : — "  Na- 
tional Property  A ssign&t  qf  100  francs."    These  notes  were  a  legal  tender ;  but  they 
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d  from  ereiy  other  paper  enrrency  in  not  eren  professing  to  represent  any 
ed  thing ;  the  relation  of  **  National  property"  to  100  francs  ODrionsIy  de- 
ig  on  the  comparatiye  quantity  of  the^roperty  purchasable,  and  the  number 
gnats  issued,  neither  of  which  was  defineo.  The  first  issue  was  in  May  1790, 
extent  of  400  millions  of  francs,  which  bore  interest  hj  the  dav,  like  Excnequer 
To  this  was  added  800  millions  in  September  1790,  without  the  liability  to  pay 
It.  The  government,  finding  this  an  easy  method  of  supporting  their  treasury 
Bt  new  taxes,  seized  erenr  opportunity  to  increase  tneir  issues,  so  that  in 
hey  amounted  to  3626  millions  ;  in  1794,  to  8817  millions  ;  in  1795,  to  19,700 
D8 ;  and  lastly,  in  Sentember  1796,  to  45,579  millions  of  francs,  or  the  immense 
f  £l,i823,160,000.  These  excessive  issues  produced  a  rapid  depreciition  in 
Joe  of  the  paper,  so  that  in  1796,  an  assignat  of  100  francs,  professing  to  be 
.  £4,  was  currently  exchanged  for  5^  sous,  or  less  than  threepence.  Having 
rank  below  l-300th  part  <»  their  nominal  value,  they  were  called  in,— the 
unent  offering  to  take  them  at  1  per  cent,  in  payment  of  a  forced  loan,  which 
npoeed  in  money,  and  to  give  mand&U,  a  new  species  of  paper«ourreney,  in 
nge  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  ultimate  result  was,  that  of  the 
>  'fi>,579,000,000, 12,744,000,000  were  in  some  way  or  other  dischareod ;  the 
ning  32,835,000,000  continued  waste-paper  in  the  holders'  hands.  Tne  man- 
fere  of  the  nominal  value  of  2,400,000,000  francs  (or  £96,000.000) ;  but  they 
out  at  a  discount,  and  gradually  sunk  to  less  than  l-70th  of  their  nominal 
.  They  were  issuea  June  9, 1796,  and  extinguished,  nartly  in  the  purchase  of 
oated  property,  and  partly  in  the  payment  m  taxes,  oefore  the  end  of  the  fol- 
g  September. 

.  teaaelm]  bubble  prodoeed  more  ]>rofUgaey,  fajintfce,  and  mlaery,  throu^iotit  Fmce,  than 
pfOiGriptions  and  sanguinary  Tiolence  of  the  Roign  of  Terror.  **  Every  body,**  layt  Mr 
,  **  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  find  employment  for  a  currener  of  which  the  Talue  evaporated 
loar  to  hour.  It  was  passed  on  as  it  was  reoeivcd,  as  if  it  burned  everr  one's  hands  who 
d  tt."  **  Those  who  depended  on  fixed  money  payments  were  redncea  to  beggary;  and 
J  at  periods  of  general  distress,  to  Marvation.  £very  morning  there  were  found  in  the 
It  andfoo  the  diores  of  the  Seine,  the  bodies  of  wretches  who  had  preferred  death  by  suicide 
th  bj  starvation.  The  state  of  the  labouring  dasses  was  scarcely  more  tolerable.**  The 
Uooary  convention  made  efforts  equally  violent  and  senseless,  to  prevent  the  constantly  in- 
ig  depreciation  of  asdgnftts  in  metallic  money  and  in  commodities ;  the  rate  at  which  com, 
iotia.  fuel,  dothinff,  and  other  necessary  artides,  were  to  be  exchangeable  for  assignits,  was 
ij  Iftw ;  and  fine,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  death,  were  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
9S  to  commercial  transactions.  Of  course,  tlie  majority  of  the  shops  were  shut :  and  in  those 
continued  open,  only  the  worst  articles  were  expc»ed  to  sale.  The  bakers*  shops  were  the 
pal  subjects  of  legislation.  They  were  not  to  be  entered  without  a  certificate ;  and  a  long 
ras  extended  from  the  counter  into  the  street,  which  the  file  of  candidates  for  purchase  were 
bold  Ot,  in  order  to  ensure  their  entering  the  shop  in  fair  succession.  Many,  however,  spent 
ntehts  in  the  street,  in  vain  attempts  to  make  tiieir  entrance ;  and  sometimes  the  feeble 
uirocated  or  trampled  to  death  in  the  consequent  struggles.  At  lenrth  the  Convention  felt 
tpoaslbility  of  using  fear  instead  of  hope  as  the  motive  of  production  and  exchange ;  and 
soerdve  laws  were  abandoned ;  but  not  without  leaving  on  tne  minds  of  the  Frencli  people 
odiee  against  the  use  of  paper-money  which  lias  conthiuod  to  the  present  time.  {Sentor  on 
\f,  p.  7tL    Stordit  Eamomie  Polit  v.  4.  p.  164.) 

;SIGN£ES,  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  arc  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization, 
^ment,  and  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  are  committed,  subject  to 
>ntrol  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  They  are  either  omcial,  provi&ional,  or  chosen. 
BiGiTEES,  Official,  are  officers  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  appointed  to  co- 
kte  in  town  bankruptcies  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,  to  prorent 
» the  estate  from  tne  fraud,  insolvency,  or  neglifi'enco  of  the  latter.  They  were 
;^t  into  existence  by  the  Bankruptcy  Court  act,  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56.  Thej  are 
mted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  must  consist  of 
rchants,  brokers,  accountants,  or  persons  who  are  or  nave  been  engaged  in 
)  in  the  city  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the  parts  adjacent."  One  official 
nee  must  act  with  the  others  chosen  by  the  creditors ;  and  in  this  capacity  he 

3'ect  to  the  regulation  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The 
assignee  acts  alone  till  the  creditors  baye  made  their  election.  All  the 
mal  estate,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  proceeds  of 
Test  in  the  official  assignee  alone,  unless  it  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court 
inkmptcy.  He  must  aeposit  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
mtant^geueral,  "  all  stock  in  the  public  funds  or  m  any  public  company,  and 
Mmies,  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  or  other  public  securities,  and  all  bills, 
I,  and  other  negotiable  instruments,"  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court, 
leg^ect  of  the  aboye  rule,  he  is  liable  (as  in  the  case  of  the  assijpices  chosen 
ko  creditors)  to  be  charged  interest  on  the  property  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
ial  assigneee  must  not  interfere  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,    in 
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the  appointment  or  removal  of  a  solicitor  or  attorney,  or  in  directing  the  time  and 
manner  of  effecting  any  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estates  or  effects/'  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV. 
c.  56,  §§  22, 23 ;  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  104.) 

Assignees,  Protisional. — These  are  appointed  in  conntry  bankruptcies  by  the 
commissioners,  to  act  until  assignees  are  chosen.  If  the  creditors  choose  others 
at  the  meeting  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  proTisional  assignees  must  deliver  up 
the  estate  to  them,  and  are  subject,  on  delay  for  ten  days  after  notice,  to  forfeit 
£200  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  45).  Lord  Henley  observes  that  the  choice  of  provisional 
assignees  **  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  unless  an  extent  is  apprehended,  or  it  is  intended 
to  carry  on  the  trade ;  and  if  executed  without  necessity  it  will  not  be  allowed  in  the 
bill  of  costs."  (Henley' t  B.  L.  78.) 

Assignees,  Chosen,  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization,  management,  and 
distribution  of  the  bankrupt  estate  is  intrusted,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners and  the  court.  In  town  bankruptcies,  they  act  in  concert  with  the  ofRcial 
assignee  as  stated  above.  When  the  commissioners  used  to  advertise  three  public 
meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  and  conform,  the  assignees  were  chosen  at 
the  second  ;  and  the  number  being  limited  to  two  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.c.  56,  §  20^  the 
choice  takes  place  at  the  first.  The  election  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
who  have  proved  to  the  amount  of  £  10  and  upwards.  Votes  may  be  given  by  authority 
of  letter  of  attorney  on  proof  of  the  execution,  either  by  affidavit  ^fore  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  or  parole  oatn  before  the  commissioners  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  creditor 
rcsidingout  of  England,  by  oath  before  a  magistrate  duly  attested  by  a  notary- 
public/British  minister,  or  consul  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  61).  The  first  duty  of  the 
assignees  is  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  bankruptcy  is  valid,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  entitled  to  all  serviceable  information  from  the  petitioning  creditor.  Where  there 
are  ascertained  defects,  the  assignees  may  apply  to  nave  the  bankruptcy  superseded, 
but  such  applications  are  received  with  jealousy.  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  22,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chosen  assignees  is  tranraened 
to  the  official  assignees  in  town  bankruptcies  ;  in  country  bankruptcies  they  stUl 
subsist  as  defined  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  By  that  act  (§  101)  they  must  keep  an 
account  in  which  is  entered  all  property  received  from,  and  all  payments  maae  to 
account  of,  the  bankrupt  estate,  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  creditors  at 
all  reasonable  times.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  summon  assignees 
before  them,  and  require  them  to  produce  all  Dooks,  papers^  deeds,  vnitings,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  bankruptcy,  in  their  possession,  and  may  enforce 
their  order  by  warrant  and  imprisonment  if  necessary.  The  majority  at  the  meeting 
for  choosing  assignees  may  determine  how  and  where  the  money  received  from  time 
to  time  is  to  be  deposited,  and  on  their  not  so  determining,  the  commissioners  are 
to  direct.  No  money  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  any  commissioner,  or  the 
solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  of  any  company  in  which  a  commissioner,  an  assignee, 
or  the  solicitor  is  interested  (§  102).  Commissioners  may  direct  money  to  be 
invested  in  exchequer  bills,  and  how  such  exchequer  bills  are  to  be  administered 
(§  103) ;  and  any  assignee  retaining  in  his  own  hands,  or  employing  for  his  own 
benefit,  money  to  the  extent  of  £100,  or  countenancing  any  other  assignee  in  doing  so, 
or  neglecting  when  directed  to  invest  money  in  exchequer  bills,  becomes  chargeable 
with  20  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  during  the  period  of  misapplication  (§  104). 
If  an  assignee,  being  debtor  to  a  bankrupt  estate  for  money  so  misapplied,  become 
bankrupt, liis  certificate  can  only  have  the  effect  of  freeing  his  person  fVom  impri- 
sonment, out  his  future  effects  (tools  of  trade,  and  necessary  household  goods,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  family  excepted)  remain  liable  for  the  debt  with 
interest  (§  105).  Assignees  are  entitled  to  cnarge  expenses  necessarily  disbursed 
on  the  bankruptcy.  *^  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  not  devolve  upon  an  account- 
ant duties  which  they  are  themselves  competent  to  discharge,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  cannot  ao  their  duty  to  the  creditors  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  an 
accountant,  they  are  justified  in  calling  in  such  aid  "  {Henley'a  B.  L,  213).  Where 
an  assignee  is  an  accountant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  for  business  done  in  that 
capacity.  A  majority  of  the  assi^ecs  choose  the  solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  who 
ought  not  either  to  be  one  of  their  number,  or  the  private  agent  of  the  bankrupt. 
The  assij^nees  are  liable  to  him  for  reimbursement  and  remuneration.  Assignees, 
commissioners,  and  the  solicitor  are  alike  incapacitated  from  bein^  purchasers  of 
any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  or  of  dividends.  Assignees  may,  witn  approbation 
of  the  Subdivision  Court,  appoint  the  bankrupt  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
estate,  or  to  carry  on  uie  trade  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV. 
c.  56^  §  35).  At  tne  meeting  for  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  the  com- 
missioners appoint  a  public  meeting  not  less  than  four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
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Ibi,  and  not  more  than  riz  months  after  that  of  the  meeting  (of  which  twenty-<nie 
dajfl'  notice  must  be  giron  in  the  (gazette),  to  aadit  the  accounte  of  the  assignees, 
who  most  deliver  a  state  on  oath  of  all  monies  receired  by  them,  and  when  ana 
on  what  accoani  the  same  hare  been  employed,  and  the  oommissioners  examin- 
ing the  accounts  most  ascertain  what  balances  have  been  in  hand  from  time 
to  time,  and  whether  any  snm  appearing  in  hand  ought  to  be  retained.  The 
asricnees  may  be  examined  on  oath  tonching  the  truth  of  the  accounts  (6  Geo.  IV. 
e.  1§,  §  106).  The  Court  of  Reriew  has  power  to  rcmore  any  assignee  without 
appeal  (I  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  36).  Assignees  are  of  the  nature  of  trustees,  each 
is  responsible  only  for  his  own  acts,  and  there  is  contribution  between  them  to 
reimburse  an  assignee  for  payments  occasioned  by  their  joint  acts. 

Vniing  and  £H*po$ai  of  Bankrujat  Estate. — Profiousfy  to  the  Bankrupts*  Court 
Act  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  banxrupt  were  assigned,  with  the  exception  noticed 
below,  by  the  commissioners  acting  in  the  commission.  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56. 
IS  25. 26,  aU  the  bankrupt's  personal  estate,  and  all  his  real  estate  in  the  united 
kingdom  and  thecolonieSyTests  m  theassignees  dv  their  appointment,  without  any  deed 
of  couToyanoe.  When,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  plaice  where  the  real  property  is 
atnated,  a  oonreyance  requires  to  be  recorded,  the  certificate  of  the  appointment  of 
the  assignees  is  registerea  (§  27).  The  abore  prorisions  refer  to  those  species  of 
property  which,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  were  appomtcd  to  be  assigned  by  the  commis- 
sioners. From  tms  method  of  disposal  estates  tail  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
copyholds,  were  excepts,  the  commissioners  being  authorized  to  sell  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  (§§  65, 68),  and  by  the  I'Mne  and  Recovery  Act, 3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
e.  74,  the  disDOfiBal  of  estates  tail  by  the  commissioners  is  facilitated.  By  6  Geo.  IV. 
c  16,  S  77,  aU  powers  vested  in  the  bankrupt  which  he  might  execute  for  his  own 
benefit  (except  the  right  of  nomination  to  any  ecclesiastical  Mnofice)may  be  executed 
by  the  assignees  for  behoof  of  the  creditors.  Where  the  bankrunt  is  invested  with 
property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  others,  the  court,  on  petition,  will  direct  the  assig- 
nees to  transfer  the  same  to  proper  persons  for  behoof  of  tnoM  interested  (§  79). 
Where  the  bankrupt  holds  anv  government  stock,  funds,  or  annuities,  or  the  stock 
of  any  poblic  company  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  commissioners  may  in  writing 
direct  tne  persons  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  that  end,  to  transfer  the  same  to 
the  name  of  the  assignees,  and  those  acting  in  virtue  of  such  direction  are  indemni- 
fied (1 80).  Where  the  bankrupt  has  pleoged  property  or  deposited  deeds  subject 
to  redemption,  the  assignees  may,  bciore  the  time  of  performance,  fulfil  the  con- 
dition of  redemption,  as  completely  as  the  bankrupt  might  have  done,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  property  recovered,  in  the  usual  manner  (§  70).  **  If  any  bank- 
rupt, being  at  tne  time  insolvent,  shall  (except  upon  the  marriage  of  any  of  his 
children,  or  for  some  valuable  consideration)  have  conveyed,  assign^,  or  transferred 
to  any  of  his  children,  or  any  other  person,  any  ncrcKlitaments,  offices,  fees, 
annuities,  leases,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  have  delivered  or  made  over  to  any  such 
person  any  bills,  TOnds,  notes,  or  other  securities,  or  have  transferred  his  debts  to 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  into  any  other  person's  name,  the  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such  sale 
shall  be  vaud  against  the  bankrupt,  and  such  children  and  persons  as  aforesaid, 
and  against  all  persons  claiming  under  him"  (§  73). 

^7  §  **^ "  ^^  ^^J  bankrupt,  at  the  time  he  becomes  bankrupt,  shall,  by  the 
eoDsent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner  thereof,  have  in  his  possession,  order, 
or  disposition  any  goods  or  chattels,  whereof  he  was  reputed  owner,  or  whereof 
he  haa  taken  npon  nim  the  sale,  alteration,  or  disposition  as  owner,  the  commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  tne  same  for  the  oenefit  of  the 
creditors  nnder  the  commission :  Proviacd  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
invalidate  or  affect  any  transfer  or  assignment  of  an^  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share 
thereof,  made  as  a  security  for  any  deot  or  debts,  either  by  wav  of  mortgage  or 
assignment,  duly  rc^stered  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
in  thefonrtn  year  ofhis  present  majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Reqiatering  qf  Vet- 
»els/*  The  act  alluded  to  is  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  for  which  3  &  4  Wm.  I V.  o.  55  (see  §  43) 
is  now  substituted.  fRBGiSTRT.]  The  property  to  which  the  foregoing  enactment  ap- 
plies must  come  within  the  definition  of  personal  goods  and  chattels,  such  as  ships, 
furniture,  utensils  in  trade,  stock,  bills  of  exchange,  policies  of  insurance,  shares 
in  public  companies  and  in  newspapers,  &c.  **  Chattel  interests  in  lands,  houses, 
ana  things  affixed  to  the  freehold,  or  shares  in  a  company  seised  of  real  estate,  are 
not  within  the  statute  '*  {Henley'M  B.  L.  270).  The  provision  only  applies  to  property 
in  hand  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  to  goods  received  before 
or  obtained  alter  it.     It  has  been  laid  down,  that  a  removal  on  the  day  of  the 
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bftnkraptoy  doee  not  take  the  property  out  of  the  statute,  and  the  same  was  held 
where  goods  were  ftrandolently  rcmoTed  on  the  day  before  (Darby  v.  Smith,  1798, 
8  T,  R.  82).  The  possession  mnst  be  with  **  consent  and  permission  '*  of  the  owner, 
and  80  the  property  of  infants  incafuible  of  consenting,  or  fraudulently  obtained,  is 
not  within  ^e  statute.  The  interim  possession  by  a  carrier  through  whom  the 
bankrupt  has  sent  goods,  does  not  alter  the  reputed  ownership,  but  that  of  a  pawnee 
holdmg  in  pledge  does.  Property  deposited  for  a  particular  purpose  is  not  held 
within  the  statute  ;  thus^  bills  lodged  with  a  banker  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
payment  do  not  vest ^  bat  it  is  otherwise  where  they  are  not  remitte^i  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  to  be  discounted  and  credited  to  the  remittor.  Goods  in  the  hands  of 
a  factor  do  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  but  those  on  sale  and  return  are  within  the 
statute.  The  question  of  reputed  ownership  is  generally  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
consideration  of  a  jur^. 

Among  the  other  ejects  of  the  bankrupt,  which  vest  in  the  assignees  are,  Xst,  Pro- 
perty in  right  of  his  wife,  unless  she  hold  it  by  the  custom  of  London  as  a  sole  trader, 
or  it  is  settled  to  her  separate  use.  2d,  Qioscs  in  action,  including  whatever  right 
existed  in  the  bankrupt  to  sue  for  performance  of  beneficial  contracts,  and  for  remedy 
of  wrongs  committed  as  against  his  property,  but  not  of  personal  wrongs.  By  6  Geo. 
IV.c.  lo,§  76, where  the  bankrupt  bias  entered  on  an  agreement  to  purchase  an  estate 
or  interest  in  land,  the  Tender  may  require  the  assignees  to  choose  whether  they  shall 
perform  the  agreement  or  not,  and  if  they  do  not  makeUieir  election,  he  may  apply 
to  the  court  for  restoration  of  the  property.  3</,  Advowsons,  which  may  be  sola  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors,  but  if  a  vacancy  occur  before  the  sale,  the  bankrupt  presents. 
Aihj  Leases.  On  this  subject  we  take  the  following  remarks  from  Mr  Smitn  :  ^  The 
assi^ees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  term  for  years  belonj^ng  to  the  bankrupt ;  for 
it  nught  be  burdened  with  rent  and  covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  prove  a  loss 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  creditors.  Such  an  estate,  till  they  have  done  some  act 
to  manifest  their  acceptance  of  it,  remains  in  the  bamcrupt,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  assignees  to  adopt  it.  It  has  frequently  become  a  question,  what  acts  will 
amount  to  such  an  adoption.  The  general  rule  is,  that  any  intermeddling  with 
the  estate,  in  the  capacity  of  owner,  amounts  to  an  adoption  of  it ;  but  not  a  mere 
experiment  to  ascertain  its  value.  Thus,  where  the  assignees  entered  and  kept 
possession  of  the  premises  for  three  montns,  they  were  held  to  have  adopted  toe 
lease,  though  the  bankrupt's  effects  were  on  the  premises  during  that  period, 
and  immediatelv  after  the  sale  they  delivered  up  the  xey.  But  they  were  held  not 
to  have  adoptea  the  term,  by  advertising  it  for  sale,  witnout  stating  it  to  belong  to 
them,  nor  by  or  for  whom  it  was  to  be  sold,  but  onl^  that  there  was  a  saleable  term  ; 
for  that  might  be  a  mere  experiment  to  ascertain  its  value. 

**  The  lease  remaining  in  the  bankrupt  till  the  assi^ees'  election,  he  would,  in 
the  mean  while,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  their  refusing  it,  be  liable  to  rent,  and 
would  be  chargeable  on  his  express  covenants,  whether  tne  assignees  accepted  the 
lease  or  declined  it.    However,  by  st.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  §  75, 

^ '  A  bankrupt  entitled  to  any  lease  or  agreement  lor  a  lease,  if  the  assignees 
accept  the  same,  shall  not  be  liaole  to  pay  any  rent  accruing  after  the  date  or  the 
commission,  or  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  any  subsequent  non-observance  or  non-per- 
formance of  the  conditions,  covenants,  or  aj^eements  therein  contained  ;  and  ir  the 
assignees  decline  the  same,  shall  not  be  hable  as  aforesaid,  in  case  he  deliver  up 
such  lease  or  an'eement  to  the  lessor  or  such  person  agreeing  to  grant  a  lease, 
within  fourteen  da^s  after  he  shall  have  had  notice  tiiat  the  assignees  shall  have 
declined  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  the  assignees  shall  not  (upon  being  tncrcto  required) 
elect  whether  they  will  accept  or  decline  such  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  the 
lessor  or  person  so  agreein£.as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  entitled  under  such  lessor 
or  person  so  agreeing,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  Lord  (Chancellor, 
who  may  order  them  so  to  elect  and  to  deliver  up  such  leaee  or  agreement,  in  case 
they  shall  decline  the  same,  and  the  possession  of  the  premises,  or  may  make  such 
other  order  therein  as  he  shall  think  fit.' 

"  This  section  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  lessee,  not  to  that  of  the  assignee  of 
a  lessee.  And  though  the  oankrupt,  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,- 
cannot  be  sued  for  any  breach  of  covenant  su oseauent  to  the  date  of  the  fiat,  and  is 
discharged  from  his  express  covenants  contained  in  the  lease,  although  he  should 
come  in  again  as  the  assi^ee  of  his  own  assignees  ;  yet  a  surety  for  the  perform- 
ance of  tnose  covenants  is  liable  for  breaches  accruing  between  the  date  of  the 
commission  and  the  delivery  up  of  the  lease.  The  assignees,  as  they  may  if  they 
please  repudiate  the  lease,  so,  if  they  do,  are  not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  any 
ooTcnants  contained  in  it.    If  they  accept  it,  they  may,  like  ordinary  assignees, 
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exonervte  themselTes  from  fhtnre  liability  by  asrigning  it  oyer  eren  to  an  ioBolrent 
penon**  iSmith's  MereantiU  L.  567-569). 

By  6  G«o.  lY.  e.  16,  8  88,  the  assicneeB,  with  consent  of  a  majority  in  Talae  of 
the  crediton  assembled  at  a  genenu  meeting  called  on  twenty-one  days'  notice 
in  the  Gazette,  may  compound  with  any  debtor  to  the  estate,  or  sabmit  any  dispute 
to  arbiters  to  be  chosen  by  the  assignees  and  the  majority  in  value  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  person  with  whom  thejr  are  in  dispute  on  the  other  ;  **  provided  thai 
if  one-third  in  value  or  upwards  of  such  creditors  shall  not  attend  at  any  such 
meeting  (whereof  such  notice  shall  have  been  ^ven  as  aforesaid),  the  assignees  shall 
have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  testified  in  writing  under  their 
hands,  to  do  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid."  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §43,  the  arbi- 
tration may  be  made  a  rule  of  court.    [Arbitration.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assiji^ees  to  bring  the  estate  recovered  to  sale  without  unne- 
cessary d^yj  and  with  this  branch  of  management,  the  official  assignee  is  prohibited 
from  interfenng  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  tS).  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  credi- 
tors not  only  as  a  body,  but  as  individuals,  are  entitled  to  insist  on  a  speedy  reidiza- 
tion  of  the  pnmerty ;  and  if  assignees  dela}r  to  make  sale,  though  in  opposition  only  to 
one  individual,  they  will  incur  responobility.  However  advantageous  it  may 
appear,  a  creditor  cannot  be  dragged  into  a  speculation  which  may  render  the 
returns  from  the  estate  fhture  anduncertain,  and  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the 
assignees  under  a  separate  bankruptcy  against  one  partner,  cannot  eng^ige  in  a  new 
adventure  with  the  solvent  partner,  without  the  consent  or  every  one  interested  in 
the  estate  iChanceOor's  ojpinion.  Crawshay  o.  Collins,  1808, 15  Veaey^  228). 

For  the  auditing  of  assignees  accounts  and  the  payment  of  dividends,  see  Baiol- 

R17PTCT. 

The  Court  of  Review  has  power  to  remove  assignees  on  its  own  discretion,  and 
without  appeal  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  36).  ^signees  have  been  removed  for 
purchasing  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  and  for  permanently  residing  bejrond  the 
Tuiifidiction  of  the  court.  On  removal  of  an  assignee  the  rights  he  had  acquired  vest 
m  his  successor  ^enk^t  Bankrupt  L,  207-255.  Stmih't  Mercantile  L  547-590. 
Statutes  as  quoted).  [Act  of  Bamkruftct.  Bamkrupict.  Proof.  Certifi- 
cate.] 

In  ScoTLANDthe  duties  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  assignee  in  England, 
devolve  on  the  trustee.    [Sequestration.    Trustee.] 

^  In  Ireulkd,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  the  law  as  to  assiffnees  in  bankruptcy, 
is  framed  on  toe  model  of  that  of  England, — ^there  are,  liowever,  no  omcial 
sssiipiees,  and  therefore  the  rules  applicable  to  the  country  bankruptcies  only 
apply.  The  various  sections  embracm^  the  subject  are  as  follows :  By  §  72 
assignees  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  first  sittme  appointed  by  the  commissioners  ;  and 
§f  74*77  provide  for  the  vesting  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  in  the  assignees,  without 
conveyance.  By  §  78  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  assignees  must  be  entered 
in  the  oflioe  for  enrolment  of  matters  relating  to  bankruptcy.  By  |  79  the  com- 
missioners are  entitled  to  dispose  of  estates  taB,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fine  and  Recovery  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74).  Section  86  provides  for  ^oods 
in  the  reputed  ownership  of  the  bankrupt  passing  to  assignees,  witn  the  exception  of 
registered  securities  on  ships  (for  whien  4  Greo.  IV.  c.  41,  is  referred  to  instead  of 
3&  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  55), and  §§  89-91,  94, provide  as  to  leases,  inchoate  agreements 
to  purchase  real  property,  powers,  and  stock,  vested  in  the  bankrupt,  as  detailed 
above  vrith  regard  to  England.  Section  102  empowers  assignees  witn  consent  of 
ereditors  (or  if  one-third  m  value  do  not  attend  the  meeting,  with  consent  of  com- 
missioner) to  compound  debts,  and  submit  disputes  to  arbitration.  By  §  121  as- 
signees are  to  keep  a  book  of  accounts  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  commissioners 
are  empowered  to  summon  assignees,  and  enforce  production  of  documents  ;  and  by 
1 120-123,  the  vesting  of  money  according  to  direction  of  majority  of  value  of  the 
creditors,  and  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  dv  direction  of  commissioner  are  eigoined. 
Section  124  provides  for  auditing  assignees  accounts. 

ASSIGNMENT,  A^n^.&  /r.;  ASSIGNATION,  &o/.  is  an  agreement,  by  which 
a  right  or  interest  in  one  person  is  transferred  to  another.  The  granter  is  called 
cedent  or  assignor,  the  receiver  assign  or  assignee.  In  England  an  assignment  is 
nnployed  in  real  property,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  transfeixing  temporary  or 
defeasible  estates,  such  as  estates  for  life  or  for  years  ;  and  it  difiers  from  a  lease  in 
as  far  as  it  transfers  the  whole  interest  of  the  granter.  In  Scotland,  in  real  property 
transactions,  imperfect  titles  containing  authority  to  the  holder  to  complete  them, 
lie  transfemd  to  purchasers  and  others,  by  assignation,to  enable  them  to  make  good 
Uuir  titlety  and  the  portions  to  ran  of  leases  are  common  subjects  of  assignation. 
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In  moveable  property,  when  the  assignment  conveys  property  in  the  poMesaioii 
of  the  assignor,  the  contract  comes  properly  under  the  heoui  of  ^  Sale.*'  In  its  more 
limited  acceptation,  however,  the  term  is  fi;eneraUy  used  to  express  the  conveyance 
of  a  right  wnich  the  assignor  has  to  the  subject  of  the  transaction.  In  this  manner 
debts,  contracts,  and  all  those  rights  which  in  England  are  called  ehoses  m  aetum^ 
and  by  the  oiviUans  ^tra  ad  rem,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  assignment.  Among 
the  most  ordinary  assignments  is  the  indorsation  of  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading, 
and  such  like.  I5y  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England,  a  chage  in  action  could 
not  be  conveyed,  oecause  such  conveyance  led  directly  to  '*  maintenance,"  or  that 
offence  which  arises  fh>m  the  money  of  one  person  being  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
snit  of  another.  This  rule  still  holds  good  in  the  common  law  courts,  virith  some 
exceptions,  among  which  are  assignments  of  bills  by  indorsation.  To  enable  assign- 
ments of  bonds  to  be  supported  in  those  courts,  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  uie 
assignee  to  sue  in  name  of  the  assignor  is  employed,  and  the  courts  so  far  aid  the 
transaction,  that  if  the  obligee  in  such  a  document  has  paid  the  contents  to  the 
original  obligor  after  notice  of  the  assignment,  he  cannot  plead  the  pa3rment  in  a 
suit  at  the  instance  of  the  assignee.  Courts  of  equity  have  always  given  fiill  force 
to  assignments  {Blackstone's  Com.  ii.  442). 

In  Scotland,  intimation  of  an  assignation  to  the  obligee  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  assignee  over  one  acquiring  a  posterior  title,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  obligee  from  ftilfilling  his  contract  with  the  original  obligor,  but  for  the 
completion  of  the  transference.  The  regular  form  of  notice  is  made  b^  the  assijopee  or 
his  procurator  appearing  before  the  obligee,  or  repairing  to  his  dwelling  house  m  pre- 
sence of  a  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  reading  tne  assignation  or  leaving  a  schedule 
of  it.  If  the  obligee  is  not  in  Scotland,  the  intimation  must  be  made  at  the  Register 
House.  The  narrative  of  the  giving  notice  is  reduced  to  a  probative  instrument  by 
the  notary.  Professor  Bell  observes,  that "  an  assignation  [in  England]  of  a  debt 
due  in  Scotland,  produced  in  a  competition  with  creditors  arresting  the  fund,  will 
be  ineffectual  without  intimation  or  something  equivalent.'*  A  formal  notice^ttested 
by  a  notary  public,  is  not  always  necessary, — equivalents  are  admitted.  Thus  an 
action,  or  any  kind  of  legal  execution,  raised  by  the  assignee  against  the  debtor,  is 
effectual  notice.  A  bill  accepted,  or  even  protested  for  non-acceptance,  is  held  suf- 
ficient notice  of  an  assi^ation  of  a  money -debt ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  notice 
in  the  debtor's  handwriting  on  the  assignation,  or  in  a  paper  apart,  is  sufficient. 
A  partial  payment  will  prove  notice  in  so  far  as  respects  the  debtor.  Some  trans- 
ferences or  property,  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  by  the  fixed  rules  of  the  law,  are  called  assignations,  as  adjudications  of  real 
property,  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  a  female,  &c.  These  do  not 
require  notice,  but  the  debtor  will  be  justined  in  paying  to  the  original  creditor 
until  he  is  acquainted  with  the  event.  A  mere  document  of  debt  may  be  transferred 
by  indorsation  ;  but  a  special  assignation  is  necessary  to  conve^r  the  diligence  that 
may  have  followed  on  it.  Diligence  (or  execution)  taken  out  in  the  name  of  the 
cedent,  cannot  be  used  in  that  of  the  assignee  without  judicial  warrant  iEr$kine*t 
Inst.  b.  iii.  tit.  5.  BelTs  Cmn.  ii.  16-20). 

ASSIZE,  an  ordinance  or  decree  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  fhel,  or  other 
common  necessary  of  life.  Bread  was  formerly  rated  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  Assizes  were  in  ancient  times  very  common  ;  and  the  power  to  set  one  on 
some  articles  still  subsists,  though  it  is  seldom  or  never  acted  upon.  The  inutility 
of  such  regulations  is  now  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

ASSURANCE.    [Insurance  on  Lives.] 

ATTACHMENT,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  writ  issued  by  a  court  of  justice  on  bare 
Buggestion,  or  on  the  judges'  own  knowledge,  against  a  partv  who  has  committed 
a  contempt.  Foreign  attachment,  by  the  custom  of  the  city  or  London,  is  a  process 
by  which  property  in  the  hands  of  some  party,  other  than  the  debtor,  may  be  at- 
tached for  payment  of  the  debt.  It  may  proceed  from  the  court  of  the  Mayor  or  of 
the  Sheriff,  but  the  former  is  the  more  aovantageous.  A  debt  may  be  attached  in 
the  hands  of  the  garnishee  (literally  the  person  warned,  viz.  he  who  has  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  in  his  hands)  before  it  is  due,  but  cannot  be  levied  till  the  term 
of  payment.  The  original  debtor  must  be  summoned  and  have  notice.  Attachment 
cannot  proceed  on  g(KKis  in  thehands  of  a  carrier  {Comyns'  Digest^  v.  Attachment). 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF.    [Letter  op  Attorney.] 

AUCJTION,  SALE  BY,  is  the  public  sale  of  property,  to  whatever  person  pre- 
sent will  give  the  highest  price  for  it.  By  the  usual  form  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
perty is  set  up  at  a  minimum,  and  intending  purchasers  bid  above  each  otner,  until 
no  one  will  bid  more.  -  By  the  form  commonly  called  Dutch  auction,  a  price  higher 
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kiAtiiAi  expected  is  named  ai  Uie  eonmenoeaMnt,  and  gradually  ledaeed  until 
onH  one  eonaenta  to  jpiurchaae. 

In  EDgland,  sales  by  aaetion  eeiae  within  the  statute  of  fraads,  29  Ch.  II.  e.  fL 
lad  therefore,  when  the  priee  of  any  article  ie  £10  or  upwards,  the  contract  is  not 
nod  oaleM  the  hnyer  take  deliTery  of  a  pajrt,  or  reoeiTO  earnest,  or  a  memoraadun 
IB  writing  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  sgents.  In  anctiona.  the  anctioneer  is 
(hn  the  conunencement  agent  for  the  Tender,  and,  by  bidding,  tne  proposing  por- 
ebsser  is  held  also  to  constitnte  him  lus  sgfuit.  It  will  be  soflldent  confonnitr 
wiih  the  statnte  of  frauds,  that  the  aoctiinieer  write  the  initials  of  the  porchaser^ 
aiaw  oppodte  to  the  lot  in  the  catalogue,  if  the  conditions  of  the  sale  be  annexed 
to  iknb  catalogue,  or  clearly  referred  to.  An  anetioneer,  while  acting  as  such,  can- 
not pQichaae  the  property  he  is  employed  to  selL  He  has  a  lien  for  charges  and 
uetion  duty,  first  on  the  goods,  and  when  ther  have  been  delivered,  on  the  prifie, 
Aa  anetioneer  is  liable  for  deterioration  of  the  goods  through  nis  neffligenoe, 
but  not  for  unaToidskble  casualties.  [Bailment.]  It  is  his  duty  to  sell  to  the 
Molest  bidder,  but  no  action  will  lie  a«ain8t  him  for  not  obtaining  the  price  he  waa 
instructed  to  4M>tain.  thous^  aetion  wiU  lie  for  not  putting  up  at  tne  price  fixed  by 
the  vendor.  The  fail  of  the  hammer  decides  the  completion  of  the  contract  (unless 
lome  other  criterion  be  adopted,  such  as  the  running  of  a  sandglass,  or  the  burning  of 
I  candle),  and  until  that  event  occurs  a  bidder  may  retract.  It  is  said  that  in  uog- 
land,  where  the  sum  bid  is  £10  or  upwards,  and  so  comes  within  the  statnte  of 
franda,  he  may  resile  before  the  writing  is  completed.  On  the  part  of  the  exposer 
the  ssM  must  oe  conducted  without  the  adoption  of  undue  means  for  raising  the 
priee,  and  so  that  the  lots  may  fall  to  the  highest  real  bidder  among  intending 
imdbasers.  Fictitious  bidding,  by  means  of  persons  termed  *'  white  bonnets,"  is 
onlavrftil,  and  vitiates  the  sale.  The  clause  of  the  act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  9flL  referred 
to  below,  eountenances  buying  in  by  the  expoeer  or  his  agent,  ijroviaed  **  the 
£umeas  uid  reality  of  the  trai^action**  be  ^  certified."  If  due  notice  is  given  of 
soch  intention,  thmfore,  the  owner  may  bid.  If  the  sale  be  advertised,  hovrever, 
as  "  without  reserve,"  it  would  appear  that  he  cannot  do  so.  Fraudulent  descrip- 
tion or  concealment  will  vitiate  the  transaction ;  it  is  a  common  fraud  to  mix  effe<^ 
(soeh  as  pictures  and  other  works  of  art)  with  collections  which  have  acquired  a 
reputation  from  the  judgment  of  their  possessor,  and  to  sell  the  whole  as  having  been 
hiL  Sudi  a  fraud  will  vitiate  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  bidders  must 
not  oombine,  or  use  other  means  to  prevent  the  sums  offered  fr^m  rising  to  the 
extent  they  would  reach  were  each  person  besides  the  final  purchaser  trebly  to  bid 
the  utmost  he  intends  to  give.  Thus  the  contract  was  voided  where  a  purchaser 
declared  to  the  people  around  him  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the  property  exposed 
(Fuller  V.  Abrahams,  1821 : 3  Brod,  j*  Bing,  116).  In  Scotland,  three  persons  having 
been  commissioned  to  bid  for  property  at  a  sale,  agreed  that  the  one  who  had  the 
hi|(^ieflt  commission  ^ould  ]      '         "  ^^  "      *       '"  "'  '"    "^-  -"'^ 

among  his  associates  ;  besit 
(Murray  v.  Macwhan,  1st  March 
of  sale,  they  cannot  be  altered  by  the  Verbal  statement  of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  suf- 
ficient pubueation  of  the  conditions,  that  thov  are  posted  on  the  auctioneer's  box, 
or  on  tne  wall  of  the  room,  or  are  attached  to  catalogues  circulated  among  the 
frequenters.  (Mabingtan't  Law  of  Auctions,  Sugdens  Law  of  Vendors^  13-45. 
Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers^  148-165.) 

AucnoirBBas. — Auctions  must  be  conauct«d  by  a  licensed  auctioneer^  with  a  few  exceptiona 
vhieh  provide  generally  for  the  sale  of  property  seized  in  execution  of  debt.  The  cost  of  the 
lieense  b  jL'5, 10s.,  and  it  must  be  renewed  annually  on  the  6th  July.   If  an  auctioneer  sell  any  ezdse- 


wrrmisfs  of  the  seller,  and  for  bis  bentf  t,  or  be  a  fore^  conunodity  sold  in  the  warehouse  in 
one  entire  cask  or  package  to  one  person  or  firm.  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  81,  ${  8,  IS.)  He  must  also 
ghe  security  to  deliver  to  the  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  account  of  every  sale,  and 
to  pay  tbe  aoction-duty  thereon ;  for  which  purpo»e,  twenty-eight  days  are  allowed  within  the 
London  district,  and  six  weeks  every  where  else.  He  is  further  bound,  under  penalties,  to  de- 
liver ia  a  deified  cat^onae  of  the  articles  to  be  offered  for  sale,  attested  by  himself  or  clerk :  if 
the  sale  Is  to  be  hdd  within  the  London  district,  two  days'  notice  thereof  must  be  given  in  writing 
at  the  head  office ;  elsewhere,  tlvee  day's  notice  must  be  given  to  the  collector  at  the  nearest 
evriif  ofBciu  The  auctioneer  Is  liable  for  the  amount  of  duty,  but  may  recover  the  same  from  the 
vendor.  It  to  eonunooly  stipulated  that  the  bayer  shall  pay  the  duty  in  addition  to  the  sums  bid 
by  hiok  The  nnmber  at  Ucenses  tak«i  oat  in  Uie  year  rnidlng  Juuiaiy  fi»  1837,  was,  in  England, 
^-OA;  in  Scotland,  380;  in  Ireland,  268;  total.  9»&  ,.    ,..  ^ 

Aucnoiv-Dunss. — Household  ftimiture,  pictoree.  books,  horses,  earriagee,  and  the  like  kinda 
«f  personal  property,  pay  13f  pence  per  £  sterling,  of  the  purchase-money :  Freehold,  copyhold,  or 
kaseboU  eetates,  whether  In  land  or  boildlngs ;  snares  in  the  Joint-stock  of  corporate  or  chartered 
eoBMoks :  nvwrrioiiarv  iniereat  bi  any  of  the  public  funds ;  plate  or  Jewels ;  and  ships  or  vea<!el8 
piVT^iPMiee  per  iE  stSfUiw:  fSim»'%  wool,  flie  growth  of  the  Untted  Kingdom,  sold  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  growerB  or  first  pnrchaiers,  SApence  per  £  sterUnff.  BxempHons. — ^Tbeee  tn  ymf 
numerous  ;  the  principal  are  the  following : — Piece  goods  wove  or  fabricated  in  this  kingdom,  whkai 
■hall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of  £90 
and  upwards,  and  so  as  the  same  be  sold  in  no  other  than  entered  placet,  and  openly  exposed  at  sndi 
■ale  (29  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  §§  1,  2) ;  all  grain,  flour,  meal,  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  cheew  and 
butter,  imported  into  Oreat  Britahi,  if  sold  on  account  of  the  importer  within  twelve  months  (41 
Geo.  IIL  c.  91,  {  8) ;  produce  of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries;  elephants'  teeth,  pahn-oil,  drags, 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  dyers,  mahogany  and  other  woods  used  by  cabinet-nttkers,  in- 
ported  from  Africa  or  anv  British  settlement,  and  merchandise  brought  from  any  British  colony 
In  America,  the  same  being  the  produce  of  such  colony,  if  sold  by  the  ori^nal  importer  wittiia 
twelve  months  from  the  time  of  importation  (.12  Geo.  III.  c  41 ;  42  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  {  9) ;  pro- 
perty sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer :  sales  by  the  East  India,  or  Hod- 
ion's  Bay  Company :  sales  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  Excise,  or  other  gOTemmeal 
boards :  sales  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  execution  of  Jud^^ent,  and  bankrupti' 
effects  sold  bv  assignees  or  trustees :  goods  damaged  by  fire,  or  wrecked  or  stranded,  which  are  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  insurers:  wood,  coppice,  the  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  cattle,  com,  sto^ 
or  produce  of  land,  while  they  continue  on  the  lands  produdnpr  the  same  (19  Geo.  III.  c  06, 
{§  13,  14).  By  42  Geo.  III.  c  93,  $  1,  an  allowance  is  made  of  the  unpaid  duty  in  the  case  of 
goods  offered  to  sale  by  auction,  which  have  been  bought  in  by  the  exposer  or  bin  agent,  on  notice  In 
writing  having  been  nven  to  the  auctioneer :  the  notice  being  **  verified  upon  the  oath  of  tlis 
auctioneer,  and  also  the  fairness  and  reality  of  the  transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief." 

The  net  revenue  derived  fr^mi  auction-duties  in  the  year  ended  January  6,  1840,  was  in  Enf* 
land  £263.M7 ;  in  Scotland,  £21,014 ;  fai  Ireknd,  £13.824 ;  total,  £:296.40S. 

AUDIT,  an  examination  of  accounts  by  persons  duly  appointed. 

AUNE,  a  French  cloth  measure ;  the  aune  utuelle  =  47i  Imp.  inches ;  the  old 
anne  of  Paris  =  46f  Imp.  inches. 

AUSTRALIA.     [New  South  Wales.      Southern  Australia.     Tasmaioa. 

WW  BSTERN  AlTSTS^LlA    I 

AUSTRIA,  an  empire  situated  betwixt  lat.  42'' and  51''  N.,  and  lon£.  8"  and  26* 
E. ;  and  bounded  N.  Dy  Saxony.  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia ;  W.  oy  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont ;  S.  oy  Tuscany,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  Adriatic, 
and  Turkey ;  £.  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Area,  255,226  square  miles.  Population, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  Austria  Proper,  2,113,915 :  Styria.  859,841 ;  Tyrol, 
786,543 ;  Bohemia,  3,897,076 ;  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  2,066,218 :  Illyria, 
1,145,445 :  Galicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  4^548,534 ;  Hungary,  ScIaTonia,  ana  Croatia, 
11/36^1  ;  Transylvania,  2,034,385 :  Dalmatia,  309,412 ;  Venetian  Lombardy, 
4332,581 ;  total, 33,630,381 .  Capital,  Vienna,  pop.  330,000.  The  government  is  mon- 
archical ;  in  Hungary,  the  nation  shares  toe  legislatiTC,  and  even  the  execntlTS 
power,  with  the  emperor  ;  and  the  Tyrolese  possess  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
priirileges.  In  other  parts  there  are  provincial  diets,  but  they  are  consulted  only  as 
to  the  mode  of  raisiujg  the  taxes ;  so  that  his  imperial  majesty  is  in  a  great  measure 
ftn  unlimited  sovereign. 

The  Austrian  empire  being  generally  mountainous,  the  plains,  which  occur  chiefiy  In  Has- 
gary  and  Oalicia,  occupy  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  sur&ce.  In  point  of  climate,  the 
whole  may  be  divided  mto  three  regions.  The  southern  extends  from  lat.  42**  to  46**  N.,  where 
the  depth  of  winter  resembles  the  month  of  March  in  northern  countries ;  and  where  are  found 
the  oUve,  myrtle,  vine,  fig-tree,  and  even  pomegranate.  In  the  middle  region,  from  lat.  46*  to 
40"  N.,  the  olive  is  not  found,  but  vines  and  miuze  thrive  in  favourable  situations ;  winter  lasts 
from  3  to  4  months ;  summer  is  warm,  but  variable ;  and  the  air  is  salubrious,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hungarian  marshes.  The  northern  r^on  extends  from  lat.  49°  to  fil**  N.,  where  the  winter 
li  severe,  and  lasts  fully  ft  months ;  vines  and  maize  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  even  wheat 
requires  a  choice  of  situation.  The  soil,  though  of  endless  vuiety,  is  in  general  fertile ;  but  ia 
agriculture,  Austria  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  European  states.  Great  pains  have,  however, 
been  lately  taken  to  improve  the  land,  and  about  4-dttis  of  the  entire  area  have  been  brought 
into  use.  The  arable  portion  forms  less  than  one  half ;  the  forests  and  woodlands  more  than  a  third ; 
the  vinqrards  about  l-l^Oth ;  and  the  meadow  andgrazing ground,  each  about  1-1 1th  of  the  available 
surface.  The  country  abounds  in  minerals.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  of  quicksilver  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  lead  and  copper 
are  produced  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  supply  of  iron  is  almost  inexhaustible,  though 
tiie  quantity  raised  is  limited  by  the  deamess  of  fuel.  Tin,  calamine,  sine,  cobalt,  antimony,  chrome, 
bismuth,  manganese,  also  exist ;  and  indeed  nearly  every  metal  except  pUUinum,  is  to  be  found  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  empire.  Salt  exists  in  abundance :  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wit  liczka,  ia 
Oalicia,  yields  annually  35,000  tons ;  and  the  total  yearly  produce  of  the  empire  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  consumption,  as  its  importation  is  prohibited.  Vitriol,  alum,  soda,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are 
likewise  found  in  great  quantities.  Scarcely  a  province  is  deficient  in  coal ;  but  the  quantity 
raised  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fuel  obtained  from  the  forests.  Marble  and  a  varie^ 
of  precious  stones  also  occur.  The  silk  produced  yearly  is  estinuited  at  upwards  of  TjWOSip 
lbs.,  a  great  part  of  which  is  exported  from  the  Italian  provinces,  where  it  is  diiefiy  raised.  The 
produce  of  the  vine,  though  far  short  of  what  it  might  be  rendered,  is  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth ;  and  a  laige  quantity  is  exported,  chiefiy  to  the  adjoining  states ;  the  finest  is  the  celebra- 
ted Tokay,  made  at  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  Olive  oil  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  Italian 
provinces.  Besides  these  artides,  tobacco,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  potash,  are  produced  in  sujfident 
quantity  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  mannfcctures  of  Austria  are  considerable,  though  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  natural 
laioareaa.    Thoae  of  Uneo  and  woollen  in  Moravia  andf  Bohemia  have  long  been  oalebralad,  and 
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of  Jaeqoaidli  DMcbiiMry  hM  pffodoced  ft  impU  «Et«Bikm  of  tiM  dk  BiMn^ 
r  Ib  I^owvr  En*,  at  Ytonna.  and  In  tbe  Itnlfen  prorinoat.  Tba  ootion  mnnnfiMtara  m- 
mny  bands,  but  it  if  not  in  a  proneroiu  condition,  and  is  Indeed  entirelj  mpported 
bll^rateol  dntyonibrdgnarticM.  Tbe  other  maau&eturet  an  cfaiaijr  Umm  of 
IMoer,  and  gfaue ;  tbe  hit  eblelly  in  Boliemia.  The  proportioo  of  the  maanfi*- 
o  tDo  acrkniltnml,  ie  aiid  to  be  at  one  to  four. 

ooauneroe,  though  burdened  in  eome  teancbei  by  gorenwient  monopolies,  and  by 
datleB  of  each  teparate  state,  is  itill  rery  considerable.  The  eommunioatlon  bo- 
iiftaBt  plnoea  is  fsdlitated  by  narinble  rivers,  and  generally  by  good  roads,  on  whidi 
raiMBt  bnstow  great  attention.  Of  the  rivers,  the  most  important  are  the  Adige,  Po, 
Id  abovo  aU  tbe  Danube,  which,  with  iU  tributaries,  pervades  the  whols  empire,  erossfaig, 
r,  its  eastern  boundary  at  about  500  mllM  from  the  sea.  An  fanportaat  aspect  has  been 
teen  to  th«  navigation  of  the  Danube  by  the  taitroduetlon  of  steam-veeNls.  This  was  first 
Uibed  to  1828,  by  two  BiuUsh  shipbuilders,  Andrews  and  Pritchard.  A  companv  baa 
Mnfonned,  with  a  charter  for  £5  years,  to  prosecute  further  this  great  otiJect ;  ana  it  ia 
thai  tbare  are  now  0  steam-boau  on  the  river,  forming  a  chain  of  communication  bettHzt 
.  and  Constantinople.  Thto  navisation  to  throughout  rather  dlfflcult.  owing  to  shoals  and 
and  at  Orsova,  it  to  altoaether  Impeded  by  rocks.  A  ftirtlier  dlmdvantafe  occurs  from 
;,  that  the  months  of  the  river  are nowin  the  possemioo  of  Rumia,  who  to  said  to  visw  with 
y  the  extcBsloo  of  thto  navigation.  With  the  view  of  keeping  tlie  communication  open.  It 
B  propoeed  to  cut  a  canal  fr^xn  the  nearest  point  to  Kusten4)T,  on  the  Blacfc  Sea. 
na  to  tne  great  storehouse  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire;  the  other  commercial  towna 
wne,  Pesth,  Cronstadt,  Lemberg,  Brodv,  Botaen,  Milan,  Bergamo,  Bresda,  Semlin,  and 
ain.  Attstriahaskeptalooffnmi  the  Prusrian  conmierdai  league  i  and  Its  cUef  forelga 
nne  by  the  land  frontier  to  with  Turlcey,  the  leeMr  German  States,  and  Switaerlaad. 
maritime  commerce  of  Austria  to  comparatively  inconsiderable,  owing  partly  to  its  small 
of  ancoast,  but  much  more  to  the  monopolies  and  restrictions  of  the  flovemment.  The 
of  the  precious  metals,  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hemp  with  the  roots  attacnsd,  to  prohibited, 
srtides,  such  as  lalt.  gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  are  monopoUaed  by  the  government ;  Mid 
nportation  to  either  nrbididen,  except  to  government  contractors,  or  loaded  with  high  dutiea. 
of  a  pr^Utorv  character  are  alio  imposed  on  most  woven  fsbrics.  The  duty  on  cotton 
sclufis  ol  all  knids  (exclusive  of  twist)  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  /  on  woollens  and  flna 
•re  the  same;  on  iUks,  £1  per  lb.;  on  linens,  from  As.  to  12s.  per  lb.  Tbe  dutiee  on  eofK;«, 
laegar,  and  many  other  tropical  productions,  are  likeirise  very  high.  In  consequence  of  these 
lloaa,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  to  carried  on  by  smuggling,  a  practice  whidi  la 
MA  with  facility  from  the  nature  of  the  fituitier,  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  custom-house 
M.  According  to  recent  statements,  however,  there  are  grounds  for  expecting  that  thto 
Mory  system  will  be  soon  either  abollahed  or  greatly  relaxea. 

P4,  the  registered  merchant  shipping  of  the  empire  consisted  of  516  vesseto  of  183,890  tons; 
la  was  exeluMve  of  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  The  chiefjports  are  Venice,  Malamocco, 
olo,  and  Chk>gBia,  In  the  Venetian  territoriee;  Trieste,  Flume,  Rovlmo,  Capo-d'Istrla, 
ola,  in  niyria ;  and  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sdienlco,  and  Spalatro,  In  I)almatla.  The 
I  trade  to,  however,  almost  wholly  sngroiaed  by  Trieste  and  Venice,  which  are  both  free 

tie  to  sttuated  in  45 ">  SB'  N.,  and  13° 46"  E.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  pop.  51,346. 
esses  a  commodious  harbour,  and  beinga  free  port,  and  almost  the  only  outlet  for  tne  BouUi 
many,  Illyria,  and  part  of  the  Sctovonian  provinoee,  its  conunerce  to  very  extensive.  Ezporte 
mare,  hardware,  beads,  copper,  wheat,  rice,  currants,  raisins,  hemp,  iron,  paper,  rus,  Rusria 
%  ihiunae,  silk,  steel,  tobacco,  timber,  muskal  instruments,  and  otlier  articles.  Imports— 
Mlly  Higar,  cotton-wool,  coffee,  olive  oil,  cotton  and  woollen  nuwufsctures :  the  other 
ft,  comparatively  of  small  amount,  are  almonds,  hidee,  wax,  wool,  valonU,  gums,  wheat, 
barley,  and  hemp.  Of  these  Imports,  a  very  oonsiderabto  proportion  is  forwarded  to  other 
pnrticulariy  to  Venice.  In  183B,  no  fewer  than  lUStf  veneto  engaged  in  foreign  trade  entered 
rt,  and  the  total  number  of  vesMto  entered,  including  coasters,  was  8460,  of  488,743  tons. 
Una  of  the  trade  with  different  places,  in  the  aame  year,  was  as  follows  :— 
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a. 

■  and  Norway 
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Ok.. 


da. 


Importik 


£508.870 

89U.2M) 

87.500 

400 

•  •  •  • 

15,100 
66,760 
836,500 
86.080 
89.845 
40,810 
87.150 


Export!. 


£558,970 
38,810 

•  ■  •  • 

3,440 
17.360 
56.370 
48,100 
69,850 
19,550 

7,060 
40,440 
53,800 


Countries. 


Roman  States.. 

SIcUy 

Ionian  Islands.. 

Greece 

Turkey. 
t. 


Egypt... 
Barbary. 


United  Statee 

BraxU 

South  America. 

Austrian  Ports 

Total.... 


ImpoftB. 


£184,500 
630,880 
39,370 
147,770 
900,150 
736,380 
5,410 
319.155 
854,180 
805,110 
838.860 


£6,315,390 


Exports. 


£854.850 
101,670 

78,980 
137,380 
680,856 
130.550 

15,410 
171.850 

15,790 

14,430 
8,033,479 

-£4,53gt8g 


of  Trieste  to  raiddly  Increasing,  and  between  the  vears  1886  and  1838  it  had  nsMlv 

d  in  amount.  Thto  arose  diiefly  from  a  more  extended  mtercoune  with  Turkey,  South 
m  lespecially  Braxfl),  Britain,  and  tbe  United  States.  The  exporto  to  Britahi  were  more 
Mbjkd  in  tbe  four  years  1833-36;  but  little  difference  has  occurred  in  the  imports.    AboutUO 

vMsoto  arrive  annually.  , 

cvliainacDlflocntcltyand  port,  standing  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  ona  number 
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of  tmall  Idands  wpanted  from  iftcfa  other  by  euuUi,  and  from  the  mainland  bv  narrow  ihanovs, 
pop.  1(19,000.  It*  commercial  greatneu  dates  from  the  middle  ages ;  but  since  the  disooTenr  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  has  gradually  diminished,  and  at  present,  aithooRfa 
a  free  port,  its  trade  is  inconsl<terable,  compared  with  that  of  Trieste ;  being  confined  chiefly 
to  the  reeeiring  and  trannnitting  of  goods  through  the  medium  of  that  city.    JSrporto— silk,  fruit, 

Siin,  woollens,  paper,  cheese,  dec.  /ffiporC»— chiefly  olive  oil,  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar;  witli 
ed  fish,  wheat,  luneiBd,  indigo,  iron,  and  other  articles  of  smaller  value.  In  1836,  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  was  £1,061,971 ;  of  which,  £692,096,  were  brought  via  Trieste.  About  30 
British  vessels  arrive  annually. 

In  IKIS,  the  exports  (h>m  Fiume  amounted  to  £247, 112,  and  firom  BoffUM  to  £45,996,  oonslsthig 
ehiefly  (tf  goods  sent  coastwise. 

MBABUllXS,  mCIOHTB,  MONKY,  AND  riNANCXa. 


TiRimrA  ANn  trixstb. 
Meaturet  and   Weiffhtt.—The  klafker  of  6 
Vienna  feet  =  6*23  imp.  feet ;  the  Vienna  ell  = 
30^  imp.  inches ;  the  post  mile  of  4000  klaftem 
E  4*71 ,  or  about  4|  imp.  miles. 

The  Vienna  ioch  =  W89  imp.  iq.  yards,  and 
TK^S  Jochs  =  10  imp.  acres. 

The  Vienna  wine  eimer  of  70  kopfen,  40  maas- 
•es,  or  4  viertels  =  12*46  imp.  galls :  the  fiider  = 
SSeimers;  the  dreyling  is  30  eimers. 

The  com  metaan  of  4  viertds  or  8  achtels  =  1  "69 
Imp.  bushel ;  and  100  metsen  =  211  imp.  quar- 
ters :  30  metsen  =  1  muth. 

The  Vienna  pound  of  4  quarters,  16  ounces, 
or  32  loths,  =  8645  troy  grains;  and  lUO  lbs.  =  1 
centner  =  1231  lbs.  avoirdupois:  20  lbs.  a  1 
stone.  Gold  and  silver  are  wdi^ed  by  the  Vienna 
mark  =  4333  troy  grains. 

In  TriaU,  the  woollen  ell  =  26*6  imp.  inches ; 
the  silk  ell  =  25*22  imp.  indies :  the  wine  oma 
or  eimer  =  12*45  imp.  galls ;  the  barile  =  144i 
top.  galls ;  the  oil  oma  =  107  Vioma  lbs.,  or 
14*17  unp.  galls:  100  st^i  of  com  =  28}  imp. 
quarters ;  but  estimated  commonly  at  342  sudi 
to  100  imp.  qrs.    In  other  respects  same  as  above. 

3fon<y.— Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  of  60 
kreusers,  each  of  4  pfennings:  20  florins  are 
coined  from  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver ; 
bence  1  florin  =  2s.  Oid.  nearlv,  and  the  par  of 
exdiange  with  London  is  9  florms  50  kr.  for  £1. 
The  other  silver  coins  are  the  rixdollar  of  2 
florins  ( s  li  Oerman  rixdollar  of  account),  and 
pieces  of  20, 10, 5,  and  3  kreusers :  Tiie  souverain 
d'or  =  27s.  lOd. ;  and  the  ducat  about  9b.  5d. ; 
there  are  also  copper  pieces  of  1. 1,  and  ^  kreusers. 
The  paper-currency  consists  of  notes  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  of  the  outstanding  depredated 
notes  of  the  old  Vienna  8tate  Bank,  called 
'*  WietUT-Wahrung'*  (Vienna  value),  which  are 
at  a  fixed  discount  of  60  per  cent. ;  100  florins 
npede  or  effective  beinji;  =  260  florins  W.  W. 
the  last  are  used  ehiefly  m  retail,  and  for  wages, 
&C. ;  all  large  payments  being  made  in  National 
Bank  notes  or  in  silver. 

BiUm  upon  Vienna  are  generallv  drawn  in  effec- 
tive; ana  frequently  the  particular  coin  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid  is  specifled-'«s  in  20  kreuser 
pieces.    Usance  is  14  days  after  acceptance ;  bills 

E^yable  **  medio  mense"  are  reckoned  due  on 
e  15th ;  3  davs  of  grace  are  aUowed,  except 
when  drawn  at  lees  than  7  days'  sight  or  date. 

TkeAuitriaok  National  Bank  was  instituted  in  1817,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  money  stan- 
dard of  the  empire,  which  had  become  depreciated  by  the  excessive  issues  of  irredeemable  pi4>er 
by  the  Vienna  bank  during  the  war.  It  commenced  with  a  capital  of  100,000  shares,  each  of  lOUO 
florins  of  that  depreciatedf  paper  (the  Vienna  bank  being  then  discontinued),  and  of  100  florins 
In  specie.  The  former  was  converted  into  government  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  2|  per  oeot^ 
payable  in  spede,  and  redeemable  at  50  per  cent.— the  treasury  at  same  time  establishing  a  sinking 
fund  for  their  redemption.  The  bank,  taougfa  connected  with  the  state,  is  under  the  management 
of  a  body  of  directors ;  and  its  accounts  are  published  periodically.  It  advances  money  on  bills 
and  other  secuiities,  receives  deposits,  and  issues  notes  for  5,  10,  25,  100,  500,  and  lOOU  florins, 
which  are  payable  in  silver  on  demand.  Branches  have  been  established  at  Trieste,  Milan,  Prague, 
And  other  towns  throughout  the  empire ;  and  according  to  a  kite  statement,  the  price  of  tlie  shares 
had  advanced  to  1386w 

The  PubMc  Revenue  of  Austria,  estimated  at  £15,000.000,  Is  derived  chiefly  trcm  taxes,  rates, 
erown-lands,  and  mines.  The  expenditure  Is  nearly  the  same,  more  than  one-third  bdng  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  270,000  men.  The  accounts  are,  however,  not  made 
pubUe.  The  MttomriileM  Is  about  £60,000,000 ;  prindpaUy  in  bonds  called  •  *  metatUct,"  tnua  their 


MILAK  AND  TBWICB. 

Measures  and  WeigMs.Sirux  180S,  a  system 
founded  upon  that  of  France  has  been  used 
throughout  the  Italian  provinces  in  all  public 
transactions;  thus  1000  atomi,  100  diti,  or  10 
palmi  =  1  metro  or  metre  =  30*37  imp.  inches; 
1000  copi,  100  pinte,  or  10  mine,  =:  1  soma  or 
hectolitre,  =  2751  imp.  bushels ;  10,000  grani, 
1000  denari.  100  grossi,  or  10  onde,  =  1  Ubbra 
nuovaltaliana  or  Kilogramme  =  2*204  lbs.  avoird. 
The  old  measures  and  weights  are  still  used  in 
private  business. 

In  Milant  the  bracdo  =  23*4  inches ;  1  wine 
brenta  -  1572  imp.  galls. ;  100  com  staji  =  50*2 
imp.  bushels ;  the  moggio  =  4*02  do. ;  the  mark 
=  3627  troy  grains ;  B9-*5  lbs.  grosso,  or  13B78 
lbs.  sottile,  =  100  lbs.  avoird. :  the  rubbio  of  oil 
weighs  47i  lbs.  avoird. 

In  Venice,  the  woollen  bracdo  =  26*6  indies ; 
the  sillc  bracdo  =  24*8  kiches ;  100  wine  sedii  = 
237*6  imp.  galls. ;  100  oilmiri  =  335*4 imp.galb; 
100  com  sti^i  =  220  imp.  bushels ;  the  marie  = 
3681  k  troy  grains ;  95*07  lbs.  grosso,  or  150-54  lbs. 
sottUe  =  100  lbs.  avoird. 

ilfMMy.— Accounts  are  kept  In  lire  Aostriadii 
of  100  centisimi,  or  20  soldi:  3  lire  Aus.  =  1 
Auitrian  florin;  hence  the  lire  Aus.  =  8|d. 
sterling,  nearly ;  and  the  par  of  exdumge  with 
London  is  291  lire  Aus.  for  £1,  or  as  sometimes 
quoted,  48|d.  per  6  lire  AustriadiL 

Formeriy,  accounts  were  kept  in  the  lira  Ita- 
liana,  eqital  in  value  to  the  French  franc.  Retail 
transactions  are  conducted  in  lire  corrente,  or 
lire  piccoic.  100  lire  Aus.  =  87  lire  It.  =  113A 
lire  corr.  =  169$}  lire  pice :  hence  the  lira  It. 
=  9id. ;  the  lira  cor.  r=  Ud, ;  the  Ura  pice.  =  4|d. 
The  drculating  medium  is  composed  chiefly  of 
lire,  and  their  halves,  die,  and  of  Austrian  cur- 
rency. The  gold  doppia  of  Mihm  =  15a.  7id. ; 
the  sequin  =  9s.  5d. ;  and  the  scudo  of  6  Ure  cor- 
rente =  3s.  7ld. 


BQls  are  usually  drawn  in  London  upon  Milan 
and  Venice,  at  90  days  after  date.  No  days  of 
grace  can  be  claimed  at  Milan ;  but  the  holder 
may  allow  3  days.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
at  Venice. 


AUS  39  AVE 

Avidtodt b^nf  pMiMe In qpecfo:  the mudnder ooarifto of  ndi  obHgatloni in  depreefaitad pnper 
W.  W.  M  bsTe  not  7«t  been  bon^t  up,  or  oonrcrtad  by  tbe  government.    Tbe  prfcei  of  Anstrten 


HoeksM  recently  quoted  wen: — ft  per  eents.  106 ;  4pereenta.  IW;  9percenti.7oi.  Tbeonlvdebt 
living  by  Austria  &  England  it  £2,500,<I00,  ryaed  by  s  loan  contneted  in  1823,  with  Mr  Rotha- 
ddd.  et  tt  por  cant.,  in  wder  to  pay  off  a  debt  incurred  to  Great  Britain  during  tbe  war.  Tbe 
bond*  sre  for  i^lOO  each,  with  coiuKwa  for  tbe  intereet,  at  6  per  cent.  pnyaMe  in  London  lurif 
jttfiy,  on  1st  May  and  let  Norembcr ;  tb»  are  tranafBrable  without  regiknUion,  and  are  Mldom 
«fced  for  enle,  being  ceteemed  a  mfo  and  diwirBble  inTeetment. 


iCT  Om  TRBATY  OF  OOMMSBCS  BSTWKBll  OaSAT  SarTAIif  AXD  AUSTBIA.  3D  JULY  1838. 

L  Tlie  rm<ie  of  the  two  powers  sheU  pay  tbe  aaaae  duties  in  their  reepective  bartwurt,  at  the 
BatSoaal  Teesrli  of  each  power,  i.  AU  the  productions  of  Austria,  and  wbidi  may  be  imported 
kto  tbe  barboore  of  tbe  Queen  of  England,  aa  also  ail  British  productions  wiiidi  may  be  im- 
ported into  tbe  baibours  of  tbe  Emperor,  diall  enjoy  tbe  nme  privileges;  and  vice  veni. 
Z.  Articles,  not  tbe  produce  of  tbe  dominions  of  tbe  two  powers,  imported  from  ttse  harbours  of 
Aostria  into  British  possessionB,  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  hnported  in  British  veeasls.  4.  All 
▲ostrlan  vcaaela  proceeding  from  tbe  harbours  of  tbe  Danube,  as  far  as  Galats  inclusive,  as  well 
M  their  cargoes,  may  sail  orect  for  tbe  ports  of  all  British  possessions,  as  If  they  came  direct  from 
tbe  harbours  of  Austria;  and  redprooaBy,  all  English  vessels,  as  well  as  tb^  cargoes,  riiall  be 
admitted  into  Austrian  harbours  with  the  lame  immunities  aa  Austrian  vessela  ft.  The  productions 
ofthsportsof  Asia  and  Africa  witUn  the  StraiU  of  Gibraltar,  which,  after  being  carried  direct  to 
Austrian  aorta,  are  thence  sent  in  Austrian  veasels  to  British  ports,  shall  ei^oy  tbe  same  advan- 
ttgas  as  vinported  by  Enclish  veaaels  from  Austrian  ports.  8.  All  articles  imported  or  exported 
isto.  or  fr«»n  tbe  ports  of  the  two  countries,  under  tbe  flags  of  eltber,  wliether  in  Britisb  or  Aus- 
trian bottooaa,  sufijected  to  the  same  duties  and  premiums.  7>  Goods  in  bond  from  either  eoontry 
uMeeted  to  tlie  same  duties  on  re-exportation.  8.  No  preference  to  be  shown  by  either  power 
is  the  purdmse  of  imported  commodiUes,  on  account  of  the  nationality  of  tbe  veseef  in  which  sudi 
eommo^tiea  may  be  imported.  9.  Hie  Austrian  trade  to  tbe  East  Indies  placed  on  the  footing  of 
tte  most  favoured  nationa  10.  Trea^  not  to  apply  to  trade  between  one  port  and  another  situated 
is  the  dominions  of  tbe  aame  power.  11.  The  vessels  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  in  their 
trade  and  navigation,  are  always  to  enjoy  reciprocally  all  the  privileges  of  tbe  most  fsvouied 
Batkns  in  the  ports  of  eithw.  IS.  Bttoulanons  in  treaty  of  1815,  as  to  trade  between  Austria  and 
lanian  Uaada,  to  coatinae  in  force.  !&  This  treaty  to  be  Mnding  ontU  31st  December  1848,  and 
tboeafter,  until  IS  months  after  notice. 

AVERAGE  in  the  law  of  shipping  is  ffenerally  applied  to  the  loss  occarioned  br 
my  gacrifice  made  to  insore  tiie  safety  of  a  ship  and  car£o,  and  being  a  loss  whicn 
nnderwiiten  haTO  to  replace,  it  oonstitates  part  of  Uielaw  of  insurance.  There 
are,  technically  speaking,  two  sorts  of  average,  general  arrenm^  and  simple  or  par- 
Heular  average.  The  latter  is  an  nnmMuoing  term  used  merely  m  oontndistinotion 
to  the  other  ;  to  express  those  losses  arising  firom  the  danger  of  the  sea  and  other- 
wise, which  are  not  made  up  by  any  contribution,  but  fall  on  the  possessors  of  tbe 
article  lost,  or  on  those  who  may  lie  responsible  for  its  safety.  General  average 
dates  hack  to  the  dajrs  of  Rhodes.  Its  pnnciples  were  fully  developed  bv  the  earlier 
dvilians  ;  the  maritime  nations  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  them,  and  the  system 
is  in  f^  practice  over  all  the  commercial  world.  The  circumstance  under  which 
the  provisions  of  this  law  can  be  had  recourse  to  is,  when  a  vessel  and  the  crew, 
passengers,  and  cargo,  are  in  such  imminent  danger  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  a  nart,  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  The  simplest  case  is 
that  of  tlirowing  gooos  orerboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  Here  cargo  is  sacrificed, 
and  the  other  proprietors  of  car^o,  along  with  the  shijMwners,  bear  a  share  of  tbe 
loss,  according  to  their  respectire  interests.  In  another  instance^  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  a  mast,  or  slip  an  anchor.  Here  the  sacrifice  is  agamst  the  shipowners, 
and  the  other  parties  interested  must  share  the  loss  with  them.  It  is  of  no  moment 
how  light  and  valuable  may  be  the  goods  thrown  overboard,  or  how  much  the  reverse 
tiiose  saTod.  It  is  said  that  the  act  should  be  done  with  formality  and  deliberation, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  on  board.  The  circumstances,  however, 
under  which  so  extreme  a  measure  is  generally  taken,  do  not  often  admit  of  form 
aad  deliberation,  and  the  necessity  for  the  act  will  have  more  weight  than  its 
r^larity.  Goods  stowed  on  deck  are  presumed  to  be  an  encumbrance,  and  so  not 
sutable  snbgects  of  arerage.  A  loss  raected  by  inherent  defect,  or  oy  sea  risk, 
cannot  be  considered  avera^ ;  there  must  be  an  intention  to  sacrifice,  and  that 
intention  must  haye  been  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  remaining  property  em- 
balked  in  tbe  adTenture.  It  is  held,  that  where  a  Tessel  having  sustainedan  injury 
has  to  pit  into  a  port  for  repairs,  the  expense  of  putting  into  port  and  remaining 
there,  is  to  be  considered  average  loss,  if  the  act  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  all  conoemed,  but  that  the  expense  of  the  repairs  (unless  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  solely  necenanr  for  the  preservation  of  the  cargo)  falls  on  the  shipowners.  Pro- 
perty injured  in  toe  making  of  the  sacrifice— such  as  a  part  of  the  ship  cut  away 
to  fiacUitate  the  Uirowing  OTerboard  of  goods,  constitutes  average.  An  accurate 
statemeoi  of  the  eircumstanees  under  which  a  jettison,  or  other  loss  on  which  aver- 
age ia  ehUmed^  should  be  entered  in  the  log,  and  immediately  on  arrival,  the  master 
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should  draw  ap  a  narratiye  of  the  circumBtances,  and  make  affidavit  to  them,  alonff 
with  his  crew,  that  there  may  be  no  ground  to  presume  that  goods  haye  been  removed 
since  arrival. 

The  adjustment  is  generally  made  thus  :  The  owners  contribute  according  to  the 
net  value  of  ship  and  freight  at  the  port  of  delivery,  after  deducting  expenses.  But 
ship  provisions,  wearing  apparel,  and  seamen's  wages,  do  not  contribute.  If  the 
vessel  has  had  to  put  back  to  the  port  of  lading,  the  cargo  is  taken  at  invoice  price ; 
otherwise,  the  cargo  is  valued  at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  the  port  of  destination, 
deducting  freight  and  charges.  Ship  furniture  is  rated  at  the  cost  of  renewal,  with 
a  deduction  oione-third.  The  value  of  what  is  lost  boinff  thus  estimated,  is  added 
to  the  value  of  what  is  saved,  and  the  whole  being  divid^  according  to  toe  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  parties,  the  loss  which  each  has  to  suffer  is  a  sum  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  whole  sum  divided,  which  the  loss  sustained 
bears  to  the  whole  sum.  {Abbot  on  Shippingj  342-363.  Marshall  on  Innirance, 
538-552.    Steveru  on  Average.    Martin  on  the  Practice  of  Stating  Averapes.^ 

AVERAGE  in  arithmetic  is  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities,  formed  by 
adding  them  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  quantities.  Thus,  4  is  the 
average  of  2  and  6  ;  and  5  is  the  average  of  2,  6,  and  7.  The  averages  most  com- 
monly required  in  trade  are  those  of  prices.  Example  :  What  is  the  average  price 
per  <marter  of  300  quarters  wheat,  sold  at  70s.  per  quarter ;  260  quarters  at  oOs. ; 
and  270  quarters  at  60s. ! 

300  quarters  at  70s.  =  £1050 

260      at  508.  =      6,70 

270      at  60s.  =      810 

830  830)  2510  {Ans.  £3:0:  5}  per  quarter. 

Further  illustrations  will  be  found  under  the  heads  ALLiOATioif  and  EquATioif 
OF  Payments. 

In  calculations  of  this  kind,  it  must  bo  remembered,  that  the  average  of  a  sot  of 
avera^  is  not  the  average  oi  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal  numbers  of  quan- 
tities in  each  set  averaged. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  the  name  of  the  British  commercial  weight.  It  is  "  probably 
derived  fh)m  avoirs  (averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods,  or  chattels,  and  poidt 
weight."    (Report  of  Commimoners  of  Weights  and  Measures,) 

AXUNGE.    [Lard.] 

AZORES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  between  lai 
87"  and  40*  N.,  and  long.  25"  and  32"  W.,  about  795  miles  W.  from  Portugal,  to 
which  they  belong.  They  consist  of  three  groups,  viz.  1.  St  Michael  and  St  Maury ; 
2.  Terceira,  Fayal,  Pico,  St  George,  and  Graciosa ;  3.  Flores  and  G)rvo,  excw- 
sive  of  several  islets.  Pop.  205,000.  The  seat  of  government  is  Angra,  in  the 
island  of  Terceira,  pop.  16,000. 

These  idands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in  general  mountainous.  The  climate  Is  mild  and 
pure ;  and  the  soil  highly  fertile, — most  of  the  islands  abounding  in  vineyards,  orange  and  lemon 
orchards,  and  pastures.  The  growth  of  wine  is  considerable :  it  is  produced  mostly  in  Pico,  but 
Is  known  as  Fayal  wine,  from  being  shipped  from  the  latter.  From  8(KM)  to  lU.OOO  pipes  are  exported 
in  favourable  seasons  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  remaining  exports  are  chiefly  from  6t 
Michaels,  and  consist  of  largo  quantities  of  fruit  to  Britain  ;  and  of  com  and  live-stoclc  to  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  The  imports  are,  from  England,  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  earthen* 
ware,  and  other  manufactured  goods;  from  America,  boards,  staves,  lumber,  fish,  pitch,  tar; 
and  from  Portugal,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  dispensations,  indulgences,  images  of  saints,  and  relics. 
The  principal  shipping  towns  are  Ponta  del  Gado  in  8t  Michaels,  Angra  in  Terceira,  and  Fayal 
in  the  island  of  that  name  ;  but  there  is  no  good  port,  and  as  none  of  the  anchorages  afford  shelter, 
ships  are  often  oblii^,  by  violent  winds,  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice,  particularly  in  the 
months  from  October  to  April.  In  1833,  the  British  shipping  that  entered  the  Aaoree,  and 
the  invoice  value  of  British  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows :  St  Michaels^  ships  entered,  305; 
tonnage,  21,903;  bnports,  £fi6,437;  exports,  £100,116.  Terceira,  ships  entered.  59 ;  tonnage, 
A419:  imports,  £18,200;  exports,  £12,667.  Fayal,  ships  entered,  38;  tonnage,  3607;  imports, 
£8699 :  exports,  £7294.  Total  value  of  British  imports  in  9  years,  1825  to  1833,  £738,867 ;  and 
of  exports  in  same  period,  £895,785.  Measures^  Weishts,  and  Money ^  same  as  Portug^  (Geo. 
JoHmal,  vol.  iv.    TabUt  qf  Board  qf  Tradt,) 

AZURE  STONE,  oa  LAPIS-LAZULI,  a  mineral  suhstance  of  an  azure  hluc 
colour.  It  is  founa  massive;  also,  though  rarely,  in  rhomhic  dodecahedrons. 
Sp.  gr.  2*95.  The  massive  is  nearly  opaqufe,  and  its  blue  colour  is  not  uniform, 
chief  localities,  China,  Persia,  Buchana,  and  Siberia.  The  finer  kind  is  prized  by 
the  lapidary ;  and  the  common  is  used  occasionally  for  toys,  &c.  Lajpis-lazuli  is, 
however,  chiefly  imi)ortant  from  its  affording  ultra-marine,  a  beautinil  pigment, 
highly  valued  by  painters. 
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BilBLAH,  cftUed  aLso  Neb-neb,  \b  the  rind  of  the  fhdt  of  the  3/tmoM  ofMniria. 
It  eoatains  a  oonsiderable  proportion  of  nllic  acid  ;  also  tannin,  a  red  ooloorinn 
BtttOT,  and  an  aaotized  substance.  Bablui  has  been  imported  from  the  East  Indies 
ud  Senegslf  as  a  sabstitUte  for  the  more  expensiYe  astringent  dye-stu£by  and  for 
eoBBranieatmg  shades  of  drab  to  cotton. 
BACON  (Fr.  Lard.  Ger.  Speek\  the  flesh  of  the  hog  salted  and  dried.  JHoo.] 
BADEN,  a  German  grand-dnchy,  ritnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in 
iti  upper  oouzse,  between  lat.  47*  and  50*  N. ;  and  long.  7*  and  10"  E.  Area, 
5815  Britidi  sonare  miles.  PopnUtion  in  1834,  1^1^19.  Capital,  Csrlsmhe ; 
pop.  20,500.    GoTemment  a  constitational  monarchy,  with  two  chunbers. 

BidBD  has  been  esOad  tlw  **  Ed«D  of  Oeraumy,*^  for  althouf^  Msrlv  ooe^htlf  of  fta  uaUm  to 


oeeopiod  by  tiw  mountalnou*  distrieU  of  the  Bhck  Forect  and  the  Odanwald,  it  powumi  %  mII 
fivoambte  to  the  srrowth  of  com,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  abounds  in  magnificent  woods  and  nsTigabie 
■IrMme ;  whfla  thiB  proportion  of  waste  lands  to  the  whole  son  is  less  than  rix  acres  hi  erery 
timnsMid.  AflTicultoreisthechiefoocupationof  the  people,  and  yields  a  sorplos  of  craln  for  the 
aasrtsis  of  Bwitaerlaad  and  France.    Tobacco,  hemp  of  a  tvry  fine  descrlpticni,  and  flax,  an  also 


oAensivd^  cultivated.  The  averace  prodoce  of  the  vine,  which  is  diiefly  pown  on*  the  hi|^ 
taads  skirtins  the  valleys  of  the  Rmne  and  Maine,  and  Lake  Constance,  to  estimated  aft  about 
4,000,000  gaubas.  Mining  to  carried  on  with  partial  success,  the  chief  mlneralproduetlons  being 
sOver,  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  salt,  coal,  alum,  Titriol,  and  sulphur.  The  manufisctures, 
thoiqih  toconaiderable,  have  increased  since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Pmstfan  Commerdal 
Tnioo ;  the  noost  extensive  to  perhMM  that  of  the  middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  linen ;  the 
chief  o^ers  are  woollens,  cottons,  sOks,  watches,  jewellerv,  paper,  and  wooden  ware,  docks,  and 
stnw-hats,  for  the  production  of  whidi  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  celebrated.  Pfursheira, 
Certamhe,  and  Mannheim,  are  the  principal  manufoctnring  towns. 

The  exports  consist  of  timber,  giain,  meal,  oil,  hides,  e^e,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  Iron  wares, 
•Bd  smaUo'  eonunodltieB,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  million  steiiing  yearly ;  the  imports 
of  Fmcfa  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and  dyes,  iron,  stMl,  cottons,  silks,  fine 
woollens,  horses,  and  cattle.  Baden  to  advantamouslv  situated  for  trade  from  its  nooition  on  the 
RUne,  Maine,  Neckar,  and  other  streams,  which,  bendes  securing  to  it  an  outtet  ror  its  own  pn>- 
doeUms  to  France,  Oermany,  and  Switxerland,  have  reu'-ered  it  a  country  of  extensive  transit. 
Free  ports  have  been  instituted  at  Mannheim,  8cbr6ck  on  the  Rhine  near  Carisruhe.  Otten- 
heiai  and  Frsistett  on  the  rame  river,  Ludwigshafeo  and  Constance  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
aad  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar. 

M:ea$m'et  and  Wei^M», — The  new  aune  of  2  fset  =  6  French  decimetres  or  SS'di  indies ;  the 
norgcn  =  36  ares  or  0*8896  acre ;  the  ohm  =  ifiu  litres  or  33'C16  Imp.  galls. ;  the  last  of  20  nuU- 
ten  =  3D  hectolitres,  or  10-32  Imp.  quarters ;  and  the  centner  of  10  stones  or  100  lbs.  =r  SO  IcUo- 
gnameii,  or  I  IQi  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

JftfiKy.' Accounts  are  stated  in  florins,  each  divided  into  60  kreutsers.  The  Baden  or  Rhentoh 
florin,  bdng  coined  at  the  rate  of  24 1  to  the  Cologne  mark  of  flne  rilver,  is  equal  Is.  8d.  sterling. 

Ptfumcer.— The  estimate  of  the  budget  for  1837-38  was  13,026,556  fl.  a-year,  of  which  the  share 
fftedved  from  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  was  1,495,593  fl.   National  debt  about  12,000,000  fl. 

BAGGAGE.    [Passenger.] 

BAGGING,  a  coarse  hempen  fabric  used  as  a  wrapper  for  cotton  wool,  coffee, 
and  other  articles.    It  is  made  chiefly  at  Dundee,  for  exportation  to  America. 

BAILMENT,  from  the  French  baiiler.  to  deliTer,— a  term  peculiar  to  English 
hiw.  Sir  William  Jones  defines  it  as  **  a  aelivery  of  goods  on  a  condition,  expressed 
or  imi^ed,  that  they  shall  be  restored  by  the  bailee  to  the  bailor,  or  according  to  his 
directions,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bailed  snail  be  answered  " 
iEetoM  I.  on  Bailments),  It  embraces  a  yariety  of  contracts,  the  nature  of  which  b 
thus  defined  and  illustrated  by  Blackstone :  **  a  deliyery  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a 
contract,  exnreraed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faitmuUy  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee.  As,  ii  clotn  be  delivered,  or  (in  our  legal  dialect)  bailed,  to  a 
tailor  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  implied  contract  to  render  it  again 
when  made,  and  that  in  a  worsmanly  manner,  if  money  or  goods  be  delivered  to 
a  c<mimon  carrier,  to  convey  fh)m  Oxford  to  London,  he  is  under  a  contract  in 
law  to  pay,  or  carry  them,  to  the  person  appointed.  If  a  horse,  or  other  goods,  be 
deliyered  to  an  innkeeper  or  his  servants,  ne  is  bound  to  keep  them  safely,  and 
restore  them  when  his  guest  leayes  the  house.  If  a  man  takes  m  a  horse,  or  other 
cattle,  to  graze  and  depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  aguiment,  he 
takes  them  npon  an  implied  contract  to  return  them,  on  demand,  to  the  owner" 
(//.  451).  The  contracts  so  embraced  in  this  term  will,  where  they  haye  relation 
to  ctnnmeroe,  be  found  treated  under  their  respeotiye  designations.  The  term 
bailment  is  now  generally  used  by  legal  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the 
yarioos  contracts  it  embraces,  with  a  yiew  to  a  consideration  of  the  proportionate 
Nspondbility  of  the  bailee  (or  the  subject  under  his  charge,  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  bailment.  The  scale  of  responsibility  generally  approved  of.  is  that 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones.  He  adopts  the  distinction  ot  the  civilians  between 
culpa,  culpa  lata,  and  culpa  leiris,  or  ^  ordinary  neglect,"  ^'  gross  neglect,"  and 
**  slignt  neglect."    These  are  thus  distinguished  : — 

^  Ordinary  neglect  is  the  omission  oi  that  care,  which  every  man  of  common 
prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a  family,  takes  of  his  own  concerns. 

**  Gross  neglect  is  the  want  of  tdat  care,  which  every  pnan  of  common  MenMe,  how 
inattentive  soever,  takes  of  his  own  property. 

**  Slight  neglect  is  the  omission  of  that  diligence  which  very  circumsped  and 
thoughtful  persons  use  in  securing  their  own  goods  and  chattels'^'  (118,  119),  The 
responsibility  of  the  bailee,  as  measured  by  these  definitions,  has  been  thus  applied 
to  the  leading  contracts  comprehended  under  the  term  bailment. 

In  Deposit,  where  the  bailee  becomes  the  gratuitous  custodier  of  the  good8,he  is  not 
in  general  liable  for  what  may  happen  to  them,  unless  a  wilful  carelessness,  which 
must  be  presumed  to  evince  fraud  or  malice,  can  be  shown  to  have  actuated  him. 
If  he  be  naturally  careless,  and  allow  his  own  property  to  run  the  same  risk,  the 
proprietor  must  Dear  any  loss  which  may  occur,  as  the  consequence  of  havi2i|; 
trusted  a  person  of  such  nabits  with  his  property, — ^in  this  case,  then,  the  bailee  u 
only  answerable  for  gross  neglect. 

In  Mandate,  where  the  mandatory  acts  gratuitously,  the  same  rule  applies,  with 
the  difference  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  bailee,  who  is  not  merely  toe  passite 
custodier,  but  has  undertaken  to  perform  some  act  relative  to  the  subject  put  into 
his  hands.  He  is  not  bound  to  exact  dih'gence,  and  cannot  be  made  responsible, 
unless  for  gross  carelessness,  as  above  (but  see  below,  in  the  case  of  a  hiring). 

CommocUUe  or  loan  for  use,  exacts  the  highest  desree  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower.  The  rule  is,  that  the  article  lent  peri^es  to  the  owner,  bnt  as  it  is 
intrusted  to  the  borrower  for  his  convenience,  ne  will  be  liable  in  damages,  if  the 
loss  can  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  caution  on  his  part.  A  bor- 
rower or  hirer  is  absolutely  liable  for  the  safety  of  the  object,  if  he  keep  it  beyond 
the  time  stipulated,  or  use  it  for  a  purpose  different  from  tnat  for  which  it  was  lent. 

Pledge,  or  Pawn,  beiuK  a  contract  ror  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  bailor  and 
bailee,  exacts  ordinary  culigonce.  The  subject,  if  it  perish,  perishes  to  the  bailor, 
but  he  can  make  the  bailee  responsible  if  he  has  shown  **  oroinary  neglect,"  or  has 
not  taken  such  care  of  it  as  a  man  usually  takes  of  his  own  property.  There  are 
special  statutory  regulations  for  the  responsibility  of  pawnbrokers.  [Pawn- 
brokers.] 

Location  includes  many  contracts  of  ^eat  practical  importance,  such  as  the 
letting  and  hiring  of  moveables,  the  employment  of  manuracturers  or  artists  to 
perform  operations  on  subjects  put  into  their  hands,  the  employment  of  factors  and 
aj^nts  [Factor.  Principal  and  Agent.],  and  the  delivery  of  |;oods  to  carriers, 
shipowners,  innkeepers,  and  others.  The  general  rule  in  location  is,  that  the  bailee 
is  hablo  for  ordinary  neglect,  but  special  rules  apply  to  the  several  contracts.  Thus, 
from  an  early  period,  shipowners,  carriers,  and  innkeepers,  have  been  considered 
under  an  absolute  obligation  safely  to  restore  all  goods  committed  to  their  charge, 
no  cause  of  deterioration  exculpating  them,  unless  it  be  occasioned  by  *'  the  act  of 
God  or  of  the  king's  enemies ;"  there  are,  however,  in  special  cases  statutory  limi- 
tations of  such  responsibility.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reierence 
must  be  made  to  the  heads  Carrier,  Factor,  Innkeeper,  Shipping^  Wharfinger. 

In  bailment,  the  bailor  continues  proprietor,  but  ^  a  special  qualified  property  " 
is  transferred  to  the  bailee,  who  being  responsible  to  the  bailor,  has  a  nght  to 
maintain  an  action  against  any  person  injunug  or  abstracting  the  subject.  (Black' 
stone,  as  above.    4S'tr  }Villiam  Jones*  Essau  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.) 

BAIZE,  a  coarse  open  woollen  fabric,  having  a  long  nap,  and  sometimes  friezed 
on  one  side.    It  is  made  at  Chichester  and  Colcncstcr.  but  principally  at  Rochdale. 

BALACHONG,  a  kind  of  cake  formed  of  dried  fisn,  pounded  up  with  salt  and 
spices,  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  freely.  The  best  sort,  or  the  red  bala- 
cnong,  is  made  of  shrimps.  The  black,  or  common  sort,  is  made  of  other  small 
fish.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  with  whom  it 
forms  an  article  of  extensive  commerce. 

BALANCE,  the  sum  of  money  which  must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
an  account,  in  order  that  the  debits  and  credits  may  be  balanced,  or  of  equal 
amount.    [Bookkeeping.] 

BALANCE^  OR  BEAM  AND  SCALES,  is  a  well-known  instrument  used  for 
comparing  weights  with  one  another.  When  well-constructed,  it  must  have  the 
following  properties : — \st.  It  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  when  loaded  with 
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t^\  wcdghU.  2df  It  should  haye  creat  tennbUitv,  that  is.  the  addition  of  a  small 
wei|;ht  in  eitlier  scale  should  distnrt)  the  equih'hnnm.  3^  It  Bhoald  have  creat 
iteM^,  that  is,  when  distarbed,  it  should  quickly  return  to  a  state  of  rest.  That 
the  first  property  may  be  obtained,  the  beam  mnst  hayc  equal  arms  ;  and  the  centre 
of  Bospension  mast  be  higher  than  the  centre  of  grarity.  The  second  property, 
aennbility,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  the  less  the  distance 
between  these  two  centres,  and  the  less  the  weight  with  which  the  balance  u  loaded. 
Hie  third  propertr.  stability,  is  attained  by  makinir  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  appsratas  iail  below  the  point  of  support.  Tne  arm  having  a  given  lengUi, 
Bd<litioiuu  weight  either  to  the  scale  or  beam  is  favourable  to  stabiSty.  and  nn- 
Ikvoorable  to  sensibility.  Every  increase  of  sensibility  (the  arm  remaining  the 
nme)  is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  vice  vend.  Stability  in  a  balance  is  much  lees 
difficult  to  attain  than  sensibility.  The  scales  of  shopkeepers  are  sufficiently  stable^ 
but  few  are  very  sensible.  Balances  of  great  sensibility,  however^  are  not  suited 
for  the  ordinarr  purposes  of  business,  as  the  process  of  weighingin  such  balances 
is  generally  tedious,  owing  to  the  slow  vibrations  of  the  beun.  Balances  used  in 
oommerce  are  sometimes  constructed  either  fraudulently  or  by  inaccurate  work- 
manship, so  as  to  make  unequal  weights  produce  equilibrium,— an  effect  produced 
by  maJriiig  the  arms  of  the  Mlance,  though  apparently  equal,  really  unequaL  But 
an  error  of  this  kind  is  readily  detected,  by  transposition  of  the  weights,  when,  if 
the  equilibiiam  be  not  preserved,  the  baianoe  is  fnudulent  and  uselem.  A  balance 
for  delicate  pniposes  should  be  inade  as  much  as  possible  of  brass,  as  sted  and  iron 
are  apt  to  acquire  magnetic  properties. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  commercial  exports  and  imports  of  a  state.  This  term  was  introduced, 
and  has  been  chiefly  used,  by  the  supporters  of  the  meroantUe  theory,  a  system  of 
PoHtieal  Economy  which  was  based  on  the  assumption,  that  **  wealth  consists  of  the 
precious  metals ;  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  bv  one  nation  must  be  lost  by  another ; 
and  that  our  great  oliject  in  receiving  returns  snould  be  to  get  money  instead  of  mer- 
chandise." Hence,  when  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  the  state  was  said  to 
have  KfavounMe  balance^  and  in  the  opposite  case,  an  unfawmrable  balance;  it 
being  supposed  that  such  oalances  could  not  be  cancelled,  except  by  the  remittance 
of  an  eqmvalent  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  money  thus  remitted  was 
the  measure  of  the  gain  or  loss  derived  by  the  state  from  foreign  trade.  In  order 
chiefly  to  bring  about  the  desirable  result  of  a  favourable  balance,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  were  for  manv  years  imposed  on  the  importation  of  nearly  all 
commodities  except  bullion,  wnlle  on  the  other  hand  bounties  were  granted  on 
exportation.    [ Bounty.  ] 

The  selfish  principle  tliat  what  is  gained  in  trade  by  one  nation  is  lost  by  another, 
is  now  abandoned ;  it  being  obvious,  that  unless  in  the  general  case  both  parties 
are  benefited,  no  exchange  of  commodities  will  take  place.  It  is  now  al80  admitted, 
that  the  wealth  of  states  and  of  individuals  consists  not  in  money  alone,  but  in  the 
abundance  of  their  whole  disposable  products  ;  that  ^old  and  silver  are  commo- 
dities subject  to  the  same  general  rules  in  their  transmission,  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
any  other  commodities,  namely,  sent  from  where  they  are  of  lower^  to  where  tney 
are  of  higher  value,  aiKi  never  exported  except  for  the  purpose  of  importing  some 
more  valuable  article  in  return  ;  tnat  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
balance,  bullion  is  not  exported  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  cheapest  exportable 
commodity  ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  its  exportation  (except  from  mining  coun- 
tries), as  well  as  its  importation,  can  take  place  only  to  a  limited  extent.  If 
bullion  be  largely  exported,  it  will  become  scarce,  and  of  course  dear,  in  the  ex- 
porting country  ;  the  money  value  of  other  commodities  will  in  a  proportionate 
degree  fall ;  and  they  will  become  preferable  objects  of  remittance  and  exportation 
nntil  bullion  is  again  reimportcd.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  by  the  operation  of  a 
fiivonrable  balance,  bullion  is  imported  in  fp^atcr  quantity  than  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  its  value  will  become  depreciated  in  relation  to 
other  commodities,  and  it  vrill  be  again  re-exported.    [Exchange.] 

The  public  accounts  do  not  show  correctly  tne  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country  ;  the  qficial,  or  custom-house  rate  of  valuation,  having  been  fixed 
80  far  back  as  1696,  when  prices  were  altogether  different  from  what  they  are  now  ; 
while  the  declared  value  furnished  by  the  merchant  applies  solely  to  the  exports. 
In  1839,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  wvlb,  £110,198.716  ;  and  of  the  imports, 
£62,004,(KK> :  showing,  according  to  this  valuation,  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
the  Cfnited  Kingdom,  or  an  excess  of  exports  above  imports,  to  the  extent  of 
£48,194,716  !  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  unless  the  imports  of  a  merchant  exceed 
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his  exports  in  yalue,  his  trade  would  be  speedily  abandoned  ;  and  as  what  is  true 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  merchant  must  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  it  follows,  that  could  the  public  accounts  be  kept  with  accuracy, 
they  would  show,  instead  of  a  greater  amount  of  exports  than  of  imports,  a  TOiy 
eonsiderable  excess  of  the  latter  above  the  former. 

BALE,  a  bundle  or  parcel  of  goods,  packed  up  for  carriai||e. 

BALKS,  large  beams  of  timber,  such  as  are  used  in  building. 

BALLAST  (Dan.  BagUut,  Du.  Ger.  &  Sw.  BatUut,  Fr.  Lest,  It.  Savorra, 
Sp.  Lastre.  Por.  Lcutro,  Rus.  BcUast),  sand,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy  ma- 
terial  employed  for  sinking  a  vessel  to  a  proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  give  it 
ft  just  counterpoise  against  the  action  of  the  wina  on  the  sails,  in  balla^ing  i 
Tessel,  the  centre  of  gravity  should  be  placed  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  When 
too  much  heavy  ballast  is  aeposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  horn,  the  vessel  will  be  too 
sHf;  she  will  roll  violently,  and  besides  having  her  sailing  qualities  impaired,  will 
be  in  danger  in  bad  weather  of  being  dismasted.  When,  on  the  contnu^,  there  is 
too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high, 
the  vessel  vrlll  be  too  cranky  and  equal  danger  will  arise.  The  art  of  ballasting, 
however,  is  to  be  acquired  rather  from  experience  than  specific  rules,  as  the  quan- 
tity required  by  dinereut  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage  varies  accoraiing  to  their 
shape  or  buUd. 

TeawUi  in  ballast,  i.  e.  having  no  goods  on  board  other  than  the  stores  and  other  artides  reqni- 
iite  for  the  ship,  crew,  and  passengers,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  certain  port-chargei 
which  are  levied  upon  vessels  having  cargoes :  many  formalities  at  the  Custom-house  are  Ukewiss 
dispensed  with  in  avour  of  such  vessels.  A  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a  British  port  is  ooa- 
■idered  as  a  ship  In  ballast,  though  having  on  board  a  small  quantity  of  goods  of  British  manufuv 
ture  for  the  private  use  of  the  master  and  crew,  and  not  as  merchandise,  provided  such  goods  do 
not  exceed  in  value  £20  for  the  master,  £10  for  the  mate,  and  £S  for  each  of  the  crew. 

The  ballasting  of  vessels  in  the  Thames  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  in  whom  is  vested  the  soil  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge  to  the  seiu  Their 
charges  are  as  follows  :— 

For  land  ballatt  from  any  quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  Id.  per  ton  of  SO  cwt.  For  rher 
batkutt  not  washed,  carried  to  any  vessel  employed  in  the  coal-trade.  Is.  per  ton  ;  carried  to  any 
other  British  vessel,  Is.  dd.  per  ton ;  carried  to  any  foreign  vessel.  Is.  7d«  per  ton.  For  washed 
ballast,  double  these  rates  are  chargeable  bi  each  case  respectively. 

The  following  additional  sums  are  also  chargeable : — For  each  ton  delivered  in  or  unladen  from 
the  inward  Bast  or  West  India  Dock,  lod. ;  ha  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  Dock,  the 
London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  East  Country  Dock,  or  the  City,  Suney,  or  Regent's 
Canal,  4d. 

Ho  ballast  is  to  be  put  on  board  before  entrv  at  the  Ballast-office,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  per 
ton.  The  Trinitv  Corporation  may  recover  a  tine  of  £10  from  any  person,  for  everv  ton  of  balttst 
which  he  may  take  out  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  without  thefr  authority. 
It  is  likewise  ordered,  that  the  ballast  of  all  vessels  coming  into  the  Thames  must  be  unladen  into 
a  lighter,  the  charge  for  which  is  6d.  per  ton  ;  and  a  penalty  of  £20  is  levied  from  the  master  of 
any  vessel  from  which  ballast  is  cast  mto  the  river. 

Similar  regulations  exist  in  most  other  ports.  [For  the  custom-house  regulations  aa  to  vessds 
in  ballast  see  Cdbtoms*  ReguUUUm  Act,  abridged,  §  80-83.] 

BALSAM  (Fr.  Baume,  (xer.  Baham),  Under  this  name  are  commonly  in- 
cluded various  medicinal  resinous  juices  obtained  from  trees ;  but  the  term  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  such  as  contain  benzoic  acid,  along  with  a  volatile  oil 
and  resin  ;  and  of  these  true  balsams  there  appear  to  be  only  five  ;  namely.  Bal- 
sam of  Pern,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Benzoin,  Storax,  and  liquid  Amber.  There  are 
besides  the  balsam  of  Gilead  or  Opobalsam,  Ck>paiba,  and  others  which  contain  no 
benzoic  acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Balsam  op  Peru  is  procured  from  the  Myroxylon  Peruiferum,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  It  occurs  in  two  states  ;  one  call^  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former,  which  results  from  spontaneous  exuda- 
tion, or  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  is  verv  rare.  The  black  or  common  balsam  is  said 
to  bo  procured  by  boiling  the  bark  and  oranches  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  fluid,  having 
the  consistence  of  s^rup,  a  brown  colour,  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  'pungent 
bitterish  flavour.  Sp.  gr.  1*15.  It  is  commonly  imported  in  tin  flasks.  Both  the 
white  and  the  black  balsams  are  extensively  adulterated,  chiefly  with  copaiba, 
turpentines,  or  volatile  oils. 

Balsam  op  Tolu,  or  Dry  White  Balsam,  is  said  to  flow  ftrom  incisions  in  the 
same  tree  (1) ;  and  when  fresh,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It 
becomes  tenacious  vnth  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  broken,  but  melts  again 
in  summer.  It  is  a  brovniish- yellow  or  reddish-brown  friable  substance,  of  a  j^ea- 
sant  smell  like  benzoin,  and  a  weak  aromatic  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  adultera- 
Hon  vrith  turpentine  or  resin  is  known  by  its  odour  when  thrown  on  hot  coals.  It 
is  imported  in  jars  or  tin  cases. 
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Tlie  hmlwHiiii  of  Pern  and  Toln  are  employed  medieinally  in  the  state  of  lyrw 
or  tmoture,  partioalarly  in  ooa^^  mixtures ;  their  fhupranoe  also  renders  them 
pleisant  adfjnnots  to  chocolate,  hqaenrs,  and  other  articles.    [Benzoin.    Stoeax* 

COPAIBJL.] 

BAMBOO,  a  gigantic  plant  of  the  reed  or  crass  kind,  which  grows  Inznriantly 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  shoots  np  with  /preat  rapidity,  and 
Taries  in  height  from  15  to  nearly  100  tbet.  When  full  grown  its  general  appear- 
ance  is  that  of  a  straii^t  rod  with  a  nnmher  of  stiff  hranches  shooting  at  right 
aofles  from  the  main  stem.  It  is  of  almost  nniyersal  nse,  and  is  probably  the  most 
▼araable  boon  conferred  by  nature  upon  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The 
young  shoots  of  the  plant  are  eaten  like  asnara^s  ;  when  older,  a  fluid  affording 
an  a|p:oeable  bererage  is  secreted  in  the  hoDow  joints ;  and  the  leayes  and  seed  are 
used  in  medicine. 

**  No  pliDt  is  more  nasfti]  where  a  nnlon  of  itrength  and  Ughtnesi  It  reqnired.  In  bnildfng  U  !• 
•0  fenwmily  employed  thai  the  hooMi  of  the  inferior  deiew  ua  IndU  ere  almost  exdoeiYely  eon- 
atmetedofit.  It  u  edagted  to  the  formation  of  hridgee,  mate  for  boete,  and  ehnoeteTery  articie 
of  dnoeetic  ftamitare.  Bedding  and  lacking,  and  even  cordaoe  are  manufactured  from  it.  It  le 
the  oommon  fienee  for  gardens  and  fldda ;  and  palanquins  and  nght  carriages  are  prlndpeJly  com- 
poeed  of  It.  The  hoUoW  etcma  aenre  for  waterpipes,  and  In  military  operations  it  has  often  been 
reaortad  to  for  the  eonetonetion  of  screens.  Finally,  aooordins  to  Barrow,  the  Chineee  find  the 
bamboo  iByatnable  for  keeping  the  whole  empire  in  due  subordination  through  the  miwfimn  of  in- 
it  baetlnadfaig  *    {&fin.  Cab.  Lib,,  BriMMh  India.) 


BANANA,  the  fruit  of  the  Musaparadmaea^  a  valuable  plant  common  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  It  very  closely  resemoles  the  plantain  [Plantain],  but  is  generauy 
shorter  and  rounder,  with  a  pulp  softer  and  of  a  more  delicate  taste. 

The  banana  and  fribmtain  an  to  the  inhabitants  <rf  the  torrid  lone  what  com  Is  to  Earope,  and 
flee  to  the  nativee  of  India  and  China.  HumboUt  doubts  with  reason  wlietber  there  is  any 
other  plaat  in  the  gfobe  which,  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  can  produce  so  great  a  mass  at 
Butriment.  Eight  or  nine  months  aftw  the  sucker  has  beoi  ineerted  in  the  earth,  it  begfais 
to  form  its  dusters,  and  the  fruit  maybe  gathered  in  less  than  a  year.  A  plantation  toperpetunked 
wtthoat  any  other  care  than  that  of  cuttnig  the  stems  on  wliich  the  fhiit  has  ripmed.  and  fiving 
the  earth  a  slight  dressing.  A  spot  of  1076  feet  may  contain  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  plants, 
whiefa,  in  a  year,  will  yield  more  than  4410  lbs.  of  nntritire  substance.  Humboldt  ah»  esumatea 
that  tiba  prodnoe  of  the  banana  is  to  that  of  wheat  ae  133: 1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44 : 1.  No- 
mcrooe  preparations  are  made  of  this  fruit,  both  before  and  after  its  maturity.  When  fully  ripe, 
H  is  expoeed  to  the  aun,  and  wesei  ted  like  our  flgs,  forming  an  agreeable  and  wholeeome 
food ;  Wldle  meal  or  floor  is  obtained  from  it  by  being  cut  into  slicee,  dried,  and  pounded. 
It  b  ealcolated  that  the  same  extent  of  ground  in  Mexico  on  which  the  banana  is  raised,  is  capable 
of  maintaining  fifty  indiyiduals,  whereas  in  Europe,  under  wheat,  it  would  not  furnish  subsiitenoe 
for  two ;  and  nothing  strikes  a  traveller  more  than  the  dlminutiye  appearance  of  the  spots  under 
cultnre  round  a  hut  which  contains  a  numerous  family  (HumboUWt  Travelit  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.), 
The  other  parts  of  the  phmt  are  also  useful.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  than  two  yards  long, 
and  a  foot  broad,  are  used  for  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  water  from 
the  soft  trunk  Is  used  as  an  astringent.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  wild  banana. 
Mum  UxtSit,  is  made  into  doth,  and  also  affords  material  for  the  cordage  called  in  eastern  coun- 
triee  Manilla  ropes. 

BANCO,  an  Italian  word  signifying  Bank,  used  for  describing  the  bank  money 
of  Hambm^  and  other  places. 

BANDANA,  a  kind  cf  handkerchief  with  bright  figures  or  spots  upon  a  red  or 
dark  ground.  India  is  the  oriipnal  seat  of  this  manufacture  ;  but  the  oriental 
Mttems  are  now  far  surpassed  m  beauty  and  precision  of  design  by  the  British. 
The  term  bandana  is  also  applied  to  the  style  of  calico-printing  By  which  the  pat- 
terns are  produced. 

BANK,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  depository  for  money,  but  most  commonly 
to  an  establishment  for  dealinc  in  money  capitaL  The  proprietor  or  manager  of 
such  an  establislmient  is  called  a  banker :  and  the  term  baiiJnng  is  generally  used 
to  express  the  rules  and  principles  bv  which  his  operations  are,  or  should  be  re- 
gulated, as  well  as  these  operations  inemselves. 

I.  Historical  Noticb.— Few  records  are  preserved  of  the  extent  to  which  bank- 
ing was  known  or  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  first  bankers  were  the  money 
dealers,  who  exchanged  the  corns  of  one  nation  for  those  of  another.  In  Athens 
and  Rome  bankers  are  said  to  have  existed  who  fulfilled  many  of  the  modem 
functions  of  the  trade  ;  but  the  prejudice  against  the  taking  of  interest  for  money, 
Rodered  the  business  one  of  httle  repute.  The  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages 
left  no  field  open  for  banking.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the  revival  of 
commerce  in  Italy  agaui  created  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
These  at  first  wero  Lombard  Jews,  who  exchanged  money  and  bills  in  the  public 
market-places  on  benches,  whence  the  term  banl^  from  bancoy  the  Italian  word  for 
bench.    The  modem  pnbUo  banks  were  originally  deposit-banks.    The  first  was 
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the  celebrated  Bank  of  Venice,  instituted  in  1171.  Its  capital  was  composed  of  a 
loan  advanced  to  the  state,  which  was  made  trajisferable  in  the  books  ot  the  bank. 
It  opened  accounts  with  depositors  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewellery,  giving  them  credit 
for  the  value  of  the  effects  deposited.  The  holders  of  such  credits  were  said  to  be 
the  holders  of  so  much  bank  money ;  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  mer- 
chants to  make  their  contracts  and  draw  their  bills  in  this  money,  the  payments  being 
effected  by  a  tranrfer  from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank  accounts  of  the  funcu 
deposited  in  its  coffers.  In  1587.  its  capital  was  above  five  millions  of  ducats.  This 
bank  continued  to  prosper  until  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797  ;  and  its 
money  at  all  times  bore  an  agio  over  the  current  money  of  the  city  :  in  1808  it 
was  disGontinued.  The  banks  of  Barcelona  and  Genoa  were  founded  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1609,  the  well-known  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1619.  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  both  banks  of  deposit,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Venice.  Tne  other  continental  banks  are  of  much  more  recent  for- 
mation. 

In  England,  the  Jews,  famous  during  the  middle  ages  for  ^  their  egregious  cvat* 
ning  in  trade,  were  the  principal  money  dealers  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
thisoranch  oi  business  was  shared  by  a  number  of  Lombard  Italians  who  then  settled 
in  the  country.  The  business  of  banking,  however,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  In  London,  the  merchants  lodged  their  money 
for  security  in  the  Tower,  whence  they  drew  it  out  as  occasion  required  ;  but 
in  1640,  Cnarles  I.  having  seized  £200,000  thus  dejKxsited,  they  anpear  to  have 
afterwards  employed  the  goldsmiths  as  their  depositaries,  llie  London  gold- 
smiths, whose  money  trade  had  previously  been  confined  to  the  changing  of  coins, 
then  extended  their  business  by  borrowing  and  lending  on  interest ;  and  the 
receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  circulated  nearly  in  tne  same  manner  as  the 
modem  bank  notes.  The  extension  of  commerce  which  occurred  about  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  after  the  settlement  of  the  government  of  the  Revolution,  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  in  time  to  other 
establishments  in  the  manner  afterwards  described. 

II.  Objects  and  PniNaPLES  op  Banking.— These  will  be  best  explained  by  first 
considering  separately  the  principal  purposes  of  a  bank,  namely,  receiving  deposits, 
facilitating  remittances,  issuing  paper  money,  and  maldng  loans,  and  afterwards 
showing  tne  general  effect  of  these  operations  when  combined  ;  in  each  case  having 
repurd  chiefly  to  the  mode  in  which  banking  is  usually  conducted  in  the  Unitea 
Kmgdom. 

DepoHts.^The  banks  first  instituted  in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  commerce 
were,  as  already  noticed,  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits.  The 
lodgements  consisted  of  coin  of  full  weight,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  bullion  ; 
ana  the  credits  raised  in  the  bank  books  for  such  deposits  were  transferred  in 
payment  of  debts  from  one  account  to  another  by  means  of  drafts  or  cheques ; 
the  coin  or  bullion  being  seldom  or  never  withdrawn,  except  when  required  for  ex- 
portation. No  interest  was  allowed  on  the  deposits  ;  and  the  advantages  derived 
rrom  such  banks  consisted  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  precious  metals^  in  the  facility 
and  despatch  given  to  cash  transactions  by  tne  transfer  system,  and  m  the  certainty 
afforded  that  tnese  transactions  would  be  ac^usted  in  currency  of  a  determinate  and 
invariable  standard,  instead  of  the  light  and  debased  coins  then  in  circulation. 
This  mode  of  banking  is  still  continued  in  Hamburg,  under  which  head  it  is  more 
fully  explained.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  receiving  of  deposits  is  invaria- 
bly conjoined  with  other  departments  of  banking  business  ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  medium  renders  bullion  lodgements  unnecessary.  Deposit 
banking,  as  thus  modified,  still  furnishes  to  the  public  the  advantages  of  secure 
custody  for  their  monejj  with  the  facility,  despatch,  and  economy  of  the  transfer 
system ;  besides  which,  interest,  varying  n'om  about  two  to  three  percent.,  is  (except 
by  the  private  bankers  of  London)  generally  allowed  on  the  sums  in  their  han(&, 
firom  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  reinvested  by  the  banks  in  securities 
yielding  a  higher  rate.  Deposits  in  this  country  are,  however,  of  two  kinds  :  IXettd 
Accounts  (distinguished  in  Scotland  as  Deposit  Receipts),  in  which  money  is  invested 
for  the  purposes  of  security  and  interest  without  being  operated  upon  ;  and  Draw- 
ing Accounts^  called  also  Running^  Operating ^  or  Current  Accounts^  in  which  there 
is  a  perpetual  paying  in  and  drawing  out  by  cheques  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  necessities  of  the  depositor,  interest  being  allowed  on  the  daily 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

Remittances  were,  in  ancient  timed,  efl^ted  by  sending  a  messenger  with  the  coin, 
and  in  the  middle  agee  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  latter  still  form  the  chief 
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nUcle  tar  tanigm  TB»olHliir»i ;  but  Um  tnnnriBrian  of  mona;  fron  «aa  put  of 
tk>  Uagdam  to  anothar  U  DOW  almcwt  mtirel  J  eRcted  bj  the  bauki,  by  irbou  it  ia 
■aJtiad  with  gwt  Monrft:;  tod  deapatoh,  thnmiA  tna  mediun  of  their  tgaata 
irtkdr  branehaa.  TiMae  beililiaBC«KO<iTaj{e  Inde  intwo  wan:— i'inrt.bjoaiiB- 
, ._^ ..._^i u_^ ,.,_     1,..     -jtorerolw 

>,  opentju^ 

loatooBmoa 

wlocb  anthoriiea 
Jtm  to  tha  parQ 
period  and  M)-- 


irttwr  tfaneliaa.  'Hieae  ueuniaacncoaTajie  Inde  intwo  wan:— FiM 
agMOBajtobatmiBaiittedinaibortaTapace  of  Unw.auilaliaiDada  I 
Mm  rapidly  ;  and,  •ceondlj,  thay  dinunish  tite  pricai  of  oiHiuioditica,  . 
lA«iauroTadT<mdaiDlowaniiKtkaaipaiusoftbeii«aBTeyaDM.  Tbemoat 
fcm  rf  lawtioa  an  inlMid  readtttnea  ia  that  of  aLtlUr  if  CrtHU,  whJBh  »i 
Ac  kaok'a  oonaapondnrt  to  npaj  tha  nnief  depontva  with  tbtm  to  tl 

UBtd  ia  tbe  lettar  :  thoaaa  of  tin  Bonerdnnngtbe  interrfmiitg  period  ai 

tjata  a  imall  eommlMlon,  toming  (lie  nrnmwntion  to  the  bank.    l^umuiaB.] 

OivWoMan.— Tin  iMoa  of  papar  noDer  ID  tha  Tom  of  DOlM  payable  to  tin  beanr 
e>  dtauDd,  ia,  in  nAnmco  to  tha  poUio,  periiapa  tha  Dnat  importaDt  of  the  ftuus- 


, Je  acooT&ictD  the  proportioD  in  which  the  anoaDt  of 

Boica  (hat  is  kapt  in  dreolatiOD  ezoaada  tha  aDKnmt  of  capital  which  ia  kmt  in  m- 
*_.!. --'-■-BDi.    It  1«, bowner, geiMraUy  admitted,  that  baaka «f 


M  bainf  proStable  at 

iskaptiodrc  

TO  for  tlia  pannot  ot 

a  J  ooDdDeted,  their  opaii^nu  coolDed  to  the  Icgitimatc^jeoUof  taD^iiic,  ud 
rliabilitr  toea^TwiththeiTeotitnetaBlrictlyanfbroed.    Tha  ^Ddpal  cheek 
opon  the  OTariMoaa  of  Mnlu  i<  tin  coDTcrtibilil;  of  their  Dotea  ioto  ape^  on  d»- 


. ._  ir  otberwiae.  FattluT  ehe^  aiifi  in  the  natem  of  bank  ezehan^ee,  br 
wUeh  the  notea  rireolated  by  ose  establiabuent  are  inteKcpted  bf  (be  othen  and 
btoof^  hack  to  it ;  and  b;  the  practice  of  allowing  Intereit  on  depoeits,  under  tba 
inflnaiea  of  which  the  notet  not  necenary  in  trade  are  letomed  for  the  purpose  of 
inTealment.    [Moxet.) 

Loaiu  mar  be  claseed  under  three  heads :  111,  Dieoounts ;  2i(,  Cadi-eredftt ; 
3d,  OnrdnUu  on  Cntrent  AcconntB  :— 

1.  Diaeoonta.  The  form  in  wfaicb  loans  are  cMefly  made  by  banken  Is  Mi  the 
aeenritf  if  bill*  of  eschaii)^,  wbieb  are  well  adapted  for  their  parpoaes,  u  tuTins 
only  a  short  Uma  to  ran  before  Ibey  tUI  dne,  trie  adniDcod  capilal  soon  retnraa, 
whue,  heinc  transftTabte,  ther  can,  if  necessary,  be  redbcoimted.  The  adranoe 
is  made  to  Un  fall  amonnt  of  the  bill  nnder  deduction  of  interest,  or  ss  it  is  somo- 
what  knaely  tensed  rfurounf,  for  the  time  wbich  the  bill  has  lo  mn ;  a  commission 
is  also  sometimes  charged,  rarying  tram  one-fanith  to  one-cigbth  per  cent. 

"  TiM  bfHi  pTTMbtad  to  A  bank  for  dLia>UDt,"iaj3  HrGilbart,  "oujgRwrallj  be  divided  Into 


...  „_ gitaottbULi,  EcisuH  Ibe  puVa  nujr  tail  baton  Um  lung ona 

N  (when  thiili  ctaugid)  will  benonbi  Iba  eoona  o[  ■  M' upon  any 
..riplorKl  tn  dlvatnUniihon  taUUIhufai  dlHimntliiiiloiwUlh:  A 
will  bi  iiHiad  in  dtoeoinitbiir  m  ncmrdon  or  iborl  bill!  (bu  &  dlmuDI- 

Ud  Will  lock  up  tba  riin^  of  k  bulk.  »  thai  Ibey  suuuM  ba  dluumUd 
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price  win  AdTMiee  before  the  long  bills  which  he  occepte  fai  payment  aliAlI  flUl  due ;  whQe  if  the 
DiUs  are  of  short  date  this  will  be  prevented.  {Ibid,  p.  156.) 

Besides  discoanting  bills  the  banks  render  important  serrices  in  attending  to 
their  due  negotiation  ;  it  being  customary  for  merchants  and  other  people  to  send 
aJU  the  bills  and  drafts  pajrable  to  them  to  their  bankers,  who  become  responsible 
for  their  re«nilar  presentation  for  payment,  and  for  their  noting  if  not  paid. 

2.  A  Caw-creoit  is  an  undertaking  on  tue  part  of  a  bank  to  advanoe  to  an  indi- 
Tidual  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  reauire,  not  exceeding  m 
the  whole  a  certain  definite  amount,  for  repayment  of  whicn  he  enters  into  a  bond 
with  securities.  Cash-credits  are  granted  not  only  upon  personal  security,  but 
also  upon  the  security  of  stock  in  the  Public  Funds,  also  occasionally  of  lands  or 
houses,  and  by  some  joint-stock  banks  on  the  security  of  their  own  shares.  To 
those  i^squiring  temporary  advances  of  money,  cash-credits  possess  the  following 
adyantages  over  discounts  : — The  party  can  repay  any  part  of  the  sum  drawn  at 
pleasure,  and  interest  is  charged  only  ror  the  money  actually  employed  :  He  has 
also  the  power  of  drawing  wneneyer  he  pleases  to  the  full  amount  of  his  credit ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  discounting  bills,  he  must  make  a  new  application  to  ^e 
bank  for  each  bill.  To  a  bank  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  cash-credit  in 
respect  to  bills,  consist  chiefl;^  in  its  connecting  the  party  more  intimately  with  the 
bank  ;  in  the  summary  mode  in  which  the  bond  may  be  recovered  from  the  party  or 
his  securities ;  while  to  a  bank  issuing  notes,  the  frequent  operations  under  the 
oredit  gives  activity  to  its  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  their  comparative  disad- 
vantages to  a  bank  are  as  follows  : 

**  (1.)  Cash-credits,  when  once  granted,  cannot  be  called  up,  but  bills  of  exchange  soon  fsU  doe, 
and  you  can  refuse  to  discount  again.^    (2.)  If  you  discount  bills  of  exchange,  they  can  be  redis- 


counted  to  supply  the  bank  with  funds  if  necessary,  but  advances  on  cash-credits  cannot  l>e  re- 
'aced.  (3.)  In  case  of  a  panic  or  a  run  upon  the  bank,  the  persons  having  cafth-credits  might 
ive  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  bank,  and  the  notes  would  immediately  be  returned  upon  the 


nave  occasion  to  draw  upon  tne  oana,  ana  tne  notes  wouia  immeouiteiv  oe  returned  upon  toe 
bank,  for  payment  ingold;  but  you  could  refuse  to  discount  bills  of  exchange  until  the  run  was 
over."  (Oubart,  p.  177.) 


pbtced.    (a)  In  case  of  a  panic  or  a  run  upon  the  bank,  the  persons  having  caftb-credits  might 
nave  occasion  to 

ik,  for  payme 

ir."  iOUbart,  p. 

The  cash-credit  system  was  first  introduced  in  Scotland,  to  which  part  of  the  United  wtinpi/wii 
It  is  still  chiefly  confined. 

3.  Overdnifts  on  Current  or  Deposit  Accounts.  These  are  stated  under  a  sepa- 
rate head,  because  in  England  the  advances  iu  this  way  are  considerable.  They 
are  similar  in  character  to  the  drafts  under  a  cash-credit^  with  this  difierence.  that 
in  a  current  account  the  party  overdraws  on  his  own  individual  security,  ana  that 
on  each  occasion  he  has  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  bank. 

In  advancing  money,  whether  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  otherwise,  a 
bank  receives  only  the  market  rate  of  interest.  But  as  this  is  a  return  which  may  be 
obtained  for  money  without  incurring  the  expense  of  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  invest  capital  in  the  business  of  banking  were 
it  to  be  confined  to  the  loan  department  alone.  The  main  object  of  the  banker^  how- 
ever, is  to  procure,  and  employ  on  an  advantageous  footing,  the  money  of^other 
people,  ana  his  profits  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  ac- 
complish that  object.  The  trading  capital  of  a  bank  consists  of— Is/,  The  capital 
contributed  by  the  partners  ;  2dy  The  money  lodged  on  deposit ;  and,  d<i.  The  mo- 
ney deposited  for  the  purpose  of  remittance ;  to  which  falls  to  l>e  added  in  the  case 
of  banks  of  issue,  4/A,  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  These  means  are  em- 
ployed in— IW,  Discounting  bills  of  exchange ;  2d,  Advances  on  cash-credits,  or 
overdrawn  accounts  ;  and,  'Sd,  Investments  in  the  funds  and  other  public  securities. 
The  surplus  of  the  former  above  the  latter  forms  the  reserve  kept  by  the  bank  to 
meet  current  demands.  The  amount  of  reserve  necessary  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  to  be  estimated  fk'om  experience,  and  the  transactions  and  position 
of  the  bank  :  but  as  unforeseen  events  may  occur  which  may  render  the  bank  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  whole  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  liabilities, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  deposits  or  notes  in  circulation,  it  is  of  consequence  that 
the  amount  of  trading  capital  arising  from  these  sources  should  be  invested  in  secu- 
rities which  shall  rapidly  revolve,  and  be  at  all  times  convertible.  The  securities 
which  best  fulfil  these  requisites  are  bills  of  exchange,  stock  in  the  public  funds, 
and  exchequer  bills,  on  which  a  bank  can  easily  extend  or  diminish  its  advances 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  it  may  have  to  emplojr ;  increasing  them  when 
the  deposits  and  circulation  are  increasing,  and  diminishing  them  when  these  are 
diminishing :  while  in  anticipation  of  a  run,  the  bills  may  be  converted  into  money 
by  being  ^discounted,  and  the  stock  and  exchequer  bills  sold.  Investments  on 
aecurities  not  readily  convertible  cannot  bo  made  with  safety  except  out  of  the 
oapital  belonging  to  the  bank  itself. 
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Bankiiif  estaibHshments  an  constitnted  in  Tarions  wart.  On  the  continmt,  the 
pablic  banks  are,  in  general,  more  or  less  connected  witn  the  goTemmeni.  In  th« 
United  Slatee  tber  are  chieay  joint-stock  companies,  with  charters  limiting  the 
responaibilHy  of  tne  partners  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  or  some  fixed  mnltiple 
thereol  In  this  country  the  banks  are  constituted  in  three  ways  : — UL  Qiar- 
tered  ones  invested  with  certain  priTileges  of  monopoly,— as  the  Bank  of  Enj^nd, 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  2df  Jobt-stock  banks  established  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  responsibility ;  and  id^  Private  banks.  The  joint-stock  and  private 
hanks  again  differ  in  some  reqwcts  in  their  priTileg;es  and  methods  of  transacting 
busineK,  aoeording  as  they  are  situated  in  London,  in  the  proTincial  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland. 

III.  Tbs  Bank  of  E^glaivd  was  established  in  1694  as  a  bank  of  issue,  deposit, 
and  loan,  mider  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Its 
orinnal  capital  of  £1,200jOOO  was  lent  to  goyemment  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  with  a 
fiuther  allowance  of  £4000  a-year  for  management.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  projector^  William  Paterson,  **  the  erection  of  this  famous  bank  not  only 
relierea  the  ministerial  managers  from  their  frequent  processions  into  the  dtp  for 
borrowing  money  on  the  best  and  nearest  pubiio  securities  at  an  interest  of  10  and 
12  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  likewise  gave  life  and  currency  to  double  or  triple  the 
Talne  of  its  capital  in  other  branches  of  public  credit."  The  charter  was  granted 
for  a  limited  time  ;  but  it  was  renewed  at  different  periods,  some  advantage  being 
given  after  each  interval  by  the  bank  to  the  pubiio  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  <n 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  any  interest.  The  capital  was  in- 
creased by  new  subscriptions  in  1708  to  £5,559,995 ;  in  1722  to  £8,959,995 ;  in  1742 
to  £9,800iKH) ;  in  1746  to  £10,780.000  ;  and  in  1782  to  £11,642,400 }  lastly,  by  a 
bonus  of  25  pear  cent,  in  1816  to  £14,553,000  ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  it  was  raised, 
was  lent  to  the  government. 

In  1708  an  act  vras  jmssed  prohibiting  all  other  banks  of  issue  in  England  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  partners  ;  and  this  statute  having  been  construed  so  as  to 
apply  to  banks  of  all  descriptions,  the  Bank  of  £iLg;Ianareinained  the  only  joint- 
stock  one  in  England  until  it  was  partially  repefdeain  the  year  1826. 

In  1696  the  buik  became  involved  in  difficulties^  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  reheved  by  the  assistance  of  the  go- 
vernment. No  similar  embarrassment  occurred  until  the  early  part  of  the  late  war 
with  France^  when  commercial  difficulties,  caused  by  the  transition  from  peace  to  a 
state  of  hostility,  an  un&vourable  state  of  the  exchanges  arising  from  a  deficient 
harvest,  foreign  subsidies,  and,  above  all,  a  general  dread  of  invasion  produced  so 
great  a  drain  for  specie,  that  on  Saturday  the  25th  February  1797,  only  £1,270,000  of 
tmsure  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  oank.  A  further  drain  being  apprehended, 
an  order  in  council  vras  issued  next  d&j  by  the  ministers,  prohibiting  tne  directors 
from  paying  their  notes  in  specie  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken. 
Shortly  afterwards^  the  memorable  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  passed,  exempting 
the  bank  fVom  paying  in  cash,  and  authorizing  it  to  issue  notes  for  £1  and  £2  in 
lien  of  gold. 

This  measure  placed  the  currency  of  the  country  under  circnmstancos  wholly  dis- 
rimilar  to  those  that  have  attended  it  either  before  or  since.  The  events  of  the  war, 
particularly  during  the  seven  years  thatpreceded  the  peace  of  Paris,  opposed  greater 
obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  our  foreign  trade  than  were  ever  at  any  other  time 
pot  into  action,  whence  gold  and  silver  b^ame  the  only  articles  which  could  be  safely 
taken  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  which  we  were  purchasers  from  the  continent. 
These  metals,  especially  ^d^  were  besides  greatly  in  demand  for  the  pay  of  troops. 
These  drcnmstancee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  tendency  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  under  which  the  directors  were  relieved  fh>m  the  dangers  that  would 
otherwise  have  attended  an  undue  expansion  of  their  issues,  caused  such  an  en- 
hancement of  the  prices  of  the  precious  metals,  when  measured  by  the  paper-currency. 
as  forced  all  our  gold  coin  out  of  circulation.  The  difference  in  value  of  Bank  or 
Endaod  notes  and  gold,  estimated  at  the  Mint  price,  vras  for  some  time  trifiing, 
andfrom  1803  to  1808  was  no  more  than  £2  :  13  : 2  per  cent.  But  in  the  seven 
following  years,  that  excess  in  value  of  gold  was  raised  in  the  following  degrees  :— « 
1809,  £14  :  7  :  7  per  cent. ;  1810,  £8  : 7  : 8  per  cent. ;  1811,  £20 : 2  ;  7  per  cent. ; 


■'ivugnt  aDont  by  tne  rvvuru  wt  peace,  wnica  resiurua  iraue  ui  ii^ii  uttbiuroa  vuauuow  . 
*od  Bwaa  aflervr»rds  reduced  to  its  Mint  price  by  the  contraction  of  issues  forced 
npoo  the  bank  by  Parliament. 
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Tho  Bank  Restriction  Act  had  proTided  for  the  return  to  specie  payments  wiUun 
tax  months  after  the  si/mature  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  bat,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
180*2,  this  was  postponed  for  a  year,  on  account  of  the  serious  inconTenience  it  wonld 
then  have  caused  to  trade  ;  and  after  the  rupture  in  1803,  the  public  called  loudly 
for  a  continuance  of  the  exemption.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  an  act  wu 
passed,  declaring  in  the  preamble  that  **  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash.'' 
The  year  following,  however  (1816).  being  one  of  commercial  distress,  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  was  postponed  to  Jmj  1, 1818  ;  and  by  a  further  act  to  July  1, 
1819.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  a  comnuttee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  m- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  generally,  of  which  committee  Mr  (now  Sir 
Aobert)  Peel  was  chairman ;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  Report  tiie 
celebrated  act  (59  Gfeo.  III.  c.  49),  sometimes  called  FeePsAct^wmB  passed,  re^iuiiintf 
the  Bank  after  February  1, 1820,  to  exchange  their  paper  for  Sullion  at  certain  fixed 
and  graduated  prices,  and  on  May  1, 1823,  to  pay  in  current  gold  coin  at  the  Mint 
rate  of  £3  :  17  ;  10^  per  ounce  :  the  latter  proTision  was  anticipated  in  point  ol 
time  by  the  bank  recommencing  payment  of  their  notes  in  coin  on  May  1, 1821. 
^  Renewed  Charier,  August  S^  1833  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98).  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  proyisions  of  this  act : — 

Section  1.  The  Bank  of  England  declared  to  bare  the  excludye  privik^ge  of  *^"""g  upon  the 
conditionB  specified  in  the  act. 

Section  2.  During  such  privilege,  no  Company  of  more  than  six  penoni  to  issoe  notes  payaMs 
on  demand  within  London,  or  sixty-five  miles  thereof,— 4>ut  banks  hevond  that  limit  ma^  issue  bflli 
and  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  otherwise,  at  the  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  tsraed,  and 
also  in  London ;  but  no  such  bill  or  note  studl  be  under  £i,  or  be  reissued  In  London,  or  within 
ilzty-flve  miles. 

Section  S.  Any  Company  of  more  than  six  may  carry  on  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-flTS 
miles,  provided  it  do  not  issue  its  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six 
months. 

Section  4.  All  notes  of  the  Dank  of  England  payable  on  demand  which  shall  be  Iseued  out  of 
London  shall  be  payable  at  the  place  where  issued. 

Section  6.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  bank  may  be  terminated  upon  a  year's  notice  given 
within  six  months  after  August  1,  1845,  and  repayment  of  the  public  debt. 

Section  6.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  a  legal  tender  (except  with  respect  to  the  bank  Itsdl)  so 
long  as  the  bank  shall  pay  such  notes  in  coin. 

Section  7*  Bills  not  having  more  than  three  months  to  run  not  subject  to  the  usury  laws.  [This 
period  has  since,  by  temporary  acts,  been  extended  to  twelve  months.] 

Section  8.  Accoimts  oi  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the  Chanodlor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  an  average  state  of  ihb  bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three  months  sbsU 
be  published  every  month  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Section  9.  Public  to  repav  the  bank  one>fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  £14,686,800. 

Section  10.  If  the  proprietors  shall  so  detennme,  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  shall  be  re* 
duced  from  £14,553,000  to  £10,914,750;  and  the  diffetenoe  shall  be  divided  amongst  thsm  on 
October  5, 1834. 

Sections  11. 12.  Provide  for  the  qualification  of  directors  in  the  event  of  the  said  redaction  of 
stock  being  made. 

Section  13.  Bank  to  deduct  £120,000  per  annum  from  sum  allowed  for  management  of  national 
debt. 

Section  14.  Provisions  of  39  4c  40  Geo.  in.  to  remain  in  force,  except  as  altered  by  this  act, 
■uli(}ect  to  redemption  upon  the  terms  following : — ^that  at  any  time,  upon  twelve  months'  notice,  to 
be  given  after  August  1, 1855,  and  upon  repayment  of  the  public  debt,  then  the  said  exdnslTe 
privileges  of  banlung  shall  cease  and  determine. 

CapUal  and  Nature  qf  Businest. — The  repa3nnent  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due 
bv  the  public  to  the  bank  was  made  by  an  assignment  of  3  per  cent,  stock  finom  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  but  the  proprietors  hare 
allowed  this  sum  to  remain  as  available  capital  in  the  hands  of  tne  directors. 
Hence  the  stock  of  the  bank,  sometimes  callea  its  permanent  capital,  still  amounts 
to  £14,553,000.  upon  which  sum  the  dividend  is  paid  to  the  proprietors.  The  real 
capital  of  the  bank  however  exceeds  this  sum  by  £2,944,000,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
divided  profits,  or  rest,  at  31st  March  1840  ;making  itstotalamount£17,4972000.  The 
permanent  capital  is  transferable  like  government  stock  ;  and  its  value  fluctuates 
nrom  political  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  value  of  money,  and  the  snppoeed  success 
of  the  Company.  It  is  exempted  f^om  taxes,  accounted  personal  estate,  assignable 
hj  unstamped  transfer,  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  liable  to  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion. The  disposable  capital  under  the  management  of  the  directors  consists  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  notes,  that  h^d  bv  deposit  from  government  and 
private  parties,  and,  lastly,  undivided  profits.  Tne  sum  of  the  whole  is  generally 
about  £30,000.000,  of  which  part  is  vested  in  coin  and  bullion,  but  a  larger  part  in 
Becurities  proaudn^  interest — such  as  Exchequer  bills  and  mercantile  acceptances. 
The  income  of  the  bank  is  derived  from  inter^  on  government  securities,  diiw>wfft 
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o&nieTeiiitile  bflls,  allowanee  fbr  mana^ng  the  public  debt,  profits  on  bullion, 
ud  agency,  anurantixis  altogether  to  about  £1,600.000.  which,  after  deduction  of 
nluM»,  losses,  and  dutT  on  notes,  forms  the  ftind  dlyisible  among  the  proprietors. 
The  bank  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  commercial  underUkinj[  other  than 
its  leotimate  operationB,  sach  as  tl^  buying  and  selling  of  co^  i^uUion,  and 
boh  of  exchange.  Being,  bowerer.  authorii^,  like  the  mnks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hanburg,  to  make  adyanoee  on  the  security  of  merchandise  lodged  with  it,  or 
pledgsd  to  it  by  written  documents,  a  power  is  giyen  to  the  directors  to  sell  the 
MBS  fur  their  reimbursement. 

Mmiagemeni  and  Internal  IUgulaiioru,^The  chief  management  is  Tested  in  a 
GoTonor,  Denn^-GoTemor,  and  twenty-four  Directors  electiMi  annually ;  thirteen 
or  more,  of  widen  the  goremor  or  deputy-goTemor  must  always  be  one.  constitute 
a  ooort.  A  goremor  requires  to  be  possessed  of  £4000  or  upwards  of  the  stock, 
a  deputy-goTemor  £3000.  a  director  £2000,  and  every  elector  £500.  The  directors 
seldom  possess  more  stock  than  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  office. 
Four  floieral  ooorts  ofproprietors  are  held  annually,  namely,  in  March  or  April, 
ivlj,  September,  and  I>Dcember.  The  puipose  of  these  meetings  is  to  make  or 
renae  b]r-lawB,  to  determine  questions  relatuig  to  the  institution,  and  to  elect  offi- 
cers—tms  last  uBoally  taking  place  at  the  fiist  meeting.  Special  meetings  can  be 
MDTened  at  the  request  of  nme  or  more  pronrietors  qualifiea  as  electors. 

No  account  can  be  opened  with  the  establishment  without  permission  from  the 
directors.  If  this  be  granted  the  bank  will  then  discount  approTcd  bills,  and  re- 
eeiTe  and  pay  cash  as  ordinary  bankers ;  but  no  deposit-account  can  be  oj>ened 
with  less  than  £500.  No  interest  is  allowed  by  the  bank.  The  party  keeping  an 
account  must  always  have  a  sum  at  his  credit ;  and  no  account  is  allowed  to  be 
orerdrawn.  Bills  or  notes  (having  not  more  than  95  days  to  run)  including  town 
bills,  are  now  discounted  erery  day  instead  of  once  a-week  as  formerly.  But  it  is 
a  general  rule  of  the  bank  not  to  open  discount  accounts  for  issuing  country  bankers 
and  joint-stock  banks.  It  howeyer  discounts  to  such  issuing  bodies  to  ine  extent 
that  may  be  required  to  discharge  their  notes  p^d  into  the  seyeral  branches,  and 
iiiso  gives  some  facilities  of  a  similar  kind  to  banks  which  afford  aid  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  aid  given.  CAfr  G,  W, 
NmrwuuCt  Evidence,  1840  ;  Bank  Beftortj  p.  209.) 

A  connnittee  of  three  directors  sit  daily,  and  on  Thursday  the  whole  oourt 
assembles.  No  important  measure  is  adopted  without  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  court ;  and  on  particular  occasions  the  directors  communicate  vdth  the  go- 
vernment. These  communications  are  made  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Oiancellor  of  Exchequer,  whose  opinions  are  always  considered  with  attention ; 
but  they  possess  no  authority  for  enforcing  any  change  in  the  bail's  arrangements. 

The  bank's  business  is  divided  into  two  departments  ;  the  one  under  the  chief 
cashier,  who  transacts  the  receipts  and  payments,  and  issues  the  notes  ;  the  other 
under  tlM  general  accountant,  who  posts  tnese  notes  as  they  are  issued  or  paid  ofT, 
and  manages  the  affairs  of  tiie  national  debt.  In  1832  there  were  employed  at 
the  bank  ^0  clerks  and  porters,  and  38  printers  and  enjpavers  ;  and  there  were 
also  193  pensioners,  chiefly  superannuated  clerks,  who  received  in  pensions  £31,243, 
averamng  £161  to  each.  In  the  same  year  the  salaries  and  pensions  amounted  to 
£218j003 ;  the  house  expenses  to  £39,187 ;  the  allowance  of  the  directors  was 
£8000 ;  and  the  rent  of  the  building  was  set  dovm  at  £40,000.  The  salaries  of  the 
officers  at  the  branches  amounted  to  £25.000. 

Trantactumt  wUh  Oevemment, — ^The  oank,  besides  lodging  its  capital  with  go- 
vernment, in  consideration  of  the  exdusive  privileges  granted  to  it,  and  as  a  secu- 
rity to  the  public  for  payment  of  its  notes,  has  luways  performed  the  ordinary 
functions  of  a  banker  to  the  state.  Since  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  one- 
fourth  of  the  permanent  elebi  has  been  repaid,  and  been  thus  reduced  from 
£14^686,800  to  £11,015,100,  upon  which  interest  is  at  present  paid  to  the  bank  at 
^  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  bank  has,  however,  been  always  in  the  practice  of 
makiitfother  considerable  advances  to  government,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Exchequer 
biUaBefore  the  exemption  ttom  cash-payments  in  1797,  these  advances  averaged 
About  £8J0OOfiOO ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  very  considerably,  and  the 
general  amount  in  the  ten  years  fh>m  1807  to  1817  was  £22.000,000.  At  present  they 
coosist  partly  of  Exchequer  bills,  but  chiefly  of  a  sum  of  £10,897,880  lent  in  1823,  to 
f^dieve  the  pobUc  finances  of  the  heavy  payments  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and 
IwosioDs  doe  to  retired  officers,  ealled  the^  dead  weight^  the  consideration  granted 
to  the  bank,  being  an  annuity  of  £585,740  for  forty-four  years  until  1867. 

Ihe  bank  aeta  as  thtf  organ  of  goTemment  in  paying  tha  dividends  on  the  na- 
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tional  debt,  and  in  receiving  and  rc^stering  transfers  of  stock  from  one  pnbHo 
creditor  to  another  ;  employing  in  this  depa^ment  about  400  persons.  For  t^ 
service  it  receives  at  present  about  £130,000  yearly.  It  likewise  renders  to  the 
Treasury  and  other  public  offices,  in  daily  re<^iving  and  paying  money,  the  same 
services  as  a  private  banking  house  does  to  its  customers.  During  the  late  war, 
ovring  to  the  large  amount  of  taxes  and  loans  raised  for  the  pubuc  service,  the 
balances  at  the  credit  of  the  different  government  offices  amounted  to  very  consi- 
derable sums,  at  one  time  even  so  large  as  £11,000^000 ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  bank  agreed  to  lend  government  £3,000,000  without  interest.  At  present  the 
public  deposits  fluctuate  commonly  between  three  and  four  millions,  upon  which 
no  interest  is  allowed. 

Deposits  by^  Private  Parties. — These  generally  varied  from  one  to  two  millioDS 
until  the  panic  of  December  1825  ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  very  cona- 
derably,  and  of  late  years  have  fluctuated  from  about  four  to  eight  millions.  Even 
this  last  sum,  however,  is  comparatively  small^  arising  ftt>m  the  fact  that  the  bank 
directors  do  not  give  tne  same  facilities  to  their  customers  as  is  received  frx>m  pri- 
vate bankers. 

Discount  of  Mercantile  Bills.— The  bills  discounted  have  varied  greatly  in 
amount.  When  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  is  on  a  level  with  the 
market  rate,  the  number  is  large,  but  the  reverse  when  it  exceeds  that  rate.  In 
1809  and  1810,  the  average  amount  of  discounts  was  about  seventeen  millions. 
Since  the  peace,  it  has  seldom  exceeded  three  millions,  in  consequence  of  theabon- 
dance  of  money  possessed  by  private  bankers,  and  tneir  charge  being  commonly 
lower  than  that  of  the  other,  which  is  therefore  chiefly  resorted  to  for  discounts 
during  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment.  The  annual  average  of  loss  by  bad 
debts  on  discounts  was,  from  1795  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  £31,696. 

Circulation  and  Regulation  qf  Issues. — No  notes  under  £20  were  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  bank  prior  to  1759,  in  which  year  notes  for  £10  were  nrsi  issued.  In 
1793,  the  bank  began  to  issue  notes  for  £5,  and  £1  and  £2  notes  were  introduced 
in  March  1797,  after  the  bank  suspendedpayment  in  specie.  The  issue  of  the  latter, 
except  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  1825,  ceased  in  1821 ;  and  since  the  5th  Ajnif 
1829,  no  bank  in  England  can  issue  any  note  under  £5  (7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6).  The 
paper  circulated  by  tne  bank  at  present  consists  of  ordinary  notes  for  £5  and  up- 
wards, and  of  bank  post  bills,  drawn  commonly  at  seven  days'  sight.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  is  generally  about  £18,000,000.  In  1833  it  was  estimated  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  bank's  paper  money  circulated  in  the  metropolitan  district;  the 
remaining  fourth  in  the  country,  narticularly  Lancashire. 

The  bfl^  issues  are  understooa  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  that  the  circu- 
lation should  be  at  all  times  kept  ftill,  but  without  any  redundancy,  and  the  means 
by  which  this  condition  of  things  may  be  adjusted  are,  except  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  held  to  be  indicate  bv  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  this 
exercise  of  tAeir  powers,  however,  tne  directors  commonly  act  with  caution.  They 
are  aware  that  under  any  circumstances  a  diminution  of  the  currency  is  unfavourable 
to  trade,  lowering  the  price  of  commodities^  and  producing  a  general  dulness  in 
markets.  When  the  foreign  exchanges  are  likely  to  fall,  and  it  appears  incumbent 
on  the  bank  to  contract  its  issues,  the  directors  profess  not  to  act  on  omnion,  but 
to  wait  until  an  actual  demand  for  gold  has  been  made  on  the  bank.  Civen  then 
they  do  not  make  a  direct  contraction  of  their  circulation  ;  they  merely  forbear  to 
issue  notes  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  returned  by  the  public  for  gold. 
The  contraction  oi  the  circulation  is  usually  effected  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
for  bills,  sometimes  also  by  the  sale  of  public  or  other  securities  ;  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure leads  of  course  to  an  expansion  of  it. 

The  bullion,  or  cash  reservetKept  by  the  bank  consists  chiefly  of  gold.— silver  sel- 
dom exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole.  The  common  rule  of  the  directors  is  to 
keep  in  treasure  a  sum  e^ual  to  one*  third  of  their  liabilities.  This  proportion  has 
usually  been  found  sufficient;  but  the  rule  is  not  founded  on  general  principles, 
and  is  not  closely  followed.  In  ordinary  times,  and  when  under  a  vinlant  ma- 
n^ment,  the^  circulation  is  limited  witnin  the  amount  which  would  injuriously 
affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third  cannot  be  neces- 
Bary-  On  the  other  hand,  when  by  an  overissue  of  paper,  prices  have  been  raimd 
80  high  that  gold  has  become  the  most  profitable  commodity  for  exportation,  the 
experience  of  the  bank  has  shown  that  tne  drain  thus  arising  may  be  carried  to  an 
extent  far  exceeding  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  while  in  a  commercial  panic,  more  especiidly  when  aggravated  by  a  poli- 
tical disturbance,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  treasure  would  be  found 
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ftdeqittte  filiori  of  the  amount  of  the  bank's  whole  Habilitiefl.  With  the  Tiew,  how- 
erer,  of  being  proTided  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  such  eontingendes,  most  of 
the  dispoeable  capital  is  inrested  in  secoiities  which  can,  H  required,  bo  brought 
to  sale  in  the  stock  exchange.  This  is  the  ease  not  omj  wiUi  excnequer  bills 
md  coremment  stock,  but  with  the  greatest  of  all  their  assets,  the  annuity  on 
tbe  d^  weight,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  diTided  or  snbdiyided  into  portions 
itted  for  the  money  market. 

Branch  Banks  were  first  established  by  the  directors  in  1826,  at  the  susgestion, 
it  was  said,  of  the  late  Lord  Lirerpool,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  incon- 
▼enienee  arising  from  the  frequent  discredit  of  the  country  banks.  The  business  of 
these  braaehes  principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which  are  pay- 
able in  London  and  in  the  place  where  they  are  issued,  and  m  transmitting  moner 
to  and  from  the  capital.  The  towns  in  which  they  are  established  are  as  fof- 
lowB  :---Birm]njriiam,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Swansea,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  branch  banks  allow  no  inteiest  on  deposits,  nor  do  they  permit  any  one 
to  overdraw  his  account ;  the  regulations  under  which  thev  act  haying  been  framed 
so  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  local  banks.  The  branches 
ftirUier  consult  the  convenience  of  these  banks  by  receiving  gold  from  those  who 
happen  to  hold  more  than  they  require,  and  in  supplying  it  to  those  who  stand  in 
neea  of  it.  They  also  lend  Bank  of  England  notes  to  such  as  think  fit  to  use  them 
instead  of  their  own,  by  discounting  their  bills  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  branches 
were  not  expected  to  be  productrre  of  profit  to  the  Bank  of  England,  nor  have 
they  proved  so. 

The  Profiis  of  the  Btmk  have  in  general  been  steady,  though,  at  least  in  former 
times,  selaom  exceeding  a  certain  moderate  limit  In  1694  the  dividend  was  8 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1695, 9  per  cent.  From  that  year  to  1729,  it  fluctuated  between 
5i  and  9  per  cent.  From  1729  to  1747,  the  rate  was  5i  to  6  per  cent;  from  1747 
to  1753,  5  per  cent:  in  1753  it  fell  to  4}  jper  cent  After  1767  the  dividend  was 
gradually  raised  to  7  per  cent»at  which  rate  it  continued  till  1805.  Before  the  lat- 
ter period,  however,  the  exemption  of  cash  -payments  in  1797  had  increased  the 
faiccmie  of  the  bank  m  two  wavs  ;  by  extending  its  circulation,  and  by  saving  it  the 
interest  sacrificed  till  then  in  ke«>ing  a  stock  of  bullion.  Of  Uie  additional  profits 
thus  derivetL  571  P®'  cent  was  oistnbuted  among  the  proprietors  in  the  form  of 
boonses,  as  follows  : — 10  per  cent,  in  1799, 5  per  cent,  in  IROl,  2j|per  cent,  in  180^ 
5  per  cent  in  1804. 5  per  cent,  in  1805,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1806.  These  making  82} 
par  eent  were  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  and  in  1816,  an  additional  25  per  cent  was 
canied  to  the  credit  of  each  of  them  in  the  bankbooks  ;  thus  increasing  the  ca- 
intal  from  £1 1,642^400  to  £14,553,000.  Besides  these  extra  allowances,  the  bank's 
ordinary  diridend  was  increased  in  1805  from  7  to  12  per  cent.,  which  rate  was 
paid  in  1805  and  1806.  In  1807,  it  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  which  continued 
mtU  1832  ;  after  which,  from  a  decrease  on  the  profits  consequent  on  the  recall  of 
the  small  notes,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  was  further  reduced  to  8  per 
eent  In  1839,  a  still  Airther  reduction  was  made  to  7  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it 
has  since  continued. 

The  Bett,  or  Surplus  of  Undirided  Profits,  was  about  £3.000,000  until  1797,  after 
which  it  increased  gradually  to  eight  millions,  and  led  in  1816  to  the  above  men- 
tioned bonus  of  25  per  cent  It  was  further  reduced  in  1817  and  1818  by  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  bank  in  procuring  sold  from  abroad.  Its  general  progress  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  statement,  l^m  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its  present  amount 
is  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Aeeounis. — The  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  former  times,  like  the  banks  of 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  was  to  observe  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  its  accounts,  con- 
ddering  this  as  important  to  its  prosperity.  After  1797,  the  directors  reported 
regolariy  to  government  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  which  was  afterwards 
pwlished  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  everjr  thing  else  was  kept  secret  until  1832,  when 
the  Report  of  the  Parliamentarv  Committee  on  bank  afiiiirs  gave  to  the  public  much 
infonnatfon  which,  nntil  then,  nad  been  considered  confidential.  Of  the  accounts 
then  poblisbed,  there  isgi^cn  below  a  State  of  its  Liabilities.  Assets,  and  Rest,  for  a 
Mri«  of  years  sinoe  1780,  with  continuation,  adding  for  each  <martor,  commencing 
^  Iw  a  statement  of  the  average  amount  of  the  Issues.  Deposits,  Securities, 
ud  ^ilhon  of  ihe  bank,  according  to  the  accounts  which  the  directors  are  now 
nqnired  to  pabliah  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  terms  of  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98. 
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L  TlwfH«imiiiie*lS94ai«fonBadaM»tlit»vtnc0oftlMpf«MdIi«qiMrt6r.  Th«  ftmomti 
on  mA  fiatorday  night,  for  thirtMn  iv«A>  In  «ne— ion,  areadted  tofHh«r,  aod  tb«nim  dhrlded 
by  thirteen;  thl«  giTee  the  ftT«nig«  of  Um qnnrter.  Heoee  thaee  ntorns do  not  tliow  tbo preyrwf 
iffktttJMn  y  fft«  Bamk  dmrmq  tke  qmarttr.  For  Inatuioe,  the  amount  of  notee  in  diculatkm 
may  be  high  in  the  beginning  or  the  qoaiicr,  and  low  at  the  end  of  the  qnarter,  or  ths  mtrmt 
ortheaaMmntam^  be  low  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  high  in  the  miiddle  of  the  quar- 
ts, er  tt«  rttierm    and  yet  all  tbeee  eaiei  mar  prodoee  the  lame  average. 

1  *' The  ciretilmtion  "  inclndee  the  notes  of  the  bead-oOce,  and  of  all  the  branehes ;  it  alto  indodM 
the  Bank  Post  BiUa  iamed  at  the  foruMr,  and  the  drafts  drawn  by  the  branches  upon  the  p*- 
reat  eslabttihmeat,  or  upon  each  other.  The  bank  did  not  publish  the  branch  dreolation  se- 
peratdy  vntU  the  year  1840,  when  it  was  ftimished  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Banks 
er  lane,  from  whoee  Report  it  appears  to  have  fluctuated  In  the  years  1838  and  1830  tnm 
£3,70.008  to  £4397,0001 

X  The  depoaite  Indude  thoaa  at  the  bead-oflloe  and  all  the  branches. 

4  The  seraritSea  also  inetaidethoae  at  the  head-olBoe  and  at  the  brandies :  they  are  formed  of 
biBs  andar  dJaconnt,  RTrtiaqner  hlUs,  the  dead  wdgfat,  and  other  government  securities,  loans  on 


Sb  The  bullion  faidudea  both  gold  and  sfltar,  whether  ooined  or  oncofaied,  and  whether  at  the 
head-oAoa  or  the  teancbes. 

&  The  dUbreaee  between  the  UabOlties  and  the  assets  forms  the  *'  rest,"  or  sorplos  capital, 
aririiv  out  of  aeeomnbited  nroflts,  and  which  Is  over  and  above  the  capital  of  i;i4,&as,000,  upon 
which  the  dividen<to  are  paid  to  the  proprietorti 

The  defectoof  the  quarterly  retnniB  haye  been  supplied  by  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  of  lasiie  War.  Paper  qf  7th  Auifutt  1840,  JVb.  602),  the  Appendix  to 
wMdi  GOQtaiiui  a  weekly  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank  from 
lisreh  18S2  to  March  1 840.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  of  these  statements  :— 

Bamk  ow  BiroLAVo,  March  SI,  1840i 


LiabOUia. 


.£18,446,000 
...  9,9Baj000 


PnhHe,  Tis.: 

Aeeoont 806,000 

For  payment  of  divMends  898.000 
SaviassBnka. 18,000 


16,388,000 


Other  pabUe  aecoanta...  .1,187.000 


Dvposita,  Privals,  via.* 
London  Banker*. .... 
Bast  faaa  Company.. 
Loan  from  ditto 


8,404,000 


740.000 
608.000 


Bank  of  Ireland,  &  Royal 

BankofSeottead 70.000 

Other  deposits. 8,141,000 

Ileposhs  at  Branches....    478,000 


4,026,000 


£82.828,000 


Asteig. 

PubUeSecnrities: 
Advances  on  Ezdieqoar  Bills : 

Defldeney £340,000 

Other  Exchequer  bills..  481,000 
Exch.  Bills  purchased..!, 000.000 
Stock  and  Annuitiss. .  10, 139,000 

Private  Securities : 
Bills  discounted : 

London 791.000 

Country 3,870,000 

East  India  Bonds 

City  Bonds,  4rc. 1 .3fi0.n(N) 

Mortgage. 1,296,U00 

Advances: 

Bills  of  Eichange. 8,987,000 

Ezch.  Bills,  Stock,  arc.  335,UU0 


18,003.000 


4,066,000 


5,857,000 


£21,386.000 
Bull  Ion , .4.446.000 

£25.778,000 


IV.  LoHDOif  Bankbm. — The  prirate  bankers  in  London  were  formerly  the  fZfold- 
smiths,  as  already  noticed,  who,  after  a  time,  gradually  relinquished  their  original 
pursuit  uid  beoune  exclusively  bankers.  They  issuoa  notes,  and  continued  to  do 
so  eren  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  from  this  branch  of 
business  they  have  long  since  withdrawn.  There  are  at  present  fifty-four  priyato 
banking-houses  in  London,  and  of  these,  three,  namely,  Messrs  Child  and  Company, 
Messrs  Hoares  and  Company,  and  Messrs  Snows  and  Compau]^,  were  in  existence 
before  the  Bank  of  England.  Their  business  chiefly  consists  in  acting  as  deposi- 
taries of  money^  discounting  bills^  and  officiating  as  sij^ents  for  banks  out  of  London. 
They  allow  no  interest  on  deposits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  charge  no  com- 
misnon  for  paying  the  drafts  of  those  who  keep  accounts,  or  for  the  trouble  of 
presenting  their  cheques  and  bills  for  payment ;  the  balance  at  their  credit  bein^ 
eonsiderea  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  keeping  the  account,  and  this  balance  is 
expected  to  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  number^  amount,  and  nature  of  the 
trannetions.  They  likewise  afford  considerable  facilities  to  their  customers,  both 
in  diseoonting  bills^nd  by  temporary  loans,  with  or  without  security,  according 
to  dreomstances.    Bills  for  other  parties  are  commonly  discounted  through  the 


of  brokers.    This  branch  of  business  they  transact  with  great  adyantages 

ss  to  secnrity,  from  the  nnresenred  confidence  which  they  are  accustomed  to  place 
in  one  anotlber  as  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  customers. 

**  The  depoaita  held  by  the  London  bankers  are  generally  composed  of  very  large  sams,  which 
are  aeesasarily  payable  ofo  demand ;  and  hence  they  cannot  be  msiide  use  of  to  the  same  extent  as 
Ihose  vUcfa  ara  Intniatad  to  coontiy  bankers,  and  which,  whenever  taitcre&t  Is  allowed,  are  usually 
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left  with  them  for  »  stipulated  period."  **  The  London  banks,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  tlwir 
engagements*  usuallv  keep  a  lai^  deposit,  nearly  equal  perliaps  to  haif  of  wliat  they  hold  in  reserve 
In  the  Bank  of  England ;  a  portion  of  their  current  funds  thev  necessarily  hold  at  honoe  fn  bank- 
paper,  and  a  small  amount  m  gold."  '*  In  order  to  turn  their  rands  to  profit,  the  London  banken 
employ  as  much  money  as  they  can  amongst  their  customers.  They  invest  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  their  deposits  in  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  than  in  public  securities. 
The  city  banker  is,  however,  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  which  is  not  felt  by  the  bankac 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  latter  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  the  use  of  tb« 
monev  deposited  with  him,  as  his  accounts  are  usually  those  of  country  gentlemen  and  individuali 
out  01  trade ;  whereas  the  former,  whose  accounts  are  principally  those  of  persons  actively  engaged 
in  commercial  or  money  operations,  can  hardly  know  three  days  beforehand  what  the  amount  of 
Mi  depcMits  may  be  at  any  given  period.  The  London  bankers  are  obliged  to  employ  their  motuj 
occasionally  at  a  very  low  rate  of  mtere&t."    {Mr  Qlun't  Evidence^  1832.) 

The  Clearing-House  was  institnted  by  the  London  bankers  abont  the  year  1775,  in 
order  to  save  the  time,  risk,  and  inconyenience  of  sending  round  to  each  other  for 
payment  of  the  numerous  cneques  which  they  daily  receive  from  their  customers. 

**  In  a  large  room  in  Lombard  Street,  about  thirty  clerks  from  the  several  London  bankers  take 
their  stations,  in  ^phabetical  order,  at  desks  placed  round  the  room ;  each  havmg  a  small  open 
box  by  his  dde,  and  the  name  of  the  Arm  to  which  he  belongs  in  large  characters  on  the  wall  above 
his  brad.  From  time  to  time  other  clerks  from  every  house  enter  the  room,  and,  passing  akmg, 
drop  into  the  box  the  cheques  due  by  that  firm  to  the  house  from  which  this  distributor  is  seat 
The  clerk  at  the  table  enters  the  amount  of  the  several  cheques  in  a  book  previously  prepared,  under 
the  name  of  the  bank  to  which  they  are  respectively  due."  **  At  four  o'clock  ail  the  boxes  are 
removed,  and  each  clerk  adds  up  the  amount  of  the  cheques  put  into  hto  box  and  payable  by  his 
ovm  to  other  houses.  He  also  receives  another  book  from  his  own  house,  containing  the  amounts 
of  the  cheques  which  their  distributing  clerk  has  put  into  the  box  of  every  other  banker.  Having 
compared  these,  he  writes  out  the  balances  due  to  or  from  his  own  house  opposite  the  name  of  eacn 
of  the  other  banks ;  and  having  verified  this  statement  by  a  comparison  with  the  similar  list  made 
by  the  clerks  of  those  houses,  he  sends  to  his  own  bank  the  general  balance  resulting  from  this 
abcet,  the  amount  of  which,  'it  it  is  due  from  that  to  other  houses,  is  sent  back  in  bank  notes.  At 
five  o'clock  the  inspector  takes  his  seat ;  when  each  clerk,  who  has,  upon  the  result  of  all  the 
transactions,  a  balance  to  pay  to  various  other  houses,  pays  it  to  the  inspector,  who  gives  a  ticket 
for  the  amount  The  clerks  of  those  houses  to  whom  money  is  due,  then  receive  the  several  sums 
from  the  inspector,  who  takes  from  them  a  ticket  for  the  amount.  Thus  the  whole  of  these  iiay- 
ments  are  made  by  a  double  system  of  balance,  a  very  small  amount  of  bank  notes  paiwing  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  scarcely  any  coin." 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  sums  which  daily  pass  through  this  opera- 
tion :  they  fluctuate  from  two  millions  to  perhaps  fifteen.  About  two  millions  and  a  half  may 
possibly  be  considered  as  something  like  an  average,  requiring  for  its  adjustment  perhaps  £200,000 
in  bank  notes,  and  £20  in  specie.  Ry  an  agreement  between  the  different  banlters,  all  cheques 
which  have  the  name  of  any  nrm  written  across  them  must  pass  through  the  clearing-house ;  eon- 
•equently,  if  any  such  cheque  should  be  lost,  the  firm  on  which  it  is  dravm  would  refuse  to  pay  it  at 
the  counter ;  a  circumstance  which  adds  gr^tly  to  the  convenience  of  commerce.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  is  such,  that  two  meetings  a-day  have  been  recently  established— one  at  twelve,  the 
other  at  three  o'clock ;  but  the  payment  of  balances  takes  place  once  only,  at  five  o'clock.  If  all 
the  private  banks  kept  accounts  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  vrith  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  circulating  medium."  (Batbagt^t  Ecth 
tiomv  of  Machinery  and  Manvfactura.) 

The  establishment  of  the  clearing-house  has  led  to  new  arrangements  in  seTeral 
branches  of  business.  The  stockbrokers  for  instance  now  settle  all  their  receipts 
and  payments  bv  cheques,  to  be  paid  through  the  clearing-house :  the  cheques 
which  a  broker  draws  on  his  banker  being  paid  by  the  cheques  of  other  brokers 
which  he  lodges  to  his  credit.  The  colonial  brokers  and  other  classes  have  fixed 
days  for  settling  their  accounts,  and  on  these  days  draw  cheques  on  their  bankers 
in  the  morning,  and  deposit  others  to  meet  them  at  a  Bub8e<;^uent  part  of  the  day. 
The  institution  of  the  clearing-house  has  thus  become  entwined  with  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Metropolitan  Joint-stock  Banks. — Of  late  years  several  extensive  joint- stock 
banks  have  been  established  in  the  capital,  as  the  London  and  Westminster^  the  Lon- 
don Joint-stockfthe  Metropolitan,  the  Union,  and  others.  These  banks  conduct  their 
business  in  some  respects  diffcreutly  from  the  private  bankers,  particularly  in  re- 
ference to  deposits  on  which  they  allow  iuterest ;  charging  likewise  a  commission 
upon  the  drawing  accounts  instep  of  requiring  a  balance.  They  are  viewed  with 
jealousy  bv  the  Bank  of  England  as  well  as  the  private  bankers,  dv  whom  thev  are 
excluded  from  the  clearing-nouse  ;  but  being  powerfully  supportea,  they  have  Dcen 
enabled  successfully  to  meet  this  opposition  ;  and  it  is  considered  probable  that 
their  number  will  increase. 

V.  Engltsh  Provincial  Banks. — The  act  of  1708  exercised  an  unfavourable  influ- 
ence upon  the  banking  business  out  of  London,  the  prohibition  of  the  number  of 
partners  to  six.  having,  as  alreadv  noticed,  been  understood  to  apply  not  to  banks 
of  issue  alone,  out  to  ^inks  of  all  Kinds.  At  the  time  the  enactment  took  place,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  extent  of  injury  arising  from  it  was  not  perceived,  as 
there  were  few  provincial  banks  in  England,  and  consequently  few  failures  among 
them  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  tne  last  half  century,  the  case  has  been  very 
different.    After  1770,  the  increase  of  town  population,  consequent  on  the  pro^^ress 
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ton  and  tron  mannfketnres^  oooMioned  an  addition  to  the  nnmber  of  banks ; 
ig  the  ten  years  of  prospentj  and  peace  (1783-93)  which  followed  the  doee 
neiican  -vrar^  tliey  mmtiphed  with  great  rapidity.  The  sadden  check, 
which  -wwLS  gk-ven.  to  trade  oy  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  1793,  fell 
m  the  pro'vincial  banks,  and  by  cansinf  twenty-two  of  them  to  declare 
Amacj  in  one  year,  brought  into  view  tne  pcrmcions  effect  of  the  act  of 
1 1797.  when  their  number  was  about  280,  leave  was  given  to  them,  as  well 
Bank  of  England,  to  issue  £1  and  £2  notes.  This  priTilege  haTing  been 
with  the  important  one  of  not  paying  their  notes  in  casli,  an  eztraormnanr 
a  of  their  bnsiness  suddenly  took  nlaoe ;  and  between  1797  and  1814  theur 
increased  to  900.  In  the  course  oi  the  three  years  1814, 1815,  and  1816, 
',  ninety  insolvencies  occurred^and  an  equal  number  of  dissolutions  of  part- 
,  which  reduced  the  number  or  banks  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 
ear  of  speculation,  1825,  their  number  again  increased,  but  it  was  once  more 
I  by  the  failure  of  eighty  in  that  and  the  following  year.  These  stoppages, 
t  injury  which  resulted  nrom  them,  at  last  forced  the  defectiye  constitution 
Torincial  banks  upon  the  attention  of  the  goremment.  and  this  more  particu- 
om  the  contrast  presented  by  the  state  of  banking  in  Scotland,  where,  for 
b  of  a  century,  scarcely^  a  single  bank  of  issue  nad  proved  insolvent  in 
aence  chiefly  oi  tne  non-existence  of  the  limitation  in  qu^ion.  Accordingly, 
>,  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  was  nassed.  allovring  ioint-stock  banks  to  be 
i  in  all  places  beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  it  Seing  at  the  same  time 
Ced  (7  Geo.  IV.  o.  46,  §  15)  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  esUblish 
MS,  and  that  notes  under  £5  should  be  vdthdrawn  from  circulation  by  April  5, 
By  a  subsequent  act  in  1833,  the  provincial  banks  were  allowed  to  tender 
of  fewgUmd  notes  instead  of  gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes. 
\ut9riii^ffuIatUnu,—Theae  are  principally  embodied  in  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  and 
Wm.  IV\  c.  83,  already  noticed. 

dstottt  firat  mentioned,  enacts  (f  I),  that  copartnenhipi  or  todetlei,  tboogh  ooniktinf  of 
haa  Mx  paraont,  may  be  bankers  hi  England,  and  may  iMue  notes,  provtdedfluch  copartner- 
hall  have  the  whole  of  their  bankinR  establishments  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London, 
■t  all  the  partners  are  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  bank  ;  and  ( Sf  4,  A)  that  a  return  be 
M>  the  Stamp-office,  before  commencing  business,  and  betweoi  the  S8th  February  and  2Ath 
i  amniallT,  of  the  name  of  their  firm,  o«  the  names  and  ptaces  of  abode  of  all  their  partners, 
piaeea  where  the  banks  are  established,  and  of  two  or  more  of  their  number  who  shall  have 
ppointed  public  officers,  which  returns  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on 
at  of  one  shilling  for  every  search.  (8  8)  Special  returns  must  be  made  of  any  additional 
officers,  of  all  retiring  and  newly-appointed  partners,  and  of  anv  new  agencies.  ( (  9)  Such 
Ig  eompanies  are  entitled  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officers ;  and 
,  13»  when  Judgment  is  obtained  againrt  such  public  officers,  execution  may  be  issued  against 
>«nber  of  the  copartnership.    ({  16)  The  banks  are  allowed  to  compound  for  thestamp- 

00  their  notes  at  the  rate  of  Ts.  per  annum  for  every  £100  in  circulation.  (8  17)  If  a  com- 
SMUng  uot«  has  two,  three,  or  four  places  of  issue,  a  license  is  reauired  for  each ;  but  four 

•  wilfsuffioe  for  any  number  of  places  of  issue.    ( (  18)  A  company  aelaying  to  make  the  naid 

1  to  the  Stamp-office  forfeits  £300  per  week  during  the  delay,  and,  if  a  false  return  is  made. 
Is  forfeited  by  them,  and  £100  by  the  officer  who  makes  the  return. 

statute  3  dE  4  Wm.  IV.  c  83,  enacts  (8  1),  that  partnerships  and  persons  carrying  on  bank- 
islneas  and  issuing  notes  shall  make  returns  to  the  Stamp-office,  London,  of  the  average 
9t  of  notes  in  circulation  in  the  quarters  ending  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1, 
h  year ;  the  quarterly  avera^  to  be  formed  from  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of 
reek ;  such  returns  to  be  verified  on  oath,  and  to  be  made  under  a  penalty  for  default  of  £A00. 
Banks  of  more  than  six  persons  may  draw  on  any  agent  in  London  on  demand,  or  otherwise, 

•  than  £60,  notwithstanding  the  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.  c  46. 

!  temporaiy  acts,  1  6c  9  Vict,  c  96,  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  1 1 1 ,  contain  provisions  applicable  to  legal 
Bdfngs  by  Joint-stock  banking  companies  against  their  own  members,  and  by  such  members 
it  the  companies.  The  3  dc  4  Vict  c.  1 1 1 ,  likewise  provides  for  the  punishment  of  members  of 
Bg  companies  embezzling  notes,  dec. 

<  statute  M  Geo.  II L  c  184.  imposed  the  following  stamp-duties  on  the  notes  of  country 
rs;name]y— not  exceeding  £1,1 8.,— M.;  exceeding  £1,  Is.  and  not  exceeding  £2,  Ss.,— Kkl. ; 
e>.  9a.  to  £5,  5s.,— Is.  3d. ;  from  £5,  As.  to  £I0,— Is.  9d. ;  from  £10  to  £20,— 2s. ;  from 
0  £30,-.3^ ;  from  £30  to  £50,— As. ;  from  £50  to  £100,-^  6d. 

t/iir«  qf  Business. — All  the  provincial  banks  discount  bills,  grant  advances  or 
to  on  accounts,  effect  remittances,  and  receive  deposits  on  which  they  allow 
!St ;  bat  their  mode  of  transacting  business  is  not  uniform, 
mtent  accounts,  they  allow  from  2(  to  4  per  cent,  interest, — a  commission  of  k  per  cent. 
cfaarged  on  all  sums  paid  by  the  bank,  besides  from  4  to  5  per  cent  interest  on  overdrafts ; 
Mes  m  this  respect,  however,  differ  much  in  different  districts.  Advances  are  often  made 
it  leenrity,  hut  more  commonly  upon  a  promissory  note  by  the  party  with  sureties ;  some- 
^  upon  bonds,  and  the  lodgement  of  title-deeds.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits 
btMB  about  S  to  3  per  ooit,  and  notice  is  in  general  required  before  any  considerable  sum 
withdrawn.  Current  or  drawing  accounts  are  balanced  half-yearly ;  and  bills  lod^  bv 
hiving  sucb  accounts,  are  passed  to  their  credit,  as  on  June  30,  and  December  31.  English 
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VI.  SoomsH  Banks.— The  introdaction  of  banking  into  Scotland  took  place  in 
1 695,  in  which  year  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  ster- 
ling (or  £1,200,000  Scots} ;  bat  such  was  then  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  not 
more  than  £30,000  were  for  a  considerable  time  called  up.  and  a  large  portion  erea 
of  this  sum  was  advanced  by  natives  of  Holland,  Hamburg,  and  England.  It 
remained  the  only  bank  until  1727.  when  the  Royal  Bank  was  established  by  the 
subscription  of  £111,347  :  19  :  10  or  the  stock  of  the  Equivalent  Company,  an  asso- 
ciation which  acquired  right  to  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  (£398,085,  lOs.) 
flranted  by  parliament  to  Scotland  at  the  Union  in  1707.  In  1746,  the  BriHsh  Linen 
Ckmpany  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  and,  having  shortly  thereafter 
Abandoned  the  linen  trade^  became  exclusively  a  banking  concern.  Smaller  banks 
were  soon  afterwards  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  expansion 
of  the  national  resources  which  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  American  war  in 
1783,  naturally  led,  as  in  the  south,  to  a  great  increase  of  business^  and  considerable 
additions  were  then  made  to  the  capital  of  the  larger  banks^hile  about  the  same 
time  they  established  branches  in  the  several  counties.  The  banks  have  since 
increasea  with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  number  at  pre- 
sent is  about  thirty,  which  nave  mostly  numerous  Dodies  of  partners,  as  the 
act  of  1708,  limiting  the  number  in  Englisn  banks  to  six,  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land. Five  of  these  possess  charters,  which,  however,  confer  upon  them  no  pri- 
vileges, in  regard  either  to  the  issue  of  notes  or  any  other  department  of  business. 
The  charters  of  the  three  oldest  are  by  some  said  to  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  liability  of  the  partners  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  no  douot  is  entertained  that  the  responsibility  of  the  partners  of  all  the  others 
extends  to  the  full  amount  of  their  property,  botn  real  and  personal :  this  drcum- 
stance  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  solidity  of  the  Scottish  banks. 

Notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand  were  first  issued  in  1704.  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  During  last  century^  these  were  frequently  circulated  ror  smaller  sums 
than  £1 ;  and  at  one  period,  owing  to  the  runs  made  by  the  banks  upon  each  other, 
they  were  made  payable  eitner  on  demand,  or  six  months  after  witn  interest ;  but 
these  practices  were  suppressed  in  1765.  In  1826,  when  Parliament  prohibited  one 
pouna  notes  in  En^lana,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  regard  to  North  Britain  ; 
out,  a  Ck>mmittee  being  called  for  by  the  Scottish  members,  the  result  was,  a  de- 
termination not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  system. 

The  Statutory  Regulations  are  principally  embodied  in  the  5  Greo.  III.  c.  49, 
which  requires  that  all  bank-notes,  circulated  like  specie,  shall  be  made  payable 
on  demand,  and  prohibits  those  for  sums  under  £1  j  and  in  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  the 
enactments  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  7  (reo.  IV.  c.  46,  alread]r  quoteKi  in 
reference  to  England.  In  the  act  7  Greo.  IV.  c.  67,  however,  the  perioa  within 
which  the  year^  returns  of  managers,  branches,  and  partners,  must  be  made  to 
the  Ekiinburgh  Stamp-office,  is  from  May  25  to  July  25.  The  stamp-duties  payable 
on  notes  are  the  same  as  in  England. 

Business  Operations. — These  possess  a  more  uniform  character  than  in  the 
south,  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Edinburgh  banks  have  long  had 
branches  established  over  all  the  country,  in  which  business  is  transacted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  head  offices.  The  exchange  regulations,  afterwards  ex- 
pUined^  have  likewise  contributed  to  this  result,  by  producing  a  kind  of  federative 
connexion  between  the  banks  themselves.  The  system  which  has  thus  grown  up, 
will,  however,  be  best  explained  in  detail. 

1.  DqMsits  are  received  of  sums  from  £10  upwards,  which  are  repaid  on  demand,  with  intercet 
at  a  rate  varying  from  S  to  3  per  cent  They  are  composed  in  nearlv  equal  parts  of  DqtosU  Receipts 
granted  for  money  allowed  to  lie  for  considerable  periods,  and  of  Deposit  Accounts,  or  drawing 
accounts,  which  are  balanced  yearly.  The  banks  raalce  no  charge  for  keeping  these  accounts,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  remunerated  by  the  note  circulation  connected  with  the  operations  upon  them. 
No  overdrafts  are  allowed  as  in  England.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Scottish  banJcs  is  esti- 
mated  at  £25.000,000,  nearlv  one-half  consisting  of  sums  not  exceeding  £20a 

2.  Cash-credit  Accounts,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  explained,  form  a  characteristic 
fBature  in  the  Scottish  system,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  Royal  Bank  in  the  year 
17S9.  The  sureties,  commonly  two  in  number,  are  bound  Jointly  and  individually  witii  the  prin- 
cipal, for  the  balance  which  shall  ultimately  arise,  including  all  his  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  the 
kond.  These  credits  are  also  granted  on  the  security  of  real  property,  and  occaskmally,  under 
certain  restrictions,  of  the  bank-stock.  The  interest  charged  on  the  current  balances  la  conunonly 
the  same  as  the  market-rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  occasionally  it  is  one-half  per  cent  higher ;  hot 
no  commission  is  ever  charged,  the  banks  looking,  as  in  the  case  of  deposit-accounts,  to  the  note 
circulation  arising  out  of  the  operations  on  the  accounts,  as  their  remuneration  for  the  trouble  of 
keeping  them.  On  this  ground,  cash-credits  are  not  allowed  to  continue  as  dead  loans :  anleaa 
ft>;nuently  operated  upon,  they  are  withdrawn.  The  number  of  these  accounts  at  present  in  Scot- 
land is  estimated  at  15,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds,  £7,500,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
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Tba  ohftikoteriitics  of  tlie  Scotti.ib  system  of  banking,  it  will  be  tLns  teen,  nt 
froBilaiii,  SMnolof,  knd  Becurit;.  No  monupol;  is  enjoyed  by  any  ona  b&nk  to  the 
pnjndioa  of  oUien,  uid  tbe  money  tnule,  like  every  other,  ia  open  to  all  who  cboose 
to  ODgMo  in  it.  Tlie  mmacj  employed  is  of  tba  cheapest  kind  ;  Sisd  tbe  joint 
effect  or  the  deposit  uid  cash-credit  lyetem  ia  to  prerent  any  part  of  tbe  mone^ 
Otpital  of  tbe  eoantrr  from  remBJoin^  nnprodoclive.  The  security  of  the  whole  IB 
gtBtttSlj  proTided  by  nnmeroui  bodies  or  partner*,  large  paid-op  capital,  and  tbe 
ayrtom  rt  exchanges, tbe  ptlkctical  operation  of  which  is  to  driio  from  the  field  any 
establiBhiiteat  extending  its  busioess  in  a  manner  disproportioned  to  its  resources. 
In  tbe  cau  of  tbs  celebrated  Ayr  Bank,  of  the  E^st  Loibian  Bank,  and  of  a  few 
otbera,  beafy  loaaes  were  sustuned  by  (he  partners  ;  bat  the  only  banks  of  issua 
by  which  tbe  pablic  ban  sustuned  lossee,  since  tbe  introduction  of  banking  into 
Scotland  in  1695,  are  the  Stirling  Merchant,  and  VaUcirk  Union  Banks,  two  email 
coDoenu,  tba  aitgregate  amount  of  wboae  d^cieacies  did  not  eiceiid  £36,344. 

1.  CBIXIBIUD  BlNBS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
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Adnft^n^  ^^pdny.  Uld  the  OfoJ^ltr  Jot/it-Stodt  Butting  ^ntpanir.      Uetsrt  -.4.  ^Uoit  ^  C#., 
BdUibur^,  ue  now  tbe  only  private  buikw*  who  ^  not  [une  noUa. 

VII.  BihksihIheund.— ThemtrodactionofbuitiiigintoIrelsQdtookpUoeBta 
l&ter  period  lha.ii  ia  the  tno  other  puis  of  the  kinedom  ;  sod  its  biitorj  nuj  be 
Icnned  a  b&d  opitomi)  of  that  of  England,  the  same  faulta  having  been  committed,  and 
the  evil  arisiug  from  them  having  been  much  more  conspicuonB.  Tho  Bank  of 
Ireland,  which  ma  incorporated  in  17U2,  irith  a  capital  of  £600,000  Irish,  was  in- 
TMted  with  priviteiteB  similar  to  those  of  the  Baok  of  EnKlaad,  and  its  charter 
contained  unfortnnatelf  a  clause  that  "  do  other  bank  issuing  notes  ehould  cooaiat 
of  more  than  six  partnera."  This  restriction  was  inserted  in  order  to  give  it  a  mono- 
[Kilj  of  the  drcnlalion  ;  but  the  effect,  as  in  England,  has  been  to  lead  to  the  (bnna- 
tion  of  coantry  banks  vrith  inadequate  resources.  The  evils  resulting  from  aueh 
banks  have  been  already  described  id  the  case  of  England  ;  hut  in  Ireland  the;  wen 
much  more  serions,  ^m  the  loss  oonunorcial  habits  of  tbe  people  ;  and  oF  fifty 
oonntTT  banks  established  in  1804,  no  fewer  than  fort;  stopped  payment :  of  tbcae, 
ten  &i]od  in  ono  year,  namely,  1320,  all  in  tho  sautham  part  of  tbe  island. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  placed  m  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  State  m  tbt 
Bank  of  England.  It  advanced  the  greater  part  of  its  capital  to  Eoveroment;  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Irish  department  of  the  national  debt. 
Tbe  exemption  from  paying  in  cash,  granted  to  tbe  latter  establishment  in  1797, 
was  oitended  in  the  same  year  to  tbe  former,  and  led  to  a  great  increase  in  ill 
circulation,  which,  from  little  more  than  £500,000  in  17^.  was  increased  by  IB15  to 
£3:000,000.  A  serious  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  tbe  bank  arose  in  cooseonenoe  i 
and  the  eilTer  ourrency  of  Che  country,  though  generally  in  a  debased  stale,  becama 
more  valnahle  in  the  form  of  bullion,  and  was  all  melted  down.  The  commnnity 
being,  in  eanasquenee,  exposed  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  the  place  of  the  ctrini 
WM  supplied  in  Dnblm  and  other  parts  bf  counterfeits,  and  in  several  districts  br 
a  paper  eartmcy  Issued  for  soma  furadnall;  deoreaeing  ^om  Gs.  to  6d.,  anderenSd. 
It  was  estimated  that  aboat  1804  there  wore  dispersed  Ihrouehunt  Ireland  !95 
iasnerg  of  this  paper  money,  cliiefly  consisting  of  a  motley  body  of  ehopkeepeta,  mer- 
chants, and  potty  dealers.  The  torgeriee,  frauds,  and  general  inconvenieDoe  which 
resulted  from  this  exceptionable  currency  led  at  Isngth  to  its  suppression  by  law  ; 
SJid  the  wants  of  the  intde  were  supplied  by  the  issue  of  stamped  dollars  by  the 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  successively  renewed,  and  its  capital  in- 
ereased,  nntil  IfBl,  when,  on  tho  renewal  of  the  charter  for  seventeen  years  (I  aod 
3  Geo.  IV.  0.  72),  the  capital  was  nised  to  £3,000,000  Irish,  of  which  £2,850,000 
Irish,  or  £2,630,769  :  4  ;  B  sterling,  were  depositod  with  government, — namely, 
£1,615,384:12:4  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £1,015,384:12:4  at  6  per  cent.  inteRet. 
The  yearly  dividends  of  the  Bank  have  been  at  no  time  loss  than  5J  per  cent.,  ei- 
eeptbig  HI  1783-4,  when  thej  were  5,  and  in  1792-3,  wlion  they  were  2 j  per  oe 
PromlaOO  to  ISU.however.they  were 7, 7},    --'■''- '—  '""  ■-  "^   - — 
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have  receifed  bonuses  amounting  to  no  less  tboji  £GU5,000  Irish. 
The  <mly  benaflts  ever  granted  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  it 

priTilegee,  were  a  payment  of  £60,000  Irish  in  1791,  and  r-     

mentofther--*-' ■ '-" " 


!y  were  7,  7},  and  /j  ;  from  1B14  to  1829,  oicept- 


nt  «C  £23fi<W)0a  Iridi  Rt  the  hij^ 

llMlUCB  to  tb«  1) "  -      "     -■ 

tainting  1h* 

e.  nonopol 

lalMb;^  UMiinlrraftheProTincUl  Bank.    Sinee  tlwaipiiTorthe 


„ of4i«d9p«ro«iit.ouuH)tb«Tinred 

UtUr.    On  ths  otbir  huid,  it  oo^t  to  be  NmaAed,  thu 

ioni  Mate  of  «onirirr  bMiking  in  InUnd  in  eonieqaetiM  of 

i);,  DO  mtUnpt  wis  nude  bjr  thMn  to  tftiMinh  btmndm  until 


■  1836,  •peoui  MM  hare  IwenptaMdtDiituiiiiiig  it  IhnByiai  to  T<«r,  until 
ilUpcnt  of  the  ntting  Cammittee  of  the  Hanseol  Commons,  wbM)  thesab- 

■  uuMoaJ  will  be  diaeawsd  hj  Pftrliunent,  Uid  Wben  it  i>  deemed  probable 
illl  b«  pUoed  neulT  on  &  £i>otmg  with  thoae  gnuted  to  the  ehtrtcnd  oom- 
iScoUuhL 

>  Appendix  to  the  kte  Bernrt  (IBM)  of  the  ComnittM  of  the  Hoon  of 
—  -n  Bknhe  of  Isme,  ■  weelUT  (t>t«nunt  is  airea  of  the  litbUitiee  uid  kf**'' 

--    --->----  •ly'^BSato  Mi    '   '     -     ~ 

nh  1840 :- 


,  ,.       ..aantiBgivB    .    .  ..._.  . 

lank  of  Ireland  from  Jnly  1S33  to  Marcb  1840.    The  fi>Uairin<  b  the 
"iSlMch"  — 


ZSfSr::: 

■■".SS 

' 

1  *  iHiih  tai^De>.i:aN,7iM, 

PnbUc £3,m,30 

HDtHUd  BUb  ^KtiL  £l,4a3,N» 


£s.aM,nm 


£;.i7».«B 


M  naawal  of  the  Bank'i  ehait«r  in  1B21,  an  uTtmmMiit  wu  m*de  bT  idiiGh 
Mfc  bank*  were  allowed  to  be  eetabliihed  at  a  diBtaiiee  of  fifty  Iriah  liilM 
ddin  ;  hot  lhi»  arrangement  renuun«d  iaaperatire  nntil  leTeral  rexatiou 
kaa  ann«ied  to  it  were  repealed  bj  an  a4it  in  1834.  This  relief  wu  followed 
tailitaboD  of  the  Northern  Banking  Companj  at  Bel&it,  the  Prorineial 
lod  Mvml  others. 

ilitiitorT  renlatlong  of  the  Irish  joint-etock  banks  are  piinclpallj  embodied 
Nb  Gm.  IVTo.  ^  the  atiactnents  of  which  are  similar  to  thoM  of  the  6th 
r,  e.  46,  alieadr  qnoted  in  reference  to  England.  In  the  foniter.  however, 
iod  within  which  the  aannal  retoms  of  nuuugers,  brsnches,  and  paitneta, 
^lad  to  be  made,  extends  from  the  Z5th  Msrch  in  any  year,  to  the  same 
the  year  following. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  Joint-itock  banks,  eieeptins  the  Hibernian 
■jal  Banks,  iSHue  notes  for  £1  and  upwards;  and  their  tolsi  circulation,  ac- 
t  to  the  Bank  Report  for  1S40,  fiactnateB  from  about  £5,500,000  to  £6,500/KW. 
uk  of  Irelaad,  Hibernian  Bank,  and  Royal  Bank,  receive  depoeita  and  dis- 
lilli  ;  bat  the  first  does  not  allow  interest,  and  not  one  of  the  three  grants 
idita.  The  other  joint-stock  banks  conduct  business  on  the  Scotiish  aystem, 
»£Seation  of  it.  Bills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days'  date  in  exchange 
h,Bndletl«nof  credit  are  granted  for  a  premium  of  1  percent. 

M  CoMTunn  in  Ireland,  with  their  adraneed  Capital,  accordinc  to  Re< 
1 1*  Paritatnent  in  1S37.  luid  the  Numbers  of  their  Partners  and  Branebee, 
(Ang  to  Retomt  in  1839. 
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In  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin.    It  cannot,  under  the  existing  lair,  lanMootei  or 
•stabUAh  branches.    The  JiojfeU  Bank  ia  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

The  Provincial  Bank  is  managed  bv  a  board  in  London,  the  shareholders  being  prtndpally  r»- 
■ident  in  England.  It  carries  on  bnsmess  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland.  The  manage- 
ment of  each  branch  bank,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  directors,  is  vested  in  an  agent,  with  a 
oommlttee  of  advice,  consisting  of  two  or  more  gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  wtiom 
must  hold  at  least  ten  shares. 

The  National  Bank  consists  also  of  a  board  in  London,  connected  with  branch  or  local  banks 
throughout  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland ;  but  its  principle  of  operation  is  different  Crtnn  that  of 
the  Provincial  Bank.  The  capital  of  each  branch  is  subscribed  equally  by  the  London  ccnnpMqr, 
and  by  a  body  of  local  shareholders,  and  profits  are  divided  in  the  same  proportion.  1%e  supt 
control  Is  vested  in  the  London  board ;  but  it  is  provided  **  that  each  local  bank  shall  be 


naged  by  a  board  of  local  directors,  elected  by  the  local  shareholders,  subject  to  the  approbatioa 
of  the  directors  in  London."*  The  National  Banks  established  on  January  5, 1839,  with  the  num- 
ber of  partners  attached  to  each  were  as  follows :— Limerick,  684 ;  ClonmeL,  646 ;  Carrick-on-8air. 
SI ;  Waterford,618;  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  A89 ;  Tipperary,  6S0;  Tralea,  609;  Cork,  530; 
llkenny,  046. 

There  are  few  private  banks  In  Ireland. 

The  currency  of  Ireland  was  asdmilated  to  that  of  Britain  from  and  after  January  5, 182S,  by 
the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c  79*  The  proportion  of  the  late  Irish  currency  to  st<»'ling  was  as  13  to  12,  or 
i:i06 : 6 : 8  Irish  =  jb'lOO  sterling. 


An  account  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  ralue  of  bank  PAper.  and  a 
fuller  explanation  of  tne  rules  which  gorem  its  circulation  in  the  Unitea  King- 
dom, are  given  in  the  article  Money,  under  which  head  are  likewise  oonsid- 
ered  the  improrements  or  alterations  in  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sug- 

Jested  in  the  Reports  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  b}[  the  Select  Committee  on 
oint-stock  Ban&s,  and  Banks  of  Issue,  first  appointed  in  1836  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Qay. 

Principal  Works  on  Banking,  ^c. :— Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (Kr 
M*Cullocn*s  edition) ;  Thornton  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain  ;  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1810  ;  Blake  on  the  Coarse 
of  Exchange  ;  Tooke  on  Prices :  6.  R.  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  sec- 
tions III.  and  IV.  I  Sir  H.  Pamelrs  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  Elngland ; 
Sir  H.  Pameirs  Observations  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  &o. ;  J.  W.  Gubut'fl 
Practical  Treatise  on  Banking:  J.  W.  Gilbart's  History  and  Principles  of 
Banking ;  Ricardo's  Plan  for  tne  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  1824 ; 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Scottish  Banks,  &o.  in  1826  ;  Report 
of  tne  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 1832  :  Reports  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Joint-Sto^ 
Banks,  ana  Banks  of  Issue,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1840  ;  and  Pamphlets  by  Messrs 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Wm.  Clay,  M.  P.,  and  K.  Torrens. 

BANKS  (LOAN)  are  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  moner 
upon  articles  of  merchandise.  The  charters  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank 
01  Scotland,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  authorize  them  to  advance  money  m  this 
way :  but  in  the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  treat  only  of  those  loan  buiks 
whicn  originated  in  motives  of  charity.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
called  Monies  PietoHs;  the  term  mont  or  mount  bein^  at  an  early  period  applied 
to  any  pecuniary  fund.  They  were  first  established  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  for 
the  purpose  of  cnocking  the  extortions  of  usurers  by  lending  money  gratuitoudy  to 
the  poor  upon  pledges :  they  were  originally  supported  by  voluntary  oontnbu- 
tions,  but  as  these  were  found  insufficient,  it  became  necessary  to  charge  interest 
for  the  loans.  A  bank  of  this  kind  was  formed  at  Perugia  in  1464  ;  another  at. 
Rome  in  1539  ;  and  one  at  Naples,  which  was  considered  the  greatest  in  Europe, 
in  the  following  year.  The  present  Mont  de  Piet^  at  Paris  was  established  in 
1777,  and  so  largely  has  the  public  taken  advantage  of  it.  that  it  has  been  known 
to  have  in  its  possession  forty  casks  filled  with  gold  watcnes. 

Banks  of  tms  kind  are  also  called  *'  Lombaids,"  from  the  name  of  the  original 
bankers  or  money-lenders.  One  of  these  was  established  in  Russia  in  1772,  ana  the 
profit  derived  from  it  was  given  to  the  FoundlinjB^  Hospital  of  St  Petersburg. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  business  of  making  aavances  to  the  poor  u  com- 
mitted to  Pawnbrokers  and  Loan  Societies. 

BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  institutions  for  the  deposit  of  savings  from  the 
earnings  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  were  established  on  a  small  scale  in  a  few 
countrv  parishes  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank  by  Mr  Forbes  (now  Lord 

*  ThU  plan  is  understood  to  have  been  lately  changed  for  that  of  the  ProviDcUl  Bank«  except  at  oos 
or  two  of  ttte  bfaacbeSi 


I  of  tiM  COarl  of  Sdrfoii)  tint  (lin  cnaittd  mocb  mblie  tntareft.  Tbo 
lopeT*tioiiortbMb«ik)n  ftluMcilT,  togstherwitn  the  writinn  of  Hr 
■■d  Dr  DmuBii,  mimilai  of  BstEiraU,  tod  ipCBdilT  to  tbair  aataUUuMDt  in 
■art*  «f  ^qjaod,  wd  Ihej  BOW  nnk  HioDK  ibe  moft  bBpnUiit  iottltntima 

kkva  boen  nasd  at  nzkiu  tiiim  for  the  «aoo<innu«t  mud  lunilfttioii  of 
Buk^  Tb«  ezicUos  Mt  1*  Uie  9  G«o.  IV.  e-gL  pwMd  In  1B2&  The 
•f  h«ak>  formed  in  teni  rf  (hu  ttttnte  mn  satbotlnd  le  Inreat  tbrir  depo- 
ha  Bank*  «f  Eiwbnd  er  InUnd  ob  leodpt*  CMTTlng  iutciMt  M  the  r>t«  «r 
'MOt.  p«r  diem, »  £3 :  It :  01  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  It  U  provided,  dut 
tnaat  panUa  to  daponton  duU  not  exc«cd  the  nte  of  Qjd.  par  cent  pw 
r  XS :  8  :at  pareenL  per  inniim,— the  diBbiencebHng  retained  1^  the  tnutoe* 

ilha«xp«iM«eof  the  bask.  It  iialao|coTided,that  "All  monlsi  paid  Into 
iot£n^andorIrelandoDtb«ao«atiDt«f  Saringi  BankaihailbeiuTMled 
i  annnitica  or  exehaqntc  Una,"  The  tmtteee  are  not  allowed  to  reodTe 
ifaomaa]riDdiTidoalwho(epte*iaailod>ementaliBTeamotuitedto£1SO;BDd 
w  balance  dne  to  an;  one  depoaitOT,  iDcTadiiu;  inteteit,  amoonti  to  £200,  no 
intcnat  it  to  be  kUowed.  Charitable  or  prondeut  inatitnUou  are  pamutled 
rit  Mmi  to  the  eilant  of  £100  per  anniun,  proTided  the  anumnt  iMdl  not  at 
c  exceed  £300,  exclndTOtrfintenat ;  and  bjthe»et4and  SWm.  !V.e.40, 
•adlj  Sedetiea  Me  allowed  to  depoalt  to  anj  eitenL  The  lownt  d«M»it 
1  U  pBerallj  one  ihiUinK,  and  b]r  the  act  3  Wu.  IV.  e.  U,  |  20,  butiri- 
Mjnot  depoat  more  than  £30  in  an;  one  ;ear.  A  few  daji'  prerione  notice 
Boujr  laqmred  before  depoaha  nan  be  withdrawn, 
pmeeding  acta  were  extended  to  Scotland  in  183S,  bj  the  act  6  &  G  Wm.  IT. 

•  Mth  NsTRDbnr  11(17  Itwt*  mn  tn  Bnxluid  Xe  SlTbgi  Bull  bsldliu  £18.m.(M, 


SEh  briOBi^  U)  iDdiTldiial  dnoaion,  bownw,  iSin  WM  ftmMed  b*  < 
g^OM,  and  biff  TrtandlT  BocMla  b  KHtaad,  tLoKMII  b>4Hof  meb 
k,^UMi  lvmorHKb*H>dMia»taS^d,£U^»}b)Fioi  itfuitt 

^>  £t7,li\9-    TYi#  tout  Biaoiint  of  moDtJ  hlTHtad  f-  " — ^ " — •■ " 

ltS-'^r~^  fl"."'!  "'■>      n^■'-T"-^-^ffl,l8M.th^ 

0  BoiUcm'  Annuilir$.—The  act  3  Wm.  IV.  «.  14,  enabli^B  tho  indiiBtrioua 
la  pnrchaee  annnitiei,  throagh  th«  medinm  of  Saiintti  Banks,  from  tlio 
Jmiiiii  for  (he  redaction  of  the  National  Debt.  These  annujlica  (not  under 
Id  all  exceeding  £W)  arepajable  for  life,  or  for  annmber  of  jcars  certaio, 
gHnnence  either  immediate];,  or  at  the  end  of  an;  assigned  period,  as  ma; 
id.  Each  deicriplion  of  annnity ,  when  deferred^  ma;  be  pnrchised  either 
ll  panients  (which  will  be  receired  in  month);  instalmeDtB  or  otherwief), 
.  ,  the  annual  paifmente  to  ceaeo  when  the  annuittbocomea 


twaie  p«;inent :  the  annual  paymenta  to  ceaae  when  the  annuiCTboeomea 
Anoit  ia  apedaU;  prorided,  that  if  (here  be  default  in  making  the  annual 
L  or  if  the  person  who  haa  coottacted  for  the  annuit;  die  before  it  becomra 
Oia  Btimnnt  of  all  the  pa;menta,  ezeloaiTe  of  interest,  shall  be  returned. 
Mi(h  ot  the  nominee  m  an;  life  annnit;,  a  fourth  part  (hereof,  orer  and 
_—  ig  payable  (o  hia  exeonton,  or  the  part;  entitled  thereto.  Tbeas 
aia  DOt  tr*iuferable  ;  but,  on  the  pnrchaaer'i  bankrupte;,  they  become 
tr  of  hi*  CTedi(or«,  ttmn  whom  the;  will  be  reparchaeed  b;  the  Commie- 
V  ^.tt^^^Awttr  !■  ui  abridffTDent  of  HoiiiA  of  the  t&blnh  of  thrte  annoitiea  :^ 
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does  not  sxist,  to  Mtiblish  m  sooiaty  for  cftirjing  tlw  i»VTi^uil  <f  lb* 

BANKRUPT  m>  BANKRUPTCY.— A banknipt.  in  the  modem  ■eoepttUoDof 
tlie  term,  is  &  person  who,  either  fWim  the  want  of  sumoieat  property,  or  frcna  tb 
difflcnH;  of  pnientl;  oonTertinK  what  he  poBsesKa  into  money,  is  nnaUe  to  bM 
those  demands  of  his  creditors  which  the  l»w  giTea  them  the  power  of  insUiiIlT 
enforcing,  and  who  hu  committed  some  aot  indicstiTe  of  the  situation  in  which  b* 
la  BO  placed.     It  is  in  the  latter  particuiar  tliat  a  Iwnkrupl  differs  from  one  wkoii 


debts  1  but  if  his  creditors 
trust  to  the  retnm  of 


i  his  affairs  examined,  be'found  n  ..  ,., 

'0  either  ignorant  of  (he  circumstuioa,  or  kaowjng  ic 

le's  claim  is  raiated,ud 

.e  Bankmpt  L»w»  Sat 


f  proapority,  no  one  is  injured,  no  one's  claii 
of  applyinj^  the  eweepinu  romrdy  of  the  Ban 
eTading  the  demands  of  creditom,  or  by  tl 


Tided  for  in  the  banlcmpl  laws  [Acrm  of  Binhruptci],  amanbu  distinetly  dnwn 
to  the  world  that  he  has  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  just  demands  on  hin,  it  kai 
been  deemed,  in  some  cases,  neccssar]'  for  a  special  law  to  step  in  and  laj  tia  haad 
upon  the  property  of  every  description  belon^n^  to  tbs  debtor,  in  order  thai 
particular  CTMitors  may  not,  throngh  an  expeditions  adaption  of  dw  ordiBH; 
remediM  of  the  law  (suggested  perhaps  by  superior  means  of  knowing  tlM  baok- 
rnpt's  circamstanoeB),  sweep  away  the  whole  in  fiill  pvTmeat  of  theb'  MM, 
and  thus  aci^nire  an  adyantage  orer  less  fortunate  creditors  beyond  (lie  jntt  rowanl 
of  their  acUTity.  To  accomplieh  this  end,  a  bankruptcy  code  appc^nta  dl  lbs 
property  of  erery  description  beloni^ng  to  a  debtor  to  be  placed  ui  tbe  kudi  of 
trusteei,to  be  by  them  converted  into  cash,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
ordinal?  erediton  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  reapectiTO  debts.  It  is  a 
prineiple  of  tbo  commercial  bankruptcy  syatema  of  the  Unil»d  Kingdom,  that  after 
a  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  all  the  resources  of  the  bankruiit  to  be  inns- 
tigated,  and  his  property  realized  for  behoof  of  bis  creditors,  if  be  has  eoodiwlsd 
hunaelf  with  candour  and  integrity,  he  ia  protected  &om  Ibeir  farther  prosecution, 
and  lefl  &ee  to  recommence  (he  pursuit  of  wealth,  nntrammelled  by  any  obligation 
to  them  prerions  to  hit  bankruptcy. 

Ik  Bmoland,  tb«  lawt  of  commemlal  bankniplrir  w^ 
and  wan  aiDniM  Xy  tbe  set  I  *  1  Wu.  IV.  e.  m,  wlil 
[BAnMDrnrr.  Comr  or.] 

.^ . ™__. .     1,  Kodh.fonMrrtalulo. 
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led  to  tlie  bttDkraptcy  coite  are  ihot  onuneratad :  **  AH  banken,  broken,  aad  panont 
i  trade  or  profearion  of  a  acriy«ier,  receiving  other  men't  monies  or  estate*  into  their  tnat 
ly,  and  persona  insuring  ships  or  their  freigfit,  or  other  matters,  against  perils  of  the  sea, 
sanMD,  wharflagers,  pa»ers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  TictuaUers,  keepers  of  inns, 
hotala.  or  ooffee-luniaes,  djers,  printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers,  cattle  or  sheep 
i,  and  an  persooa  osiog  tbe  trade  of  merchandise  bjr  way  of  bargaining,  ezchiuige,  barter- 
imfasion,  consignmant,  or  otberwiae.  In  gross  or  by  retail :  and  all  persons  who,  either  for 
raa  or  aa  a^penta  or  lisctors  fbr  others,  sedi  tbeir  liring  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying 
ag  for  hire,  or  by  workmanship  of  goods  or  commodities,  shall  be  deemed  traders  liable  to 
bankrupt :  Pronded  that  no  fumer,  grazier,  common  labourer,  or  workman  for  hire,  re- 
Mseral  m  the  taxes,  or  member  of,  or  subscriber  to,  anv  incorporated,  commercial,  or 
eompanlea,  cstablishad  by  charter  or  act  of  Pailiament,  shall  be  deemed  as  such  a  trader 
f  Tirtue  of  this  act  to  become  bankrupt."  There  is  here  a  distinction  between  two  cUsses 
bo  bdoDir  to  aome  spedfled  commerdal  profession,  and  those  who  in  general  carrr  on  any 
too  of  trade.  It  is  ruled  that  the  amount  of  the  trade  is  not  to  be  taken  into  oonstderation 
tfty  ahow  a  disposition  to  contract  with  all  comers  ;  but  occasional  acts  of  buying  and  aell- 
±apring  incJdentaUjy  from  other  pursuits,  are  not  included,— as  where  a  schoolmaster  selU 
>  hia  own  pupils,  or  a  person  who  ke^M  hounds  buys  dead  horses  and  sells  the  skins  and 
or  one  who  naa  pordiaaed  more  of  an  article  than  he  finds  use  for  sells  the  surplux. 
■e  the  baainess  of  brick-making  is  carried  on  as  a  mode  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  real 
it  will  not  make  the  party  liable  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  where  it  is  earned  on  substan- 
id  indepebdenthr  as  trade,  it  will  do  so,  and  there  is  no  difierenoe  whether  the  party  is  a 
or  entuled  to  the  freehold.  The  same  general  doctrine  applies  to  the  case  of^a  person 
ctortDg  aUim,  burning  lime,  or  selling  minerals  from  his  own  quarry"  {Henkj^,  4  if  5). 
aa  executor  merely  disposes  of  his  testator's  stock,  it  does  not  bring  him  within  the  act, 
ha  add  IngradienU  to  make  it  marketable ;  but  it  Is  otherwise  if  he  increase  tbe  stodc  and 
e  to  seU.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  trade  be  conducted  in  England,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
pt  trade  to  England.  The  persons  excepted  ei\Joy  their  privilege  only  in  the  capacity  a-»signed 
I  la  the  act ;  nrmers  and  craxiers  are  liable  if  they  trade.  Buyiog  and  selimg  bank  stock 
mment  securitiea,  is  consiaered  as  no  trading  within  the  statute.  **  Drcneing  and  redraw- 
'»  ^tjukange  and  prvmiitorjf  notUt  if  there  be  a  continuation  of  it  with  a  view  to  gain  a 
ty  tbe  exchange,  is  a  trading ;  but  a  person's  merely  drawing  bills  on  his  own  account,  and 
lar  th^  being  discounted  with  interest,  and  borrowing  acoonmiodation  bills  in  exchange  for 
I  to  the  same  amount,  will  not  make  a  man  a  trader"  {Henley ^  4).  [Before  a  trader  can  be 
d  a  bankrupt,  one  of  those  events  must  have  taken  place  which  the  law  recognises  as  indi- 
of  his  fauihilitj  to  asset  his  engagements,  or  lUs  deaisn  to  evade  them.  These  are  termed 
r  Bankmptcv,  and  will  be  found  enumerated  under  that  head.] 

ieay— A  trader  who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  Is  niade  bankrupt  on  the  petition 
or  more  ereditora.  If  a  single  creditor  or  a  company  jpetition,  the  debt  must  amount  to 
if  two  ereditora,  to  £150;  and  if  three  or  more,  to  jt2U0:  and  "  every  person  who  has 
sedlt  to  any  trader  upon  valuable  consideration  for  any  sum  payable  at  a  certain  time,  which 
tan  not  have  arrived  when  sudi  trader  cbnunitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  may  so  petition  and 
petitiooing  as  afOTeaaid,  whether  he  shall  have  any  security  in  writing  or  otherwise,  for  such 
'  nof  (6  Geo.  IT.  c  16,  {  15).  "  The  debt  must  be  due  both  in  law  and  equity ;  due  to  the 
aing  creditor  alone,  unless  he  be  a  co-assignee  or  co-partner ;  it  may  l>e  on  account,  if  the 
r  swear  to  a  sufficient  biJance,  or  a  sum  awarded,  notwithstanding  a  bill  Hied  to  set  aside 
ard,  or  anattom^'s  bill  though  not  signed  or  delivered ;  or  the  debt  of  a  surety.  But  not 
t  aaonity  for  a  contingent  denumd,  nor  coHts  recoverable  only  bv  attachment,  nor  damages 
»t  btfore  judgment,  nor  a  debt  for  which  the  debtor  is  in  execution,  nor  a  cross-acceptance, 
the  creditor  have  paid  his  own ;  nor  can  the  husband  petition  alone  on  a  debt  due  to  his 
Mas  sola,  unless  it  be  a  bill  or  note.  Of  course,  the  debt  must  not  be  bad  fur  illegality. 
enea  held,  that  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  is  sufficient,  unless  perhaps  where 
ieetion  is  taken  by  the  bankrupt  hims^,  yet  the  proqfiA  such  a  debt  is  disallowed.  A  debt 
anffideot,  though  the  debtor  nave  been  msolvent,  and  it  was  included  in  his  schedule ;  or 
I  a  security  of  a  nii^er  nature  have  been  taken  for  it  since  the  bankruptcy.  A  debt  due  to  an 
wfO  not  be  sufficient"  {Smith'i  MercantiU  L.  493,  494).  A  debt  barred  by  the  stitute 
Itationa  will  not  support  a  petition,  nor  wUl  a  debt  on  a  transaction  declared  null  by 
.  07  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  9  3,  which  prohibits  roiritual  persons  from  embarking  in  trade.  By  {  1 8 
I  Geo.  IV.,  if  tbe  petitioning  creditor's  debt  is  found  insufficient,  the  court  may  order  the 
iptcar  to  be  proceeded  in  on  the  petition  of  any  other  creditor  who  has  proved  a  sufficient 
vovidcd  it  be  not  anterior  to  that  of  the  petitioning  creditor. 

M,  Fiat,  ami  A4fuduiation.r—Bt[oTe  petitioning,  a  cretiitor  ought  to  institute  a  search 
bankrupt  oIBm  to  ascertain  if  a  docket  has  been  struck.  If  none  has  been  struck,  the  credi- 
te  reside  in  L<mdon  or  its  vicinity,  appears  before  a  Blaster  in  Chancery,  or  if  in  the  country, 
a  MaslOT-eztraordlnary  in  Chancery,  and  makes  affidavit  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  debt, 
belief  that  the  debtor  ki  a  bankrupt,  f  ArriDAVir.}  It  has  been  a  rule  that  a  country 
nftcj  cannot  be  executed  within  forty  mUes  from  London,  and  must  be  executed  within  ton 
1  Um  place  to  which  it  is  issued.  The  creditor  then  delivers  his  affidavit  at  the  baskriiptcy 
iceampanied  by  a  bond  to  the  extent  of  j£200,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  his  debt  and 
iknmtey  of  the  debtor,  in  case  of  the  proceedings  being  contested.  An  entry  is  made  in  an 
book,  termed  **  the  Docket  Book,"  on  the  delivery  of  the  bond  and  affidavit,  and  the  peti- 
s  then  («id  to  have  '*  struck  a  docket"  against  tbe  bankrupt.  Before  the  act  1  &  2  Wui. 
€,  the  Lord  Chancdlor  uaed  to  issue  a  commission,  empowering  certain  corainiMioners  to 
of  the  person  and  property  of  the  bankrupt  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  creditor<i.  A  simple  tlut 
It  statute  /f  12>  aubstituted  for  the  commission.  It  nuty  be  issued  by  tlie  Lord  Cliancf  llor, 
ter  of  thfl  Rolls  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  '  *  each  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery . 
BdcranvanDointDient  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  given  for  that  purpose."  The  flat  autho- 
I  acdrirHMT  ioDroaecute  his  complaint  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  before  commissioners 
SnTu  mt^  be  aubacquont  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy ;  but  it  wiU  be  sufficient  if  it  have 
S^'a  ui^Laar  of  the  same  day.    When  the  bankruptcy  U  a  country  one,  the  commis- 
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donen  qtudlfV  by  takinff  the  oath.  The  commlaslonen  of  the  Conrt  of  Bankruptcy  take  a  genenl 
oath  on  entenng  on  their  office.  The  petitionbig  creditor  must  attend  before  the  commiasioDen 
and  prove  his  debt,  and  the  trading  and  bankruptcy  of  the  debtor  [GommmsionbrsI  ;  and  the 
oommissioners,  after  tall  inquiry,  adjudge  the  party  bankrupt.  If  the  trader  intend  to  aiitpute  the 
a4)u^cation,  be  may  present  a  petition  to  the  court  of  review  within  two  calendar  moBtns  if  he 
be  within  the  United  Kingdom,  within  three  if  he  be  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  within  a  year  (or 
a  shorter  period,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court)  if  he  be  out  of  Europe.  The  bankrupt  mav  haie 
an  issue  for  tryins  the  question  by  Jury,  on  finding  security  for  costs,  if  the  court  rebatre  him  to 
do  so  (1  &  S  wm.  IV.  c.  06,  §  i7)'  [Bankruptcy.  Court  or.]  At  the  a<^dication,  the 
commissioners  issue  the  warrant  of  seixure,  which  empowers  a  messenger  to  search  for  and  take 

Etssession  of  the  property  of  the  buikrupt.  The  commissioners  then  proceed  to  make  inquiry 
to  the  bankrupt's  dealinn,  by  examining  those  who  have  been  connected  with  him  in  bosiiMSi, 
in,  [CoMMTSsiON BR8.]  Meanwhile,  in  town  banlmiptcies  the  estate  vests  fai  the  olBelal  aisitpMe, 
and  in  country  bankruptcies  in  the  provisional  assignees,  if  it  has  been  thought  necenary  to  make 
•nch  appointment.    [Assiokkbs.] 

Relat((m.— The  procedure  retroacts  by  * '  relation  **  to  the  date  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  In  virtue 
of  this  principle,  all  transactions  by  wmch  the  bankrupt  conveyed  or  alienated  his  property  in  the 
faitervai  were  formerly  void.  The  rule  was  gradually  relaxed.  Bv  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  paynoents  weft 
protected,  and  other  transactions  if  completed  two  calendar  months  before  the  date  of  tiie  eommis- 
•ion  or  flat  ({{  81,  82).  By  a  late  statute,  9  ft  3  Vict  c.  89,  it  is  enacted  that  **  all  contrKts, 
dealtaigs,  and  transactions,  by  and  with  any  bankrupt,  really  and  bonajlde  nuule  and  entered  into 
before  the  date  and  issuing  of  thajlat  against  him,  and  all  executions  and  attachments  against  the 
lands  and  tenements,  or  goods  and  chattels  of  such  bankrupt  bona  JIde  executed  or  levied  befors 
the  date  and  issuing  of  the  flat,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding  anv  prior  act  of 
bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  committed,  provided  the  person  or  persons  so  aealmg  with  such 
bankrupt,  or  at  whose  suit,  or  on  whose  account  such  execution  or  attachment  shall  have  issued, 
bad  not  at  the  time  of  such  contract,  dealing,  or  transaction,  or  at  the  time  of  executing  orlevyiof 
mch  execution  or  attachment,  notice  of  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  by  him  committed :  Provided 
also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  give  validity  to  any  payment  made 
by  any  bankrupt,  being  a  fraudulent  preference  of  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  such  bankrupt,  or 
to  anv  execution  founded  on  a  Judgment  on  a  warrant  of  attorney,  or  cognovit,  givm  by  any  bsAk- 
rupt  by  way  of  such  fraudulent  preference.** 

The  commissioner  who  abjudicates,  appoints  two  or  more  meetings  of  creditors  for  the  bwik- 
rapt  to  surrender  and  conform,  at  the  first  of  which  the  chosen  assignees  are  elected  (I  dc  >  Wm. 
IV.  S  20).  A  considerable  portion  of  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  assignees,  that  reference  may  here  be  made  to  that  head  for  the  greeter 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  subject.  The  claims  of  the  creditors  will  be  found  under  the  bead  of 
Proof.  Up  to  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  assignees,  the  petitioning  creditor  prosecutes  the 
bankruptcy  at  his  own  cost,  the  commissioners  then  authorise  the  assignees  to  reimburse  him  from 
the  first  realised  funds.  When  the  abjudication  has  been  pronounced,  notice  is  given  bj  the  oom- 
missioners in  the  London  Qasette,  of  the  abjudication,  and  of  the  two  meetings. 

llu  BankrupL— The  bankrupt  must  surrender  his  property  and  all  documents  connected  with 
it,  and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  law.  A  summons  to  surrender  must  be  left  at 
his  residence,  and  he  is  liable  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  if  he  disobey  it, 
or  do  not  make  a  full  surrender  and  disclosure.  The  surrender  must  be  made  before  three  o'docR  of 
the  fortv-second  dav  after  notice,  but  the  court  may  enlarge  the  time  (6  Geo.  IV.  C{  112, 113). 
The  following  provision  is  made  by  6  Geo.  IV.  {  116,  for  the  bfmkrupt's  co-operation  with  tbe 
assignee,  **  every  such  bankrupt,  not  in  prison  or  custody,  shall  at  all  times  after  sudi  snrrra- 
der,  attend  such  assignees  upon  every  reasonable  notice  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  given  by 
them  to  him,  or  left  at  his  house,  and  shall  assist  such  assignees  in  making  out  toe  accounts  A 
his  estate ;  and  such  bankrupt,  after  he  shall  have  surrendered,  may,  at  all  seasonable  times 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  forty-two  days,  or  such  farther  thne  as  shall  be  allowed  to  Mm 
to  finish  his  examination,  inspect  his  books,  papers,  and  writings,  in  the  presence  of  his  assign 
nees,  or  any  person  appointed  by  them,  and  bring  with  him  each  time  any  two  persons  to  assM 
bim ;  and  every  such  bankrupt,  alter  he  shall  have  obtained  his  certificate,  shall,  upon  demand 
in  writing  given  to  him  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  attend  the  assignees,  to  settle  any 
accounts  between  his  estate  and  any  debtor  to,  or  creditor  thereof,  or  attend  any  court  of 
record  to  give  evidence  touching  the  same,  or  do  any  act  necessary  for  getting  in  the  said  estate, 
for  which  attendance  he  shall  be  paid  five  shillings  per  day  by  the  auignees  out  of  his  estate.** 
The  provision  is  enforced  by  imprisonment  The  bankrupt  is  free  from  arrest  In  coming  to  sur- 
render, and  after  surrender  during  the  forty-two  days,  and  such  further  time  as  may  be  al- 
lowed for  examination,  provided  he  was  not  in  custody  at  the  time  of  surrender.  If  be  be  ar- 
rested, he  can  demand  bis  discharge  on  producing  the  commissioners'  summons  ({  117).  At  the 
last  examination  the  commissioners  may  adjourn  the  examination  tine  die,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  indorse  on  the  summons  a  protection  to  the  bankrupt  from  imprisonment,  for  a  period  not 
axceeding  three  months  ({  118).  The  commissioners  and  assignees  are  empowered  to  make  tbe 
bankrupt  an  allowance  from  time  to  time  from  the  estate,  until  he  have  passed  his  last  examina- 
tion ({  114).  If  the  bankrupt  have  duly  surrendered  and  conformed,  he  will,  on  obtainiag  his 
eertiflcate  **  be  discharged  from  all  debts  due  by  him  when  he  became  bankrupt,  and  from  all 
cliUms  and  dennands  hereby  nude  proveable  "  ( 8  121 ).  The  certificate,  if  granted  bdtore  six  caJai- 
dar  months  from  the  bankrupt's  last  examination,  must  be  signed  bv  four  fifths  in  number  and 
Talue  of  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £20 ;  lUter  tbe  six  months  it  mav  be  granted  by  three-flMis  in 
Dumber  and  value,  or  nine-tenths  in  number.  To  render  the  certificate  a  discharge,  it  most  be 
l^oeompanied  by  an  attestation  from  the  commissioners  of  the  bankrupt's  surrender  Mid  coofc*^ 
mity,  and  tbe  bankrupt  must  swear  that  the  certificate  was  obtained  without  fraud  ( (  128).  Tbe 
certificate  must  be  ''allowed  *'  in  the  court  of  review,  and  it  may  there  be  opposed  by  any  cre- 
ditor. In  the  following  cases,  the  certificate  is,  by  {  130,  void :— "  If  such  bankrupt  shall  Imve 
lost,  by  any  sort  of  gaming  or  wagering,  in  one  oay  £20,  or  within  one  year  next  preoedJiwhis 
^■°*rtipt^  £200 ;  or  if  he  shall,  within  one  year  next  preceding  his  bankruptcy,  have  lost  £900 
by  any  contract  for  the  porehaac  or  sale  of  any  go  vemment  or  other  stock,  where  toch  contract  naf 
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itrfbmied  within  one  w«ek  after  tb*  contnct,  or  where  the  stock  bought  or  told  wm 
J  transferred  or  delivered  in  panuanoe  of  such  contract ;  or  sliall,  after  an  act  of  bank- 
imitted  or  in  oontemplatioa  of  bankruptcv.  Iiave  dmtrojred,  altered,  mutilated,  or  fjU- 
»uaed  to  be  destroyed,  altered,  mutilaied,  or  CalaiHed,  any  of  bis  books,  pi^>ert,  writ- 
soritiea,  or  made  or  been  privir  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  entries  in  any 
count  or  other  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  shall  have  concealed 
lo  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards;  or  if  any  person  having  proved  a  false  debt  under  the 
B,  wadkk  bankrupt  being  privv  thereto,  or  afterwards  knowing  the  same,  shall  not  have 
he  aame  to  his  assignees  within  one  month  after  such  knowledge.'*  A  certificate  in  a 
Ucraptey,  or  in  favour  of  a  bankrupt  who  has  at  some  previous  period  been  discharged 
Ivcnt  act,  or  who  has  compounded,  is  restricted  in  its  operation  (unless  the  estate  pro- 
ID  shilling*  in  the  pound)  to  the  protection  of  his  person  from  arrestment  and  imprison- 
fbtnra  estate  and  effects  (tools  of  trade,  neceasarv  household  furniture,  and  wearing 
ceepted)  remaining  vested  in  his  assignees  (6  Geo.  IV.  {  127)*  After  the  bankrupt  has 
Us  oertiflcate,  the  regular  allowance  is  awarded  him.  If  the  net  produce  amount  to 
ooad,  he  is  to  receive  5  per  cent,  provided  that  do  not  exceed  £400.  If  it  amount 
.  per  pound,  his  allowance  is  71  P«r  cent,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  £600,  and  if  the  pro. 
uBt to  15a.  or  upwards  per  pound,  it  is  to  be  10  per  cent,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  £eu<^ 
tte  do  not  pay  lOs.  per  pound,  the  bankrupt  is  onlv  to  be  allowed  so  much  as  the  assignees 
nisitoners  think  fit,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  and  limited  in  amount  to  £300  (S  li8), 
ul«.—The  distribution  of  the  fimds  realised  among  the  creditors  is  thus  provided  for. 
eeting  lor  the  last  examination,  the  commissioners  appoint  a  public  meeting  to  be  held 
ban  four  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  flat,  and  within  six  months  after  the  examina- 
ng  twenty-one  days'  notice  in  the  Oaxette.  At  the  meeting  the  assignees  give  in  an  ac- 
tbelr  transactions  on  oath,  and  the  commissioners  audit  the  account  and  inquire  whether 
oee  in  the  assignees*  bands  ought  to  be  retained  ({  li)6).  Not  sooner  than  four,  or  later 
Ive  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  flat,  the  oonunisdoners  appoint  a  mt^ing  with  similar 
r  dedaring  the  first  dividend  out  of  such  part  of  the  net  produce  as  they  may  think  fit 
martlng  all  creditors  who  have  not  previously  proved  may  prove.  The  assignees  make 
lend  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  without  a  Deed  of  Division,  and  take  a  receipt  from  each 
fa  a  book  preserved  for  the  purpose  ({  107).  If  the  estate  is  not  exhausted  by  the  first 
I,  a  meeting  for  a  second  is  caJlea  in  the  same  noanner  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
Mf  the  flat  All  creditors  who  have  not  proved  may  prove  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
•  not  partaken  of  the  former  dividend  are  paid  aocording  to  the  amount  of  that  dividend 
general  distribution  Is  made,  **  and  such  second  dividend  shall  be  final,  unless  any  action 
r  suit  in  equity  be  depending,  or  any  part  of  the  estate  be  standing  out  not  sold  or  dis- 
,  or  unless  some  other  estate  or  effects  of  the  bankrupt  shall  afterwuds  come  to  the  assig- 
whidi  ease  they  shaU,  as  soon  as  may  be,  convert  such  estate  and  effects  into  money,  and 
wo  calendar  months  after  the  same  shall  be  so  converted,  divide  the  same  in  manner  oibre- 
I  109).  Assignees  having  at  their  disposal  undaimed  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £A), 
thin  two  months  after  expiry  of  a  year  from  the  above  declaration  of  a  dividend,  pay  the 
Is,  or  file  a  certificate  of  them  in  the  bankruptcy  office,  with  the  creditors  names, 
I,  4cc,  otherwise  they  are  chargeable  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  such  farther  sum  as  the 
doners  may  think  fit,  not  exceeding  SO  per  cent  Dividends  which  have  lain  unclaimed 
e  years  may  be  divided  among  the  other  creditors  ($  110).  By  1  &  8  Wm.  IV.  f  23,  ofii- 
gnees  must  keep  all  monies  lodged  in  bank,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  [Aasioifiss.] 
mKm  and  AnHuUing.^Tha  Lord  Chancellor  was,  bv  the  former  law,  empowered  to  issue 
ersedeas  "  to  supersede  a  commission  ;  he  may  now  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  $  19,  rescind  or  an- 
kt  The  power  is  in  the  general  case  discretionary.  It  will  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  fraud, 
e  absence  of  any  of  the  requisites,  or  if  the  bankruptcy  is  not  proceeded  with.  When  a  fiat 
ded,  the  acts  done  under  ft  become  void.  It  is  the  invariable  practice  to  rescind  or  super- 
sn  the  consent  of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved  is  obtained.  It  is  imperative  on  the 
>  annul  when  it  is  certified  that  the  proper  number  of  creditors  have  agreed  to  a  composi- 
;k»MPasrnoir  Contract.]  {HeiUey'a  B.  £.  Smith's  MercantUc  L.  p.  465-610.)  [AsaiONsas. 
ffPTCY  Couar.  Commission bbs.  Composition  Contract.  ProofJ 
BLAJf n  the  process  of  bankruptcv  has,  by  the  late  act  6  &  7  Wm  Iv.  c.  14,  as  amended 
n.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c  48,  and  by  2  &  3  Vict,  c  86,  been  in  almost  every  respect  assimilated 
Cngiisfa  system,  which  may  be  applied  to  Ireland,  keeping  in  view  these  sniall  distinctiona 
ire  two  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  a  first  and  second,  one  of  whom  is 
■cd  to  act  in  each  instance  by  a  commission  under  the  great  soal.  There  are  no  officiiil 
s,  so  that  the  rules  as  to  country  bankruptcies  in  England  apply.  In  the  case  of  persons 
le  to  be  made  Ijankrupts,  after  the  words  '*  member  of  or  subscriber  to  any  incorporated 
tdal  or  trading  companies  established  by  charter,"  come  the  words  "  under  or  registered  in 
lOeof  act  of  Parliament"  ($  18).  In  the  Irish  act,  the  expression  *'  supersede  "is  continued. 
OTUiNo,  the  process  by  which  the  property  of  a  trader  is  realised  and  divided  among  his 
s  is  termed  Sequestration  (wtiich  see) ;  the  word  bankruptcy  has  a  wider  meaning  inlaw, 
pplSed  to  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  that  publicly  indicate 
KoUity  to  meet  their  engagements.  They  are  distingubhed  from  those  who  mav  be  insoU 
t  whose  situation  is  not  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  public  acts  of  their  cre- 
vj  the  term  **  notour,"  or  notorious,  bankrupt  B^  the  Scottish  act  1696,  c  5,  any 
mo  being  under  diligence  by  homing  and  caption,  is  imprisoned,  or  seeks  the  sanctuary 
tM)d  House  in  fidinburgh,  or  defends  himself  bv  force,  or  fiees,  or  absconds,  and  is  after- 
BDd  to  have  been  insolvent  at  the  time,  is  declared  a  notour  bankrupt  "  Insolvency," 
buorBell  *'  i*  <"<^  made  a  presumption  by  the  statute,  but  few  cases  occur  where  a 
insQlvencv'wUl  be  required  in  addition  to  the  concurrence  of  the  other  requisites.  It  is 
sarv  asmay  >>«  ims^ed  from  the  words  of  the  act,  to  institute  a  separate  action  for 
Sirtiilfnaolvency.  The  point  is  tried  in  the  course  of  the  reduction  of  a  preference,  or  in 
rfiMMtition  for  sequestration ;  and  the  Judgment  on  the  insolvency  is  combined  with 
iMnLthA  whole  question  before  the  court "  (Ccmmentaries,  iL  168).  By  later  statutes, 
icv  no  \tro  ^^  ^j^  which  constitute  bankruptcy.    They  are  thus  consolidated  in  the 
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14  »«.  tlL  c.  137, 1 1.  "IfuTperUD,  nbJtcttolbelinidScotlud.iliillhwpnlakibra 
if  thil  port  of  (be  ttrrlUinr  of  tk*  UnlMd  KIdkUhs,  or  Bot  UiUe  to  b*  InivbinadGT  bduR  hi  tlB 
UlCtuT;,  or  bjr  rouan  of  prliilefO  or  pononal  pnWeUon,  ■  ihiin«  af  Imnilm  Memtrf  nihil 

•iiti'ln  AHinn  dill  irier  ihe  dug  thvaof,  or  u  wKnUaii  at  potoang  of  wy  cTMi  aunwilii,  ir   ' 
tdwRsof  iMlJudkalloDorDiijrpttTt  of  liuliHiUbli  aule,  for  wniMDl  or  Hcarlljof  Mrt.nlL 
rlrtDjoLnod  wllh  iDtolvendy,  ba  betd  a  mAclvnl  proof  of  Mga]buknip1CT|iDdBqDlTBliBI  tolht 
lacrijitiL;n  iifoHinur  biiikrupic]',  (Ivcn  In  tho  Kt  of  th(  Piribmrat  of  SnNlwid  liBlbnq»- 
kned,  inul^intliujeu  IB^JN;  indll  Ii  hfrtb)'  doduod,  tbU  mch  iiwltBil  dcbHriliall, hn 

inil  »ntr  ib*  norloil  whyn  botlilhc  durgi' olhonilBt  KiJiiil  -    "  - 

^lAA^n ^.  .* . .  ,„,j  loosed  »c  iiKbttF^  --  **. 


•ubJX'l  lo  till' lYgutHUuni  of  Urn  utd  tKl  in  lbs  rear  lOSS.  ubinby  ntanded  vtd  apkbiad;  M 
<var]i  fHtuD.  ntai'Uwr  he  ba  ool  of  Scotland  or  not,  wboaa  «Ula  tau  bean  or  ahmlt  ba  ai  ijiiiaTHiii 
DDdcr  the  ulborlll  of  uvoltbaaclibafimreellad,  or  ollhapmantiicl,  ahkU  tn  ttka  muBir  li 
holdetiiioddeHnediiiiuilaniliuliniptlnaUqiuaUDni  npoo  Ibiicl  IWS,  ban  ud  aftB  OH  dale 
of  Iba  Nnl  deliiiniioa  on  tbtpetitluD  Id  the  Court  ol  BaHlaB  fat  amnDtit  tht  aaqaaautlni.* 
Tha  lUMT  ]urt  nf  Ibia  BuutouHiI  la  oiada  willabla  to  aeauenratioiu  undar  Itaa  lEle  act  (1  k  J 
TlcLc.  41.  )  Ml.    Uomlngind  c9t]ilion  iia  Ibm  of  eiioitlon  anbut  tfaa  iwfion,  now  lii  aoiipa- 

warrant  to  linwIaoD  In  tanna  of  wbleh,  baa  tba  aama  afltet  In  rendadni  bankmplr  la  Ot  HP^ 
*aded(bnn  liUI.  Br  tbia  act  Ibe  power  of  bnprlaonlni.  and  eonaaquanltj  of  produetaif  natlMI 
bukniplcj  (■  eitanded  to  cbe  etaeiiA  of  ooontlgi.  MafMralai  of  roraf borgM  bare  loac  poia^id 
tht  pa*er  of  Imprlunment,  but  II  I>  eiatrlud  In  a  tnmi  lAMl  doe*  DM  OUTJ  bankn^tCT  wUb 
Uie  writ  OB  whlcb  U  proceDdL  Tbe  eBAet  of  the  bankrupted  b  to  render  alt  dacda  «onBmac  It' 
eea  on  credllon,  wbetlier  by  oonvevanoa  or  lecurlty.  nud,  tf  granted  after  tb*  banlnpi^, 
ithin  ilxty  dayi  before  Lu  Tbe  challanaa  la  competanl  only  to  a  oradllor.  A  puinaDl  In  ineaaf 
I  cbaIleni«Me.  but  Ibe  iBdonalloo  ^  bUla  and  diafU  li  ilnick  at  nohaa  IheTba  rimWr  iM 
.1. 1, u™,.—  .^.. ....  .-..-..  .....  iniwn  or  todoriJ tormina  teiw 


diualf  Fwdnd  i>  rand,  and  "  panMBta  In 
of  Mill  or  dnfti,  tra  to  b(  uuained,  unlti 
tended aauonalaB  of  th* act'  (iUI,  ILf] 


Aa  nantlni  of 

d,  tEe  iiraniar    , ._ 

'    prarloua  obb^Ilon  la  not  giatultoDa,  I 
ria.il.  Ito-Ua.    Burtm-iUmtial^Oil. 


jnoU,  and  Blu  ba  ehaUaand  ti*lh( 

II  by  Iba  proritfon  who  cwi  ibow  that  Mu  adNad 


iiut^EMiw^SMtAnil, Wl-m).    [SaDDBnama. 

BANKRUPTCY,  COURT  OF,  in  Eholin 
1  A  2  Wm.  IV,  0.  66,  the  sole  jariadiction  in  bi 
Chancellor,  who  exercised  it  bj  iaguing  t,  special  commisaion  in  eub  inditidnal 
«He.  B;;  that  eUtitta,  a  oourt  wu  appointed,  liaTiox  one  chief  and  three  pmait 
jndgea,  eii  commiseioTierB,  two  registrarB,  with  deputj-regijtrw  in  nDmbet 
not  exoeedina  eight,  and  oSlcial  aasigneea  not  Diceeding  lUity  in  nomber  (H  1, 
9,  &  32).  The  ju4i(ee,  or  any  three  of  them,  constiluM  a  court  of  re^ew, 
which  muBt  alwo.jB  ait  in  public,  "  mto  and  except  as  may  be  otberwiae  directed 

gthia  act,  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  pnrsuuiee  hereof"  {g  3). 
lestiona  are  brought  before  the  coort  of  reiiew  b;  petition,  motion,  or  ipeeial 
case,  scDording  to  rules  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  iziake  from  time  lo 
time,  with  consent  of  Che  Lord  Chancellor  (S§  3  &  II).  The  commiaeionen  are 
farmed  into  two  aubdiriBion  courta,  each  conaiating  of  three ;  and  any  one  M 
more  of  thsm  posseBaea  the  powen  formerly  eiercised  br  commiBrionen  of  bank- 
npCcy  sppoinled  by  special  eommission  (§g  6  &  7).  [Ck>HKissioiiEBB.]  A  eom- 
BUBsionor  may  adjourn  an  examination,  to  be  taken  either  before  a  EobdiTilio* 
court  or  the  court  of  reriew.  He  may  adiouni  a  Proof  of  Debt  [PboofJ  to 
be  heard  before  a  snbdiviaion  court,  which  *'  finally  and  without  appeal,  exoepl 
upon  matter  of  law  or  eqnitv.  or  of  the  refueal  or  the  admission  of  endence,  dvMl 
dotermine  upon  sucb  proof  of  debt."  If  parties  consent,  the  yaliditrofadebt  may  be 
tried  by  jury  before  the  chief,  or  one  or  more  of  tbe  other  judges,  on  an  isnie  prepued 

— J..  .1..  J — .; — c  ,\. ;..:._^jjj  ^^^^  subdiriBion  court.    If  only  one  partj 

. .  .  t  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  or  inb- 
I  appeal  to  the  conrt  of  royiew  (|  30).  The  de<Mon  of  a 
.  .  T  aubdirisiun  conrt.  on  any  matter  of  law  or  evidence,  or  on  the 
refusal  or  admission  of  evidence,  may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  review,  and 
thence  to  the  Lord  Chani^ellor  (§  31 ).  If  tha  court  of  review  determine  in  uj 
appeal  touohine  any  decision  in  matter  of  law,  upon  the  whole  merit  of  any  proof 
01  debt,  the  order  is  final  aa  to  the  proof,  unless  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
be  lodged  within  a  month.  His  decision  in  such  case  is  finsJ,  but  if  tbe  appeal  if 
en  admiaaion  or  refusal  of  eridanoe,  it  ia  remitted  to  the  commlsdoner  or  nbdivi- 
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rt  (§  32).  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  deem  any  matter  of  law  or  equity 
Mfore  lum  by  appeal  from  the  coort  of  reTiew.to  be  of  suffieient  difficulty 
tanioe  to  require  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  if  both  parties  to 
tion  before  the  court  of  reriew  desire  it  to  be  determined  in  the  first  in- 
tf  that  Honee.  and  not  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  lordship  or  the 
miew  may  oirect  the  whole  fiicts  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
Apeal  to  tbie  House  of  Lords  (|  87).  References  or  adjournments  oy  a 
Mmcr  miiat  be  to  the  fubdirision  court  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  in  the 
dekneas  of  a  member  of  the  court,  or  for  other  sood  cause  (§  6).  Appeals 
ord  Chancellor  are  heard  by  him  only,  and  not  oy  any  other  judge  oi  the 
'  Chancerr  (§  8).  The  court  of  reriew  has  the  power  of  deciding  on  petitions 
anal  of  tne  acUudication  against  the  bankrupt  T Bankruptcy],  and  may 
BT  iasiM  as  to  a  fact  affiKting  the  validity  of  the  adjudication,  to  be  tried  by 
[f  the  Terdict  is  not  set  asioe  on  application  to  the  court  of  review  within 
I  after  the  trial,  or  if  the  abjudication  be  not  set  aidde  by  the  court  of 
the  abjudication  or  verdict  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was 
laloTrai  at  the  date  of  the  abjudication— an  appeal  Ues  to  the  Cliancellor 
iera  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  reftasiJ  or  admission  of  evidence  only  (§17). 
nr&AHD  and  Irslard  there  are  no  separate  tribunals  for  admimstoring  the 
pC  Iftw.  In  the  former  country  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  Court  or  Ses- 
1  the  latter  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  whom  there  are  two  official 
flioncrs  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  14, 7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  48). 
;IL£,  an  Italian  and  Sicilian  liquid  measure,  the  contents  of  which  vary  in 
tplaeee  fh>m  about  7  to  16  Imp.  gallons. 

:IU.A  (Fr.  BarUie.  Ger.  Bm-Uls.  It.  Barnglia,  Rus.  Sodanka.  Sp. 
%\  an  impure  carbonate  of  sodik  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  sea- 
It  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  considerable  Quantities  from 
Am  Canary  Islands,  and  SicUy,and  in  smaller  parcels  from  toe  East  Indies. 
sat  ia  bron^t  from  Alicant,  near  which  it  is  prepared  from  the  SalaUa  aativa 
Aa,and  the  SaHer,iwo  plants  which  are  extensively  cultivated  for  that  pur- 
Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous  masses.  The 
ality  is  of  a  blueish-gray  colour,  wfaue  that  which  is  maae  from  other  plants  is 
onr  apDroaching  black,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  former.  The 
f  banlla  depends  upon  its  purity.  It  usually  contains  from  16  to  24  per 
r  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  occasionally  30  per  cent.  It  is 
ted  in  the  arts^ — particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  and  in 
nc  ;  but  it  is  now  much  less  used  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ith  which  soda  is  obtained  from  common  salt.  About  70,000  cwts.  are  at 
i  entered  annually  for  home  consumption,  which,  notwithstanding  a  great 
on  of  duty,  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  formerly  requir^  It  is 
need  in  Ireland. 
awback  is  allowed  on  the  barilla  used  in  bleaching  linen  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV. 

H). 

\ih  Barilla,  or  Kelp,  is  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  formerly  made  in  large 
tiea  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Siietiand,  by  burning  sea-wrack  (mostly 
tms  veaiculoffus).  It  contains  only  firom  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
The  kelp  manufacture  has  been  comparatively  trifling  since  the  abolition 
loties  on  salt,  and  the  reduction  of  those  on  barilla. 
IK,  the  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree.  A  variety  of  barks  occur  in  commerce, 
ly  that  of  the  oak  will  be  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  others,  as  cinchona 
avian  bark,  cork,  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  quercitron,  will  be  described  under 
espective  heads. 

Mark  iQer.  EichenrindeyLohe.  Du.  Aun,  Runne.  Yr^TanBrui^Ecorce 
me.  It.  Seorxa  di  Quercia.  Corteccia  delta  Qufrcia.  Sp.  Cartexa  de  En- 
Per.  Ciuea  do  Carvalko.  Rus.  Dubovmi  Kord)  is  the  chief  substance  used 
ning  leather.  Its  quality  varies  according  to  the  a^e  of  the  tree,  and  tlio 
when  it  is  cut ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  diBCoverccTthat  tannin  is  more  abundant  in 
•fc  of  young  than  of  old  ones,  it  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  bark  taken  in 
ing  has  4f  times  the  quantity  of  tannin,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
t  would  have  if  taken  in  winter.  Of  substimces  used  for  tanning.  Sir 
trj  states,  that  8i  lbs.  of  oak  bark  are  nearly  equal  to  21  of  common  willow 
8  of  elm  bark,  11  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  7i  of  the  bark  of  the 
or  vriUow,  S  of  sumach,  2^  of  galls,  and  1  of  catechu,  with  respect  to  the 
Mmtained  in  them. 
Idition  to  the  oak  bark  of  British  growth,  nearly  40,000  tons  are  annually 
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im^rtod,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Netherlands,  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  from  Italy  and  other  parts  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BARLEY  (Pr.  Orge.  Ger.  Oertte,  It.  Or»o,  Sp.  Cebadd)^  a  well-known  speeiea 
of  corn  {Ifordeum),  of  which  the  varieties  are  distinguished  either  fh>m  the  nun^ber 
of  rows  of  grains  in  the  ears,  or  from  the  time  of  sowing  them,  into  winter  barley 
and  suring  barley.  In  this  country,  it  is  commonly  sown  in  April,  and  frt>m  two  to 
tlirou  Dushels  of  seed  are  used  for  an  acre.  The  produce  yaries  greatly  with  sea- 
sons, culture,  and  soil.  The  more  early  it  can  be  sown,  the  produce  in  grain  is  the 
surer,  thoutfli  the  bulk  in  straw  is  less.  36  bushels  per  acre  is  generally  held 
to  bo  a  mooium  crop,  and  40  bushels  a  good  crop.  The  medium  weisiii  of  tiis 
common,  or  two-rowed  barley  (H,  ditlichon),  is  about  52  lbs.  the  busheL  The  princi- 
pal consumption  of  barley  is  for  malting.  In  the  state  termed  pot  or  p^or/ oarley 
(having  the  external  coat  of  the  seed  rubbed  off),  it  is  employed  largely  in  soaps 
and  cooling  drinks  ;  and  the  flour  is  used  in  manj  places  for  oread.  In  the  sooth 
of  Europe,  it  is  consumed  as  food  for  horses.  Btgg  or  Bere,  an  inferior  variety  of 
six-rowod  DarlejTy  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  other  late  places,  on 
account  of  its  ripening  well  when  sown  in  spring ;  but  its  grains  do  not  wei^ 
so  heavy,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  as  the  two-rowed  kind.  Barley  is  cnlti- 
vated  in  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  any  of  the  other  bread  corns.  In  th« 
United  Kingdom,  the  best  is  raised  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  where  large 
quantities  are  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.    [Coiuf  Tradb.] 

BARM.    [Yeast.] 

BARQUE.    rSHip.] 

BARRATRY  is  any  fraudulent  or  other  unlawful  act  committed  b]r  the  master 
or  mariners  of  a  ship,  without  consent  of  the  owner,  and  tendiiuf  to  lus  injnrv  ^ 
**  as  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  wilfully  carrying  her  out  orthe  course  of  Uie 
Toyage  prescribed  by  the  owners,  sinking,  or  deserting  her,  embezzling  the  cargo, 
smuggling,  or  any  other  offence,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to 
arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  forfeiture"  {Marshall,  519).  In  other  countries  it  com- 
prehends those  raults  of  iterance,  unskilfiilnessj  or  rashness,  by  which  loss  may 
oe  occasioned ;  but  in  Britain  it  is  limited  to  intentional  offences  against  One  ownen, 
ftnd  it  has  been  decided,  that  an  act  done  with  the  privity  of  the  owners,  though 
without  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo,  who  was  the  person  insured,  is  not  bw- 
ratry  (/.  T.  R.  323).  If  the  shipmaster  be  the  owner,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  barratry. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  act  be  done  for  the  profit  of  the  master  or  the  marinen, 
and  BO  it  is  barratry  to  sail  out  of  port  in  breach  of  embargo,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  owners  sustain  a  loss  in  seamen's  wages  and  provisions  by  detention  (Robertson 
V.  Ewer,  /.  T.  H,  127).  It  does  not  affect  the  act  that  it  yns  designed  to  benefit  the 
owner.  **  With  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  goods,"  says  Lord  EUenboroai^ 
**  whose  interest  is  to  be  protected  hj  the  policy,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  ue 
reason  of  the  thing,  whetnor  the  prejudice  he  suffers  be  owing  to  an  act  of  the  mas- 
ter, induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard 
to  those  laws  which  it  was  the  master's  duty  to  obey,  and  which  (or  it  would  not  be 
barratry)  his  owners  relied  upon  his  observing."  And  it  was  accordingly  decided, 
that  whore  a  master  had  general  instructions  to  make  the  best  purchaises  with  de- 
spatch, this  would  not  warrant  him  in  going  into  an  enemv*s  settlement  to  trade 
(which  was  permitted  by  the  enemy),  though  his  cargo  could  be  more  speedily  and 
cheaply  completed  there  ;  but  such  act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship  was  seized 
and  confiscated,  was  barratrous  (Ekirle  v,  Roucroft,  1806,  8  East,  125).  A  genenl 
freighter  is  held  owner  for  the  time,  and  barratry  may  be  committed  against  him, 
though  with  the  sanction  of  the  snipowner.  On  the  same  principle,  the  owner 
cannot  recover  as  for  barratrv  for  what  is  done  bv  order  of  the  charterer,  and  it  was 
held,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  snip  let  to  freight  takes  the  command  of  her,  and  wil- 
lingly runs  her  ashore,  this  is  barratry  against  the  freighter  (Soares  v.  Thornton, 
7  Taunt.  627).  Most  descriptions  of  barratry  are  punished  as  crimes.  B^  33  Geo.  III. 
0.  6Gf%  8,  the  captain  of  any  merchantman  under  convoy,  wilfully  disobeying  the 
signals  or  instructions  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  deserting  without  notice 
or  leave,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year,  or  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £500.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  for  consohdating  the  Uws  of  England  as  to 
malicious  injuries  to  prooerty ;  maliciously  setting  fire  tOj,  or  destroyixig  any  vessel, 
whether  complete  or  unnnish 
the  owner,or  the  owner  0 
made  punishable  (in  England) 
insurance,  and  the  owner  may  thus  protect  himself  against  the  act  of  the  master  and 
jailors  appointed  by  himself.   ^  If  tne  captain  be  the  insured,  no  agreement  on  the 
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■ri  of  Uie  msurers  can  make  them  liable  for  barratry  committed  br  himielf ;  boi 
bej  may  be  liable  in  such  case  for  the  barratry  of  the  Bailors  in  wnich  he  hu  no 
ait"  (MarMhali^  521).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  prevent  as  fiur  as  he  may 
he  miscondnct  of  the  master;  and  if  the  former  api>ear  to  have  acted  with  gross 
iq^igeDoe,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable.  Nor  will  this  last  be  liable  for  loss  which 
I  the  nn^Hoibted  conaequenoe  of  the  barratry,  unless  it  happen  within  the  time 
xresoibed  by  the  policy  for  the  duration  of  the  risk.  {Park  on  Insurance^  137-158. 
UmnkaU  on  Insurance,  518-53a) 

BARREL.  %  round  wooden  Tessel  formed  so  as  to  be  stopped  close ;  also  a  mea- 
nre  of  capacity.  The  beer-barrel  eqpial  36  imperial  gallons.  The  barrel  of  flour 
s  196  Iba.  aroirdupoia.  In  Ireland  the  barrel  of  wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  rye,  equal 
n  stonee  each  of  14  lbs. ;  the  barrel  of  barley,  here,  ana  rapeseed,  equal  16  stones  ; 
^  barrel  of  oats  is  generally  14  stones ;  the  oarrel  of  malt  equal  1*2  stones. 

BARREL-BULik,  in  shipping,  is  a  measure  of  capacity  for  freight,  equal  5  cubic 
feet ;  and  8  barrel-bulk,  or  40  cm>ic  feet,  eoual  1  ton  measurement. 

BARRIQUEL  a  French  provincial  li^uia  measure,  equal  in  Bordeaux  to  about 
5(M[  imperial  sallons  ;  in  Nantes,  52) ;  m  Rochelle,  38^  ;  in  Rouen,  43 ;  in  Mont- 
pdlier.  for  wine,  5},  and  for  oil,  7i  imperial  gallons  nearly. 

BARTER  is  the  exchange  of  one  species  of  merchandise  for  another  without 
reference  to  a  money  stancurd  of  value.  Cases  of  pure  barter  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence. 

BASTsm  in  Commerciai  AriOautie  is  an  appUcstion  of  th«  rale  of  Proportion  to  the  exchaaRV 
of  one  eommodity,  of  whidi  both  the  rate  anid  Quantity  are  fixed,  for  another,  of  which  either  the 
rale  or  the  qoant^  are  alone  fixed.  At  the  TiJue  of  the  goods  exchanged  are  equal,  it  it  obvious 
tlat  the  prodnet  of  the  qnanHtlea  multipBed  fanto  their  re^>ectiYe  ratee  will  be  also  equaL  Uenoe 
the  fottowtef 

MhUs  Multiply  the  given  quantity  and  rale  of  the  one  oonunodHy,  and  the  product,  divided  by  the 
me  of  the  other  oonunodity ,  gives  the  quantity  sought ;  or,  dividea  by  the  quantity,  gives  the  rate. 

BARWOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  produced  in  Angola  and  other  places  in  Afirica. 
Only  a  small  quantity  is  imported  mto  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARYTES,  a  ponderous  earthy  mineral,  which  is  found  both  massive  and  crys- 
taOiaed ;  it  is  of  various  colours ;  and  is  botn  transpvent  and  opaque.  Sp.  gr.  4*5. 
It  is  a  rery  widcdy  diffused  substance.  Chief  localities,  Dufton  m  Cumberland, 
'R«*»™m^  &.O.  The  purely  white  varieties  are  ground,  and  used  as  a  pi^pient,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  white  lead  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  Q*hUlipt*  Geo- 
/mv  and  Mincraiogy,') 

BASKETS  (Fr.  CorbeiOes,  Ger.  Karbe,  It.  Paniere,  For.  &  Sp.  Canastas) 
are  well  known  articles,  made  of  willows,  twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters,  or  some  other 
slender  bodies  interwoven.  In  England,  the  osier  willow  ( VimincUis  salix)  is  recog- 
nised as  a  most  useful  material  for  basketwork  of  all  descriptions.  The  finer  kinds 
of  baskets  are  formed  of  the  twigs  of  another  species  of  willow ;  but  what  is  called 
wickerworiE  is  always  made  of  osiers. 

BASSA,  a  liquid  measure  of  Verona  nearly  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

BAST,  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  is  a  material  largely  used  in  Russia  for 
mattiB«  and  cordage. 

BATMAN,  an  oriental  weicht.    [Maund.] 

BATTA,  a  term  used  in  India  to  denote  a  per  centage,  or  allowance.  Thus  the 
Sieca  rupee  is  said  to  bear  a  baita  of  16  per  cent,  against  the  current  rupee,  as 
100  Soea  rupees  =3  116  current  rupees.  Batta  also  denotes  an  allowance  made  to 
the  East  India  Company's  military  ofiicers  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  fir  or  pine  timber  used  for  floors,  and  as  a  ground  for  laths. 
They  are  alvrays  at  least  6  feet  long,  and  generally  not  exceeding  7  inches  broad, 
and  ^  inches  m  thickness  when  imported.  The  best  are  from  Christiania ;  the 
worst  firom  America. 

Batten-bnds  are  pieces  under  6  feet  in  length. 

BATZE,  a  small  mwe  silver  coin  in  Smtzerland  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
worth  aboot  three  halfpence  sterling. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingaom  in  the  S.  W.  of  Germany,  and.  next  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
iiiL  the  most  important  of  the  German  States.  Area,  about  30,000  British  square 
■mes.  Population,  4,31 5,469.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital,  Munich, 
pop.  75,000.  The  soTemment  is  a  limited  monarchv.  with  chambers  of  councillors 
ud  depntiea,  rego&ted  by  a  deed  of  constitution  oi  May  26, 1818. 

Bararte  b  eomposcd  of  two  territories,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interposition 
sf  the  Baden  and  Heaee  Darmstadt  possesuons.  The  largtr,  called  the  Territoiy  of  the  Danube  and 
HUm  extends  from  lat.  47*  19^  to  00^  41'  N.,  and  from  long.  8"  SV  to  13^  44'  E.,  and  compre- 
fecub  seven  of  the  ef^t  provtnoes.    This  country  is  mountamoos  and  woody  towwds  the  south ; 
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iliiiif  fB  tb«  diraetlon  of  the  Alps,  md  containing  a  number  of  lakes  and  manhM.  the  nomdi 
a4|<^ing  which  are  only  now  being  brought  under  tillage.  To  the  northward  are  ricfa  aad  ezteii- 
•iTe  plaint  untQ  we  readi  the  Danube,  beyond  which  it  i»  again  mountainous  and  woody.  The 
dlTlalon  called  the  Territory  </  Vu  JUiine,  la  a  small  but  densely  inhabited  country,  exteodfaf 
ttom  Ut.  48*  bT  to  49"  MK  N.,  and  from  long,  r  6"  to  8**  31'  E.  BaTarIa  U  easentUhr  an  agri- 
•ultural  country,  and  its  soil,  though  indifferently  cultivated,  is  In  general  fertile.  Wbeat,  fya^ 
bMtey.  and  oats,  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture ;  next  to  which  are  the  Tine  and  hop  plant :  eon- 
riderable  attention  is  likewise  given  to  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  liquorio0|and  naadder ;  and  oflata,  tbe  rear* 
Ing  of  tbe  silk-worm  has  been  attempted  with  partial  success.  The  chief  mineral  nrodoetlons  are 
Iron,  salt,  and  coal ;  but  quicksilver,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  and  some  other  metals,  are  likewisa 
foond.  Manu&cturing  industry  is  mostly  diffused  over  a  number  of  small  dealers.  Tbe  principal 
article  is  coarse  linen ;  the  others  are  woollens,  worsted  hose,  cottons,  hardware,  anna,  beer, 
toys,  leather,  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  and  straw-platting.  A  fiavourable  Impulse  haa  lately  been 
given  to  manufactures  by  the  institution  of  potvtechnic  societies  and  mechanic  schools. 

The  roada  of  Bavaria  extend  upwards  of  A5U0  miles ;  but  they  are  generally  bad ;  and  tiieie  ale 
few  complete  euuds  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  improvement  of  the  meana  of  conunnnieatkMi 
haa  of  late,  however,  begun  to  attract  attention.    A  canal  on  a  large  scale  is  now  innrogresa  for 

ioining  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  connecting  Dietfurth  on  the  AltmuU,  an  aflfuent  of  the 
urmer,  with  Bamberg  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of  about  112  British  miles :  it  is  eatimaftad  to 
cost  nearlv  £900,000.  In  1 835,  a  raihxwd  with  steam-carriagea  was  established  between  Nurembarc 
and  Purtn ;  and  hi  1898,  a  regular  steam-communication  was  established  between  BatJabon  aoi 
Lins  in  Austria,  which  in  1839  waa  extended  to  Donauwerth  and  Ulm. 

The  external  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Danube  In  one  direction,  and  the 
Rhine  in  the  other.  Exports : — Qrain,  salt,  timber,  potashes,  fruit,  liquorice-root,  seed,  hop^ 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  llsh,  flax,  yam,  coarse  linens,  giws,  leather,  Nuremberg  wares,  beer,  ftc, 
amounting  annually  to  nearly  1,0<)O,<K)O  florins,  more  than  one-hsilf  of  which  consists  of 
tured  goods, 
and  skins,  t 
Bavaria, 

considerable  transit  trade  betwixt  the  other  German  States  and  Switserland,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
to  which  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  of  which  Bavaria  is  a  member,  has  given  a  ^*ftn4'*ff- 
able  impulse.    The  duties  on  goods  imported  are  in  general  those  of  the  Union. 
The  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  besides  Munich,  are  Augsban,  pop.  S4,0Q0; 


Nuremberg,  pop.  40,400 ;  and  Ratisbon,  pop.  22,000.  Augsburg  formerly  occupied  the  plaee  no* 
held  bv  Frankfort  as  the  chief  monev-nurket  of  Central  Germany ;  and  hanking  and  exchange 
operations  are  still  one  of  its  principal  sources  of  wealth :  it  also  carries  on  an  extenalTe  tnMt 


tnde,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  wine  depdt. 

MKAauaaa,  wxionra,  morbt,  mrairaBa,  &c 


MeoMwrti  and  Wd^,—\Tk  Munich,  the  ell  = 
89t  Imp.  inch. ;  the  wine  eimer  of  00  maaa  =  8*12 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  scheffel  of  6  metxen  or  12  vier- 
tels  =  IHW  Imp.  bushels;  and  the  centner  or 
quintal  of  A  stones  or  100  pounds  =  A6  kilo- 
grammes or  1231  lbs.  avoird.   Gold  and  silver  are 

weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark,  here  reckoned  for  bills  on  Augsburg  {s'  15  days*  ai^ ;  half 
at  36091  troy  grahis.  usance  8  days.  Bill  transactions  are  settled  weeUy 

These  measures  and  weights  have  lately  been  on  Wednesday,  and  those  which  fan  doe  on  ttel 
rendered  general  throughout  Bavaria.  In  the  day  are  not  payaUe  till  the  Wednesday  IbDow^ 
former  system  of  Augsburg,  the  traders*  or  long  ing.  Bills  have  thus  from  1  to  8  dajr  grace : 
ell  =  24  Imp.  inchea ;  the  fustian  or  short  eU  =   but  those  drawn  a  vista  (at  sight),  must  be  paid 


worth  about  2s.  Oid.,  and  the  par  of 
with  London,  9  fl.  50  kr.  per  £1,     But  In 
changes  with  Hambtuigand  Amsterdam  ttenoml- 
nal  florin,  oiro-gM  is  valued  27per  eeoL  F 
or  at  28.  7d.  sterling.  Retail  tranaactloaai 
ducted  in  Rhenish  monev,  as  above.  The 


23*32  Imp.  inches ;  the  muid  of  48  maas  =  15-08 
Imp.  galls. :  the  schaff  of  8  metxen  =  5^  Imp. 
bushels  s   100  lbs.  heavy  weight  =   106*30  lbs 


within  24  hours  after  being  presented. 

Bankt. — Augsburg,  as  already  noticed,  la  one 
of  the  principal  placea  of  Germany  for  haaUng 


avoird. ;  and  100  Iba  light  weight  =:  104*23  lbs.  and  exchange  operations.  At  Munich,  a  bank- 
ing company  has  been  established  whlefa  issocs 
notes,  discounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  OMVi- 
gage ;  it  is  sanctioned  bv  government ;  hut  the 
latter  is  not  responsible  for  its  engageoaenta. 

Finaneeg.  —  The  public  revenue  la  about 
30,000,000  fl.,  and  the  expenditure  nearly  tbe 
same;  besides  which,  the  county  rates  for  special 
provincial  disbursements  unount  to  apwards 
of  4,54«,(K)0  fl.  The  national  debt  la  nearly 
130,OUO,OUU  fl. 


avoird.    The  Augsburg  mark  of  16  loths  or  64 
quintins  =  3643  troy  gmins. 

Jtf^on^y.— The  common  integer  of  account  is 
the  Rhenish  or  Bavarian  florin,  which  is  divided 
Into  60  kreutxers,  each  of  4  pfennings.  This 
florin,  being  coined  at  the  rate  of  241  from  the 
Cologne  mark  of  flne  silver,  is  equal  to  Is.  8d. 
sterling. 

In  Augsburg,  the  florin  of  account  and  ex- 
change (divided  aa  above)  is  valued  according  to 
the  convention  rate,  as  in  Austria,  making  it 

BAY,  a  celebrated  tree  {Laurus  nohilis\  a  native  of  Barbary,  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  of  Asia.  It  attains  a  height  of  '20  or  30  feet.  The  leaves  are  Bmooih, 
evergreen,  lanceolate^  and  wavy  at  the  margin;  and  afford,  when  brtiised  or  burnt, 
a  grateful  aroma,  which  occasions  their  employment  for  culinary  puiposes.  But 
the  part  chiefly  valued  is  the  fruit  or  berry,  which  is  small,  ovate,  oark  purple- 
coloured,  aromatic,  and  bitter.  It  has  lon^  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  stima- 
lant  and  carminative.  The  husks  of  the  hemes  contain  a  great  quantity  of  volatile 
oil ;  and  the  kernels  ftimish  by  expression  a  fat  greenish  oil,  which  is  much  em- 
ployed in  embrocations.  Bay-berries  and  oil  are  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom fh)m  ItaljT  and  Spain* 

BAZAAR  (in  Persian  a  fnarkei)9  »  term  used  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
India  to  distinyguish  those  parts  of  towns  which  are  exdonvely  appropriated  to 
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tnde.  Tbe  principle  of  the  oriental  buaar  is  aseoeiation  for  fkdlity  of  reference ; 
•n  the  ahoTO  of  %  city  ftre  placed  together ;  and  the  diflbrent  trades  and  occupations 
•n  ssTerallT  oollected  in  oilfenntMite  or  the  hanar,  histead  of  being  indiscrimi- 
utel^niiiuedaa  in  our  streets.  Tnns  the  saddlers  are  fbond  to  oocnpj  one  passage, 
tiis  pipemikars  another^  and  so  on.  The  neat  hazaars  eonrist  of  a  eonnectea 
anies  of  these  paasmM.  or  lanes,  tanlted  withnigh  brick  roofs,  snrmoanted  by  domes 
wfaieh  admit  a  mibdiiea  dajJoAt ;  and  those  of  a  superior  description  are  sometimes 
deooiakedirithpwntinfs.  The  passages  are  composed  ofa  series  cfrsoesses  or  stalls, 
ths  floor  of  whieh  is  nosed  from  two  to  three  net  above  the  ground.  These  re- 
eesses,  which  are  entirelT  open  in  fixmL  are  scarcely  more  than  closets ;  but  in  the 
BKoe  respectable  parts  there  is  generally  a  door  in  the  back-wall  which  leads  to 
ttotfaer  apartment  that  answers  the  porpoee  of  a  store-room.  The  frmit  part  is  the 
■Iho,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  merchant  sits  with  his  coods  so  placed  that  he  has 
tMorn  oecAsion  to  rise^  which,  if  he  is  a  Turk,  he  rarefy  does  wnhont  manifiBSt  re- 
hctaace.  Long  barsaininf  is  common,  and  an  apparent  indifference  is  exhibited 
both  by  buyer  and  seller ;  the  latter,  as  he  sits  smoking  his  pipe,  being  indeed  the 
tery  personifleation  of  Inznrioas  repose.  Not  only  traces,  bnt  handicnft  employ- 
ments are  cairied  on  in  the  bazaars.  The  stocks  of  the  indiridoal  dealers  are  sel- 
dom of  mneh  ralne,  bnt  an  imposing  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
wiiole  in  %  connected  form,  whence  arises  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  oriental 
baaars.  Business  commences  and  terminates  with  daylight,  and  none  of  the  shop- 
keepen  or  artisans  reside  in  them.  Wholesale  dealers  nave  no  open  diops  in  the 
baaarsi  hot  they  have  warehouses  in  them,  or  in  their  vicinity. 

In  this  eoontxy,  especially  in  London,  the  term  bazaar  is  commonly  understood 
to  mean  an  assemblage  of  riiops  or  stalls  under  cover,  but  these  are  less  properly 
bazaars  than  Paternoster  Row  with  its  books,  Monmouth  Street  wiUi  its  shoes,  and 
UolyweU  Street  with  its  old  clothes. 

BEACON.    [Btot.    LioHTHousB.] ! 

BEACON  AGTE,  a  charge  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  buoy,  lighthouse,  or 
other  beacon  stationed  for  the  use  of  navigators. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gum  resin  of  doubtftil  origin, produced  in  Persia  and  India.  It 
resembles  mvrrn,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  now  disused  in 
Bkitain,Jrat  is  to  be  found  intermixed  with  cum-arabio. 

BEAjDS,  small  gbbes  or  balls  made  of  uass,  ebonv*  pearl,  or  other  materials, 
and  used  as  necklaces.  They  are  also  em^oyed  by  Roman  Catholics  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  ooonting  a  series  of  prayers  called  the  Rotary. 

BEANS  (Fr.  Fevet.    Ger.  Bohnen.    It.  Fave,   Por.  Favas,    Rus.  BoobH.   Sp. 

Bthe  grain  of  a  leguminous  plant  {Faba  vulgaris),  of  which  there  are  two 
classes^— those  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  termed  garden  or  white 
nd  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  fields,  termed  field  or  gray  beans.  Of 
these  last,  the  principal  are  the  horse  bean  and  the  tick ;  the  former  is  the  more 
hardy,  tbe  latter  is  generally  of  better  quality,  and  more  productive. 


Thebeai,  ttioagli  an  exlutoitlnf  crop,  te  nguitd  m  wdil  sotted  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat 
or  tarky.  It  to  town  in  February  or  March ;  and  except  where  the  dibbliog  proceu  ia  resorted 
to,  aboat  4  bcufaeb  of  leed  are  required  to  the  acre ;  40  bnsheto  to  the  acre  are  regarded  m  a  great 
lerop ;  90  btnheto  are  a  full  ind  MUufiutory  one ;  and  probably  theaverage  produce  of  the  Idngdom 
doee  not  ameoBt  to  M  (Iow'«  Affrie%attirt).  The  field  bean  to  oMefly  applied  to  the  feedbig  of 
bonH,  bogs,  and  otiier  domestic  Mrimato.    [Corm  TuADn.'} 

BEAVER.    [FubTradr.] 

B£cHE  DE  MER,  called  also  tripang.  or  sea-cucumber,  is  a  very  peculiar  kind 
of  sea-aliLg  iHohthurian).  which,  after  bemg  gutted,  pressed,  dried  m  the  sun,  and 
smoked,  is  re^^jrded  by  tne  Chinese  as  a  luxury,  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  regard  caviare.  It  is  carried  to  China  from  almost  every  islsind  of  the 
Eastern  ArchipeUuro,  from  Australia,  and  of  late  from  Mauritius  and  Ceylon. 
Tbe  value,  as  maybe  seen  by  the  Canton  Price-current,  varies  according  to  qua- 
lity, from  6  dollars  up  to  50  per  pecul ;  and  the  natives  alone  for  the  most  part  are 
judges  of  its  worth.    The  principal  importation  into  China  is  by  the  junks,  and  the 

?nantity  is  so  considerable  that  the  nsheir  of  it,  especially  on  the  coast  of  New 
Idlmd  where  it  abounds,  might  probably  be  entered  into  with  advantage  by 
Europeans.    iStBrtburah  Cabinet  Lwrary,  No.  XX,  China.) 

B££CH,  a  beaatifiu  and  valuable  tree  (Fagus  tylvatica).  indigenous  to  most 
parts  of  Enrope.  It  thrives  best  in  rich  soils  and  sheltered  situations.  The  wood 
u  of  close  texture,  though  not  so  strong  as  the  grained  timbers  against  a  cross 
(trun.  When  expcMsed  to  alternate  drought  and  moisture  soon  decays,  but  lasts 
long  when  kept  constantly  wet.    Beech  is  used  for  machinery,  (hrniture-work. 
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screws  for  workmen  s  benches,  presses,  stocks  and  handles  of  tools ;  also  for  keels 
of  ships,  boats,  and  for  planking  in  parts  kept  constantly  under  water.  It  is, 
however,  little  used  in  buildin^;^  and  though  easily  tumea,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
hollow  yessels.  as  it  is  apt  to  split  when  quickly  dried  after  being  wet.  Beech  is 
also  liable  to  oe  attacked  by  worms,  so  that  it  is  not  extonsively  employed.  The 
small  wood  makes  good  charcoal,  and  the  mast  or  fruit  furnishes  fooa  for  swine. 

Beech-nut  Oil,  a  fat  or  greasy  oil,  resembling  that  from  oliyes,  obtained  from 
the  decorticated  nuts  of  the  beech  tree.  These  yield,  by  pressure,  about  15  per  cent, 
of  oil,  and  a  larger  quantity  when  aided  by  heat;  tne  remaining  cake  is  reckooed 
better  food  for  cattle  than  common  oil-cake. 

BEEF  (Fr.  BcbuS,  Crer.  Bind/leisch)y  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  forms,  in  a  salted 
state,  a  considerable  article  of  exportation,  especially  from  Ireland.  In  1838  then 
were  exported  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  42,161  barrels  of  beef  and 
pork  of  the  declared  yalue  of  £148,403 ;  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Australia,  British  America,  Mauri' 
tins,  aud  India.  In  the  same  year  13,108  cwts.  of  foreign  salted  beef  were  imported ; 
only  a  small  part  of  which,  howeyer,  was  entored  for  home  consumption. 

The  imporUtion  of  fresh,  or  corned,  or  dightly  salted  beef  for  home  consumpikm  is  prohlbtted 
bv  3  A  4  VVm.  IV.  c  52,  <  58-60 ;  and.  by  3  dt  4  Wm  IV.  c.  67.  {  43.  foreign  beef  exported  from 
tne  warehouse  must  be  taken  on  board  as  merchandise  only,  and  not  consumed  as  stores. 

A  barrel  of  Irish  mess  beef  contains  25  piecos,  each  of  8  lbs.,  or  200  lbs. ;  a  tierce,  38  pieces,  or  304 
lbs. ;  a  firkin,  25  pieces,  each  of  4  lbs.,  or  100  lbs. 

BEEF- WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  CasuaraceOj  which  |[rows  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  a  hard,  close-grainea.  reddish  wood,  yariegated  with  dark  and 
white  streaks.  It  is  imported  in  logs  or  about  9  feet  long  by  13  inches  broad  ;  and 
is  principally  used  in  forming  borders  to  work  in  which  the  larger  woods  are  em- 
ployed. 

BEER  (Fr.  BUre.  Get.  Bier)  is  a  fermented  liquor^  made  fh>m  the  malt  of 
barley,  and  flayoured  with  hops.  It  may  be  called  the  wme  of  barley.  A  yariety 
of  kinds  are  made ;  those  in  use  at  present  being  distinguished  by  the  names  oi 
Ale,  Porter  or  Strong  Beer,  Table  Beer,  and  Small  Beer,  which  differ  little  except 
in  strength,  and  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  malt  from  which  they  are  mana- 
facturea. 

Ale  is  brewed  from  malt  which  has  been  dried  by  the  application  of  only  a  sliglii 
boat,  and  is  of  a  more  sirupy  consistence  and  sweeter  taste  than  porter.  The  M 
kinds  made  in  this  country  are  the  Scotch  and  Burton  ales.  Scotch  ale  is  distin* 
guished  for  paleness  of  colour  aud  mildness  of  flayour  ;  the  taste  of  the  hop  nerer 
predominates  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  near  to  the  French  pale  wines  than  any  of 
the  other  ales  that  are  brewed* in  this  country  :  it  is  like  tnem  too  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  fermentation.  The  general  mode  of  charge  is  by  the  hogshead  (=  li 
barrels  or  54  Imj^.  galls.),  for  which  from  £3  to  £8  are  paid  according  to 
quality.  This  ale  is  made  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  also  at  Alloa  and  Prestonpans. 
Burton  ale,  brewed  at  the  place  of  that  name  in  Staffordshire,  is  prepared  fr^m  the 
palest  malt  and  hops,  as,  if  it  be  not  as  pale  as  a  straw  it  will  not  pass  with  eon* 
noisseurs.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  strength,  flayour.  and  sweetness.  It  is 
usually  charged  by  the  gallon,  as  the  sizes  of  the  casks  differ.  Besides  the  Burt<» 
ales,  those  of  Nottinghaim  and  Birmingham  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Porter,  or  strong  oeer^  is  a  potent  flne  liquor,  transparent,  and  of  a  beanti- 
f^il  brownish  colour.  It  is  brewed  in  the  same  way  as  ale,  with  this  difibrence, 
that  in  making  malt  for  porter,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  applied,  by  which 
it  is  slightly  burned,  so  tnat  the  wort  got  from  it  has  a  dark  colour,  and  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste.  Other  substances,  howeyer,  besides  malt  and  hops,  are  known  to  be 
sometimes  used  to  improve  its  flayour  and  appearance,  though  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances is  prohibited.  Different  kinds  of  porter  are  known  m  trade  by  particular 
names  ana  marks.  Mild  beer  is  beer  newly  brewed  ;  entire  consists  chiefly  of  that 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ;  brown  stottt  is  a  fine  strong  kind  of 
porter :  the  degrees  of  strength  are  in  some  cases  marked  with  an  X  (single  X), 
AX  (double  X),  and  XXX  (treble  X).  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  <Merent 
kinds  of  porter,  see  *^  Art  of  Breunng,**  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  The  price 
of  a  hogshead  yaries,  according  to  quality,  fVom  about  £2,  12b.  to  £5,  2b.; 
namely.  A,  or  stout,  £2,  12s. :  XX,  or  brown  stout.  £3.  12s. ;  XXX,  or  double 
brown  stout,  £4, 4s. ;  imperial,  £5,  28.  London  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture, but  Dublin  porter  is  also  celebrated.  Of  late  years  a  general  preference  is 
ffiyen  to  mild  ale  instead  of  porter ;  and  seyeral  of  the  most  eminent  London  brewers 
Eaye  had  to  change  their  manufacture  to  suit  the  altered  taste  of  their  customen. 
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SmaB  beer  and  Table  beer  are  weaker  li<iiion,iiUMie  either  by  mbdng  a  large  pro- 
^ntioa  of  water  with  the  malt,  or  by  mashing  what  is  left  after  the  porter  or  ale 
iroit  is  dra¥m  off,  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water.  The  names  of  spruce  beer,  gm- 
^  beery  &c.  are  i^Ten  to  other  inferior  oererajB^,  consisting  of  a  saccharine  liquor, 
pul^Jly  fermentedy  and  flaroared  with  pecaliar  substances. 

The  excise  duties  formerly  leried  on  beer  were  abolished  from  and  after  Octo- 
ber 10, 1S30,  by  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  61 ;  but  a  considerable  revenue  is  stiU  derived  from 
the  heenses  payable  for  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  selling  it,  and  from  the 
dntyonmalt. 

The  Mam^faeiure  ^f  Beer  is  regulated  by  different  statutes.  Brewers  are  re- 
quized  to  take  oat  a  hcense  fh>m  the  excise,  and  to  **.  enter  "  their  premises  under 
I  penalty  of  £200,  and  forfeiture  of  the  mash-tun  and  materials.  No  security  is 
required  f<(nr  tibie  hoense.  Brewers  are  prohibited  fW>m  having  on  their  premises 
lay  raw  or  onmalted  grain  or  com,  undlBr  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of 
tm  i\  Wm.  IV.  c  51).  The  adulteration  of  beer  is  also  pronibited  ;  and  any 
brewer  or  dealer  in  beer  having  in  his  possession,  making,  usin^,  or  mixing  witn 
any  worts  or  beer,  any  other  articles  than  malt  and  hops,  shall  forfeit  such  articles 
UM  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  pay  £200  for  each  offence. 
Druggists  or  others  delivering  to  any  brewer,  or  dealer,  uiowingly.  any  colouring 
other  than  nngroond  brown  malt,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £500  (56  Geo.  III. 
e.58). 

The  license  dnty  imposed  on  brewers  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mah  used  by  them,  reckoning  a  barrel  of  beer  (36  Imp.  gaUs.)  for  every  two 
bushels  of  malt  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81 ;  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51). 

The  Sale  qfBeer  in  Inland  is  principally  regulated  by  the  acts  11  Greo.  IV.  and 
1  Wm.  IV.  0. 64, 4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  the  chief  enactments 
of  whidi  are  the  following : — 

A  party  requiring  a  UoenM  for  MUfng  beer,  ale,  ssd  porter,  bv  retail,  mutt  produce  to  the  officer 
of  cxdee  a  eertllleate  from  an  overeeer  of  hie  locality,  to  the  effect,  tliat  he  ia  an  actual  reaident  in 
tibe  hopes  for  wfakA  he  daima,  and  stating  the  amount  in  which  he  is  rated  to  the  poor  (3^4  Yid. 
&  O,  I  ^ ;  mnet  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  conunisaioners  of  excise,  with  one  surety  of  £'20,  or  with 
two  or  j^lO  each,  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
ioek  £90  or  jj?10  renectivelv,  which  snail  be  incurred  for  any  offence  against  this  act,  by  the 

a  party  to  whom  each  uoenae  shall  be  granted ;  and  no  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or  not 
iciag  a  boiisrtH>lder  payins  the  poor-rates,  ihall  be  surety  in  any  such  Irand  (1  Wm.  IT.  c.  64, 
4,  <).  By  the  late  act,  Ucenaea  retailers  must  enter  all  their  premises  with  the  excise,  under 
amnfenMDta  of  the  general  excise  act  rExcisx]  (3^4  Vict,  c  61 ,  {  9). 

Erery  person  applying  for  a  license  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  to  deposit  with  the 
eommteionCTs  a  cartificate  of  good  character,  signed  by  six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  no  e 
of  whom  shall  be  maltsters,  common  brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  or  beer 
or  cider  by  retail ;  bat  if  there  are  not  ten  rated  inhabitants  in  the  place,  the  certificate  of  the 
malorfty  of  them  to  be  sufficient.  Such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  overseer  as  to  rating,  under  a 
penalty  for  reftnal  of  £5  (4  At  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  86.  }{  2,  3). 

Duties  on  beer  Ueenses  under  1  Wm.  IV.  c  64  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  payable 
isr  any  lieoMe  to  eell  beer  off  the  premises,  £1,  Is.,  and  on  the  premises,  £3,  3s.  (Ihin.  }  13). 
Penalty  for  mn^*"g  or  nring  &lse  ceitiflcates.  £50 ;  and  licenses  obtained  on  false  certificates  to 
be  rM.  Lioenaea  under  the  aaid  act  not  to  authorize  persons  to  hold  licensee  for  sale  of  wine. 
Penalty  on  peraons  Ucenaed  under  the  acts  permitting  wine  or  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  £50rbeaidea  excise  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the  spirits,  Alc  and  of  the  license.  Peralty 
OB  naWt^nti'fl  p«rsoii8  oolling  DOor  and  cider  by  retail,  £fi,  l)esides  excise  penalties.  There  i»  a 
iinllar  penalty  againat  persons  allowing  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  when  the  license  is  for 
beer drvnlioiff the  premises  (3^4  Vict  c  61.  {{  6,  13). 

The  "*»"•  and  ramame  of  the  party  licensed  to  be  painted  on  a  board  orer  the  door  **  in  letters 
(bee  inehes  at  least  In  length,  in  white  upon  a  bhkck  ground,  or  in  black  upon  a  white  ground," 
totetberwich  the  words  *'  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail."  **  not  to  be  drunk  upon  the  premises," 
or,  "  tobedronk  on  the  premises"  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64.  {  6 :  and  4  A  5  Wm.  IV.  c  85,  $  18). 

C^rtifloite  not  to  be  required  for  houses  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  parish  or  place 
within  the  Mlb  of  mM>rtaUty,  nor  any  city  or  town  corporate,  nor  within  the  distance  of  one  mile 
from  the  imllfn*  ntace  of  any  town  returning  a  member  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  population  ac- 

tMla^  no  DTMnfoesom  be  licensed  unleas  Uiey  be  rated  at  £15,  if  in  London,  or  within  a  mile 
boiSl  mmtMrnSce  of  a  town  havhig  10,(Xki  inhabitanto;  or  at  £11  where  the  population  ia 
iK«qS?o?yj?8if  situated  elsewhere  (3  &  4  Vict  c.  61,  5  1). 


AcnoiniT  of  tbe  Nnmbei  of  Liansa  ^uted  for  tho  HuinlhetDra  ud  S*)*  of 
Beer  in  Iha  Uoitvd  Kingdom,  tOKethU'  wilh  the  unoimt  of  Dutj  thereon,  in  tb* 
You  ended  Juiiurr  5,1838. 


UMt  such  beer  oi 


^ JO  q^£«r  Is  regulated  by  lWni.IV.0,  SI,  J  9-U.    

of  (>■■  is  payable  for  every  burrel  of  36  imperial  gallotu  exported  to  foreisB  pHta 
But  before  any  debeature  shall  be  paid  far  such  dravback,  the  exporter,  or  Ul 

'  iflipal  clerk  or  manaKer,  shall  make  oath,  before  the  proper  offiwr  of  eidse, 

'  — ->-  <- ie  iraa  exported  as  mercbaulise,  and  do  part  thareof  for  du 

__.,  .  (,  accordiDK  to  the  bent  of  his  knowledge  and  beliiC^  the  nm 

luubeon  brewed  wholly  f^om  malt  which  has  paid  the  dnty  uf  2|.  Td.  abndwL  He 
shall  also  specify  In  guch  oath  the  time  when,  sod  the  place  where,  and  Uwhnnt, 
being  an  enterod  and  liceniad  brewer  for  sale,  by  «rhom  toob  bear  or  tl»  wn 
browed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in  brewing  was  not  lea  than  S  ImbmU 

bnshela  for  orery  8'  ~i<-—  -»  — >•  > ->-     o — '•-  »~  *-' '- ■- 

^200,  and  the  debeL _. 

The  art  of  prepariofr  ale  and  beer  for  warm  elimatei  has  now  attained  a  ld|l 
degroo  of  exeellenea  ;  out  the  qoantity  oiportod  is  inor"'"'  — ""'"  "~"  ' 

with  what  is  consumed  at  home.    It  ia  principally  l 

Indies,  AuBtnlla,  United  States,  and  Brazil.    In  1836,  15,1M  tniu  (each  of  2K 
gallona)  were  Bxportod,  of  the  declared  value 
declared  Ta:ne,  ^3,122  ;  In  1838, 18/~- 

The  import  duties  on  beer  and  ale  ai 
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parti.  Tha  dteur  uf  the  kcIhIuMcsI  gsnlHii  at  tlul  time,  bomnc,  tat  the  gnttt  aneilimH 
■HBt  than  giTan  to  tha  grawth  aC  snln  and  Iha  eulUin  o<  hojn,  gtBduaUrlad  to  tbatnonailiDW 
tiaa  of  ■!*,  wMafa,  from  tk*  jHrlod  Jun  lUiad,  nnji  ba  lagiidad  la  fanilfcrij  rhn  naUniial  haiaiafi 

In  arolanl  Mmaa.  ila  wu  niltlact  (a  a  nrialy  ot  itatutoTT  nnlationa  In  raCmoKa  to  Ha  pclB 
and  vbotaeonianaai  i  but  II  na  not  marit  u  (idiaabla  eonmodltT  urUI  IMI.    The  bas  dotto 

nriadaldlSMHilparlDdi;  ■ndatlen^hmnaballditdlnlnlaoJlBl^t.BadlBBiUalitaim 
Tha  rstaa  krlad  baiwlxt  IKfiatid  1S30,  weralOa.  narbaml  (E^d  maanira)  on  atroru  hear,  and  fet 
par  IwralODtalilabMi.  which  <r<Fldiid  In  Iha  vur  IBW,  io  Bnglwid,  £3.in,MBi  IB  BeaOnt, 
en.iUiiaM.  £3.30t,Wi.  The  qiiaiiUt}  bnwad  durJai;  tlin  luna  jmr  fai  Britain,  UUDnUd 
to  JJSijtm  Imnala.  of  irhlch  t,m),aa  bureli  wera  itraDs  baer.  No  T«ord  aitna  or  Uia  eus- 
"l>  mada  ilni!*  Iba  aboUtiDii  of  tba  dut; ;  but  there  can  ba  no  doubt  that  II  haa  nry  cnoaUr 
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I  to  lialilB  to  be  miiooodaetad  m  thftt  of  Um  mIa  of  fiomMntod  Uqoon.  The  met  of  1834 
loesd  a  dtotinetkjo  in  Rngland  bctwten  thoie  who  aold  beer,  Ac  for  conAimption  on 
iMO,  Slid  thoee  «bo  eold  it  only  to  be  conaiuned  cbewhere.  Since  the  peMinjc  of  tho 
D  and  11134,  the  namber  of  licenaed  retailers  has  increaaed  in  every  put  of  England ; 
K»w  probably  reached  a  |K»int  at  which  it  will  remain  nearW  etationary. 
kd  ami  Scotland,  the  lermeoted  liquor  moet  commonly  umg  it  whisky,  and  the  quantity 
Mimed  ia  inoonaiderable,  compared  with  England.    [Mait.    Hon.] 

,  m  plant,  one  species  of  which  {Beta  vulgaris)  is  distinguished  by  its  hirge 
t  root.  Of  this  species  the  chief  yarieties  are, — red  beet,  which  has  been 
ivated  in  our  garaens  for  the  table  ;  white  beet,  extensiyely  used  in  France 
r  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the  manu&cture  of  sugar  [Sugar]  ;  and  field 
kKOKL  W  ubz£l]  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Another  species  of  beet  producing 
I  leares  only  iB,  hortensis),  forms  one  of  the  principal  culinary  yegetablen 


and 
1830, 

iri'Ui  Holland  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
,  El.  by  Prussia,  S.  bv  France,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area^xcluding  the 
of  Luxemburg  ana  Limburg,  now  subject  to  HolUnd,  11  J(51  British  square 
E^roTinces  and  population  in  1839  :  Antwerp,  365,173 ;  Brabant,  604,950  ; 
iden,  636^890 ;  £.  Flanders,  769^107  :  Uainault,  643,410  ;  Li^ge,  400,780  : 
C,  15M17  ;  Luxemburg,  167,885 ;  Namur,  232i)-25  ;  total,  3^2^Z7  ;  of 
Bsrly  300/)00  are  Germans  and  Dutch,  the  rest  Belgians,  that  is  Walloons 
nings,  belongin|[  to  the  Greco-Latin  stock  and  speaking  a  French  dialect. 
Brussels  ;  pop.  in  1839, 104,713.  Goyemment,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
■utte  and  house  of  representatiyes  ;  the  members  of  both  chambers  being 
ly  those  eitizms  who  pay  not  less  than  20  florins  (33e.  Sd.  sterling)  annually 


a  ia  in  general  a  leyd  country,  azeept  fai  tlie  nroyineee  of  Liege  and  Namor,  where  the 
leaiDee  irregular  and  in  tome  parte  hilly.  The  eoii  of  the  flat  country  ia  in  moet  pwta 
iandy ;  bat  is  rendered  exceedingly  fertile  by  the  constant  application  of  manure,  to 
ddi  Um  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  espedaUy  directed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Ilie 
Maaablea  that  of  the  S.  of  England,  but  more  yariable ;  and  the  common  Olt}ecte  of 
m  wlieat,  nre,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  beet,  hope,  and 
«lth  arUilctai  grasaee ;  a  Tarietv  of  fhiits  are  abo  grown,  and  some  tobacco.  About 
rcbe  eountry  are  under  cultivation,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part  ia  oocnpied 
I,  towns,  roads,  canals,  and  railwajrs,  which  cannot  be  deemed  unproductive.  The  most 
Mvated  provinces  are  thoee  of  the  north  and  west,  which  in  their  flatness,  fiertility,  dikes, 
la,  dosely  resemble  Holland ;  and  are  so  thickly  inhabited  as  to  present  the  appearance 
ntinuoae  vilhige. 

inaral  productions  are  numeroua  and  abundant,  particularly  In  the  8.  and  E.  portlona  of 
loan,  comprehending  Uainault,  Namur,  Luzemburg,  and  Liege ;  and  the  working  of 
BsCltates  a  valuable  brandi  of  the  national  industry.  Of  the  mineral  products,  the  first  in 
mportanee  is  coal,  the  extraction  of  whidi  employed  in  1836,  31,liM)  men ;  and  there  were 
I  22,000,000  hectolitres,  worth  32,000,000  francs.  The  three  great  centres  of  tho  coal 
«  Moos,  Charleroy,  and  Liege.  Iron  mines  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  district 
Iha  Bambre  and  the  Mouse ;  and  in  1836,  the  ouanUty  of  prepared  ore  worked  np  was 
aea,  eotreeponding  to  double  that  quantity  talien  fitnn  the  mines.  Lead  is  found  hi 
Namur,  and  in  Luxemburg*  especially  at  Longrilly ;  copper  in  Hainault  and  Liege ; 
ffiMw  Bad  Hainault ;  beudes  wliich  the  mineral  products  of  the  8.  and  E.  provinoes  em« 
innoese,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  also  various  kinds  of  stone,  slate,  marble,  and 
dlor  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

mfheturee,  Belgium  formerly  exoelied  all  other  states,  but  they  gradually  declined  while 
trr  was  under  the  dcuninion  of  Spain,  and  became  comparativelv  inconsiderable.  Since 
otioo  of  1830,  however,  a  new  impulse  has  been  conununicated  to  all  branches  of  induS" 
•  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufactures  is  that  of  woollen  cloths  (particularlv  bhu:k 
M  diief  scats  of  which  are  at  Yerviers,  Liege,  and  Dalhem  ;  carpets  are  made  at  Tour- 
laaat  Ghent,  St  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Conrtray,  Ninove,  and  other  places.  The  cotton 
tare,  in  which  there  is  invested  in  fixed  capital  in  buildings  and  machinery  about 
^f  francs,  amploys  upwards  of  1S0,000  hands ;  Ghent,  St  Nicolas,  Antwerp,  and  Medilin 
ha  prindpal  factories.  The  breeding  of  the  silk  worm  was  Introduced  in  liU6,  and  the  sUk 
toM  is  rising  into  importance  in  Antwerp,  Siene,  and  Uoele  near  BrusHels.  The  lace 
li  and  Mechlin  has  long  lieon  celebrated ;  and  ribands  of  every  kind  are  made  in  large 
■  at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Ypres.  Tlie  smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  and 
ried  on  extensively  from  the  abundance  of  these  metals  and  of  coal,  and  charcoal  from 
a  •  the  principal  groups  of  fdrgee  are  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Saiubre,  at  Cbwieroy, 
a  Vwnks  of  the  Auuse,  extending  trom  its  entrance  into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur 
L  Bt  whidi  last  place  the  coke  furnaces,  which  have  been  doubled  in  number  since  1837, 
mjter  dimensions  and  power  than  anv  in  Europe :  the  iron  numufoctures  comprehend 
riBca,  cannons,  and  firearms,  all  made  on  a  great  scale  in  Liege  ;  and  cutlery  and  iron 
irSooB  localities.  The  chief  other  manufiftctures  are  those  of  hosiorv,  employing  about 
wma.  moetly  in  the  arrondiasement  of  Toumay ;  porcelahi  at  Sept- Fontaines,  BruMols, 
^Md  Toumay ;  glaas  at  Namur,  Liege,  Val-St-Lunbert,  and  Charleroy  ;  beet-root 
\  retoing  at  (mat ;  bestdea  beer,  leather,  salt,  paper,  hats,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
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artlclM.  Much  of  the  rapid  progreti  obMnrable  in  almost  every  branch  of  indnttry  of  late  yean 
la  due  to  the  facilities  ana  encouragements  afforded  by  the  goTemment,  but  individual  enterpriN 
has  been  also  oonsoicuoua.  Amidst  many  instances  of  this  Icind,  there  is  one  in  particular  so  esscn* 
ttUly  national  to  Belgium,  so  identified  with  its  prosperity,  and  of  a  odM>ritY  so  truly  Buropeao, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  unnoticed.  We  allude  to  Mr  John  Cockerill  <Mf  Liege,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the  manufacturing  world.  He  is  oonceraed 
in  upwards  of  60  manutecturing  establishments ;  Germany,  France,  and  Poland  poaaess  some  of 
them ;  but  the  greatest  number  are  situated  in  Belgium.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
intrinsic  qualities  of  vastness  and  suliditv,  as  well  from  its  being  the  seat  of  govonment,  ao  to  call 
it,  of  Mr  Cockerill's  scattered  empire  of  mechanical  enterprise,  is  that  of  Seraing,  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  where  no  fewer  than  37U0  men  are  employed  in  coal-mines,  iroii-woifeii 
blast  furnaces,  and  in  the  manufsAture  of  steam-engines  and  other  machinea. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Belgium  is  fisdlitated  by  magnifiooit  rivers,  particular^  the  Meme 
and  the  Scheldt,  the  latter  bmng  navigable  as  far  as  Cambray  in  France.  There  are  abo 
numerous  canals.  We  can  only  mention  the  great  Northern  CaJuU,  fhmi  Neoaa  on  the  RhfaM 
(in  Prussia)  by  Venloo  on  the  Meuse  to  Antwerp,  and  with  which  communicate,  by  means  of  tbe 
Sdieldt,  the  Lievre  and  Bruges  canab;  the  Ostend  and  Dunkirk  canals,  reaching  tbe  sea  at  dUitr* 
•nt  points ;  the  Brussels  canal ;  and  the  Louvain  canaL  The  railways,  likewise,  owtog  to  the  flat- 
ness of  the  country,  have  been  introduced  with  a  success  unknown  even  in  Britain.  According  to 
a  law  passed  in  1834,  it  was  provided  that  a  system  of  railroad  should  be  established  in  thenig* 
dom  which,  having  Mechlin  for  its  centre,  should  lead  towards  the  east  by  Louvain,  Liege,  and  Yer- 
Tiers,  to  the  Prussian  fhmtier ;  towards  the  north  to  Antwerp ;  towaras  the  west  byTermoode, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Ostend ;  and  towards  the  south,  over  Brussels,  and  throogb  Ualnanlt,  to 
the  French  firontier :  the  costs  of  the  execution,  and  the  superintendence,  to  devolve  upon  the 
government ;  and  the  tariff  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  to  be  fixed  yearly  by  a  lav.  Tbe  works 
began  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  law,  and  have  since  been  forwarded  with  great  sue* 
cess.  In  1830,  they  comprised  an  extent  of  IfiO  British  miles ;  while  thoae  whidi  are  deoded  npoa 
towards  France  will  embrace  a  further  distance  of  90  miles.  Bo  persevering  beadea  is  the  activi^ 
of  the  government  in  the  improvement  of  the  country  that  large  sums  are  adso  voted  for  new  rostt 
and  canals,  although  Belgium  is  already  so  rich  in  the  facilities  of  communication.  Of  the  pubOe 
works,  not  a  few,  such  as  the  railroads  for  uniting  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea  with  the  Rhine,  and  tbs 
constructions  towards  the  German  frontier,  have  been  projected  with  the  view  of  rendoii^  ooo^ 
paratively  unproductive  to  Holland  the  rivers  which  had  secured  to  her  theoommerdal  mooopo^ 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  transit  trade  to  Germany. 

The  external  conunerce  of  the  kingdom  suffered  from  the  revolution  of  1830,  bat  it  baa  agtin 
revived,  and  now  shows  a  progressive  improvement,  corresponding  with  that  which  liaa  oeeomd 
in  the  other  branches  of  industry.  The  exports  chiefly  connst  of  bark  from  the  trees  of  tbe  Bsl- 
gian  forests,  of  which  nearly  360,000  cwts.  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  akme,  seeds, 
especially  clover,  coal,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  France,  wliera  it  is  re* 
ceived  on  more  fovourable  terms  than  that  from  England ;  spelter,  flax,  hops,  Imena,  lace,  car* 
pets,  and  firearms ;  the  last  being  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Brazil,  from  whence  they  are  again 
exported  to  Africa  in  exchange  for  slaves.  The  imports  are  principally  composed  of  tropieal  pro- 
duce, especially  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  British  manufactures,  wool  to  the  annnski  value  of 
£650,000,  chiefiy  from  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
wine.  The  following  account,  abridged  from  the  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  v.  p^  SS8), 
furnishes  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  Belgium  for  the  first  four  years  i^r  its  aepaatiaB 
from  Holland. 


France. 

Holland 

Prussia,  Hanse  ) 
Towns,  &Ger-  > 
many.  J 

Great  Britain  . . 

Russia. 

United  States. . . 

Cuba. 

Hayti 

Brasil 

Other  countries.. 

Total, 


Value  of  Imports  into  Belgium. 


1831. 
£ 


1832. 
£ 


684.996  2,249,768 
404,419:    348,399 

448,4741,106,389 

1,650,824  3,289,102 
64,463    300,434 


} 


327,802 

280,763 
269,383 


1,216,723 

273,704 
492.772 


^.920.623  9,336,301 


1833. 

£       I 
1,927,506 

730,426 

1,284,820 

2,643,877 
224,860 

935,722 

308,435 
646,110 


8.700,746 


1834. 

£ 
1.426.952 
1,073,436 

1,064,743 

2,102,649 

180.044 

(710.876 

<  298,316 

(166,084 

399,367 

631,211 


7,952,677 


Value  of  Exports  from  Belgium* 


1831.         1832.     I    I833L 

£      \     £      \     £ 
1,684,749  2,420,366  2,226, 


281,826 

1,188,953 

628,743 


6183, 
321,766,    706,046 


} 


14,486 


120,000 
43,464 


1,888,684  868,425 

318,173  414,164 

83,036  10,806 

88,641  85,084 

I 

11,818  10,984 

37,196  189,153 


3,862,211  4,449.678  4,446,669'6 


1834. 
£ 
M21,6S4 
718,274 


1,484,344 


Since  1834  the  trade  has  no  doubt  increased,  though  the  shipping  possessed  by  BeMam 
atill  remains  inconsiderable.  At  the  revolution  in  183i),  many  of  the  Belgian  shipownen  puiosd 
their  vessels  under  the  fiag  of  Holland,  as  the  latter  retained  all  tbe  colonies  which  formcrily 
belonged  to  the  two  kingdoms  Jointly ;  and  though  some  increase  has  since  taken  place,  yet,  on 
31st  December  1837,  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  Belgian  ports  (induding 
river  ports),  was  only  166,  and  their  tonnage  21.690 ;  this  included  6  steamers,  but  waa  exduive 
of  about  100  fishing  sloops.  (Board  qfTrade  Tables,  vol.  vii.  p.  286.) 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consist  partlv  of  foreign  and  colonial  merdumdise,  bat 
diiefiy  of  British  produce  and  naanuiactures.  The  declared  value  of  the  latter  imported  from  1831 
to  18M  was  as  follows :— 1832,  £690,899 ;  1833,  £886,429 ;  1834,  £760,069 ;  1835,  £*818,487: 1836, 
£839,276 ;  1837,  £804,917 ;  1838,  £1,«I68,<I10 ;  which  last  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  British 
exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium  jointly  in  1821.  The  imports  from  Britain  chiefly  consist  of 
■beep's  wool,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yams,  machinery,  iron,  sted,  hardware  and  cutlery. 
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ipichByUie  fUwr  Idnda,  eottoo  inftBnfMtiirM  ftod  null  wsrat,  woollen  elottui,  illks,  brut,  cop- 
Mr  tad  pewter  manofiMJiuret,  and  lalt.    A  eontfalersble  portion  of  theae  good*,  •specially  the 
■na^othSv  are  not  intended  for  coniomption  in  Belgium,  bat  are  unuggled  aerobe  the 


Pnncii  frontier  ;  thie  is  partly  done  by  doge  trained  for  the  purpoie  by  b^g  pampered  in  France, 
laihelf-fltarTed  aiMi  otherwise  iU-uied  in  tlie  fimner  country. 

The  boDdinc  yards  are  at  Antwerp,  Brogee,  BruHeto,  Courtray,  Ghent,  Liege,  Loarain,  Meeb- 
la,  Moee,  Kieuport,  Ostend,  RorenuMide,  Toum^,  and  Venloo. 

Hilliliiiu  eoMuamiicatee  with  tlie  tea  by  Antwerp,  Ottend,  and  Nieoport,  by  the  canal  of  Brogee 
to  OoidMxrg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunldrlc  to  Fumes,  by  tlie  canal  of  Ghent  to  Temeuten,  by  the 
csBsl  of  Tmnonde  to  Uulst,  by  the  Scheldt  from  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  by  the  tame  river  and  the 
cnel  of  'WlllebrodK  firom  Bnueeb  to  Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  LouTain  and  the  Bch^dt  from 
LoQvaia  to  Antwerp.    But  the  only  ssaports  of  any  consideration  are  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 

Amkterp,  a  strongly  fortified  and  macniflcent  town,  is  situated  in  51"  14'  N.  and  A^iaftLoa  low 
gnmnd,  on  tlM  rig^t  Vank  of  the  Scheldt,  where  the  riTer  makes  a  considerable  bend.  Population 
Id  1I3B,  77,182.  It  it  about  45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  reckoning  from  Flushing, 
vhsre  vesseU  boond  for  Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  far  as  Lillo.  The  river  at  Antwerp 
is  abont  400  yuda  broad,  and  large  Teasels  may  sau  up  to  the  quay,  and  into  a  burge  basin ; 
tbsdepthatlow  water  in  front  of  tlie  city  being  from  ae2  to  42  liset.  lu  commerce  is  still  consider- 
sbie,  though  fur  bdk>w  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  »0,000,  and  SOOO  veaaeb  annually  entered  iU  port.  In  1829,  m5  ships  arrived ;  GHO  in 
lOO;  and  (nJy  382  in  1831 ;  bat  since  this  last  year  the  shipping  has  greatly  increased,  and  in 
1837  the  nmnber  of  Tesaeb  whidi  entered  was  14fl6,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  235,750. 


OMntf,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Weat  Flanders,  is  situated  in  51°  W  N.  and  r  54'  £.  PopubUfon, 
113NL  It  poaataaea  great  focilitiea  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  interior  by  means  of  railways 
and  canals.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by  two  of  the  largest  of  these,  vartlcuUurly  that  leading 
to  Braoae,  into  whidi  ahipa  of  great  tonnage  may  ent v  with  the  tide.  The  number  that  arrive 
anaaaUy  k  from  aw  to  6U0. 
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loans,  and  in  various  vravi  fodlitates  commerce. 
Its  capital  (exclusive  of  a  reserved  ftind)  coof 
slats  of  5O,UU0,00O  florins,  or  lU5.8i(),000  franca 
(£4,166,086),  and  it  issues  notes  to  the  amount 
of  40,000,000  francs,  in  sums  of  50,  KjO.  5uO,  and 
1000  francs.  The  Bank  qf  Belgium  at  Brussels 
was  founded  hi  1835,  with  a  charter  for  25  yeara. 
lU  capital  la  20,000,000  francs,  and  iU  banking 
operations  are  similar  to  the  society  lust  nameiL 
Both  are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  posaesa  numerous  dependemdea.  In 
1837,  the  Commercial  Bank  qf  Antwerp  was  in- 
stituted with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs ;  and 
numerous  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Finances.— TYie  public  revenueln  1839  amount- 
ed to  £4,163,821 ;  the  expenditure  to  £4,476,013. 
The  national  debt  consists,  UU  of  100,0(H.i,000 
francs,  borrowed  in  1831-32,  at  5  per  cent.,  chiefly 
for  the  organisation  of  the  anny ;  2(l,of  30,000,000 
francs,  borrowed  in  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for 
railways  and  other  means  of  communication ; 
3d,  of^a  floating  debt  of  25,000,000  francs,  at 
3^  per  cent.,  principally  for  railways  and  roads ; 
total,  155,000.000  francs,  or  £0,200,0i)0.  Th.sis 
exclusive  of  the  Belgian  portion  of  the  debt  uf 


Jtaamw  oad  ITc^pUf.— The  French  metrical 
■jstnn  WM  introdneed  in  1820. 

The  foOowfaig  old  meaaorea  are  atm  pariiaUy 
nsed  ^— The  Antwerp  allk  ell  =  27*32  Imp.  taichea, 
aadwooOenidl  =  »9J  Imp.  inchea ;  the  Brabant 
dl  =  2rf8  Imp.  faidiea;  tne  aam  of  50  stoops  = 
3J|  Ion.  gaUa  ;  the  velte  =  4*1  Imp.  galls. ;  the 
lMtefa7rvtortela=HiiImp.(|ra.;  andlOOlba. 
BiafcaBt  •vdfht  =r  103*36  lbs.  avoird.  The  Bra- 
beat  kagoels  9078yds. 

Jir«ns|r.r— The  general  monetary  miik  Is  now  the 
Fnaefa  franc,  which  is  avided  into  100  centimes, 
and  eqoal  9|d.  sterling.  In  aome  places  the 
Ootch  Horin  or  goildcr  (=  Is.  8d.  sterling)  is 
rtill  retahied,  particnlarly  in  foreign  exchanges ; 
and  in  others  the  Brabant  florin ;  the  hitter  is 
divided  into  90  sous,  each  of  12  denlers ;  6  florins 
Dotcfa  or  Netherlands  currency  =  7  florins  Bra- 
bant eorreocj ;  180  Dutch  florins  =  400  francs; 
and  110  florins  5  sous  Brabant  currency  =  20() 
franca.  The  national  coins  are  simiUr  to  those 
of  FaAJfca. 

The  naanoe  of  Mils  from  London  if  1  month's 
dale.    No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

BofiJks^— The  Sociiti  OHUrate  pour  favoriscr 
rindusbrU,  instituted  in  1822,  with  a  charter  for 
27  ysars,  ^seoottts  bills,  receives  deposits,  makes  |  the  Nctherhinds. 

BELL-BiETAL,  an  alloy  consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin.  A 
little  sine  is  added  to  small  shrill  bells. 

BEN-OIL«  a  £it  or  greasy  oil  procured  by  ex[)re88ion  from  tho  decorticated 
seeds  of  the  uuilandia  moriruja,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  Arabia,  £(^pt,  and 
Ethiopia.  It  is  inodorous,  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid  ;  hence  its  excel- 
lence for  tiie  manufacture  of  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  other  scented  oils. 

BENZOIN,  BENJAMIN,  or  FRANKINCENSE,  is  the  concrete  resinous 
juice  of  the  S^nut  befutoin,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is 
Bomeiimas  eaUed  a  fpuo,  hut  appears  rather  to  be  intermediate  between  resins  and 
balsams.  Benzoin  is  now^  chiefly  employed  to  yield  benzoic  acid,  and  for  other 
mnpoeee  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  to  bum  in  censers  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

' '  Boiaoin  oeoirs  in  large  masses,  on  which  the  imprMsion  of  tho  reed  mats  is  visible.  It  Is  quite 
dry,  and  aaafly  pnlveriaahle,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  spotted  with  clear  red,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  finaaeas,  haa  intermixed  a  hurger  number  of  tears  {Benzoe  ampgdaloidcM)  ^  resembling  in  sise 
aad  form  afanowb,  with  an  even  fracture,  having  a  greasy  lustre,  and  translucent ;  while  the  mass 
ii  opaque,  nneren  in  its  fracture,  and  occasionaBy  porous.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  balsamic,  and 
mfaMms:  its  amell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  kindled,  pleasant  and  balsaioic.  Bp.  gr.  1*068. 
The  hrae  masses,  quite  opaque,  of  a  brownish  or  bUckish  colour,  and  destitute  of  white  grains,  is 
albd  bensoin  hi  eorts."  {Dymean't  JHtpentaiory.) 
Bmnon  Acw  is  coamumly  extracted  from  benxoin;  but  it  exiata  also  in  storax,  the  balsams 
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of  Peru  and  Tola,  and  other  nitataneea.    **  Tha  ntoal  proMH  eonaiali  in  boOiiif  fkuiij  poirderri 


gum  benxoin  in  a  large  ^uanti^  of  water,  along  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  potaih,  by  whaai  nmu 


a  bensoate  is  formed.  To  the  solution,  after  being  filtered  and  oonoentraMd  bv  ei 
riatic  add  ia  added,  which  unites  with  the  base,  and  throws  down  the  benxofe  acfd.  It  is  thai 
dried  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  purified  by  nitOimation  **  {Twrntr't  Ckemistrp).  SoUknad  henole 
acid,  OTjIowen  nf  henxKrin^  which  should  alone  Im  used  for  medical  porpoaea.  oeeon  ia  wfeMi 
needle-like  prisms,  of  a  flocculent  appearance  when  in  mass,  with  a  soft,  silky  lostrt;  taals,st 
first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  pungent ;  odour  peculiar,  and  highly  oharacterlstie.  Bp.  gr.  Ow. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  completely  m  alcohoL 

BERGAMOT,  the  fnmprant  firnit  of  the  Bernunot  onmge4ree  (CUrtwBmMMf), 
from  the  rind  of  which  an  essential  oil  of  aelidoiis  quality  is  obtained.  Both  by 
pressure  and  distillation.  This  oil  or  essence  is  limpid,  fluid,  and  yeUowidi,  witki 
smell  resembling  that  of  oranges.    Sp.  gr.  0*888.    It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

BERMUDAS.    [West  Indies.] 

BERRI,  a  Turkish  road  measure,  equal  1826  Imp.  yards. 

BERRIES  are  soft  and  succulent  fruits,  haTin||[  their  seed  lyinc  looedT  amov 
pulp.  A  description  of  those  chiefly  imported  will  be  found  under  the  OMdifl 
nay,  juniper,  and  yellow  berries. 

BERYL,  an  ornamental  stone,  differing  little  from  emerald,  exeepi  in  eokor. 
The  emerald  is  green  ;  all  the  yarieties  of  other  colours,  tinged  more  or  len  yeUoir 
and  blue,  or  altogether  colourless,  are  beryls.  Common  form,  the  hexahedral  pnoi ; 
transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque  ;  lustre,  yitreous.  Sp.  gr.  2*75.  Localities 
Brazil,  Siberia,  France^  and  United  States.  Such  varieties  of  beryl  as  are  elsir, 
transparent,  and  exhibit  brilliant  shades  of  sky-blue,  or  mountain-green|  aredene- 
minated  by  lapidaries  aqua  marine,  or  precious  beryl.  The^  are  principally  hromM 
from  the  Brazils,  and  occur  in  considerable  masses.    (PhMipt^  MineralogpJ) 

BETEL,  an  East  Indian  pUnt  {Piper  betel),  the  leaf  of  which,  mixed  with  the 
fhiit  of  the  Areca  palm  {A.  catechu),  commomy  called  betel,  or  pinang  nut, aid 
fine  lime  FChunam],  forms  a  hot  and  acrid  masticatory,  in  almost  uniTeiBal  use  ii 
India  ana  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  mixture  is  used  by  boUi  eeauiy  aad  st 
all  ages.  It  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  also  to 
in  those  not  habituated  to  its  use. 


The  drawing  of  betel  forms  an  important  branch  of  eastern  etiquette.  BUndcn  atatea  **  lUi 
custom  is  universal  amoQg  the  Sumatrans,  who  carry  the  ingredients  conflantJty  alMHit  tiMB*  aal 
serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in  a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  nan  ia  a 
brass  box,  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better  ranks  of  people  art  usually  of  rilver,  «»• 
bossed  with  rude  flguree.  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  tie  betel  is  prasentad  aa  mtommd 
politeness,  and  an  act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  rt^tct  It  on  the  ettsr, 
would  be  an  affront ;  aa  it  would  be  likewise  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank  to  addreaa  a  fraataiB 
without  the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  oooaiate  in  spieailiai 
on  the  sirih,  or  piper  betel  leaf,  a  small  Quantity  of  the  diunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a  sttss  at 
the  pinang-nut.  From  the  mastication  oi  these  proceeds  a  Juice  whidi  tinges  the  saliva  of  abrl^M 
red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  Thu  hue  being  nomanm^ 
cated  to  the  mouth  and  lips  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable  flavour  is  imparted  te  fte 
breath.  The  Juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentetion  produced  by  the  time),  tboa^  Ml 
always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  beteL"    {History  qfSunurira.) 

Betel-Nut,  or  Areca,  forms  an  article  of  extensive  commerce  fh>m  port  to  port  ia 
India  ;  and  a  very  large  quantity  is  annually  carried  to  China.  The  nuts  are  seUooi 
imported  into  Britain,  though  Mr  Milbum  thinks  they  might  be  of  use  in  aomeaa* 
nuractures,  as  they  are  employed  in  dyeing  cottons  in  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  so  called  from  Byzantium,  the  ancient  name  of  Confltaa- 
tinople,  which,  during  the  middle  M;e8,  furnished  most  of  the  European  kingdens 
with  gold  money.  !E^zants  wore  the  tolidi  of  the  old  scale ;  they  were  six  to  the 
ounce,  and  were  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  B^ont  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  a  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  gold  coin,  and  it  was  sooeeeded  ia 
the  same  general  sense  by  the  gulden  or  florin. 

BEZOAR,  an  animal  concretion  highly  valued  in  the  East,  where  it  is  mippoaed 
to  possess  many  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  The  greater  portton  u  no- 
cured  from  the  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  The  most  highly  Tahieid  is 
obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  Ca^a  aegagrus,  or  wildgoat  of  Persia.  BeMan 
have  long  Mien  into  merited  disuse  m  Europe. 

BILL  OF  ENTRY,  a  note  of  the  particuhtrs  of  goods  entered  at  the  Cuton- 
house,  delivered  with  certain  duplicates  to  the  collector  or  oomprtroUer  of  the  ptuit 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Customs  Regulation  Act,  of  which  an  afaridgmnt 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Customs. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  may  be  defined  a  written  order  directing  one  party  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another— either  the  person  who  gives  the  order  or  aocne  turd 
pwty~-at  some  day  fixed  or  asoeitainable.    The  individuid  who  iesuee  the  Older 
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iicaSed  iha  drawer  ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addreasod  is  called  the  drawee 
[DuwEE  iRD  Dkawvb],  until  lie  ooneent  to  honour  the  draft  or  obey  the  order, 
iftcr  which  be  is  called  the  acceptor  [Aocbpiob].  The  Mil  may  be  passed  trma 
hud  to  hand  by  dellTerr  or  indorsation,  aocordin/^  to  circnmstances  [iNooRflATioif], 
ud  in  the  latter  case,  ine  person  irho  makes  over  is  called  the  inaorser,  and  the 


the  indorsee.    He  who  is  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  bill. 
ind  the  dbUgation  contained  in  ft,  is  called  the  holder  or  the  payee.    Bills  of 


pemm  who  reeciToe 


eichuge.  as  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  (wwerful  engines  in  conducting  trade, 
in  peeoltarW  priTileged  by  the  lawj  requiring  few  woras.  and  no  solemnities  or 
execntioD.  There  is  no  partienlar  rorm  for  a  bill  of  exchange  required  by  law, 
futher  than  that  the  mandate  to  pay  in  money  be  distinct,  and  the  person  who  is  to 
psj,  the  person  who  is  to  reoeiTe,  ana  the  time  of  payment  shall  be  ascertainable  be- 
yond a  doabi.  A  mere  request  to  pay  money  is  not  a  bill,  for  the  drawee  is  presumed 
to  be  the  drawer's  debtor,  and  the  bill  must  be  an  absolute  assi^ment  of  the  debt ; 
nor  is  an  acknowledgment  of  debt,  or  a  promise  to  pay  which  is  part  of  a  bai^n 
for  the  nle  of  goods.  Where  a  bill  has  all  the  apparent  requisites,  though  an  ez- 
preision  which  takes  it  out  of  this  species  of  document  bo  fraudulently  introduced 
to  escape  observation,  it  would  appesr  that  it  will  still  be  held  a  bill  against  the 
eoBaitter  of  the  frand.  This  was  held  where  the  word  "  at*'  was  introduced  in 
▼cry  small  letters  within  the  tail  of  the  S  of  Sir  in  the  address  to  the  drawee 


(AUan  e.  Mawson,  4  Camp.  115).  An  order  to  pay  in  anj  thing  other  than  cash  is 
not  a  biU,  as  **  in  East  India  bonds,"  **  in  bank-notes,*'  &c.  The  amount  must  be 
ipeeifte,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  words  **  or  whatever  else  may  be  due," 
would  vitiate  a  bill.  The  money  must  be  payable  "  at  all  events."  and  any  condition 
which  may  alfoet  the  certainty  of  the  declared  intentions  of  tne  parties  to  hold  it 
an  absolute  ovder  to  nay  at  some  time  or  other,  will  vitiate  the  bin,  as,  where  A  B 
agrees  to  pav  vdien  C  D  shall  marry,  or  at  a  certain  time  if  C  D  be  alive  then, 
or  if  C  D  snail  have  disposed  of  certain  property.  IiVom  the  time  when  a  bill 
is  drawn  and  delivered,  it  becomes  by  the  operation  of  the  contract  of  mandate,  a 
doenment  of  debt  in  favour  of  the  payee,  for  he  who  in  fulfilment  of  an  obligation 
gives  an  order  on  another  to  pay,  becomes  himself  responsible  on  that  other  not 
performing.  If  the  drawee  is  not  indebted  to  the  drawer,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  has  "  no  eflfects,"  he  will  not  be  liable,  even  thoujdi  he  has  accepted,  to  the 
tewer,  bnt  third  narties  who  have  received  the  paper  for  value,  aro  not  affected 
by  the  obligations  oetween  the  original  parties,  otnerwise  than  as  they  appear  on 
the  bilL    [AoooiniODATio!f  Bill.] 

A  dravrer  mnerally  amiends  his  usual  signaturo  at  the  foot  of  the  mandate.  The 
acceptor  to  mom  it  is  aadressed  generally  signs  below  the  drawer,  either  with  or 
witnont  the  word  "  accepts"  before  his  name.  An  indorser  commonly  puts  his 
name  on  the  back,  with  or  without  a  direction  to  pay  to  a  particular  person. 
[Drawkb.  Aockptor.  Indobsek.]  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mention  on  the  face  of 
a  bin  that  it  is  **  for  value  received ;"  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  general 
case  valne  is  presumed,  and  need  not  be  proved  by  the  party  pleading  it  unless 
where  a  bill  has  been  originalljr  obtained  through  fraud,  or  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  delivery  bj  a  person  not  entitled  to  make  deuvery,  or  in  that  of  a  bill  which  has 
been  stolen.  In  Scotland  the  presumption  of  value  is  so  strong  that  no  evidence  will 
be  received  to  contradict  it  but  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  party  pleading  it.  Persons 
may  come  under  general  obligations  as  to  bills  which  have  to  be  made  specific  by 
the  acts  of  o^rs.  Thus  if  one  makes  a  bill  blank  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  any  bona 
fide  holder  is  entitled  to  fill  in  his  own  name.  A  person  who  delivers  a  blank  bill 
frtamp,  drawn  or  accepted,  is  liable  for  whatever  sum,  covered  by  the  stamp,  mav 
be  filled  in.  Bills  may  be  subscribed  by  procuration.  Whoever  takes  such  a  bill, 
however,  must  assuro  himself  of  the  procurator  or  agent's  authority  to  grant  it, 
for  if  be  exceed  his  powers,  the  bill  will  not  be  effectual  aniinst  his  emnloyer.  A 
person  who  signs  **  per  procuration"  should  mention  that  ne  does  80,otncrwi8e  he 
will  be  personally  liable. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  divided  into  foreign  and  inland  ;  the  former  aro  drawn  in 
one  country  and  payable  in  another,  the  latter  aro  drawn  and  payable  in  the  same 
country.  A  bill  drawn  in  one  of  the  three  British  kingdoms  on  a  person  resident 
in  another,  is,  for  some  purposes,  considered  a  foroign  bill.  The  peculiar  privileges 
which  attach  to  bills  as  negotiable  instruments,  wero  first  awarded  to  foreign  bills, 
or  to  those  drawn  in  Britain  and  payable  abroad,  and  arose  out  of  the  absurd 
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both  are  analoffons  to  each  other.  The  chief  distinction  is  in  the  praotiee  of  pro* 
test  in  England,  which  is  necessary  on  occasion  of  the  dishonour  of  a  foreifli  oiU, 
but  is  limited  in  effect  and  practice  in  inUnd  bills.  [Pbotest.]  Foreign  buls  in 
generall J  drawn  in  seTeral  sets  or  parts,  transmitted  bj  different  conreyanoesj  in 
order  tliat  if  any  one  or  more  should  be  lost,  another  mav  arrire  safe  for  being 
presented.  Eacn  bears  that  it  is  nayable  on  tne  others  not  oeing  paid,  as,  **  pty 
this  my  second  bill  of  exchange,  nrst  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not 
being  pud,"  &c.  The  drawee  of  a  bill  drawn  in  sets  should  only  accept  oneof  tiiB 
Bets,  as  it  is  held  that  if  he  accept  one  set,  and  afterwards  pay  another  aet,  he  will 
not  DC  liberated  from  the  claim  of  a  bond,  fide  holder  of  the  accepted  ones. 

By  special  statute  in  England,  all  bills  under  20s.  are  void,  and  those  between 
that  sum  and  £5  must  be  made  payable  within  twenty-one  days  after  date,  contain 
the  name  and  description  of  the  payee,  and  bear  date  at  the  time  of  makinc.  TheT 
must  likewise  be  attested  by  a  subscrioing  witness  (15  Geo.  III.  c.  51, 17  Geo.  IIl 
c.  30,  and  27  Geo.  I II.  c.  1 6).  [Indorsement.]  Persons  negotiating  in  E2iiB;land  billi 
or  notes  under  £5,  or  on  which  less  than  £5  remains  undischarg^.  uaAe  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England,  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  tnan  £5,  or  more 
than  £20  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  65,  §  1 ).  Bills  of  exchange  must  be  on  a  proper  stamp.  In 
Britain  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  scale  of  duties  for  those  drawn  not  exceeding  two 
months  after  date,  or  sixtjr  days  after  sight,  which  are  said  to  be  at  short  date,  and 
those  at  longer  periods^  which  are  said  to  be  at  long  date  (55  Creo.  III.  c.  184,  Schedy. 
There  is  no  such  distmction  in  the  schedule  of  the  Irish  stamp  act,  56  Geo.  lit. 
c.  56.  There  are  separate  tables  for  bills  drawn  in  sets,  each  set  requiring  to  be 
stamped.  The  principal  exemptions  are,  bills  issued  ov  the  Bank  of  Ei^land ; 
bills  drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  for  paying  and  supplying  the  army  ana  navy 
(55  (^.  III.  c.  184,  Schedule).  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  49,  §  15.  drafta  on  banken 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  of  drawing  are  exempt,  proviaed  the  place  where 
the  draft  is  issued  be  specified,  and  they  TOar  date  on  or  before  the  day  of  issue, 
and  do  not  direct  payment  to  be  made  by  bills  or  promissory  notes.  Althou^  u 
aboye  stated,  a  document  which  is  not  an  order  to  pay  money  **  at  all  erents/  ie 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  bill,  yet  an  order  on  any  particular  ftmd  wnich 
may  or  may  not  be  available,  or  depending  on  a  contingency  which  may  nerer 
happen,  if  made  payable  to  bearer,  or  to  order,  or  deliver^  to  a  payee,  requires  a 
stamp  (Sched.)*  Persons  connected  with  the  issue  of  bills  not  duly  stamped,  forfeit 
£50  :  and  persons  post-dating  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the 
smaller  duty  applicable  to  billB  at  snort  date,  or  being  in  any  way  accessary  to  the 
issue  of  such  post-dated  bills,  forfeit  £100  (55  Geo.  III.  e.  184,  §§  11  &  1^  Per- 
sons evading  the  stamp-duties  under  colour  of  the  exemptions  in  favour  of  bank 
notes,  and  bdls.  and  drafts,  forfeit  £100  (§  13).  A  bill  not  duly  stamped  is  not  ad- 
missible as  eviaence  of  any  description  of  obligation,  and  cannot  be  regarded  by  a 
court  of  justice  (31  (Seo.  III.  c.  25,  §  19,  and  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  §  8).  It  is  no 
objection  to  the  stamp  on  a  bill,  that  it  is  of  greater  denomination  than  that  re- 
quired by  law,  or  that  it  is  a  stamp  adapted  to  a  different  purpose  (if  of  the  assigned 
or  greater  denomination),  provided  it  have  not  the  different  purpose  stated  on  its 
face  (55  (?eo.  III.  c.  184,  §  10).  A  bill  cannot  properly  be  stamped  after  it  is  iasoed ; 
but  if  the  commissioners  have  stanmed  it^  the  period  of  applying  the  stamp  cannot 
be  objected  to  against  the  holder  of  the  bill.  But  where  a  bill  is  stampea,  of  the 
proper  or  higher  value,  with  a  wrong  denomination  on  the  face  of  it,  it  may  be  re- 
stamped. 

Bills,  though  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  "  chose  in  action,"  which  is  not  strictlv 
assignable, may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  or  negotiated.  [Chosb  in  Action.] 
In  England,  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished,  there  must  be  negotiable  words, 
such  as  **  or  order,"  '*  or  bearer ;"  in  Scotland  this  is  not  requisite.  A  bill  pay- 
able to  A  B,  or  order,  is  indorsable  by  A  B,  and  payable  to  his  indorsee.  A 
bill  payable  to  A  B,  or  bearer,  is  payable  to  whosoever  holds  it,  A  B's  name  not 
affecting  the  nature  of  the  document.  The  various  parties  upon  a  bill,  besides  the 
acceptor,  indorsers.  drawers,  and  others,  become  liable  for  its  payment  on  failure 
of  the  acceptor.  The  acceptor's  failure  to  pay  is  commonlv  said  to  be  an  act  of  dis- 
honour. If  the  drawee  refuse  acceptance,  this  likewise  is  oishonour,  and  is  held  to 
be  such  a  prospective  reftisal  of  payment  as  entitles  the  holder  to  claim  immedi- 
ately from  the  drawer,  or,  if  there  oe  an  indorser,  on  that  indorser,  who  has  re- 
course on  the  drawer ;  but  to  entitle  him  thus  to  recur  on  the  original  parties,  there 
are  obligations  on  the  holder,  vnthout  performing  which  he  is  hela  not  to  have 
duly  negotiated.  He  must  present  the  bill  for  acceptance  and  for  payment  on  the 
proper  occasions.    [Pbesentmsnt.]    He  must  give  notice  of  non-^aoceptanoe,  <v  of 
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rrneni  ;  &ad  in  particolar  cases  he  mast  hare  the  bill  protested  in  such  cir- 
ices.  [Notice.  Protest.]  In  Scotland  dae  negotiation  gives  a  bill  which 
iiregolarity  on  its  face  a  peculiar  priyilege,  by  which  it  is  held  as  the  decree 
nriy  and  put  in  immediate  execution,  unless  (»u8e  can  be  shown  for  sus- 
S.  [DiUQSNCBySuMMA&Y.]  BiUs  of  exchange  cease  in  England  to  be  do- 
■  oTdebt  on  the  expiry  dT  six  years  from  the  time  named  for  payment. 
eo.  IV.  c.  14,  §  3,  no  memorandum  of  part  pa3rment  by  the  party  receivinir 
it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  bill  out  of  the  rule.  In  Scotland,  by  12  Geo.  III. 
37.and  23  Greo.  III. c.  18,  §  55,  no  action  can  be  commencea  on  bills  after 
n  from  the  time  of  payment.  This  provision  does  not  affect  the  debt  or 
ion  on  which  the  bill  proceeds,  which  is  still  open  to  be  proved  otherwise. 
r  on  Bilis.    Chitiy  on  B'UU.    Thornton  on  BWs.) 

Form  or  OaoiKARV  Inland  Bilu 
^      ^      .  London,  Janiuury  1, 1840. 

I  aaootlu  after  date,  pay  to  me  or  order.  One  Hundred  Pounds,  for  value  received. 

.._  John  Smith, 

r  WOBam  Anderson,  Merchant,  Glasgow.  William  Anderson. 

This  admits  of  the  following  varfaitions,  according  to  circnmstanoes :— Instead  of  '*  three 
after  date,"  it  may  be  **  at  sight,"  or  at  such  a  time  '*  after  sight,**  or  at  such  a  specified 
r  **  on  demand ;"  and  the  instruction  to  pay  may  be  **  to  AB  or  order." 

Form  or  a  Pbomissorv  Notb. 

London,  January  1,  1840. 
»  nonths  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr  John  Smith,  or  order.  One  Hundred  Pounds, 
«  received.  William  Anderson, 

rariations  above  noticed,  in  regard  to  a  bill,  are  all  applicable,  so  (ar  as  they  are  consistent 
e  nAtare  of  the  document 

Form  or  a  Forxiqn  Bill. 

Havana,  April  1, 184a 
dlqrB  after  siglit  of  this  First  of  Exdumge  (Second  and  Third  unpaid) ,  pay  to  the  order  of 
Lamb  and  Thompson,  Five  Hundred  via  Forty  Pounds  sterling,  value  received;  and 
ko  aoooont,  with  or  without  advice  of  Thomas  Forbes. 

>hn  Walker,  Esq.,  Liverpool  \  John  Walker,  payable  at  the  office  of 

Ha  in  l4>ndon.  /  Messrs  Barclay  and  Company,  London. 

laming  of  the  payee  admits  of  the  same  variations  as  are  exhibited  in  an  inland  bill.  The 
purmeat  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  various  ways  applicable  to  an  inland  bill.  The  term 
m*  ia  somettanee  employed  to  express  the  period  of  running  in  foreign  bills.  It  means  a 
time  fixed  by  custom  as  between  any  two  places,  and  the  perk>d  covered  by  a  usance  will 
re  depend  on  the  places  of  drawing  and  payment.  **  An  usance  between  this  kingdom  and 
■dam,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Altona,  or  Paris,  or  any  place  in  France,  is  one  calendjir 
firom  the  date  of  the  bill ;  an  usance  between  us  and  Cadis,  Madrid,  or  Bilbao,  two ;  an 
between  us  and  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  three."  (Bayley  on  Billi,  2A1.) 

LL  OF  HEALTH.    TQuarantine.] 

^L  OF  LADING  is  the  acknowledgment  given  by  tho  master  of  a  ship  for 
Skipped.  It  is  a  negotiable  instrument.  Several  parts  or  copies  are  made 
le  for  the  use  of  the  master,  the  others  for  the  snipper,  who,  by  means  of 
can  give  a  title  to  the  consignee  or  other  person  ror  whom  tho  goods  are 
sd,  to  receive  them.    The  following  is  an  ordinary  form  of  a  bill  oflading  : 

Shipped  in  good  order  uid  well-conditioned  by  John  Smith  &.  Co.,  in  and  upon 

>the  gotMl  ship  called  the  Elizabeth,  whereof  is  mx»ter  for  this  present  voyage  William 
Neuon,  and  now  riding  in  the  river  Douro,  and  bound  for  Leith,  ten  hogsheads  red 
Port  Wine,  being  marlied  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in 
the  like  good  order  and  well-conditioned  at  the  aforesaid  port  of  Leith,  the  dangers  of 
the  leas  onlv  excepted,  unto  Mr  Henry  Ivison,  or  to  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying 
freight  for  the  said  goods,  sixty  shillings  sterling  per  ton,  with  primage  and  average 
aecostomed.  In  witness  whereof,  the  master  of  the  said  ship  hath  affirmed  to  three 
m.  bills  of  lading,  all  of  this  tenor  wid  date,  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  the 
:COb  others  to  stand  void. 

W.  Nklbon. 
OportOt  AprOe,  1840. 

en  the  goods  are  put  on  board,  a  receipt  is  ^j^erally  given  by  the  master  ; 
after?rards  exchanged  by  the  holder  for  the  bill  of  lading.  It  must  bo  writ- 
a  stamp.  It  will  m  observed  that  there  is  a  clause,  as  in  bills  of  exchange 
in  sets,  providing  that  one  set  being  honoured,  the  others  are  void.  The 
B  two  objects.  It  nxes  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  goods  received,  and 
ieh  the  snipmaster  is  responsible  fAFFREiOHTMENT],  and  convoys  a  title  to 
d  delivery.  It  mav,  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  be  negotiated  by  simple  indor- 
aad  delivery,  whicn  will  carry  a  right  to  the  goods.  No  intimation  to  the 
.ster  is  necessary,  he  being  bound  to  deliver  to  the  holder.  Notwithstanding 
ivery  of  the  negotiable  instrument,  the  goods  are  still  liable  to  be  stopped 
miu,  as  in  tbe  hands  of  a  middleman  before  they  reach  the  consignee. 


s> 
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[Stopping  in  transitu.]  If  the  bill  hu  been  indorsed  for  ralne  by  ihe  oonsignee, 
or  his  authorized  agent,  the  property  is  nassed^  and  the  right  to  stop  ceases.  The 
right  to  stop  is  not  barrod  by  deliyery  or  the  bill  unindorsed  to  a  third  party,  nor 
by  indorsation  without  yalue,  or  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  indorsee  tbst 
the  goods  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  indorser,  ana  that  the  transaction  is  fraudukot, 
nor  where  the  indorsee  has  received  notice  of  the  consi^ee's  insolvency.  The  in- 
dorsee  however  is  not  held  bound  to  inquire  into  the  abihty  of  the  indorser  to  pav  fot 
the  goods,  and  to  secure  him  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  slranld  take  tiie  bill  witMt 
notice  that  the  goods  have  not  been  paid  for  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  not  received 
**  notice  of  such  circumstances  as  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  not  fkirly  and  iMmonr- 
ably  assignable*'  (Gumming  v.  Brown,  9  East,  516.  See  Salomons  «.  Niseoi, 
2  T.  R,  674).  Partial  value  will  give  an  onerous  right  to  a  oorresponding  extent, 
and  to  that  extent  bar  stoppage.  Where  the  indorsee  undertook  to  make  advanees 
which  he  failed  to  make,  it  was  held  that  a  claim  on  previous  advances  was  no  bar 
to  the  right  to  stop  (Newsom  v.  Thornton,  6  Eati,  17) ;  but  ^  where  the  oonsiioiee, 
before  his  insolvency,  and  before  the  goods  had  arrived,  has  indorsed  tiie  bul  of 
lading  to  a  third  party  as  a  security  for  advances^  the  equitable  right  of  the  unpaid 
vendor  to  stop  the  goods  (although  he  has  no  strictly  legal  right  to  resume  posses- 
sion even  after  the  claim  is  satiraed)  continues,  subject  only  to  the  amount  of  nch 
claim  ;  and,  if  the  indorsee  holds  in  his  hands  any  other  property  belonging  to  the 
insolvent,  the  unpaid  vendor  has  an  equity  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  itlnuie  first 
place."  (Morton  on  Vendort  and  Purchaaert.  196, 197.  Holt  on  Shipmngj  869-878. 
Smith's  Mercantile  L.  243-246.    BeWs  Com.  i.  198,  219.) 

BILL  OF  PARCELS  is  an  account  of  goods  sold  given  by  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser.  It  usually  contains  the  description,  quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  each 
article  ;  with  a  statement  of  the  place,  date,  and  terms  oi  credit. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT,  a  form  ot  entry  at  the  custom-house,  by  which  goods,  re- 

rting  which  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of  taH  information,  may  be  prorisioii- 
,  landed  for  examination.    The  bill  must  contain  **  the  best  description  that 
can  be  given/'  and  a  perfect  entry  is  required  to  be  made  within  three  days.  {Cm- 

TOMS.1 

BILL  OF  STORE,  a  form  of  writing  by  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  may  be 
entered  at  the  custom-house  for  reimportation  ;  also  a  custom-house  lioense  per- 
mitting the  provisions  and  stores  necessary  for  a  ship's  voyage  to  be  shi^ed  onty 
free  and  without  entry :  this  last  is  sometimes  termed  a  Vietuauing  BUL  [Cubiom&j 

BILLINGSGATE.    [MAWLEre.] 

BILLON,  in  coinage,  a  base  alloy  of  gold  or  silver  (generally  the  latter)  in  which 
copper  is  predominant.  The  word  is  derived  from  tne  French,  but  its  origin  is 
douDtAil.    In  Spain  billon  money  is  called  moneda  de  veUon, 

BIRCH  (Beiula  alba),  a  graceful  forest  tree,  common  in  the  cold  parts  of  Eo- 
rope.  It  is  valuable  for  poor  elevated  soils,  and  on  wet  or  spring  land ;  but  is 
seldom  planted  on  favoured  soils,  as  its  timber  is  not  durable,  and  m  little  esteem. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  underwood,  and  by  the  turner  and  wheelwright.  In  Scotland 
it  is  much  employed  for  undressed  palings  ;  and  sometimes  cut  into  staves  for  her- 
ring barrels.  It  affords  good  charcoal.  The  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye  for  wool,  and 
also  the  oil  used  in  making  Russia  leather.  The  black  birch  of  America  iB.  lenta), 
imported  into  this  countir.  is  a  compact  handsome  wood  ;  but  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  used  for  forming  the  sliaes  of  dinin^-tables,  and  similar  purposes. 

BIRD-LIME,  an  adhesive,  tenacious^  vegetable  product,  obtoined  principally 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly  b^  bruising,  long  boiling  in  water,  ana  fermenta- 
tion; the  mass  being  again  boiled  in  water  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  oonsistOMe. 
This  kind  is  of  a  jp^enish  colour,  odour  resembling  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  having 
a  bitter  taste.  Bird  lime  is  also  procured  from  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  ud 
other  plants.    In  commerce  it  generally  occurs  in  an  impure  state. 

BIRD  NESTS  (EDIBLE),  in  oriental  commerce,  a  celebrated  luxury  of  the 
table,  highly  esteemed  by  the  (jihinese.  They  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
Ulirundo  esculenta)  common  in  the  EUutem  or  Malayan  Islands,  fit>m  whence 
immense  quantities  are  exported  into  Clhina.  The  nest  when  pure  is  of  a  cream- 
white  colour,  senutranslucent,  and  in  shape  and  size  like  a  quarter  of  an  orange. 
It  is  muco-albuininous,and  in  soup  possesses  little  or  no  taste,— at  least  to  the  Eu- 
ropean palate.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dish  by  the  C!hinese,  however,  such  a 
number  of  fine  stimulants  are  generally  added,  tnat  of  right  it  occupies  the  first 
rank  amongst  relishes  at  their  tables.  These  nests  are  said  by  Meyen  {Q^arter^jf 
Review,  voL  liii.  p.  333)  to  be  formed  of  the  sea-weed,  Spfusrocoeous  cartUagineus  var. 
utaeeus  aq.    The  swallow  eats  the  fresh  weeds,  and  permits  them  to  soften  for 
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nme  tlniA  in  its  stomach,  iller  which  it  throwB  up  the  mass  now  conrcrtod  into 
»jeQ7,and  stioka  it  together  to  form  the  nest.  The  nests  are  brought  in  their 
nw  lUte  to  China,  wl^re  they  are  cleaned  in  immense  warehouses  bnilt  for  the 
porpoee^  and  then  ea^osed  to  sale.  Thej  are  acooonted  in  that  ooontry  hi^y 
raionttTe* 

Dnqnuitity  of  edible  bird**  Mite  ainraslly  exported  from  Javm  to  China  is  MHmeted  at  no 
Imlbn  too  pecols  ;  of  whidi  byflv  th«  larseit  pffoportkm  is  the  produce  of  the  Javan  roelu  and 
Iflla  Tha  pnoa  whkdk  thoee  neete  of  the  bert  qaalitj  have  of  faUe  yean  broui^t  in  the  Canton 
Md  Amoy  mariiffte  has  been  40  BpanMi  doUwe  per  oatty.  Tbej  are  uaoally  daaed  into  lint, 
iMOBd,  and  third  aorta,  differing  In  prlea  from  40  to  15  Spanish  dollar*,  and  eren  10  and  lees  for 
(he  BMMt  ordinary.  In  the  Malayan  islands  in  general  but  little  ears  Is  taken  of  the  roeks  and 
tKftrmiMtjti  prodnoa  tide  dainty,  and  the  nests  procured  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as 
Ihu  otibertrlia  would  be.  In  Java,  where  perfaape  the  hirds  are  fswer,  and  the  nests  in  general 
liBftM  tiMi  tiKMa  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  more  eastern  islands,  both  the  quantity  and  the 
Valily  bava  baon  eonsidenUy  Improved  br  European  manegement.  The  caverns  which  the  birds 
■re  tend  to  flreqoant  are  deanaed>y  smnlnng  and  the  burning  of  sulphur,  and  the  destruction  of 
si  the  old  nfto.  The  birds  are  then  Ml  undiBturbed  to  Conn  their  nests,  and  the  gathering  takes 
pliee  as  soon  aa  tt  Is  ealcniated  that  tha  young  are  fledged.    If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 


the  eggs  are  apifai  Inid  in  them,  they  lose  their  pure  eobur  and  transparency,  and  are  no  longer 
'  wfivt  are  tetmad  the  first  sort.  Much  of  their  exoellenoe  and  peculiar  properties,  however, 
on  fha  sitaatlon  of  the  plaee  hi  whidi  they  are  formed,  and  the  nature  of^the  different  sub- 
to  wMdi  they  are  fixed.  The  beet  are  procured  in  the  deepest  caverns  (the  fsvourite 
letreat  of  the  birds),  where  a  nitrons  dampness  eontinuallv  prevails,  and  where,  being  formed 
spdnst  tha  sides  of  the  cavern,  they  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  without  which  they  are  little  esteemed 
ky  tha  Chhiesw     (AMcftenteryer**  Voifagu,) 

BIRDS  OF  PARADISE,  a  cenns  of  birds  iParaditea)  remarkable  for  the  ez- 
treme  eleganee  and  richness  of  weir  feathers.  There  are  varions  species,  but  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  is  that  which  is  best  known  and  oftenest  seen — the  great 
eiMrald  (P.  opoda).  The  beanty  of  the  male  of  this  species  exceeds  all  description  ; 
and  eren  the  most  maipiifioent  drawings  cannot  represent  the  yiyid  and  chang- 
ing tints  of  the  originals.  The  feather  of  these  birds  is  mnch  sought  after  to 
decorate  the  torbans  of  oriental  chiefs,  and  in  this  and  other  countries  is  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  In  dimensions  the  yarious  species 
difer  eonsioeimblT.  The  bodies  of  most  are  not  larger  than  that  of  a  thrush, 
ahhonih  the  tUcKness  of  their  plumage  makes  them  appear  the  size  of  a  large 
They  are  found  only  in  the  Papuan  islands,  firom  whence  they  are  carried 
'the  natiTos  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Spice  islands  ;  and  are  imported  into 
almost  wholly  f^om  Batavia,  the  number  of  which  it  receiyes  annually  is 
by  Dr  Ruschenberger  at  1500,  valued  at  10,000  florins. 

Tbm  natives  of  New  Guinea  entrap  the  birds,  or  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows ;  end  thev  pre- 
pare the  aUns  with  eoosidermble  nicety,  having  removed  the  true  winn,  wliich  are  not  so  brilliant 
as  the  other  feathers,  and  cut  off  the  legs.   TIm  absence  of  feet  in  all  toe  birds  of  paradise  brought 
to  Europe  gave  rise  to  the  Csble  that  they  had  no  power  of  alighting,  and  were  always  on  the  wing. 
Their  migratory  habits  may  probablv  also  have  given  some  colour  to  this  tale.    At  the  nutmeg 
s«a!ion  thev  arrive  in  flights  m  the  East  Indian  Islands,  where,  according  to  popular  iMiief,  the 
strength  of  this  q>iee  so  intozicatee  them  that  they  fail  dead  drunk  to  the  earth. 
**  Thoee  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice  time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer  flood.**— Moore, 

BIRMA,  AY  A,  or  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  is  situated  on  the  western  part  of 
the  Eaatem  Peninsula  of  India,  betwixt  15*'  and  28**  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Aasam  and  the  adjacent  states  ;  £.  by  Siam,  and  the  Shan  nations ;  S.  by 
SiuB,  the  sea,  and  Um  British  district  of  Martaban  ;  and  W.  by  the  sea  and  the 
British  poasessionfl  of  Aracan  and  Bengal.  The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly 
QDOjOOO  sqoare  miles,  and  population  at  4,000,000.  The  capital  is  Aya,  in  21<*  50^ 
N.  96*  5Cr  EL  ;  pop.  50,000.  The  goyemment  is  a  despotic  monarchy  ;  but  the  soye- 
reign.  called  Aoy  has  two  councils,  a  public  and  a  priyate  one,  through  which 
his  edicts  are  issued. 

The  two  gnat  divMons  of  the  empire,  Ava  and  P^u,  are  throughout  intersected  by  the  river 
Irmvady,  wfafcfa,  rising  in  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  flows  through  several  mouths  into  the  gulf 
of  Martaban.  Arm  oocnplse  the  upper  or  northern  district  of  the  Irrawady ;  and  i*egu,  in  the 
bwir  or  Boutbera  <Ustrlct,  is  a  sort  of  delta  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  this 
rivir.  fisyood  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  little  is  known  respecting  the  interior.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Ava,  tha  country  b  mountainous  and  irregular,  and  the  valleys  generally  narrow,  but 
Mar  Amarapoora.  the  country  opens  up ;  and  the  portion  betwixt  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
KyH  XHmyD.is  tha  most  fBrtUe  uid  populous  part  <n  the  empire,  containing  Ava  and  several  other 
mallei  alile  towna.  Below  Ava  the  Irrswady  is  a  nuOotio  river,  and  betwixt  IS**  N.  lat.  and 
tkeim,  tt  throws  oflTa  great  number  of  branches  of  various  magnitudes,  watering  an  immense  dis- 
triBLaaid  attor^Dg  •»  internal  navigation  scarcely  equalled  in  any  country.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
tilibm  '— ^  and  antimony  are  found  bi  Birma,  chiefly  in  tbe  mountainous  districto  on  the 
H. 'iTbaTtSo  mats"*-  riches  of  the  country  are  much  neglected ;  coal,  amber,  nitre,  salt,  and 
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limestone  alao  exiit  abundantly  In  various  places ;  the  most  remarkabto  mineral  product,  however, 
is  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  an  enormous  qiuuitity  of  which  is  produced  from  wdia  near  Prome, 
and  uMd  throughout  the  provinces,  yielding  a  large  revenue  to  TOvermnent. 

The  princip<u  vegetable  productions,  in  a  commercial  point  (M  view,  are  catedra  and  teak ;  tb« 
Utter,  tnougfa  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country,  is  mosUy  obtained  from  the  forest  of 
8arawadi,  betwixt  the  high  and  low  lands.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  are  rice,  main,  n^kt, 
wheat,  various  pukes,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Tea  is  grown  near  Ams« 
rapoura,  but  its  leaf  is  coarse,  and  is  seldom  used  but  as  a  pickle.  The  seasofit  of  Binna  have 
•  general  resembUuice  to  those  of  BengaL 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is  considerable,  befaig  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Inwndjt 
and  its  tributaries :  the  foreign  is  nearly  limited  to  a  caravan  trade  with  the  uhineee,  and  the 
maritime  trade  at  Rangoon.  The  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  takes  place  at  annual  birsst 
Bhanmo  and  Medi,  neiir  A  va ;  and  the  commodities  supplied  by  them  consist  chiefly  of  raw  sflk. 
copper,  orplment,  quick^dlver,  vermilion,  iron  pans,  brass  ware,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  goldttM 

Kid  leaf,  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  velvets,  spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dn 
lits,  paper.  Cans,  umbrellas,  wearing  apparel.  The  principal  exports  are  raw  oott<»,  with 
ornamental  feathers,  edible  birds'  nests,  ivory,  horns,  and  a  small  quantity  of  British  wooUsna 
The  total  amount  of  this  trade,  includingimports  and  exports,  is  from  £400,000  to  £700,000. 

Ranffoon  stands  in  16*>  47'  N.  lat.,  96*>  15' jB.  long,  on  the  northern  bankof  abranch  of  the  Irrawadr, 
about  28  miles  from  the  sea ;  pop.  20.0U0.  The  climate,  as  in  Calcutta,  is  divided  intotiieeoU. 
hot,  and  rainy  seasons.  In  November,  Fahrenheit  varies  from  W*  to  86**,  and  in  March  and  April 
from  72^  to  luP.  The  town  is  accessible  to  very  large  vessels.  A  bar  on  the  river  lias  only  ahoat 
8  fothoms  at  low  water,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  frequently  21  feet*  Rangoon  havtaf 
long  been  the  asylum  of  bankrupts  from  different  parts  of  India.  Is  crowded  with  foreignen  of  dcs* 
perate  fortunef  and  the  exchange  exhibits  a  motley  assemblage,  such  as  few  towns  can  presanf 
The  river  is  commodious  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships,  and  veseels  of  from  600  to  901 
tons  are  built  here  of  excellent  workmanahin.  The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  with  Cialcuttm 
Chittagong,  and  Dacca.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  teak  timber,  besides  which  there  are  quan- 
tities of  cotton  of  a  superior  ouality,  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Daooa  mudint,  foU 
and  silver,  catechu,  stick-lac,  ivory,  glue,  &c.  The  imports  consist  of  British  cotton  aaaiimBO- 
tures,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  tobacco,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  copper,  lead,  qoickaUver,  bo> 
rax,  nitre,  arms  and  ammunition,  opium,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  British  earthenware,  i^aia,  he 
The  duty  on  exports  at  Rangoon  is  5  per  cent. ;  on  imports,  12}  per  cent. 

Meaturu  caui  Wci^t*,—Th9  taong  or  cubit  Money  is  reckoned  decimally  as  in  Chin^  Ko 
s  19'lUlmp.  inches  ;  thetaingor  league  of  KHiO  coin  is  minted.  The  circulatinc  m^f^iwa  ii 
tas  or  bamboos,  or  7U0()  taongs,  =  2  British  miles  chiefly  composed  of  gold  and  sUver  bolttoa, 
193  yds.    The  ten  or  basket  of  rice  of  4  salts  or     which  is  estimated  by  the  tical  or  kiat  =r  IS 


troy  grains,  and  worth  in  silver,  which  Is  As 
standard,  about  2s.  8d.  sterling.  Pieces  of  lead 
are  used  in  small  payments.  The  quantitv  of 
alloy  in  the  precious  metals  varies  conaideraoty, 
and  great  waste  is  occasioned  by  freqocat 
assaying. 


64  sales  =  16  vis,  or  57*36  lbs.  avoird.,  but  Is  com- 
monly reckoned  at  i  cwt.  Grain,  pulse,  fruit, 
salt,  and  lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure ; 
most  other  commodities  by  weight.  1  paiktha 
or  vis  of  100  kiats  =  3' '>9  lbs.  avoird.,  but  b  com- 
monly reckoned  at  31  lbs. ;  and  the  candy  of  150 
vis  at  54M)  lbs.  avoird. 

The  intercourse  between  the  British  and  Burmese  is  regulated  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  |0* 
vemments  in  1826. 

BISCUIT  iT>iin.  Skibstvehak.  Du.  Scheepsbeschuit.  Ft, Biscuit,  Get,  Zteeibadu 
It.  Discotto  Guletta,  For.  Biscoito,  Rus.  Bort,  Ssucher.  Sp.  Bistcocho  CkMeta\% 
kind  of  bread  chiefly  used  by  seamen,  wliich  is  baked  in  the  form  of  flat  ci^Les  in 
order  to  insare  their  being  deprived  of  moisture,  and  so  preserved  from  becoming 
mouldy  during  the  continuance  of  long  voyages. 

BISMUTH  (Fr.  Bismuth.  Ger.  Wismuth\  a  brittle  reddish- white  metal ; 
texture  foliated  ;  in  hardness  is  between  copper  and  lead  ;  sp.  gr.  9*83 ;  sensible 
odour  and  taste  ;  fusible  at  460*".  It  is  scarcely  malleable,  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  Bismuth  is  a  very  rare  metal.  It  is  ocea- 
sionally  found  native,  but  is  usually  obtained  in  a  combined  state  in  Comwallt 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  impure,  gene- 
rally  containing  iron  and  arsenic,  and  probably  some  other  metals.  It  is  used 
for  oommnnicating  fusibility  to  other  metals,  as  in  forming  soltiers ;  also  in  "'^^""g 
some  kinds  of  pewter.  In  the  arts  it  is  often  called  tin  glastt,  A  white  powder 
ciUled  nu:gittery  of  bismuth  or  pearl  white  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  bismoth, 
and  used  m  medicine  as  a  tonic.    {Brande^  ^*/fr  4'<**) 

BIT,  a  West  Indian  silver  money,  worth  about  5d. :  it  is  properly  the  Spanish 
real  of  provincial  plate  (=  2  reals  vellon).  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
small  circular  piece  frequently  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  hard  dollar. 

BITUMEN,  or  Mineral  Pitch,  a  combustible  substance,  of  which  there  are  se* 
veral  kinds.  Elastic  Bitumen  is  of  vanous  shades  of  brown,  and  has  a  highly 
bituminous  odour.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  Odin  Mine  near  CaStle- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire.  Ctmpact  Bitumen  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour  ;  one  variety 
called  maltha,  may  be  impressed  by  the  nail ;  another  called  Asphaltum  is  very 
hard  and  brittle.  The  setter  variety  has  not  been  put  to  any  use,  but  the  harder 
is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  mineral  oils,  Naputua  and  Petroleum,  aro  also  sometimes  included  under 
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jf  bitmnen.  Theie  rabiUiicM  are  found  in  the  earth,  or  iame  trotn  its  sor- 
,  thon^  commoolj  stated  as  minerals,  they  are  all  of  Tegetableori^n. 
Oeoiogp  mnd  Mineralogif.) 
KINGr^  m  ftctitions  Bhoe4>lack,  in  general  composed  chiefly  of  ivory  Uack 

KIiEAD.    [PLUMBAoa] 

K-WOODy  a  term  generaUy  applied  to  the  timber  of  diiTerent  species 

fnu  which  grow  in  yarions  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    The  best  is  the 

lod  or  ebony  of  the  Mauritius.    The  logs  are  of  yarions  sizes ;  bat  those 

inehea  in  diameter,  long,  and  straight,  are  preferred.   They  are  to  be  chosen 

1  bttik  and  white  wooo^  without  cracks,  not  worm-eaten  or  decayed.   This 

oMd  for  tnming,  inlaying,  and  other  purposes.    The  black-wood  of  Van 

■  Land  is  the  timber  of  the  Acacia  melano^lon, 

!<K£TSy  a  soft  looeely-woyen  woollen  stufl^  commonly  used  for  bed  eover- 

ft  m  considerable  branch  of  the  British  woollen  manufacture.    The  best 

it  from  nnmized  British  wool.    Localities  of  the  manufacture,  Dewsbur^, 

,  Dalrerton.  and  Glamorganshire,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Hawick  in 

L  and  Kilkenny  in  Ireumd.     lliis  trade  has  experienced  a  great  in- 

c  late  years.    The  quantity  exported  in  1820  amounted  to  1,288,409  yards  ; 

1889,  It  had  risen  to  3,148,846  yards :  of  which  1,951,743  yards  were 

the  united  States,  364,851  yards  to  British  America,  and  339,968  yards  to 

ia. 

ACHING  POWDER.    [Chloride  op  Lime.] 

NDE,  a  natiTe  sulphuret  of  zinc.    [Zinc] 

CK  ADE,  in  the  law  of  nations,  takes  placie  when  a  fort,  city,  or  other  place 


iff  to  one  of  two  belligerent  powers,  is  watched  by  the  troops  or  ships  of 
V  for  the  purpose  of  prsTenting  the  ingress  or  egress  of  people  or  effects, 
odally  with  the  riew  of  starring  the  garrison  into  submission.    Commercial 


DS  arise  principally  fW>m  blockades  to  seaward,  and  they  generally  come 

n  tlie  f<»m  of  cases  before  the  admiralty  courts,  for  the  condemnation  of 

▼easels  which  have  infringed  the  blockade,  or  in  insurance  questions 

I  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality  is  alleged.    [Ixsuiui«ce.1    The  opera- 

*  France  and  Eneland  during  the  late  war  brought  forward  seyeral  very 
questions  about  the  effect  of  aeclarations  of  blocxade.  Between  the  Ber- 
"008  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  other,  two  powers 
d  Europe  and  America  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  as  respects  the  one  or 
Mr,  ana  had  the  principles  been  carried  to  their  full  extent  against  all 
ss  of  these  proclamations,  the  seas  would  have  been  converted  into  one 

arena  of  piracy  and  rapine.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  to  be  acknow- 
in  a  law  court,  a  blocksuie  must  be  an  actual  and  effectual  one.  **  In  the 
)tion  of  a  complete  blockade,"  says  Lord  Stowell.  **  it  is  included,  that  the 
Iff  force  can  apply  its  power  to  every  point  in  the  blockaded  state.    If  it 

u  is  no  blocluiae  of  tnat  quarter  wncre  its  power  cannot  be  brought  to 
iDd  where  such  a  partial  blockade  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
lo  more  than  what  was  foreseen  by  the  blockading  state,  which  nevertheless 
t  proper  to  impose  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  practicable"  (4  Robin- 
fporUy  6Qy  67).  The  circumstance,  however,  that  from  the  state  of  the  wind, 
warlike  operations  of  the  Jbesieged,  a  neutral  ship  has  been  able  to  pass 
skade,  will  not  affect  its  legality  ;  indeed  were  it  not  that  there  are  always 
I  in  fiiTour  of  evasion,  there  would  be  few  discussions  as  to  the  extent  of 
tea.    On  the  part  of  tnis  country,  a  blockade  is  proclaimed  hj  an  Order  in 

•  It  is  believed,  that  in  distant  regions,  a  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  has 

0  extend  such  a  blockade,  but  certainly  not  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 
merchants  cannot  be  bound  to  observe  one  of  which  their  governments 

1  received  official  notice.  (Chitiy^i  Law  qf  Nations,  128-147.  Marthall  on 
Uft,  74,  75.) 

VDE.  a  species  of  Lack.  There  are  both  black  and  white  blondes,  which 
"8  eiuer  real  or  in  imitation.  The  best  of  the  former  are  imported  from 
beinff  extensively  manufactured  at  AIen9on  in  Normandy. 
>0lSTON£  is  a  species  of  calccdony  coloured  by  chlorite,  with  numerous 
id  spots  like  drops  of  blood  ;  it  is  called  also  heliotrope  and  oriental  jasper. 
id  in  India,  Siberia,  Iceland,  Isle  of  Rum,  though  the  best  comes  from 
ft  if  in  request  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ornament  to  their  girdle-clasps. 
iBER  ia  the  fat  substance  (Adept)  found  immediately  under  the  skin, and 
jiuf^lAr  layers  of  whales  and  other  large  sea  animals,  and  of  which  train- 
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oil  is  made.  In  the  whale,  it  inyests  the  hody  abont  six  inohea  thick ;  hut  near  the 
nnder  Ud  it  is  found  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

BOARD,  in  carpentry,  means  timber  sawed  to  a  less  thioknaw  than  nine  inehei ; 
all  aboTe  that  thickness  are  called  planks. 

BOARD  (Fr.  Bureau)^  a  term  used  to  designate,  in  their  ooUective  eapaetty, 
certain  persons  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  some  department,  offlMi 
or  joint-stock  association.  Thus  the  lords  of  tne  troMury,  the  oommiflBionen  of 
enstoms,  and  the  persons  chosen  from  among  the  proprietors  to  mana^  the  opcn- 
tions  of  a  bank,  are,  when  met  together  for  the  transaction  of  the  bosineet  of  their 
respectiye  offices,  styled  the  Board  of  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Cnfltomsi  iba  Bond 
of  Directors. 

BOAT,  a  small  nncoyered  vessel,  commonly  moved  by  rowin|(. 

The  owner  of  erery  reMel  shall  pftint,  or  caoie  to  be  painted,  upon  the  outalde  of  the  iten  ol 
OTery  boat  belonging  to  lucb  veMel,  the  name  of  the  veeael,  and  the  port  or  place  to  wfakh  •!» 
belonn,  and  the  nuuter*!  name  withtniide  the  trantum,  in  whiU  or  yeOow  romam  lettcrt,  mi  tar 
than  Uoo  inche*  in  lengtht  on  a  Mode  yround,  on  pain  of  the  forfeitare  of  luch  boat  not  so  marlwi. 
wherever  Uie  lame  shall  be  found.  And  the  owner  of  every  boat  not  belonging  to  any  veMal,  absB 
paint,  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon  the  item  of  such  boat,  in  white  or  yellow  roman  letters  of  tiro 
Indies  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  boat,  and  tiM  port 
orjplaoe  to  which  she  belongs,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  63,  H  8,  10, 11,  U). 

Every  pilot-boat  or  vessel,  or  other  boat  or  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  eorporatfoa  or  so* 
ciety  established  by  law  in  relation  to  pilotage,  or  of,  or  belonging  to,  any  person  antborixed  to  act 
as  a  pilot  by  such  corporation  or  society,  shall  at  all  times,  and  on  ev«7  station,  be  painted  or 
tarred  entirely  black,  except  the  name  or  other  devcription  now  required  by  law  to  be  pefatfod  oa 
•uch  boat  or  vessel  (3  dc  4  Vict,  c  68,  i  2). 

BOBBIN,  a  kind  of  small  cord  made  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  common  bobbins, 
made  of  linen,  are  for  progressive  sizes  known  by  the  dealer  as  Nos.  5,  7,  9, 11, 
13, 15.  Scotch  bobbins  are  made  of  cotton,  of  the  same  numbers,  and  deosned  to 
imitate  the  preceding.  They  are  purchased  by  the  dozen,  ana  are  nsnally  con- 
tained in  papers  each  of  two  dozens  (Perkins  on  Haberdashery), 

BOBBIN-NET,  a  kind  of  net-work  made  by  machinery,  and  generally  bearing 
the  characteristics  of  Lacb. 

BOISSEAU,  a  IVench  corn-measure,  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  an  im- 
perial bushel. 

BOLE,  an  earthy  mineral,  formerly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medioay  but  dow 
disnsed  in  Europe,  except  occasionallv  as  a  veterinary  medicine.  It  ia  dull,  of 
various  colours,  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  Localities^  Armenia,  Saxony,  Toseany, 
Ireland,  Skye.    Armenian  bole  is  still  used  in  the  East. 

BOLIVIA,  oa  UPPER  PERU,  a  state  of  S.  America,  situated  between  lat 
9»  30'  and  25''  40'  S..  and  long.  58°  and  Zl**  W. ;  boundaries,  N.  and  N.  W. 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Peru,  E.  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  S.  La  Plata  States 
and  Chili,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  318,000  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
1,000,000,  more  than  three-fourths  being  Indians  and  mixed  races.  It  ia  divided 
into  six  departments,  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  provinces.  Capital,  Chuquisaca  or  La  Pli^ 
an  inland  city,  pop.  18,000.  The  government  is  republican^  the  executive  power  being 
vested  in  a  nresiaent  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  nammg  his  successor ;  and  the 
legislative  mnctions  nominally  in  three  bodies,  a  senate,  tribunes,  and  oensofB. 

The  country  presents  very  different  conditions  of  surfoce,  elevation ,  and  climate.  It  is  travened 
by  the  Andes,  particularlv  towards  the  W.,  while  on  the  E.  it  stretches  out  into  plains,  wbteb 
are  watered  by  the  Beni,  Mamore,  and  other  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Madeira,  the  largest 
affluent  of  the  Amaxon,  and  the  Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Phita.  This  re^on 
is  fertile,  but  it  is  nearly  covered  with  vast  primeval  forests.  In  the  plains,  the  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthv,  except  in  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Deeoguadero,  where  it  is  temperate,  espedaUy 
during  the  winter  season,  from  May  to  November.    Earthqualces  are  common  on  the  coast 

The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  principally  found  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  E.  Cordilleis  of 
the  Andes,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  fall  from  that  range ;  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  which,  however,  are  now  much  less  productive  than  formerlv.  In  the  year  1837.  the 
number  of  marcs  of  silver  coined  at  the  mint  of  Potosi  was  243,638,  value  i:'4U,0i3  sterling:  in 
the  same  year,  the  number  of  marcs  of  gold  coined  was  1367>  value  £39,506  (Board  of  Trods 
TatUSt  V.  viL  p.  335).  Besides  the  precious  metals,  copper  is  procured  at  Ck>rucuero,  and  other 
places;  there  are  also  lead,  tin,  salt,  brimstone,  and  nitre.  Of  vegetoble  products,  the  chief  is 
timber ;  the  cocoa  of  ApoUobamba  and  Moxas  is  celebrated ;  the  sugar  cane  and  tropical  frnits 
flourish  in  profusion  on  the  biuiks  of  the  Beni :  and  the  E.  of  the  Andes  abounds  in  caecariUa, 
Indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  canes,  cinchona,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  gum-ela^c,  vaoUla, 
and  other  valuable  drugs  and  dye-woods.  The  manufactures  principally  consist  of  cottons  and 
glass  made  at  Oropesa ;  woollens  at  La  Paz ;  and  liats  at  Bt  Francisco  de  Atacama. 

The  commerce  is  inconsiderable,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  eneoontw^ 
ed  in  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  The  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  navigable  affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  by  means  of  which  an  intercourse  might  be 
opened  with  the  porta  on  the  E.  coast  of  S.  America ;  and  at  present  the  trade  with  Europe  takes 
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S-^-^j" 1^**— r — ^-*"-°""-  -■-■-■■ -■■■ ■— ■ — ^■■■j.-- T— niii 
tamUl  to  fMtjm.  tli*  nnlr  BdIItIki  pgit,  ii  tnniHd  bj  aetj  on*  to^.  thit  hm  Oniio, 
MtlWlir'*>U<BB>>oa>y  (ormnla  ud  Uainu.  Cobys,  though  >  Ina  part,  la  Ibcnitm  but 
Hit  frt|iHBUdj  lbs  BoIliiBDa  pntorliit  to  oWala  thalr  ftmUn  bnporu  Ihrnuh  Arlca  will 
tu,  loita  of  Lowar  Pmi.  BotwlibMudlM  i  mnilt  dntf  of  1  pn  oat.  btiiii  Uwn  tanpiMd 
^■ttlw     Tlwpt  lMjio»t«_ehMl)'«»iiWi<hmliim»MiJ»HwMtlri««iif  titaj.    Ibinpiint. 

■  ^tndaoimMkl*.  wooUau,  ibiI  bOi. 

irnKr  ta  nckcmd^Tdollua,  auta  «i 


_^ -^ __._, -  _N  intnidaeUm  t' the  lupctul 

ipUB.    It  wu  diTided  ioto  4  flrlotl,  IS  pccki,  or  M  Uppla  or  forpiti ;  and  16 
boOi  made  1  ehklder.    Id  e«ch  whbI;,  howerer,  (ha  bftriej-boll  dued^kUo  for  a* 
Md  wit)  diflbrod  cmiimoiil;  fMu  tha  whnt-lrall  (ined  iIm  tOrp 


tad  salt)  diflbrod  nHDmonlT  fhMn  tha  whaat-ball  (mad  alao  tm pe»ae,'beuiM,Tjt, 
ud  uUV  Tba  LioUthgow  or  Scottish  ilMidanl  barlaj-boU  =  0728140  imfenai 
quitar,  and  the  linlitbcoiT  whtat-boU  =  0*499128  hnpnial  qurtar. 

TaasanrtUoUlktovirtMat-btiltlBtaiaiparlat  vortnt,  uniuplr  ik*  CnnHF  b;  ilx  taeam 
•'MMW;  or,  upHidDUalj.  nMltou  lot  ibt  whnMioll,  Brtot.  nick,  ud  Upp),  tbtlBuiaitil 
kdf^Mncr,  hoSel,  p«h,  ud  half^illoii  mfMnlj;  at,  DOn  mhIj,  mulUpblbt  nimbv  tf 
MblvMS,  and  dliUa  tba  pndott  kr  4H7. 

TaaanwK  pilM  n>  Umliattim  nhii-lHin  law  pttan  p«r  Inpiritl  aaattar,  nuiltlplj  lb*  liir- 
Hto  MMlMi  or.  HUH amjIiH  th*  AiJblt  ofjha  prl«  par  wbal-hoU:  or.  Bon 


IdlotlKtirksnIvbiat .  ,  -  -         

To  w»«tt  UoHwitowbartar-boUt  hitotmpwlal  niimaH.iBultlpli  tha  totimr  bj  DTMIWi  ir.aB- 

pHfeaaMr  M  » tatlaT-halla  agual  M  UiptiM  qoaitn  nailj  I,  dateal  Alba  from  tba  baiteMnU. 
To  aaHati  vlaaapar  Udttl^n  tariagr-baU  totB]irl«  par  Inparial  qiHtai,  BHililBl^  tfca  far- 

mmif  l-srnbl  av.>nBnutaHltlr,addMd.parAmfa|to  Iba  priea  par  buln-beU;  or,  mxa 

■Hilf .  add  to  Iha  prka  par  harlaj4oU  Ita  tinlh  part,  totatbar  vllh  Uw  half  of  Oi*  iHittli  iwl. 
Ob  IW  Mbar  hud.  lo  capTtti  Euparial  quartan  Into  lAuihfDv  wbaai-baU*.  muluplt  tha  (n^ 

■arbf  dODTt  aBddlndtlliaprDdiaet  bjnoOi  aad  la  ndnea  (ha  pilca  par  lioparU  quartar  to  th* 

Ta»I«tiiDpaHBlqiian<n&ito£nlHi£wbarU7'4aU*,^WIhc™^  or, 

anemtniBiati,  nulUtib  tha  Imperial  quartar  b>  II,  and  divlda  tbi  product  by  »;  and  lorHluca 
AaialeaBarlmparlalqiartarlolhepirupcrbarlajboU.aiultlplitlieforTiisby  (fT^ltOi  or,  ln- 
ct^  Iha  artco  par  hupnW  ooaRai  ■  brtUni  for  aiar?  powil ;  tram  Uiaraiull  takaiiittipart. 
aM  Umb  Ab  Iha  n^Sndar  lahallh  partT^ 

Tte  UalUlM*  Kia «ra  In  uta  ouli  la  tha  eoimtla  of  Ltnlllhcow,  Edlnboiih,  DoirfHea, 

Haddlactaa,  Laaarii,  FasUaa,  PMb.  ud  wittoin.  In  Iba  othar  aiuntln  the  moaiuni  diBtivd 
tmwnXh.  bath  Horn  Iba  Uolllhgo*.  and  tnm  aach  olbsr.  Tha  loUaHlnt  Ttblt  tliowt  tha  nlitlia 
prapoflba  otUw  kieal  iiiioaiiiia  In  Imparlal,  aa  fliad  bjibt  Tardlctt  of  Jurta  IntbadlfftnDt 

Tau  diowtBf  the  nnmbei  of  Buihela,  P«clu,  and  Galloaa,  Imperial  Meaenni, 
eqaJTslent  to  one  Boll  of  the  Uld  Scottiab  local  HeBsures. 
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The  BtMidard  Scotti.sh  meal-boll  contained  8  Dutch  or  Lanark  ttonet,  equal  199*135  Dnu  atalr* 
duuois,  but  usually  reckoned  140  lbs.,  in  consequence  of  the  Lanark  stone  being  eetimated  st 
171  lbs.  avoirdupou. 

In.the  flour  measure  at  present  in  use  a  boll  is  reckoned  equal  to  140  11m.  aTOtadapob :  thii 
boll  is  divided  into  10  stones  or  pecks,  and  2  flour  bolls  equal  1  sack.    [Bosusju    Msabdabs  axo 

WflOHTS.] 

BOMBAY.    [East  Indies.] 

BOMBAZINE,  a  twilled  fabric,  haying  its  warp  of  silk,  and  its  shoot  or  weft  of 
worsted.  The  worsted  is  thrown  on  the  right  side  which  has  a  twill  upon  it.  It 
was  formerly  made  entirely  for  mourning  garments,  but  it  is  now  manufiustored 
of  yarious  colours.  Bombazines  are  all  woyen  with  silk  of  the  natural  colour  tod 
dyed  afterwards.  The  pieces  are  generally  sixty  yards  long ;  the  width  is  intended 
for  I  yard,  but  seldom  measures  more  than  half  a  yard,  onener  under  than  over. 
They  are  almost  wholly  made  at  Norwich,  where  the  manufacture  was  introdooed 
by  Flemish  artisans,  wno  fled  &om  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alya.  [Silk 
Manufacture.] 

BOND.  A  description  of  obligation  which  assumes  a  yariety  of  forms,  and  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  contracts  separately  considered  m  this  work.  A 
simple  bond  is  an  obligation  to  pay  money,  generally  with  interest,  at  a  certain 
time,  or  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  England,  '*  a  bond,  or  obligation."  is  defined  as  "  a  deed  whereby  the  obBgor 
[or  person  bound]  obliges  himself,  his  ncirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  anotner  [the  obligee]  at  a  day  appointed"  iBlidt- 
ttone'i  Com,  ii.  339).    A  bond  must  be  under  seal,  and  thus  constitutes  a  higher 
obligation  than  a  simple  contract.    An  obligation  by  bond  extinguishes  a  simple 
contract  debt,  but  the  bond  of  a  surety  will  not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  principal 
< White  V,  Cyler,  6  71  R,  176).    A  bond  being  a  chose  in  action  [Chose  in  Acnoii], 
cannot  be  assigned  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  pursue  on  it  in  his  own  name ; 
but  by  modem  practice  the  assignee  sues  in  name  of  the  obligee,  a  power  to  that 
effect  bein^  inserted  in  the  assignment.    It  is  usual  to  grant  lK>na  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  proyided  a  certain  act  is  not  performed  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  grant 
an  obligation  which  shall  be  yoid  u  a  particular  act  be  penormeo.    It  is  thus  not 
illegal  by  the  usury  laws  to  take  a  bond  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  principal  and 
le^u  interest  of  a  debt,  if  the  debt  bo  not  paid  by  a  day  certain.    ^  Where  a  penalty 
is  inserted  merely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  object  is  considered  in  equity  as  the  principal  intent  of  the  deed,  and  the  pen- 
alty is  only  accessional,  and  only  operates  to  secure  the  dama^  really  incurred, 
until  the  actual  damage  sustained  shall  bo  ascertained  by  an  issue  {Bacon's  Ab^ 
Obligations,  A.),  By  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  1 6,  §12,  **  where  an  action  of  debt  is  bronght  upon 
any  bond  which  hath  a  condition  or  defeasance  to  make  yoid  the  same  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  less  sum  at  a  day  or  place  certain;  if  the  obligor,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators^  haye,  before  the  action  brought,  paid  to  the  obligee,  his  executors, 
or  administrators,  the  principal  and  interest  due  by  the  defeasance  or  condition  <n 
such  bond,  though  such  payment  was  not  strictly  made  according  to  the  condition 
or  defeasance,  yet  it  shall  and  may  neycrthcloss  oe  pleaded  in  bar  of  such  action, 
and  shall  be  as  effectual  a  bar  thereof  as  if  the  money  had  been  paid  at  the  day  ana 
place  according  to  the  condition  or  defeasance,  and  nad  been  so  pleaded  ;"  and  by 
§  13  of  the  same  statute,  if,  during  the  depcndeuce  of  an  action  on  a  bond  with  pen- 
alty, the  defendant  tender  in  court  the  priucipal  sum^  with  interest  and  costs,  he  snail 
be  discharged.  Though  the  claim  of  the  obligee  is  adjust^^d  to  a  fair  demand  of  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  damages,  yet  where  these  exceed  the  principal  sum  and  penalty, 
the  court  will  not  generally  carry  the  debt  beyond  the  penalty  in  the  bond.    Re- 
course may  sometimes,  howcyer,  oe  had  by  insistinj^  on  specific  performance  of  the 
original  agreement, the  performance  of  whichisto  reheye  the  obligor  from  the  penahT 
in  the  bond.    A  bond  requires  no  particular  form,  proyided  it  distinctly  set  fortn 
an  obligation  to  pay  money,  and  be  sealed  and  deliycred.    By  55  Geo.  III.  c  184, 
**  a  bond  in  England,  and  a  personal  bond  in  Scotland,  giyen  as  a  security  for  any 
definite  and  certain  sum  of  money,"  is  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  stamp,  commencing 
with  £1,  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  £50.    The  same  scale  ox  duties  applies 
where  the  bond  is  ^  giyen  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum  or  sums  <^ 
money  to  be  thereafter  lent,  adyanced.  or  paid,  or  which  may  become  due  npon 
any  account,  together  with  any  sum  alreacnr  adyanced  or  due,  or  without,  as  the 
case  may  be."     Where  the  total  amount  to  be  recoyered  on  such  an  obligation  is 
unlimited,  the  stamp-duty  is  £25.    One  of  the  chief  adyantages  of  a  bond  is,  that 
it  binds  not  only  the  obligor  but  his  heirs  in  specialty,  so  that  the  holder's  claim 
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iM  preeedenee  of  those  who  are  creditors  by  simple  contract,  oyer  the  assets,  real 
md  personal,  of  the  deceased.  By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104.  however,  which  first 
nade  real  property  assets  for  simple  contract  debts,  the  debtor  mnst  have  ex- 
nessly  bound  nimaelf  ^  and  Mm  hetn"  to  five  a  preference  over  the  real  estate. 
k  court  of  equity  will  order  voluntai^  bonds,  or  other  special  contracts,  without 
»nsiderationj,  to  De  postponed  to  genuine  debts,  though  merely  **  simple  contract" 
lebts  (3  P.  Wm$,  222).  By  the  statute  of  limitations,  sim))le  contract  debts  are 
barred  by  the  expiry  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  origin.  By  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c  4*1,  §  3,  action  may  bo  brought  on  a  bond  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
from  its  falling  due.  Bonds,  thougn  granted  simply  for  payment  of  money,  if  made 
in  ftirtheranee  of  any  illegal  or  immoral  contract,  may  be  barred  by  pleading  the 
uaiure  of  the  transaction  (,BlacktUme*s  Com.  ii.  339-341.  Bacon*i  Abridgment,  Ob- 
Hffmtumty. 

In  ScoTLAiTD,  the  bond  is  of  two  kinds,  moveable  and  heritable.  The  former 
resembles  the  English  bond,  and  is  employed  for  an  eijually  great  variety  of  pur- 
Mses,— among  others,  for  that  of  accomohshing  cash-credits  with  banks  [Cash- 
Cbbdit].  Sureties  or  cautionries,  out  of  the  course  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  requiring  much  formality,  are  generally  accomplished  by  bonds  of  cautionry. 
In  Sccftland  it  is  not  the  practice  to  seal  deeds.  A  oond  is  executed  for  all  prac- 
tical purxKMes,  and  proves  itself  until  reduced  or  disproved,  if  signed  in  presence 
of  two  male  witnesses,  who  sign  with  the  obligants,  and  whose  names  and  desig- 
natSona  are  recorded  in  the  M>dy  of  the  deed,  along  with  that  of  the  writer,  and 
the  day  and  place  of  executing.  It  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  of  registration,  by 
which  the  bond  may  be  summarily  enforced  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of 
law  [Rboistration,  Clause  of]  ;  out  to  admit  of  this  recourse,  the  obligation  must 
be  so  precise  and  certain,  that  it  may  at  once  be  enforced  without  farther  inquiry, 
and  80  nothbig  must  be  left  to  future  ascertainment,  though  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  ease  cf  ea^i-credits,  the  sum  for  which  execution  proceeds  in  their  case  being 
flzed  by  reference  to  an  account  extracted  from  the  bank  books.  [Cash-Creoit.  j 
HoiHable  bonds  are  bonds  on  real  property,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  mort- 
gages in  Eni^land.  The  simple  heritable  bond  b  now  little  used  as  a  security  for 
Booey^  but  is  genenllj  umted  with  the  disposition  in  security,  which  being  a 
reyenMmftry  transfer  of  the  property  itself  to  the  lender,  afibrds  greater  facility  for 
proenringpayment  trom  the  estate  {Burton*8 Manual,  543-546). 
BONuED  GOODS.    [Warehouse.] 

BON£S.  The  bones  of  animals  have  long  been  used  in  turnery  and  other  arts. 
In  this  country,  however,  their  chief  use  is  as  a  manure  on  light  soils,  particularly 
for  tomips ;  and  the  facility  of  their  carriage  has  permitted  many  distant  and  hilly 
districts  to  be  improved  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Little  difference  is  ob- 
served  in  the  kind  of  bones  used  ;  but  those  ooiled  or  fermented  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. Their  effect  as  a  manure  is  said  to  depend  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  them,  and  in  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture.  Before 
being  used  they  are  crushea  into  different  sizes  called  drill  banes,  medium,  vad 
duti ;  for  which  purpose,  mills  have  been  erected  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Bone  manure  was  fint  introduced  in  1800,  but  it  was  not  extensively  used  until 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  material  has  led  to  its 
importation  from  foreign,  and  even  distant  countries;  of  late,  considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  meeting  the  demand.  The  price  in  1840  was,  bone 
dust  medium  22s.  to  23e.,  and  drill  about  2ls.  per  imperial  quarter.  These  hi^h 
prices  have  led  to  a  system  of  adulteration  which  is  very  generally  practised  m 
mixing  this  manure  vnth  saw-dust,  slaked  lime,  and  numerous  other  ingredients. 

BONUS  (Lat.),  good,  a  term  commonly  used  to  express  an  extra  dividend 
or  allowance  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  company,  out  of  its  accumulated 
profits. 

BOOK,  a  name  applicable  in  a  general  sense  to  almost  every  literary  compos!- 
Uon,  but  usually  confined  to  such  compositions  as  are  large  enough  to  form  a 
volnine.  Printed  volumes  are  distinguished  according  to  the  numl)er  of  leaves 
produced  from  one  sheet  of  paper.  Folio  is  the  largest  size,  of  which  2  leaves  or  4 
VtgtB  make  a  sheet ;  Quarto  or  4to,4  leaves  or  8  pages  ;  Octavo  or  8vo,8  leaves  or 
16  pages  ;  Duodecimo  or  12mo,  12  leaves  or  24  pages  ;  Octodecimo  or  18mo,  18  leaves 
or  26  pages,  and  so  on.  These  again  differ  according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
sheet.    Thus  there  are  royal,  demy,  post,  and  crown  octavos  ;  and  the  same  with 

the  others. 

The  modem  book-trade  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
■lettable  types  by  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence,  in  1441.    In  1471,  the  art  was 
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brought  to  London  by  William  Caxton,  a  meroer,  and  from  thai  time  mitil 
1600,  the  activity  of  the  press  was  considerable ;  the  works  chiefly  issued  bone 
Bibles  and  works  on  divinity,  translations  of  the  classics,  versions  of  French  and 
Italian  romances,  and  old  cnronicles.  Few,  however,  but  **  clerkB  and  nobis 
gentlemen  "  could  then  use  these  works,  as  their  expense  and  the  imperfect  iUto 
of  education  placed  them  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  people  in  generaL  In  160&^  20  panes, 
a  sum  then  equal  to  a  labourer's  weekly  wages,  were  paid  for  a  **  Primer"  and  a 
'*  Psalter  :**  and  in  1516.  **  Fitzherbert^s  Abridgment.^  a  folio  law-book,  was  sold 
for  40  shillings,  a  sum  which  at  that  timewoulahave  bought  3  oxen.  Toe  editioa 
of  a  book,  during  this  period,  averaged  about  200  copies.  The  stormy  period  from 
1600  to  the  revolution  m  1688,  was,  although  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  mfooa,  and 
Milton,  upon  the  whole  less  favourable  to  the  difiusion  of  knowieage  ;  and  the 


number  of  books  issued,  unconnected  vnth  religious  or  political  controversy, 
very  small.  Onlv  two  editions,  or  about  1000  copies,  of  Shakspeare,  were  printed 
betwixt  1623  and  1664.  From  1666  to  1680,  the  works  printed  were,  947  divini^, 
420  law,  153  phvsic,  397  schoolbooks.  and  253  geograpny,  including  maps,  or  m 
all,  onlv  3550,  of  which,  about  one-half  were  single  sermons  and  tracts,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  reprints.  The  period  from  1688  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.  in  1760,  was  much  more  celebrated. 


the  first  review.  ^  The  Monthly  ;"  and  other  similar  works  soon  foliovred.  Pub- 
lishers attained  higher  influence  in  society,  and  the  trade  of  books  went  mnefa 
more  than  formerly  into  regular  commercial  channels.    The  number  of  new  ones 

Erinted  during  this  period  was,  however,  not  large,  as  the  publishers  appear  to 
ave  aimed  less  at  novelty  than  at  selling  large  impressions  of  a  few  standa^woiks. 
Betwixt  1700  and  1756,  excluding  pampmets  and  tracts,  only  5280  new  books 
appeared  :  or,  on  an  avera^,  93  annually.  The  period  from  1/60  to  1800  is  dis- 
tinguishea  less  for  originality  than  for  the  increased  diffhsion  of  literature.  Perio- 
dical works  were  multiplied,  and  the  principle  of  **  number  books"  was  then 
first  developed.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  successful  was  Smollett's  History  of 
England,  which  sold  to  the  extent  of  20^000  copies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  centoiy. 
the  average  number  of  new  books  pubbshed  annually  was  about  370.  ezolosive  or 
pamphlets.  From  1800  to  1827,  the  average  annual  number  of  new  nooks,  exoln- 
sive  of  pamphlets,  was  about  588;  showing  a  very  considerable  increase  rdatively  to 
the  preceding  period.  Notwithstanding  tnis  increase,  little  had  been  done  for  manv 
years  in  economizing  the  mode  of  conveying  knowledge  ;  indeed,  as  compared  wits 
the  preceding  centuries,  the  price  of  books  nad  advanced^  and  tne  reading  portion 
of  tne  middle  classes  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  gratifving  their  taste,  except 
through  the  medium  of  circulating  libraries,  and  reacQn^  clubs.  A  larger  class  of 
readers,  however,  had  now  arisen,  for  whom  a  new  species  of  literature  was  to  be 
provided.  With  the  riew  of  meeting  the  wants  of  this  class, '*  Constable's  Misoellany  " 
appeared  in  1827  ;  soon  afterwards,  the  Society  for  the  Difibsion  of  Usefrd  Know- 
l^ge  vras  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  sterling  information  in  a  cheap 
form,  and  a  number  of  enterprising  publishers  subsequently  entered  upon  the  same 
field  ;  the  attention  of  all  bemg  likewise  directed  to  the  issue  of  cheap  editions  of 
the  groat  writers.  The  success  which  in  general  attended  these  operations  has 
gpdually  revolutionized  the  book  trade.  Tne  portly  folios  and  quartos  of  former 
times  have  given  place  ta  octavos  and  duodecimos  ;  and  publishers  now  find  it  their 
interest,  in  bringing  out  works  even  for  the  wealthiest,  to  place  them  at  the  same 
time  within  reach  of  the  generalitv  of  the  middle  class  ;  reimbursing  themselves 
for  the  lovrer  price  charged  by  the  larger  impression  sold.  This  change  has  been 
effected  without  producmg,  as  many  anticipated,  any  diminution  of  new  works. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  consideraole  increase  ;  and  the  truth  of  ih»  ob- 
servation. **  that  the  more  people  read,  the  more  they  will  read,"  has  been  confirmed. 
The  numoer  of  new  works,  excluding  pamphlets  and  reprints,  was,  in  1828, 842 ; 
in  1829, 1064  ;  in  1830, 1142 ;  in  1831, 1105  ;  in  1832, 1152  ;  in  1833, 1180 ;  in  1834, 
1220  ;  in  1835, 1382  ;  and  in  1836, 1332 ;  the  last  embracing  1573  volumes. 

Theprincipal  localities  of  the  book  trade  are  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, Ctjnbridge,  and  Glasgow.  Of  these,  bv  far  the  most  extensive  is  London, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  tne  emporium  of  tne  whole  kingdom,  as  the  provindal 
publishers  have  all  agents  there,  to  whom  a  large  proportion  of  their  works  are 
consigned  as  soon  as  printed.  The  capital  is  in  particular  distinguished  for  perio- 
dical literature,  which  in  point  of  extent  is  un^ralleled  in  the  world.  According 
to  a  late  st«tement,  the  periodicals  issued  in  December  1837  were  as  follows  >— 
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Wedtlp^  reHgums,  6  ;  liteniy  eritieMm,  2 ;  musical  criticism.  1 ;  medical,  4 ;  Mieii- 
iifie,  2 ;  adToeaoy  of  |>aiticiilar  opinions,  2 ;  misoellanies,  18 ;  tales,  5 ;  attempts 
ftt  ran,— moBtlT  trash,  7  :  sporting  slang,  1 ;  total,  48  ;  of  which,  21  were  pablisMd 
St  1<L.  8  at  lio.  ;  7  at  2cL,andtheiestath]gherDrices,yaryingapto8d.  McmMg^ 
ineladang  weiekliea  issued  in  parts,  296  ;  whiBrera,  general  literature,  68 ;  scisoce, 
48 ;  leligioiia,  46  ;  histories  of  £ngland,  4 ;  woiks  issoini^  in  yolomes,  17  :  fine 
arts,  20  ;  fiMmons,  6  ;  the  remainder  chiefly  children's  periodicals.  Quarterm^  84. 
The  aggregate  eizenlation  of  the  whole  is  unknown;  bat  the  nomber  oX  perio&als 
sold  OQ  tks  last  day  of  each  month  (1837)  was  stated  at  600,000,  and  their  oost, 
£26^00 ;  aad  the  nnmber  ofpaicels  despatched  in  the  same  day  by  the  London 
booksdlen  to  the  eoontry,  2000.  The  last  would  be  mach  greater,  were  it  not  that 
the  m^joiity  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  prorineial  booksellers  transmit  their  London 
orders  throai^  the  medium  of  their  acents  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

The  declared  Talne  of  printed  books  exported  annually  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  nearly  £160,000  ;  of  which  about  one-half  \b  sent  to  India  and  the  Britiui 
ooloniss.  one^fifth  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  France,  Ger- 
many, HoDandy  and  Italy.  The  amount  of  duty  annually  paid  on  foreign  books 
imMted  is  about  £8000. 

The  ddef  seats  of  the  foreign  book  trade  are  Paris,  and  Leipzic  in  Saxony, 
when  all  the  German  publishers  haye  agents,  and  where  the  trade  is  likewise  laci- 
litatsd  br  two  ^;reat  book-Curs  which  are  held  annually,  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas. Tnese  Curs  are  frequented  not  only  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  but 
by  many  of  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 


Beohs  int  wipossd,  or  written,  or  printed  In  tbo  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted 
in  MjoCbar  eonntiy,  are  prohibited  fnmi  being  imported  for  isle,  exeept  books  not  rtprmted  in 
the  united  Kfaiydom  wf  tab  twenty  years,  or  being  parts  of  collections,  toe  greater  parte  of  which 
had  ban  ccmpoeed  or  written  abroad  (S  ft  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  fio.  §  58). 

Books  flnt  oompoaed,  or  written,  or  printed  and  published  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  re* 
printed  in  ainr  other  ooontry  or  place,  mar  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused  (/Mel.  f  A9). 

The  fanportetloD  for  private  use  of  En^h  books  reprinted  abroad  is  limited  to  a  single  copy  for 
each  party*  aoaompanied  by  hia  higgage.    ( Trtaturif  Orders  Jun$  S9, 1830.)    [ConriueBT. j 

BOOK-DEBT,  an  expression  employed  to  designate  an  obligation  for  the  price 
of  goods  sold  and  deliyered,  when  it  is  supported  by  no  better  eiidenoe  than  the 
bows  of  the  ssUer.  An  entoy  made  b^  a  tradesman  himself  is  not  eridenoe  in  his 
own  ikTovr.  If  his  shopman  be  ezanuned  as  a  witness,  howeyer,  he  may  employ 
the  ortry  as  a  memorandum  to  refresh  his  memory.  Entries  hj  a  clerk  or  snop- 
maa  are  not  in  all  cases  eridence,  but  they  may  be  admitted  in  certain  circum- 
ftsaees.  By  a  rule  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  after  the  person  who  made  the 
entry  is  dead,  and  when  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  get  anv  explanation  of  the 
drenmstanees  connected  with  it,  it  is  better  eridence  than  ir  he  were  aliye,  and 
capable  of  being  examined  on  the  subject.  Mr  PbUUps,  on  this  subject,  says,  **  the 
entry  in  the  tradesman's  book  ought  to  haye  been  made  by  the  shopman  ;  or,  if  not 
actually  written  by  him,  should  at  least  appear  to  haye  been  obseryed  by  him,  soon 
after  it  was  made,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  spei^  to  its  correctness,  and  that  the 
entry  may  be  tantamount  to  one  made  by  the  diopman  himself.  If  the  shopman 
is  liying,  ne  ought  to  be  produced  as  a  yntness,  that  he  may  explain  the  circum- 
stances and  dealings  on  which  the  entry  was  founded.  When  he  is  examined,  he 
may  use  the  entry  as  a  memorandum  ;  and  the  other  party  charged  ynth  the  debt 
will  then  haye  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  its  correctness.  If  the  person  who 
made  the  entry  was  employed  as  shopman  or  clerk,  to  deliyer  goods,  &c.,  and  he 
is  sinee  dead,  an  entry  made  by  him  will  be  eyidence,  under  certain  restrictions. 
But  pivof  of  the  handwriting  ox  the  clerk,  and  that  he  is  gone  abroad,  and  is  not 
likely  to  retani,  has  been  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  such  an  es  parte  memo- 
raadam  admissible  in  eyidence"  (Law  qfEfndence,  7th  edit.  264).  A  merchant's 
books  frin,  in  the  general  case,  be  yery  effectual  endenoe  against  himself. 

Ih  EnoLAiTD,  by  statute  7  James  I.,  c.  12,  it  is  inroyided  that  no  tradesman,  or 
handicnftsmaa,  shall  be  allowed  to  f^re  his  books  in  eyidence  of  goods  deliyered 
or  work  done  by  him,  alter  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  entry, 
oalem  he  haye  in  the  mean  time  obtained  a  bill  or  obligation  for  the  debt,  or  haye 
brought  his  aetion  within  the  year.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween merehant  and  merchant.  It  proceeds  on  the  preamble,  that  tradesmen  were 
in  the  practice  of  producing  accounts  against  indiyiduals  and  their  representatiyes, 
loog  after  the  transactions  on  which  they  were  founded  had  been  forgotten,  and  it 
ii  understood  to  haye  been  passed  in  reference  to  a  general  belief,  that  after  the 
expiry  of  a  year,  tradesmen's  books  became  eyidence,  when  they  were  not  so  before. 

hiscmAMtK  by  aUtnte  1679^  o.  83,  all  book-debts,  or  accounts,  by  tradesmen  and 
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ethers,  prescribe  in  three  years.  The  period  nms  from  the  last  entry  in  the  m- 
couut,  80  that  if  there  be  a  new  entry  at  any  time  witliin  three  years  after  an  im- 
mediately  prerious  one,  the  whole  account  is  sayed  fh>m  prescription  till  three 
years  after  that  entry.  The  prescription  does  not  dissolve  the  obligation  to  pay- 
it  merely  limits  the  proof  to  two  descriptions  of  evidence — a  writing  by  the  debtor, 
and  an  api>eal  to  his  oath.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  debtor  admit  the  constitution  oi 
the  obliinttion,  he  will  not  be  relieved  unless  he  specifically  swear  to  its  paymeot. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  of  recording  financial  facts  in  a  lucid  and  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  onl]^  method  of  book-keeping  founded  upon  general  princi- 
ples is  the  Italian,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Double-Entry  system,  from 
Its  being  based  on  the  principle,  that  every  transaction  in  business  is  virtually  a 
transfer  between  two  accounts,  and  so  must  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  onoj  and 
the  credit  of  the  other.  ^  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  system,  the  trading  world  m  iti 
infinite  variety  of  commerce  and  concerns  gives  unanimous  evidence.  Into  every 
well  regulated  manufactory, — ^into  every  extensive  mercantile  eetablishmeot  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,— it  has  gradually,  but  peremptorily,  foroed  ita 
way ;  and  in  this  country  is  finding  its  way  into  mercantile  estabushments  of 
humbler  grades.  The  revenues  of  no  government  have  been  safely  adminLstered,— 
the  accounts  of  no  government  have  l^n  intelligibly  kept. — the  business  of  no  ^ 
vcmment  has  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  despatcheo, — until  the  commercial 
system  has  been  introduced  vdth  its  order  and  uniformity  into  the  different  depart- 
ments *'  (Parliamentary  Report  on  Excite  AccounU,  1834). 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  give— I.  An  outline/  of  the  ordinary  proce- 
dure in  recording  the  transactions  of  a  ^neral  merchant ; — II.  Practical  directions 
for  stating  the  different  accounts  ^-Huia  III.  A  short  account  of  a  modified  system 
adopted  for  retail  business ;  premising  the  following  general  rules  : — 

liecord  nothing  but  facts. 

Record  facts  under  their  date  of  occurrence. 

Record  them  under  their  proper  heads  of  account. 

Facts  of  the  same  character  are  to  be  represented  by  addition  ;  facts  of  different 
characters  by  opposition  ^  but  the  result  ot  two  different  species  of  facts  is  never  to 
be  represented  by  their  difference. 

I.  Outline  qf  the  ordinary  procedure  in  recording  the  trantacHone  qf  a  generei 
merchant. 

The  double-entry  system,  according  to  the  practice  of  most  commercial  establiA- 
mcuts,  comprehends  three  oifferent  kinds  or  classes  of  books : — IW,  Primary  Recorit, 
or  Day-books,  for  each  distinct  branch  of  business— as  Cash,  Bills,  Invoices  Inward, 
Invoices  Outward,  Sales  on  Commissiou,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  in  each  of  which  the  transactions  are  stated  circumstantially  as  they 
occur.  2dj  The  Journal^  in  which  all  the  entries  in  the  primary  records  are  col- 
lected and  digested  monthly  in  a  concise  technical  form,  suited  for  their  being 
readily  transferred  into  the  ledger.  3(/,  The  Ledger,  in  which  the  results  shown  is 
the  journal  are  arranged  under  their  appropriate  beads  ;  and  the  periodical  ab- 
stract of  which,  torm^  a  Balance  Sheet,  exhibits  in  a  succinct  form  the  SEtate  of 
the  merchant*s  affairs. 

PRIMARY  RECORDS. 

^  Cash  Book. — This,  though  the  most  important  of  all^  is  in  its  form  the  most 
simple.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  side,  arc  entered  m  chronological  order  all 
the  sums  received  ;  and  on  the  right-hand,  or  Cr.  side,  in  the  same  order,  all  the 
payments.  As  no  money  can  be  paid  that  has  not  been  first  received  ;  it  follows 
that  the  Dr.  side  of  a  cash-book  can  never  amount  to  less  than  the  Or.  side  ;  the 
excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter,  if  any,  must,  when  correctly  kept,  also  cor- 
respond vrith  the  money  in  hand. 

Bill  Books. — Bills  are  either  receivable  or  payable ;  the  former  being  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  debts  due  to  the  concern  are  collected,  the  latter  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  debts  due  by  the  concern  are  discharged.  Each  descrip- 
tion has  generally  a  book  allotted  to  itself,  both  of  which  should  contain  spaces  for 
allparticulars  inherent  and  relative  to  the  bill. 

The  Bills  Receivable  book  should  contain  appropriate  spaces  for  the  following 
particulars  :  No. — When  received — On  whose  account— Cr.  folio — From  whom  re- 
ceived—Drawer—Drawee—To order  of— Where  payable— Date — Term— WTien 
due — Sum — When  and  to  whom  paid  away — Dr.  folio. 

The  Bilk  Pavable  book  should  contain  spaces  under  the  follovnng  heads :  No.— 
When  acceptca— On  whose  account— Dr.  folio— Holder— Drawer — To  order  of— 
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MkjBble — Date  of  Bill— Tenii— When  due— Sam— When  and  to  whom  paid 

booikB,  it  vriU  be  ohBerred,  are  fbrniahed  with  colnmnB  for  numing  nnm- 
irhiGh  numbers  are  alao  written  on  the  fiuse  of  each  bUl  reepeetiTdy,  and 
neans  it  oan  be  readily  refinred  to  and  identified. 
IGB  Book  Inwajuw,  or  Bought  Book,  is  a  receptacle  for  bills  of  parcels,  or 
to  of  i^oods  porohased. — In  some  booses  these  aoooonts  are  copied  at  length 
ardor  in  which  they  are  receiyed  ^  while  others  form  this  book  of  bine,  or 
Q  blank  paper,  into  which  the  original  accoonts  are  pasted. 
ffCB  Book  Outwabds  is  appopnated  for  an  account  of  goods  sold  on  credit 
la,  or  exported  abroad.  This  book  bemg  of  great  importance,  should  be  kept 
be  ntmoet  predsioiii  and  carefhlly  yerified  bnore  the  snms  are  transferred  to 
mal  and  ledger.  In  extensiye  concerns,  sereral  books  of  this  kind  may  be 
i  ^  same  time,  the  titles  of  which  can  be  varied  according  to  the  natore  of 


nesB.    Thaa  one  may  be  appropriated  for  Town  department,  another  for 
ry  departmenL  and  a  third  for  Foreign  department. 

Book,  or  Factort  Book,  is  genially  appropriated  to  accounts  of  oon- 


Each  account  commonly  occupies  two  pages,  a  title  being  placed  oyer 

itmliiig  the  names  of  the  goods,  ship,  and  consigner.  The  Im-hand  page 
ns  an  account  of  the  charges  inourreo,  including^  brokerage,  and  oomnussion : 
^bA-handpage  contains  an  account  of  the  quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  the 
■old,  with  the  buyer's  name,  and  the  time  of  payment.  The  difference  be- 
tfais  amount^  and  the  charges  on  the  other  side,  is  the  net  proceeds  for  which 
osiKiier  receiyes  credit. 

ar  books  may  be  kept  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  as  a  Deben- 
Book,  Insurance  Book,  &c. ;  and  the  common  practice,  as  alxeady  noticed, 
ei  apart  books  for  eadi  distinct  department  of  business.  In  some  houses, 
rer,  a  Waste  Book,  or  Petty  Journal,  is  appropriated  for  such  occasional  trans- 
ts  as  do  not  fall  under  anj  of  the  preceding  heads. 

■e  exhaust  the  authorities  ttom  which  it  is  usual  to  compile  the  joumaL 
I  are,  howerer,  a  yariety  of  other  books,  kept  in  eyery  counting-house,  which 
t  commonly  form  part  of  the  materials  for  the  jounial,  sudi  as  the  Ware- 
Book,  Letter  Book,  Account-Current  Book.  Account-Sales  Book,  Petty 
Book,  and  Order  Book.  The  Warehouse  Book,  kept  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
vy  Book,  contains  accounts  for  each  parcel  of  goods  belonging  to  the  mer- 
's  own  stock,  detailing  the  quantities  received,  their  disposal,  the  charges 
ted,  and  the  quantities  on  hand.  The  use  of  the  others  is  sufficiently  pointed 
f  their  names. 

JOURNAL. 

i  joomal,  as  already  stated,  is  a  monthly  synopsis  of  all  the  transactions 
tod  from  the  primary  records,  and  digestea  under  their  appropriate  heads  of 
r  and  Creditor.  It  usually  contains, — 1«/,  A  column  for  the  day  of  the  month ; 
eolnmn  for  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where  each  account  is  posted  ;  dd,  A  space 
Ratire ;  and,  4th,  Two  money  columns.  The  rules  for  distinguishing  Dr. 
^.  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  accounts  in 
dger.  In  personal  accounts  nothing  is  plainer  than  who  are  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
oal  business  this  is  not  only  understood  but  felt.  The  following  are  the  most 
il  mlee  that  can  be  given, 
atoyer  Is  Received,  or  the  Receiver  is  Debtor. 
atoyer  is  Delivered,  or  the  Deliverer  is  Creditor, 

I  joomal  begdns  with  the  inventory  of  stock.  Thus  if  the  property  of  a  mer  • 
eeoaiat  taCeai^  £300  ;  Bill  No.  57,  on  P.  Hill,  due  AprQ  3,  £500  ]  Good^, 
;  Debt  due  by  reter  Gray,  £200 ;  Snip  Minerva,  £400  :  and  his  obligations, 
o.  80,  to  P.  Yates,  due  Jan.  6,  £700 ;  Debt  due  to  Moses  Ker,  £600.  The 
1  entries  will  be  in  this  form : — 
SinfDKiBS  Db.  to  Stock. 

Caah, £300 

Biiie  Receivable— Vo,  57,  P.  Hill,  due  April  3,  500 

Gcode, 900 

reierCfrap, 200 

Ship  Minerva, 400 

£2300 
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Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Bilh  Payable—^o.  80,  P.  Yates,  due  Jan.  6,       ^£700 
To  Motes  Ker, 600 


£1300 


The  primary  Records  are  joomalized  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

In  joomalizing  the  Gash  Book,  state 

Cash  Dr.  to  Sundries       .  .  .  For  all  money  receired. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cash         .  .  For  all  money  paid. 

Specifying  particulars,  and  classing  items  of  the  same  kind  together. 

In  journalizing  the  Bill  Books, 

Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Sundries         .       For  all  bills  receiTed. 
Sundries  Drs.  to  BUls  Payable    .        .        For  all  bills  accepted. 
Setting  forth  names,  numbers,  and  other  necessary  particulars. 

In  journalizing  the  Invoice  Book  Inwards, 
Goods  Account,  Dr.  to  A  B  (the  seller)   .      For  amount  of  goods  porehaaed. 

In  journalizing  the  Invoick  Boor  Outwards, 

C  D  (the  Person  on  whose  account  the  invoice  is  sent)  Dr.  to  Sundfies. 
To  Goods    ....  For  amount  of  goods. 

To  Charges    ....       For  Slii}ming  and  other  charges. 
To  Commission      .  .  .  For  the  Factor^s  Commission. 

To  Insurance  .  .  .        For  Premium  of  Insurance. 

The  case  here  supposed  is  that  of  a  consignment  to  order.    When  the  tnuuM' 
tion  is  an  Adventure  Outward,  or  direct  sale,  no  (Commission  is  charged. 

In  journalizing  the  Sales  Book  or  Factory  Book, 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Sfiles  on  Commission, 

£  F  (the  Purchaser)        .  .  .    For  Sales  on  Oedit. 

Cash  ....  For  ready  money  Sales. 

Sales  on  Commission,  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Charges    ....  For  charges  at  landing,  &c. 

To  Interest         .  .  .  For  interest  (if  charged  on  advances). 

To  Commission         .  .  .  For  the  Factor's  CommiaaioB. 

To  G  H  (the  Oonsigner)         .  .  For  Net  Proceeds. 

The  journal  for  the  month  is  then  dosed  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  transaC' 
tions  contained  in  any  other  Record  which  the  nature  of  the  business  may  render 
necessary. 

LEDGER. 

This  book  is  divided  into  distinct  accounts,  corresponding  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  business,  into  which  arc  posted  monthly  the  results  brought  out  in 
the  journal.  Each  account  is  introducea  by  an  appropriate  title  ;  and  articles  of 
opposite  kinds  which  belong  to  the  same  account,  are  placed  on  opposite  paries. 
The  left  hand  page  is  called  the  Debtor,  or  Dr.  side  of  the  account ;  and  the  ru^ 
hand  pa/^e  the  Creditor,  or  Cr,  side.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  Ilr. 
and  €r.  sides  is  called  tne  Balance. 

The  accounts  in  the  ledger  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches.  The  ftrsk 
forms  the  accounts  of  the  whole  property  or  capital,  tecnnically  called  Stodc,  and 
the  second  embraces  the  accounts  otthe  component  parts  of  property.  Under  the 
general  head  of  Stock  Accounts  are  comprehended  Projit  and  Loss  account,  and  its 
ramifications.  Commission,  Interest,  and  Charges ;  the  object  of  these  accounts  being 
to  collect  together  the  individual  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  capital,  and  to 
transfer  the  results  in  one  general  entry  to  Stock ;  and  also  Private  Account^  its 
use  being  to  record  all  sums  put  into  the  business,  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  keep  them 
distinct  from  ProJ^  and  Loss,  and  to  transfer  the  result  in  the  same  manner  in  oiM 
entry  to  Stock,    The  accounts  of  the  component  parts  cf  property  will  depend  npoa 
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ire  of  the  bnsinan ;  but  in  a  general  point  of  Tiew,  the  whole  may  be  eon- 
y  arranged  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wholb  Propkrtt. 

(  ( Commission. 

3  Profit  and  Loss.  <  Interest. 
I  ^Charges. 

V  PriTate  Aecoont. 


Stock. 


2.  CoMPOicDrr  Paris  op  Property. 

AeoouniM  of  Money^  Real  Property^  j-e.  riz.  Cash,  BiUs  Payable, 
Bills  Receiyable,  Groods,  Ships.  Houses,  Public  Stock,  &o. 

Peraonal  AecounU,  Tia.  Banker,  Ordinary  Debtors  and  Creditors. 

'  the  fnndamental  law  of  double  entry,  erery  debit  must  haye  acorrespond- 

equiTalent  credit,  and  viee  ver$£^  it  follows  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ledfer 

correctly  posted,  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  eqoilibrium  :    It  follows  like- 

OD  the  axiom  that  **  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,'*  that  the 

of  the  stock  account  must  equal  the  aggre^te  balance  of  all  the  other 

B.    Hence  arises  the  proof  of  deuble  entry,  which  consists  in  abstracting  the 

t  of  all  the  aoconnts  m  the  ledger,  and  TeriiVinff  their  acourac;|r  by  asoer- 

how  &r  the  above  requisites  haye  been  fulnllM.    This  operation,  called 

%g  the  books,  is  usually  performed  at  the  close  of  the  year  \  at  which  period, 

Sf  the  jnin  or  loss  dunnx  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  credit  or  debit  balance 

;  into  ''Stock  Account  ^  from  **Profit  and  Loss,'*  aner  transferring  to  the  latter 

ehea,CoBunission,Interest,&o.,andthe  difforences betwixt  the  debit  and  credit 

the  goods  and  property  accounts,  after  crediting  the  balances  of  merchandise 

iperty  on  hand  at  their  market  yalne.    The  whole  debit  and  credit  balances 

len  arranged  in  opj^osition  to  each  other^  will  give  a  condensed  yiew  of  the 

nt's  a«et8  and  liabilities,  and  of  his  capital  stock  in  the  following  form : — 


BiLAitCB  Account. 


Cr. 


£95  ,BiIk#ftyfti>le... 

4«3    DabUPayabto-. 
S,fiOO 
1,000 

ROO 

400 

900 
8,881 


wdyabtodo.. 
do. 


I  the  Pablk  Fundi. 


£10,000 


^otk  or  net  cspitiJ. 


*raeiieal  DireeHona  for  ttoHng  the  different  Accounts,  including  Observa- 
NM  Joini  Accounts. 

c—This  is  in  truth  the  account  of  the  merchant  himself,  or  the  concern  ; 
sommencing  a  new  set  of  books,  is  debited  with  all  the  liabilities,  and  cre> 
ith  all  the  assets.  Thus  the  sums  giyen  aboye  under  the  head  **  Journal," 
BBiered  in  the  ledger  in  this  form  :— 


bke. 


Stock. 
£1300  i  By  Sundries 


Cr. 

£2300 


•M  of  the  credit  aboye  the  debit  side,  £1000,  being  the  net  capital  or  stock 
.  If  at  next  balance  it  shall  be  found  that  a  profit  of  £300  has  been  realized, 
200  has  been  withdrawn  for  private  expenses,  Stock  will  fall  to  be  cre<iited 
*n4ii  and  Loss*  £800,"  and  debited  "  To  •  A  B*s  Private  account,'  £200." 
lieh  the  balance  at  Cr.  of '  Stock,'  or  A  B's  net  capital,  will  be  £1100. 
r  AJVD  Lose. — During  the  currency  of  the  year,  this  account  should  be  de- 
dy  for  aefenal  losses,  and  credited  for  actual  gains  ;  learing  the  balances 
injoii.  Interest,  Charges  Account,  &c.  to  be  transferred  at  the  tipoe  fixed 
tOBM  Some  houses  amalgamate  the  whole  of  these  aecounts  into  oue 
*r^  sad  Lou  account ;  but  this  is  objectionable,  eepecialljr  in  lax^e  con- 
me  ii  Is  of  importance  to  preserye  all  the  channels  of  gain  and  loss  aa 
■  poanble.    A  Detter  phm  is  to  open  a  teparate  acoount  for  Profit,  and 
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The  balance  arising  on  Profit  and  Loss  account  b  transferred  "  To  Stock,"  or 
**  By  Stock,"  according  as  the  result  is  gain  or  loss. 

Commission  Account  is  credited  for  all  commissions  receiyed  for  oar  trouble  in 
transacting  business  for  others.  There  are  seldom  any  entries  to  the  debit,  as  the 
charges  for  commission  made  by  our  agents  properly  belong  to  the  Ooods  Account 
to  which  they  have  reference.  It  is  closed  by  transferring  the  balanoe  to  "  Profit  and 
Loss." 

Interest  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  sums  paid  or  incurred  for  interest 
or  discount ;  and  on  the  Cr.  all  sums  received  or  become  due  for  the  same.  The  dif- 
ference, at  balancing,  is  transferred  to  **  Profit  and  Loss." 

Charges  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  general  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
in  the  business,  as  rents,  taxes,  salaries,  postages,  and  incidents.  If  any  of  these 
should  be  afterwards  charged  to  some  other  account,  the  sums  so  charged  are  en- 
tered to  the  Cr.    The  balance  is  transferred  to  "  Pront  and  Loss." 

In  some  houses^  separate  accounts  are  kept  for  Export  Charses,  Charges  on 
Sales,  on  Commission,  &o.,  such  accounts  bein^  dissectea  periodiculj,  and  cradited 
by  the  difierent  parties,  or  Adrentures,  for  which  the  charges  were  incurred. 

Pritate  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.,  money,  or  any  thing  else  withdrawn  from 
the  concern  for  private  use.  It  seldom  contains  any  thing  on  the  Cr.  side.  The 
balance  is  transterred  to  ^  Stock."  Dr  Hamilton  and  other  writers  carry  private 
or  house  expenses  to  **  F^fit  and  Loss  ;" — but  this  is  improper,  as  the  true  profits  of 
business  may  be  £1000  a-year,  while  the  expenditure  being  £1500,  a  false  loss 
would  be  exnibited. 

Cash.— Some  houses  post  the  ledger  directly  from  the  Cash  Book,  without  any 
intermediate  entry  in  the  Journal  biyond  "'  Cash  Dr.  to  Sundries"  for  the  monthly 
amount  of  receipts  ;  and  ^  Sundries  Dr.  to  Cash"  for  the  monthly  amount  of  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  more  general  method  in  large  concerns  is  that  described  above  un- 
der the  head  **  Journal."  By  both  plans,  the  cash  account  in  the  Ledger  is  usually 
comprised  in  twelve  lines  on  each  side  yearly. 

The  mode  of  stating  the  cash  details  is  simple.  When  goods  are  sold  for  ready 
mone^,  Dr.  **  Cash,"  Q*.  "  Goods,"  or  account  to  which  the  goods  belong.  When 
cash  IS  received  for  goods  formerly  sold  on  credit.  Dr.  '*  Cash,"  Cr.  the  purchase'. 
When  goods  are  bought  for  ready  money,  O.  **  Cash,"  Dr. "  Uoods."  or  account  to 
which  tne  goods  belong.  When  cash  is  paid  for  goods  purchased  on  credit,  Cr. 
"  Cash,"  Dr.  the  seller.  When  money  is  received  of  one  person  for  the  use  of  another, 
or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  "  Cash,"  Cr.  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  received.  When 
money  is  paid  to  one  person  for  the  use  of  another,  or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  the  per- 
son for  whose  use  it  is  paid,  Cr.  '*  Cash."  When  money  is  lent,  Cr.  "  Qwh,"  Dr.  thfl 
borrower.  When  money  is  borrowed,  Dr.  "  Cash,"  Cr.  the  lender.  When  a  bill  ii 
paid,  Cr.  **  Cash,"  Dr.  "  Bills  Payable.^*  When  a  bill  is  discounted,  Dr. "  Cash,"  and 
Cr.  <<  Bills  Receivable"  for  the  total  amount  of  the  bill ;  and  Cr.  **  Cash,"  and  Dr. 
**  Interest,"  for  the  discount. 

Bills  Payable  Account  is  credited  with  all  bills  accepted,  and  debited  with 
those  paid  ;  the  balance  shows  the  amount  of  bills  unpaid. 

Bills  Receivable.— This  account  is  debited  vrith  all  bills  received,  and  credited 
with  those  paid,  discounted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of ;  the  balance  snows  the  bills 
remaining  m  hand. 

In  the  Renewal  of  Bills, — \sL  If  the  bill  be  in  your  own  hands,  make  A  B  (the 
acceptor)  Dr.  to  Sundries;  viz.  To  **  Bills  Receivable, "  for  the  sum  of  the  old  biU ;  To 
"  Interest,"  for  interest  for  the  time  the  bill  is  renewed  added  to  the  new  bill ;  and 
then  ^  Bills  ReceiTable"  Dr.  to  A  B  for  the  new  bill.  2cf.  If  the  bill  be  discounted, 
or  paid  away,  make  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash  "  when  vou  pay  his  oill,— and  A  B  Dr.  to  *  In- 
terest"  for  interest :  then  **  Bills  Receivable^  Dr.  to  A  B  for  the  new  bill.  If  the 
new  bill,  however,  be  drawn  for  the  same  sum  as  the  former,  and  the  interest  paid 
in  cash,  it  is  sufiicient  to  enter  **  Cash  "  Dr.  to  **  Interest "  for  the  interest,  witnout 
bringing  it  to  A  B*s  account. 

In  the  Protesting  of  Bills,— \st.  If  the  bill  be  in  your  own  hands^  make  A  B  ^on 
whose  account  it  was  received)  Dr.  to  **  Bills  Receivable"  for  the  bill,  and  A  B  Dr. 
to  **  Cash  "  or  *'  Charges."  for  expenses  of  protest ;  2d,  If  the  bill  be  discounted  or 
paid  away,  A  B  Dr.  to  ^  Cash,"  paid  his  bill  with  expenses. 

Accommodation  Bills, — When  you  receive  another  person's  acceptance,  or  grant 
your  own  note  and  receive  the  proceeds,  in  either  case  merely  for  your  own  accom- 
modation, enter  **  BUls  Receivaole"  Dr.  to  ^  Bills  Payable  "  for  the  bill  (as  you  will 
have  to  provide  for  it  when  it  falls  due) ;  and  when  discounted,  '^CJash'^  Dr.  to 
••  Bills  Receivable,"  and  when  paid,  **  Bills  Payable"  Dr.  to  "  Cash."    When  you 
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mnt  your  bill  to  another,  merely  for  his  accommodation,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
ue  particulars  in  a  ''Memorandnm  Book,**  or  **  Re^iijister  Bill  Book,*'  and  take  an 
obligation  from  him  that  he  is  to  provide  for  it  when  it  becomes  dae.  If  he  then  be 
unable  to  pay  the  biU,  enter  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash.'*  Where,  howeTer,accommoda* 
tion  bill  transactions  betwixt  two  parties  are  nomeroos,  the  best  way  is  to  open  a 
leparate  acconnt  for  them. 

Mereh^its  whose  bill  transactions  are  namerous,  keep  a  Reffitter  Bill  Book,  in 
which  all  bills  they  receiye,  or  become  bound  to  pay,  are  entered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  fiJl  due,  to  enable  them  to  regulate  their  payments  without  embar- 
nssment. 

Goods  Accouirr  commences  on  the  Dr.  side,  with  the  balance  of  goods  on  hand. 
Goods  bought  are  entered  on  the  same  side  :  and  goods  sold  on  the  Cr.  Chai|^ 
laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  siae,  as  also  discounts  allowed  on  goods 
told ;  and  on  the  Cr.  side  discounts  receiTed  on  goods  purchased,  as  well  as  any 
other  incidental  advantage  which  arises  from  them.  Cm  closing  the  account,  Cr. 
By  "  Balance  "  for  value  of  goods  on  hand.  If  the  Cr.  side  is  then  found  to  exceed 
tiie  Dr.  the  account  is  to  be  debited.  To  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  gain  :  and,  if  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  be  credited  By  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  loss.  In  some  nouses,  separate 
accounts  are  opened  in  the  Ledger  for  each  kind  of  goods ;  but  perhaps  the  more 
general  practice  is  to  open  only  one  general  account,  and  leave  the  gain  or  loss 
upon  Hm  diflerent  parcels  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Warehouse  Book. 

AcoouinB  OF  Ships,  Houses,  &c.  are  debited  with  the  cost  and  outlays,  and 
credited  with  freights,  rents,  and  other  receipts.  The  difference  is  transferrod  to 
"  Profit  and  Loss,  after  crediting  them  **  By  Balance  "  for  their  value  at  the  time  of 
dosing. 

Pebson^l  Aocouiris  are  debited  to  Goods,  Cash,  Charges  for  Commission,  and 
for  eresy  thing  we  give  out ;  and  credited  for  what  we  receive  either  in  Groods. 
Cash,  or  Charges,  &o.  Where  the  transactions  vnth  a  party  are  numerous,  and  oi 
different  kinds,  several  accounts  may  be  opened  ;  thus  with  A  B  vou  may  open  his 
*  (xeneral  AeoounV'  his  **  Accepting  Account,"  his  "  Account  oi  Consi^^nments," 
&€.,  tba  balance  of  all,  or  any  of  these,  being  transferred  at  certain  periods  to  his 
**  Acconnt  Current." 

Imu&uiCB  AcoouNT  is  stated  in  various  wa^s,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  books  of  a  merchant,  or  person  insured,  it  is  debited  to  the  Broker  or  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  amount  or  premium  and  policy,  and  credited  by  the  Adventure 
or  person  for  whose  account  it  is  effected  ;  the  Broker  being  debited  for  Returns, 
Averages,  or  Losses,  to  the  accounts  that  were  formerly  charged  with  the  pre- 
miums. Where,  however,  the  merchant  acts  as  his  own  broker,  it  will  be  convement 
to  open  a  separate  set  of  Insurance  books  for  the  accounts  of  the  different  under- 
writers, &c..  and  to  reserve  his  general  ledger  for  an  Insurance  Account,  and  an 
account  for  nimself  as  **  Broker,''  both  of  which  will  be  stated,  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  the  books  of  an  Underwriter,  **  Insurance  Account  is  credited  by  the 
broker  or  party  insured  for  the  premium,  Sec. ;  and  debited  to  the  same  accounts 
for  Returns.  Avera>ge8.  or  Leases  ;  the  difference  being  transferred  at  balancing  to 
"  Profit  ana  Loss.'*^  At  balancing,  care  must  be  taken  to  transfer  the  premiums 
on  current  risks  to  a  "  Suspense"  or  *'  Guarantee  Account." 

DEBEvnTRE  Account  is  debited  To  **  Goods  "  for  the  drawbacks  to  be  received 
on  goods  exported  from  our  own  stock,  and  credited  b^  **  Cash  "  when  we  receive 
the  same ;  toe  balance  shows  the  debentures  outstanding. 

Goods  Received  on  Commission.— Separate  accounts  are  sometimes  opened  in 
the  ledger  for  each  consignment ;  but  as  this  is  done  in  the  Sales  or  Factonr  Book, 
it  is  usual  to  confine  the  ledger  accounts  to  two  ^neral  ones,  namely,  **  Sales  on 
Commission,"  and  **  Charges  on  Sales  on  Comnussion."  The  first  is  credited  bv 
the  aeooonts  of  the  diffBrentpurchasers  for  the  gross  sales  ^  and  debited  (after  eacn 
consignment  is  sold)  to  **  Charges  on  Sales  on  Commission"  for  the  amount  of 
charges,  to  **  Commission"  for  your  commission,  and  to  the  consigner  for  the  net 
proceiMis :  and  the  balance  will  consist  of  the  gross  {proceeds  of  goods  not  vet 
accounted  for  by  you.  ^  Charges  on  Goods  on  Commission  "  is  debited  to  **  Cash," 
&c  for  all  charges,  and  credited  as  already  stated :  the  balance  will  show  the 
amount  of  advances  remaining  to  be  accounted  for  to  you. 

Advemtures. — In  Adventures  OiUward,  two  accounts  are  genorallv  opened  with 
the  foreign  agent,  "^  A  B  Account  of  Consignments  "  is  debited  vnth  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  Insnranoe,  and  Qiar^ ;  and  credited  by  **  A  B  Account-Current "  for  net 
proceeds :  the  dmerence  being  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss.  The  account-current  is 
ersdited  by  lemittanees.    In  AdveniureM  Homeward,  the  foreign  agent's  aoconnt 
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is  credited  by  "  Groodfi,*'  or  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  amount  of  inroice  and 
charges  ;  and  debited  with  remittances. 

C^uignmenU  by  yon  to  parties  in  this  country  are  stated  in  the  same  maimer  as 
in  Adventures  Outward. 

Joint  Adventures  may  be  stated  in  various  ways.  If  A  and  B  ship  goods  con- 
junctly to  Bombay,  to  the  value  of  £300  ;  of  which,  £210  are  from  A,  and  £90 
from  B  ;  and  the  net  proceeds  realized  by  Z  be  £400  ;  the  accounts  may  be  stated 
in  this  form  in  A's  books,  supposing  him  to  be  manager,  and  the  profits  divisible 
equally. 


J 
Dr.  Adventure  to  Bombay  in  a  with  B. 


To  Goods    .    .     £210 

ToB 90 

To  Insurance  .    .      12 
To  Charges    ...  10 

322 
To  Profit  and  Loss    39 

361 


By  B  his  k  cost 
By  Z  my  i  netl 
proceeds   .   3 


Cr 

£161 
200 


361 


Dr. 

ToAd  ven.hisi  cost£I6l 
To  Balance    .    .     129 


Dr. 

To  Adven.  &c. 

ToB     .    .    . 


890 


£200 
900 


By  Adven.  ftc. 
By  Z  hU  i  net  1 
proceeds  .    3 


Z 

By  Balance 


Cr. 

2U0 

S90 

Cr. 
£4U0 


The  balance  of  £129  is  paid  to  6,  on  the  £400  being  remitted  by  Z.  The  adven- 
ture may  also  be  stated  by  A  as  though  it  were  his  own  entirely,  giTing  credit  to 
B  for  his  goods,  and  half  the  profit. 

Branches. — Concerns  whicn  have  branch  establishments  should  open  aoooontfl 
with  each  precisely  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

FoREiQN  Monet  Accounts. — If  an  account  with  a  forei^er  is  to  be  settled  io 
foreign  money,  we  must  enter  the  value  of  each  article  reduced  to  that  money  in 
an  inner  colnnm.  If  the  sums  of  the  inner  columns  be  equal,  there  is  nothing  dne 
by  the  one  party  to  the  other ;  and  then,  if  the  sums  of  tne  outer  columns  be 
unequal,  the  difference  is  gain  or  loss.  But  if  the  inner  columns  be  unequal,  the 
balance  due  from  one  partv  to  the  other  must  be  valued  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  ;  and  after  the  vaine  is  added  to  the  proper  side,  the  dilTerenoe  is  gsin 
or  loss. 

Bad  Debt  Accouptt  is  debited  to  **  A  B/'  &c.  forbad  debts  incurred,  and  credited 
by  *'  Cash  *'  for  dividends,  &c.,  and  by  ^  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  the  net  loss  sustained 
at  the  period  when  the  debtor  b  discnarged,  or  the  recovery  of  his  debt  has  become 
hopeless. 

A  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  bad  debts  is  to  open  a  "  Guarantee  Aceonnt" 
and  credit  it  at  the  period  of  balancing  by  **  Profit  and  Loss  '*  for  the  probable 
amount  of  loss  by  bad  or  doubtful  debts.  In  this  case,  the  debtor's  own  aocoonti 
are  credited  for  dividends,  &c.,  and  afterwards  by  **  Guarantee  Account  '*  for  net 
loss.  At  each  succeeding  period  of  balance,  a  new  valuation  of  bad  debts  is  to  be 
made,  and  an  additional  sum  credited  by  '*  Profit  and  Loss,"  if  found  requisite. 

Any  other  contingency  may  obviously  be  provided  for  in  Guarantee  Accoont  on 
the  same  principle. 

Partnership  Accounts  may  be  kept  in  the  general  ledger  in  six  different  ways, 
namely ; — three  in  which  no  entries  are  made  until  the  partners  advance  their  shares; 
and  tmree  in  which  entries  are  made  previous  to  the  shares  being  paid  in :  in  tiie 
latter  an  **  ^ 
sums  drawn 


an  **  Account  Proper  "  being  opened  with  each  partner,  for  recording  the 
drawn  out  or  paid  m,  distinct  from  the  "  Account  in  Company"  for  bis  share. 


1.  CoM,  or  the  AfUde  advanced  Dr.  to  Stock, 

.—then 

Sloek  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  each  partner  for  his  share. 

2.  Sundries  Drs.  to  the  Partner. 

For  the  articles  paid  in. 
3b  Sundries  Drs.  to  stock  in  Company. 

For  the  articles  paid  in,  mentioning  each 
partner's  share. 
4.  Stodc  Dr.  to  Sundries. 


To  each  partner's  Account  in  Compss^t 
for  his  proposed  capital,— 4ben 
Sundries  Drs.  to  Sock, 
Each  partner's  AecouM  Proper  tot  the 
same. 

5.  Each  partner's  ^ecotm<  Proper  Dr.  toeedi 
partner's  Account  in  Companp,  for  tin 
capital  to  be  advanced. 

6.  Sundries  Drs.  to  Sto^  fn  Oampanp. 
Each  partner's  Account  Proper  for  the 

proposed  capital— and 

when  the  partners  pay  in  their  reepectiye  shares,  the  entry  by  all  the  three  last  is 
**  Cash  "  or  the  Article  advanced  Dr.  to  partners*  Account  Proper.  At  balancing 
the  books,  if  the  business  has  been  successful,  and  the  profit  is  to  be  divided,  enter 
**  Profit  and  Loss'*  Dr.  to  each  Partner's  Account  Proner,  but  if  there  has  been  s 
loss,  these  entries  are  to  be  reversed.  The  balance  of  tne  Account  Proper  is  then 
usually  transfeired  to  the  Account  in  Company  when  the  latter  is  kept  separate, 
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and  it  is  noi  fixed  th»i  tho  eapital  bIuJI  remain  permanent.    In  all  caeee,  interest 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  ptftners*  aeeoonte,  in  order  to  equalize  their  adyaneee. 

A  preferable  mode,  however,  is  to  sUte  the  accounts  in  the  Genera]  Ledger  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  a  single  proprietor,  and  to  adjust  the  partnership  interests 
in  a  priTate  Partnership  Ledger  as  follows  : — 


Dr. 

Joint  Capital. 

Cr.    1 

Dr.                    I 

ToSondriet 
To  Interest 
To  P.  at  L. 

£900 
37 

auo 

B7A,witMrmmi£S10 
By  B  doL                  105 
Bybalaoes              9» 

ToJ'  C.withdr«.£210 
To  Balance             815 

£U37 

£1237 

£8S5 

Dr. 

Interest. 

Cr. 

Dr                        I 

To  Sundries 

£37    By  Joint  C. 

£37' 

To  Jt  C.  witlidr-.  £105 
To  Balance             307 

Dr. 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Cr. 

To  Sundries 

£300    By  Joint  C. 

£300 

£412 

1 

Cr. 

By  Joint  C.         £W0 
By  Interest  SS 

By  P.  ft  L.i  gain   200 

£825 


1.  Cr. 

By  Joint  C  £300 

By  Interest  12 

By  P.  ft  L.  I  gain   100 

£412 


Joini  Ca/nial  is  debited  at  the  outset  to  each  of  the  j>artners  for  his  capital ;  at 
balancing  it  is  debited  to  ^  Interest  *'  for  the  interest  arising  on  the  capital ;  to  **  Profit 
and  Loss"  for  gain :  and  credited  by  each  of  the  partnen*  accounts  for  the  sums 
withdrawn.    It  is  tnus  just  the  Stock  Account  of  the  General  Ledger  reyersed. 

JnUrai  is  credited  bj  **  Joint  Capital*'  for  the  interest  arising  on  it ;  and  debited 
to  the  partners  for  their  respectiTe  shares. 

Pfvfii  and  Lou  is  creditea  by  **  Joint  Capital"  for  net  gain  ;  and  debited  to  the 
partners'  accounts  for  their  respectiTe  shares. 

Partner^  Accountt  are  credited  by  **  Joint  Cajyital,"  **  Interest,"  and  **  Profit  and 
Loss."  for  their  respectiTe  shares  of  capital,  interest,  and  gain,  and  debited  to 
**  Jomi  Capital"  for  the  sums  withdrawn. 


IIL  OuiRne  of  a  Modified  Spttem  adapted  for  Retail  Business, 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  that  the  retailer,  f^om  the  minuteness  of  his  sales,  is 
unable  to  keep  his  accounts  on  the  same  systematic  principles  as  the  merchant. 
The  difficulty,  howeyer,  ai>plie8  solely  to  the  quantities  of  goods,  and  in  no  respect 
to  the  money  accounts  which,  in  all  businesses,  are  composed  of  expenditure  and 
returns,  receipts  and  payments.  Hiese  particulars  the  retailer  can  ascertain  as 
ea^y  as  the  merchant,  and  therefore  he  may  Trith  eaual  facility  systematize  his 
accounts.  In  the  simple  form  giyen  below,  the  only  oooks  employed  are  a  Cash 
Book,  a  Da^  Book,  and  a  Le<^er  into  which  the  two  former  are  posted  directly 
withont  the  interrention  of  a  Journal. 

The  Cash  Book  differs  from  ordinary  books  of  this  kind  in  haying  an  inner 
column  on  each  side  titled  ^  Store."  In  the  inner  column  on  the  Dr.  side  are  entered 
the  cash  drawn  for  ready-money  sales  and  discounts  receiyed  ;  and  in  the  credit 
inner  column,  ready-money  purcnases.  discounts  allowed  or  paid,  and  all  charges  of 
a  general  nature.  The  amount  of  eacn  of  the  inner  columns  is  transferred  monthly 
to  the  oater,  and  then  posted  to  *'  Store  Account"  in  the  Ledger. 


they  may  

The  Ihp  Book  forms  a  chronological  record  of  all  the  other  transactions  :  the 
purchases  on  credit  are  extended  into  the  column  titled  "  Store  Dr. ;"  the  sales  on 
credit  to  that  titled  **  Store  Cr.,"  and  any  other  transactions  which  may  occur  are 
expreraed  in  the  journal  form,  and  entered  in  an  inner  column.  Tlie  two  outer 
coUimns  are  summed  monthly,  and  their  amounts  posted  to  **  Store  Account,"  as 
before. 

Hie  Ledger  ia  extremely  simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood  on  inspection. 
The  Store  account  combines  a  goods  and  charges  account ;  and  at  closing:,  the  yalue 
of  the  goods  on  hand,  as  ascertained  by  inyentory,  is  stated  to  the  credit  as  a  ba- 
lance, and  the  excess  of  the  eredit  aboye  the  debit  side,  being  the  profit  realized,  is 
transferred  to  Stock  a«5ount.  ,    ,       ^  ^       •   *vo 

Ihe  period  embraced  by  the  transactions  is  one  month,  but  the  procedure  is  tne 


jonrnkl  fonu  at  the  end  of  the  Dmj  Book. 

Dr.  CASH  BOOK. 


p=b.l. 

rBuk.lodnd      -        £ 

■■  "■ 

To  SIoM.  cuh  ula       ■ 

ifl 

IK 

■■  11 

jBU«^a^SiS?Sj%eLt 

■j 

' 

..as. 

uunted  P.  Bnn-t.  du. 

jjLB.tmiljwt-m 

" 

> 

..  aa. 

ToBlon.<tubM]ei   - 

Mfl 

1                                         DAY  BOOK. 

TR* 

li^eF>>:^:" 

■      £ 

m 

It 

N 

..«B,J.Benf««|l-.Jj^.^^_     -.-.-.-.- 

■  « 

1 

Hem  AcoiDiit,  Dr.  m  pur^Mei  DB  endli  thU  month 

w 

Block  Di.  to  &  B  Prime  Accoont,  Muice  of  Utar  truibned 

-       £11 

BtoTB  Account  Dr.  lo  Block,  pio  on  Ibmiar  (rwntwrea 

Stock. 

Ftb.n. 

ToABforaeh-tUidnwn 

ToBilHce     -       - 

Dr. 



store. &. 

Feb-W 

To  Cub 

To  Sundris.  per  Dv  B. 

ToBLoAhiSo       - 

-      £**    F*b.»8.BjCW.Ibride..*t    -         £« 

11  ::  ".:  B>B,riu».io.d.^^    m 

Dr. 

Bmk. Cr. 

ToCHhlodfea       - 

-    £SW    Feb.ia.BTB.UaM          -           -       f« 

Dr. 

Feb.  90. 

To  J.  Ben,  doe  June  IB       - 

-     £ev  FA.at.BjCmA.aiu.t.aii'tm    £• 

Dr. 

A  B  Prirate  Aeoonnt. Cr. 

^S 

To^.^;.p«^      - 

-       £i    Feb.M.Bjetocktn«lnnd       .        £11 

BOR 


105 


BOT 


Dr. 

hb.  8. 

Dr. 

hb.  5. 
IS. 


John  Smith. 


Or. 


To  CMh,  anomtt  £10 
To  Balance 


£M0    FtHt.  i.  By  Store,  1000  Ibe.  tea,  at  4e...£2r)0 
890     ..  10.  Bjr  Store,  100  ewt  tog.,  at  fiOk  i50 


J.  BeU. 


Cr. 


To  Store,  48  Ibe.  tea,  at  5e. 
To  Store,  SO  ewt.  eugar,  at  60e. 


n.iTo  Stofe,  tfea  and  ragar 


Dr. 


£12 
60 

t 

£74 


Febw  14.  By  Ouh,  dinoont  £1  -  £lt 
..  90.  ByBUltReci>i^,dae  Jonell  60 
..    28.  ByBaUnoe  -  8 


Balance.    (A  B's  Estate,  Feb.  2a) 


To  Cash  on  hand 

To  Store,  goods  on  hand 

To  Bank 

To  J.  BeU,  due  by  him 


•     £80 

384 

-     985 

9 

£7W 


By  J.  Smith,  due  to  hfan 
By  Stock 


£74 

Cr. 

£9S0 
<10 


£760 


If  the  concern  is  a  partnership,  the  accoants  may  be  kept  precisely  as  aboTe,  and 
Iw  interests  of  the  partners  adjusted  in  a  Drirate  ledger,  aooordinf  to  the  form 
Ken  in  last  section.  In  this  ledger  should  also  be  engrossed  the  InTentory  and 
^alnation  of  Stock,  and  the  Balance  Account. 

BORACIC  ACID  is  obtained  artificially  bj  the  action  of  snlphoric  acid  npon 
oimx ;  and  in  a  natoral  state  in  the  hot  springs  of  Sasso,  near  Florence,  and  in 
lie  lipsuri  islands.  It  occurs  in  small  brimant  coloorless  crystals,  which  haTC  a 
leasy  feel :  it  is  inodorons.  and  possesses  little  taste.  This  acid  is  nsed  in  the  ma- 
abetore  of  borax,  as  well  as  in  chemical  inyestigations.  About  6000  cwts.  are 
annally  imp<nted  into  this  country. 

BORAX,  a  salt  procured  in  an  impure  state^  called  HneaL  or  rough  6orar,  from 

lake  in  Tnibet,  about  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Teeshoo  Lomboo,  (h>m  whence 
isarly  the  whole  European  market  is  supplied  by  way  of  Calcutta.  Tincal,  as  im- 
orteo.  is  embedded  in  a  kind  of  soapy  matter ;  its  crystals  are  soft  and  brittle, 
okmneas^ellowish  or  greenish,  sometimes  nearly  transparent,  but  more  commonly 
paqne.  When  purified,  it  is  called  borax,  or  borate  o/»oda.  and  occurs  in  rather 
urge  white  semitransparent  crystals,  haying  a  sweetish  alkaline  taste.  When 
teated,  it  becomes  aporous  friable  mass,  called  calcined  borar.  Borax  is  also  pre- 
«red  artificijily  in  Ejigland  and  France  fh)m  its  ingredients,  boracic  acid  and  soda. 
niis  salt  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fiux  in  the  arts.  About 
500  cwts.  are  annually  brought  to  this  country,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  again 
e-exported. 

BCtTAlRGA,  a  substance  similar  to  caviare,  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
erraoean,  from  the  spawn. of  a  kind  of  mullet.  It  is  very  firm,  of  a  deep  reddish 
loloar,  and  has  two  lobes  about  nine  inches  long.    The  best  is  inade  at  Tunis. 

BOTTLES  (Du.  Botteli,  Fr.  Bauteilies.  Ger.  BouteiUen,  It.  Bottiglie;  FiatchL 
?m.BotelhaM,    Rob,  Bululki,    Sp.  BoteUas,)    [Glass.] 

BOTTOMRY  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  borrowed  on  the  joint  security  of 
i  diip  and  its  owners,  repayable  on  the  ship  terminating  her  yoyage  successfully. 
it  corresponds  with  Bespondentia,  which  is  a  similar  method  of  raising  money 
Ml  the  cargo.  [RESPOMDEirnA.]  It  may  be  executed  either  by  bill  on  the  part  of 
lie  borrower,  or  by  a  mutual  bond,  provided  the  conditions  be  clearly  expressed. 
M  home,  the  contract  is  entered  into  by  the  owners,  or  by  the  master  as  their  agent. 
rhs  master  has  taH  authority  in  a  foreign  country  to  bind  the  owners,  and  hypo- 
dieeate  the  ship  and  freight  by  a  bottomry-bond,  in  cases  of  necessity.  **  If  it  be 
Bade,**  says  Mr  Smith,  '^by  tne  owners  tnemselyes  in  this  country,  before  the  com- 
Deneement  of  the  voyage,  the  lender  has  not  the  same  convenient  remedy  by  suit 
a  the  Admiralty  against  the  ship,  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  hypothecation  for  necee- 


IdiiiiraJtT  [now  the  Court  of  Session]  by  an  application  for  the  sale  of  the  ship,  and 
iymeDt  of  the  bottomry  debt,  or  a  warrant  against  those  who  owe  f^gfat."  The 
0ad  ffiftT  be  /i;ranted  not  only  for  money  lent,  but  for  repairs  executed.  The  holder 
rtbe  Umd  mrnj  take  any  amount  of  interest  without  being  liable  to  the  usury  laws, 
ptiril^e  of  leae  eonsequence  than  it  formerly  was.  [Usubt.]    But  this  privilege 
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continues  with  the  sea  risk — ^when  that  ceases,  the  interest,  which  continaes  to  ron, 
is  restricted  to  the  ordinary  rate.  Where  the  master  hT|M>thecate8  the  ship  for 
interest  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  the  lender  has  a  personal  claim  againBt  the  master, 
but  none  against  the  owner.  Where  there  are  several  bonds  of  bottomry,  and  the 
Talue  of  the  ship  is  insufficient  to  meet  them  all,  the  last,  if  absolutely  neeessary, 
id  preferred,  as  having  had  the  chief  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  the  vesaeL 
{Abbott,  117-131.  MarahaU  on  Ituurance,  742.769.  Smith't  Mercantile  L.  346^1. 
BeWa  Com.  i.  530-536.) 

BOUGHT-AND-SOLD  NOTE.    [Broker]. 

BOUNTY,  a  premium  given  by  a  government  for  the  encouragement  of  a  par- 
ticular brancn  of  industry.  The  granting  of  bounties  formed,  until  lately,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  commercial  policy  or  this  country.  A  graduated  allowance  per 
yard  was  paid  on  all  Unen  exported,  in  order  to  encourage  the  home  maaofactorer, 
and  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition  ;  four  shillings  wore  granted  on  each 
barrel  of  cured  gutted  herrings  ;  and  £\  per  ton  on  every  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
whale-fishery,  in  order  to  promote  the  fisheries  and  the  rearing  of  seamen.  Ea- 
couragements  were  given  to  other  trades  on  similar  principles  ;  and  in  1824  the  total 
sum  j)aid  under  this  head  amounted  to  £536,228.  The  impolicy  of  bounties  had  by 
this  time,  however,  been  rendered  evident  by  the  writing  of  Smith  and  Rieardo. 
It  was  now  acknowledged  that  individual  interest  is  of  itself  snfiicient  to  prompt 
men  to  engage  in  all  trades  of  a  really  advantageous  nature  ; — that  the  prodactiaa 
and  exchange  of  commodities  fall  into  the  most  profitable  channels  when  left  (o 
themselves  ;  and  that  as  often  as  they  are  diverted  from  those  channels  by  ezterul 
interpositions  of  any  sort,  so  often  tne  industry  of  the  country  is  made  to  en^of 
itself  less  advantageously,  and  those  engaged  in  it  rendered  comparatively  induEer* 
ent  to  improvements.    The  principle  of  bounties  was  accordingly  abandoned  by 

fovemment.     The  tonnage  duty  paid  on  whale  ships  ceased  in  1824 ;  and  w 
ouuties  on  herrings,  linen,  and  other  articles  were  repealed  in  1830. 
"  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  markit 
We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goods  as  we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.    The  next 

best  expedient  it  has  been  thought  therefore  is  to  pay  them  for  butting. Boantkt,  itii 

allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  wtthoot 
them.  But  evorv  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  prke  wlddi  rs- 
places  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole  capital  employed  in  prepaiing  sed 

sending  them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty. Those  trades  only  leqnifi 

bounties  in  which  the  merdiant  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replaoe  to  hin 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  tluut  it 
really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  market.  The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  kMS,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  continue  or  perhaps  to  begin  a  trade  of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  it. 
and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  all  other  trades  resemoled  it  there  would  soon  be  no  capital  kA 
in  the  country.  The  trades  which  are  carried  on  by  means  of  bounties  are  the  only  ones  iraikii  esD 
be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  considerable  time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  its  goods  for  leas  than  it  really  coats  to  brinf 
them  to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  woold  otherwise  losi 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  anoChsr 
way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him«  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  ehaa- 
nel  much  1ms  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally  run  of  its  own  accord.**  {Wet/A 
qf  Nations,  book  iv.  chap,  v.) 

BOURBON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  su^'ect  to  France.  It  liee  about  90 
miles  S.W.  from  Mauritius,  and  is  440  miles  E.  from  Madagascar.  Area  895 
British  square  miles.  Population  in  1836,  106,099,  of  which  69,296  were  negro 
slaves.  The  chief  town  and  port  is  St  Denis,  situated  on  its  northern  side,  in  20"  W 
S.,  and  55°  31'  £.;  pop.  1*2,000.  It  possesses  no  close  harbour,  but  only  an  open 
and  dangerous  roadstead. 

The  island  consists  of  the  lieights  and  slopes  of  two  mountains,  the  most  southerly  of  whidi  ooo- 
talns  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  isa  volcanic  desert ;  but  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast  are  generally  fertile.  The  cUniate  though  humid,  is  pleasant  and  aalubrioos; 
hurricanes  are,  however,  frequent  and  violent.  The  staple  product  for  exportation  is  sugar ;  tbcrs 
are  also  extensive  plantations  of  coffee  and  cloves.  The  forests  abound  in  a  variety  of  mae  tindwr 
and  dye-woods;  and  ambergris,  coral,  and  turtle,  are  found  on  the  shores.  The  total  valaaof 
articles  exported  hi  1836,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  island,  was  16.743,899  fr.  (or  £669.746); 
the  principal  being  raw  sugar,  18,173,092  kilogrammes,  value  12,721.164  fr. ;  coffee,  990,013  kilo- 
grammes, value  1 ,386,018  fr. ;  cloves.  556,650  kilogrammes,  value  1 ,403,575  fr.  In  the  tame  year  tlie 
total  value  of  the  imports  was  13,769,541  fr.  (or  £550,782),  consuting  chiefly  of  oottons  and  other 
manufactured  goods,  with  rice,  wheat,  oils,  wine,  cattle,  timber,  and  salt.  The  principal  oom- 
mercial  iutercourte  Is  with  France,  where  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exchanged  for 
manufactured  articles,— Madagascar,  to  which  French  manufactures  are  sent  in  exchange  fbr 
cattb,  &c.,— India,  to  which  cloves  and  other  articles  are  sent  in  return  for  rice,— and  tbe  aefgth 
bouring  island  of  Bfauritius. 
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Mfmmmtt.  Wddttt,  OKd  ilaott.  max  u  FunriL 

«MBW  In  iwf.  t.l«».M3  tr.,  or  £S5,saa;  cipenM,  i.EOI.US  fr.,  or  £117,W- 

BOX  (Fr.  Aiu),  »  BnuU  tree  (Suju  Mtnpn-mrfiu),  now  Tery  Borce  in  this 
santrr,  but  comman  in  tbe  aouth  gf  P^urope  andwflst  of  Asia.  Its  wood,  n-liich  is 
niquuid  hiehlf  TalnaUe,  is  close,  hard,  ne>.Ty  and  durable,  or  s  jellowisli  colour, 
aU  bett«a'  tfaui  wr  other,  and  la  the  only  kind  adapted  for  oograTinE.  It 
I  alav  mcd  roi  the  wooden  part  of  fine  tools,  snnff-bozes,  and  Tor  a  Tarict  j  cif  pnl- 
«■■  requiring  Btnmsth,  beantj,  and  poliib,  in  limber.  A  lata  reduction  oT  the 
imrfrom  £5  to  ICIi.  per  ton  (6  ft  7  Wm.  i  V.  o.  60),  has  led  to  a  greatl;  increased  con- 
BuitMii  of  boxwood,  and  about  700  tons  are  now  aDnnally  imported,  ohieBj  from 
?ineT  and  SpauD. 

BKACCIO,  an  Italian  cloth  meisare,  raryiiig  in  different  places  from  aboat  SI 
•  36  iBip«Hal  inches. 

BRAN,  the  busks  of  graaad  com. 

BRANDY  (Fr.  Eau  de  vie  de  sin.  Ger.  Bmntewein.  It.  AquarMenlt.  Pot. 
Igmardrnie.       Sp.   j4aa<irdimt«),  a  spirit  distilled  from  wise,  and  from  the  «arr. 


MM  tMrid  flaTonr  than  that  obtained  from  .  — 

Bnitd;  is  nasufiMlored  in  most  -mat  countries,  hnt  the  best,  and  almost  the  only 
dad  Imported  Into  Britain,  is  made  in  France.  The  qnantitr  annoill;  prepared  in 
batcaantryii  estimated,  IboDfth  somewhat  vaguely,  at  about  SO.ODO/KW  sails., 
J  irtuch  naail;  one-third  is  exported.  The  finest,  made  at  Cojfnic,  in  the  da- 
IHtneBt  of  Charente,  is  said  to  be  procured  from  white  wine  fermented  so 
m  oat  to  b«eom«  impresnatad  with  the  oil  of  the  grape  akiu.  Tlje  Cognac 
•mtij  ii  shipped  nostl^from  the  port  of  Tonnay  on  the  Charente  ;  but  brandy 
hnm  Ukewiie  a  TkbUAle  export  from  Cotte,  Bordeaux,  Rocbelle,  and  Mantes. 
■  the  Britiah,  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Dutch  take  considerable  quantities 

--.bottbec  *     ■'  ■ ■        ""    ■ 

Vom^oinis  i 
^iamStatas. 

The  cxtimTsgant  duty  of  £b.  fid.  per  gallon  ieried  on  foreign  spirits  has  mato- 
Uly  checked  the  use  of  brandy  in  this  country  ;  indeed  the  quautity  at  prefient 
otered  for  h^me  cooeumption  ia  much  less  then  it  wis  fifty  years  ago.  In  1790, 
rhen  the  duty  was  68.  the  aunual  consumption  waa  about  1,700,000  gallouB 
T:..      '.  ;'<  ;<t,  although  it  has  somewhat  increased  of  late  yeara,  it 

F  )  '--Mi'  -  [[ji'ni'j.ji '  il  i[j  3L1  irrwiilar  manner,  as  a  contraband  trade  ia  carried  on 
rilb  actirity  alone  the  coartof  the  Channel. 
b  IM^  >k>  quann*  af  tmndx  tmported  unounud  to  1.39H.13I  Imp.  «!!>.  (includin*  onr- 
mnT^vilu  IjoCln  mlH.  wm  rnm  Prann  i  ibn  quulHy  euund  for  hoaia  conHunpUan 
mt  ljM0,4at  sbDl I  and  tbo  qtvnlLty  re.«iport«d  la  l.ulo.SAl  nUa.  fprooH.  of  the  lallftr. 
tare  wtn  writo  Hrflioli  Am«in.  ivi.eui  d1I>- ;  firiliita  Weil  IwUm,  i\i.s31  gnUt.;  Caps 

tjI,...    !..'  ["4    J  ..■!    ^iH.iil.i.  tmaller  qiUDllIi™  (o  the  Wwi  Cout  Of  Africa,  10  Iho  Soulh 

•  -    -     ■  -'■■--  ii.v  CJiiLiiuid  Peru,  to  tht  CajiRMM,  sndto  olhor  pliicci.    The  oUKiiUty 

'.-,  f  nuiallj  about  1,300.0011  (Biia  ;  ud  llwl  in  the  itocki  or dgalen 

BRANK-    [Buck-Wheat.] 

BRASS,  an  important  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  usually  prepared  by  cemcnta- 
iOD  of  calamine,  a  natiio  cartwnate  of  Tino,  with  grunnlatcd  copper.  Somctimoa 
deade,  S  natire  inlphnret,  is  employed  instoad  of  calamine.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
sloor,  Boseeptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  little  liable  to  mat.  It  is  very  mal- 
MUe,  and  ductile  when  cold:  at  a  high  temperature  it  is  brittle.  Sp.gr,7'll  to  6*4. 
[I  i)  more  Ailible,  sonorons,  a  worse  conductor  of  heal,  and  harder  than  copper. 
IW  relatlra  propartians  of  the  two  metals  lary  in  tho  diSerent  kinds  of  brass;  but 
htn  il  seldom  less  than  one-ninth,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  linc.  Brass  has 
leso  known  and  osod  ^om  the  earliest  ages.  Its  colour  and  other  properties  re- 
Mamend  it  in  preference  to  capper  for  many  purposes  in  tho  arta,  and  it  ia  eiten- 
inly  employed  both  for  useful  and  omameutal  purposes.  From  being  readily 
vnsd  on  a  btho,  it  Is  well  adapted  for  philosophical  inatrumenle,  and  those  used 
a  tatnut^cturing  prooeesee.  It  is  beaides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
atiely  of  articles,  «uch  as  buttons,  chandeliers,  lamps,  vases,  fenders,  flre-scrccns. 
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and  lock  and  daorhsDJlea.  When  drawn  into  fine  wire,  it  is  eitenaively  employed 
in  pinmaking,  ind  for  other  purposea.  It  is  also  beattn  into  thin  Iraies,  which, 
under  the  nune  ot  Dutch  leaf  OT  Dutch  gold,  tin -oseiiiDmiXiaKtTiakett  iBnad^i 
Chemiiiry,  j'c).     Tbe  great  seal  of  the  brtua  mmDufnctora  is  Birminxbvn. 

'*  The  UBS  ol  Ihli  vnLiublB  componDd  diPUJ  liu  CDridnlully  Increased  during  Ills  lut  tiDbdnd 
jnn.  And  tbfi  Uleal  of  t]i«  deflEKD«r  Iib*  been  tuked  In  the  inTendoD  ai  new  formi,  Hjd  Ln  the 

btnductlon  o[  the  idmip  HpednUj,  w£kbwu  flimt  Applied  M  the  mulllpUiKliDn  of  atf^  it 
krmiUer  w>r»,  AB  baUone,  bnckLu,  And  eUwk  plm,  ud  whkb  wu  At  leogtb  Adapted  bjlnenutaf 
ItBponf,  to  tbe  piOductiOD  ef  targej&nm.  hu  earned  tbe  fnnteit  cliAnfA  Id  tliUbnncbofi» 
DD&cturv.  Tl»  proceie  of  caatlTifr>  thou^  prefervbla  lot  mimy  ArtJels,  Ia  tedkmA ;  tba  ^m 
lequlre  conridenUe  repulriiii  ud  flniitilng  ifldr  they  Iht*  tbe  lud.  ud  Ibe  tneu]  ii  necoKifli 

the  die  od  light  rolled  itawiDieul,  h  tint  the  nieit  Inlricite  and  bimlied  paltemA  an  aarOil 
■fill  Ihe  iT«iBrt  prediloii  i  ind  bi  the  injtcnlooi  aprllrAllon  of  HpanU  parti,  Ibe  wort  itfita 
earTerandgUdorbilanedcciiiateilpleiHof KrDUAiidfoliAgeliHicceiiAiUjrlmluted.''  lPai.lT 
ettpadia,  aft-  BinahigiajD-} 

BRASSAGE,  charges  for  mint  eipensee' 

BRAZIL,  an  eiteoBire  empire  Iving  in  S.  America,  between  Ut.  4*  N.  ud  ST 
S. ;  and  between  long.  S5°  and  73°  W.  It  ie  bonnded  N,  bj  Vanemela,  Frendi 
Guiana,  and  the  Atlantio  ;  S.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Un- 
gnay,  Paraguay,  Argentiae  R^ublic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada.  Am 
about  3,000,000  square  rail OB.  Fopnlalion  lasnelr  eatimatedst6,D00JX>a;  of  whitk 
1,000,000  nlii»B,  of  Portuguese  oriKin  ;  3,600,000  negro  slares  ;  300,000  Indiuis; 
and  900,000  free  blacks  and  miicd  races.  It  is  divided  into  18  proym««,  namelj, 
Para,  Fuo  Negro,  Maranham,  Piauhi,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Paralub*, 
Pemamboco,  Alagoas,  'Sergipe,  Babla,  Espinto  Santo,  Rio  Jaoeiro,  Sao  Paals, 
*'■        "  "       Li,  Matto  GrOBHo,  FemaD"'"       "-     ■  ■    "--    >       ■  "^  — 

tutiocal  monarchy ;  tbe 
.tive  body  conaiBts  of  a  i 
elected  by  tbe  people. 


i-ernamoDco,  Aiagoafi,  :?ergipQ,  dauo,  n^piriiu  ^muui,  .iuu  uAutiinj,  owi  rmaiOf 
Hinse  Geraee,  Goyai,  Matto  GroBso,  Femaudo.  Capital,  Rio  Janeiro.  Tbs  go- 
Ternmeut  ia  a  con  stituti  anal  monarchy  ;  tbe  eiecntiTe  is  Tested  in  the  monard) « 
emperor;  the  legislative  body  coDaiste  of  a  senate  ohoaen  by  the  emperor,  and* 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  tbe  people. 
The  physical  pharacteT  of  KmxU  ia  ab  jet  but  hnperffctly  known,  bat  bo  far  ai  aiealAbHl 

with  and  at  no  gmt  illBlAnce  from  the  coail,  frora  10°  lo  39°  S.  lal.  In  tbe  W.  tbe  lan^NlS 
riBeiloIhe  height  of  from  3000  to  8000  feel,  ipreiding  oul  Into  ihoH  Hudj  plAlu  eallAd  fkama 
PahiIb.  Hhich  occun  Ibc  eenire  ef  S.  Amerlai.  Hmrly  one-half  of  the  iiirlUa  ii  mmHwI  c( 
nplaDdA.  The  lowlandB  eittnd  principAllr  along  thuildee  of  the  river  AmBion,  Willi  imAlkriia^ 
.1 .•...., ...1  ^  .V,  8_iv.  bordw.     In  a  counlry  fqusl  in  eilml  to  Harl]r4-auai' 


nAt  fonatB,  contfdenble  portiont  of  which  have  been  only  p«tlAlly  explored.    Thi 

ductloni.  H  flu  Ai  known,  an  chieflj  lold,  dlamondi,  jntn,  and  alt-    The  pniTiB< 

« ..  .V.  ^,.„  ,_  __1.  _-.  J. . .  _. __.... .._  ,.  — — ndliWrtc 


ndaiijolnlng  Tejuco.  about  tno  milei  N.  from  Rio  deJaaefn,' vhs*  neaitr 
oyrd  b;  TOvmnml  in  Mlhcling  the  •lonn-    OoM  aboonde  etaldiy  la  tW 

tbegnalrivFiB  which  flownonbward  lolo  IheAmaun.     About  Ibe  middle  ol  laM  ealDiT,  flu 
~       "       '  IheaurlfBrMuaanaDtB 


ly  partially  eiplored.  The  miiwal  p»- 
IrtHi.  and  lalt-  The  provlBtia  of  luui 
oiJIedlhe  "  DiAmoD       

_, __,     JeiW.fromRlodeJL_ 

Oper»)ni  Are  cmployHl  bj TOvcmminl in  collecting ihe BtoncA.    QoH abon 

— ''  '  "lich  flownonbward  lolo  the  Amaun.     About  Ibe  middle  ol 

jaboulU.OOOmarai  but,  owinc  to  Ihe  eihaurtlen  of  Ihe  aui 
led,  the  amount  il«rcaB«t.  and  beCwlit  1900  and  18ao,  av    __ 

woTh  lb*  velni  in  the  meunlAini.  particularly  at  Congo  Boco.  nearfiabara,  about  IMO  niltAi  M. 
from  Rio.  and  Ibe  produce  it  again  doubtleBB  men  con^dcrabre-    The  forvAte  alnmd  w^  gmt 

varletira  of  wood  well  adapted  for  dyebir,  for  cabinet-work,  and  tot  •hlpholldbiK    / ■-' — "- 

portiont  bowfittr.  of  Ihe  coimCry  B.  of  S0°  B-  lat.  efpcclAlly  En  the  province  oi  Rid 

ThepnpnultjottheDminiBiutoaeelilhrgoldanddiaDionde  haipT 
far  eobef  tednatiy.    The  eompAntivtiy  Bnall  portion  onljr  of  thtiflneeouDiiy  Kuici 

not*  kUaninl  Braitllani  hBB  oriale  been  directed  to  the  ImproTeiniinl  of  atirlcul 
•ml  gtnanl^  ■■>  *  ru^  ■'*<*.  parUculAi-ly  hi  the  cair«  And  lugaT  enati*,  the  prw 
though  lataedimdtrtbehMieuadvaiitacMAa  to  Mil  and  cUmau,  Ji  En  quAlltyni 
that  of  the  Weet  liidlea.  The  nortben  province  produce  colloo,  lugar,  rice.  In) 
'  '      i,  Lodlgo.  and  a  variety  of  drURt  and  dje-woadBj  the  rait 


Uduand^iuofthewUd' 

wai  formerly  railed  bi  Bis  Grande,  but  tb> 


itDdunt  UiiiocA.  which  is  Urcelv  eioortad.  ladlaB 
ivatod.  CoItoniiimh»itchieHyfron&t.lS'>B.Iolhi 
^il.  (bat  of  Maranham ;  Ifaat  of  Bahla  and  Piiatt 

H  (dmu  Ihe  chMobJect  of  culun  ii 
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■  of  Rio  dtt  Janeiro,  wImto  Um  ouaatitT  raised  b  nrj  great,  and  Is  yearly  incrfailnfp 
m  lateed,  but  to  a  eomparatiTeqr  trillmg  eztebt,  in  the  northem  provincet ;  altto 
Im  tnland  odm,  particnlarbr  Minae  Oeraee.    The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  fbmuirty  no 

■  now  on  the  detune ;  ttie  best  is  grown  near  Bahia.  Rice  Is  raised  prindpaliy  in  the 
ata  Cathsrlna,  and  in  the  provlnras  of  Marsnliam  and  Para. 

nal  eommerco  of  BraxU  cmefly  consists  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the  country  to 
t,  and  receiving  European  mannthcturee  in  exchange.  Mules  form  the  conunon  mi-ans 

kaa  the  roads  seldom  admit  of  the  use  of  cerrisges,  and  ss  yet  there  is  no  inland  na- 
nnmber  of  large  rivers  intersect  the  country  in  various  directions;  but  very  little  is 
kiding  their  CMpMrilities.  A  company,  under  English  direction,  has  however  been  re- 
md  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  survey  mai  navigation  of  the  Rio-doce. 
Ign  eonuneroe  of  Brasil  exceeds  that  of  anv  other  countnr  of  America  except  the 
<ee,  and  is  yearly  increasing  The  exports  chiefly  consbt  oicoffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
lie  tallow,  horns,  brazilwood,  rosewood,  fkistic,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  ipecacuanha, 
^  eastor-oil,  rsstor  hcnni.  tapioca,  caoutchouc,  nuts,  gold  and  diamonds.  The  trade 
lod  is  a  government  monopoly,  but  the  commodity  is  extensively  smugged.  The  chief 
IT  Bnzfl  produce  are,  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  London,  Liverpool,  Ham- 
werp,  TrlMte,  Havre.  LiiAKm,  and  Oporto.  In  ISiS,  the  principal  articles  carried  to 
DsMcd  of  10,373,713 lbs.  coffee;  S01,7W  lbs.  cocoa;  84,464,MS  lbs.  cotton ;  86.515  cwtn. 
,483  cwts.  hides ;  133  tons  fustic ;  and  10,489  lb«.  tobacco.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
pad  to  the  other  European  markets  is  on  English  account,  more  particularly  coffee  and 
heae  two  articles  cannot  (owing  to  prohiliitory  duties)  be  introduced  into  the  United 
eseept  for  re-exportatl<Hi ;  such  cargoes,  however,  are  frequently  sold  in  Loudon  by 
he  Teeeels  waiting  their  ultimate  destination  hi  the  C 


ChanneL 
MHts  consist  of  maaufiictured  commodities  of  all  kinds,  tea,  wine,  ofl,  and  proviskmiL 
ired  Talne  of  Britidi  numnfisctures  and  produce  imported  in  1897,  according  to  the 
4  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  was  £S,31S.IlO ;  tai  1836,  £3,030,533 ;  in  1838,  i:3,0O6.6iM : 
aa  chiefly  oomixned  of  apparel,  fte.  £11,576 ;  arms  and  ammunition,  £37,814 ;  ale  and 
[•:books,  £1395;  brassand  copper  msnufactures,£25,50S;  butter  and  cbeese,£i06,Uli 
UB;  cordage,  £3863;  cotton  manofsctures,  £1,657,709;  earthenware,  £a%975;  gUss, 
teidwares  and  cutlery,  £51,570;  haU,  £!W09;  iron  and  steel,  £50,597;  lead  and 
iJMS;  leather,  wroufl^t  and  unwronght,  £8164 ;  saddlery,  £*9943 ;  linen  manufsctures, 
:  nnehlnery,  £13,857;  pafaiters'  colours,  £'8338:  plate,  £1717;  silks.  £13,869;  soap 
aa,  £58,769;  stationery,  £10,900:  thiwares,  £3090;  woollen  manufactures,  £338,933: 
daa,  £58,807.  A  variety  of  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  are  also  imported 
Dalfed  Kingdom :  in  1836,  the  principal  were  3538  lbs.  cassia ;  39,107  cwts.  flour ;  59,707 
Haeottons;  11,164  pieces  Indlasilks;  46131bs.  pepper  and  pimento;  536  lbs.  quicluilver ; 
teitefh:  4050 galls,  brandy;  3906 gaUs.gi'neva;  »tt41bs.tea;  165,334  lbs.  tobacco ;  and 
b  wfase,  chiefly  Spanish  uid  Portnguese ;  besides  which  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
rom  other  countrloi  are  on  En^ish  account :  From  France  are  imported  wines,  cottons, 
dka,  aaddlery,  glassware,  flour,  books,  stationery,  iowellery,  perfumery,  and  foncy 
From  Portnnl,  wine,  oil,  snuff,  and  a  small  quantity  of  linens :  From  the  United 
lOot  two-thirds  of  the  flour,  and  nearly  all  the  tea  consumed  In  the  country ;  also  ordinary 
•an  and  sperm  candles,  Luiia  goods,  and  a  variety  of  rough  articles  of  nimiture,  imple- 
iHMfaandry ,  5cc :  From  the  Hanse  Towns,  furniture,  coffee  baxgiug,  linens,  paper,  glass, 
s,  ftc :  From  Belgium,  cutlery,  arms,  copper  and  brasi  manufoctures,  A.c. :  From  Spain, 
findt,  ftc. :  From  Italy,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  marble,  &c. :  Fn»m  Ilolland,  demvjohns, 
le,  Ac:  From  Sicily,  wine:  From  Sweden,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  pine,  baard».  dtc:  From 
egroea  continue  to  be  brought  in  immense  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance 
itish  crubwrs ;  these  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  coarse  muskets  and  gunpowder,  imiwrted 
for  this  tnfomous  traffic  firom  England  and  Belgium ;  and  in  the  common  cotton  fabrics 
tn  In  the  British  manufacturing  districts  under  the  name  of  **  coast  goods."  The  ship- 
t  employed  in  the  shive-trade  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
tal  amount  of  exports  is  estimated  at  about  £6,000,0(i0,  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the 
rpwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  ports 
B  la  diiefly  conducted,  stated  in  their  order  from  N.  to  8.,  are  I*ara,  Maranham,  Pa- 
vnambnco,  Macelo,  Bahia,  Rk>  dc  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Rio  Grande :  the  principal  of 
the  following:— 

ifem  tn  9"  3r  a  and  44<>  19^  W.,  lies  on  the  isUnd  of  that  name,  forming  the  8.  E.  side  of  the 
areoa ;  pop.  30,noo.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  Elxports, 
itton,  sent  for  the  most  part  to  livcrpool,  and  rice  and  hides  shipped  to  Portugal.  The  value 
^Ofts  tn  1835  was  £489,»14 ;  whereof  in  33  BritUh  vessels  £359,1194  ;  35  Brasitian ,  £83,075 ; 
pieae,  £50,934 ;  19 Spanish,  £33,193 ;  8  French,  £37,547 ;  83  American,  £33.194 ;  and  3 
£ll,8S7.  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £303,552 ;  and  of  the  imports,  £414,002. 
iAhco,  in  8*  S'  S.  and  34**  fiS'  W.,the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  one  of  tlie  most 
If  ports  of  Braail,  comprises  three  distinct  towns,which  are  built  on  sandbanks  surrounded 
wa,  and  connected  by  bridges ;  pop.  including  the  adjoining  city  of  Olindn,  nearly 
Kiports,  cotton,  sugar,  and  hides ;  the  estimated  value  in  1835  being  £961,808.  The 
if  Tisscis  that  entered  in  the  same  year  was  347 ;  of  which  59  were  British ;  the  value 
Ithh  cnrgoea  being  in  merchandise,  £464,179 ;  and  in  specie  by  packets,  £35,831 ;  total, 

a  sitnaied  in  13"  V  8.  and  38<*  33"  W.  in  the  capadons  bay  of  All  SaInU,  with  an  excellent 
nop.  190,000.  The  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the  city,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  in  8  to  18 
BUiia  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Braxil,  and  though  now  subordinate  to  Rio,  is  still  a 
mat  consideration.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  possesses  both  public  and  private  ship- 
faHa.  Exports,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  fancy  woods,  and  drugs.  The 
1 1835  amounted  to  £1,413,531,  of  which  £943,956  were  from  BriUin. 
famtiro  (fonnerlv  8t  Sebastian),  hi  33**  55"  S.,  and  43«  9^  W.,  is  beautifuUy  situated  on 
B  side  of  a  amall  baji  fonning  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  harbours  m  the  world ; 
1 900,000,  two-thirds  being  blacks  and  mixed  castes.    The  city  lies  about  4  miles  from 
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the  entrance  to  the  bay.    To  the  right  on  entering  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cms,  within  bkO  of ' 
all  vessels  going  into  the  harbour  are  required  to  pass,  in  order  to  answer  any  qooitioni 
mav  be  put  to  them.    Kio  Is  the  seat  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  oommeree  of  fimdi 
and  it  has  lilcewise  a  very  extensive  inland  trade,  particularly  with  the  provinoes  of  Minaa  f^nraiM 
Ooyaz,  and  Matte  Grosso.    It  is  the  key  to  the  mining  districts, — furnishing  all  their  lopplies  aaf 
receiving  all  their  produce  for  shipment  or  other  disposaL    Exports,  coffee,  notflj  OOU.OOO  hup 
(each  of  5  arrobas  or  160  lbs.) ;  sugar,  about  2(»,0a0  cases  (each  from  1200  to  20UO  lbs.) ;  hite,  Na 
."tOO.OOO;  cotton,  tallow,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds :  the  imports,  of  manufactured  eoonh 
dities  of  all  kinds,  flour,  dried  fish,  wine,  and  brandy.    The  value  of  forei^  goods  importad  Ms 
Kio  in  ia36,  according  to  a  statement  given  in  the  Jomal  do  Commereto,  was  £3,83Btt3J9;  d 
which  from  Britain,  £2,W5M3;  France.  £581,571;  Portugal  and  her  poasesskms,  £»ljmi 
United  States,  £225,353;  Hanseatio  States,  £239.384;  Uruguay,  £U6,857:  Belgium,  £73,7»; 
Spain,  £61,270;  Sardinia,  £56,223;  Argentine  Republic,  £44,284;  Holland  and  bereoknicib 
£37,046;  Sicily,  £a3,2i9;   Sweden,  £31,589;   Chili,  £26,135;   Austria,  £U,0G7;  Sundriai. 
£31,164.    These  imports  are  exclusive  of  negrom,  of  whom  vast  numbers  oontinua  to  be  linwgkl 
from  Africa  to  this  port  or  the  neighbouring  coast. 

MKA8URB8,  WSrOHTS,  MONBY,  riNANCBS,  &C. 

The  Measures  and  Weights  are  nominally  those  No  silver  or  gold  coins  are  at  present  hi  drea- 
of  Portugal ;  but  there  are  some  variations.  In  lation.  Before  the  introduction  of  paper  moaej, 
trade,  the  following  proportions  are  usually  ob-  the  principal  silver  coin  was  Uie  SWrea piset. t 
served :  5  varas  =  6  Imp.  yds. ;  4  covados  =  3  Spanish  dollar  restamped,  worth  4s.  fl^ :  nt 
Imp.  yds. ;  99  Brazilian  lbs.  =  100  lbs.  avob^u-  principal  gold  coin  was  the  piece  for  4  9^ 
pois.     At  Rio  Janeiro,  100  mcdidas  =  73|  wine,  i  worth  20s.  Ud. 

or  61 1^,  Imp.  galls. ;  and  12  alqueires  =  13|  Win-  Bilb  are  usually  drawn  on  London  aft  60  daji* 
Chester  bushels.    AtBahia,  1  Canada  —  1|  Imp.  j  sight. 

galls. ;  and  7  alqueires  =  6  Winchester  bushels.  >  Finances. — ^The  pnblio  revenue  for  tiis  yor 
At  Maranham,  the  alquehre  =  U  Winchester  1 1838-39  was  estimated  at  $13,663,28^  or  SMot 
bushel.  :  £2,732,658 ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  aai 

Jlfon«y.— The  integer  of  account  is  therea,  and  :year  (including  $5,877,985  for  the  finance  de|iafi> 
1000  reas  make  1  milrea  (1  ;[>000),  the  value  of  ment)  at  $13,622,696.  The  internal  debt  of  tte 
which  fluctuates,  bein^  reckoned  in  depreciated  I  empire  is  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000.  Ths 
government  paper,  or  m  a  debased  and  irregular  |  Bnuilian  loans  raised  in  Elngland  cooaiil  of 
copper  money.  The  course  of  exchange  wiUi  j  £1,686,200  coutractedfor in  IRM  at TftperMot; 
London  was  recently  quoted  at  Rio  Janeiro,  |  £2,000,000  contracted  for  in  1885  at  ispere 
where  the  paper  money  chiefly  circulates,  at  only  and  £800,000  contracted  for  in  1 8S9L  Tms 
31  d.  per  milrea.  At  the  northern  ports  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  the  currency 
is  principally  copper. 

A  conto  is  1000  ^[^000. 

The  paper  money  is  in  the  form  of  imperial 
bank  or  rather  treasury  notes  for  one  milrea  and 
upwards,  which  are  inconvertible ;  and  the  cop- 
per mostly  in  pieces  of  40,  20,  and  10  reas.    The 

fuuount  in  circuUtion  was  lately  stated  to  be  i  dutie»  oh  exports  vary  at  tlie  differant  ports.  Dm 
about  33,500  contos  of  i>aper,  and  6500  contos  I  treatv  with  Britam  by  which  the  import-dnkj 
of  copper  money ;  in  all  40,0<N),000  4^000.  Va- 1  was  fixed  continues  in  force  unfeQ  November  19» 
rious  proiocts  have  been  brought  forward  for  the  j  1842,  and  further  until  notice  given  by  one  <ff 
reform  of  the  BrazUiim  currency,  but  none  has ;  other  of  the  parties,  in  which  case  it  expires  st 
yet  reoeiv^  the  sanction  of  the  government.       '  the  end  of  2  years  firam  the  date  of  such  aotke. 

Brazil  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  a.  d.  1500  by  Phfi^on,  a  Spanish  navintor,  om  of  0* 
companions  of  Columbus;  but  it  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  year  by  Pedro  Alvaresds 
Cabral,  an  admiral  of  Enumuel,  king  of  Portugal,  by  which  country  it  was  soon  afterwards coknised. 
In  1808,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  the  royal  fismily  ramovtd 
to  Brasil,  and  remained  there  till  1821.  In  1822,  Don  Pedro,  the  crown  prinoe  of  Portugal,  wtw 
bad  been  left  by  his  fitther  Regent  of  Brazil,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  hi 
1823  a  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1831,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  abdiestiw 
of  Pedro  I.  in  favour  of  his  infiEtnt  son.    [Portuoai.] 

BRAZILETTO,  a  kind  of  brazilwood  (CtPsaipinia  nesicaria)  of  very  inferior 
aualitj  which  grows  in  the  Wost  Indies.  It  is  imported  from  the  Rahamaa  ud 
Jamaica. 

BRAZIL-NUTS,  the  seeds  of  BerthoUetia  cvcelsa^  a  remarkable  plant. of  which 
there  are  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  About  thirty  of  these  nuts 
are  contained  in  cells  within  a  hard  spherical  fruit  nearly  the  size  or  a  man's  head* 
They  are  wrinkled  triangular  substances,  having  pure  white  kernels  or  almond^ 
which  form  a  delicious  fniit  when  fresh,  and  also  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil  soited 
for  lamps.    They  are  exported  to  Europe  from  Para  and  French  Guiana. 

BRAZILWOOD  (Fr.  BoU  de  Brhil.  Ger.  Brasilienhoiz.  Por.  Pao  BrwiL 
Sp.  Madera  del  Bres%l\  a  valuable  dye-wood,  the  product  of  a  tree  iCatalpviim 
crispa !)  which  grows  in  various  tropical  countries,  but  is  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance, and  of  the  best  (quality,  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil,  where  it  ifl 
known  as  poo  de  RmtUul,  or  Queen's-wood,  from  being  the  subject  of  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  tree  commonly  grows  in  dry  places  ana  amid  rocks,  and  seldom 
exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height.  Tne  only  valuable  part  is  the  heart,  which,  after 
being  freed  from  the  thick  bark  and  white  pith,  is  only  about  one-half  of  tii» 


raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for  £100,  £Slli 
£500,  and  £1000 ;  the  whole  bearing  5  psretaL 
interest,  payable  half-yearly  oa  the  lit  Apifl  mA 
1st  October. 

i>ufi«#.— The  duty  on  all  Imports  was  ind  by 
treaty  at  15  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  valat;  bol 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  oertrii 
charges,  it  is  estimated  at  2U  per  eenk   He 
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tie  iniiik.  Brazilwood  is  ponderoiu  and  hard  ;  and  when  first  out  in  of 
d|  hfoA  beeomes  darker  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  variegated  with  irre- 
OL  spotSy  has  a  sweetisn  taste  when  chewed,  and  gives  out  its  colour 
BTy  a  piioperty  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  saunders-red  or  sandal. 
L  ajidT elose-i^tuned  nieces  are  preterred.  The  wood  is  susceptible  of  a 
sh.  and  la  occasionally  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinetmaker,  but  it  is 
^oyed  as  a  red  dye.  It  is  often  used  for  ^ving  to  silk  a  crimson  hue, 
konfaGtiire  of  red  ink,  and  in  the  preparation  or  a  brilliantly  red  lake. 
bond  from  £50  to  £85  per  ton. 

JD  is  in  tlus  country  made  almost  wholly  flrom  wheaten  flour.  It  may  be 
Bto  bisoait  bread  and  loaf  bread.  Biscuii  bread  is  made  solely  from  flour 
xr  withont  undergoing  any  fermentation  ;  and  after  being  kneaded,  flat- 
ty and  baked,  is  compact,  neavy,  and  hard.  Loaf  bread  is  made  by  work- 
loor  into  paite  with  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt,  allowing  it  to  stand 
ertain  dome  of  fermentation  takes  place^  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven 
»  about  ml*  Fahr.  During  the  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  formed, 
;  is  prevented  firom  escaping  by  the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and  dilated  by 
of  tlie  oven,  the  bread  is  rendered  light,  porous,  and  soft.  Many  bakers 
iitoea  to  the  flour.  This  admixture  neither  iigures  the  quality  nor  the 
meness  of  the  bread;  but  adulterations  which  are  not  so  innocent  are  some- 
kd  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  taste  of  damaged  flour,  or 
the  bread  white  when  formed  of  inferior  flour.  The  use  of  alum  is  liable 
bjeeiion,  as  being  positively  injurious  to  health  ;  it  is  employed  to  lighten 
pi.  (See  Dr  Coiqufumn  on  the  Art  of  Baking  Bread,  Annals  of  J^hUo- 
nL  2S.    Donovan**  Domestic  Economp.) 

joantity  of  bread  produced  by  the  same  v^ight  of  flour  depends  in  some 
» npon  the  properties  of  the  com.  A  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  of  fair 
weighing  oO  lbs.,  is  usuaUy  calculated  to  yield  48  lbs.  of  household  flour, 
I  the  sort  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  throughout  England. 
he  assiie  of  bread  was  fixed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  sack  of  flour 
L>  was  calculated  as  sufficient  to  make  84  Quartern  loaves  of  4  lbs.  5  oz. 
like  bakers,  however,  admit  that  if  the  flour  oe  of  good  marketable  quality, 
■ake  86  such  loaves,  or  370  lbs.  14  oz.  of  bread,  equal  to  92^  loaves  of  the 
weight  of  4  lbs.  eacn. 


RsouLATioirft.— In  England  (beyond  the  London  district),  and  in  Scotland,  tiie 
r  bnad  is  r^vlated  by  tbe  statute  6  Ac  7  Wm.  IV .  c  37,  the  chief  enactmento  of  which 
Iowa : — Baker*  must  sell  bread  by  wei^t  (except  French  or  fiancy  bread  or  rolls),  under 
'  noft  exceeding  40b.  ;  and  must  use  avoirdupois  weight,  under  a  penalty  not  less  than  £i 
than  £5  (ffi  4,  6).  Bakers  must  keep  scales  in  their  places  oi  sale,  in  order  to  weigh 
1  when  required,  under  penalties  (§9  6,  7).    The  regulations  apply  to  bread  made  of 


I  requires 

neal,  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  pease,  beuis,  rice,  or  pota* 
with  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast, 
no  other  ingredient  <  §  2).    There  are  heavy  penalties  for  adulteration  ( §  S  8«  9). 

Jdng  of  bread  in  London  is  rpguhited  by  the  acU  1  Ac  2  Ono.  IV.  c  CO,  and  3  Geo.  IV.  e. 

,  is  Izdand  by  the  act  1  Vict,  c  S8.     These  acts  contain  regulations  similar  to  the 

wr  times,  the  peasantry  of  these  kingdoms  used  only  bread  made  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley- 
1  that  of  wheat  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  higher  classes  ;  indeed,  so  prevalent  was 
oyment  of  faiferior  substitutes  for  this  '*  staflf  of  lite,"  that  in  the  description  of  a  former's 
Doent  as  depicted  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
Beotk  century,  we  find 

*'  A  tew  cToddes  and  rivymf,  and  a  cake  of  otet. 

And  bred  for  my  bama  of  beanes  and  of  pcset,** 

HI  ue  t7  persons  of  that  cbus.  In  later  times,  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  gra- 
xodueed  wheaten  bread  into  more  general  consumption ;  and  now  all  other  grain  has  nearly 
«d  to  tha  formation  of  our  household  loaf ;  though  the  use  of  ont  and  barley  cake«,  and  of 
m  Shapa  of  **  stirabout  **  and  '*  porridge,"  is  indeed  still  common  among  the  Ubouring 
Beotland  and  Ireland ;  while,  in  the  north  of  England  and  some  parts  of  Wales,  a  mixture 
I  wtieat,  under  the  name  of  "  meslin,"  is  usual  among  respectable  families.  In  the  north 
I  the  uae  of  rye-bread  is  still  universal. 

iD-FRUIT-TREE  (Artocarpiu  incisa)  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
iies,  and  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having 
oommonly  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  large  umbrageous 
,  bears  in  about  five  years,  and  will  probably  continue  prolific  for  fifty. 
t  which,  in  the  South  Sea  islands  at  least,  is  produced  two  or  three  or  even 
M  »-year,  is  something  like  a  roundish  or  oval  melon,  with  hexagonal 
nd  M  or  eight  inches  m  diameter.  The  seedless  variety  is  most  esteemed, 
sbstance  when  washed  resembles  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread.    Mr  Ellis, 
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the  missionary,  considers  the  bread-frnit  aa  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Somtli  Sm 
islanders  ;  ana  Dr  Solander  called  it  "  the  most  nsefnl  Te|;etable  in  the  wof^" 
and  urged  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  cnltiyation.  The  mere  idea  of 
bread  growing  spontaneously  was  doubtless  calculated  to  excite  fttteiitioi^--alBios^ 
perhaps,  as  strongly  as  the  subsequent  description  of  Byron  : — 

**  The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  plou^uhare,  ykslds 

The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields. 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 

And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast ; 

A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest.*' 

The  wood  is  useful,  and  equally  so  the  gum  that  exudes  ft*om  it.  The  bread-froit- 
tree  was  introduced  by  the  British  g;oYemment  into  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it  is  not 
reckoned  equal  to  the  plantain  as  food.  The  species,  called  jack  or  jaca  {ArioearpHt 
inteffri/olia),  is  a  larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  the  trunk  being,  according  to 
Roxburgh,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  is  oblong  aod 
Tery  large,  sixty  or  seventy  lbs.  in  weight.  As  an  article  of  diet  it  is  not  maxh 
esteemed,  though  the  natives  of  Ceylon  eat  it  freely. 

Some  other  species  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  yield  valuable  timber,in  Bengal  lad 
Malabar. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  Hanscatio  republics,  is  situated  on  theriyer  We8er,aboot 
60  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  small  ter- 
ritory. Area,  67  British  square  miles  ;  pop.  57,000.  The  govemment  is  vaited 
in  a  senate  and  convention  of  burgesses. 

The  city  of  Bremen  lies  in  53<>  4'  N.  and  8<*  48^  E.,  and  is  divided  Into  two  tmeqnal  portioiiibf 
the  Weser ;  pop.  41,fiOO.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  feet  come  up  to  the  town,  and  tiMS 
drawing  13  feet  may  come  up  to  Vegesack,  about  13  miles  below  Bremen ;  but  large  vctseb  donot 

SneralTy  ascend  higher  than  Bremen  Haven,  lying  on  the  E.  bank,  about  38  mUes  below  the  ton> 
remen  possesses  considerable  manufactories  of  rdlned  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  and  other  arflda; 
but  its  importance  is  derived  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal  continental  ports  for  tti 
warehousing  and  transit  of  foreign  and  German  commodities.  By  the  Weser,  Werra,  Fnlda,  uA 
other  channels,  it  receives  produce  and  manufiactured  goods  (particularly  linens)  frcon  Banorari 
Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Westphalia ;  supplying  these  places  in  return  with  tropical  prodnet,  Biitlik 
goods,  and  other  commodities.  About  7*10  vessels  arrive  annually,  including  nearly  140  from  Brttato. 
and  nearly  the  same  number  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  in  1838  connstod  of  14,4BMW 
lbs.  coffee;  23,818,000  lbs.  tobacco:  14,000,000  lbs.  raw  sugar;  6600  bales  cotton;  8,600,000  ifc 
rice;  45,090  tuns  train  oil;  1,0(H),000  lbs.  butter;  800,(KK)  lbs.  cheese;  1,180,000  Ibt.  htdM; 
S00,(NK) lbs.  tea ;  33,0(N)  lbs.  Indigo;  l\,(Hn)  hhds.  wine;  600,000  lbs.  Unseed;  with  cartfaaiinn 
and  other  manuiiBtctured  goods,  grain,  metals,  dye-stuffs,  spices,  saltpetre,  rosfai,  spirits,  enmntib 
tor,  tallow,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  smaJler  value ;  amounting  annually  m  all  to  aboia 
16,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  £3,633.'J80.  The  exports  by  sea  amount  to  about  18,000,000  rix-M- 
lars,  and  consist  chiefly  of  linens  to  the  annual  value  of  about  3,600,000  rlz-doUan ;  tobiBN 
and  snuff  about  6,000,(N)0  lbs.  yearly ;  soap,  starch,  reflned  sugar,  syrup,  and  other  tmauhtb- 
turcs ;  grain,  hams,  bacon,  bones,  bark,  oil-cake,  rags,  chicory,  quills,  drugs,  and  lead.  Of htt 
years  Bremen  has  likewise  become  the  chief  port  for  emigration  from  the  Continent  to  ABMriau 

ileatura  and  WeiphU.— The  ell  of  S  feet  =  I  Usance  of  bills  from  Germany  and  Hcdkoult 
8276  Imp.  inches,  and  luO  ells  =  63i  Imp.  yds.  1 14  days'  sight,  and  from  England  and  Fraaee  1 

The  ahm  of  20  vicricls,  46  stubchen,  or  180,  month  after  date.  Days  of  grace,  8;  hat  aoM 
quarts,  =  31 1  Imp.  galls. ;  1  fuder  of  Rhenish  are  allowed  on  bills  at  sight,  or  fnsa  8  to  6  d^l 
wine  =  6  ahms ;  1  ahm  of  French  wine  =  44  after  sight. 


stubchens ;  1  tonne  beer  =  45stubchens ;  1  tonne 


Banks t  Finances,  i^c,  —  Bremen 


of  train  oil  =  6  steckans,  or  96  mingels.  among  other  institotions,  a  bank,  a 

The  but  of  com  of  4  quarts,  40  scheffels,  160 '  office,  and  several  insurance  offices.    AceordiBt 

viertels  or  640  spints,  =  977  Imp.  quarters.        |  to  the  budget  for   the  year   1838,  tha  piAUs 
16  ounces  =  1  pound;  14  lbs.  =  1  lispond ;: revenue  was  R.D.  636,(78  or  ^^88,180,  andthi 

116  lbs.  =  1  centner  =  127-44  lbs  avoird.;  or  10.  expenditure,    R.D.    680,2(7,    inelodinf    RJX 

Bremen  lbs.  =  11  lbs.  avoird.  nearly.    Gold  and  lol,600  as  interest,  and  R.D.  46,064  as  si&kiBg 

silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark.  fund  of  the  public  debt. 

3/ofuy.— The  integer  of  account  is  the  rix-dol-      Duster.— The  duty  on  all  goods  exported  li 

lar  current  of  72  groots.  or  360  schwaren  ;  and  only  I  per  cent,  ad  valorem  /  on  all  goods  \ah 

6  rixdollars  are  reckoned  equal  1  Carl  d'or,  or  old  poitod  |  per  cent.  The  port  and  shipping  diaiSM 

Louis  d'or,  worth  about  16s.  6d.    The  par  uf -are  also  very  moderate. 

exchange  with  London  is  thus  nearly  R.I>.  609 

£=  £100 ;  and  1  R.D.  =  3s.  Sid.  | 

BRENT  A,  an  Italian  liquid  measure  equal  to  nearly  16  Im|>.  fa\\s* 
BRICK,  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  sand,  ashes,  or  cnalk,  dried  in  the  son,  and 
burned  in  a  clamp,  or  baked  in  a  kiln  into  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  for  the  we  of 
builders.  They  are  made  in  very  large  (quantities  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  but 
not  in  Scotland,  where  stone  is  the  chief  material  for  building.  They  are  if 
various  kinds,  but  are  almost  all  moulded  of  one  size,  namely  10  inchcM  long,  5 
wide,  and  3  thick  ;  and  when  burned,  on  an  average  9  inches  long,  4^  wide,  and  ^ 
thick.  The  best  stock-bricks  (those  from  the  centre  of  the  clamp,  of  an  equal  bard 
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and  eren  edomr)  are  worth  from  308.  to  408.  the  1000 ;  the  iuferior  soft 
:ks,  called  piaoe-Mcks,  from  20b.  to  308. ;  and  eiinkert,  or  burrs,  masses  of 
1  bnck,  about  lOe.  a-loacL  Duieh  eUnkerg  are  small  hard  Yellow  bricks. 
ilocl»  axe  carefally  tein]perod  bricks  made  from  clay,  to  whicn  ooze,  chalk, 
I  is  added;  thoT  arc  or  a  fine  clear  yellow  colour,  and  are  used  for  facing 
nd  makinff  arches  oTer  doors  and  windows  ;  the  softest  kind  are  called  cut' 
>m  their  admitting  of  being  cut  with  the  trowel.  Fire  bricks  are  kiln-burnt, 

peculiar  kind  c^  clay  found  in  perfection  at  Windsor,  Stourbridse,  and  in 
\  parts  of  Wales,  whence  the  varieties  derive  their  names.  These  Fast,  some- 
tailed  Welsh  lumps,  stand  an  extreme  heat,  and  are  made  of  large  sues  for 
brewers'  coppers,  and  other  purposes. 


in  Orasi  Britain  muit  duly  enter  tbdr  fleldi  for  the  inipection  and  inperfntend- 
the  EzciM.  in  temu  of  the  act  S  di  3  Vict  c  M.  This  act  Ukewi«e  providee  for  nayment 
rDoivtaur  duties :— For  every  1000  briclu  of  a  dao  not  exoeedlns  150  cuDicInchos  eadi.  made 
t  BritaBi  or  brouKht  there  from  Ireland,  a  duty  of  5*.  lOd.  For  every  1000  briclu,  exceed- 
dae,  made  in  Great  Britain,  or  broucfat  there  from  Irebuid,  a  duty  of  lOe.  These  duties 
lid  on  the  bricks  being  exported  to  Ireland,  or  to  foreign  parts  as  merchandise. 
ffiek  manufitcture  lias  greatly  increased  of  late  rtan.  In  England,  the  number  charged 
f  with  du^  is  about  1,500^000,000;  in  Scotland,  3i).000,0u0;  total,  about  1.530.000,000; 
r  of  doty.about  £440,000.  The  quantity  made  in  Ireland  is  not  known,  as  no  dul^  is 
I  In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[GANTINE,  OB  BRIG,  a  vessel  with  two  masts^  sqnare  ri«i^  in  the  same 
If  as  a  ship  ;  the  spanker  and  spanker-boom  being  in  the  orig  attached  to 
linmast.    [Ship.] 

ELL,  a  flat  fish  {Rhombus  vulgaris),  similar  to  turbot,  but  smaller  and  infe- 
i  quality.    It  is  plentlfhl  on  our  southern  coast,  and  is  brought  in  abundance 
liinidon  market. 
IMSTONE.    [Sulphur.] 

ISTLES  (Ger.  Borsten.  Rus.  Schisclielina\  hard,  strong,  shining  hairs. 
form  the  manes  of  wild  boars  and  hogs,  and  are  imported  from  Ruwia  ana 
ia  for  the  use  of  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  and  saddlers.  About  1,700,000 
«  annually  entered  for  home-consumption. 

ITANNIA-METALu  a  compound  of  tin,  the  rc^us  of  antimony,  copper, 
MM,  extensively  employed  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  especially  the  for- 
B  the  manufacture  of  teapots,  spoons,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  All 
tbat  were  formerly  made  of  pewter,  and  most  of  those  now  made  of  silver, 
ieh  are  plated,  are  imitated  m  Britannia-metal.  The  articles  made  of  it 
8  eonsiderable  beauty,  and  are  very  cheap  ;  and  when  sufficiently  massive, 
are  also  very  durable. 

OCADE,  a  f&bric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  purfled  with  gold  or  silver. 
8  at  one  time  used  for  oress,  but  more  lateiv  for  ornamental  fiiniituro.  None 
mi  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years.  The  last  is  said 
«  been  some  very  elegant  pieces  woven  at  Spitalnelds,  to  bo  used  as  chair 
DS  at  Carlton  House,  for  his  Majesty  King  George  IV. 
OKER,  a  person  employed  as  an  agent  or  miouleman  to  transact  business 
en  merchants  or  other  individuals.  Brokers  generally  confine  themselves 
foiiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  some  particular  articles,  by  which 
I  Ihey  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  as  well  as  an  ac« 
tanee  with  the  sellers  and  buyers,  and  the  state  of  supply  and  demand;  and 
06  thus  enabled  to  negotiate  between  dealers  on  terms  cauitable  for  both. 
rchant  seldom  has  the  same  intimate  knowledge  for  his  guidance,  and  thore- 
j^enerally  finds  it  advantageous  to  effect  his  purchases  and  soles  throush 
edium  of  brokers.  Brokers  are,  however,  of  difierent  kinds,  as,  besides  the 
UT  commercial  or  produce  brokers,  there  are  ship-brokers,  insurance-brokers, 
■okera,  and  stock-brokers. 

mnmercial  broker  is  a  person  who  makes  it  his  business  to  find  purchasers 
ods  ofifered  for  sale,  and  vendors  of  goods  wanted  on  purchase^  thus  becoming 
edium  through  which  transfers  are  accomplished.  Brokers  in  London  require, 
Inne,  e.  16,  to  be  admitted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  a  general 
ntendenee  over  them,  and  are  entitled  to  enforce  certain  regulations  which 
rere  empowered  by  that  act  to  frame.  By  local  act  57  Geo.  111.  c.  60,  they 
pay  an  admission  ice  of  £5,  and  the  sum  of  £5  annually;  and  are  liable  to  a 
y  oir£]0O  for  acting  without  being  duly  admitted.  In  England,  a  broker  is 
for  both  p^ies,  under  the  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Qi.  II.  c.  3,  § 
Ueh  rmiders  it  necessary  that  in  sales  where  the  price  exceeds  £10,  some  writ- 
mid  pass  between  the  parties  or  their  agents.    The  writing  in  this  case  is  the 

u 
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bonffht-and-Bold  notes,  which  are  notes  of  the  bamin  deliTered  by  the  broker,  one  te 
each  party.    **  With  respect  to  contracts  made  throoffh  a  broker,*'  says  Mr  Starids^ 
**  it  is  now  perfectly  well  settled  that  the  bought-and-sold  notes  are,  if  they  correspoDdy 
evidence  to  bind  the  bargain,  although  the  broker  has  not  signed  a  fonnal  entry  U 
his  book,  sectu  if  they  do  not  correspond.    Althoagh  it  be  clear  that  an  mtrw 
signed  by  the  broker  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  where  fonud 
bought-and-sold  notes  have  been  delivered,  it  is  another  question  whether  ths 
broker's  entry  of  the  contract,  signed  by  him,  would  bo  sufficient  in  the  abeenoe  of 
sufficient  bought-and-sold  notes"  {Law  of  Evidence^  ii.  869.  870).    Formerly  tht 
entry  in  the  broker's  book  was  held  to  be  the  contract,  the  oought-and-sold  notei 
being  merely  transcripts  of  it,  but  the  rule  has  latterly  been  to  place  dependeoes 
on  the  latter  where  they  exist.    **  There  is  not,"  says  Professor  Bell,  *^in  Soot- 
land  any  necessity,  as  by  the  practice  of  England,  for  a  signed  note  to  bs 
entered  in  the  broker's  book"  {Bell's  Priticiples,  §  89).    Where  the  name  of  tlit 
purchaser  has  not  been  communicated,  the  seller  may  withdraw  where  the  price 
IS  not  for  ready  money,  if  he  give  speedy  warning  after  inquiry  into  the  conditioa 
of  the  purchaser.     (Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purcfuuers,   76-78.    SmUh*s  Mer- 
cantile L,  411,41%    ^/arihV,  ut  supra.    BelPs  Com  A.  435,436.)    [Factor.   Lin.] 

Ship-brokers  are  persons  who  undertake  the  management  of  all  buaineas  natten 
occurring  between  the  owners  of  vessels  and  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  tht 
goods  which  they  carry;  such  as  procuring  cargo  or  a  charter  for  outward-bonad 
ships,  entering  and  clearing  them  at  the  custom-house,  and  collecting  frei^M 
the  goods  which  vessels  brinff  into  port.  Many  ship-brokers  act  also  as  insoranee- 
brokers,  in  which  capacity  they  procure  underwriters  to  policies  of  insurance,  id- 
justing  with  the  latter  the  various  conditions  under  which  they  engage  to  take  tto 
risk,  and  recovering  the  sums  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  ti^e  event  of  loa. 
[Insurance.    Polict.J 

For  an  account  of  the  duties  of  bill-brokers  and  stock-brokers,  see  the  heads 
Exchange  and  Funds  respectively. 

Persons  who  deal  in  old  household  furniture  are  also  called  brokers,  thongh  their 
occupation  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  any  of  the  commercial  agents  above  BCBr 
tioned.  In  England,  such  persons  frequentW  superadd  to  their  bnsinesa  the  ap* 
praising  and  distraining  of  goods,  for  the  performance  of  which  functions,  howerar, 
they  must  provide  themselves  with  an  excise  license,  and  conform  to  therognlatifloi 
of  tne  act  o7  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  is  also  differait  ftm. 
those  already  noticed.    [Pawnbroker.] 

BROKEKAGE,  the  per  centage  charged  by  brokers  for  the  sale  or  pnrehaaeef 
goods,  bills  of  excnange,  or  stock.    FCommission.] 

BROMINE, a  substance  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  the  nncrystalUiaUB 
residue  of  sea-water^  commonly  called  bittern.  It  is  a  liquid  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  disagreeable  suffocating  odour.  Sp.  gr.  3.  It  is  huchiy  poiMiB- 
ous.  Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  MoDtpclIier  in  1826.  ^leaieoholie 
solution  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide  of  sodium  are  employed  in  medicine.  {Brmnit* 
Chemistrv.) 

BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  from  8  to  12  parts  of  tin,  with  100  of  copper.  It 
is  sometimes  called  gun-metal ;  and  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannons,  tid.  otbar 
purposes. 

BRONZE-POWDER.    [Mosaic  Gold.] 

BROOAL  a  small,  hardy,  cvcripecn  tree  (Spartium  scoparium).  common  in  tSui 
oonntry.  The  wood  is  used  for  pins,  pulleys,  and  snuff-boxes ;  wnen  of  sofficieBt 
size  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  laburnum,  which,  ezeept  ia 
eolour,  it  closely  resembles.  The  branches  are  used  for  thatching.  The  flowen  of 
the  species  called  dyer's  broom  {Genista  tincloria)  yield  a  bright  yellow  o^^ouiag 
matter,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

Broom,  a  well  known  utensil,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  made  froB 
the  twi£8  of  the  broom-tree. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  German  duchy,  consisting  of  several  detached  portions  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  rivers  Weser,  Leino,  Ocker,  and  Aller,  between  lat.  51®  38*  and  B2^BS^ 
N..and  long.  9°  10' and  11"*  22'  E.,  and  is  contiguous  to  Hanover  and  Prussia.  AnSi 
1505  square  miles ;  pop.  ( 18.39)  260,000.  Circles  :  Brunswick,  WolfenbUttel,  Hel«- 
Btedt.  Gandersheim,  Uolzminden,  Blaukenburg.  Capital,  Brunswick:  pop.  S5j00(V 
chiefly  Lutherans.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regulatea  by  the 
national  compact  called  the  Landschaft's-Ordnung,  of  the  12th  October  1832. 

TlM  northorn  districti,  particularly  WolfenbUttel,  have  an  undulating  raHkee,  and  tbdr  «■ 
ii  higiilj  productive:  Um  soutbern,  includiDg  the  Blaokenbutg  territory,  which  U»  vitUn  tht 
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IF(iJ0|Ui>-Th«  en  of  S  feet  = 
The  wine  ehm  of  40  itob- 
Ibo.  salle.     The  eora  iricpel  of 
40  hlmtens  =  34'90  Imp.  bashelt. 
vof  114 Rm.  =  117  Ibt. 6 OS. ftToird. ; 
'  '  Ibe.  =  109  Ibe.  »toM. 


M  Bttrs,  are  eompoeed  of  a  nceeaiioii  of  moant^t.  In  part  weO  wooded,  and  itudded 
f  cultivated  valleja.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  of  the  duohjr  is  indicatiTe  of  good  order 
Brily.  The  principal  articles  of  home  manuiacture  exported,  are  timber,  nrn, 
a,  ml,  diieory,  maoider,  leather,  hops,  and  ironware,  amountinff  to  aboat  £l50,0(Jo  per 
Urn  chief  Importa  are  colonial  prodbce,  raw  materials,  flah.  butter,  dieese,  and  cattle. 
eoaet*  and,  except  the  Weser,  no  naTigable  streams,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  duchy  is 
saBped ;  bat  a  customs  leecue  exists  with  OldenbuK  and  Hanover,  which  opens  to  her 
mication  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  and  the  transit 
•en  the  Hame  Towns  and  the  interior  of  Germany  Ls  a  considerable  source  of  emolu- 
lO  iein  are  bdd  aanoally  at  the  town  of  Brunswick  ;  they  begin  on  the  Thundays  that 
I  to  Cbadknasand  Bt  Lawrenoet  day,  and  each  hwts  about  ten  days. 

3f((m<v.— The  integer  of  account  is  tbe  Prus- 
sian dollar  of  30  silver  groechen  =  Se.  IMd.  ster- 
ling. ^ 

Finaneet.—Ilewnue,  after  deducting  the  drfl 
list  expenditure,  about  £14A,000  per  annum. 
Ikbl,  £405,000. 

SOBS  (Fr.  Brottes,  Ger.  BUrtlen.  It.  Setole,  SpoMzole,  Por.  Eicovtu. 
kiBchetkL  Sp.  BroxaSf  C^ipi//lM),  cleansing  iiiBtruments,  genermll/ nuuie 
•  ■eiin  wooo. 

ILEi,  ft  name  fSunfliarly  applied  to  any  ohimerical  or  firandnlent  commercial 
■iried  on  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  projectors  at  the  expense  of  those 
wribe  for  shares.  The  mischief  produced  dy  the  South  Sea  scheme  and 
nblinn;  projects,  in  the  years  1719  and  1720,  lea  to  the  passing  of  the  statute 
.  e.  18,  commonly  known  as  the  Bubble  J  c/,  prohibiting  companies  of  this 
on  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  The  difficulties  inseparable  from 
medon  ofthis  act  Cwnioh  neyer  seems  to  haye  been  obsenred)  were  remoTcd 
irhen  it  was  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91 ;  and  the  projectors 
» eompanies  are  now  punishable  only  when  they  can  be  deemea  guilty  of 
eommon  law. 

[U,  a  low  shrub  (Diosma  erenata)  found  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
ifttM  leaves  of  which,  reputed  to  be  powerfully  antispasmodic,  are  an 
f  tbe  fnoifffta  medico, 

[BEAN,  or  Blarsh-trefoil,  a  plant  (MenyofUheM)  common  in  this  country, 
m  oCiraich  are  an  article  or  the  materia  medico, 

LLE  (Fr.  Bouele.  Gear.  ScfuuUie).  The  buckle  manufacture  long  ranked  as 
a  great  staples  of  Birmingham,  and  its  mutations  through  all  the  capricious 
astie  TarieUes  of  form  and  ornament  which  proyailed  during  the  age  of 
embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  would  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting 
rhe  shoe-buckle  hayins  at  length  been  completel^r  supplanted  by  shoe- 
khe  manufacture  lost  all  its  importance.  In  1791,  ms  lato  Majesty  George 
1  Prince  of  Wales,  attempted^  at  the  solicitation  of  the  manufacturers,  to  re- 
taste  for  buckles  ;  but  the  tide  of  fashion  set  too  strongly  in  the  opposite 
1  to  be  controlled  eyen  by  Uie  example  of  royalty. 

CRAM  (Fr.  Bougran,  Ger.  Schettre,  It.  Tela  collata  o  gommata,  Por. 
lO.  Sp.  Bucaran),  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  having  a 
ttiffntM  imparted  to  it  by  strong  gum  and  calendering,  and  chiefly  used  in 
lug  of  clothes  to  keep  them  in  the  proper  shape.  Backrams  are  i  wide  ; 
rmed  of  cotton  they  are  generally  in  pieces  of  28  yards  in  length  ;  when  oi 
'yards.    {Perkins on  Haberdashery.) 

twHEAT,ORBRANK  (Ft.  Ble  Sarrassin.  Ger.  Buchweisien,  It.  Grano 
X  Por.  Sl  Sp.  Triffo  &iradfio),an  annual  plant  ^Polygonum  fagopyrum), 
I  of  a  warm  climate,  which  erows  with  a  strong  branching  stem  of  a 
eolonr^  about  2  feet  high,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  when  ground,  produce  a 
Bft  which  in  appearance  resembles  that  of  wheat.  Its  cultiyation  nas  neyer 
J  extensiye  in  the  yariable  climate  of  Britain.  In  England  a  little  of  it  is 
M  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties^  on  light  and  poor  soils  ^  in 
rtfl  it  is  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  while  m  flower.  In  Scotland  it  is 
nltiyated  except  for  feeding  pheasants  and  other  game.  ^*  On  the  Con- 
is  used  in  the  distillery,  and  its  flour  made  into  bread,  which  is  palatable 
ritions.  In  France  it  is  giyen  to  horses,  and  it  is  said  that  a  bushel  of  its 
ei  futber  than  2  busheb  of  oats  ;  and,  if  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk 
will  be  full  feeding  to  any  horse  for  a  week.  Its  straw  is  said  to  be  more 
ig  than  that  of  cloyer,  and  its  blossoms  form  a  rich  repast  for  bees.  The 
BftTbe  reckoned  about  4  ^.  per  Imp.  acre "  iLawson*t  Agrioulturitt*s 
U  Tha  quantity  annually  imported  is  of  trifling  amount. 
WTg  ft  name  applied  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  public  reyenuo  and 
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expenditure  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Honse  of  CommoDfl. 
The  accounts  which  accompany  the  statement  show  on  the  one  hand  the  simtf 
required  for  the  public  service  during  the  year,  under  the  heads  of  Navy,  Army. 
Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  together  with  any  incidental  charges  j  and 
on  the  other  hand  are  given  the  Ways  and  Means  for  meeting  the  same,  consisting  of 
the  surplus  (if  anj)  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  annual  duties,  and  such  incidental 
receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the  national  revenues.  These  accounts  are,  however,  de- 
fective, and  not  readily  understood,  as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  other 
permanent  charges  are  not  included,  and  nothing  is  stated  regarding  the  prodace  d 
the  permanent  taxes,  which  form  tne  consolidated  fUnd,  except  the  amount  df  iti 
surplus  or  deficiency,  after  providing  for  the  permanent  charge  upon  it. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  or  States  of  the  Rio  deb 
Plata,  a  South  American  confederation,  whose  territories  embraced  \h»  VMt 
country  I)ring  between  lat.  22°  and  41**  S.,  and  long.  57**  and  70°  W.,  formerly  part  cf 
the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Area,  910,000  square  miles ;  pop. 
700,000,  chiefly  Indians  and  mixed  races.  The  confederated  states  woe 
Buenos  Ayres,  £jitre-Rios,  Corrientes,  Santa  F^,  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tnomuo, 
Salta,  Catamarca,  Rioja,  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  Mendoza.  witn  capital  of  the  sana 
name,  excepting  Entre-Kios,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  Baxada.  This  confedenej 
was  dissolved  some  years  ago  by  civil  disputes^  and  the  country  remains  in  » 
divided  condition.  Buenos  Avrcs  being  the  leading,  and  the  only  maritime  state, 
its  acts  are  often  considered  abroad  as  tnose  of  the  whole  country. 

The  chain  of  tho  Andes  runa  ftlong  the  whole  western  boundary,  and  the  country  for  Mvcnl 
hundred  mUes  to  the  east  of  this  chain  is  generally  mountainous.  The  territory  E.  Of  the  liter 
Parana  is  waving,  well-watered,  and  fertile ;  but  the  district  between  that  river  and  the  mon- 
tains,  and  extending  from  N.  to  8.  through  tho  whole  length  of  the  country,  codbI^s  of  extearivi 
plains.  In  the  N.  these  philns  are  in  many  parts  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  in  the  8.  they  «• 
called  pampas  t  and  are  remarkably  dry  and  destitute  of  trees.  Mines  of  the  precious  metals  cxiit 
in  the  states  a(\Joinlng  the  Andes,  particularly  from  Mendosa  northwards ;  and  the  ezttBrifS 
districts  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  mountains  abound  in  salt.  The  country  is  however  diiefly 
celebrated  for  the  counties  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  roam  in  the  vast  natural  MstoM 
of  the  plains,  and  whose  hides  and  tallow  at  present  constitute  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  Tin 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  are  in  general  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  maiae,  and  hnkf, 
together  with  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  cocoa,  fig,  olive,  and  vme. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  is  conducted  entirely  at  tho  town  of  Boeoot  AvrOi 
which  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  not  only  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  river  Plata,  but  also  of  tB|i 
districts  of  Peru  and  Ci)iU.  It  i9  a  fine  healthv  town,  situated  in  lat.  34°  36'  B.,  long.  SBPUTVf.^ 
the  8.  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  180  miles  from  Its  mouth ;  pop.  70*000.  v» 
river  is  here  35  miles  broad,  but  so  shallow  towards  the  8.  bank  that  large  vessels  have  to  onksd 
by  means  of  lighters  in  the  outer  roads,  distant  8  miles  from  the  port ;  while  small  vessels  esaMi 
approach  nearer  than  the  inner  roads,  distant  about  2  miles :  even  open  boats  cannot  be  branslit 
close  to  the  beach,  and  liavc  to  land  goods  and  passengers  in  rudely  constructed  carts.  The  Bzporti 
chiefly  consist  of  ox-hides,  with  jerked  beef  and  sheep's  wool ;  the  last  has  risen  Into  hnportues 
only  within  these  few  years.  In  the  year  1837,  according  to  8ir  Woodbine  Parish  (AvMV 
Buenos  Ayres ^  p.  354),  the  exports  were  as  follows :— Ox-hides,  No.  823,636,  value  S3494,M9; 
Jerked  beef,  178,877  quintals,  value  $446,092;  sheep's  wool,  164,706  arrobas  (of  Sfflbs.),  vsioi 
$329,412 :  sUver,  Spanish  dollars,  No.  258.743.  marks.  No.  4881 ;  gold,  22,361  oa. ;  boiiehidM* 
No.  25.367;  horns.  No.  434,456;  horse-hair,  70,372  arrobas ;  nutria-skins.  No.  51,883;  taOov, 
100,249 arrobas ;  sheep-skins,  56,188  dozens;  flour,  14,069  fnn^as;  com,  4150  Csnegas;  boUti 
a  variety  of  smaller  articles,  amounting  altogether  to  5,637,138  Spanish  doUan,  or  aboat 
£1,127,427  sterling ;  to  which  Sir  W.  Parish  thinks  about  20  per  cent,  may  be  added  oo  Meovi| 
of  diort  manifests  by  the  shippers.  All  these  articles  are  exported  to  Europe  except  the  jcrtw 
beef,  which  goes  to  Havanna  and  Brazil ;  the  com  and  flour  to  the  last  mentioned  country ;  w 
a  considerable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-skins,  which  are  carried  to  the  United  States.  Tbeci* 
ports  to  Britain  chiefly  consist  of  hides,  wool,  nutria-skins,  and  tallow.  Antwerp  to  the  prindfii 
market  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  hides  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Imports  in  1837  amounted  to  about  £1,4()0,0<I0  sterling,  of  which  those  furnished  by  ^^ 
Britain  constituted  nearly  one -half ;  the  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manuCactores  of  tks 
United  Kingdom  sent  to  the  states  of  La  Plata,  including  Monte  Video,  having  been  in  thai  TCir 
£696,104 ;  while  on  an  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  1827-1836,  the  amount  was  £M6,0l^ 


The  imports  from  Britain  chiefly  consist  of  cottons^,  especially  bUin  and  printed  caUooes,  wliick 
are  now  become  of  the  flrst  necessity  to  the  lower  orders ;  also  oflinen,  woculen,  and  silk  mannte- 
tures,  ironmongery,  cutlcrv,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  slass,  tea,  foreign  branches,  and  wlMs: 
From  France  are  imported  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity,  such  as  superfine dothssirf 
linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks  and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  looking-glasws,  coodia,  >e«sl' 
lery,  and  all  sorts  of  made-up  finery  ;  the  whole  amounting  in  1836  to  £231,373:  From  Be«lamt 
arms:  From  Holland,  gin,  butter,  cheese,  hams :  From  the  Baltic  States,  iron,  oordage,  caavsMi 
pitch,  tar,  and  deals.  The  Mediterranean  trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian  and  Spanish  produMi 
especially  the  cheap  wines  of  Sicily  and  Catalonia,  of  which  from  10,000  to  12,000  pipes  are  take* 
yearlv,  brandies  (1000  pipes),  olive  oil,  ^uu^aroni,  and  dried  fraits :  in  amount  thtt  fcrade  is  ftd^JT 
equal  to  that  from  France,  or  from  the  North  of  Europe.  From  the  United  States  are  broofht 
flour,  coarse  unbleached  cloths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted  provisions,  tobaeos 
ordhiary  fumiture,  and  deato.  amounting  yearly  to  about  £140,000 :  From  Brazil,  tobacco,  stigv. 
coffee,  rice,  and  yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea :  From  Havanna,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tartMCC^ 
Al>out  240  vessels  enter  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  annually. 
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rte  FlftU  y  imTigmble  for  ihips  to  AMumptioo,  the  oipiUl  of  PwagiMv,  aboat  1000  mikt  from 
■oath ;  and  for  small  craft  to  the  18th  degree  of  south  latitude.  From  Pareguvr  ttrnn^na^ 
mitiei  of  jwrte  Motf  are  brought  to  Buenoe  Ayrec  packed  in  hides,  and  distributedtbrougboot 
tt  aad  Fan.    Tbaae  covmtries  are  besides  partly  suppled  by  Buenos  Ayres  with  European 

per  cents.),  in  the  same  year  was  $35^17,169  cnr- 
rencr;  besides,  the  English  loan  for  i;l ,000,000 
sttfUng,  the  interest  on  which  (6  per  cent.)  has 
beoi  unpaid  since  January  18S8;  and  the  amount 
ofthebankissuesin  circuUtion,  aboatSSD,000.00U 
currencT.  These  accounts,  though  ex  /ucU 
nattonai,  relate  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
alone :  the  other  provmoes,  containing  |ths  of 
the  population  of  the  republic,  contribute  nothinf 
toiniros  the  general  expenses,  though  most  oi 
them  manage  to  support  their  petty  proTindal 
administrations. 

A  TretUif  cf  Commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Ilata  was 
executed  on  Sd  February  18S5:  it  was  theHrst 
treaty  entered  into  by  any  European  power  with 
the  new  repuUics  of  America. 


emd  IFc^plUv  same  as  Spain. 
-The  integer  of  aoooont  is  the  current 
Isr,  whicii  la  divided  into  8  reab,  each  of  16 
aitM,  or  34  marmvwtta.  The  ciroulating  me- 
am  to  prfneipsdiy  composed  of  government 
ftt  money ,  which,  by  its  overissue,  has  depre- 
ited  the  value  of  the  current  dollar  to  about 
L  sisifipg.  Some  copper  mooev  to  also  in  dr- 
dstiOB.  The  silver  dolUr  coined  by  the  Arven- 
■e  Repoblic  waa  of  the  same  weight  and  fine- 
m  as  the  Spanish  hard  d(^lar. 
Ffmemeet. — These  are  in  a  deplorable  condition 
steg  to  the  lato  boetffltles  with  BraxU  and 
nutt.  In  1836,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
11,000,000  cnrrency,  which  was  ouite  insoffi- 
ent  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
The  amoont  of  funded  debt  unredeemed  (6 


The  Plata  waa  discovered  by  Juan  DIaa  de  Bolto,  a  Sranlard,  in  151S ;  and  in  1534  the  country 
aseononered  by  Mendoia,  who  founded  the  ci^  of  Buenos  Ayres.    In  1778,  the  province  of 
BOB  Ayrea,  wbtdbi  had  hitherto  been  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  vioerovalty  of^Pwu,  was 
~  wU>  a  eeparato  vicerovalty,  which  included  the  present  States  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 


rrngOBv,  and  the  Amntine  Republic  In  1816,  the  stotes  of  the  Argentine  Republic  dedared 
MiriBdependence  of  ^lain.  Several  revolutions  have  sbice  taken  place;  and  from  March  1838 
>  October  1840  ftieoos  Ayree  was  blocka<tod  by  the  French. 

BUFF,  a  kind  of  leather  generally  prepared  by  dressing  bafEalo-skin  with  oil. 
Iter  the  maimer  of  shammy.    It  is  also  made  from  the  skins  of  other  animals. 

BUGLES,  a  species  of  glass  beads,  formed  into  small  capillary  pipes,  broken  into 
ariiraa  lengths.  They  are  imported  in  large  qaantities  nrom  the  Levant.  Duty 
I  paid  on  abont  40,000  lbs.  annually,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  likewise  re- 
oraorted  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.    [Friendlt  Societies.] 

BULLION,  a  term  strictly  applicable  only  to  gold  and  siWer  in  an  uncoined 
tate,  bat  of  late  used  commonly  to  denote  the  precious  metals  in  general.  No 
lOBmodtties  being  so  permanent  in  their  value,  so  uniform  in  their  quality,  and 

0  easy  of  transport  as  gold  and  silver,  these  metals,  besides  their  extensive  use 
nihe  tfts.  have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  ago  in  the  form  of  coin,  as  a 
Deamre  or  the  value  of  other  commodities  ;  and  tncir  employment  for  this  purpose 

1  at  present  nearly  universal. 
Tbs  precious  metals  were  in  ancient  times  derived  fh>m  a  ^at  variety  of 

es,  but  since  the  discovery  of  America  they  have  been  obtained  principally 
the  Central  and  Southern  part  of  that  continent.    According  to  Humboldt, 


he  average  annual  supply  procured  thence  from  1492  to  1500  was  £52,083 ; 
hm  1500  to  1545,  £625,000  ;  from  1545  to  1600,  £2,291,666  ;  from  1600  to  1700, 
^3,338,333 ;  from  1700  to  1750,  £4,687,500  ;  from  1750  to  1803,  £7,354,166  ;  and  at 
he  eommencement  of  the  present  century^  £9,062,500. 

The  revolutionary  tumults  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  1810  led  to  so 
(Tcat  a  dilapidation  of  the  mines,  that  their  produce  was  lessened  by  one-half ;  the 
kverage  annual  rapply  from  1810  to  1830,  according  to  Mr  Jacob,  being  only 
£4^0^,838.  In  1825^  a  number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  in  Britain  for 
he  pvrpoee  of  workmg  the  mines  ;  but  their  operations  were  conducted  with  so 
iitle  skill  that  for  several  years  no  observable  increase  took  place  on  the  annual 
iopl^y  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  though  the  case  is  now  somewhat  different,  yet 
he  prospect  of  the  South  American  mines  being  rendered  equally  productive  aa 
tdbie.  is  distant  and  uncertain. 

Of  late  rears  new  sources  of  supply  as  regards  gold  have  been  discovered  in 
he  Unitea  States  and  Russia.  Iii  tne  former  gold  vras  discovered  in  North 
Ssmltnf.  in  1804.  and  afterwards  in  Georgia  and  other  states  ;  but  the  produce 
caliied  was  trifling  until  1830,  when  about  £97,083  were  minted,  exclusive  of  an 
mal  amoiuit  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  or  exported  in  an  uncoined  state. 
ne  prodnee  has  since  been  considerably  increased  ;  but  well-informed  persons 


•od  fbeir  prodnM  liiui  Biaca  progreBaiTely  IncrMMd.  In  I83S  II 
10,620  tba.,  TnJue  ££45,16S  ;  and  most  Kcaunta  eoneut  fn  mrentitfiig  th«  nipidj 
u  likely  to  proTS  liLsting  u  trtill  as  kbuDduit.  At  present  the  lotkl  Mumi  pt- 
dnce  or  America,  Europe,  uid  Aids  maj  be  ostioutea  m  fbllowi ; — 
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No  notice  is  taken  of  Aftica,  sa  the  fbnner  niports  of  Its  prodaeo  appear  to  hat 
been  ^oaaly  flinffKeratBd ;  and  it  may  now  be  well  doDMed  nhetMr  Um  MnvJT 
derived  from  that  put  of  the  world  is  mora  than  eouat  to  (he  Mnnunptiin.  n> 
estimatoB  for  Meiico,  Pern,  Bolirift,  Chili,  United  States,  and  AabiUe  Huaia,  ii* 
founded  on  returns  by  the  Britisli  cooBula  in  those  conotriM, — aUoiraiiOB  beb<  Bi'> 
for  thoquautitiea  raised  in  I'oru  and  Chili,  and  eiported  clandeatinelT.  tiiowti- 
mates  for  the  other  countrios  &ni  chioBy  founded  on  BlAtemeDU  mmdeV  Hr  Jutli 
ftnd  Mr  John  Crawford.  So  much  uncertaintT,  howcTor,  attendi  all  alcnUtiB> 
of  this  kind,  that  the  procedinK  Bumraary,  and  more  especially  the  part  iriuehhu 
reference  to  the  portion  of  Asia  not  sntyect  to  Rusaia,  u  to  be  legwded  msralyM 
ft  loose  approximation. 

Varue  aa  are  all  estimates  regardine  the  production  of  the  predooB  metal^lliM 
lenrding  their  consumption  are  much  more  so,  there  beinf;  no  date  iq)on  wliidi 
to  found  any  calculation  of  the  proportions  used  for  coin  and  in  the  arts,  or  of  tb 
■npply  oblamed  for  these  purposes  by  thef^isionof  old  plate.  Hnmboldt  eattinalMl 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  aonualiy  consumed  in  Europe,  exelasiTe  of  IhU 
Dsed  for  coin,  at  £3,51X1,000.  Mr  Ja«oh^a  estimate,  in  1 B30,  of  the  amount  applied 
toomamental  and  luxurious  purposes,  was  as  follows: — Great  Britain,  £2,4JS',®1 
France,  £1,200,000  ;  Switzerland,  £350,000  ;  rest  of  Enrope,  £1,605,490  ;  Amtnea, 
^380,630 ;  total  of  Europe  and  America,  £5,893340  ;  or,  after  dedacting  l-4«lh 
for  that  snpplied  by  the  fliaion  of  old  plal«  to  £5,746,006.  Adding  1-fith  of  this  for 
Asia  will  make  the  total  consumption  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  oxolosin  el 
that  uaed  for  coin,  £6^5,207. 

Tho  quantity  required  to  serve  as  coin  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  dnm- 
stanccs,— Buchaa  tee  wealth  and  popnlation  of  the  different  coonlriee  of  the  woriit, 
the  Ditont  to  which  their  currency  has  been  economized  by  the  nae  of  paper-money, 
and  by  the  art  of  banking,  the  waste  of  coins  by  abrasion,  and  their  loAs  by  acci- 
dent, and  by  the  practice,  common  in  uncivilized  countries,  of  burring;  treasure.  Of 
these  the  moat  important  as  regards  tho  consumptioa  of  the  jirecions  metals  is  tba 
loss  by  abrasion.  According  to  recent  experiments  at  the  mint,  this  appears  to  b> 
Dpon  British  silver  coin  about  5s.  and  upon  gold  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annnia  ;  bot 
on  the  general  amount  of  coin  throughout  the  world  it  cannot  be  reckoned  at  loi 
than  5b.  pet  cent,  upon  both,— the  foreign  silvBr-money  being  about  four  times  tlist 
of  gold  in  amount,  and  inferior  in  fineness  to  British  silver.  The  whole  amonnt  ef 
the  precious  metals  in  tho  world  is  estimated  by  Mr  Senior  at  two  tbonsaod  mil- 
lions sterling.  No  estimate  haa  been  formed  of  the  amount  existing  in  the  f<nn 
of  coin  I  but  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion  and  otherwise  can  scaroelj  he  aaauBed 
at  less  than  £2,000,000.  This,  added  to  tho  amount  used  for  other  pnrpoees,  w 
21  J,  a  snm  m 


le  the  total  annual 


nnual  consumption  of  cold  oud  silver  to  £B,B95,2lJ  a  snm  nwiT 
ual  supply.  It  has  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  Sir  Jacob's  esO- 
maie  oi  toe  annual  consumption  for  other  purposes  than  coin  is  by  manj  mpposed 
to  be  grcatlj  exaggerated  :  his  allowanco  of  only  l-40th  for  the  fnaion  of  old  pUle 
is  also  conaiderea  to  be  much  too  small. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other  oommodities,  fs  r^nlated  by 
the  Muoont  of  npital  ud  labotu:  required  to  bring  them  to  market,— la  oAw 
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irardfl,  by  their  eost  of  prodaction.  If  this  could  be  reduced,  their  Talne  would 
Ul,  and  the  money  Talne  of  other  commodities  wonld  proportionally  rise  :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  cost  of  prodaction  were  to  be  augmented,  their  yalue  would 
be  increased,  and  the  money  yalue  of  other  commodities  would  pronortionally  fall. 
Any  fluctuation,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  gold  or  of  silver,  accorain|(  as  the  one 
sr  the  other  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard,  is  necessarily  productive  of  a  cor- 
R^xmding  variation  in  bullion  prices,  and  a  proportionate  derangement  of  all  ex- 
isting contracts.  The  influence  of  a  reduced  cost  in  obtaining  the  precious  metala 
rn  bullion  prices,  has  been  experienced  since  the  dl^icovery  of  America,  where 
mines  have  yielded  those  metals  with  so  much  less  labour  than  the  mhies  pre- 
vionslT  worked  m  the  Old  World,  that  gold  and  silver  have  fallen  to  one-third  of 
their  former  value,  and  bullion  prices  have  been  raised  to  three  times  their  former 
fate.  This  effect  did  not,  however,  take  place  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  was  not 
ta^  realized  until  about  the  close  of  last  century. 

lAie  natural  tendency  of  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  American 
■dues  after  1810  was  to  reduce  bullion  prices  ;  and  by  many  persons  the  remark- 
able &IL  which  occurred  in  Europe  after  the  close  of  the  war,  is  in  part  attributed 
to  this  circumstance.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  decline  can  be  accounted 
Ibr  by  increased  &cility  of  production,  or  by  other  causes  affecting  each  particular 
coBimodity ;  **  that  no  direct  influence  of  the  defalcation  of  the  produce  of  the  mines 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  late  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that  consequently  the  presumption 
■nst  be,  either  that  the  mass  of  the  metals  is  so  large  as  to  render  what  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  considerable  variations  of  supply,  imperceptible  in  general 
prices,  or  that  circumstances  affecting  their  functions  and  distribution  have  conn- 
iezbalanced  these  variations  "  {Tooke  on  Prices).  Of  the  latter,  perhaps  the  most 
Important  were  the  immense  quantities  of  plate  and  hoarded  treasure  exported 
froBn  South  America  to  Europe  by  the  loyalists  and  others  during  the  civil  oissen- 
iioiis,  and  the  cessation  of  the  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  to  China  and  India, 
MoA  an  inversion  of  the  stream  by  an  importation  which  is  still  taking  place.  It 
■nst  be  admitted^  however,  that,  all  otner  circumstances  being  the  same,  if  the 
produce  of  the  mmes  had  not  faUen  off",  prices  would  now  be  higher  in  some 
proportion  to  the  larger  supply  of  the  metals. 

Gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  fluctuation  in  their  relative  value  towards  each 
other  as  well  as  to  other  commodities.  More  labour  and  capital  have  always  been 
requisite  to  bring  a  given  quantity  of  gold  to  market  than  the  same  quantity  of 
iimr,  and  the  value  of  the  former  has  in  consequence  been  always  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  :  but  the  proportion  in  wnich  gold  has  exceeded  silver  in 
value  has  varied  at  different  times.  Among  the  Romans  gold  to  silver  seldom 
varied  more  than  ftom  nine  to  eleven  for  one  ;  nor  did  the  relative  value  of  the 
Betais  fluctuate  more  down  to  the  time  when  the  Spanish  American  mines  were 
brought  into  full  activity.  Since  that  period  the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
kinds  of  metal  has  been  gradually  changed,  and  gold  is  now  become  rather  more 
than  15|  times  as  valuable  as  silver. 

Gold  IS  the  standard  of  value  in  tills  country,  and  it  is  regularly  purchased  by  the 
Bank  of  Enghind  at  the  rate  of  £3:17: 9,  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  101 
per  ounce  of  22  carats  (ll-l*2ths)  fine  ;  its  price  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fixed. 
Silver,  however,  though  the  standard  of  value  in  most  foreign  countries,  is  here  used 
merely  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  and  its  price  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  exchange.  For  some  years  past  it  has  varied  little  from  5s.  per  ounce  of  the 
fineness  of  11  oz.  2dwts.  (37-40th8).  Grold  bullion  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bars 
or  doubloons,  silver  bullion  in  that  of  bars  or  dollars.  The  bullion  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  few 
private  merchants  in  London. 

Bullion  is  chiefly  imported  by  the  government  [>ackets  and  ships  of  war,  the 
charges  attending  which  are  detailed  in  the  Navy  List. 

Tm  exportation  and  importation  of  bullion  in  this  country  is  f^ee  ;  and  by  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  0.  52,  §  2,  it  may  be  landed  without  report  entry  or  warrant.  [Ck>iN. 
ExcBAirGB.1 

BULRUSH,  a  plant  iSdrpus  lacustrit)  much  used  for  putting  between  the 
itaves  of  barrels,  and  for  chair-bottoms  and  matting.  It  is  importea  from  Russia 
and  Holland  ;  but  it  might  be  profitably  grown  in  marshes  in  this  country  where 
the  sofl  is  not  very  peatv,  and  of  rather  superior  quality ;  particularly  on  the  banks 
<lf  rivers  which  are  flooded  by  f^h  water  tides. 

A  load  of  bnlmshes  consists  of  63  bundles. 

BUOYS  iFr.Bouiet.    Oer.  Ankerboyen,    It,  Gavitellu    Sp.  J9(^a#)  are  floathig 
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pieces  of  wood  or  cork  moored  to  some  certain  spot,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
coarse  that  a  yessel  should  follow  ;  they  are  also  used  to  mark  the  nUiatioB  of 
ships'  anchors, — the  former  heing  denominated  public,  the  latter  private  haiajs. 
The  public  buoys  on  the  Ejifflish  coasts  are  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Trinity  House,  Deptford-Strond;  and  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  under 
its  supervision  (6  Sl  7  wm.  IV.  c.  79).  Small  tonnage  duties  are  charged  on  the 
shippmg  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  public  ouoys.    [Lighthousb.] 

"  Every  person  who  shall  ride  by,  make  last  to,  or  remoye,  or  wflftiUy  ran  down,  or  run  foil 
of  any  vessel  placed  to  exhibit  lights,  or  any  buoy  or  beacon,  belonging  to,  or  placed  by,  any  esr- 
poration,  or  society,  having  lawful  authority  to  place  the  same,  slttll,  besides  being  UaUe  to  tts 
expense  of  replacing  or  making  good  any  dunage  occasioned  thereby,  forfeit  for  eroT  ■och  oteet 
any  sum  not  exceeding  £60^  nor  less  than  £10/'   (6  Geo.  IV.  c  12ft.) 

jPrivate  buoys  are  protected  by  the  act  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  7ft* 

BURDOCK.  OB  CLIT-BUR.  a  biennial  indigenous  plant,  common  in  uneolti- 
vated  places,  tno  roots  of  which  being  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudoriiie, 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  roots  are  collected  in  spring,  and  lose  foor-fifUii  of 
their  weight  by  drying. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  (Pinus  abies),  is  nsuafly  hi 
softish  masses  of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pale  yeUowish  brown  colonr,  often  m- 
termixed  with  white  streaks,  and  occasionally  in  rounded  masses,  or  tears^  which 
have  spontaneously  exuded  urom  and  dried  upon  the  trees.  This  resin  is  hkewiee 
obtained  by  incision  of  the  bark :  the  different  portions,  being  collected,  are  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  cleansed  by  pressing  through  canvass  cloths.  Burgundy 
pitch  is  imported  from  Saxony  ana  tne  north  of  Europe.  Its  only  use  is  as  an  in- 
gredient in  some  plasters.    Price  in  bond,  IBs.  to  25s.  per  cwt. 

Ckjmmon  or  spurious  Burgundy  pitch  manufactured  in  this  country  is  detected 
chicfi  v  bv  deficiency  in  the  peculiar  odour  and  viscidity  of  the  genuine  resin. 

BUSHEL,  a  British  measure  of  capacity  used  for  seeds,  com,  and  other  dry 

foods  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  4  pecks,  8  ^llons,  or  to  one-eightn  of  a  quarter.  The 
mp.  bushel  measures  2218'i92  cubic  inches,  or  36*348  French  litres  ;  and  Uie 
Winchester,  or  old  English  standard  com  bushel  (still  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere),  measures  2150*42  cubic  inches,  or  35**2io7  litres;  hence  33 
Winchester  bushels  e<}ual  32  Imperial  nearly.  The  bushel,  heaped  measure,  for- 
merly used  for  coals,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  ana  other  commodities,  contained  2217*6 
cubic  inches  ;  but  wnen  heaped  in  the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  orim,  2HB15|. 

Besides  the  Winchester  bushel,  a  variety  of  other  bushels  were  in  use  in  different  parts  of  Bar 
land  for  com ;  these  differed  greatly  in  size ;  thus,  the  Herefordshire  bushel  contained  10  galloas, 
the  Berkshire  bushel  9  gallons,  and  the  Cornwall  bushel  24  gallons.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  6  bushels  were  termed  a  boll ;  in  others,  this  denomination  was  applied  to  a  smaller 
number  of  buiihels.  A  detailed  account  of  all  these  local  measures  will  be  found  in  the  Seeond 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissiooers  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

BUSS,  a  cutter-built  vessel,  in  size  varying  from  50  to  80  tons,  employed  in  the 
Scotch  and  Dutch  herring  fishery. 

BUTT,  a  liquid  measure  in  the  old  English  system.  The  ale  or  beer  butt  con* 
tained  108  ale  gallons;  the  wine  butt  12(j  wine  gaUons.  The  standjurd  gauge  of 
the  butt  of  sherry  is  now  108  Imp.  galls. 

BUTTER  (Dan.  Sm'or.  Du.  Boter.  Fr.  Beurre.  Ger.  Butter,  It,  Bum, 
Por.  Manteiga.  Sp.  Manteca\  a  substance  derived  from  the  oily  or  creamy  part 
of  milk  by  agitation  or  churning.  It  may  be  obtained  either  by  separating  the 
cream  from  tne  milk  and  then  churning  it,  or  by  churning  the  milk  and  cream 
together.  By  the  first  method  the  best  butter  is  obtainra,  by  the  second  the 
largest  quantity.  The  qualitv  also  depends  materially  on  the  care  with  w^ch  it 
is  made,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture ;  the  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  on  ridi 
natural  meadows.  Butter  is  extensively  made  and  consumed  both  in  a  fresh  and 
salted  state  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  :  and  in  the  East  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  liquid  form,  called  Ghee.  The  butter  of  Holland  is  accounted 
the  oest,  a  pre-eminence  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  remarkable  attention  paid  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  minutiae  of  the  dairy,  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used,  and  esMcially 
to  cleanliness.  The  English  butter  is  scarcely  inferior,  especially  that  of  Epping, 
Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire.  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Oxforosnire. 
The  best  Scottish  is  that  of  Gydesoale  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  butter  produced 
in  Britain  is  however  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported,  particularly  from  Ireland,  where  it  forms  a  staple. 

The  principal  dairy  counties  of  Ireland  are  Carlow,  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Leitrfan,  Long- 
ford, Bligo,  Waterford,  and  Westmeath.  *'  Carlow  has  the  reputation  of  produdng  the  bast  but- 
ter )  bat  the  firkins  containing  tliat  which  is  manufactured  in  all  the  surrounding  ooontiei  an 
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iDdid  with  tbe  name  of  Gvlow.    It  to  highly  esteemed  In  London,  and  b  oflM  sold  for 

&  butter ;  bat  much  of  the  Iilih  butter  to  rnj  mU,  and  aomethnM  onoky  and  tallowY. 
re  are  three  dtotinct  eorte  of  batter  in  tbe  irtoh  marlcet.  Tbe  beet  to  tent  to  Did>uii 
^'j'*"**  ;  and  from  the  latter  country  exported  to  tbe  Eart  and  Weet  Indice.  An  inferior 
b  a  marfcei  fa  Spain ;  and  an  inferior  itill  need  to  Im  wnt  to  Boulogne  "  ( TotuUt  en 
.  U>|.  Braail  now  taicee  amiuaUy  about  30,000  flrldni  Irtoh  butter. 
OBBttty  Imported  into  Britain  from  Ireland  was,  in  188S.  486,070  cwta.  No  general  ae- 
tba  fanportatioas  from  that  country  lias  been  kept  dnce  that  year ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
•I  it  has  very  greatly  incrcaeed.— probably  nevlr  doubled.  In  1838.  the  declared  vahie  of 


■d  eheeae  exported  was  £98U,a8i>,  of  which  to  Weet  Indiet,  £108,114 ;  BraiQ,  £106  J»l  s 
I,  £18.08ft.    In  1838.  the  quantit/  of  batter  hnported  was  856,183  cwta.;  whereof  IhHa 
,  104.314  cwta. ;  Germany,  74,816  cwta ;  Denmark,  14,446  cwte.    The  Importatione  are 
f  jncieawing. 
et  36  Oeo.  III.  c  86,  requiree  that  butter  eball  be  packed  and  delirered  by  dealer*  in  a 

Iba.  (exdusiTe  of  tare),  in  a  flrkin  of  B6  Ibe.,  or  in  a  half-Brkin  of  88  Ibt. ;  and  each  wrt 
r  most  be  packed  leparately  and  mlted  with  imall  fine  mlt,  and  of  that  no  more  than  to 
7  for  ite  pmerratlon.  The  makers  of  the  cMks  and  the  dealers  in  the  batter  are  to  hare 
OMa  branded  on  the  casks,  and  the  tare  or  weight  of  the  oksks,  under  penalties ;  but  this 

aot  extend  to  butter  packed  in  quantities  not  exceeding  14  lbs.  The  shipping  of  dieese  and 
or  the  London  marltet  to  rq;ulated  by  4  Ac  A  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  7 ;  and  the  butter  trade  of 
,  of  Yoffk,  and  of  other  places,  to  regulated  by  numerous  loinl  acts. 
tgad  foreign  butter  to  not  to  be  delivered  as  grease  until  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  tar 
■tamboose  oAoer.  (B.  0.  Feb.  3, 1832.) 

rTER-NUTS  are  the  berries  of  a  lar|^  tree  {Carmar  tomeniotum)  which 
in  Guiana,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Tata- Youba.  They  are  covered 
kin  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  consist  internally  of  a  battery  yeUowish 
nee,  which  melts  between  the  fin^rs^  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cooking  in- 
of  eommon  batter.  Under  the  skm  lies  a  stone,  within  which  is  a  brownish 
r-shaped  kernel,  very  good  to  eat,  and  commonly  served  at  table.  Butter- 
re  common  in  the  London  markets. 

rrONS  (Fr.  Boti/onf.  Ger.Kn6p/e.  It.  Bottonu  For.  Botoeiu.  Sp.  Bo/onet). 
kiticle  is  made  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials.  In  former  tunes  it  was 
nde  of  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  \  but  at  present  these  may  be  reduced  to 
ria.  buttons  with  shanks;  battons  without  shanks;  buttons  on  rings  or  wire 
8 ;  and  buttons  covered  with  cloth  or  other  material.  Metal  buttons  aro 
Ikctnred  on  a  large  scale  at  Birmingham,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
tation.  Elxccpt  where  the  taste  of^foreign  countries  demands  otherwise, 
ire  at  present  generally  made  with  a  well  gilt  and  highly  ornamented  sur- 
In  the  reign  of  George  I.  several  absurd  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the 
€  battons  to  bo  worn  ;  but  these,  though  still  on  the  statute-book,  have  been 
n  disuse.  The  act  36  Geo.  III.  o.  b,  imposes  penalties  on  the  manufac- 
r  sale  of  buttons  marked  ^'gilt'*  or  **  plated/'  and  not  so  gilt  or  plated  in 
of  the  act. 


c. 

BBAGE,  a  well-known  culinary  vegetable  (Brassica  oleracea),  of  which 
are  almost  innumerable  varieties.  Those  most  valued  for  the  garden  are  gene- 
divided  into  the  close-hearting  and  the  spreading  ;  the  most  common  of  the 
r  being  the  York  and  the  Savoys,  and  of  the  mtter  coleworts  and  Scotch 
The  laiger  and  grosser  kinds  are  sometimes  cultivated  as  food  for  stock, 
liing  to  Arthur  Young,  the  average  crop  on  a  dry  soil  is  36  tons  per  acre  ; 
1  a  sandy  soil,  only  18  tons.  In  Germany,  immense  quantities  of  the  large 
cabbage  are  manufactured  into  '*  that  excellent  preparation  "  sauer  krauts 
Me  01  considerable  trade  in  tliat  country. 

BBAGE- WOOD  is  obtained  from  the  cabbage-palm  (Areca  oleracea\  a  tree 
,  grows  in  abundance  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
ar  to  all  who  have  read  the  popular  tale  of  raul  and  Virginia.  The  wood  is 
used  in  ornamental  fhmiture;  but  it  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the 


€tho  fibres  are  too  hard,  and  the  medullary  part  too  soft  for  holdii^r  glue  ; 
rfaee  Is  also  very  difficult  to  polish,  and  cannot  be  preserved  without  var- 
The  tnmk,  after  the  centre  part  is  rotted  out,  forms  a  durable  water-pipe. 
ILEy  *  lone  thick  rope,  employed  in  the  mooring  or  anchoring  of  snios. 
are  generaliV  at  least  three  kept  ready  for  service,  namely,  the  sheet  cable, 
ft  bovrer  cable,  and  the  small  bower  cable,  which  are  each  commonly  100  or 
boms  in  length.  Cables  aro  now  also  formed  of  iron  chains,  which  are  much 
ir  snd  more  durable  than  those  of  hemp.  On  a  rocky  bottom,  a  hempen 
I  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  while  tbe  duration  of  the  other  is  alniost 
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indefinite.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp  ;  this  eontin- 
ffencY  is  provided  for  in  iron  cables  by  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  short  distances,  n 
tnat  oy  striking  out  the  bolt  the  cable  is  easily  detached.  At  present,  hempen  ct- 
bles  are  in  very  little  request  in  the  British  navy,  and  even  in  the  merchant  ser* 
vice  iron  has  nearly  supplanted  hemp  for  this  purpose.  The  re^nlations  of  Lloyd's 
require  all  vessels  under  150  tons  to  nave  at  least  150  fathoms  of  chain ;  of  150  and 
under  250  tons,  180  do.;  of  250  and  under  350  tons,  200  do.;  of  350  and  under 500 
tons,  240  do.:  of  500  and  under  700  tons,  270  do.:  of  700  tons  and  npwards,  900 
do. ;  but  in  all  cases  whore  hempen  cables  are  used,  then  one-sizth  more  in  knith 
is  required.    [Ck)RDAGE.] 

Cable' s-length  in  navigation  signifies  120  fathoms,  the  nsnal  length  of  a  cable. 

CACAO,  OR  COCOA  (Fr.  Sp.  Por.  &  It.  Cacao.  Gcr.  Kakao),  is  thebrmsed 
seeds  or  nuts  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  ( Theobroma  cacao).  The  seeds  tra 
oval,  about  as  largo  as  an  olive,  and  covered  with  a  violet  or  ash-gray  ddn  whieh 
encloses  two  cotyledons  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  of  a  brownish-black  or  violet  colour. 
When  simply  bruised  they  constitute  the  cacao  of  the  shops ;  reduced  to  a  paste, 
mixed  witu  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  they  become  chocolate.  Tbrr  tra 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela.  Ecuador,  and  Braal,  in  all  which  plaeeB 
the  tree  grows  wild,  or  is  cultivated  for  tne  sake  of  its  seeds.  Dr  Ainslie  states 
that  the  cacao  is  now  also  much  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  tiiat  tbe 
chocolate  made  from  the  nuts,  particularl^r  in  Zebn,  is  esteem^  even  superior  to 
that  of  Guayaquil  in  America.  Cacao  is  considered  somewhat  less  nutritive,  but  nmeh 
lighter  than  chocolate.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly 
increased  since  1832,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  6d.  to  2d.  per  lb.    At 

f resent  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported;  of  which  about 
.600.000  lbs.  are  entered  for  home  consumption;  the  remamder  being  re-ezported 
cniefiV  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

CADMIUM,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  an  oxide  of  me 
(Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xiv.).  In  colour  and  lustre  it  has  a  strong  resnnblaiiee 
to  tin,  but  is  somewnat  harder  and  more  tenacious.  It  is  very  dnctile  and 
malleable.  Sp.  gr.  8*604.  The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  has  an  orange-yellow  ooloor, 
and  would  form  a  useful  pigment,  could  the  metal  be  found  in  greater  abmid- 
ance. 

CAFFISO,  an  Italian  oil  measure,  equal  in  Malta  to  4g  Imp.  gallons,  and  in 
Messina  and  Trieste  to  2^  Imp.  gallons. 

CAHIZ.  a  Spanish  com  measure,  equivalent  in  Alicant  to  6f  ^  in  AragontoS, 
and  in  Valencia  to  5f  Imp.  bushels;  but  the  standard  Avila  caluz  of  12fanegas, 
used  in  Cadiz  and  other  places,  is  equal  to  18^  Imp.  bushels. 

CAIRNGORM,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  an  ornamental  stone  found  on 
the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Invcmess-shire.  It  is  a  splendid  quartz,  of  various 
shades  and  nearly  transparent. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  a  valuable  volatile  oil.  limpid,  transparent,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  a  camphoraceous  smell,  and  an  acridly  aromatic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0*927.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  other  oils,  particularly  oil  of  turpentme.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  in  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Banda  and  Molucca 
islands,  from  the  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca  cajepuH,  and  is  imported  into  this  country, 
by  way  of  Holland,  in  copper  flasks.  It  is  used  intemailly  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  but  more  frequently  externally  as  an  embrocation. 

CALABASH  (Sp.  Calabaca),  a  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  gourd  or 
pompion,  the  fruit  of  the  Uresceniia  cujete,  the  shells  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  cups,  measures,  kettles^  and  other  vessels. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fabric,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  made  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered  ;  and  the  warp  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  silk  or  goats'  hair. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  a  beautiful  fancy  wood  obtained  from  a  tree  which 
pows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  finely  veined  with  diflTerent  shades  of 
Black  and  brown.    Being  scarce  and  very  dear,  little  is  imported. 

CALAMINE,  a  native  carbonate  of  ZiNa 


general 
wavy 

miliary  surface.     It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Faroe  islands,  in  Iceland,  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  places  of  Britain  as  well  as  other  countries;  sometimes  in 
large  masses  from  which  cups  and  other  vessels  are  formed. 
CALCIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  Lime. 
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lENDAR.   [Mbabvres  and  Dirmom  or  Time.] 

iICO  (Fr.  Coian,  Get.  Kattun.  It.  Tela  Bambagina,  Por.  Pano  de  AU 
^  Tela  de  Algodon).  white, or  plain  cotton  oloth.  [Cotton  Manuvacturb.] 
Xijf  EL,  tbe  protochloride  ot  Mbbcukt. 

jUMBO  root  (Fr.  Racine  de  Calumbo.  For.  Rai*  de  CalunOa,  Ger. 
I&0  wurxel,  Moxamb.  Kalttmb),  The  calambo  plant  iCoeeulue  palmatue)  Ui 
sed  in  Malabar,  and  in  the  thick  forests  on  tne  eastern  coast  of  Afirica, 
■I  Qibo  and  Mozambo,  from  which  last  place  the  roots  form  a  staple  ex- 
4>  Ceylon^  and  thence  to  Eorope.  Calumbo  root  is  generally  brought  in 
erse  sections,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  diameter,  rarely  dirided 
;  and  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  outside,  and  bright  yeUow  within. 
wy  subject  to  decay  by  worms  ^  when  good  it  looks  bright  and  solid,  breaks 
b  0t«rchy  fracture,  and  has  a  iSamt  aromatic  odour,  and  bitter  taste. 
I  root  of  a  Carolina  plant  iFrasera  waliera)  is  imported  into  LiTerpool,  and 
imes  fhuidulently  substituted  for  Calumbo.  The  American  root  may  be  dis- 
ahed  by  its  whiter  colour,  U/ditor  texture,  the  mixture  of  longitudinal  pieces, 
le  taste  being  at  first  sweetiuu  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  tne  genuine  root, 
nbatance  of  the  tree  is  besiaee  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  the  nlse,  brown. 
ibo  root  is  used  in  medicine.  {AinelU^t  Mat.  Indiett,  J>uncan*$  Diaperuatorv.) 
MBBIC  iFr.  Batiste.  Ger.Eammertueh.  It.Cttmbraja,  For.  Cambraia.  dp. 
roi)j,tk  Tery  fine  linen  fabric,  so  called  frt>m  baring  been  originally  manufac- 
at  CambraT,  a  city  in  the  depKartment  Du  Nord  in  France. 
MEL  (Aran.  Djemat)^  a  ruminating  quadruped^  of  a  grotesque  form,  which 
sen  used  ftom  a  remote  period  in  eastern  countries  as  tne  pnncii>al  beast  of 
n.  There  are  two  species  :  The  Bactrian  camel  iCameluM  Baetrianus).  cha- 
riaed  bv  a  couple  of  humps — one  on  the  rump,  and  another  above  the  shoulders, 
iployed  in  Thibet,  Turkistan,  Tartary,  Southern  Russia,  and  in  the  Pisan 
OUT  in  Tuscany ;  the  dromedary  (Camelus  dromedaritu\  with  one  hump 
iea  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  mdigenous  in  Arabia,  from  whence  it  hais 
d  OTer  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria,  ana  Persia  ;  and  the  intermixture  of  these 
pecies  has  produced  Tarieties  which  ard  more  or  less  used  in  different  localities. 
camel  is  esteemed  by  eastern  nations  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Prori- 
)  to  man;  and  assuredly,  it  seems  formed  by  nature  for  a  life  of  patient  drud- 
Jnstly  has  the  Arab  named  it  the  Lirin^  SMp  of  the  Desert,  as  without  it 
old  neither  transport  himself  nor  his  merchandise  across  those  oceans  of  sand 
which  his  country  is  covered.    Its  spreading  cushioned  feet,  formed  to  tread 

2  upon  the  dry  and  shifting  soil — the  nostrils  so  formed  that  it  can  close  them 
to  exclude  the  drift  sand  of  the  parching  simoom — the  powerful  upper 
Ibr  assisting  in  the  dirision  of  the  tough  pricldy  shrubs  and  di^T  stunted  herb- 
ff  the  desert—and  above  all,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
^le  of  being  converted  into  an  assemblage  of  water  tanks^— bear  ample  testimony 

0  care  manifested  in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinary  quaorupod.    The 

1  is  weaned  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  and  oegms  to  propagate 
i  four  years  old,  though  it  does  not  complete  its  full  growth  until  tne  age  of 
re.  It  will  Uyo  as  long  as  forty  years  ;  out  after  twenty-five  or  thirtv  its  ac- 
r  begins  to  fail.  Camels  are  content  with  the  coarsest  rood— a  buncn  of  dry 
\  or  the  stunted  shrubs  of  the  wilderness.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  ball  of  paste 
^oifAr),  weighing  about  a  pound,  made  of  barley  meal  and  water,  which  each 
ves  in  the  evening ;  and  this  is  all  the  daily  expense  of  these  useml  creatures, 
value  of  the  camel  depends  of  course  on  its  tund  and  quality.  In  Hejaz, 
khardt  states  the  price  of  a  good  one  to  be  £14,  but  tnoy  sometimes  cost 
;  and  as  much  as  £/0  has  been  paid  for  one  of  the  Oman  breed. 

mels  are  used  both  for  riding  and  carriage,  for  which  purposes  they  are  em- 
d  in  large  numbers  in  the  Eastern  caravans.  [Caravan.]  The  first  thing  that  an 
examines  about  his  camel,  when  preparing  for  a  long  joumev,  is  the  hump, 
ii  is  an  infallible  criterion  as  to  the  ability  ^r  exertion  ;  for  wnenever  it  sub« 
the  beast  gradually  yields  to  fatigue.  A  long  journey  vrill  cause  the  hump  almost 
Uy  to  disappear :  it  is  easily  restored,  however,  by  a  few  weeks  of  good  nonr- 
ot  and  repose.  The  favourite  pace  of  the  riding  camel  is  a  kind  of  amble  at 
ite  of  5  or  5i  miles  an  hour.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  related  of  the  swift« 
i  this  animft],  but  it  never  approaches  even  for  short  distances  to  that  of  a 
on  horse,  though  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled  for  the  ease  with  which  it  will 
teh  an  unlniemipted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights  if  allowed  its  own 
d  paee,  »nd  not  employed  on  hilly,  woody,  or  slipperV  ground.  The  load  of 
rrogo  camel  in  common  cases  is  irom  400  to  500  ltM9.for  a  short  journey,  and 
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from  300  to  400  lbs.  for  one  of  any  considerable  distance.  The  capability  of  bett- 
ing thirst  Taries  among  the  different  races.  In  the  oarayans  from  Darflkr  the? 
travel  nine  or  ten  days  without  water  ;  but  the  Anatolian  camel  requires  drink 
every  second  day. 

CAMEL-HAIR  (Fr.  PoU  de  chameau.  Ger.  Kameelhaar,  It.  Peh  dt  eamOkiU 
is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Levant,  prindpally  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils  for  the  painter.  That  produced  in  Persia  is  held  in  the  hl|^Mt 
estimation.  The  black  hair  is  most  valued,  next  the  red,  and  the  mj  brings  only 
half  the  price  of  the  red.  In  the  East  camel-hair  is  woven  into  olotniiig  and  efen 
tents,  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  a  remote  period. 

CAMLET  (Fr.  Catnelot.  Ger.  Kamelot.  It.  Ciambello)  was  ori^iiuaiy  i 
rough  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the  goat  interwoven,  which  was 
usea  by  ascetics.  That  of  the  East  is  made  of  tho  hair  of  the  Angora  ^oai 
English  camlet,  however,  is  a  light  stuff  made  of  long  wool  hard  spun,  sometimei 
mixed  in  the  loom  with  cotton  or  linen  yam. 

CAMPHOR  (Du.  Kamfer.  Fr.  Canfre,  Ger.  Kampfer,  It.  &  For.  Qu^on. 
Sp.  Canfar.  Arab.  &  Pers.  Kafoor\  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  arising  from 
the  separation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  different  trees,  which  is  used  in  medicine  and 
the  arts.    Two  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  : — 

China  or  Java  Camphor^  the  onlv  kind  met  with  in  Europe,  is  the  product  cf 
the  Cinnamomum  camphora  (Nees  Von  Esenbeck),  found  in  Qnang-tung  and  Fo- 
kien  in  China,  in  Cochm  China,  and  in  Japan.  It  is  extracted  from  all  p^ts  of  the 
tree,  but  chiefly  from  the  roots,  and  is  obtained  in  the  state  called  crude  camphor 
merely  by  sublimation.  In  this  state  it  is  generally  imported,  and  is  alterwardi 
refined  bv  mixture  with  lime  and  a  second  sublimation.  Crude  camphor  oocmt 
in  small  orownish  or  gray  grains  mixed  with  impurities.  Refined  camphor  is  a 
very  white,  soft,  semitransparent  substance,  having  a  crystalline  appttrance,  a 
strong  and  fragrant  odour,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste  ;  very  inflammable,  and  w 
volatile  as  totafly  to  exhale  when  left  expo^  in  a  warm  air.  Sp.  gr.  0*985 :  it 
occurs  in  round  cakes,  each  weighing  aoout  2  lbs.,  and  is  commonfy  packed  ia 
vessels  containing  nearly  250  cakra.  The  quantity  oi  camphor  exported  mm  Can- 
ton varies  much  itom  year  to  year.  In  the  United  Kingdom  about  650  cwts.  an 
annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

Malay  or  Baroos  Camphor  is  found  in  ^eat  purity  concreted  among  the  woody 
fibres  of  the  Dryohalanops  camphora,  growing  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  ^e  Malayan 
Archipelago.  As  an  article  of  commerce  it  is  found  exclusively  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  at  Canton,  where  it  fetches  a  price  eoual  to  about  100  times  that  of 
the  article  made  from  their  own  C.  camphora.  Tne  former  is  far  more  fragrant 
than  the  latter,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  superior  virtues  is  excee<£nglj 
doubtful. 

CAMPHOR-OIL  is  a  limpid  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  DryobaianoM  cam- 

fhora.  It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  but  is  not  brought  to  Europe. 
t  is  as  agreeable  as  the  concrete  substance,  and  almost  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. If  by  any  contrivance  it  could  in  Britain  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  state, 
as  has  lately  been  done  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  produce  might  be  advan- 
tageously exported  to  Cliina,  and  perhaps  retained  in  part  for  home  consumption. 

CAM-WOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  of  a  very  fine  colour,  obtained  from  a  tree  prin- 
cipaUjr  found  in  the  neijgnbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  turnery 
for  knife  handles  and  similar  articles.  About  1000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption . 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a  fine  species  of  turpentine,  obtained  from  the  Pmut 
Balsamea. 

CANADA,  the  most  important  portion  of  British  America,  lies  nearly  all  be- 
tween the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories  and  the  United  States,  and,  within  uie  basin 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  about  42"  to  52°  N.  lat.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
French  in  1608,  and  conquered  by  the  British  in  175.0.  There  are  two  provmccs, 
separated  by  the  Ottawa  river  '.—Lower  Canada^  adjoining  the  estuary  of  the  St 
Lawrence  ;  area,  250,000  square  miles  ;  pop.  (183b)  664,631,  chiefly  of  French  ori- 
gin ;  capital^  Quebec,  pop.  30,000.  Upper  Canada,  contiguous  to  the  great  lakes 
Ontario,  Ene^  Huron,  and  Superior ;  area,  105,000  square  miles;  pop.  371,332, 
chiefly  of  British  origin  ;  capital,  Toronto,  pop.  9765.  Each  province  had  formwly 
a  governor,  executive  and  legislative  councils,  and  a  house  of  representatives,— the 
governor  of  the  lower  province  being  likewise  captain -general  of  all  British  Ame- 
rica; but,  by  the  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  Zb  (1840,  July  23)  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
the  two  provinces  have  been  united. 
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ft,  thoagfa  in  KMiia  p«rti  hillj.  If  upon  the  whole  » level  and  well-watered  coiuitiT.  The 
portioiit  an  mostly  coDflned  to  the  Mnks  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  the  lower  part  of  the  Ottawa, 
MVgln  of  tha  Lakes  Ontario  and  Brie,  and  the  B.  E.  banks  of  lakes  liurun  and  8t  Clair, 
re  generally  fertile.    Beyond  these  diitriett,  the  country,  more  especially  towards  the  N. 

la  very  Imperfectly  known.  The  dlouUe  Is  salubrious,  and  heat  and  cold,  thou^  felt  in 
tremes,  are  not  oppresslTe,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  lower  province, 
torn  of  cold  in  winter  Is  about  15**  Fahr.,  its  maximum  about  — 9U^ ;  and  the  medium  summer 
ram  75"  to  80^»  its  mailmnm  103".  Early  In  I>eceml>er  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice, 
•Idom  totally  dis^ipears  before  the  first  week  in  May.  The  five  months  from  May  to 
iter,  inchuive,  comprise  the  spring,  sununer,  and  autumn  of  the  Lower  Canadian  year. 
tfrtal,  and  In  the  Dpp«r  Provinoe,  the  spring  commences  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 

aeeording  to  its  latttnde,  and  the  climate  Is  In  every  respect  milder ;  indeed,  in  the  W. 
Upper  Canada,  tlie  dur^ion  of  frost  and  snow  Is  not  more  than  half,  or  even  one-third,  as 
in  Qoebec  The  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter  Is  much  less  unii&vourable  to  the  opera- 
l  agrieultare  than  mli^t  at  first  iq>pear.  The  snow  effectually  prevents  the  frost  m>m 
tfn  deeply  Into  the  earth,  and  the  rapid  oro({ress  of  the  spring  thawH,  followed  by  firosty 
pnFrerlacs  the  soil,  and  helps  to  prepare  ft  for  seed.  Agunst  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
ao  be  set  down  the  steady  weather  which  prevails  during  summer  in  both  provinces,  and 
^coders  the  progress  of  vegetation  so  rapia,  that  the  Canadian  harvest  is  early,  and  almost 
escured  before  bad  weather  commences.  Ilencc  the  climate  of  Canada,  severe  thou^^  it 
■Dts  no  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  extension  of  almost  every  description  of  produce,  except 
I  li  peeollar  to  a  tropical  climate. 

f%ra*"^»**  are  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  some  partn  of  which  are  BOO  or  900 
llitant  fkom  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  6U0  or  700  from  that  of  Montrval.    But  owing  to  the 

of  eommunleation  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expense  of  tmnsport  Is  comparatively 

and,  from  the  improvements  which  are  taking  ^ace  in  railroads  and  canals,  this  expense 
on  be  graUlv  reduced.  The  St  Lawrence  Is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Montreal,  about 
lee,  and  to  Quebec,  490  miles,  fbr  ships  of  the  line ;  above  Montreal,  its  current  is  broken 
Mb  Hie  Ottawa  and  Sagnenay,  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  are  only 
ly  navigable,  having  their  course  likewise  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  principal 
are  the  Ormvllle  and  Ridean  canals,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  river  Ottawa  and  the 
ine  canal,  form  a  vast  chain  of  internal  navigation,  reaching  by  a  circuitous  line  from  Mon- 

0  Kingston.  The  Welland  canal,  a  most  important  work,  connects  Ukes  Ontario  and 
.▼oidiiig  the  Falls  of  Mlagara.    Besides  these  there  are  various  smaller  canals  and  raihroads, 

1  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provhices. 

enltaire  of  the  soil  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people ;  a  circumstance  which  almost 
ully  follows  from  the  aoundance  of  rich  lind  and  the  total  absence  of  taxes ;  for  these 
■«e  more  than  compensate  the  high  price  of  labour.  The  chief  agricultural  product  is 
,  the  crop  of  which  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  bushels.  The  average  export  of  wheat  and 
by  sea,  fai  the  four  years  183S-1835,  was  equivalent  to  700,(N)n  bushels,  besides  which,  a 
enble  quantity  from  the  Upper  Province  found  its  way  to  the  United  States ;  but  in  1B3G 
mudi  smaller;  amounting  only  to  18,12A  barrels  flour,  and  9716  busheb  wheat.  The 
ty  of  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  hitherto  faiconsidcrablo ;  the  most 
taat  are  flax,  tobacco,  and  salted  provisions. 

stairie  exports  of  tlie  colony,  however,  arc  timber  and  aslics.  The  former  is  the  prin- 
but  as  a  portion  of  the  trade  is  the  result  of  a  legislative  monopoly  arising  out  of  the 
nticsin  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  European  timber,  with  low  duties  on  Canadian, 
ortiOQ  can  loss  only  as  long  as  the  monopoly  is  maintained.  The  chief  articles  of  timber 
»d  to  the  United  lungilom  and  the  colonies  in  1836,  were,— oak,  22,805  toni> ;  elm,  18,7.13 
pine,  315,!K>7  tons ;  6,7<i7.378  staves,  chiefly  puncheon  and  standard  pieces ;  deals,  deal-ends, 
a,  boards,  and  planks,  2,785,520  pieces ;  besiaes  ash  and  birch  timber,  hoops,  handspikes,  and 
T  articles  *,  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  £703,165.  Besides  the  timber  corrica  by  sea  to 
aHed  Kingdom  and  West  IndieH,  there  Is  a  considerable  qtumtity  of  boards,  scantling,  and 
mwn  timber,  prepared  for  the  United  States  and  for  home  consumption.  The  timber-trado 
with  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  as  It  exists  without  protection,  cannot  bo 


sd  by  any  change  of  the  duties.  On  the  other  band,  the  advantage  which  the  colony  now 
I  with  the  mother-country  nuy  be  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  by  which 
originally  created,  and  which  is  at  present  contemplated.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
It  article  to  describe  the  effects  whicn  are  likely  to  result  from  this  change.  The  prevailing 
n  is,  that  Canada  has  other  means  of  employing  her  labour  and  capital  independent  of  tlie 
^tade,  and  ttuU  the  chonKO  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  mother-country,  but  to  the 
r.  The  clearing  of  the  land  from  wood  to  tit  it  for  cultivation,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
id  pearl  ashes.  The  u^ual  course  is  to  burn  the  tlmlwr  on  the  ground,  and  u  the  price  bo 
venting,  the  wood  ashes  are  converted  into  the  ashes  of  commerce.  If,  however,  the  rate  ho 
raging,  they  are  harrowed  in  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Tlio  qwintity  shipped  is 
Oj  about  36,000  barrels,  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  pot  and  one-th'.rd  pearl  ashes.  Of 
lan  this  timde  has  been  on  th^  decline. 

fblierice  of  Canada  form  a  subordinate  branch  of  industry ;  but  still  the  gulf  and  lower 
D  of  the  St  I^wrence  furnish  a  ooniiidvrablo  quantity  of  fish  and  oil  for  home  con>umptinTi, 
ive  a  small  surplus  for  export.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  county  of  Gasp^  and  the 
lien  Islands  in  1836,  consisted  of— cod,  100,542  cwts.;  cod  oil,  37,16i  gallons;  whale  oil, 
oDons,  besides  salmon  and  other  fisli,  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  ,£80.684. 
ifieal  was  formerly  the  emporium  of  n  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fur  trade,  which 
rried  on  by  two  rival  companies, — the  IIudMnV  liay  and  the  North-west  After  the  fiailure 
latter  aasoeiatlon,  most  of  the  skins  were  carried  direct  to  the  ri'sidents  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
ive  an  establishment  also  at  La  Chine,  near  Montreal.  But  although  not  a  sinple  bale  of 
re  shipped  tram  that  city,  we  should  be  Justified  in  ranking  the  fur-trade  among  the  resources 
Mki,  becanae  a  large  Importation  of  British  goods  takes  place  tliroiuth  Montn-al,  and  wu^res 
1  to  the  hunters  by  drafts  on  the  company  in  London.  Therv  is,  however,  a  small  though 
iMieaaIng  exportatl<m  of  this  article  Irom  Montreal,  consisting  chiefly  of  skins  of  the  musk- 
/tin,  beaver,  and  otter. 
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Of  manufiietaref,  the  principal  ii  thai  of  aihet,  alnady  noticed.  The  othen  ue  ae  fi)llov>> 
Cloth,  a  kind  of  gray  homespun  or  Hojffe  duvajfi,  worn  by  the  kalbiUmt  or  farmer  of  Lower  One* 
da ;  coarse  cotton,  but  only  m  small  quantities ;  coarse  linens ;  carpets  and  mats  fiormed  of  tfansdi 
obtained  from  old  materials;  straw  bats;  worsted  stockings  and  socks;  cape:  leather  mittcm: 
iron  wares  at  St  Maurice;  nails;  maple  sugar ;  bricks;  while  soap,  candles,  leather,  linsscd-ol 
and  cake  are  manufactured  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Whiiiky 
is  largely  produced  in  both  the  Canadas.  Starch,  blue,  dder,  cordage,  paper,  and  a  few  ochv 
articles  are  also  made,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  manafiietinHi 
with  the  exception  of  whisky,  exist  almost  wboliy  without  protection.  But  the  domestic  nMOB> 
factures  are  supported  more  by  the  habits  of  the  people  than  by  cheapness ;  in  feet  the  tU^U 
pays  is  imitated  in  Britain  at  a  much  lower  price  tnan  the  Canadian  cloth  uaually  sella  at  ia  ths 
native  market. 

Shipbuilding  Is  an  Important  employment  hi  all  the  N.  American  colonies.  The  aTerage  ns» 
ber  of  vessels  built  annually  in  Canada,  during  the  1 1  years  ending  1835,  was  S6,  and  thdr  toansp 
8249.  These  ships  are  built  of  oak,  and  are  of  much  better  workmanship  tliaa  tho«  of  Ifet 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  for  the  most  part  are  constructed  of  pine. 

The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  British  manufactures,  principally  cottons  and  wooDena;  la  M 
the  former  amounted  hi  value  to  £472,892  sterling,  the  Utter  to  £303,166.  The  woolkns  sis 
mostly  of  the  coarser  and  wanner  sorts,  such  as  blankets,  flushings,  flannels,  and  the  coarse  defei 
produced  In  the  manufecturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  cottons  are  dilefly  power-loom  sfaiitiafk 
striped  and  checked  cloths,  printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  musUns,  cambrics,  and  also  fesUnii 
velveteens,  and  simiUir  fabrics.  The  other  articles  of  British  produce  or  numiifacMire  importM 
in  1836  were  as  foUow :  — Hardware,  value,  £74.249;  wrought  Iron,  £56,296;  unwroo^tlna, 
£35,346;  Unens,  £61,082;  silks,  £59,488;  British  refined  sugar,  £49,628;  glass,  £81,00; 
haberdashery.  £71,646;  earthenware,  £15,606;  apparel  and  slops,  £33,975;  paintoB*  eoloaii. 
£17.426;  besides  coals,  leather,  books,  candles,  soap,  stationery,  salt,  lead,  cordage,  hats,  SM 
a  variety  of  other  goods. 

The  other  imports  are  principally  composed  of  the  following  articles:— tea,  about  680,000  Iba, 
brought  chiefly  from  Britahi ;  raw  sugar,  about  3,(J00,000  lbs.  (inaplo  sugar  being  extensivi^ 
grown  in  the  colony);  rum,  330,000  galls.;  brandv  and  gin,  820,000  galls.;  wine,  nearly SW 
pipes,  namely,  port,  500;  madeira,  200;  sherry,  200;  TenerifTe  and  other  low  white  wines,  T^i 
Spanish  and  other  low  red  wines,  1600 ;  French  and  German,  30a  London  ei\)oys  the  chief  ssit 
of  this  trade  to  Canada,  as  there  is  a  discriminating  duty  of  £7.  7s*  per  tim  of  252  gaUs.  on  wMl 
*'  direct  from  the  place  of  growth."  A  considraable  quantity  of  low  white  and  red  wines  is  sko 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  after  having  been  landed  at  Gibraltar ;  an  expedient  bj  wtaick 
the  high  duty  Is  evaded.  The  West  India  produce  is  for  the  most  part  Inqrarted  direct  troB 
the  place  of  growth,  and  chiefly  from  Grenada,  Jamaica,  and  Demerara.  Haiifex  in  Noia 
Scotia  has  recently  become  an  entrei>dt  for  exchanging  the  productions  of  Canada  and  the  Wert 
Indies ;  the  former  paying  for  her  purchases  In  flour  and  other  provisions.  Bt  Johnls  in  Hfi^ 
foundland  also  enjoys  a  small  inter-colonial  trade. 

The  inland  trade  with  the  United  States  Is  considerable.  A  portim  of  the  asbei,  floor  lai 
other  provisions  consumed  in  Canada,  are  derived  from  thence.  In  eu*ly  q>ring,  teas,  eofleSb 
fruits,  tobacco,  and  various  groceries,  are  imported  from  New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  ChiBi> 

Iilain.  The  exports  at  St  John's,  on  that  lake,  the  chief  seat  of  this  trade,  amounted,  la 
832,  to  £8197 ;  the  imports  to  £146,807.  In  1833,  the  former  were  £20,500,  the  Utter  £10UOI. 
Of  the  imports  fully  two-thirds  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  all.  It  Is  said,  reqidxed  tir 
Canadian  consumption.  An  intercourse  with  the  United  States  Is  also  <»iTied  on  fh>m  ^fienat 
points  in  Upper  Cfanada,  the  duties  on  which  amounted,  in  1835,  to  above  £10,000.  Of  this  that 
were  paid  at  Toronto,  £3750;  Kingston,  £1517:  Burlington,  £1438;  Port  Stanley,  £m\ 
Brockville,  £549.  When  commodities  are  exported  on  American  account,  the  transmbrioo  ef  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  New  York  easily  doses  the  transaction.  Shipments  are  also  made  to  the  Wert 
Indies  from  that  city,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  southern  towns,  by  order  of  fJ^Mirftmai  houisa 
These  are  usually  paid  for  by  drafts  on  London. 

The  total  imports  into  Lower  Canada  in  1836  amounted  In  value  to  £1,941,003  sterling;  and 
the  exports  to  £1,034,514  sterling.  These  sums,  however,  do  not  include  the  extensive  iOklt 
trade  which  u  carried  on  with  the  United  States.  The  chief  ports  of  the  colony  are  Quebec  aai 
Montreal,  both  being  warehoiising  ports,  and  the  former  a  "  free  port  "  under  the  act  3  &  4  WiBi 
IV.  c  59. 

Qudfce  is  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  46"  49^  N.  71*  W  W. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  Lower  Town,  where  are  all  tlie  commercial  establtshmeats,  is 
situated  immediately  under  Cape  Diamond,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  the  Upper  Town  is 
on  a  rock  200  feet  above ;  and  the  communication  with  the  lower  town  is  nnaintained  by  a  windtaff 
street,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fortified  gate.  The  basin  of  Quebec  is  very  spacious,  being  suflS* 
cicnt  to  contain  100  sail  of  the  line.  In  1836,  1146  ships  entered  this  port,  having  a  tonnage  of 
344,206 ;  of  which  Great  Britain,  880  ships,  291 ,235  tons ;  BriUsb  colonies,  174  ships,  22,309  tOMS 
United  States,  dO^hips,  19,619  tons;  foreign  states,  42  hhips,  10,959 tons. 

Montreal,  in  45«  diK  N.  73<*  30"  W.,  lies  about  181)  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  aonth  tide  of  thi 
island  of  Montreal,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa;  pop^ 
35,000.  Vessels  of  600  tons  come  up  to  it.  The  harbour  is  not  large,  but  Is  always  secure; 
the  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  rapid  of  St  Mary,  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  Montreal  is  tke 
commercial  capital  of  Canada,  being  favourably  situated  for  the  lumber  trade,  and  for  interoomee 
with  the  Upper  Province  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  butdness,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carrisi 
on  by  brandies  from  Its  mercantile  houses.  In  1836,  there  entered  this  port  98  ships,  22,288  tons; 
of  which  Great  Britain  73  ships,  19,410  tons ;  British  colonies  23  ships,  2392  tons ;  fonign  states* 
2  ships,  487  tons. 

MSAatTRKS,  WSI0RT8 

MeanareM  and  WeighU  are  those  of  Great  Bri 


tain,  but  with  the  old  English  measures  of  capa- 
cltv.  The  minotj  sometimes  used  in  Lower  Ca- 
oaoa.  is  M  old  French  measure,  90  of  which  are 


MONBT,  DtTTTaa,  dtC. 

commonly  estimated  at  100  English  or  Wlndica- 
tcr  bushels,  although  the  true  proportion  is  90 
to  98. 
Mwep  and  Exckanffet.^AeooaaU  are  kepi 
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1  alM  tai  ynttimmM  sr*  mad*  Id  psmda,  |  Tbaia  In  tlia  Upper  Fravliia  mn  (ddf  Ii  nan- 
T^^-mmA  nM^c*!  SaiifiaM  otrrtttrw^  which  ^lMr:—Tta«  Bank  of  irpp«rCwdft,wltbar«niiai 
It.  Interior  to  Brilbdi.  thnffa  \  nl  £i<»,«va.  tliu  el  Kliuiiton.  or  Iht  MMlud 

"  pKipoMlauantlM«ow.iI)iMila.  with  it  cai'—    '  " 

4  torn  epu^  dollui,  with  On  AgttcullDn 
1 1 '"jSt  Itonk 


■  (HBd  aBiaey  I*  foa 
t  Wtor  bdns  ollad  ta.     — 
iNrtthidallH^ls  ttM  LacAiB 


l»tr  >  piBdBm.     The  clmiUunc  medhin 
Miflj  coBpOMd  of  Brltlihvid'Uurricu  CO 

»*r  i>  iMHd  br  tha  (otcmmea  t  or  m  ibc 
gflbonlou. 
jrVAMb  hi  ins.  In  lh(  Lower  Pmrli 

l(£BO.M«;  (be  lUimlmll  Clijr  Ituik,  i 
fati.mi:  tin  Pniilt'i  liuik,  uuiui  y 
CJifiOV;  ud  Qnibei:  Bwik,  opiinl  i" 
CANAL,  an  artificial  trhannel  of 


pruducfl  aiiil  mAaiithCTuruL     On  forflt^  wine, 

tun  En  womI  fram  the  United  Klnnloin,  Maltikl 
and  GlbialUr,  ind  £7  pur  (un  Irom  plw^ 
fITOWtb;    on  llritith    planlalEon  mm  M.,  and 


, _     ,  adapted  to  tbeeasycoDvoyanceof  boihIb 

in  boat*  or  bargra,  ahm  Bomelimee  for  tbe  purposes  oF  irrigalLon  and  the  sup^jiog 


[if  towni  with «  .  .      - -, 

bat  wen  priDcipaUT  coDEaed  to  tbe  low  countries  adjacent  to  the  allniial  deltas 
if  iMgennn,  inch  aa  the  Nile,  thaEiipbnleB,aud  the  great  CliiuceeriTers,  and  in 
&wopi  tbt  Po  and  tbe  Kbiite.  In  aach  countries,  iadecd,  nature  may  bo  said  to 
taw  pointdi  ont  this  method  of  commnnir--"-    ■-  * '"■ ' 


iMt  aa  a  ptaaoaxj  investment,  the  former  jield  i 

iriiOa  tbantnnu  of  tbe  latter  aie  barelj  sufficient  (o  keep  them  in  repair.  The 
^Boall  of  Holland  aie  mostly  formed  in  straight  lines;  aJid  the  couutrj  being  quits 
lal,  tb^  are  GOiutmcted  rcry  eimply,  and  without  any  of  the  costly  expedients  of 
Inp  CBtting,  embanking,  or  tunnelling.  The  lotli,  vrhicb  is  an  indispensabts 
ipptaiMge  doanalsin  (bis  country,  is  comparatirelja  moiJomcontrivBiice,baTiBg 
>Ma  flnt  applied  in  Italy  towards  (he  end  of  the  flflcenth  century.  The  vast  ei- 
'  of  waUr  communication  in  China  has  no  loclu  even  to  this  day.  As  a  anb- 
\lt  tber  baTB  inclined  pianos  of  stone,  oicr  which  tbef  haul  the  lesMls  and 
cfc  tbem  acain  In  Ibe  upper  level:  tbnx  applving  main  force  to  accomplish 
t  it  AfltctM^in  the  lock  by  limpW  letting  in  the  water  fiom  Ibe  upper  IsTol 


lo  ths  trongb,  imd  ihereb;  rs 


mpiy  letting 
.ng  the  encloB 
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The  first  efforts  of  any  consequence  that  were  made  in  this  countiy  towiidia- 
tending  inland  navigation,  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  last  centorj.  andbj 
the  middle  of  it  40  acts  had  been  obtained  for  improTing  and  extendiiy  tlie  nan- 
gation  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England.  Elzpcrienoe  showed^  howero^ 
tnat  navigation  of  this  kind  was  liable  to  continual  waste,  and  the  worki  ob- 
ject to  destruction  by  floods.  These  difficulties  suggested  (in  1757)  to  the  |m- 
prietors  of  the  Sankcy  navigation  in  Lancashire  the  expediency  of  rabetitiitiiiiga 
now  cut  alongside  Saukoy  brook,  instead  of  making  the  latter  navigable^  But  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Bridgowater  that  first  aroused  public  attention  to  nndertik- 
ings  of  this  kind,  by  a  canal  which  he  formed  to  convey  coal  from  one  of  bii 
estates  at  Worslo^  to  Manchester,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  noTel  ftatuei 
of  this  work  consisted  thou  (1759 J  in  its  taking  a  direction  away  from  all  natnnl 
water  courses,  passing  boldly  across  the  river  Irwell,  at  a  hci^t  of  40  feel  above  it 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  600  feet  long,  and  tunnelling  through  the  aolid  roek  of  a 
large  hill  to  reach  the  mouths  of  tho  coal  pits.  This  canal  and  many  oihen  wen 
executed  at  tho  private  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  completed  with 
wonderful  skill  and  ingenuity  by  Brindley,  his  grace's  engineer.  The  oful 
success  which  attended  Uieso  undertakings,  openea  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  th» 
advantages  to  bo  derived  from  still-water  navigation ;  and  extenaions  from  thi 
river  Mersey  to  the  Trent,  Severn,  and  Thames,  auickly  followed.  These,  and  tho 
rapid  formation  of  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  upwards  of  100  bave  boot 
incorporated  for  works  of  this  sort,  are  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  racfa  ia- 
provoments  have  been  prosecuted.  Mr  Telford,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  ai 
an  instance  of  tho  eagerness  of  the  public  about  1790  for  canal  speenlatiooi,  thit 
at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  EUlesmere  canal  (11*2  niki 
long,  and  connecting  the  Mcrse^^,  Dee,  and  Severn),  four  times  tho  estimated  ex- 
pense was  at  once  subscribed  without  hesitation. 

In  England,  about  2400  miles  of  navigable  canals  have  now  been  made,  and 
wholly  at  tho  expense  of  private  companies  or  individuals;  in  Ireland,  900  Buks; 
in  Scotland,  200.  These  works  aro  unequalled  for  extent,  and  for  diflboltifli 
of  all  sorts  successfully  overcome.  As  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  mentionod 
tho  tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  grand  Junction  canal,  which  is  3080  yards  ia 
length.  The  underground  cuttings  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  are  said  to 
be  altogether  18  miles  lon^,  and  to  have  cost  £170,000.  The  Marsden  tunnd,  io 
tho  lluddersfield  canal,  is  5451  yards  long.  The  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  in  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  is  2g  miles  in  length,  and  250  feet  below  the  hig^ 


yards  long. 

In  the  planning  of  canals,  tho  first  object  is  to  select  a  lino  that  conformo  bort 
with  tho  levels  and  natural  drainage  of  tho  country,  so  as  to  have  as  few  loeks 
as  possible,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  them  at  all  seasons.  The  latter  hai 
to  DO  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  amount  of  trade,  or  number  of  barges 
that  pass  tho  locks,  and  the  water  must  be  supplied  at  the  highest  part  of  the  caul; 
but  tlie  greater  part  of  the  waste  is  generally  owiug  to  loss  oy  leakage  through  the 
gates,  absorption  through  the  grouud,  and  evaporation.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  adjacent  streams  aro  insufficient  in  dry  seasons,  or  their  water  is  taken  of 
for  mills;  in  such  cases,  reservoirs  must  bo  constructed  with  weirs  and  sluices  at 
a  great  oxponse.  To  prevent  loss  by  absorption,  tho  whole  extent  of  the  canal  is 
lined  with  a  clay  puddle,  impervious  to  water ;  and  in  embankments,  vertical  lay- 
ers, or  sunk  walls  of  tho  same  material,  aro  generally  placed  at  each  side  asfhrUier 
security. 

The  expense  of  constructing  canals  depends  so  much  upon  local  circumstances 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  data  of  general  application.  Some  idea,  however,  of 
the  relative  proportion  which  one  part  of  tho  work  bears  to  another,  may  be  bad 
frt>m  the  following  abstracts  of  estimates  by  Mr  Baird  and  Mr  Telford. 

Edinburgh  Union  Canal,  32  miks.  (Mr  Baird.)  Cutting,  embanking,  puddling^ 
towing  paths,  £71,000  ;  bridges,  aqueducts,  tunnels,  drains,  £84,000  ;  laniC 
£23.000 ;  fencing,  £5500  ;  nine  locks,  rise  110  feet,  £17,000  ;  reservoirs,  £V2SIO0i 
total,  £212,500. 

Letcesterghire  and  Northamptonshire  Canal,  42  miles.  (Mr  Telford.)  (Cutting,  Ae., 
£130,000  ;  bridges,  &c.,  £65,<)00  ^  land,  £18,000  ;  fencing,  £6700  ;  total,  £219^00. 

The  rise  effected  by  a  lock  vanes  from  4  to  12  feet,  according  to  circumstaocfls, 
but  seldom  exceeds  8  feet.  The  expenso  appears  from  'Sii  Telford's  estimatis  to 
vary  in  general  from  about  £120  to  £180  per  foot  rise. 
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hdKiiea  of  trmastt  that  ire  afforded  by  eanalB  seem  as  yet  to  be  confined  to 
M  of  speed.    Garefbl  experiments,  made  with  barges,  proceedin/;;  at  from  one 
"     an  hoiiir,haTe  shown  that  the  resistance  increases  rather  fiister  than  the 


of  tlie  Telocity.    At  fonr  miles  an  honr  the  power  necessary  to  pnll  alone 

L loaded  barges  is  1-S17th  of  the  gross  load,  while  at  two  miles  per  honr  it 
m  to  l-1200th  only.  On  a  goodlerel  tompike  road  the  power  requires  to 
tth  of  the  load,  and  on  lerel  railways  about  l-220th  ;  but  they  remain  the 
i  all  velocities.  Thus  at  a  speed  of  about  11  miles  i>er  hour  the  same  power 
iB  akmg  the  nme  load  on  a  csaal  as  on  a  turnpike  road  ;  and  a  similar 
7  of  adTanta«e  exists  between  a  canal  and  a  railway  at  a  speed  of  4^  mQcs 
or.  Below  this  rate  the  canal  has  the  advantage  of  the  railway  in  point  of 
By  ;  aboTe  it  the  railway  has  the  advantage  of  the  canal. 
ttimiilas  giren  to  internal  intercourse  by  the  success  of  railwam  and  espe- 
die  ftars  entertained  by  canal  ^prietors  of  the  injury  that  tncir  property 
kely  io  sustain  by  their  general  mtroduction,  has  urged  them  of  late,  nowerer, 
Gi  eonsiderable  improToments  in  the  construction  of  passage-boats  ;  though  as 
sam-Teesels  hare  not  been  introduced  with  success.  Experiments  maoe  by 
Hrth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  have  prored  that  a  rate  of  velocity  mav  be 
ed  with  horses,  which  at  one  tune  would  have  been  deemed  quite  cmmencal. 
las  been  accomplished  by  extremely  light  barges  called  nHft  boats,  weighing 
kvB  2  to  3  tonS|  and  made  yerj  narrow  so  as  to  penetrate  the  water  cSLsily, 
rodnee  little  disturbance.  Their  use  is  princij^y  confined  to  the  canals 
OD  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley ;  and  their  usual  rate  is  from  8  to  9 
tlie  boor,  not  including  stoppages  or  passing  of  locks.  Thej  carry  from  80 
patHigww  eaeh,  weighing  vritn  luggiffe  from  5  to  6  tons.  Thev  perform  the 
lee  (56  miles)  between  Edinburgh  and  GUsgow  in  7  hours.  On  the  Grand 
ioi  canaL  between  London  and  Birmin j^ham,  Jly  boats  are  employed,  which 

Sa  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour :  they  weigh  from  7  to  7^  tons,  and  carry  from 
ions  of  goods.  The  ordinary  heavy  boats  are  dragged  at  the  rate  of  from 
A  Bdles  the  hour :  they  carry  20  tons  of  goods,  and  weigh  6}  tons  ;  others 
1M»  and  weigh  9  tons.    [Stocks.] 

lie  of  the  cost  of  conveyuig  goods  and  passengers  on  canals  at  different  rates 
ed.    (Troedon/2atf'i20ad;t,p.678;  1838.) 
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NARY  ISLANDS,  a  group  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  off 
MSt  of  Morocco,  between  27<*  40'  and  ^<>  30  N.,  and  13"  30'  and  W  20  W. 
shabited  islands  and  their  population  (1837)  are  Teneriffe,  a5,448  ;  Canary, 
) ;  Pahna, 33i)98 ;  Lanzarote.  17 JU;  Fuerteventura,  14,096 ;  Gomera,  1 1J2*J ; 
OL  or  Ferro,  4481 ;  total,  239,338.  The  seat  of  the  governor-general  is  at  Santa 
the  port  of  Teneriffe,  in  28''  29'  N.,  and  16*  15'  W. ;  pop.  8500.  The  other  chief 
are  TiSgnna  and  Orotava  in  the  same  island,  and  Las  Palmas  in  Canary. 

imct  of  tlM  Canariet  is,  throuKfaout,  derated,  and  some  of  the  mountaini ,  partlcularlv  the 
r  TwMrUfe,  rank  «iponf  the  loftiest  in  the  globe.    The  aides  of  the  mountains  inclining 


B  tte  W.  and  N.  exhibit,  rising  above  eadi  other,  the  plants  of  the  torrid,  the  temperate 
»  Uw  triffiid  aone.  The  islands  are  within  the  limits  of  the  trade-wmd,  and  the  climate 
Oj  mdabnooM.  The  most  fertile  are  Cuiary  and  Teneriffe ;  Lanxarote  and  Fuerteventura 
and  taodly.  About  one-flfUi  of  the  stiriisce  of  the  whole  islands  is  under  cultivation.  In  a 
•alar  rvCuro,  the  principal  productions  In  one  year  are  stated  to  be,  wine,  46,226  pIpeA ; 
•«  UIJOO  qnartera ;  wheat.  57*487  qrs. ;  maise,  39,876  qrs. ;  barley,  66,282  qrs. ;  rye,  5343 
tte,  10.310  qrs. ;  barUa,  114.000  quintals ;  and  orchilla,  1498  quintals.  A  small  quan- 
ta made,  and  there  are  manulactures  of  coarse  linens,  clotlis,  and  silks.  Domestic 
SlmtifbL  An  active  commercial  intercourse  exists  among  the  different  islands,  and 
0  r^moU  are  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  staple  export  is 
irtleolarlv  that  called  '*  Teneriffe,**  the  better  sort  of  which  is  equal  to  the  middling  khids 
liB,  iv  which  St  frequently  passes  fai  England.  In  1833,  there  were  exported  3561  pipes 
■te  CwUM,  of  wUch,  1855  were  sent  to  London,  968  to  Hamburg  ana  Bremen.  405  to 
0tatee.  and  181  to  8t  Thomas ;  but  the  total  export  of  wine  from  the  islands  in  that  year 
Ig^g,    The  cbtaf  of  the  other  exports  are  barilla,  cochineal,  orchilla,  fruit,  and  raw  silk. 
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with  mall  qimstitiM  of  brandy,  rinegar,  rockHnoat,  and  tnoBy-flih.    The  impoita  eomfat  of  H^pr. 
eoiliDe,  branidT,  oil,  leather  for  boIm,  wax,  and  a  rarlet j  of  manu&ctared  gooda.    Tha  amooBt  flf 

Xrt«  in  1833,  according  to  the  tariff  valuation,  wu,  to  Bpafai,  £34,S06;  America,  £4898; 
rcountries,  £65,224 ;  total,  £104,123 ;  and  imports  (hnn  Spain,  £29,047 ;  ▲mflriea,  £11,8^; 
other  countries,  £128,592 ;  total,  £169,524.  The  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ■■- 
nofacCores,  amount  annnallT  to  about  £40,000 ;  chieflT  consisting  of  oottons  and  wooUcns,  Vamt, 
iron,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass,  soap,  earthenware,  hats,  and  appareL  Foreign  wheat,  India 
piece  goods,  and  brandy,  are  likewise  imported  from  this  country.  In  1838,  38  British  rtamhu- 
riTed  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe ;  13  at  the  port  of  Orotava ;  8  at  Aredfe  in  Lanaarota ;  and  list 
Fort  of  Palmas  in  Cariary. 

The  Canaries  are  frequently  yinted  by  ships  for  fresh  provisfens,  which,  exeepi  vafetablfls, 
may  be  obtained  ploiUfuily  in  most  of  the  istands.    Th»e  ia»  boweTer,  no  aooommodatioa  for 
•hips  except  open  roadsteads,  which  are  unsafe  in  winter. 
Measura,  wd^tSt  and  Montj/t  same  as  Spaiv. 

CANARY  SEED  is  the  i>roduce  of  an  annual  ^poM  {PhalarU  Cananemm\ 
chiefly  cnltiTated  near  Sandwioh  in  Kent ;  an  acre  yielding  firom  3  to  5  qmrten. 
It  is  used  ozteusiTely  for  the  food  of  tame  singing-birds. 

CANARY  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 

CANDI A,  o&  CRETE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterraoean,  is  dta- 
ated  to  the  S.  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Length,  160  miles ;  breadth  virjiDf 
fVom  6  to  35.  PopuUtion  300,000.  Capital^  Canma,  in  ^"^  2V  N.  25<*  d'  £. ;  pop. 
12,000.    The  island  forms  a  Turkish  paishaUc. 

The  coast,  especially  towards  the  N.,  is  indented  by  deep  goUii ;  on  the  8.  it  St  ramA  and  iroa* 
bound ;  and  a  continuous  mass  of  hish  hmd  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  isbnd.  lbs  mA 
is  fertile,  producing  com,  especially  barley,  oil,  honey,  and  wine,  besides  considerable  qoaatltiBi 
of  cheese,  wool,  wax,  sUk,  ralonia,  carobs,  and  a  variety  of  fruits-  The  principal  exports  are, 
white  soap  (50,000  cwts.),  sent  chiefly  to  Turtiey  and  Greece,  oil,  silk,  raisins,  euofaa,  vakmis, 
almonds,  ehesnnts,  oranges,  lemons,  and  linseed ;  and  the  imports,  grain,  rioe,  oottons  and  pises 
goods,  timber,  leather  and  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  barilla,  butter,  salt  fish,  and  o^erartidcs* 
the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £130,000  sterling.  The  chief  commercial  inleveoons 
Is  with  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Egypt.  According  to  a  recent  consular  return,  the  avenge 
annual  value  of  British  manufactures  and  metals  fanported  is  about  £22,000 ;  consisting  of  eettoa 
twist,  70,0U0  lbs. :  gray  calicoes,  4000  pieces :  madapohuns,  3500  pieces ;  long  cloiha,  500  piiees; 
imitation  shawls,  8000  pieces ;  nankeens,  30,000  yds. ;  muslins,  2600  pieces ;  prints,  UUOjpieeis ; 
cambrics,  1500  pieces ;  printed  shawls,  500  doa. ;  bon,  800  quintals ;  shot,  100  sacks.  Tbe  msH 
frequented  port  is  Canea.  Retimo  has  also  a  small  harbour.  That  of  Oandia  la  mod 
and  nearly  filled  up.    These  three  principal  towns  are  all  situated  on  the  N.  aide  of  tha  i 

Measura  and  Weights.— The  pic  or  ell  =  25i 
Imp.  inches ;  the  dennum  is  about  40  sq.  yds. ; 
the  mistach  of  oil  about  3  Imp.  galls. ;  the  mis- 
tach  of  wine  varies  from  3  to  5  ^la. ;  the  com 
measure  is  the  carta  =  4*19  or  nearly  4^  Imp. 
bush.;  the  oke  =  2|  lb».  avoird. ;  uid  the  quintal 


=  126  lbs.  avoird.  A  mule  or  hofaa  load  09 
which  some  duties  are  reckoned)  weti^  abovt 
2|  cwts. ;  an  ass  load  1|  cwt. 

Ifomy.— 40  paras =1  plaabe;  andlOOplailM 
=£1  sterling  nearly. 


CANDLE.  Candles  are  manufactured  from  tallow,  bleached  bees'-wa^ 
spermaceti,  the  concrete  part  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  lately  the  concrete  part  of 
tallow  has  been  separated  oy  pressure  fh)m  the  oil,  and  made  into  candke,  under 
the  name  of  stearine.  They  are  also  made  from  mixtures  of  the  preceding,  and 
called  composition,  imperial  wax,  &.c.  Candles  are  always  cylindncaL  ana  hate 
a  wick  formed  of  fine  cotton  in  the  centre.  The  use  of  the  wick  is  purel  j  mechaai- 
cal ;  when  lighted  it  first  melts  the  solid  candle,  which,  being  drawn  bj  oapilliry 
action,  is  dinused  over  the  fibres  of  the  wick,  and  thus  prepared  for  deoompoiitioii 
and  combustion.  The  quality  of  the  candle  depends  very  much  up<m  the  wiek,  as 
if  too  thin,  it  will  melt  more  than  the  fibres  can  decompose,  and  the  candle  will 
run ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wick  be  too  thick,  the  candle  will  smoke ;  owimg  to 
the  melted  part  not  being  m  a  perfect  state  of  combustion,  for  want  of  atr  a4  the 
centre  of  the  wick.  Wax  and  sperm,  from  being  less  fusible  than  tallow,  aie  Bade 
with  a  much  more  slender  wick,  which,  bendingOTer,  is  consumed  by  toe  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  requires  no  snuffing.  The  best  tallow  eandks  are 
always  firm  and  white.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contrary,  are  noTor  perfectly  white 
when  pure,  but  are  a  little  inclined  to  straw  colour.  Tney  should  b«  hard  and  free 
of  grease  ;  when  Tery  white  and  o|^ue,  they  are  adulterated  with  tallow.  Pnio 
spermaceti  candles  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  transparency,  and  they  ait 
therefore  seldom  adulterated.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contrary,  are  mnch  adulter- 
ated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dealers  to  quote  their  price  at  one-half  of  that 
of  the  raw  material. 

Tallow  candles  were  formerly  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  Id.,  and  wax  and 
spermaceti  of  3^d.  per  lb.  These  duties  were  repealed  from  Isl  January  1832 
(I  &  2  Wm.  IV.' c.  19).  In  1830,  the  quantities  brought  to  charge  were,  tallow, 
115,586,192  lbs. ;  wax  and  spermaceti.  1,265,113  lbs. ;  and  the  net  produce  of  the 
duty,  £482,413 ;  a  consideraole  (quantity  of  tallow  candles  woro,  howeyer,  BiaDii* 
factured  priyat^y.  The  exportation  of  candles  is  trifling,  except  to  the  West  Indies. 
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CANDY, » lim  East  Indian  weight,  eonristing  feneralW  of  20  maandn.  The 
Madrafl  cmndj  oi  20  mannds  s  500  lbs.  aToird. ;  too  Bomoay  candy  also  of  20 
maimds  =  560  lbs.,  or  5  cwt.  avoird.,  reckoned  for  grain  at  25  Winchester,  or  24| 
Imp.  bosholfl. 

CANDY, »  preparation  of  sogar,  made  by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  serenJ 
times. 

CANELLA  ALBA,  an  aromatic  tree  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bark 
of  the  ]roan^  branches,  freed  from  its  enter  rind,  is  imported  in  rolls  or  quills  two 
or  three  fset  m  length,  or  in  small  broken  pieces,  and  employed  as  a  stomachic.  It 
has  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  taste,  and  is  sometimes  called  tehUe  cinnamon, 

CANES  are  obtained  m>m  a  Tariety  of  palms  and  plants  of  the  reed  kind.  They 
ire  imported  principally  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  India,  and  China.  Tho 
chief  are  the  Bamboo  and  Rattan. 

CANN  A,  OR  CANNE,  a  measure  for  cloth  in  Italy,  and  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  places. 

XANNON.    [Gun.] 

CANTARO.  a  wei^t  nsed  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant.  It  generally  con- 
tains lOOrottoli. 

CANTEEN,  a  J^mo  in  &  fort  or  barracks  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  tobacco, 
aad  prorisioiia.  The  sale  of  liquors  is  not  allowed  except  at  the  canteen,  and  the 
qoaiStit^  mAd  at  one  time  is  regulated  by  the  commandmg-offioer.  The  quarter- 
master u  rsspooflible  that  no  disorder  occurs. 

CANTHARIDES,  called  also  Spanish  fly  or  blister  beetle,  is  an  insect  (Can- 
merit  9€9km§9nm)  fonnd  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  especially  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  la  about  tfaree-foorths  of  ao  inch  long,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  except  the  legs 
aad  antemup.  which  are  bluish  black,  and  is  well  Known  for  its  medical  uses. 

CANVASS,  a  coarse  strong  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  used  chiefly  for 


CAOUTCHOUa  OUM-ELASTIC,  or  INDIAN  RUBBER  (Fr.  CaouU^wu. 
G«r.  PederhmrM.  rat,  Bcraeha,  Sp.  Retina  elasHca,  Ule),  is  obtained  from  the 
juiee  of  several  Sooth  American  plants, particuUurly  the  Siphonia  eUuticaj  also  from 
the  Fiotu  dkrtfae,  a  speeies  of  fiji^-tree.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark,  chiefly 
m  wet  weather,  and  the  flax,  which  is  abundant  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
b  eondncted  by  tnbes  into  Tessels  for  its  reception.  The  caoutchouo  is  after- 
wards separated  by  heat  or  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  the  natives  of  S. 
Aaseriea  into  pear-shaped  bottles,  by  being  spread  over  moulds  of  clay,  and  its 
dnskr  coating  is  communicated  by  exposure  to  smoke  in  order  that  it  may  be  tho- 
rou^y  drie£  It  is  then  commonly  marked  on  the  outside  with  various  lines  or 
figures,  and  the  clay  after  having  been  softened  with  water  is  picked  out. 

Caootehone,  when  pore,  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Its  sp.  gr .  varies  from  '930 
te  I.  It  is  remarkabki  for  its  elasticity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  and 
is  diiBeiiltly  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalis.  It  dissolves  sparinffly  in  washed  ether : 
hot  in  the  coal  napntha,  or  oil  obtained  frt>m  gas  works,  it  is  softened  and  dissolvea 
in  a  very  rrnnarkiwle  manner,  and  the  solutions  have  been  applied  to  render  vari- 
oee  artielee  of  dothing  waterproof.  The  cloth  thus  prepared,  ocsides  being  exten- 
siToly  need  for  cloaks,  is  so  impervious  to  moisture  and  to  air,  that  floating  or 
hydroetatie  beds  fbr  invalids  are  formed  from  it,  and  even  bods  and  cushions  are 
fOMlered  elaetie  by  inflation.  Caoutchouc  is  besides  employed  for  the  erasure  of 
peaeil  mrks  on  peper  by  friction^  for  the  manufacture  or  braces  and  surgical 
mstmmeiits,  and  it  ra  cut  by  machinery  into  very  fine  thread,  which  is  woven  into 
a  variety  of  ornaments  and  elastic  fabrics.  **  Subjected  to  destnictivo  distillation 
H  yields  a  large  relative  proportion  of  a  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid 
hydneariMm.  This  product,  which  is  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the 
arts,  11  BRde  upon  a  larse  soile  by  Messrs  Enderby  of  London  ;  it  is  a  solvent  of 
eaooteboiie  Itself,  and  of  other  substances  used  as  varnishes.  The  various  applica- 
tioBs  of  eaoatchonc  in  the  manufacture  of  clastic  articles  and  other  useful  products, 
are  as  yet  probfU>ly  in  their  infiuicy  only."    {Brande*s  Chemistrv.) 

Caooiehoiie  is  imported  chiefly  from  Guiana,  in  the  woods  of  which,  as  well  as 
IB  the  prorinee  of  ^uito,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Amazon^  the  tree  grows 
abeadimlly.  The  eonsnmption  has  of  late  years  been  jpeatly  increased,  partly 
owing  to  a  coosideFable  leduction  of  duty,  but  chiefly  from  the  discovery  of  its 
tmeatioa  to  waterproof  clothing  by  Mr  Srlntosh. 

CAPE  BRETON.    [Nova  Sootia  and  Cape  Breton.] 

CAPE  D£  VERDE  ISLANDS,  a  group  subject  to  Portugal,  situated  in  the 
Ati^jrti^>^  ftbooi  800  miles  W.  of  Cape  Verde  in  Africa,  and  consist  ing  of  ten  islands,  of 


'w vjl  b:  bvlHEAbp.  l^cr.zAri: m. Cat* T jvB. tlH apKd ■ 
r^iniAnt,  lalHUil  m  3T  M- ».  vd  !«' V  E.  ■»  Tiiit  Bt^ -.  Bn.S1.iM)l  Putt  ElB 
«1(w  In.,  th.  iliiFvir^  »[HC  Ik  thf  E.  |wi  of  -J^  a-Joej ;  ud  Scii«i->  Tqwb.  >hl 

auaran.  *in>im.  aaarr.  Dtnis,  kc 

rti. ;  Wt  iwintn     IiAaow.   Th*lM«Mraf4   T1 jiii  iliiiHj  i  iiiiilili  ifllil 

■hiM-  IMfMKib  wiMaTl»«StlD^albLi  w>>lotiiou*lHHdbTtk(G«TaB^^ 
"','2!'.1'*  "."*•* '^*  ■"*>*'■   *W»»-l^'li-i,Ui«"C»[i«o(G«ilBo|i«B™t- 
iu4M|  IwlrhliM.    lidlhi.at'.ini.    Thr  Dutrli '     BiiMtt.^t— A  ■gitnuai  taakla 
nHairiinRitarlllrli.  ln»nr,  mnuiIlluKM  Uud  ■>  CMf  Tom,   whkk  rwilna 
ntlr>lrnip.ni.(»11.tlinu>h.  <UirouDUMll^  ud  Ima  khh.    Mb 

'*»'»  \%  rokniMl  In  iirnHiili.  •hMllnn.  and  wu  u  sm  liiw  iHtBtivd  br  Uw  turn 
—»t«  •iwM>.«  i  M  4fi  rii<luIUr>  >rf  li  •  Ik  lllnc.  Die  t-nk,  >lilch  win  mndocMd  la  a 
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lo£U8.«a7.aBilibi)i|widlta»M£lt7,«)>: 
tt*  iMt,  tomnr,  ni  cuiM^t  g(  Ida  apuM 

nloBU  mRtuBdlM  li  3  Hre«l.ailHtgnai/ 
mfomm.  WHrmrt.  (Oritr  Im  Omuit.  Aw 

Kio.istni.  ^^-  'III I'rr  [■■iiiiiiiiiriii 
laorBlmos'iBitf.forthtliiiipcHXfM^ 
AMeu" .  parpo— ,  oojj  Md.  par  too.  n»  IvpattetlilB  <rf 


IIU47,  tin  "  BgaUi  AMeu" .  pnrpaH,  I 
Blip*.'   tin  ihmn  of  aU  mm  Mid . 


TbaCip*  wdlnrndhltt)^  Farmll  ocaFUioB  b;  tlwBniiUib.  I 
On,  MM.  BiiiWi  looqBfH,  ITW-  RaKnUon  ts  llw  Dutch,  IBM  lUi 
]K<;  lawboai  lfa>  sUgg/ nu  Bnaillj  i»d(d  In  IMS. 

CAFEBS  (Ft.  Ospro.    It.  Oiopari),  t1 

gwii  yfai««»l,  >  tTMling  ihiab.  mieh  groi  

Fiaiioe.  paitimlulr  bMWMn  Hsndllca  uid  Toulon.  Tliej  ui  lucd  u  a  pickle, 
■Bd  •Mat  70,000  1m.  are  eimnimed  in  the  United  Kingdom  jearlj.  The  Toongnt 
*Dd  BnaBaM  mn  doHMd  the  bHt. 

CAPITAL  ceoMsM  of  Ibe  ■Miunalkted  nvingi  of  inihistrj,  capftbk  cf  bdng 
Mi|iliijwl  Aber  fbr  (be  nnMiit  l'  ImnMB  axiilaiea,  or  u  ui  uutninMint  of  pio- 
ddotitn.  It  h  dIainpiMwd  fcr  oconomtot*  Into  two  tortt,  Mldng  fttim  a,  diflferenee 
m  ib»  mode  rfmlraig  it.  Aiwd  eajMil  consiBta  of  tnon  utiotM  of  a  diir*Uo 
kntore  ifUth  erambote  to  ptodnotion  without  being  deetTOfed.  Such  an  loedi, 
cual%  bOMM,  dock*,  hwbmin,  wHefaoneet,  tud  those  tools,  michinM,  uid  other 
MMBMWditkat  irtiich  do  not  periih  in  the  niiEig.  drculnling  cavitai  posseesee 
tUi  dUiMtlTe  dHrftcter.  tb»t  tt  i«  neeeanrily  consumed  in  contnbuting  to  pro- 
^— *■*— .  aad  that  U  nnut  be  reprodoeed  in  oidu  to  en&ble  the  producer  to  continue 
Ut  tfnOt^  or  thii  bMok  Rre  ftod,  ooiO,  leed,  wool,  clotheii  wme  kindg  of 
leele,  aad  all  other  utialee  nibeerTirat  to  production  which  perish  in  the  using. 
nieM  lam*  ate  not  howerer  ehnyi  y«rj  definite.  Thns,  the  lower  aaim&ls  an 
in  MMe  MMi  to  b«  nnided  »a  fixed,  in  othen  as  clrculstiug  capital ;  oien  used 
paaaRNltT  Ur  dnutght,  belonging  to  the  former,  but  when  reared  boIcIt  for  the 
■Mkat,  to  the  latter.  "  It  folkwi,  neceeearilj,  if  the  instrnmenta  of  labour,  tiie 
nieli  ilile  in  iriddi  It  li  emplojed,  and  the  mbfdstenee  of  the  labourer,  are  all 
'—'-■•*''  —J—  'he  name  of  capital,  Itiat  tlie  productiie  industry  of  ererY  counliy 
«  it*  ea^tal,  increaaea  when  iu  capital  increascB,  and  declinea 
'    a  obTioua  that  when  tiiereaietnare  inatnunenls  nt 


natoial*  to  work  npon,  and  more  par  for  workmen,  there  will  be 

ttoiidad  more  woiknuo  can  be  obtained.    If  tb '    * — ''"' — 

pea:  want  will  be  niwd,  which,  giring  an  impu  .    , 

Aa  muaber  of  labourers  ;  while  the  immediate  ecsrcitj  in'  b 


irill  happen :  want  will  be  niwd,  which,  giring  an  impulse  to  population,  wil 
' *^- *  '-' — "-'le  the  immediate  scarcity  (Mf  iianda  wil 

5 It  the  deflciency,  by  new  inTcnlione  i 
viding  labour   to   greatur   adyantage. 


^ritnl  BMordinir  to  the  asnae  in  which  the  term  is  gsnenUy  nsed  in  commerce, 
dsM  not  «Ar  MsentullT  fhim  that  now  explained.  It  comprehends  in  addition 
the  debt*  dna  to  trader* ;  but  in  estimating  capital  in  the  aggreKitte,  these  must 


the  debt*  dna  to  trader* ;  but  in  estimating  capital  in  the  aggreKit 

eiidanllj  be  neglected,  as  what  constitutes  an  article  on  the  creui>  nun  ui  uib 

books  M  OD*  elM  of  men,  forms  an  exactly  equal  item  of  debt  in  the  books  of 


Tin  nUio  of  the  aocnmnlatioD  of  capital  depends  upon  the  degree  in  wliich  pro- 
daetion  uuuiaUy  euoeds  consumption.    AccumnlaUon  is  facilitated  by  the  abate- 


ef  taxes,  and  by  the  remoTal  of  monopolies,  and  of  all  impedimenle  to  the 
em^nmest  of  the  capital,  labour,  and  skill  of  a  nation.  It  ia  also  increased  by 
Mnr  isDds  to  eoonomiis  consumption  in  the  difibrent  branches  of  indastry. 


rmeot  of  the  capital,  labour,  and  sk 

— _■_  .SDds  to  eoonomiis  consumption  ii. _^_„^, 

aad  by  tlw  pnrralenee  of  frugal  habits, — objecta  wMcb  only  can  be  seenrod  by 
teinit  proliMaional  skill  of  erery  eort  npon  real  knowledge,  by  the  enlightenment 
efUiep«opl«,aiidaboTe  all  by  the  predominance  of  pure  and  simple  tastes  and 
sMndnorals. 
CAPSICUM.    rPirrER.]  ^    ,  _ 

CARAT.  OS  KARAT,  a  Urn  used  hi  •  relaUre  sense  to  express  the  Bnenees  of 
|«U.    It  nsaa*  tba  tweuty-fonrtb  pMt  of  any  jpyen  weight  of  that  metal  at  of  its 
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aJur:     If  ioca  i  -m^s^  w  ?np  ^hiL  it  x  aid  vW  3ft  CHote  iat ;  If  Ant- 
diomB  KIT  ae  .^oio.  ;t  :<        ~ 


UA  VTUK  ±e  '3ET3I  J»  Alii  Ol  .avi»  SfBe. 

Mraliirlf 
iir  :itt  yi  ■^iiuhaiil*?  if  im  jDuamiii?.    FiiiiiTj   wlfctt  4  iiitwil  wm 

3IOR  irusaT  tie  m&aims  x*  iv  :«Hiz3tfv  arw^  de  desert  were  lieklto 

int-pnee  :iitf  nem  if  :ni*  acs.  luc  jf  iace  &  MoaittxaUtf  pucfiaa  «f  the  kkjps  do  not 
oa-nsi  37  jmi  -vim  :zw  .apyattt.  am  ircr«9  sv  iH»  11  Jifcfi  XW  ifmbrku- 
oiaYviis  IT*  ax  -ir  xrqi  in  .uuuiwg.'ihiiupi  sfcv  «iii  aoi  alvrnvs  BAfce  Ibev  apMtf- 
aiiL*«  u«e*citar.  3ur  -f^nn  -xr^ion  ae  ^las  wimll'v.  Oae  cuavmB  proeeeds  dob 
'Mnaacae  ^shitAr  W  7"^«jr*™*  Aqk  cm  Tufcaib  «B|uc.  AaodMr,  iMbg 
CdUn  a  £4?^>c.  camhaenis  "SM  )L«t$Biim«  «r  ^tVirMi  ^"■jirf  A  tUfd  cin- 
E=i7es  ±>JBL  dotfiai  wast  F^xaao.  piIig]mB> :  aad  tro  tmaBet  mafui 
jR  finm  Lacua  joi  Ctnaa^  beautm  a  wpanrM  cuB^aBj  «f  pO^praBs  tnm  Yamb. 
T!u»  prsiinp«I  at  riaz  :^nm  Svr*a»  wtiucii  isedtti  b«  asnayHnedbj  tltBCA^kii 
'a.  E^Dcnv  iw  w*iim*  xnuu  ii  u  aautfa«i  fr«B  Mvm  ••  tatwrn  bj  the  iiflHd 
4f  the  oiiKEiLt.  imi  feus.  X]^3Bueae  «i  MAttaa  k  Bevee  with  cmt  bmb 
i^iaerv-A^HxrHfofJUiafs.  Th»  Puha  «r  DtauKM^  «r  om  cflM 
fciaexMl  «rifiea^  always  exurs  it :  aai  A*  aiiBwf i  daawi  «f  hMjpsamtetiflMd 
aMor*c2tf  w  tlteir  un  jr  ^cscnet.  As  <*«i  xaiBt  i«r  dfritafirqill  «r  IS  hom* 
■ajRhk  u  a  sorsfliiaa«  &r  pcq«iaii»»  wisa  a  inatl  ^iiii— ,  aad  a  huge  ink  at 
which  the  caneis  RMTQ  va»r.  I!b»  aoalsiiHff  tiaTcUiBKitlDpQflithiee#*dMk 
m  the  aftaitooa  to  aa  hour  or  twu  afber  muide  aezt  daj,— feoechee  bei^  l|gliled 
durxutbeau^  Ti  uiniji  iiiy  ■njn/iirmrf  rf  ttirr  iniiM  ■iiliwii  iiiitfll 
coBa«iarabfe«  dtaw^  BOKh  dftuoaiheii  sbm  the  tiae  of  the  catyhn,  belM  n  pohl 
of  roiciwlocr  azui  att«ndaiiie«.  la  1914.  she  Sniaa  caiavaa.  whidi  was  mJrjmwJ 
OBail,  aauwnsed  onlj  to  4*:4>}  or  304i>  KTwaaJ  attcnied  bj  15;0DO  camela.  Bit  of 
late  jean  the  asathen  are  wiisrs6»M  ta  hare  hKreasedj  <»wnjr  to  the  grealv  le- 
cnnty  aiorded  b  j  the  Paiifca  cf  £<?pt  acaiast  the  Bedooias  aaa  Wahabees.  Moik 


of  the  pflcrioii  oadenake  thie  tocr  with  a  vifew  t*  profit.  Soaie  aoeoBMay  tho 
cararan  as  soldien  ;  sobk  are  pil^rnK  bj  ptv^caaMo,  aad  are  paid  to  pmona  tbe 
ncred  joamer  for  others ;  ana  except  Bendkanu,  almoet  ererj  hmm  eoadnM 
■lercantile  afrrentiire  with  his  i«ligioas  dntiea.    So  mach  is  this  aofrthe  ean  tint 


the  amraalaaBemblai^of  Mecca,  instead  cf  a  reH^ioascereflMMiT,  nay  bo  aieie  pro- 
perly r»rded  as  the  principal  eastern  &ir  for  the  exchaace  or  the  prodnetioai  of 
Asia,  Aniea,  and  Europe.  The  Moi^liins  bring  their  rra  bonnets  and  wooUea 
cloaks ;  the  western  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroideved  atiifi, 
sweetmeats,  amber,  European  trinkets,  and  other  saaall  wares ;  the  AT»^^'*— 
brinx  carpets,  silks,  and  Anpna  shawls ;  the  Persians,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  laigo 
silk  nandkerchiefs;  the  Afjghans,  plain  coarse  shawls,  beads,  &e. ;  tibe  IndiaDS  in- 
port  the  namerons  producuons  of  their  rich  and  extensiTO  regions;  tho  people  of 
Yemen  bring  sandaJw  and  yarioos  articles  in  leather;  and  of  late  years  an  umiiaifd 
qnantity  of  European  mannfactnres  are  carried  there  through  Tarious  ehanaefe. 

Besides  the  reh^pous  carayans,  there  are  many  others  which  trayel  betwixt  fa- 
rioQB  places  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Thus,  the  intercourse  betwixt  E^rrpi  aad 
Barbary  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  conducted  by  means  of  theee  aanraitioBi ; 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  likewise  a  caravan  trade ;  as  is  that 
between  Aleppo  and  Bassora,  and  Bagdad  ;  irimilitr  lines  exist  in  the  ooaatries  to 
the  £.  of  the  Caspian;  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale  are  constantly  oeooning at 
Tarious  places  where  travellers  and  others  assemble  and  OTgaaiae  an  expedition 
for  their  mutual  safety;  one  of  their  number  being  elected  to  regulate  the  order  of 
march,  and  others  to  adjust  disputes. 

"  NotwithRtonding  tho  robberies  and  violenee  of  legal  and  illegal  bandits,  the  conunflne  ofUN 
ia«t,  without  eschangoi  or  post  offices,  canals  or  railroads,  bisiiranoes  or  credit,  inipiotoclcd  by 
courts  at  home  or  consuls  abroad,  unprotected  by  a  legislative  body,  where  all  liiloiiUs  are 
duly  rrnreHcntod.—extends  its  gigantic  operations  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  froM  the 
lllue  MountAlns  ainld  tho  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  liaikal  in  the  wastes  of  Tartaiy ;  and  by  the 
•Idw  and  nolsolriM  step  of  the  camol,  maintains  the  communications,  exchangea  the  prodnoe,  and 
supplies  the  wanU  of  three-fourths  of  the  globe.  It  Is  impossible  to  witnesa  the  MrivaloTthe 
MMiy-longUfd  caravan  at  ita  rosting  place  for  the  night,  and  see  unladen  and  piled  up  1 
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ttt  tatoft  from  tocfa  diitani  plMei,-4o  gbuiee  orer  tbfir  rtry  wnppcn,  and  the  atrance  marlB 
•Bd  ehancben  whidi  they  bear,  without  being  amaied  at  lo  eloquent  a  contradictioo  m  our  pM- 
eonedTed  notions  of  indlMaiminate  deepotinn  and  uDivenal  imecurity  of  the  east.  Bat  while  wa 
obienre  ttie  avidity  with  whiHt  oar  gooids  are  souglit,  the  preference  now  transferred  from  Indtan 
to  Britidi  moaltau,  from  Oolconda  to  Ghugow  cmntiet,  from  Damaaeat  to  Bheffleld  itAel,  from 
GHbmtra  ihairta  to  EoaUih  broad  cloth ;  and  while  at  the  mme  time  the  energtoe  of  their  eoo- 
nerdal  •pirit  are  brougbt  thai  nilMtantiallv  before  us.  It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  regret  that  a 
golf  of  separatimi  should  have  so  long  divided  the  east  and  the  west,  and  equally  Impoesible  not 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  and  anticipation  of  a  vastly  extended  traffic  with  the  east,  and  of  idl  the 
Messmjui  wldcli  follow  tet  and  wdUng  In  the  wake  of  commerce."    {Urqukavft  IVHk^,  p.  134.) 

CARAWAY,  s  biennial  unbeUiferonB  plant  (Carum  earui),  cnltiyated  in  the 
loathem  districts  of  England,  chiefly  for  its  seeds,  which  are  nsed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  confectionery,  also  for  flaTourins  cheese,  spirits,  and  liqnenrs,  and  in  me- 
dicine. The  seeds  hare  an  aromatic  smeif,  a  warm  pungent  taste,  and  yield  mnoh 
essential  oil.    They  are  largely  imported  from  Holland. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  name  sometimes  giren  to  the  Precious  Garnet,  or  Almandine. 

CARDAMOMS,  a  spicy  seed  obtained  from  small  plants  growing  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Jara.    They  are  of  two  sorts,  called  the  lesser  and  greater  seeds. 

Lester  Cardamom  seeds  are  a  product  of  the  EleUaria  cardamomum,  which  is  pro- 
daeed  in  fs^ea.%  abundance  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  small,  almost  black, 
nearly  triangular,  rugose,  with  an  intensely  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  cam- 
ph«raoe<nu  smell,  and  are  contained  in  a  triangular  membranaceous  capsule, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  tnlocular.  They  are  much  used 
m  mediciiie,  and  as  a  condiment.  In  India  they  are  an  article  of  great  importance. 

Greaier  uardamom  seeds,  or  the  grains  of  paradise  seeds^re  a  product  of  Uie 
Amomium  granum  paradisi,  cultiTatod  in  Ceylon  and  Jara.  They  are  much  larser 
than  the  preceding,  more  pungent,  and  less  aromatic.  They  are  sometimes  un- 
ported  into  England,  but  are  not  esteemed. 

Mr  Milbnm  states  that  cardamoms  are  reckoned  to  keep  best  in  a  body;  and  are 
fherefore  packed  in  large  chests  well  jointed,  pitched  at  the  seams,  and  otherwise 
propeily  secured,  as  the  least  damp  greatly  i^uces  their  ralue.  {Oriental  Com- 
merce.   AmsR^s  Mat,  IruL) 

CARDS  AND  DICE.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles  are  regulated 
by  9  Geo.  lY.  e.  18 ;  its  chief  clauses  are  as  follow  :— 

i  S.  An  ammal  Uoeue  eoetfau;  5s.  &hall  be  taken  ont  by  every  maker  of  cards  or  dice,  uider 
psmitj  of  £100,  and  a  duty  of  Is.  shall  be  paid  for  each  pack  of  cards  (to  be  specified  on  the 
aeeof  spadee) ;  andof  20a.  for  every  pair  of  dice,  fi  7*  ManuCacturo  to  be  confined  to  dtlee  of 
London,  IhiUin,  and  Cork,  mider  penalty  of  £100.  {  24.  No  playing  cards  shall  be  sold  as 
waste  cards,  anlrn  a  comer  of  every  such  card  shall  be  cut  (iff  at  least  half  an  inch  In  depth, 
■or  nnlesa  the  ssme  shall  be  sold  or  expoeed  to  sale  in  parcvls,  without  being  enclosed  in  any 
wgai>per,  or  paper,  ot  other  cover.  $  26.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  not  being  a  Uoensed 
maker  of  caras,  to  sell  any  pack,  notwithstanding  the  same  may  luive  been  nreviously  sold  and 
opcMd,  or  oiad,  If  every  nch  pack  shall  be  sold  without  the  wrapper  or  Jew  of  any  licensed 
r,  and  shall  eontain  not  more  than  63  cards,  Including  an  ace  of  spadM  duly  stamped  for  use 


vithiD  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  or  wrapper  with  the  words  ' '  second 
hand  cards  "  printed  or  written  in  distinct  and  legible  characters  on  the  outside  thereof.  No  foreign 
tarda  shall  be  warehoused  without  having  the  name  of  the  maker  thereon.— The  stamp-duty  on 
carde  and  dies  annual^  amounts  to  about  £14,000. 

CAR6A,  a  liquid  measure  in  Barcelona,  equal  27^  Imp.  galls. ;  also  a  Spanish 
woght.    In  Candia  it  is  a  com  measure,  equal  4,  Imp.  bushels. 

CARMINE  is  a  bouitiful  red  pigment,  made  of  cochineal  and  alumina,  or  oxide 
of  tin. 

CARNELIAN,  an  ornamental  stone,  so  called  because  some  kinds  are  of  a 
flesh  eolonr,  is  a  variety  of  a^te  or  calcedony.  Camelians,  when  recent,  are  dark 
olire  creen,  inclining  to  ereenish  gray  :  but,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  calcination, 
they  become  generaUy  m  a  reddish  colour,  though  sometimes  yellow  or  white,  the 
deep  clear  red  being,  however,  the  most  raluable.  They  are  never  figured  or 
striped.  The  great  supply  is  from  Japan,  and  they  are  also  imported  from  Bom- 
bay, being  ooUeoted  in  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  but  the  best  come  from  the  Gulf 
of  Gynbav.  Manv  of  the  antique  gems  are  engraved  in  camolian,  and  it  is  now 
nmch  nsed  for  seals. 

CARPETS  (Ft.  Tapis,  Get,  Tejypiohe,  It,  Tappeti,  Rub.Koiptu),  The  princi- 
pal localities  of  the  carpet  manufacture  are  Kiaderminster  in  Worcestershire, 
Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  Axminster  in  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Kilmarnock, 
Edioborghy  and  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  The  term  Kidderminster  is  applied  not 
oohr  to  &e  carpets  made  in  that  place,  but  likewise  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Scotch. 
Other  kinds  of  British  carpets  are  distinguished  as  **  Brussels,"  **  Venetian,"  and 
•  Ihmuk  VefMdan."    The  Brussels  are  in  fact  Wilton  carpets  ;  they  are  com- 
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>MK  n'  iiik:ii  u»i  v'^nce'C.  isi  <«i9Kt5v  z^  Bott  BBpoTtuit  bnuieh  of  the  ma&o- 
^Txr?.  rVf  iBiR  «x3a»af«i»e4f  €sz?eo«l'lueyn^l■wlfldtotog^Mtallill- 
2  Uisf  >n3iA  if  BUB&Rz:*,  tias  it  ii  aid  to  Ibtb  been  qnadntpled  vbbb 
>^^jiBiC  1^  :^  Jtuma  ftBOcy.  la  %  w^  vnttcn  article  on  earpeCi  ia  the 
ai'r'C'cr'Jravm  ait  mnSs'  ti  j*nw  is  Bfeitam  ii  rwriaitfJ  at  4000,  and  ihAe 
XT-y  iC'MSxix  «  £:jif|i.M#.  n^  cxyoft?  ai«  cUeAr  to  the  United  SUtet.  A 
3^9  Ar>rr2»  t€  smc  Wuisfzl  iiSwr  aiv  sell  iMtwl  from  Tmkej  and  Poiii; 
>az  Utf  '.ronsiL  azwo  v?  acv^  wnz!T«ifsa2kd  ey  the  beit  of  thooe  Bade  in  Az- 
aaucwr.  ^  ':'ynu  sat  l^eaavsiX.  TW  SMSo-Pcnian  and  Scoto-Tnkiah  eupeti 
SM4  n  Titsiaorv^  ^^v  .-^  laac  veaR  «i«aincd  hicb  eekhrity. 

OAxHIij^s^lA^  Cr.  i^ztwna:a»icMKBBderthatdoctznie,deriTedft«B 
*^  .1^'J  '^"v.  v^-ft  Tii&asn  BBkwven.  Alfwna,  &c.  liable  to  restore  the  uro- 


,-vauL£?M.  V  umr  cftasz*  s*  t^  MMtiaB  in  which  therreeeire  it.  uiMi 

^>i  4r  s^  kiac  t  cneaues."    The  t«m  mehdei 


^  «^  ""^a^^  KTMiK  ^  CMOf  5jr  hire,  ae  sail-cioach  eoatraeton, 
«ck^ev^\'*r:kflMa..  loii  3ift::¥(iD«  :  Va3  hsdcnrv  coathtn  are  not  nndanteiod  to  be 


tsc.iMM.   ?Vf  f xsfos  i£  Msvmat^Crrr.  &«■  the  necfjaitj  of  admittiiur  aany  qoiE- 

~      lT.&lWiDLiy.e.ei  It 


ic^.va:5s.  vx<  rxjT^.'  i2*i  r:?^n|:zj&r.imil  £xfd  by  11  Geo. 

«;fc*  i^cv^?y  m-i-ui^ -*»:  xtxr ^>Kji'»Mlit liable fSnr  the  loee  or ii^fary  of  frid 

«r  at^vrr  V -X  k'C2  /r  jcjtfrv::jv'«  vv^^^i^-  waKfaea.  docfca,  trinketa,  notee  or  mbm 


tt<'js\'.»»  ^c  7kiv'B»mQ  vf  3iK."9ey.  Aasps^  "^  writing  title-deeds^  paiiitJiyi 

13l  nn,  or  law,  whether  debTored  nr 


ttsi^ue  cirr;«4pr»  <rr  v.*vvai^«ftkrrLC  a  fOM^ncvr.  when  the  ralne  exceeds  £10,  uImi 
t^  ^^.A*  ^Adt'VMa  dfvLm^i  as  i^  Kxcz^<ofiK,  or  other  jiropcr  plaee,  aad  the 
«»LiI  *-rcnf«A.\:  c-^.&rt?  >l\£  5.Y  <vc««yftar«.  Tbe  rate  of  mcnased  chaifi  ■mk 
Nf  jhu V:&.^K>i«  >v  »;cxy  afixic  a  ie4[ii«t  c^uacten,  on  sone  eonsptenom  pait  rf 
t^  vdSkV.  >!^  >ifa  i^  ux-KAiwa  ra:<  »  paid,  tbe  pnrson  in  attendnnee  most  ghrta 
K\viv<  v«^x'!fc  ^  ac<  ':ac>  t;^  jcant*  i:irr^  if  required,  otherwise  be  loses  the 
t«nK"ii  ^•<'  iSr  »cf «  axsi  >wvaw«  ?P!!^;«»«k>  ai  cobbob  law.  GarrMrs  an  lbd4e  Ibr 
1^  sA>r«i  «*£'  4CNV<»  acfi  iwvc&^i  bv  tbif  a<)«  Bcswiiht  ending  anj  adTcrtise—nf  te 
iV'  <\'eTre;(.'  ^"^  ^cf  tise  lacmMd  rate  ii  paid  with  a  pueel,  the  party  enlitM 
K*  rvNv^vr  Xiauriccs^  ^a  ::»  X^Ht  .."r  i^r^rT,  »  &2w  cndtlea  to  reeotcr  the  inenaied 
c^ric^'.  I'iftTTt^rji  aw  xoc  cwI:»M  a^casue  as  to  valae  by  the  additionil  fate 
>  K  ^^  ^,^  the  pany  ening.    [There  an  sepante 

i^Mw^ersL    ^HIm:ws.} 

iscw  ^  «ct  ae  a  earner  to  all  eonerSy  caaoMl 
ivAfe^  e.x>u  cdKrcxxi  ^y  sV&vYrasivv  if  b«  ba^v  rooa  ftr  them,  nnloss  be  can  ebov 
ih«)  ihir«  AK  H*^ a  )M;urv  calv-tuiMd  to  izjsz^t  other  piopeiii.  As  n  eountenaitte 
tb«  v^>^:\s»  «hv^  be  iiiS2»  vvoM  zsi^r  to  tbepnbtie,  the  carrier  has  n  Sen  on 
tbe  pA'ix'Kv  vVB^vvvn:  S  b:s  fsT  ^  cb.AnEvs>  Tnelkn  is  particular,  not/ceaenl, 
aiut  v^^  «*»e  :w«  ^'f  <\N>i$  s-aasct  Nr  sietaiaed  fM*  the  cfaaiges  on  n  ptenoos  mL 

I'  \KKi^r«  aa  u«tNrr^$rrvH»^  ^jusi  vi^oiru  Airotov,  bavinf  a  soceolent  root 
whtvb  i«  Urx'c^  '^^^  ^  V'wt-  ^»i«  a&d  in  $cinie  places  ftr  the  Baintenanee  of 
»ivvk,  <(»|wuil'y  y«r!W«  asd  dAizr  cvw$^  Tbe  Bost  estccBed  for  field  coltare  in 
Kkt^Uad  are  ibe  A  iinu^cbaai,  the  l>raaiee«and  the  Loiu-red.  Pyqfeaeui  Low  statB 
thai«  under  Ak^vuraK<e  cxK&Br:J4asvvrik  tbe  pt\^nce  w^  be  froB  300  to  400  bosheli 
to  the  aere«  tb«>tt|ch  much  bevosd  this  <iuaatitv  is  fonietinies  prodncedL  Chirot 
Mxed  i«  ratftKl  Uncelt  at  We«titex«fMa«  in  Essex':  it  b  abo  iBported  froB  HoUand. 

1ARTHAM15V    lS4rrio*«atl 

CASi  ARILLA  BARK.    K^>ivvx.) 

CASH,  a  cenenl  term  for  moner  :  a.«o  the  name  of  a  small  Chinese  coin. 

CA^l^CR£lnTS  m  iV  Rtfiktms,  -S«ft^  <if  Scvtiamd,  *"  A  caahHSodit,* 
f*^  i /^^n^MT  Bel).  **  i;?  an  aQdertakiVi^  on  the  pan  of  a  bank  to  adrnnco  to  an 
ladiTidual,  or  to  a  partnership,  soeb  rib#  of  moner  as  aeay  froB  tiBO  to  tiBS  be 
re«iuiNd«  not  exoeMUng  on  tbe  whole  a  certain  definite  aaeoont ;  to  be  rennid,aad 
a  continual  ciivulation  kept  up  br  tbe  replaoinf  in  the  t**nk  of  sBall  pMts  aad 
suns  as  tbey  come  in.  The  secnfitT  upon  wld£  tbe  adranccs  are  made,  is  a  bond 
with  sureties,  generallT  two  in  number,  for  tbe  reparment,  on  demand, « the  sbbi 
actually  advanced,  with  intenst  upon  each  i^ue  mwi  the  dar  on  which  it  is  mads ; 
interest  at  a  Iowa*  rate  being  allowed  b?  tbe  banker  for  tlie  subs  paid  into  the 
bank"  (C'oMenlMvs^I.  3b7. 868).  The 'security  in  short  enablee  one  to  tianaact 
wjainwswith  the  bank,  as  if  the  sum  for  which  tbe  suretieo  bare  becose  respon- 
awe  wen  actually  deposited  in  his  own  name.    ^Iwa  the  banker  ^tjtwHirt*  uUt 
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kr  of  the  aeeonnt,  he  may  either  enter  them  to  the  debit  in  the  lecoimty 
lom  ftB  aepttnUe  tnuiaaetioiii,  bat  by  adopting  the  Utter  step  he  if  not 
.  from  enteiruff  them  afterwards  on  the  aooonnt,  and  bo  making  Uie 
eaponmble.  Tm  bond  thoa  ooTere  ererr  deeeription  of  transaction  on 
f  ivliich  the  partr  may  become  responsible  to  the  banker,  whether  it  be 
In  ehe^oe  drawn  by  the  holder  himself,  or  a  bUI  discounted  by  him,  for 
of  wUdh  the  banker  may  have  looked  at  first  to  another  party.  A  cash- 
ly  be  seeored  on  real  property.  By  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  (1696,  e.  5) 
i  Ibr  fotnre  debt  ooold  not  be  made  real  apon  landed  property.  By  a  part 
1  ■equeBtration  act,  still  in  foree  (54  (Seo.  III.  c.  137,  §  U),  this  rnle  waa 
Mlified  that  nroprietors  of  lands  might  pledge  them,  either  directly  for  the 
of  a  bank  wnich  grants  a  cash-eretut,  or  by  way  of  relief  to  the  cautioners 
lyproTided  that  the  principal  and  interest  which  may  become  due  be  limit- 
flrtain  definite  snm  to  be  specified  in  the  seonrity,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
tinieiMl  stun,  and  3  years*  mterest  at  5  per  cent.  *^  The  limitation,"  says 
r  Bell,  **  is  rather  yaguelr  expressed  in  the  act ;  but  the  meaning  seems 
a4  the  som  to  be  secorea  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  the  principal  sum 
M  person  to  be  accommodated  shall  have  the  priTilego  of  drawing,  together 
lenn*  interest  of  that  sum**  iCom,  II.  241).  Were  the  bond,  in  the  case 
m  seeunty  given  is  personal,  to  place  the  sureties  in  the  situation  of  simple 
SBy  the  seeurity  wcrald  be  extinguished  or  would  prescribe  in  seren  years. 
9IABT  Obligatioiis.]  The  limitation,  howerer,  is  avoided  by  the  practice 
~  ~  the  principal  and  bis  sureties  as  co-obligants,  the  former  being  only 
id  from  the  latter  as  the  nerson  whose  drafts  are  to  be  honoured.  By 
alio,  the  obligation  to  n^ow  out  diligence  or  execution  against  the 
d  debtor,  before  the  cautioners  can  be  sued,  is  avoided.  The  bank  will  be 
0  nwign  to  the  cautioners  the  bills  and  other  obligations  which  thov  have 
no  tfio  account,  but  if  the  balance  due  exceed  the  sum  secured  by  the 
!in  banker  will  not  be  bound  to  give  up  papers  on  which  advances  have 
idn,  miless  they  have  been  enterea  in  the  account  as  they  were  presented, 
be  looked  npon  as  discounted  on  the  credit  of  the  guarantees.  These  last 
ninate  their  responsibility  by  notice  to  the  bank,  and  to  the  principal  in 
1. 


actb 
Sbed 


■•  oat  gnmted  a  gosramet  for  a  penoo  who  had  a  eaih^redlt,  Mjing,  *  Mr  O.  D.  hat 
d  to  BM  tbftt  he  in«7  have  oocMion  to  owrdnw  hia  account  to  the  extent  of  £3000 ;  and, 
lid  do  to.  I  bmnhj  become  bound  to  repay  the  nme  to  you,  in  the  event  of  hli  (ailing  to 
tfedt  ivBi  held  not  to  be  merely  a  guarantee  for  one  advance,  bot  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
ll«  eovaring  Uke  It  the  balance  on  a  aeriee  of  tranractions.  Where,  of  three  co-obligant« 
-Cffedit,  two  granted  a  letter  requesting  that  it  might  be  continued,  *  in  tenni  and  to  the 
the  boDd,*  on  the  hoider**  deoeaae,  in  favour  of  hit  son,  they  were  held  conjunctly  liable, 
I  torma  of  the  bond  there  was  a  third  obligant  to  share  the  responsibility  with  them,  and 
ltd  that  they  granted  the  letter  only  as  a  continuance  of  their  liability  under  the  bond, 
redit  in  the  regular  form,  the  bank  may  introduce  discounts  of  bills  and  other 
the  principal  party,  which  have  not  properly  formed  part  of  his  cash-account, 
s  charged  on,  however,  must  be  strictly  lei^  and  regular.  It  was  found  on  appeal, 
_  ;  could  not  poraoe  oaotioncrs  on  drafts  drawn  beyond  the  statutory  distance  ( which  was 
.  tat  la  now  flfleen  miles),  or  wrong  dated,  trtiere  the  bank-agent  was  aware  of  these 
m  I  and  this  thom^  the  drafts  were  entered  In  accounts  doqueted  by  the  principaL 
in  a  easb-credit  for  all  bills  on  which  C.  F.'s  name  might  appear,  was  liable  for  bills 
id  to  C  F.  Ak  Ca,  a  concern  in  which  C.  F.  had  no  parUier."  {Burton's  Manual  of  the 
"      '  40S,  483;  authorities  quoted.) 


HEW-NUTS  (Fr.  JVoi*  (T^caitw.   Get,  Akajun\iue,   Vox.  Noxes  eTAeaju, 

9on  ^Aeaju)  are  kidney-shaped  bodies  attached  to  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree 

rdium  oceidenkUe)  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.    The 

m  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  puddings.    It 

wiBtimes  roasted  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a  flavour  to  Madeira 

The  cashew  fruit  is  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil. 

OMERE.    [Shawl.] 

K  (fV.  Barilf  Tonneau,    Ger.  Fom.    Por.  Barril).    Empty  packages  of 

■yunilkctnre  exported  with  merchandiM  and  returned,  are  to  t>e  admitted 

r  duty  firee  (C.  O,  Sih  May  1835).    And  packages  from  which  wine  or  spirits 

eo  racked,  dravm  ofl^  or  destroyed,  are  to  be  delivered  free  of  duty.   (C,  O, 

Mtfrl835.) 

}AVA,  OB  MANDIOC  (Por.  Mandiooa).  a  farinaceous  substance  obtained 

B  mote  of  a  plant  {Jairopha  manihoOf  whicn  is  extensivelv  cultivated  in  South 

%,  nepecimlly  Brasil,  wnere  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food.    Tapioca 

l-knownjprepnration  of  cassava. 

{£N£TTE»  »  ftbric  made  of  Tery  fine  wool,  sometimes  tastefully  mixed 


':-».f  mM  cat 

On  "i-ut  2r  a   ir'-'TTis-a-rMimpKL 
^.iirr  ir^  'HI!  sbmJl*^ 

iiin:;  ^juEuno:.  Trnrur^u  jiKvrdmc  ^  mok.  ^•ik  tac  Cm 
ir  .'.'<"•  a  rnn:tiiii>n--T^.  -suitict  m  Mcaer  ptaniet  Moibcd  hf  •ckenlt  tti 
ft*.     UNU    5i:imi*  .  janupraKiK  it  zhi  ±jn<Ci  tf  <~ 

Vf  t^'-iu:  :ur^  -r  LJiL  £«  i<zilli.-i.    It  mtf  um  & 

■ur;  k:r*u''")uiiiff'ac  "o  lit*  "abcu.  ILr^Trharaj 

St  ~aixx  7it«rrr<w  It  Li  kc*wa^iri.  ncaic,  aait 

wau:a  uar<iii*atf«  ii'i^*-!^  *u  rjimuoia  n 

jOuiuiL    M  >n^.ti«i  *      f-in.fa    .  jHHwv<nrv     nw  tazk  ai  csKflT  cavliffci  M  ft 

sii]!<:r:xr*:  i.r  •^nn.ti^.n      ^^    JS^^-ai*  tpurg  ^«  CiTfew  W  the 

%3*fiir  ki.  >:r   h.     r^  jnnuRwiijm  sat  cat  Uuwl  Kxageiba  wn.  ii  HOS, 

:3:.V' Jj^.  ji  .rj^i.i^».f3y  3i)^:  3i:i3c.i>ifjMa:ftHL:Bis».sSf^ufti.; 

».'..^»«.&  j^::7s  Til.  3  r.v«u'  VicwTk  ?  ir  ^iim  M  f  0MV  »  pfvAMcd  Ijtkt 
«La*!  7i:uT  1^  :.:*•  rkpKzk  nir»_  ad  an  3ia«me«£  ±nm.  dxsa.    Thn*  an  «f  adiik 

-\,.^    f  ;•.  i.:jji»'n. 
Ck«<.k  .  -.'.  ^  .Y  s  "^i-js^r  .*vl>j(xr  iua  isnanjana  iC : 

^"  V'S>lx  1  fa':  .'f  ;Lwi  Timas    ahm  \'^rvn'  jitjwi'y  reMnted  ftr  in M^ 

i-'-ToI  7r..>»rrT*.  "j.r:  ii.»^  /ttl^  !:*«»£  li  ^rnrarrTjc  :ie  !:>|^Bnr  caZjni  rmia/SM, 

c*f>L  M  rv:  ap;i'.''^r  'iu:t:L'r$.  li  :ji.'  --rmr-r*'  ri!S3:a  sY  Sick  wx«ii «  the  beftfw.  It  it 
sitf  I  ^»^>*r»t  -  ;  f  ^-7  -:.'-.':k'ia:i:  .■ojor.  i2.<i  &  ?^::^r^^£  xid  wosrvbu  send  tsfte.  That 
^r.'  rv :  ii-i-^.  :l:-f  r.i  >i£&2.  iz<£  Cx=jisiiA2  :r  Eaxj^rh.  c^  vSuteh  the  ftnacr,  bov 
i-;rr  nr^.  >  :'::•:  a>:t>s  rfsc-MnttftL  P»  Kl<«az  c:kjCor  Mvtzn  ia  pain  of  np  flf 
ct-h-laI  -l:i*,  fr:ai  J  :..'  4  -Ji^[>*4  loiu.  uc  1  i  7^*  ^  2Kb»  brvod  at  the  ban.   Tht 

Tzsz  wt.-:i  ::» ^^rr  . !  I.  ;-i::j  ^uk'I.  iC'i  aIsic^  itf^nse  iMf  cute  asd  ■in,iiMiiiM 
t**  i-r  ;i  l/fL    Iz  fCi'cli  S*  c-f cc  -jl  %  :o:I  pLkcv.  jo^  12  a  wH-eocked  hottie. 

C .\>T».' R  N IT'S.     ; Ca.*-.} X  Oi.. ; 

CaST»jR  •.»IL  •  Fr.  //u«r  i%  "-i^ii.  O-r.  a^miw  iv^^vr,  Iv.  dm  di  riciao) 
b  r;^:vsm<i  ifr.m  the  w«*i5  of  :]»  iixttw  ^■min%.%u  «r  r«wM  Obrv^li,  a  pbM 
vi: :h  <r.v«  in  ibe  Eaa  %=d  W^s  lz-i^!«w  Aiwrxa.  aad  she  SL  of  Eaanifa.  Hie 
oil  is  o^rcaLmed  (t^ab.  ih/^  it£«d$  t'.zli^r  \r  <^K«A'?a  vislwct  aaj  itwttiiirt  tnM 
h-ns.  or  bj  K-iliaic.     Tb*«  irsc.  cLl<d  i>tori-cr«nr«  caftor-oil,'  it  ahnja  to  W 

iiiTTi'L    Uls<r^  xa.  aa'Mr  o:l<ccr.  i^d  0^  a  «l£<htlT  aaawom  omU  aM  taila 


a  :«jMO  IW :  tht  miIh  i 


>nt*^ 


Tzri  ffil  c<:aiz«ii  bj  N;ili=^  ibe  j««d5  is  &.t»  d^plj  <».vxxred,  more 
liable  to  lM«.i>me  nB<.-i-i.    C.i«:or  oil  ii  c«ie  cf  ibe  BMi  Taftsable  apencnss  wa  poi- 
K^d^acd  the  coiLsxmcion  ba»  <rva:lT  in<T«a£«^  som  the  iai«  TCdociioii  of  tlie  aU 
€wi.    It  i»  e' '   ■'         *       "  ' 


to  I«.  ^d.  pi!T  cwi.  it  is  chicdr  isp^rud  froai  Izi<iia,  bet  sauljer  quaiititiet  ait 
also  brooiht  from  Nonh  Aneiica  and  the  Wo^  ladies  :  that  frvn  JaBaica  bcnf 
4/  a  rxpehor  qialit j.  The  castor  nutt  or  seeds  are  cow  likewiie  imp^ned  ia  coa- 
fid«rable  qaaatiu<?«.  and  the  oil  maasfaet^ned  in  this  cocatrr.  The  ant  or  npnh 
is  triloetilar,  nearlr  the  size  of  a  larxe  marble.  o(  a  fttle  lEreea  eolocr,  and  anaUf 
contains  thite  whxtiah  seeds  of  an  obios^  fiat  shape,  and  bea^j  taste,  tdmtmt 
Mai.  fndita.} 
CAT£CUU  <Fr.  Cachw.     Ger.  Kaiehu,     Can.  &  Hind.  Cmit,     It.  CmUr^ 
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^bMo),  formerly  OAlled  Terra  Japomeoj  is  an  Mtringent  eztraet,  chiefly  pre- 
t>m  ft  deoootion  of  the  brown  heari-wood  of  the  Acacia  caiechu,  a  troe 
ms  to  Ilindostan.  It  is  a  dry,  opaque,  friable  substance,  of  yarious  forms, 
mannow,  or  cut  into  discs,  squares,  or  lozenges.  Its  taste  is  powerfully 
nt,  afterwards  bitterish,  then  sweet,  and  its  colour  varies  from  pale  brown 
(late  brown,  the  darker  coloured  being  the  moet  astringent.  It  is  soluble  in 
not  more  easily  in  alcohoL  It  seems  to  koep  for  any  length  of  time  without 
Catechu  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  tannin  tnan  any  other  substance 
1  lb.  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  about  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oak  Dark.  Two  sorts 
fly  imported,  namely,  an  inferior  kind  fh>m  Bengal,  and  another  of  a  yellow- 
m  colour  from  Bombay.  There  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  two  yarie- 
i  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dayy,  the  Bombay  catechu  affords  the  greater 
ion  of  tannin,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  U  is  consumed  in  enormous 
M  as  a  masticatory  by  the  Malays  and  other  betel-eatinff  nations.  In  this 
ft  was  used  solely  as  an  astringent  medicine,  until  ^late,  when  it  has 
[ployed  for  tanning. 

LING,  OB  CATGUT  (Fr.  Corde  a  boyau.  Gor.  Damuaite.  It.  Corde  di 
»,  oord  made  of  the  twisted  intestines  of  the  sheep.  There  are  different  kinds, 
H«ord,  batters'  cords,  cords  for  bowstrings,  olockmakers'  cord,  and  fiddle 
p  BtringB  :  these  last,  made  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines,  are 
mportra  nom  Italy,  where  they  are  manufactured  of  a  quality  superior  to 
nmared  in  this  country. 

'SkEYE,  a^^m  which  presents  a  beautiful  opalescence  like  the  light  of  the 
I  cat.  It  IS  a  variety  of  fibrous  ouartz,  interspersed  with  thin  filaments 
■toe.  It  is  often  brown  and  red,  out  commonly  of  a  grayish  or  greenish 
■Jid  generally  translucent.  This  stone,  which  is  chiefly  procured  in  Ceylon 
Jabar,  is  hela  in  high  estimation.  Among  the  late  King  of  Candy's  jewels, 
anction  in  London  in  1820,  there  was  a  cat's-cyo,  which  measured  two 
in  diameter,  and  brought  upwards  of  £400. 
-SKIN.    [FuB.] 

TLE  (NEAT),  on  OXEN.  The  domestic  ox  {Bo»  taurut),  said  to  be  of 
origin,  is  found  fh>m  the  equator  almost  to  the  limits  of  vegetable  life, 
•n  early  period,  Britain  has  owed  no  small  part  of  hor  oj^ulence  to  the  ex- 

>  and  numbers  of  cattle  possessed  by  her.    The  varieties  or  breeda  are 
diversified  both  by  natural  circumstances  and  by  the  effects  of  art  in 

If  their  properties  and  form.  According  to  Professor  Low,  the  types  of  the 
n  this  country  are  as  follow  : — 1.  The  mountain  breeds^  comprehending 
nail  hardy  animals  which  are  naturalized  and  reared  in  the  more  elevated 
r  Scotlanoj  Ireland,  and  Wales.  2.  The  Devon  breed,  a  medium-sized  breed, 
ly  (^  a  bnght  red  colour,  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  England,  and  of  which  the 
stock  is  the  North  Devon.  3.  The  long  homed  (suited  to  field  grazing  and 
r  tr^tment).  prevailing  chiefly  in  the  humid  and  western  parts  of  England 
)  lower  d^ncts  of  Ireland^  and  of  which  the  most  improved  variety  is  the 
\  4.  The  Aart  homed  (suited  to  stall  feeding,  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
ed  agriculture),  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  dry  and  eastern  parts  of 
otry,  and  of  which  the  most  improved  variety  is  the  Tees  water,  calledalsothe 
rr  Holstein.  5.  The  Aidemev,  a  small  delicate  breed  found  almost  exclusively 
Jands  of  the  British  Channel.  The  breed  of  short  horns  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
eed  said,  that  it  has  in  form,  disposition  to  fatten,  and  early  maturity,  been 
i  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  the  ox  seems  to  be  susceptible  (Loto*8  Aori- 
I.  Mr  Youatt  states  that  this  country  **  has  to  boast  of  more  than  eight 
I  of  cattle  unrivalled  in  the  world.  100,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sold 
kfield  alone,  without  including  calves  or  tho  dead  market— the  carcasses 
from  yarious  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be  a  tenth  part  of 
Jo  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  follows  that  1,600,000  of  them  are 
the  botcher  every  year :  and  averaging  the  life  of  the  ox  or  the  cow  at  fivo 
be  value  of  British  cattle,  estimated  at  £10  per  head,  will  be  £80,000,000." 
'  on  Cattle,) 

>  can  be  said  regarding  the  commerce  in  cattle,  from  its  scarcely  coming 
lie  range  of  the  public  accounts.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  bringing 
ntoin-bred  animals  to  fairs  and  public  markets,  where  they  are  purchased 
ywland  farmers,  and  afterwards  fattened  for  the  supply  of  tne  towns.  Tho 
thooe  produced  in  ArgyUshire  and  in  the  Hebrides.  The  different  islands 
aboat  150,000  of  these  cattle,  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 

are  soit  annually  to  the  mainland.    If  these  average  £5  a-head,  the 
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ftmount  will  be  £150,000.  The  catUe  bred  in  the  West  Hi|^ilaiid8  ire,  mt  tha  i« 
of  2  or  2.)  years,  remoTed  into  Dnmbartonshire  and  the  nei^fbboariiig  eoimtiet.  At 
8  years  old,  thoy,  along  with  large  quantities  from  Galloway,  mn  carried  to  As 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees  southward,  particulariy  to  N«r- 
folk  and  Suffolk,  from  whence  the  London  market  is  chiefly  sapplied.  Of  kti 
years,  however,  a  oonsidorable  change  has  taken  place  in  this  course  of  trad^  onriitf 
to  the  facilities  lUForded  by  steam-navigation :  and  large  numbers  are  now  fattsBN 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  anaforwarded  to  London dinet 
from  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  other  ports,  and  firom  the  western  ports  tt 
Liverpool.  Of  Irish  cattle,  about  100,000  are  annually  imported  into  the  Mcfstf. 
Large  quantities  are  likewise  carried  into  the  Bristol  Qiannely  and  fkttgped  m 
the  adjoining  counties,  particularly  Somersetshire. 

The  characien  which  hidlcate  a  dbpotition  to  feed,  fai  the  ox,  are  deeeribed  Irr  Vinkmm  Urn 
to  be— the  tincneM  of  the  bones,— the  Urgeness  of  the  bodj,  m  eomparad  with  tM  ttnbe,  Mtk 
and  head.— the  bitNulneM  of  the  cbeet,— ttie  roundneM  of  the  body,— luid  tbeeoltand  d 
The  hut  18  a  property  with  which  all  grasiers  are  Cuniliar.  They  caU  H  a  mellow  feal,  the  i 
of  which  it  in  more  easy  to  conceive  than  define.  The  form  of  animals  that  are  best  fitted  toi 
and  yield  milk  is  somewhat  different.  **  A  diOry  cow,  like  a  fseding  antanal,  riloald  hare  a  All 
soft  and  mellow  to  the  touch,— should  have  the  back  straight,  the  lohis  bread,  the  aAUwiilllii—l 
and  delicate ;  but  she  should  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  animal,  liare  tha  chart  bread  mi 
prominent  before.  She  should  rather  have  the  fore-aoartov  ligbt«  and  the  hin^qoartei  ■  iililliiU 
brosd,  capadouA,  and  deep ;  and  she  should  hare  a  urge  udder.*'   (Pp.  505,  53&) 

'*  The  parts  uf  an  ox  to  which  the  term  qsffia  Is  usually  applied,  are  tha  head  sad  fcfl,  Ihl 
tallow,  the  hide  and  hom^,  and  the  entrails."  **  The  tallow  is  geoarally  eoortdered  to  It  tf 
the  same  value,  weight  for  weif^t,  as  the  flesh  of  the  four  quartan ;  and  so  likawiM  la  the  hila 
These  and  the  other  parts  termed  offid  are  commonly  regarded  as  funning  about  oaaUti  if 


thi  value  of  the  animal.    When  beef  is  said  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  thtkfmg  As  tMi, 

aloat; 


the  meaning  merely  is,  that  the  whole  price  of  the  animal  is  reckoned  upon  tha 

hence,  when  beef  is  sold  at  a  certain  price,  sinking  the  oiUs,  that  priea  Is  more  than  If  It 
sold  without  including  in  it  the  price  of  the  ofEila.  That  portion  <tf  the  ox  which  la  osad  fior  koi, 
exclusive  of  the  oflals,  Is  usually  termed  the  quarters,  because  the  animal,  oo  heiai  ent  ap,  h 
divided  into  four  parts  or  quarters.  The  most  esteemed  parts  for  food  are  the  hmd-qoartfla 
Thenc  weigh  somewhat  less  than  the  fore-quarters ;  though  the  more  perfect  tha  fitm  of  Ihi 
animal  is,  the  more  nearly  do  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  ^>proadi  In  weight.  Precllea  aaalki 
persons  to  Judge  of  the  weight  of  animals  by  the  eve  alone ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  ba  abk  tt 


ascertain  tne  weight  by  measurement  This  may  be  done  with  considerable  oorrai'tnf  la  tkt 
following  numner :— When  tlie  animal  Is  standing  in  a  natural  position,  measure  hit  length  la  fMt 
fh>m  the  foremost  upper  corner  of  the  shoulder-bhuie.  In  a  stnught  line  to  the  hindmost  point  ef 
the  rump ;  then  measure  the  girtli  or  circumference  unmediateiy  behind  the  fore  iegt;  nnltliillr 
the  square  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and  this  product  by  ■838,  which  will  giro  the  w^|fat  of  tlii 
quarti'm  in  stones  of  14  lbs.  each."  **  Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  at  cattttli 
by  weighing  them  when  alive,  and  multiplying  the  grou  wei|^t  by  '605  "  (Low,  p.  619).  The  m^ 
sent  average  dead-weight  of  bullocks  is  estimated  by  Mr  Youatt  at  656  lbs.,  and  of  calves,  144  n 

liy  31  (Jco.  1 1,  c.  40,  no  salesnuuu  broker,  or  £sctor  employed  in  buying  cattle  fbr  otben,  Ml 
buv  for  hhnscif  in  London,  or  witHm  the  bills  of  mortalitv,  on  penalty  of  double  tha  value  of  tht 

iinials  bouirht  and  sold ;  and  drovers  in  London,  and  within  5  miles  round,  nmst  be  Heeneed,  lai 


animals  bought  and  sold 

wear  a  badge,  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  mayor  in  IttSl,  pursuant  to  21  Goo.  UL  a.  67. 
Cruelty  is  repressed  by  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  71f  and  other  acts ;  and  the  feloniont  killing  or 
of  rattle  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  9(). 
The  imporUtion  of  cattle  b  prohibited  by  S  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  5S,  {  58. 

Buffalo  Cattle  (Bot  bubalus)  are  plentiful  in  Italy,  North  America,  and 
countries  ;  also  (B.  Caffer)  in  the  Cape  Colony  ;  but  they  are  not  reared  in  this 
kingdom.  The  bufiklo  is  well-suited  for  heavy  draught,  and  the  milk  of  the 
female  iH  good  ;  but  the  flesh  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  the  ox. 

CATTY,  tho  Chinese  pound,  equal  to  1^  lb.  avoirdupois. 

CAUTIONARY  OBLIGATION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland^  is  a  term  applied  te  a 
species  of  bond,  which  serves  the  part  either  of  a  mercantile  ffuarantee,  or  of  •■ 
Lnglish  bond  of  security  under  seal  covenanting  in  a  penalty  ifa  puty  do  not  per* 
form  certain  stipulations.  In  its  former  capacity,  the  nature  of  the  oontraot  wiD 
be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Guarajitee,  and  its  application  to  one  importaal 
branch  of  commercial  law  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  Casb^Creditb.  It 
will  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  view  of  the  legal  privileges  whidi  make 
the  adoption  of  this  form  of  security  desirable.  The  Scottisn  courts  not  being  re- 
stricted, like  those  of  common  law  m  England,  to  the  awarding  of  money  for  breach 
of  W^ement,  a  bond  of  cautionary,  instead  of  stipulating  for  a  sum  of  money  being 
paid,  and  releasing  the  surety  if  certain  specifications  are  duly  performed  by  the 
pnncipal,  first  enumerates  the  obligations  to  be  performed,  and  then  binds  the 
cautioner  to  see  them  done,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  privilege  of  the  can- 
\!2?^  t!'^  means  shall  have  been  taken  to  exact  performance  fh>m  the  mindpal 
before  he  can  be  had  recourse  to  ;  but  to  obviate  inconvenience  arising  nom  tois 
practice,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cautioner  to  bo  bound  as  a  principal  along  with 
tne  primary  debtor.    When  there  is  more  than  one  cautioner,  each  is  iiablefor  the 


AK  (f^.  Caviar.  It.  Caviario.  Ger.  Kaniar.  Rua.  /tns),  a  mbetanca 
1  in  Rnnia  frain  the  roe  oT  Lh«  atnritean  uid  other  lar^  flah.  Tha  roc  ii  firat 
lU  1111111  ■mil  and  wubad  in  Tiuii)(ar  or  wUta  wins.  It  is  ifterwudH 
thm  air,  Mlt«d,  Mid  tha  liqaor  being  lemoTed  by  nunprnKion  in  >  bag,  it  ii 

" """"'  '~  ' "" —  good,  it  is  dn  and  of  a  brown  ooloor,  and  is  eenenllj 

).  Canar  la  bighlj  eateemed  in  Rnuia,  anil  the  con- 
la  TC17  paaL  !nM  beat  ia  made  od  the  ihorea  of  the  Caapiau.  A  conii' 
^■■titT  H  •zporteii  ftoM  the  pitfta  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Ital j,  bat  only  a 


rfi»k«L  !*__„__ ^ 

lh«0*adlsnwninke.    Canar  labighlj  eateemedia  Rnuia, 

. BtitT  H  •ZBorteii  ~ 

KiM  U  bronght  to  tL.    

lR,  a  Dane  applied  to  nferal  distinct  kinds  of  forest 


-^  ___--,,- The  cedar  of 

ii  a  Taluable  epeclea  of  pine  ITmui  cedrutt,  eullirSited  in  (nrdcna 

.1. . .  of  ite  m^jestie  appearance,  bat  eeldom  for 

growth,  I    ' 


Hint  of  ita  m^jestie  appearance,  bat  eeldom  for  cco- 
porposea,  aa  it  i>  slow  of  growth,  and  requuoa  a  free  ■paee  for  circuta- 
V.    The  wood  ha*  a  fngraot  odonr,  and  i>  so  bitter  that  n 

-  -■ ■ '-'-'■ '--  --  -Tat  dimbUitv.    ' 

, .., eligiooB  bnildinn,  a 

Ka  (koiiliar  with  the  daeriptiani  giran  of  it  for  thii  ntiniOM  In  Scriptore. 
la  (till  to  be  fbukd  thinlj  Mattered  in  the  elerated  TaQoyi  of  Letanou, 


tOaprumu  UwHtci)  ii  etnplaTed  for  hoops,  nnall  boats,  and  roonoe,  bat 
Beat  nine.  The  Barbadoee  cedar  Uunipenu  fiarioMniu)  1«  a  lar|{e 
InriUpbdildiux.  The  red  cedar  (yunlnrru)  ftrnntana}  (rf  North  Amo- 
Iha  Wert  India  a  of  great  stie  and  Taluable.  Ilie  wood  is  close,  dark 
adorifisona,  and  is  nach  enplojed  for  cabinet  work,  wainscoting,  and  in 


nw  red  TarietT  i«  coaiae  but  baidj,  and  well  adapted  far  stews  and 
VUffin  ii  a  tsmfp-tooted  nirietj,  oocasionally  imported  from  H&mbnrK. 
EKT  il  a  mbetance  need  for  joinug  or  coreiinE  bodies,  in  order  to  keep 

"  "  ■       ■    " enL    Its  nature  differs  of  coarse 


I  for  whic'' 
le  applied  U 


„ J jthsragec 

H  Id  the  porpeae  for  which  it  is  emploied. 


[weight  or  quintal  [n  Germany  and 


'BAIi  AMERICA,  formerlj  the  Spanish  captiin-gcncralship  of  Goiti- 
kMBoUIa,  titnatea  on  the  isthmus  which  connecta  N.  and  S.  America, 
r  a^  IV  V.  lat,  and  B2*  and  94°  W.  long.  It  U  bounded  N.  by  Mexico, 
r.  S.  b«  Ik*  AllaoU^  Sl  E.  by  Kew  Granada,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  I'a- 
na,  IMJMn  H.  milM.  Popolation,  whites  (Spanish  Creoles),  *75M0  ; 
■1$^ iladinM or unlattoe^  fMMWO:  total  1,900,000.  The  ropablic  U 
oamo*  five  *tal«*,  Gnatimalk  SalTador,  Ilondurais  Niearasua,  Coata- 
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ponding  difference  in  its  climate  and  prodoetions.    Its  vegetable  prodacta  Indnde  not  ooh  fbos 
of  tropical  countries,  but  nearly  all  those  of  Europe,  besides  otliera  peculiar  to  itaetf.  It  aJn 

SosDesses  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  though  but  little  encouraged  imdCT  the  Bpniih 
ominion,  are  said  to  bo  increasing  in  their  products.  Gold  is  found  in  Coeta-Rica,  aodTiflnr 
in  Honduras.  The  great  staples  of  the  federation,  however,  are  indigo,  eodUneal,  sampariDi, 
hidee,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods,  sugar,  rapadura  or  panela,  a  qiedee  of  brown  sngar 
principally  used  for  the  distilling  of  spirits,  cotton,  vanilla,  and  Peruvian  balsam.  Tbe  indifoii 
chiefly  grown  in  tbe  state  of  Salvador,  along  the  Pacific ;  it  is  of  exoelleat  qualitv,  and  fonDcrly 
about  1,000,000  lbs.  were  exported;  but  the  civil  wars  having  reduced  its  cuftivaSiaa,  a  hte 
account  estimates  the  crops  at  fh>m  fiOO,000  to  750,000  lbs.  The  Nopal  trees,  on  wliicfa  tbe  eodifaeil 
insect  subsists,  grow  in  tne  plains  near  the  city  of  Guatimala,  where  tbe  quantfty  ooUedsd  io 
favourable  seasons  has  amounted  from  2«N),000  to  2i!iO,000  lbs.  The  cotton  grown  akng  the  FfteHs 
Is  of  excellent  quality ;  it  is,  however,  always  exported  in  an  indifferent  state,  fhMn  not  beii:«  pro- 
perly freed  from  the  seed.  Good  tobacco  is  grown  hi  the  hilly  districts ;  but  it  Is  the  siiiyea  of 
a  government  monopoly,  and  its  cultivation  befaig  limited  to  certain  places  and  to  a  csrtsiH 
amount,  little  is  exported.  Besides  these  articles,  brimstone  is  collected  tnm  eertdn  voi* 
canoes,  and  salt  is  made  on  Uie  north-western  coast.  Other  parts  of  the  r^mbiic  ««  Mid 
to  afford  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shelL  Manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  wooUsd  goodi, 
hats,  crockery,  furmture,  and  other  common  articles,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  cUmj  ii 
Guatinula. 

Central  America  is  placed  In  a  favourable  position  for  commerce.  The  exports  dtdtdtrtaoM 
of  specie,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  brasU-wood,  with  otlier  articles  in  small  quantities;  taswhsii 
amounting  annually  to  about  (4,000,000. 

The  imports  from  Britain  are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  liardware,  and  other  diy  goods.  tOb, 
vrlnes,  spirits,  and  trinkets  are  brought  chiefly  from  France  and  Spsin ;  and  CliiDoie  prodnetkw 
are  brought  in  American  vessels  to  Acajutla. 

The  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  La  Independenda,  Ac8Juth^  La  Libertad,  Condiagaa,  Reakjo,  sad 
San  Juua  del  Bur ;  the  bav  of  Conchagua  abo  forms  a  safe  and  commodious  haraonr.  Hie  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Isabel,  Omoa,  Truxillo,  Ban  Juan,  and  Cartage.  Isabel,  situated  oa  Golio 
Dolce,  is  a  safe  and  good  harbour.  The  government  has  several  times  contempfaUed  tiieiin|}set 
of  uniting  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  by  rendering  the  river  Ban  Juan  on  the  eastern  ads  na- 
vigable into  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  requiring  a  lockage  of  200  feet  in  about  17  miles,  ami  eottfiff  s 
canal  from  the  lake  into  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  barely  20  miles. 


and  a  debt  of  £107«OOO,  contracted  in  Bnglsid  is 
1825.  The  Utter  was  negotiated  at  73  per  csat ; 
and  interest  was  to  be  i»id  at  8  per  ocDi ;  bat 
none  has  l)een  received  nnce  Feb.  1,  lUB. 

2>u^ef.— These  were  stated  in  1836  to  be  S  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  exported ;  sod 
14  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods,  and  10  per  esnt  m 
most  other  articles  Imported. 


Meoiuret  and  Weights,  same  as  Spain. 

Money, — Accounts  are  stated  in  pesos  or  cur- 
rent dollars  each  of  8  reals.  The  Central  Ame- 
rican hard  dollar  is  of  equal  weight  and  standard 
with  the  Spanish.    [MKXtco.] 

jpinoncef.— The  revenues  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  customs  duties  and  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly; their  presentamountisnot  known.  The  pub- 
lic debt  consists  of  a  domestic  debt  of  S3, 600,000, 

CERTIFICATE.    [Customs.] 

CERTIFICATE,  in  the  bankrupt  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  a  testimomal 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  creditors  that  the  bansmpt  has  sarrm- 
dercd  and  conformed  himself  to  the  acts.  It  is  the  authority  for  dischargini^tliQ 
bankrupt.  As  to  the  rules  for  granting  tho  certificate,  and  its  special  eflfocts,  see 
Bankruptcy. 

CERUSE,  OB  WHITE  LEAD,  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  usually  made  by  sospending 
thin  plates  of  lead  over  heated  vinegar,  the  vapour  or  which  corrodes  the  meta^ 
and  converts  it  into  a  heavy  white  powaer.  Tho  process  is  most  destmctiye  to  the 
health  of  the  manufacturer.  White  lead  mixed  with  oil  is  a  common  ^oint.  la 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  dressing  for  sores  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  delete- 
rious qualities,  has  been  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

CESSIO  BONORUM,  in  Scotland,  is  the  process  by  which  the  effects  of  an 
insolvent  debtor,  who  does  not  come  under  the  system  of  sequestration  applicable 
to  tracers,  is  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  system,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  civil  law  as  practised  throughout  Europe,  has  long  existed  in  Scotland,  and  its 
practice  there  seems  to  have  b^n  the  moael  on  which  the  earlier  English  insol- 
vency acts  were  framed.  [Insolvency.]  By  the  law  as  it  stood  till  latelr,  tlie 
debtor  applying  for  the  benefit  of  cessio  must  have  been  a  month  in  jail,  but  by  tho 
late  act,  any  debtor  imprisoned  or  against  whom  a  writ  of  imprisonment  for  a  civil 
debt  is  available,  may  apply.  The  process  formerly  could  only  be  pursued  before 
the  Inner  House  of  tne  Court  of  Session  ;  but  it  may  now  proceed  either  before  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  before  the  Outer  House  of  tne  Court  of  Session,  subject,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  a  reference  to  the  Inner  House.  There  arc  provisions  tx 
the  production  and  examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  books  and  otlier  youchcn. 
The  debtor  will  be  liberated  or  protected  from  imprisonment  during  the  proceffl, 
unless  the  court  see  reason  to  the  contrary.  A  list  of  the  creditors  with  their  dc^to 
must  be  inserted  in  the  petition,  and  they  must  receive  notice  either  by  post-paid 
letters,  or  judicial  writs,  to  appear  at  the  examination.  When  decree  or  cesao  is 
granted,  it  baa  the  effect  of  conveying  the  debtor's  whole  property  to  a  trustee  for 
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lODg  hk  crediton.  In  the  case  of  his  holdin/j^  an  annuity  or  office, 
in  eqoitablo  dedaetkm  is  made  from  his  income.  By  the  decree  of  cessio,  execn- 
tioiiof  all  flxJBting  writs  against  the  debtor  is  barred,  but  in  the  event  of  any  pocu- 
niry  im.^roTeinent  in  his  condition,  he  is  still  responsible  for  hb  debts.  The  process 
of  ewmo  la  ftprlTilece  to  the  debtor,— the  creditors  cannot  force  him  to  submit  to 
it    (1  4t  2  Viet.  e.  110.    BurUm*9  Manual^  594-600.) 

CEYLON,  a  magnificent  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  near  the  S. 
Mmit  of  Indik,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Extreme  length 
fnm.  N.  to  S.  270  miles ;  arerage  breadth,  100  miles.  Area,  24,664  square 
■lies.  Poipolation  (1S35)  L231J0OO,  of  which  9000  were  whites ;  the  remainder 
duM^  Singaleee,  Malabar  Hinaoos,  Moors,  and  Vedahs.  The  island  is  divided 
faito  STO  prorinces,  each  subdivided  into  districts.  The  chief  town,  and  scat  of 
gofsnmoit,  ia  Colombo,  pop.  31,549.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
Msiirtfd  by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

CajrloB  U  an  lilaiid  of  the  higfaefrDatuiml  aHwbilitiM,— hAvliiff  great  varieties  of  loU ,  climate,  and 
ritowUpn,— vecetaUe  and  other  iDdiffenoiu  prodnctloot in  excellent  quality,— and  considerable  fad- 
liliMdr  tetmHU  «Dd  foreign  oonununication.  In  1836,  about  1 ,676,<J00  acres  of  land  were  eultivati'd 
er  tepMlova,  and  2,818,000  acres  waite;o#  the  foniMr,44M,MO acres  were  sown  with  paddy,  1(16,460 
( vHh  fine  SBins,  and  1 ,070,480  acres  in  pasture.  Of  its  ndneral  wealth  little  is  known ;  iron  and 
I  are  abondant ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  found  in  the 
UL  Nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  have  been  obtained ;  also  alum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
BaH  ia  faond  in  aatmal  deposits,  is  also  formed  artificially  in  several  parts,  and  yields  a  revenue 
of  about  £30,000.  In  the  deposits  or  **  leways"  of  Hambantotte,  it  crystallizes  spontaneously, 
■adof  the  flscsl  quaUtj,  in  quantitifes  which  might  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  greater  part 
of  tlM  Malay  islaods.  Ceylon  is  also  rich  in  precious  stones ;  the  gems  most  esteemed  are  tho 
raby  aad  cai's-eye,  but  there  are  likewise  found  the  amethyst,  topas,  garnet,  cinnamon  stone, 
mpfidn,  and  diainond ;  and  tiie  peari  and  chaok  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  are  among  the 
odMnaied  in  tho  worid.  fPsABL.!  The  chief  commercial  production,  however,  Is  cinnamon, 
B  in  the  S.  B.  portion  <tf  the  island,  and  of  which  article  it  has  almost  a  monopoly  [Ciwna- 

__r1 ;  bat  the  cocoa-nut  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  isUnd.  Ifr  Martin  states, 
that  lirom  Ckrfombo  to  Tangalle,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  plantations  of  cinnamon,  amidst  groves 
of  eoeoa-nut  trees,  sldrt  the  whote  coast  for  ten  miles  from  the  seashore.  Besides  these  articles, 
liee.  cottoo.  tobaceo,  coffee,  sugarcane,  PCT^per,  cardamoms,  and  areca-nuts,  are  raised  in  VMious 
piano,  diiefly  in  tlie  southern  and  central  districts ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  especially 
m  the  nortiiem  division,  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  in  which  teak  abounds,  and  where  also 
rohmanrtrr,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan,  iron.  Jack,  and  other  cabinet  and  fancy  woods,  are  found 
hi  rich  profusioB.  The  most  valuable  animal  in  Ceylon  is  the  elephant,  which  Is  of  enormous 
ri»,  and  has  been  found  in  flocks  of  from  K  0  to  200 ;  thev  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the 
Ivonr  obtaiaod  from  them,  liowever.  Is  not  very  considorable.  The  manufactures  are  nearly  con- 
iaoa  to  amck,  salt,  coir,  cordage,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  and  the  smelting  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
iDthotBtortor. 

Tbo  commetco  is  not  verv  extensive,  bnt  it  has  increofled  daring  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
abandonineot  of  the  Dutcn  monopoly  svfttem,— an  improvement  whieb  was  effected  under  tho 
aospiees  of  tbo  late  governor.  Star  R.  w.  Horton.  The  exports  to  Britain  cliiefly  confiist  of  cin- 
aamoa,  ooffeo,  and  cocoa-nut  oil ;  besides  which,  there  are  sent  plumbago,  cordage,  cardamomi, 
pepper,  lioms,  tortoise-shell  (chiefly  from  the  Maldives),  ebonv  and  satin  wood ;  and  the  imports 
prmdpaUy  of  British  manufiictures.  The  exports  to  India  and  the  British  colonics  consist  of  areca- 
nats.  amclc,  tobacco,  chiefly  sent  to  Travancore,  coffee,  salt,  cocoa-nuts,  timber,  hookah  shells, 
coir,  nipera  lath,  bdche  de  mer,  sharks'  fins,  and  fish-oil ;  and  the  imports,  of  rice  (brought  hi  Urge 
qooDtitleo  tmn  India),  doth,  sugar,  opium  and  other  drugs.  In  1835,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
oapoirtB  to  Great  Britain  was  £79,£96 ;  to  British  colonies,  £63,6;J3 ;  to  the  United  States,  £4(k)  ; 
to  fondgD  states,  £15,272;  total  (exclusive  of  the  produce  of  the  pearl-fishcrv,  estimated  at 
j?40,n00>»  £1M,900;  the  principal  articles  being  coffee,  £59,(K46;  cinnamon,  £2I,(J09;  cocoa- 
cA,  £18,100;  cocoa-nuts,  £6784;  areca-nuts,  £10.497;  and  arrack,  £7217.  In  the  same 
r,  tbo  aaaoant  of  imports  from  Oreat  Britain  was  £69,997 ;  from  British  colonies,  £251, afM  ; 
United  States,  £103;  from  foreign  states,  £30,082;  total,  £352,076;  the  principal  article:^ 
;  cloth,  £116,250 ;  rice,  £115.605 ;  paddy.  £23,937 ;  and  wheat.  £7202.  In  1836,  the  amount 
of  oaporU  had  incroosed  to  £308,7'03,  including  £228,501  to  Great  Britahi ;  the  imports  tu 
£411.M7«  indudlBff  £99,887  from  Great  Britain. 

The  ehkf  ports  are  Colombo,  Trincomal^,  and  Point-de-GaUe. 

Cfliwic,  in  lat.  6*  57'  N.,  long.  80<*  B.,  where  neariy  the  whole  maritime  trade  of  the  island  is  car- 
ilsd  OD,  Is  a  haadsomo  town  defended  by  a  strong  fort  mounting  300  cannon.  It  has  a  wooden 
^•Bjadnited  for  vessels  not  exceeding  100  tons ;  larger  vessels  anchor  in  the  small  semicircular 
my  wftim  wtMk  the  quay  Is  built,  or  in  an  outer  roadstead,  which,  however,  is  safe  only  duriiii; 
the  H .  S.  moBoooo  mmi  November  to.  the  end  of  March.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  Tho 
asoaa  daily  variation  of  temperature  b  from  76**  to  S^h"  Fahr. 

IWncWMtf,  la  lat.  8*32'  N.,  long.  8P  IT  E.,  150  miles  N.  E.  from  Colombo,  is  also  strongly 
fortified  I  and  the  hufooor,  described  by  N^son  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  accessible  at  all  season^t, 
the  depth  of  water  tMsing  so  great  that  vessels  may  lie  nlongsldo  the  rocks  in  perfect  safety. 

JPrtbil  de  OmBty  in  bit.  6«  1'  N.,  long.  W  W  E.,  distant  /O  mUes  8.  &  E.  from  Colombo,  is  an- 
other OKodUeot  and  strongly  fortified  harbour. 

Miomret  and  ITsfpUf.— The  chief  native '  The  Candyan  land-measure  is  the  amomam  nf 
miaBuiis  are  the  a*"*^"^*"  of  8  parraiis  or  192 1 4  peylas  or  40  cooruies  =  2  acres  2  roods  37i 
seen  =  61  Winchester  bushels ;  the  last  =  6|  i  perches. 
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Wfaifbester  quarters.  The  leaguer  of  7ft  welts 
orJoOcaaadeosliM)  English  wine  gallons.  Tho 
fiMlUi  BiMiins  of  tavtli  and  suiaco  are  used. 


British  weights  are  used  for  foreign  commo- 
dities. The  cuidy  or  bahar  =  5(K>  lbs.,  and  the 
garce  =  82  ewt  2  qrs.  161  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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Mane^^^AecoanU  are  now  g«ii«ral]y  tteted  in 
ponnda,  ihilUngt,  and  pence  sterling.  Formerty 
they  were  kept  in  rixdollan  of  12  fiuiams,  48 
pice,  or  144  challet  =  Is.  6d.  sterling.  The  cir- 
culating medium  Is  composed  of  notes  for  £l  and 
upward,  issued  by  the  colonial  treasurr,  and 
payable  in  specie  on  demand ;  also  of  rixdolUrs, 
Bntish  silver  and  copper  coins,  Spanish  dollars. 


^Ikl 


xvpecSf  ooppM 

shells  whin  are  used  In  aamJl 

natiTee. 

TVPuNie  Aetumneof  Cqrkm,  In  mSjMMni- 
ed  to  £371 ,695,  and  the  ezpeoditore  tojEKMT?; 
bat  this  ia/rt  was  ezdustve  of  an  ciAmndUiue  m 
about  £130.000,  incorrad  in  Bcftain  on  I 
of  the  Island. 


C^lon  is  said  to  have  been  the  dilef  mart  for  eastern  oommeree  in  tiM  sixth  eentmy.  Is 
1005.  it  was  first  risited  by  the  Portucuese,  who  in  1618  subdued  the  maritime  proTineei.  In  IM, 
the  Portuguese  were  expelled  hj  the  Dutch,  from  wliom  again  the  island  was  wiested  t^  the  Brt* 
tish  in  1796.  Until  1816,  the  English  occupied  oiAj  the  maritime  prorinoea,  wfaBe  tlM  Sm  sf 
Candy  possessed  the  interior ;  but  ha  that  year  the  monavefa  was  deposed,  and  tha  whole  lail 
has  been  since  under  the  sway  of  this  countrpr* 

CHAIN,  a  British  land-measure  divided  into  100  parts  called  links.  Tlie  Em- 
liah  or  Imperial  chain  =  66  feet,  and  10  square  chains  =  1  Imp.  acre.  The  SootM 
chain  formerly  in  use  contained  74*12  feet. 

CHAIN-RULE,  or  RULE  OF  EQUATIONS^  an  arithmetical  formnla  of  Ger- 
man origin,  which  is  of  great  practical  utility,  particularly  in  exchange  «dc«latioM. 
It  is  so  called  fh>m  the  terms  being  stated  as  equations,  and  connected  as  it  iron 
by  a  chain,  so  as  to  obtain  by  one  operation  the  same  result  as  by  any  nnate  cf 
different  questions  in  the  rule  of  three.  The  principle  may  be  famuiariy  iPMiralri 
as  follows : — 

Required  the  number  of  Roman  panls  which  may  be  had  for  £60  •Catling,  recfcontng  £1  s  > 
French  francs,  and  100  francs  =  200  pauls. 

This  case  contains  obrioualy  two  different  questions :« 

1.  If  85  francs  be  equiralent  to  £1,  how  many  francs  may  be  had  (or  £00  f 


00 
85 


85:150a 


Answer,  1500  francs  may  be  had  for  £601 


1)1500(1500 

If  100  francs  be  equivalent  to  800  pauls,  how  many  panls  may  be  bad  for  1500  flkanos? 
100:    800  ::  1500  :  3000.  ilwicvr,  3000  panls  may  ba  had  fori  500  fiwM. 

1500 

100)3UO,000(3000 

which  is  evidently  the  answer  originally  required,  as  1500  franet  are  eqniTaknt  to  £00^  theoriftal 
term  (f  demand. 

In  the  course  of  those  operations  the  term  oi  demand,  00,  is  first  mnltipBed  into  S5,  tbeadbiisi 
by  1,  next  multiplied  into  800,  and  afterwards  divided  by  100.  But  it  would  obvioariy  prates 
the  same  result  to  collect  the  multipliers  and  the  term  of  demand  into  one  product,  and  IhiiiliilMii 
into  another,  and  then  to  divide  the  former  by  the  Utter.  The  preceding  caeo  may,  tlMnia%  to 
stated  thus  :— 

£00? 
£1  =    85  francs 

100  fitmcs  =  200  pauls 

And  »J<j«^=  3^=  3000  P.U1.  «  b<*,«u 

'By  this  mode  of  arranging  the  terms,  it  is  obvious  that  those  which  would  form  the  dithon  to 
continued  statements  in  Oie  Rule  of  Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  «'>o»«"wn  divleor,  aai  the 
other  terms  for  a  common  dividend. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  those  cases  which  involve  tliree  or  more  dUisraBt 
tions.    Hence  the  following 

Obnbral  Rulb.— Arrange  the  several  terms  into  two  columns  of  antecedents  and 
in  this  manner  :— 

1.  In  the  right-hand  column  enter  first  the  term  Qf  demand, 

8.  On  the  line  below,  and  in  the  left-hand  column,  enter  the  first  antecedent,  which  must  to  ef 
the  same  denomination  as  the  term  of  demand,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  oorreuKHiding  eunssqan< 
placed  contiguously  in  the  right-hand  column. 

3.  Similarly  make  the  second  antecedent  of  the  same  denombiation  as  the  preeedingco 
and  equal  in  value  to  the  annexed  conseouent,  and  so  on  throughout,  mtrodne&g  . 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  making  the  terms  lead  from  one  to  another,  so 
last  term  mav  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  answer  required. 

Then  multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divisor,  and  the  consequento,  faichidhig  flM 
of  demand,  together  for  a  dividend,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  required. 

£xamp<r.— Required  the  price  per  lb.  avoird.  of  tea  purchased  in  Chbia  at  30  take  par  pe«l  af 
133]^  lbs. ;  720  tales  being  equal  KiUO  dollars,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  56  pence  per  dolkr  7 

Arranging  these  date  according  to  the  preceding  rules,  we  have— 

lib.? 
1  peciil 


133}  lbs. 

1  pecul 
720  tales 

1  dollar 


1 


30U10S 
10(10  dollars 
58  pence 


The 


X 1X30X1000X58     1,740,000       ,„,  ^.         .  ^  t^ 

133J X  ilT 780x1-=   96.000-  =  ^8»  P«»^»  *»»« price perlb.  leguiitd. 
»pcrations  are  in  pnctice  sfanpUflod  by  strikir-.g  out  the  same  numben  when  thsgr  oceur  Is 
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slmnM:  or  wImb  ttrtm  la  diAmit  eolumM  are  BMAsand  bj  the  ■um  mnnber,  by 
Ito  orifimi  taroM,  and  oinf  the  onoticDU  in  their  tteed.  Fracikmt  Ukewite  aie  gene- 
■rted  into  whole  nnmbers  by  nmftiplTinK  both  term*  of  the  equatioM  in  which  thej  occur 
oniiiator.    Thus,  multipljiDg  the  flnt  equation  of  the  preceding  cam  bj  3,  we  have  4<iU 

of  this  kind  we  finlher  fcdUtated  by  compounding  the  invariable  terms  into  one 


tmber,  and  applying  the  variable  terms  to  it  aa  multipliers  or  divisors,  according 
•  of  the  ouestioa.  Thus,  In  the  preeedfag  ease,  the  invariable  terms  are  IXU  lbs.  =  1 
ti  equivalent  4M>  lbs.  s  3  pecob),  and  7fn  tales  =  1000  dollars ;  and  collecting  theso 

nMDlt  eeparately,  and  ndng  the  antecedenU  aa  the  dividend,  we  have  ^"''  '^  ^^  =  98. 

3X1UU0 

tberafore  Conn  a  Hxed  antecedent  or  ^visor  in  the  above  and  aU  analogous  cases.    In 

BMM  we  than  have  simpfy  ^~  =  184  as  before. 

98 
faHmle  admits  of  being  aopUed  advantageonslv  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  fai  commercial 
t,  bat  it  Is  In  queitione  of  exdbaage  that  it  b  diiefly  employed.  **  Foreign  merchants," 
AQy,  '*  are  geDerally  wy  expert  in  their  apfriieation  of  this  rule  to  commercial  com- 
;  aod  H  to  in  a  great  measure  to  thto  that  their  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  science 
pt  may  be  attributed.**  ^OambtH,  voL  iL  Introd.  p.  vi)    [Exchanob.] 

LDEIL  a  Gom-meisaie  in  the  former  Scottish  system,  which  contained  16 

BOLL.1 

LDRON,  a  heaped  measure  formerly  nsod  for  coals,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  and 
■ne  eommoditiefl,  but  now  prohibited  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  63) ;  it  contained 
L  or  S6  heaped  Bushels.  Also  a  weight  for  coals  still  used  in  London  and 
ue ;  the  London  chaldron  =  25k  cwt. ;  the  Newcastle  chaldron  of  3  wains 
wt.,  but  estimated  for  boats  at  53  cwt. 

LK  (Fr.  Oraie,  Gcr.  Kreide.  It.  Creta,  Por.  Cfreda,  Rns.  Afjel.  Sp. 
18  a  massiTe  opaqne  carbonate  cflimefOfik  white, i^yish,  or  yellow  colour, 
in  earthy  fhictnro.  Sp.  gr.  2*5.  It  varies  much  m  hardness,  but  is  jgenc- 
I  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  composes  a  large  portion  of 
Bet  secondary  rocks  in  the  S.  of  England.  When  purified  by  trituration 
lialkmi  it  is  called  tt^Uiing  and  Spanish  white.  Its  uses  are  well  known 
ddng  lime  for  manure  and  cement,  in  polishing  metals  and  glass,  as  a 
;  material,  and  in  painting  and  whitewa»ning. 

Cftofir  is  a  grayish^  or  bluish-bUck  kind  of  clay,  of  a  slaty  texture,  used 
drawing  and  paintmg.  It  is  found  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Bayreuth. 
kfOMlLE.  a  useful  herb  iAnthemit  no6i/u),  found  plentifulJv  in  this  coun- 
)dallT  on  the  commons  near  London.    It  is  celebrated  as  a  oitter  ;  and  an 

of  tne  flower-heads  is  much  used  in  medicine.  The  bitter  principle  is 
i  in  the  little  tcIIow  flowers  of  the  disk,  and  the  wild  blossoms  are  much 
'  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort. 

eies  of  chamomile  {Anthemis  tincioria)  is  raised  in  Franco  for  the  sake  of 
nt  yellow  dye  which  is  obtained  from  it. 
MPAGNE.    [Wink.] 

SKS  are  shells  ( Voluia  gravis)  of  a  spiral  form,  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
Manaar,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  payel  and 
M  red  and  the  other  white  ;  the  latter  is  of  little  value.  These  shells  are 
i  to  India,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  various  sizes,  and  worn  on 
I,  kgs,  fingers,  and  toes  by  the  Hindoos.    A  third  species,  opening  to  the 

rare,  and  verr  highly  valued.    The  demand  for  those  shells,  caused  by  the 

I  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  formerly  so  great,  that  GO^OOO  rixdollars  per 

irere  received  by  the  government  for  the  right  of  fishing  them ;  but  the 

decreased  until  the  revenue  became  not  wortn  collecting  ;  and  the  fishery 

k^eetoall. 

ROOAL,  a  well-known  impure  form  of  carbon^  obtained  by  the  destructive 
ion  of  TariooB  orgaiuc  products  ;  its  characters  and  properties  vary  with 
se.  Wood  charcoal  is  commonl  v  made  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  beech,  or  ash  ; 
to  and  resinous  woods  are  seldom  used,  and  young  trees  answer  better 
ge  timber.  It  is  a  black,  brittle,  solid  substance,  easily  pulverized,  per- 
islpid,  and  inodorons.  Animal  charcoal  is  obtainea  generally  from  muscle, 
•o^or  f«wiil«-y  animal  substances.  It  possesses  the  same  general  characters 
onner,  bnt  often  has  a  peculiar  lustre  and  spongiucss,  and  appears  as  if  it 
ergone  fusion.  Charcoal  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties.  It 
the  patrefaction  of  animal  matter  ;  it  also  destroys  the  colour  and 
substances.    Common  vinegar,  by  being  boiled  with  it,  becomes 


;  and  red  wines,  rum,  or  brandy,  may  be  bleached  by  filtration  through 
laivelT  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  process  of  sugar-refining,  and  other 
wimmi  chsiooal  has  been  round  most  efficacious  for  these  purposes.    Wood 
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charcoal  ifl  mostly  used  for  fdel,  and  in  the  mann&etnre  of  gunpowder.  (Brandos 
Chemistry.) 

CHART,  a  plan  or  Map  of  a  sea  or  coast,  constracted  for  the  porpose  of  asc«r- 
taining  the  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  the  land,  and  of  shaping  a  coane 
to  any  place.  ^  The  charts  used  in  navigation  are  those  on  Mereators  projee^on, 
because  on  this  alone  the  track  of  a  ship  always  steering  the  same  course  appears 
a  straight  line  ;  and  thus  all  calculations  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  ship  steering  a  course  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  are  reduced 
to  the  utmost  simplicity."    (Raper^s  Navigation.) 

CHARTER-PART V,  a  branch  of  the  contract  of  afifreightment,  is  defined  a 
contract,  '*  by  which  an  entire  ship,  or  some  principal  part  thereof,  ia  let  to  a 
merchant  for  the  conyeyance  of  goods,  on  a  determined  Toyage  to  one  or  more 
places  '*  (Abbot,  162).  It  is  executed  by  a  deed  dnlv  written  on  »  stam^  f^w- 
rallv  containing  spccincation  of  the  ship  and  her  burden,  the  amount  of  ira^ 
the  limitation  of  tne  agreement  by  time  or  voyage,  and  the  time  of  loading  and  on- 
loading.  The  amount  of  demurrage  is  generiklly  fixed.  [Demurrage.]  In  Eng- 
land, the  execution  of  a  charter-party  oy  the  master,  though  said  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  does  not  fumisn  ground  for  a  direct  action  against  tbem. 
founded  on  the  instrument.  '*  This  depends,''  says  Mr  Abbot,  **  upon  a  technical 
rvle  of  the  law  of  England,  applicable  as  well  to  this  as  to  other  cases,  and  not 
affected  by  the  mercantile  practice  of  executing  deeds  for  and  in  the  name  of 
absent  persons;  the  rule  of  the  law  of  England  being|  that  the  force  and  eisct 
which  tnat  law  gives  to  a  deed  under  seal,  cannot  exist,  unless  the  deed  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  pa^y  himself,  or  by  another  for  him  in  hia  presence  and  with  liis 
direction,  or  in  his  absence  by  an  agent  authorized  to  do  so  by  another  deed;  and 
in  every  such  case,  the  deed  must  be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal." By  another  technicality,  if  the  a^eement  bear  to  be  between  particnbr 
parties,  owners  of  a  ship,  whereof  a  certam  person  named  ia  master,  on  the  one 
sidcj  and  certain  persons  named,  on  the  other,  the  master  cannot  bring  an  aetioB 
in  his  name  upon  the  covenants,  nor  give  a  release  for  them,  thooffh  he  aeals  and 
delivers  the  instrument.  If^  however,  the  covenants  on  the  side  of  uie  ownenbear 
to  be  by  the  master,  with  their  consent,  the  owners  can  bring  an  action  for  fblfibnent 
though,  unless  they  seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be  sued  (jihoot,  166).  ^  In  Seotlaad, 
says  rrofessor  Boll,  **  the  charter-piurty  is  not  trammelled  by  those  ^^«*"<<^  nles 
which,  to  a  stranger,  appear  to  oppose  so  many  bars  to  the  ^cacy  d  the  oontnet, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  England.  The  contract,  when  anly  executed  by 
the  owners  or  by  the  shipshusband,  or  by  the  master  within  the  lunits  of  hu 
powers,  is  binding  on  the  owners,  and  gives  action  direct  in  the  Coort  of  Admi- 
ralty [now  in  the  Court  of  Session]  against  all  concerned.  It  also,  in  general, 
contains  a  registration  clause,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  the  ground  of  sommary 
execution,  without  any  necessity  for  a  previous  action."  (BelPi  Com.  i.  6S8-) 

The  most  imoortant  questions  reg^arding  charter-parties  generally  rdate  to  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  parties  arising  out  of  the  usual  perils  of  the  sea ;  oompeosa- 
tion  or  damage  for  delays,  alterations  of  the  agreement,  &o.  Information  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  unaer  the  heads  Affreightment.  Bill  of  Ladiho,  Demoi* 
RAGE,  and  Shipping.    (Abbot  and  Belli  ut  supra.    Smith*8  MercanHle  L, 240-243.) 

CHATTELS,  or  CATALS,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  expression  need  to  desi|- 
nate  any  description  of  property,  moveable  or  immovable,  except  such  as  is,  in 
its  nature,  freehold,  or  parcel  of  it.  Chattels  are  either  personal  or  real.  Of  the 
former^  are  shop  goods  and  wares,  household  furniture  and  plate,  com  sown,  cattle, 
&c.  Chattels  real  are  such  as  are  said  to  savour  of  the  reality,  t.  e,  'vduch  either 
are  landed  property  or  some  continuous  right  issuing  out  of  it,  as  terms  for  yean 
of  land,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  &c.    (JacobU  Law  Dictionary,) 

CHAYA-ROOT,  a  small  slender  root,  yielding  a  scarlet  dye,  obtained  from  a 
plant  (Oldenlandia  umbellaia),  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Kala- 
oar,  and  in  Ceylon.  In  that  island  it  was  once  monopolized  by  the  govnnment,  but 
the  monoi>oly  has  been  relinquished.  The  colouring  principle  exists  only  in  Um 
bark .  It  is  used  in  India  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  cmntz,  &C.,  but  is  not  esteemed 
by  the  dyers  in  this  country. 

CHECK.    [Cheque.] 

CHECK,  a  kind  of  cloth  in  which  coloured  stripes  cross  each  other  rectangularlj* 
In  this  country^  the  checks  chiefiy  manufactured  are  of  a  very  coarse  kin<^  snited 
for  seamen's  snirts,  aprons,  and  common  bed-gowns.  The  two  principal  seats  of 
the  trade  are  Blackburn  and  Kirkcaldy,  the  former  in  cotton,  the  latter,  till  of  latCf 
chiefly  in  linen.   [Pullicates.] 
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CHEESE  (Da.  Kaa$.  Fr.  Fnmage.  Qer.  Kate,  It.  Formaoffio,  Caeio,  Por. 
Que^jo,  Rob.  Sur,  Sp.  Queto),  a  species  of  food  which  consists  of  the  caseous  mat- 
ter ot  milk,  united  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  oily  or  creamy  part,  which  last 
adda  to  the  flavour  and  richness  of  the  cheese,  (jneese,  howeyer,  can  be  made 
from  mUk  ttom  which  the  cream  has  been  remoyed,  and  it  is  then  termed  skimmed 
milk  cheese.  It  may  even  be  made  from  buttermilk  ;  but  then  the  creamy  part 
being  more  withdrawn  than  in  the  case  of  skimmed  milk,  the  cheese  wants  still 
more  the  properties  and  flayour  which  are  yalued.  The  poorer  the  cheese  is  the 
longer  it  will  keep  ;  but  every  variety,  if  well  cleared  from  whey  and  sufficiently 
salted,  may  be  nreseryed  for  years. 

Cheese  is  maae  in  large  quantities  in  the  dairy  counties  of  England,  particularly 
in  Cbeahire  (where  the  annual  produce  is  about  11,500  tons).  Gloucesterdiirey 
and  Warwick.  **  Single  Gloucester"  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  '*  Double  Glon- 
eesier  **  from  nnddmmed,— the  best  being  from  the  vale  of  Berkeley.  The  Wiltshire 
is  eqoal  to  the  best  double  Gloucester.  The  celebrated  Cheodcr  and  Bridge- 
water  eheeaes  are  made  in  Somersetshire;  though  a  somewhat  inferior  Chedder  is 
often  Bold  as  doable  Gloucester.  The  cheeses  known  by  the  name  of  Stilton,  which 
are  diiefly  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  those  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  are  of 
toperior  richness ;  the  former  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  preceding 
evemiDg's  mUk  to  the  morning's  milking.  Scotland  produces  little  good  cheese. 
except  that  called  "  Dunlop,^  made  in  Ayrshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  ot 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  ]  the  most  esteemed  is  the  Wi^wn  Dunlop.  In 
Ireland  only  a  small  qnantity  is  made,  and  that  too  of  an  inferior  Quality. 

Hie  most  celebrated  foreign  cheeses  are  the  Parmesan,  a  skim-muk  cheese  chiefly 
from  Lodi  in  Italy ;  the  Gruyere,from  Switzerland,  entirel)r  of  new  milk ;  the  Roque- 
fcfi^  of  ewes'  mill: :  and  the  Neufchatel,  nutde  of  cream,  thickened  by  heat ;  the  last, 
a  anall  cheese  foloed  in  paper,  is  imported  as  a  delicacy  from  France.  The  foreign 
cheeses  principally  used  m  this  country,  however,  are  tnose  from  Gouda  and  Edam 
in  HdUnnd  ;  of  these  the  former  is  the  finest,  out  the  latter  keeps  longest,  and 
eonasqaently  forms  an  important  article  in  the  victualling  of  ships. 

CTiessss  are  frequently  coloured  with  annatto,  the  juice  of  the  orange  carrot,  or 
the  flower  of  maiigold,  firom  the  notion  that  a  yellowish  tint  makes  them  look 
riehsr ;  Gloncester  and  Wiltshire  cheeses  are  coloured  deeply  :  (^eshire  sli^Uy ; 
bat  CoeddeTy  Stilton^  and  some  other  rich  cheeses  are  never  coloured. 

TeryHttle  cheese  is  exported^  but  the  quantity  imported  is  considerable,  being 
aboBt  220/)00  cyrts.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  1000  cyrts.  from  Italy, 
Franeeu  and  Giermany^  is  brought  exclusively  from  HoUand. 

CHEQUE  is  a  written  order  on  a  banker  by  a  person  having  money  in  the 
banker's  hands,  directing  him  topay  on  presentment,  or  to  bearer,  or  to  a  person 
named^  a  certain  sum  of  money.  C^neques  partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  excnan^, 
in  their  indorsibility  as  the  representative  of  cash.  The  cheque,  however,  being 
exeoipt  fiimi  the  stamp  laws,  is  limited  in  its  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  per- 
fomung  the  functions  of  a  bill  of  exchange^  and,  being  either  a  means  of  raising  a 
credit,  or  an  instrument  by  which  a  creditor  at  a  distance  from  his  debtor  can 
eonrert  the  debt  into  a  negotiable  obligation.  Such  orders  are  exempt  from  stamp 
only  if  they  be  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  drawn  on  a  Danker  within 
fifteen  mfles  of  tne  place  where  they  are  issued.  The  place  of  issue  must  be 
named,  and  the  order  must  bear  date  on  the  day  of  issue,  and  must  not  direct 
payment  to  be  made  bv  bills  or  pronussory  notes  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  49,  §  15.  Sched.  of 
o5  Gto.  III.  c  184).  Tnese  rules  must  be  strictly  observed.  Where  a  person  resid- 
iag  in  a  private  house  four  miles  frt>m  a  town,  dated  a  cheque  drawn  there  as  if 
dnwn  in  the  town,  it  was  held  unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp  (Waters  v, 
Brogden.  I.  Young  S^  Jerv,  457).  Clicques  are  exempted  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6,  §  9, 
from  the  provision  which  prohibits  bills  under  £5  from  being  negotiated  in  Eng- 
land exoq>t  nnder  certain  restrictions.  It  is  held  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
buaness,  a  cheque  cannot  be  negotiated  so  as  to  affect  tne  drawer  {e.  g.  in  the  case 
of  the  banker  becoming  insolvent),  after  banking  hours  of  the  day  on  Which  it  was 
isBoed,  bat  where  the  orawer  is  himself  instrumental  to  the  delay,  he  may  continue 
liable  to  any  onerous  holder.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  receiving  a  cheque,  whether 
from  the  drawer  or  an  indorser,  to  present  it  for  payment  on  tho  day  on  which  he 
teeeives  it,  IT  it  come  to  his  hands  early  in  the  day,  and  otherwise  on  tne  day  follow- 
^;  if  he  be  at  a  distance,  he  should  despatch  it  within  tho  same  time,  if  the  Post 
Office  arrangements  admit  of  his  doing  so.  Legal  rules  on  these  points  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  strictly  laid  doyrn,  and  the  above  statements  must  be  neld  as  of  a  merely 
piemtionary  nature.    A  banker  refusing  to  honour  a  cheque  when  he  is  in  fduds 
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to  tho  drawer,  is  liable  in  damages ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  act  on  his  own  diecreiioa 
where  there  are  grounds  to  suspect  forgery  or  ftraud.    [Bill  op  E^cbaicor.] 

CHEQUEE,  a  small  Turkish  weij^ht.  Tne  cheqnee  need  in  weighing  gold,  iflTer, 
and  precious  stones,  contains  100  dirhems  or  drams, and  is  equal  4d50  troy  grains; 
but  the  chequee  for  goat-wool  contains  800  drams,  and  that  for  opium  250  (uaos. 

CHERRY,  tho  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  (C«r<uia),  of  which  the  Horticultoral 
Society*s  Catalogue  enumerates  about  220  rarieties.  The  cherry  orchards  of  Kent 
are  celebrated.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  close,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  some  sorts 
are  adapted  for  tool-handles  and  cabinet-work. 

*'  Several  liqueurs  are  manufiftctured  from  cherrie*.  A  large  bkck  diernr  la  vmA  in  the  eompori- 
tinn  of  the  Baiafla  of  Grenoble ;  and  the  Manu^inc  of  Zara  b  prepared  from  a  particakr  ipeeia 
of  cherry  cultivated  in  Dalmatia.  JTtrrcMcxuMr,  which  is  a  cheap  spirit,  forminf  a  ooMidmUs 
article  of  commerce,  is  the  fermented  liquor  of  a  small  black  dierry.'*  ( Vtjh  SiAttimee*,  L  pwML) 

CHESNUT,  SWEET  or  SPANISH  (Fr.  Ch&taignes,  It.  Catiagne,  Sp.  CatUmm\ 
is  a  dark-brown,  ovate,  sharp-pointed  nut,  or  coat,  containing  a  nutntiTe  starehf 
kernel,  of  a  sweet  flavour,  which  is  extensively  used  as  food,  either  raw,  roMted» 
ground,  or  otherwise  prepared,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  S.  of  France,  where  the  tne 
(Castanea  vetca)  chiefly  abounds.  It  is  usea  in  this  country  in  a  roasted  state  at 
desserts.   Tho  quantity  annually  imported  fluctuates  from  15^000  to  30.000  boaheli. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  ^own  m  several  parts  of  England,  bat  the  nuit  is  of  sd 
inferior  kind.  The  tree  m  a  wild  state  sometimes  attains  an  extraordinary  ri» : 
On  iEtna  there  is  one  called  the  hundred-horse  chesnut,  from  its  bang  able  to 
contain  100  mounted  men  in  its  hollow.  The  timber  is  considered  to  be  of  eqal 
value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  pun>oses. 

Horse  Chesnut  i/Escuius)  is  a  handsome  tree,  mucn  used  for  omainental  pur- 
poses in  this  country,  but  as  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  its  value  is  limited. 

CHETWERT,  or  TCHETVERT,  the  principal  Russian  com-moasiue,  eq[iiil 
5}  Imp.  bushels  nearly. 

CHlCA,  a  plant  iDignonia  ch%ca\  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Oriiioco.ftom  ^ 
leaves  of  whicli  an  orange  dye  is  extracted.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
form  of  round  cakes.  In  America  it  is  used  by  the  Indian  tnbes  to  stain  their  ddas. 

CHICORY,  OR  SUCCORY,  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant  {Ckhontim  ii^|6iif); 
found  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state  in  most  paits  of  Europe.  It  has  a  itroBg 
and  fleshy  root,  which  when  young  is  celebrated  for  its  use  as  a  snbstitate  for  eoibe, 
—a  purpose  for  which  Dr  Duncan  thought  it  mi^ht  be  advantageondy  cultivated  ia 
this  country.  Its  preparation  consists  merely  m  being  cut  into  pieoesy  dried,  aad 
ground,  liie  substitution  of  chicory  for  coffee  was  greatly  encooraced  by  oonir 
parte,  in  order  to  harass  the  trade  of  England;  and  the  root  is  BtUIthus  used  in 
many  parts  of  Grcrmany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  In  this  country  it  ia  weU 
known  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

CHILLIES  are  lon^  roundish  taper  pods,  obtained  frt>m  a  shrubby  plant  {Caf- 
ticiim  frutescens),  cultivated  extensively  in  the  East  Indies.  The  poos  are  fiUed 
with  a  dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  small,  flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  Thdr 
taste  is  extremely  pungent  and  fiery  ;  their  colour  when  ripe  is  a  bright  oraag* 
red.  They  are  occasionally  imported  dry,  and  are  used  as  a  condiment.  Tb^ 
form  the  basis  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  curry  powder.  The  fresh  capsicmBB  used 
in  Europe  are  chiefly  procured  from  a  species  (C  annuum)  found  wild  In  the  W. 
Indies  and  S.  America. 

CHILI,  a  narrow  country  extending  nearly  1200  miles  along  the  W.  eoast  of 
S.  America,  betwixt  lat.  25*"  and  44**  S.  It  is  bounded  N.  bv  Fern,  E.  by  tbe 
Argentine  Republic.  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area^  indndiiurtbs 
Archipelago  of  Chilofe',  but  excluding  tho  portion  of  Patagonia  claimed  by  QiiKf 
130,000  so. miles.  Population  1 ,200,000,  chiefly  Spanish- Americans  and  Indians.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital,  Santiago,  a  handsome  inland  city;  pop^ 
60,(K)0.  The  government  has  a  republican  form  ;  the  legislature  oon^sts  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  and  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  supreme  director. 

The  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  ChlH,  and  the  eooitiy 
below  is  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  valleys,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  or  ri4f<^ 

where 


The  climate  varies  much  in  the  different  districts,  but  it  is  every  where  salubrfnut,  and  fa  w 
antral  provinces  is  similar  to  that  of  ItAly.  Rain  oocnrt  seldom  except betwem  Mayan'  ' 
Spring  begins  in  Bepteniber,  and  the  hottest  montlis  are  January  um  February,    llie 
;>rovinces  are  in  general  dry  and  steril,  destitute  of  wood,  but  rich  ba  minerals.    On  \ 
land,  the  southern  provinces  are  humid,  highly  fertile,  and  abound  in  flne  thnber,  but  are  i 


central  provinces  is  similar  to  that  of  ItAly.  Rain  oocnrs  sddom  except  betwem  Majjuid  Ao^Bi^ 

cres  I 

^hes( 
ricn  m  minerals,   rne  cntei  metallic  productions  oi  c  bui  are  gold,  sliver,  and  coppar,  irat  tM  SHn 
condition  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  principally  found  prevents  them  heag  mriBtdnot^ 
where  very  rich.    Gold  is  obtained  both  fkorn  the  MUid  of  the  rivers  and  from  miim;  tkt  «si» 


Spring  begins  in  Bepteniber,  and  the  hottest  montlis  are  January  and  Pebruarv.    The  portbaii 

Inerab. 
I  province's  are  humid,  highly  fertile,  and  abound  in  flne  tli 
rich  in  minerals.  The  chief  metallic  productions  of  Chili  are  gold,  silver,  and  coppar,  but  fhe  i 


t»  MsU  tiM  OVOTt  &T,  ntdA  fi  4  Mr  cat.  ad  Hliirni.    Tba 
tta  UAmI  luti  •!  Ob  Asdai,  DB  wUcfi  Mtomit  lew  0(  tbn  mn  wo 
■toirfMfli^  ■tiimii  iliM  1B«,  irt«B  mm  wt     ' 
■.gfOsflipo.  TlMqiHtftTOfiUtgroWafaHdlniai 
■WOL    Tb*  «PHr  mlBM  H*  ocHdliicI]' BBDmn 
la  t  wd  IB  IBM  a«  wan  aparUd  77#  nlitalt  of 
I«in  1  BhUi  Id  lUI.  Iha  nporti  wtn,  fei  ^  M^ 
■sul  tain*  o(  tlMM  inlBfnli  prsdun^  In  IIM  wu,  fi 

ti,itt,Mtii<>wi,  ta,ua,i«£Br^,a9(L  HbMiA 

bM,  bat  IbirwDM  worked.    CmI  k  lbni>d  Id  Uw 


n woriud;  fatdicd thej hknTbMa 

H  WT  tkb  WM  mn  diKotmd  iboul  ilin  mlla 

^jlOt>iffQ.  TlM^MlttTtiTiawrobt«lB«dlnlM«l«it»l«d,lBibeaiiiiuUf wtum.MWMW 


.._  ^ TbD  wppljaf  nil  !• 

_  plurti  do  not  Boaed  ta  CtaDI  I  tod  Ilit  HLiu-an*.  afttr  bilnc  Mad, 
iM  l>  tk*  fnst  Mkplt  1  bait**  ud  htinp  an  ■!»  leading  aUieu  of  od- 
o(  a  quan^  •«  anrior  to  thai  tl  RtaUM,  Tba  tIw  and  oIlTt  an  alio 
I  bM  o*  MM  *ad  od  iBtMihcluwd  a»  ol  Indlllkraiil  quallti.    Tbt  narlu 

.^__. — N.  of  th»  river  Maul.  aMBIledirttE 

AreUpeligo  at  CtaUM.    Tha  idiuid- 


„ caof  the  anntry  U  lidptdad  bj  tb«  dafedlTe  irwmju  of  commuDtcatloi 

^M  b1^  rUffia,  whhtfa  «T«n  wbnv  Bwala  the  fallen,  an  pa»able  on]/  tor  malm;  and  tt 
— ■*-  — "-^  • ■ -T  ■!■«•«  conflBed  to  theee  between  BeiiliB«a  and  ValpualH  ai 


era  bbtIPiJb  far  ai 

tndi:  M  BBlHatH 


. Ike  Dothar  eooBtiT.    It* -  --- 

*li  bi  aiperaia  wfaaat,  Isor,  lerted  beer,  tolt.  bailej,  beau.  chKM.  llnlier,  wine.  Enroi 
asd  lBdtaB(eoM,la«ldMiinBrtota(CO,MMBr.ai<fce.  cotton,  rtca,  ult.  dnigi.  dyt  inn,  mi 
bate,  laeBToa  )■  eoan*  OdOOB  Ibien  ftom  Bcull).  and  butUiMi.  The  eiporli  to,  and  Imp 
ft^B,  olhci  miBBJileeBieaeftitkui  fTiliia.  eiporta,  capper  and  bulUoii ;  Importi,  lUlu,  i 
keeaa.  te^  nor,  aod  BnaD  artkhi.  India,  aiporte.  eopper :  bnporUt  lunr  end  coana  co 
■DO*.    D^SMtM^MpaiU.Mda^oonn'jMl.ddBB.aBdbidUoD!  Imporii.tobarcD.epet 


pane  Or  Bei^»l  l ^ile).  wbw.  oO,  and  aalekiUnr.  rnnoe.  aiporta,  bnlUon.  hide*,  aad  cop- 
rv;  JTWII.  wlii  tiaiiili.  lille.  llliMH.  flidh.  hardware,  paper,  psrftinHTT,  book*,  leather  g  tit 
— ftiTftl>i-hiiifikAntitftnat«fla111."1".'hrff  OeiiBaBy,eiKirte.buO[|)ii!  lnipone.ttnetu, 
tfeOi.  jMe.  fcou  BtauiUa,  Jka,  eoWoM.  vM*.  B«l|)iim.  aipoiu,  bolllon.  hldee  i  bnporte,  BrI- 
tt*^»iiia«i.  Bad  FwiMbnaBnlieniwe.    BifUOn,  aapoita,  " '" 


— .,,. .^jd  i£aep'B  wool,  eofke.  eoeea,  bldee,  lanaparina,  atHl  copper;  Iniporti.  Imllth 

■asHklKaa  or  all  bib,  b^MH  aidcUnr,  wloea,  nmi,  brand)',  and  otlin  fOrelni  and  coloDiil 
anUae.  Tb*  daelaled  ralna  of  BriUih  produce  and  nianuAurlurce  hdi  to  Cblll  in  IISJ  wae 
£4N.UI  :  ta  IBW.  £M0,8«;  iDlSa.  £Slflll7  ;  In  1838.  £MI,S03;  uid  Id  )SX).  iri,ln3,l'T3;  but 
the  ChBn  wtlwali  of  tbe  Mtal  aienn  aimaal  lalus  of  Biiilih  goodt  imported  in  BriiUh  and 

IM^  Il  U  U.OW.OOD.    Of  IheBrlllih  carfoee  a  great  proponlon  !•  uld  for  eipon  lo 

BolMa,  Pan,  C^al  Amala,  and  Mexico. 

Pajaorwfai,  la  »■  f  B.,  and  7I'  41/  W.,  the  port  of  Senlla^,  li  the  ccntn  of  the  lorelgn  tnda 
el  aa  i  pop.  (D.OOIk  It  eiaBde  on  a  mmd  promaniDtj.  furmlng,  with  lUe  eho™,  a  deep  ct«- 
OBI,  Ihe  CBBmllT  of  wMdi.  opeDhittolhtN..  (ornu  the  hubour.  whEreihlpeDf  aoy^Iic  may 

-"Il  IB  Mftlj  aiiikBl  ill  iiliili.  iiiiiiTlh I  III!  the  N..  wblch  Mow  wlHj  great  vtolmce  alimg 

■kr>«ii)e«^ta(b*bariBnlnre<&aiBlnrKaKHi.  About  uo  nueli  arme  at  thli  port au- 
BBalf .  todadliW  aboot  no  BtftUh. 

ThaddefotbarBoiMafa,  Connplleo,  pep.  10,000;  Coplapo.pop,  40ooi  Coqulmbn,  orLaSe- 
>■■,  iha  pilBdial  purl  olikamudag  eouniry.  pop.  I9,auui  and  Taldlvla,  pop.  WOO.  Tbna 
Ima  hara  at  dtBtmil  tfaaee  ioAred  gitatlr  from  eartbouakee,  wbldi  are  cmrnnon  througbotx 

..    .  ^  .    ....    .        inaejKpioHl««iUBhl>b«kiarefdlalino.ldail^. 

ptaa.   (Fa  rewnuea  tor  ISM.3!>-3B  amonnlrd 

to  %i.W!.Oa,  BTeragtog  Tcarty  SI>S09,XS9. 
The  eipendilura  during  the  Hune  ican  WM 
%i,S7B4it,  a«rating;a>rlTSi.l»>.Iuli>~T- 
titg  an  animal  dcfldl  ot  (280,639.  uoiiuive  of 


■ra.  In  gold, 

. , MooDB,  and 

oawaa:  lBrflTar,didhn,pi*e«eiift*ad(nBl>, 


fl.OUU.ilOO.  ratted  bv  Ihe  leeue  ol 

.. jg  «  per  "cent,"  The  «illi»B  Iclan  wni  conlraetad 

ItenUef  SI  to  tbe  CartUe  nani,  b  with  Hcun  Hullel  Brslben  at  TO  per  cent-i 
tenliM  la  tteSpanidl  hard  dollar.    '  and  (he  dJvMtadi  nmaln  unpaid  tioce  aeptem- 


I :  W.  bv  BritiBh  India,  Indepemdvnt  Tartary,  uid  Asiatic  KuaiB. 

Oliu  PWPOT,  area,  l>0,nO0  m.  miles  ;  pop.  360,000,000 1    ChineBO 

hftuT  anB,  ajnOMO  ta.  Bilea  ;  pop.  12/>0(S,000  :  and  Tliibet,  ana,  750,000  «q. 
^bi-  MO^  SfiSoMO.  Tbe  o^dulia  Pe-king,  in  39°  SO' N,,  lib"  SC  E. ;  pop. 
ifOOftai.    Tit  cvmnnont  i*  a  dwpotie  monaKiif,  and  the  emporoT  la  deaigned 
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"  Son  of  Heaven,''  and  absolute  lord  not  only  of  Cliina.  but  of  the  world.  A  pecn- 
liar  character,  however,  is  Kiven  to  tho  constitution,  oj  a  provision  for  secaring 
intelligent  functionaries  in  the  different  branches  of  administration.  These  must  m 
persons  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  ^fttans  or  mandarins,  by  their  proflciflney  in 
learning.  The  highest  class  reside  at  the  capital,  as  state  ooonciUon,  pabtie  cen- 
Bors,  or  as  members  of  the  six  poiu  or  boards,  to  whom  are  confided  the  diflerent 
branches  of  administration:  and  from  the  other  classes  are  chosen  proTincial go- 
vernors and  subordinate  omcers. 


ChiDMe  Tartary  and  Thibet  are  comparatively  thinly  peopled  territories,  faibabitad  bj ' 
Ing  and  aemi-barbarous  tribes,  who  are  held  as  tributaries,  or  tinder  loose  military  govenuaeBt, 
without  any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  the  laws  and  general  character  of  China  itaen.  The  loares 
of  the  vast  wealth  of  tlie  state  is  to  be  found  in  China  Proper,  the  local  features  of  whidi  are  undtr* 
stood  to  possess  the  same  character  of  vastness  which  generally  distinguishes  the  empfre.  Her 
provinces  equal  our  kingdoms,  her  towns  our  capitals,  her  villages  most  of  our  dtini ;  yet  sJl  tbsN 
are  pervaded  by  a  certain  sameness  approaching  to  monotony.  The  number  of  provinces  li 
eighteen,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  districts,  each  dependent  on  one  of  the  great  cities  TInh 
last,  according  to  their  importance,  are  arranged  in  three  chuses.  generally  expressed  t»y  the  tcnai 
fou,  tcfuout  and  hien  annexed  to  their  names ;  as,  Kai-fong-/<w,  Lan-tdkcoM,  YoaD-Aim.  Iks 
northern,  central,  southern,  and  western  provinces  possess  each  peculiar  and  distinctive  thaxmeiitn, 

1.  The  Northtrn  Provinces,  Pe-che-lcc,  Bhan-tung,  and  Shau'^ee,  consist  of  very  extaisiveplifaM, 
rising  on  the  N.  and  W.  into  mountains  or  high  table-land,  which  form  the  lower  dedivity  of  tiis 
lofty  chain  that  traverses  Mantchoo  Tartary.  The  winter  Is  extremely  rigorous  comparM  eitt 
that  of  European  countries  under  tlie  same  Utitude ;  so  that  all  the  rivers,  not  exespttac  the 
largest,  are  then  frozen.  Hence,  though  tho  summers  are  proportionallv  hot,  the  mors  vanaMt 
articles  of  rice,  silk,  and  tea,  whioh  constitute  the  pride  of  Cfhinese  culture,  cannot  benarsd; 
even  wheat  does  not  successfully  resist  the  cold,  and  millet  is  therefore  the  standard  grain.  Iks 
high  grounds  wear  somcwlut  of  a  pastoral  aspect,  and  support  several  domestic  ««tTn^,  wMeh 
have  been  banished  from  the  more  cultivated  provinces.  The  fine  manuiSactures  that  dhUfuMi 
China  are  tdso  unknown,  though  there  are  some  remains  of  the  woollen  fabrlca  in  wliidi  tkm  an- 
ciently excelled.  The  mineral  products  consist  of  iron,  large  quantities  of  coal,  with  lapb  Isioll 
and  other  varieties  of  beautifully  coloured  stone.  This  district  contains  the  capital,  PeldBg,  widm 
Is  situated  in  Pe-che-Ieo ;  and  its  northern  traundary  for  IfiOO  miles  Is  the  celebrated  Oreat  WaD, 
composed  of  two  parallel  brick  walls,  twenty-four  feet  in  hcidit,  and  twelve  feei  apart,  the  ftatv* 
val  between  which  is  filled  witii  earth,  and  towers  are  erected  at  distances  of  300  or  400  fset 

2.  Tlk«  Central  Provinces  consist  of  Klang-nan,  Tche-kiang,  Blianff-see,  Ho-nan,  and  Hoo-«nf> 
The  first  and  the  last  have  each  been  divided  into  two ;  yet  the  original  appellalioiis  of  both  ws 
stili  retained,  and  they  form  decidedly  the  finest  part  of  the  empire.  All  its  moat  valoaUe  pit>- 
ductions,  all  its  finest  fabrics,  are  here  reared  or  manufiictured.  This  territoty  consliti,  irttb 
little  interruption,  of  an  immense  plain,  through  the  midst  of  which  flows  tlM  great  riw  zaag* 
tse-kiang,  while  the  numerous  tributwies  which  fall  into  It  from  both  sides,  as  well  as  than 
flowing  northwards  to  the  Hoang-ho,  render  it  one  of  the  best-watered  re^ons  upon  earth.  Indssd, 
the  excess  of  moisture,  as  it  renders  some  districts  marshy,  Is  the  chief  diaadvantage  under  which 
it  labours.  Kiong-nan  is  the  province  in  which  the  riches  and  beauty  of  this  nart  of  CUoa  art 
most  amnly  displayed ;  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art  being  carriea  to  ajperKCtion  untni'tf''** 
In  any  otner.  The  rice  and  wheat  are  excellent ;  the  silk  is  rivalled  only  hi  T^e-hiang;  cotlOB  h 
nowhere  so  good.  The  song-lo  or  green  tea,  the  most  delicate  of  that  species,  grows  wj  an  tbs 
hills  of  Kiang-nan,  and  in  Tche-kiang.  chiefly  the  former.  The  people  are  said  to  be  morefaiicl- 
ligent,  and  Nan-king,  its  chief  town,  was  in  former  ages  the  capital,  and  stiU  la  the  tttavy  nie- 
tropolis  of  the  empire,  and  its  finest  city.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower,  andfbr  itsfloarwdag 
manufactures ; — the  satins ;  the  cotton  cloth  bearing  its  name ;  and  its  ink  and  paper,  which  aif 
superior  to  any  made  elsewhere.  Tche-kiang.  the  rival  of  Kiang-nan,  forms,  in  a  gnU  meaime, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  vast  plain,  equallv  fertile  and  beautifuL    In  particular,  it  Is  eompMe^ 

Servaded  by  rivers  and  canals,  covered  with 
ourish  here  to  a  great  extent ;  but  that  of  s 

abundance.    Tho  commerce  and  monufiictures  .      , 

greatest  cities  in  China.  Silks,  particularly  flowered  taffetas,  and  different  kinda  of  ai^fai.  are  iti 
peculiar  staple.  Kiang-sec,  though  to  a  coni^iderabie  extent  mountainous  or  mvdiy,  aharss  is 
some  degree  the  manufactures  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  Is  chiefly  distlnguuned  for  tke 
finest  poreobin,  which  Is  exclusively  confined  to  King-te-tchhig,  one  of  its  towns,  said  tocoetaii 
I  ,()00,0u<)  inhabitants.  The  othor  provinces  in  this  district  are  less  distinguished  for  their  prodae* 
tions,  whether  r.atural  or  artificial. 

3.  The  Southern  Province*  are  composed  of  Qunng-tung,  or  Canton,  Fo-kieo,  and  Qnang^es. 
These  consist  of  the  level  country  Intervening  l)etw«en  the  soa  and  the  extensive  moantai»-ciMiB 
which  is  prolonged  from  the  Ilimmaleh,  along  the  whole  south  of  China,  with  an  elevatioa  dfaai' 
nishing  in  Its  progress  eastward,  and  which  fonns  a  steep  barrier  separating  them  flrAm  the  rest  cf 
the  empire.  Iligh  ranges  also  shoot  acrou  them,  and  terminate  in  rugged  cliffs.  In  the  intrrvabi 
however,  are  manv  valleys,  and  even  extensive  plains,  that  rival  the  finest  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces, and  are  cultivated  with  equal  diligence,  though  they  yield  no  very  valuable  prodo^knif 
except  the  bohea  tea,  reared  chiefly  on  the  hill-slopes  of  Fo-kien.  The  manufactures  are  varkrai 
and  actively  pursued,  yet  none  of  them  can  match  those  of  Nan-king,  Hang-tcheou-fon,  and  tUff- 
te-tching.  The  coast,  however,  is  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  Its  po^ 
tlon  rehitlve  to  the  eastern  penlnsuU  and  arehipelago.  Its  fine  harboun,  even  the  rnggsdasw  of 
many  of  its  districts,  seem  to  have  united  in  tumuig  the  Industry  of  the  people  Into  tUsdiree- 
tion.  Canton  is  the  well-known  seat  of  the  trade  with  Europeans  and  their  posscealona  in  ladis: 
while  the  Chinese  Junks  sent  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands  are  almost  all  fitted  out  firois 
the  ports  of  Fo-kien.  A  bolder  and  more  enterprising  race,  addicted  to  maritime  adventne  and 
even  to  emigration,  inhabits  these  shores. 

4.  The  Wettem  Provineei  borderinc  on  Tartary  are  Sben-see,  Kan-«n,  8e-teha«n«  Koai-I^Ma* 
and  Ynn-oan,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  more  imperfect  than  of  any  otiiar  quarter.    A^ 
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cordiiM{  to  everj  deacriptlon  hitherto  received,  their  aiipect,  prtHliictlon*,  nixl  social  it'tte  differ 
rtry  wklely  frum  tho-«  of  the  other  pnrts  of  the  empire.  The  nioiiiitaini  are  much  loftier ;  nnd  their 
Kce«N«  arc  occupied  to  a  great  eitent  bj  tlie  Miuo-tMe,  LoI(m,  aiid  other  iudc|H.'ndc'nt  and  Aluioet 
i.iTa((e  tribou  This  region,  however*  it  not  altogether  •tvril  or  unproductive ;  there  are  luma 
ciMided  plains,  and  the  mountains  are  generally  interspersed  with  ricti  and  beautiful  valleys.  The 
More  of  metats  and  minerab  is  particularly  ample,  including  gold,  silver,  and  cupper.  On  the 
hUU  of  some  districca  are  rhubarb  and  other  medicinal  plants ;  and  among  the  numerous  wild 
inimab  b  the  one  whidi  yields  musk.  The  rivers  afford  commodiuus  channels  for  transporthng 
thmc  article*  through  the  whole  empire. 

iksides  these  eigliteen  provinca  on  the  contincnti  the  Cliinese  po!t.«CM  various  islands  on  the 
cM*c ;  the  princiJal,  Formosa,  being  on  the  we»t,  and  Hainan  on  the  south.  The  former  it  moun- 
tainous, and  inhabited  by  barbarians,  apparently  of  Polynesian  origin.  The  latter  is  considerable, 
ud  is  occupied  in  tlic  interior  by  rude  natives,  and  on  the  coast  by  the  Chinese,  rearing  produetiom 
rimilar  to  those  of  the  a4)ulning  coart  of  Qnang-tung. 

The  Chinese  have  been  repnawnted  as  averse  to  aU  traffic ;  but  more  accurate  information  seeraa 
t>  establish  the  fiact  that  no  people  art  more  solicitous  to  aoiuire  ricties,  or  less  fostidloiu  as  to  tha 
means ;  and  that  thu  wealthy  class  are  as  desirous  as  in  any  other  Uuid  to  prociu«  whatever  ap- 
Msn  to  th«m  useful  or  agreeable,  without  any  scrupulous  irxiuiry  as  to  how  or  whence  it  cornea. 
Ac  Ittttmai  Trad*  of  this  vast  coimtry  constitutes  by  far  thv  most  important  part  of  its  c<»d- 
mcree.  The  variety  of  climate  and  productions  throughout  the  empire  renders  the  provinces 
mncoally  depcsideot  upon  each  other,  and  affords  ample  scope  fur  exchange ;  while  the  traffic  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  court,  and  with  it  the  great  body  of  oiiulcnt  fsmiUeB,  is 
resident  at  Fo-klng,  near  the  northern  frontier,  and  in  a  country  which  yi<ld«  scarcely  a  single 
article  of  «4e^nce  or  Itizury.  Tea,  the  univertial  beverage,  though'  produced  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince, is  not  to  be  found  of  fine  quality  except  in  the  few  districts  already  mentioned.  Kioe  is 
raised  only  in  the  central  and  southern  divisions,  whence  the  whole  consumption  of  the  north 
■nut  be  fumlabed.  Sugar  is  confined  within  nearly  the  same  limits.  The  ^Ik  and  cotton  mana- 
fusares  are  carried  to  perfection  only  In  the  great  cities  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang :  porcelain 
only  at  Klng-t«-tcfaing;  Timber  grows  onlv  on  the  mountains,  and  chiefly  on  the  southern  range. 
Bah,  a  gOTemment  monopoly,  exists  in  mines  as  well  as  rock  springs,  but  is  principally  procured 
from  tea-water  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  Huge  stacks  or  rather  hills  of  nut  seen  at  Tien- 
tstai  were  allmared  by  Mr  Harrow  to  contain  (jUO,0UO,UU»  lb*.  Although  these  are  the  principal 
eonmodittes,  there  areobvkMisly  nuuiy  others,  the  conveyance  of  which,  on  a  scale  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  so  vast  a  population,  must  give  occasion  to  a  very  extensive  commerce.  This  great 
tradt  b  eooduetcd  almost  entirely  by  means  of  water  communications,  consisting  not  only  <^  the 
great  rlTcra,  particularly  Hoang-no  and  Kiang-ku,  with  their  tributaries ;  hut  also  of  canals,  with 
whidi  almost  the  whole  empiro  is  furrowed,  and  upon  which  the  Chineao  have  made  the  most  la* 
vi»fa  diqplaj  of  thefar  Industry  and  resources.  The  pnnciiial  is  the  Im[>erial  Canal,  which  extends  fiilO 
miles  hi  8oan-tnng  and  Kiang-see.  Compared  with  this  grand  syntem  of  water-communication, 
laod-carriaga  Is  little  regarded,  and  few  of  the  roads  are  better  than  footpaths;  though  when 
one  doca  beeome  aetually  neeusarv  to  connect  any  of  their  points  of  intercourse,  the  inhabitants 
spare  neilber  labour  nor  cost  in  making  it  complete.  The  coasting  trade  is  discouraged  by  govem- 
■ent  on  aeeonnt  of  Its  diminishing  the  Internal  transit-du&».  It  i.i,  however,  pretty  extensive ;  and 
rcntres  eUefly  in  Amoy,  Fou-tclMOU-fou,  and  other  ports  of  Fo-kien,  whicli  form  a  link  between 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  Ning-po  and  8ha-pt>o  in  Tche-kiang,  and  Shang-luii  in 
Kiang-ojui,  are  also  extensive  port*.  At  the  latter,  wliii-h  ranks  next  to  Canton  in  commercial 
importance,  the  ottoers  of  the  Amherst  in  1832  saw,  in  7  days,  44M)  junks  of  from  100  to  4(iO  tons 
burden  enter  from  the  north  bringing  flour  and  pcaue.  There  arc  t^vcral  other  eniporia  along 
the  northern  coast,  nartteulariy  Tlen-«hig  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Pc-che-loe.  In  the 
southern  proviocue,  i*hing-lwi,  alKHit  3IM)  miles  E.  from  Contun,  Ia  the  .scat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merces.   The  towns  to  the  westward  aro  of  secondary  importance,  and  very  little  known. 

The  ExUntai  Commeret  is  inconsiderable  when  compare«l  to  the  gr«»it  resources  of  the  country. 
Thu  has  arisen  partly  from  the  variety  of  productions  and  ninnuluctures  exchanged  b^v  means  of 
the  vast  Internal  trade,  but  chiefly  fh>m  the  intercourse  with  F^uroi^eans  being  prohibited  except 
at  the  sin^  port  of  Canton,  a  port  most  unhtvourabW  situated  fur  foreign  c-onimcrce,  fruui  its 
hrinc  on  the  south  coast,  fax  removed  from  the  most  fertile  iin<l  populous  provinces,  and  at  the 
artnest  extremity  from  the  metropolitan  province.  The  pulicy  of  thus  conlining  the  European 
tnde  to  a  place  so  little  suited  to  its  extension,  is  attribute<l  to  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  govern^ 
■eat  to  remove  the  danger  of  foreign  quarrels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  to  de- 
rive the  largest  possible  revenue  from  transit-dues.  In  the  early  p<;riod  of  Jiluropean  intercourse 
with  the  east,  a  more  liberul  spirit  prevailed, 'and  the  Engliith  East  India  Company  possessed 
fertorias  botii  at  Tay-wan  in  Formosa,  and  at  Amoy.  Owing  to  losses  sustained  at  these  establish- 
■Mnts  tbay  were  after  some  vears  aboiidoned,  and  the  trade  removed  to  Canton.  The  oppressive 
exactions  at  the  latter  place  uiduoed  the  Englisli  to  ro-open  the  communication  with  Anioy ;  but 
la  1757,  all  attempts  01  thb  kind  were  foreclosed  bv  a  decree  of  the  Em])eror  Kien-long,  strictly 
Uniting  European  Intercourse  to  Canton.  Bince  that  time  various  endeavours  have  been  made  by 
the  Brftish  and  other  European  states  to  Improve  their  commercial  relations  with  China,  but 
without  sueoesi.  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  in  \T)fi  failed  in  procuring  more  than  some  slight  re- 
laxathms  at  Canton ;  and  Lord  Amherst's  in  1816  led  to  no  result  whatever ;  partly  it  has  been 
eaid  froin  hb  lordship's  refusal  to  perform  the  celebrated  homa;:e  of  the  ko-tou  to  the  emperor, 
though  It  would  appe.ir  that  thb  was  done  **  in  full  solemnity"  by  a  Dutch  ambassador  in  1794, 
with  no  other  result  than  contempt  for  his  servility. 

Exporit. — Tlie  staple  export  of  the  empire  u  tea.  [Tra.]  Asnlroadv  noticed,  the  black  teab  ob- 
tained chiefly  firum  ro-kien,  and  the  green  from  Kiang-n.in  ;  but  of  lato  yean*  the  cultivation  of 
the  former  ror  exportation  has  extended  to  Qnanv-tung,  and  of  the  hitter  to  Tchc-kiang.  The 
traders  geoermlly  Vegin  to  arrive  In  Canton  early  in  October  with  the  crop  of  the  reason ;  though 
with  the  exception  of  the  kinds  most  in  demand,  teas  may  be  had  throughout  the  year,  in  No- 
vember the  trade  may  be  considered  at  its  height.  Teas  aro  exported  principally  to  Europe  (por- 
ticubrljr  Great  Britain)  and  the  United  States ;  besides  which,  a  considerable  quantity  b  sent  to 
our  fossfsslniii  in  India  and  Australia ;  and  a  much  Urger  to  every  country  of  Asia  which 
eoBlaiai  rhhiiaa  Mnlgriuita,— tnch  a*  the  Annam  Empiro,  Shun,  and  the  Eastern  Isbnds.  The 
Rimlans,  who  an  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  Cbinefe  by  sea,  receive  their  supply  over- 
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liBd.  a*  do  &U  th«  Tartar  natiocu,  who  haT«  acquired  a  great  rdUi  for  thiaartida  The  commodity 
next  in  importance  is  rav  silk,  vhich  b  raited  and  manufKCnred  in  ttie  ptroTincea  of  Kiaag^iuui 
Fo-luen,  Tcfa^kianf;,  aDdQaanf-tang;  but  the  alks  bnwght  to  Canton  are  thoae  uf  Kiang-naa  or 
Nan-kinf .  and  of  Quan^-tusf  onlj ;  and  the  fiivt  it  genenOy  double  the  iralDe  of  the  lait.  Tbcn 
it  DO  artacie  vhfieh  shows  in  a  more  rcomrkable  manner  thaa  this  the  capacity  of  extended  pro- 
daetioQ  pooseited  bj  Cliina.  The  British  exportt,  vhidi  form  by  Car  the  moat  oon^dcraUt  part, 
and  which  arerand  oo^.  under  the  Eatt  India  Company,  about  M,000  Dm.  until  1834,whcntkt 
tmde  was  opened  to  primte  adventurers  through  the  medium  of  Singapore,  haring  now  incnated 
f  l.<k^,i>v  Umi^  without  producing  any  tetitible  advance  in  the  price  of  the  artide.  Tha 
neit  cumnK<ditT.  if  rated  according  to  iu  importance,  it  sugar,  wiiidi  ia  of  two  detcriptkmt,— dijed 
or  mA,  and  sujEV-ondT ;  ti^is  last  being  the  nearest  auproadi  to  the  rellned  varieCy  yet  nadi 
bv  Um  MUkms  of  the  Etet.  Tlie  only  manufacturet  for  fordgn  tnda  are  in  Qnang-umg  and  Fa* 
kien ;  and.  in  to  far  at  redn«d  mgar  b  concerned,  the  produce  of  the  former  b  mi|y  7^  pv  9m. 


better  than  that  of  the  buter.  Tlie  quantity  exported  b  from  8000  to  9000  tone.  lannnertlMi. 
the  shipping  of  this  artide  was  confined  to  a  small  portion  sent  to  tha  wettem  coaat  of  India,  aad 
it  b  onl«  within  the  last  25  ycjirs  that  it  hat  been  brought  to  Europe.  Nan-kh^  doth  tttU  eoa* 
tinue*  t^  be  exported  in  large  quantitiea ;  abo  mnniittrtured  tilka,  notwithttanding  the  Ia9i«*i> 
mcnt  made  in  thu  branch  of  Industry  in  Europe.  The  principal  porohaacra  of  the  latter  art  Hn 
Amenoans.  who  export  to  the  amiKmt  of  about  $l,fiiv,wiO.  Caiain-iigiiea  and  caisia-badi  m 
produced  abundantly  in  the  forestt  of  Quang-tung  and  Quang>tee,  andabout  4,000,000  Ife&«l 
exported  by  the  Britith  and  Americant.  Camphor,  found  abo  in  tha  fortttt  of  Qnaag-tag,  h 
eiported  largely,  but  the  quantity  Tariet  much  from  year  to  year.  There  are  Ukewbt  brts^ 
to  the  market  itf  Canton  rhubarb,  mutk.  aniseed,  turmeric,  orplinent,  gahmgal,  and  etamabar. 

Tbe  Miperior  industry  of  the  Chincee  at  compared  with  other  Adatae  nationt  b  proved  liy  Ihrir 
extensiTe  exporution  of  manufoctur.d  artidea.  To  thoee  already  enimientad  tbe  foBoiring  mv 
be  added :  alum,  white  lead,  red  lead,  bratt  leaf,  tutenague  or  aine,  falaa-pearb,  gtatt  biadi,  aapir, 
paper-hangings,  toys,  table  and  floor  matt,  and  china  ware,  with  the  predons  metab.  AJanh 
prepared  in  tbe  dtatant  province  of  Kiang^tee,  which  tuppliea,  webeUara,  tha  whole 
minend.  The  paper  of  China  b  greatly  inferior  to  the  European  fahrie,  but 
cbMuter,  it  b  used  even  in  our  Indian  teitlemeoU  for  all  ordinary  porpooea.  Their ',-  -  ^ 
faufyelv  exported  before  the  western  nationt  borrowed  tbe  art,  and  b  ttfll  an  Importuit  aitidiif 
commerce,  especially  to  the  Eattem  IsfauKb,  8iam,  and  Annam.  Tha  total  Talne  of  manatMhad 
aniclet  exported  by  the  English  and  Americans  in  18M,  exdndre  of  raw  dlk,  reOned  M^pw*  ud 
bullion,  amounted  to  nearlr  £S»AK*^K 

Of  late  vears  bullion  hat  iMvn  very  largely  exported  from  China.  In  1834,  tiM  quantity  of  iBw 
exported  In  British  thipping  amounted  to  i6,il7.8au ;  and  of  gold  to  $413,799,  making  tqgdhv* 
at  4s.  M.  per  dollar,  £1 .4^4,4i(i.  Of  thb  the  amount  of  native  or  jyeee  tUver  wu  $5,119,104;  mi 
if  to  it  be  added  the  export  of  luuive  gold,  we  shall  have  a  total  export  of  the  predoia 
the  produce  of  that  country,  equal  to  £l,197,V3S. 

China,  besides  exporting  native  productiont,  b  abo  an  entrepM  for  thoee  of  tiia 
countries,  and  oceatianaily  even  m'  the  manuftcturea  of  Europe,  India,  and 
these  may  be  mentioned  mother-of-peart,  tortoise-thell,  dovet,  canea,  and 
blood,  and  cubebs,  tbe  pnkluce  of  tbe  Eastern  Itlandt;  gamlx^,  procured  in  Cambodia  f*^ 
petre  and  opium,  tbe  produce  of  Indb ;  and  cochineal  and  copper  fh>m  Anierlcm. 

Tbe  principal  articles  carried  to  Uraat  Britain  in  the  year  1898  were,— <38,908,87l  Ibi.  tbi 
7(1:2,677  lbs.  raw.  and  18,840  Ibt.  thrown  tilk ;  81,870  pieces  bandanas,  itc  ;  8451  ihawta,  tev*. 
and  handkorchiefs :  35i<9  piecet  uflfetv.  djuna^kt.  &c;  55,811  lbs.  rhubarb;  44,142  lbs.  CMrit; 
5H5i  ilM.  cinnamon ;  and  59,l>38  pieces  of  cotton.  The  American  exportt,  iHUch,  next  to  ti» 
British,  are  bv  much  the  most  important,  amount  annually  to  about  $9,000,000,  or  jb*147Mlii 
of  which  nearly  two  thirds  an*  in  te^ 

Thf  Import*  may  ite  divided  into  those  from  continental  India,— those  from  the  Eaatciu  Idandi, Aa- 
nam.  and  Siam,— those  from  Great  Britain,— tlHMe from  America,— and  those  from  other  comitriM> 

Of  tbe  imports  from  continental  India  by  far  the  most  important  b  opium,  thoi^h  tha  iw  if 
tbi«  wtfll-knoHn  drug  is  prohibited  bv  the  law«.  [opium.]  In  the  year  1817-1818,  the  qoaDtll; 
imported  was  i\X>  chtf«u.  but  in  the  veur  1835-1836,  it  had  increased  to  96,018  chattt,  a-**— •'^ 
in  value  U)  $17.1«6.iiiCi.  or  £3.563.938,  probably  the  largest  sum  given  for  any  raw  article  tonlbl 
by  one  nation  to  another,  if  we  except  the  raw  cotton  fivnishea  to  Great  Britain  Iqr  the  Udbi 
State*.  Tbe  next  article  of  importance  is  cotton-wool,  one  ot  the  oldest  branchea  of  trade  betdit 
the  countries,  and,  until  opium  took  the  lead,  by  far  the  moat  considerable.  The  markal  for  ttie 
production  U  not  supposed  to  extend  bevond  Quang-tung  and  Quang-tee,  where  it  b  laid  la  kl 
chiefly  made  in:o  quilting-doths,  to  be  used  as  winter  dreteet.  The  cotton  foMea  of  India  hi** 
never,  however,  found  a  market  in  China, — the  people  having  no  fancy  for  tarn  moIlM^  wbis 
the  ordinary  Indian  cottons  are  neither  so  substantial  at  thdr  own,  nor  io  much  dwiMr  at  to 
create  a  denuuid.  Tbe  other  articles  imported  are  of  inferior  value ;  they  eoodtt  of  Irlarr  ft^f* 
in  small  quantity,  from  MabOMU- ;  catechu  from  Pegu ;  myrrh  and  olibanum,  proiuctioiM  of  Ait- 
bia ;  asafoetida,  procured  in  Persb ;  putchuck  from  Guxa«t ;  abo  saltpetre,  aaadal-wwid,  ihairti'* 
fint,  fitb-mawt,  bexoar,  pearb,  and  camellant. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  for  a  series  of  years  tbe  coune  of  trade  between  China  and  U« 
different  presidendet,  according  to  the  valuations  thereof  in  the  Indian  aceounta,  eatimattiv  Ibi 
rupee  at  2s.  sterling : — 

Imports  into  China  fboh  Indijl 


I632-l&'U 
18331834 
1834-1835 
1835-1836. 
1836-1837. 


HmkgtX. 


MaJr 


BuMbCf. 


MatchMdlM    TrM.ar«.     McrckMili^'    Ti 


£ 

l,I»).83li 
1,323,^". 

1.97u,77» 
2,019,183 
1,912.172 


£ 
3,i«i0 
3.743 
1,125 
2,295 
3,392 


£ 

33.103 

34,411 

44»,484 

172,234 

270.063 


UmtkatMm.    Ti 


£^ 

670 

1,312 
1,519 


£ 

1,489319 
2,2115,942 
1,560,855 
,945.674 
.966  625 


880 
880 


TkCiL 


£ 
(,703,929 
,564,038 
,879,109 
4,437,001 
^448,80O 
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ExMM*  no}i  Chwi  to  Iroii. 


i.i»7.4w|  ias.iH  ii.gw,! 


-  v.''h"ki?¥J'' 

low,  tbfl^  wDukl  upoTt  4  mudi  Ihw 

Owlus  tg  Lbs  nut  papaUIian  lod  iU 

Im  of  ria  El  oomnonJ*  6otMt  in  Oanttn 

„ f, . »t,  Innnaiil  to  tin  iiimorlUiaiK^  tUi 

kadaptaaa  nnnllrBlail  hHcj,  *umpUH  all  italpairttb  tU|OH  oTU  from  hnbaar 
■■■■■alfrantbavVHiPBt  iittlweiiMaiatTliM.  II  b  uiaillr  broudi  ftm  Jan  and 
tMhflM*. mJ  wnayftiiM BiMppora.  In  llM. tha  qimtln tanpiittidk  BiUbti  mwli 
alMM  la^  Ma>i  Aniwili.  T«W  toM.  imMih  a  total  of  HJJIB  Uni.  TalmJ  «1  £IUJt«L 


■iTtLTSuS 


(!•  iBpoMi  bm  lltun  an  ataBiMI  nboilr  (tan  QntI  BrlWn.    ThoH  of  mtm  Impurtaim 
I  wmMm,itBUamftali,jiiA  antoB'twIit ;  ImD,  Mat),  kad,  ipalm  ot  tine,  and  qulclullTm 

■•  llavl  baa  bA  In  daUDd  tn  China'j  aniltiKH  uwd  an  cfatsflr braaddolM.  caoJcti. 
i  I— flh,  wUeh  Bad  tkrir  m}  tUmvlioui  ngtdi  Ui>  vhiih  mpln.     Tbt  cold     '  ' 
■  of  lb*  aatt  MMIh^a  pnTimn,  nnlir  lucta  hbris  a  eamfiirtaSl*  ~ 
!<■  ailiiMwd  «■»<>  ana  htfi  pwa  of  fun.  H  la  pnliaMt  Oial  Iha  dan 
kMa^K    AwHilNUMnqiaiHloa.bomnr,  moldbeitmi  totlx 
"'■■  lOltlu  Borlhani  i 


■aUMjM*— laiwfrBMbnua-aiidnmladaewaiilHBaanaikdMtHliig^    Them 
ItatKitnonaaaoM-nlaHiofaarwoallaaipimtaearuDiiKdiD  tlHDonlicni  ] 

ttt^tbmmrUl.mpnnibjMiBili.    It  konlT  •<»•  Ilia «     '       

I  Mlon  neda  han  baia  ncahad  Is  Cblaa,  and  lain  wai  DM  ini 
«  Aaaitobn  of  c^lmn  laoat  t>  laqDtM  an  eUntaa,  Imw-clntE 

BM,  aarM  and  blob  TlMtwblalBdmuadmiitbOBl'D.iau 

a  ilwoit  ■mni)'  unmntd  la  iha  p»Tliie«  wbKa  their  an  landad,  ai  Ibajr  nniHi  nv  im 
(HaaadiaaatliaBad  laiid<WTl«n  aod  Innrit^lBiai  and  lUn  bnncfa  of  tndg  i>  tbinfen  ot 
MadaBoaiti.owtiittatbgrMric«ltiBalnadTalindadlo.  Of  Ihr  raliwt  arlidH  II  b  not  BHta- 
ly tafliathna.  WaldHabavtIaiiabgiotaliaa.aodiaiatalljbyilwtoiioTlialftaD.  Tbi 
i^aHtaCWtnn  U  to  mat  tham  la  palrt,  lo  awowaiiM  ■" " 

oUaet  ofnadi  aa  alnjn  io  b*  qootad  tatSa  prlDlid  Prica-i 
Bilthti  pndoa  and  niaoiibrlnrM  hM  bBtn " — ' 


U  pr^udln  In  tba 
laLb.  u  u  TBgutar 


■.  jt4f»,»*  i  c 


M»«*IH*nd]nniMgi,3SSUia.i,  £>IT.M7j  hardmnuidinitlerT,  £9tiU:  apnar«l,Xi7«i  i 
M*  and  icwdltiT,  kitUi  Irea  and  B«[,  £8397;  ml  and  (taoi  (MU  torn),  £tt7«»;  ll>>™> 
U«7B(d>l.£»7l  bMraDda]>(!ISliiii»,A'3aW:andila«.i;£>».  Of lOnini and colonU 
tUv.lterawa»alaDliat>3rt*dii>  Iha  laina  *eai.  from  Oml  IMUlD,  ll.SKlbi.  oociblneali 
WMaqnart.anJ  WM  altar  liin ;  TO)  torn  pb  t«d  i  l«7.7«  Its.  qulclulivcri  bnldet  aboat 
MffDooaof  bnDd:randaiaan.  andaboDtSHOallOBairiiH.  ctalvflj  Spanlib  and  Fmicfa. 
Tba  (■liiiH  IkDO  Anuria  an  almatt  iiboDjr  bf  u.  B.  iblpplnf ,  and  axiilit  of  Spaniifa  duUan. 
la,  tt'imit-  Tofta;  opbun,  CUB  nppar,  nfriiUinallT  eolton-wool,  ortlon  fibria.  woallnu. 
Malnr,  wlnia.  ifilrii*,  ud  KiB«nn>  all  artldta  tnppUad  bf  the  Engllib.  Tbej  bring  aim 
IM  wgcd  1Mb  tbe  Handwkb  and  Friag  lilandi.  and  Mpper.  tin.  and  olber  conimoiUtln, 
AitalhrkaBntvthtuinaotatnlU'PiDdiug:  Ibal  li,  Ihe  nrediKa  ot  Ihe  Hiraiu  uf  Msluca, 
■(■llHi^tauBanllTlliatofaUtliiiintarncoimlTiaiaf  tbaHalvaiiArchlpelajio.  Thcj  sJu 
hi  evinaa  ofriaa  tram  Jan  and  Manilla.    Tba  tiada  In  IHn  wa>  cnaisd  b;  Uiai  psople  i  and 

•  aba  omIIt  bnporUd  an  tboM  ot  tba  nbblt.  agal,  M>-«tlar,  land-attur,  beavBr.  anrlfui. 
■CTanaoarnad  dinel  frnu  tba  nortfa-<nat  aaH  of  Anurica.  andnf  lata  yean,  from  Ihsn^ 
4dbcOT««dUBd  of  NawSoulh  Mutland.    In  Ibenar  1BB-1S33.  the  Anutrloini  Imponin] 

•  tMMsnMaX'llwnluaafti.m.Bnibal'    "-'-' ' .  -  .™. .«, 

lU,  Mi  Fnneb,  witb' an  onarional  ihlp  (com 

MWMak«l>niTiDnrfdanr ' " -■^' 

tjglCalgitta. and  emplo.^ 

nupptoa.  Tnth^UanwnUfJpaf  

bt  la ilnnBl  a7U,SM  Xb«  Pnncb  eommem ocmplia  t 
•Um.  Tha  ftmtantndB  of  tba  natln  erafl  1.  Mnflnta  to  t 
Mwi.OODi  mploifnf  abont  80, 


ihlpij'and"lh>>olnilinpontandeipwt. 
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Canton,  or  Qdajvo  ttmroinfoo,  the  emporiam  of  the  foceigii  tmde,  it  Mated  in  laL  13**  r  K.. 
long.  1 13°  14'  R.,  on  the  N.  side  uf  the  Choo-kiang  or  Canton  river,  80  milci  distant  from  the  open 
Boa.  Vessels  in  the  regular  trade  proceed  first  to  Macao  [Macao],  at  the  eDtranceto  theestou^, 
where  they  arc  reported  to  a  Chinese  officer,  who,  on  reodving  eatisliMtoffy  answen  to  Ms  m- 
quiries,  grants  a  permit  for  them  to  pass  tlirough  the  Bocoe  (or  moath  oi  the  riyer).  Th^  thn 
proceed  upwards  to  Whampoa,  the  shipping  station,  ntnated  alwut  14  miles  below  GuaoOi 
The  city  is  walled,  and  with  tne  suburbs,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  extent,  contains  a  p<qNilatiaa 
of  about  a  million.  Europeans  are  not  admitted  within  Uie  gates ;  their  bnsineBS  is  traasaetsd  it 
foctories  situated  in  the  8.  W.  suburb,  on  a  muddv  flat  contiguoos  to  the  riTer.  There  aie  it 
present  four  factories,  the  British,  American,  Dutdi,  and  French ;  the  flnt  is  the  least  oi^ 
tionable,  but  all  are  incommodious.  They  t>elong  to  a  body  called  the  ffoma  or  Uesassd  b«^ 
chants;  of  whom  every  vessel  is  required  to  have  one  as  secorlty  for  the  duties,  and  fortlM 
conduct  of  the  crew.  These  merchants  never  hesitate  to  undertake  the  renonsflMlity  foramriUs 
that  offers ;  and  although  the  law  dechires  that  foreigners  shall  trade  wJUi  them  otdlvrHriii 
evaded  by  the  purcliase  of  a  small  quantity  of  goods  from  one  of  their  namber,  and,  nDwr  amt 
of  license  from  him,  a  traffic  is  then  openly  carried  on  witli  the  auttide  mterdkoMlt,  or  aaliiM 
generally.    Shipmasters  are  required  to  declare  that  they  have  brought  no  opiom. 

Trade  is  conducted  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  The  number  of  foreign  merdiants babul 
100,  mostlv  British,  or  Americans,  with  Panees  and  Mohammedans  from  Bombay  aadSmi 
Their  residence  at  Canton,  however,  is  only  allowed  during  the  business  season,  commonly  taa 
October  until  the  setting  in  of  the  w^tcrly  monsoon  in  the  b^inning  of  Mvdi.  Jhak%  thsit* 
mainder  of  the  year  thev  reside  at  Macao. 

The  public  aitairs  of  the  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  are  managed  by  consular  agents,  who, 
although  not  publicly  recognised  bv  the  imperial  govemmoit,  are  >artuaJly  so  by  the  proviadil 
administration,  which  transacts  all  business  with  them  through  the  hong  merdumta.  Tlw  Bri- 
tish intercourse  is  regulated  bv  the  act  3  dc  4  Wm.  IV.  c  93,  which  appointed  three  rnmmli^nBWi 
for  its  superintendence,  but  whose  duties  luve  been  since  devolved  on  one,  who  has  powv  to  int 
directions  respecting  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  our  countrymen  Ui  China  aad  vftfeii 
100  miles  of  its  coast  Section  8  of  the  act  provides  that  a  duty  on  tonnage  not  *»fff«H»^  Aa  y« 
ton,  and  on  goo<ls  not  exceeding  lOa.  per  cent,  od  vcUortntt  may  be  levied  on  diipping,  laeHsrls 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

MBASuaxs,  WxiOHTs,  MoNiKs,  DuTtss,  dee. 

Measures  and  ir<^M«.— TheoovidoflOpunts  |  DuUei  and  Port  CSteyycf.— The  aiMtiai 
=  14-62A  inches,  or  32  covids  =  13  Imp.  yards ;  import  duties  are  always  paid  by  the  CbtesK, 
and  the  li  of  180  fathoms  =  632  Imp.  yards ;  200  so  that  they  appear  mixed  up  with  the  pries  d 
lis  =  1  d^ree ;  there  are  no  measures  of  capa- ,  the  articles,  and  the  foreigner  only  kw^that 
city,  liquids  and  grain  being  sold  by  weight.        I  they  exist.     In  the  CMitoa  oommerdal  mU» 

The  tael  of  10  mace,  100  candareens,  or  1000  there  is  a  list  of  the  duties  on  a  law  atwl* 
cash,  =  583i  troy  grains  (but  in  weighing  money  i  These  are  specified  taxes  iqKm  the  qoaattyi 
estimated  at  579*84  grains) ;  the  catty  of  16  taols  and  a  few  examples  of  their  operaSioB  as  «i  la- 
=  U  lb.  avoird. ;  and  the  pecul  of  KK)  catties  =r  lorem  duties  may  be  here  giTeo,  taking  ' 
]33ilb8.avoird.  Hence 3 poculs= 400  lbs.  avoird.,  they  stood  in  1834.  The  <hity  on 
84  catties  =  1  cwt.,  and  12  tacls  =  1  lb.  avoird.     amounted  to  18  per  cent. ;  on  1 

ilfon^l^.— Accounts  are  stated  py  foreign  mer-  wool,  14  per  cent ;  on  Bohea  tea,  20  per  eflti; 
chants  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  by  the  Chinese  and  on  Congou,  10  per  cent 
in  taels  {kang),  of  10  mace  {tseenU  100  canda- 1  Vessels  at  Whampoa  are  snbjeet  to  a  vaiiHT 
reens  {/un),  or  10()0  cash  (2^),  which,  except  the '  of  charges ;  on  the  Qlenelc,  of  867  toas  bartau 
last,  however  (a  small  piece  of  copper  and  sine  ,  the  whole  were  stated  by  Mr  Martin  to  amssat 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle),  nave  no  re-  ,  to  4959  dollars ;  of  which,  measurement  dwv** 
presentatives  in  coins,  and  are  rather  money  $2363;  cnmshaw  or  present,  compoaed  of  eatrs- 
weights.    The  tael  is  the  weight  (1*208  octroy)   pAt,  clearance,  and  other  fees,  SS883;  fNiM 


olsyceet  or  silver  reputed  to  be  pure,  and  as  such 
would  be  worth  about  6s.  6d.;  but  it  b  commonly 
valued  among  foreign  merctiants  according  to 
its  rate  of  exchange  for  dollars.  In  converting 
taels  of  account  into  dollars,  720  tach  are  reck- 
oned equal  to  $1000 ;  though  in  weighing  money 


linguist  and  comprador,  pilotage,  bar-boats,  te 
$373.  But  vessels  loaded  with  rice  are  exempts' 
from  the  measurement  cfaai^ ;  alao  from  tbi 
entrepot  and  leang-tous  fees,  oomprisiag  Iks 
greater  part  of  the  cumshaw. 
The  heaviness  of  the  port  charna,  partiaikdf 


717  tacls  are  reckoned  for  $10(K),  making  the  on  small  vessels  (the  cumshaw  being  the 
value  of  the  tael  of  dollar  silver  about  5s.  lOd.   on  all),  Joinod  to  the  contraband  nature  <rftks 
This  is,  however,  subject  to  variation.  '  opium  trade,  have  led  to  an  extensively  oqia- 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metals  is  expressed  ized  system  of  smuggling  at  Lintin.  At  tUi 
by  dividing  their  wdght  into  100  couat  parts  island,  oituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  laall 
called  (oiuff,— an  ingot  of  94  touch  being  under- .  veaseb  transship  thehr  cargoes  into  laffe  cais; 
stood  to  contain  94  parts  of  pure  metal  and  6  of  ships  are  also  stationed  here  vrUh  rioe.  wkkA 
alloy.  The  sjfcte  silver  used  in  ingots,  as  a  sub-  thev  sell  in  sufficient  quantities  to  vessels  Bf«tJ 
stitute  for  money,  is  never  perfcKCtty  pure;  in  arrived,  to  exempt  firom  p<Mt  diargea.  It  Is  Bite- 
commerce  it  is  seldom  found  above  96  touch.  \  wuc  the  chief  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  iUp* 
That  received  of  Ute  years  for  opium  at  Lintin  :  are  constantly  lying  as  depdts  for  the  drug.  Maiij 
has  been  found  to  contain  a  considerable  admix- ;  other  smuggling  vesseb  lie  at  the 


turc  of  gold,  which  has  enhanced  its  value.         '.  and  even  the  price  current  states  artldea  aa  dd- 

llemittancea  to  China  may  be  made  either ,  verable  in  the  course  of  the  regular  trade  aad  ia 

dh'ect  or  in  bills  on  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bom-   that  by  smuggling  indiscriminately.  All  this  eoe* 

bay,  to  be  sold  in  Canton.    At  Canton,  bills  on   traband  traffic  is  conducted  in  the  preeenee  of  tke 


London  are  drawn  at  6  months*  sight,  the  usual  j  imperial  fleet,— a  sufficient  proof,  if  any_«cr« 
rate  being  about  48.  lOd.  per  dollar.  I  wanting,  of  the  corruption  of  the  native 


In  the  preceding  article,  we  have  conflned  our  attention  to  the  course  of  trade  as  It  existed  prior 
to  the  seixure  of  the  British  superintendent.  Captain  Elliot,  by  Commissioner  Lin,  in  April  lfl>> 
A  narrative  of  the  hostile  operations  which  followed  that  event  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  bat 
should  any  new  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Chinese  government  before  the  work  is  coinpleMd, 
they  wUl  be  noticed  in  a  supplement    For  other  details  we  vftw  to  the  articles  OnoM  and  Txa. 
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CHINA-ROOT,  a  1a^  inberose  knotty  root,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour 
m  the  outside  and  redduli-white  within,  produced  by  a  species  of  smiiaz  {SmUar 
!3UiMi).  It  was  formerly  imported  from  China,  and  employed  in  medicine,  but  of 
ate  years  it  has  been  much  nei^leeted  by  European  practitioners.  Various  species 
if  amlaz  are  eommon  in  Jamaica,  where  the  root  is  in  great  repute,  and  held  equal 
B  qnalitj  to  the  oriental  kind.   (JiinsUi^s  Mat.  Indica.) 

CHINUHILLA,  a  little  qnadrupedCCftmcAiAi  lanigera)  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
i  its  fbr.  which  exceeds  in  warmth  and  softness  that  of  any  other  animal,  and 
lai  kmg  Men  known  as  an  ezpensiTe  and  useful  article  in  the  dross  of  ladies.  The 
br,or  rather  wool,  is  of  an  asn-gray  colour,  and  sufficiently  loiu^  for  spinninf(.  In 
iDgth,  the  creature  is  six  inches  flrom  the  nose  to  the  root  of  tuo  tail,  with  small 
lointea  ears,  a  short  munle,  teeth  like  the  house-rat,  and  a  tail  of  moderate  length. 
It  *>*lM«fp  to  the  Rodeniiaf  or  gnawing  animals,  and  lives  in  burrows  under  ground, 
n  the  open  country,  in  the  northern  prorinces  of  Chili.    [Fur.] 

CHINTZ  (Ihu  SU*.  Fr.  Indiennst.  Ger.  Zitxe.  It.  Indiane,  For.  ChUtu. 
Etas.  SUf.  Sp.  ChiieSf  ZaraMa\  a  peculiar  style  of  fast-printed  calico,  in  which 
igures  of  many  different  colours  are  impressed  upon  a  white  or  light-coloured 
EFoaixL         

CHLORATE,  or  OXYMURIATE  OF  POTASH,  an  interesting  compound  of 
dilorio  add  ana  potash,  which,  when  strongly  triturated,  crackles,  throws  out 
if^AMj  and  heeomes  huninons.  It  is  extensiTelV  manufactured  in  consequence  of 
tif  nie  in  the  preparation  of  li^t-matchee,  and  a  detonating  priming  for  firearms 
bavinc  percussion-locks. 

dHlORIDE  OF  LIME,  OR  BLEACHING  POWDER,  U  prepared  by  passing 
•hkffine  into  chambers  containing  firesh  slacked  lime  in  fine  powder,  hj  which  the 
(as  is  eopioiiBlT  absorbed,  with  extrication  of  heat.  It  is  a  dry  white  powder. 
peeseMing  a  &mt  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a  strong  penetrating  taste.  When  agitated 
iHUi  water,  a  portion  is  dissolred  ^  and  the  solution,  called  bleaching  liquor^  con- 
tSBi  bo4h  chlosine  and  lime.  This  compound  is  extensively  used  as  a  bleaching 
■ateriaL  Its  power  for  this  purpose,  and  conseaueutly  its  commercial  value,  may 
be  ealimated  by  its  action  upon  a  solution  of  indigo  of  known  strength  (Ann,  of 
nUJL  zzIt.  21^.  The  composition  of  bleaching-powder  is  variously  stated.  ^  A 
merfrn  of  chloride  of  lime  of  the  best  qualitv  usually  sold  in  Loudon,  consisted 
of  1  equiralent  of  chlorine,  2  of  lime,  and  2  of  water "  iBrande^t  Chemutry), 
Chlnrioe  of  lime  is  also  used  for  fomigation,  from  its  possessing  the  property,  when 
expoaed  to  air,  of  checking  contagion  or  destroying  noxious  emuvia. 

Cbloridb  of  Potash  aho  Soda.— These  compounds  likewise  possess  bleaching 
the  price  of  the  alkalis  has  led  to  their  being  superseded  for  general 


purjpoecs  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  though  they  are  still  used  by  some  bleachers  and 
rahco-printers  for  their  more  aelicate  processes.  The  chloride  of  soda  is  also 
naplojed  as  a  substitute  for  ashes  in  vanous  manufactures. 

CULORIN£,the  most  energetic  of  the  chemical  elements,  is  obtained  by  the 
Mtion  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  When  pure,  it  is  a  greenish- 
yellow  coloured  gas,  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour, 
and  riolently  irritates  the  nostrils,  windpipe,  and  lungs,  when  inhalcdf.  The  solution, 
which  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  or  cnlorine  gas  through  cold  water,  has  the 
eoloar,  taste,  and  most  of  the  other  properties  of  the  gas  itself.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  its  bleaching  power  :  it  is  also  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  destroyer  of 
eontagioiis  matter  and  of  bad  odours  ;  and  hence  forms  an  important  ingredient 


ly  nseful  substances. 

CHOCOLATE  (Fr.  Chocolat,  Ger.  Schokolale,  It.  Cioceolata.  For.  &  Sp. 
Oboffs/g/g),  a  kind  of  paste  or  ci^e,  chiefly  prepared  with  the  triturated  cocoa-nut 
iTktobmma  cacao)  alter  haying  b^  roasted,  and  other  ingredients,  the  chief  of 
which  are  sugar,  vanilla,  and  a  little  cinnamon.  It  abounds  with  nutritive  matter, 
hot  contains  an  oil  which  is  of  difficult  digestion.  A  small  quantity  only  is  used  in 
this  eonntiT,  which  is  nearly  all  of  British  manufacture.  Foreigners  generally  prefer 
the  Spanish  chocolate,  but  ours  is  made  with  more  care,  and  is  less  oily. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION,  an  English  law  term,  denoting  that  kind  of^  property  of 
which  the  owner  is  not  in  the  actual  occupation,  though  he  has  a  legal  right  en- 
titKnghim  to  obtain  the  possession  by  a  suit. 

CHROMIUM,  a  metal  resembling  iron  in  colour,  brittle,  and  difficult  of  f\ision. 
Sp.  gr.  5*9.  It  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  its  metallic  state,  but  several  of  its  com- 
pounds are  osed  in  the  arts.  In  commerce,  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  forms  of  chromate 
of  iron  and  chromate  of  lead. 

Cbromatb  of  Iron,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chrome  with  protoxide  of  iron,  is 
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found  in  Unst  in  Shetland,  in  France,  and  near  Baltimore  in  America.  It  oeeon 
massiTe,  and  in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  imperfect  metallio 
lustre.    Sp.  gr.  4*3.    It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash. 

Chromatb  of  Lead,  or  Red  Lead,ia  found  native  in  the  ^Id  mines  of  Bereiof  ia 
Siberia,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Brazil,  and  is  easily  prepued  bj  mijov 
chromate  of  potash  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  occurs  maasiTe  and  erystaDiMi 
colour  deep  orange-red  ;  when  pulTerized,  orange-yellow.  Sp.  ^.  6.  It  is  a  ralnable 
pigment,  and  is  used  both  in  ou  and  water  colours,  in  ealico-|^inting,  and  in  dyeing. 

Chbomate  op  Potash  is  a  salt  of  a  bitter  disajneeable  taste  ;  crystals  yellow. 
Sp.  gr.  2*6.  The  Bi-chromaie  of  potash  is  prepared  from  the  chronutte  ;  it  has  a 
bitter  penetrating  metallic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*98.  This  salt  is  largely  manufiMtued 
in  Glasgow,  for  tne  use  of  calico-printers. 

The  other  compounds  chiefly  in  use  are  the  Oside  of  Chromium,  employed  to  girt 
a  green  colour  to  glass  and  to  porcelain,  and  Chromio  Aoid^  which,  fnmi  its  pro* 
pertv  of  destroying  most  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters,  is  MTantageooiiy 
employed  in  calico-printing. 

dHRONOMETER.    [Watch.] 

CHRYSOBERYL,  a  gem  much  prized  when  transparent  and  free  tnm  flawi. 
Its  colour  is  green,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  tinge,  and  oocaaonallT 
presenting  internally  an  opalescent  blueish- white  light.  It  oconrs  crystallijed,  IM 
in  rolled  fragments.  Sp.  gr.  37.  Localities,  Connecticut,  Ceylon,  and  Brasl  ftvm 
whence  the  finest  specimens  are  procured.    iPhillipt.) 

CHRYSOLITE,  an  ornamental  stone  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  sometiniestiagBd 
with  green  or  brown  ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  and  possessing  double  the  powv 
of  refraction.  It  is  found  in  angular,  or  somewhat  rounded  crystalline  masneSjtnrt 
in  prismatic  crystals.    Sp.  gr.  3*4.    The  best  specimens  are  brought  f^tmi  Egypt. 

CHRYSOPRASE  is  a  rare  pale-green  calcedon^,  found  in  Upper  ^esiaaiid 
Vermont,  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  mckel.  It  loses  the  delieaey  d 
its  original  hue  by  being  much  handlea  or  worn  as  an  ornament :  it  is,  howefV, 
much  prized  bjr  jewellers,  and  usually  out  into  a  convex  form. 

CHlJNAM,  in  oriental  commerce,  is  quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells. 

CIDER  (Fr.  Cidre.  Ger.  Zider^  Apfeittein),  the  wine  of  the  anple,  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  the  English  ''  cider  counties,"  which  lie  sometning  in  the  fom 
of  a  horse-shoe  around  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  best  are  Worcester  and  HereM 
on  the  N.,  and  Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  S.  In  Ireland,  it  is  made  of  good  qua* 
lity  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  Generally  speaking,  t^ose  appki 
that  are  considerably  astringent,  and  are  unfit  for  the  table  or  culmary  porposei, 
make  the  best  cider.  From  24  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  are  required  to  make  a 
hogshead,  the  price  of  which  varies  fW)m  £2  to  £5,  according  to  season  and  quality. 
The  harvest  is  in  September,  but  the  liquor  is  not  fit  for  sale  until  Maidi ;  it 
improved  by  keeping.  Cider  is  made  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Normandy ;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  may  be  considered  as  the  common  beverage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  except  in  large  towns. 


An  annual  licente  to  retail  cider  in  Enjrland  Is  granted  by  the  Exebe,  on  an  afipiieatioa  i 
to  tliat  required  for  a  beer  license  [Bbkr],  the  payment  being  £3,  .It.,  if  the  liquor  Im  to  btdnoA 
on  the  premises ;  £1,  Is.,  if  it  is  not  (4  dc  5  Wm.  IV.  c  8A,  and  3  A  4  Vict.  e.  61).  The  Mjflf 
lOs.  a-barrel  on  cider  was  repealed  in  1830. 

CINCHONA.    [Peruvian  Bark.] 

CINNABAR  (Fr.  Cinnabre.  Ger.  Zinnoher.  Sp.  Ctnabrio,  It.  CSiui6fV>,a 
mineral  ore,  consisting  of  mercury  combined  with  sulphur,  from  which  quicksilvsr 
is  generally  obtained  oy  distillation.  A  similar  compound,  prepared  aiiiilciaOy 
and  powdered,  forms  the  pigment  termed  Vermilion. 

CLNNAMON  (Du. /Tan^tf/.  Yr^Cnnnelle,  Get.  Zxmmet,  KanehL  It.  CfaM&. 
Sp.  Canela,  Por.  Canella),  a  valuable  aromatic  bark  obtained  firom  a  small  tres, 
a  species  of  Cinnamomum,  found  in  Ceylon.  The  tree  is  seldom  peeled  hdoft 
the  ninth  ^ear,  and  the  proper  time  is  from  May  to  October.  After  the  bark  if 
removed,  it  is  firmly  bound  up  for  about  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  nndergossa 
kind  of  fermentation,  which  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  outer  b»k  firom  tiie 
epidermis  and  green  matter  under  it,  which  are  carefully  scraped  off  the  Osyka 
cinnamon.  The  substance  then  speedily  dries,  contracts,  and  assumes  a  quilled  or 
pipe  appearance.  These  pieces  or  qnills  are  inserted  into  each  other,  the  snuUkr 
bemg  surrounded  by  larger  ones.  It  is  then  carefully  examined,  sorted,  pat  ap 
into  bundles,  and  wrapped  in  double  cloths  made  of  hemp.  The  interstiees 
between  the  bales  are  filled  with  black  pepper,  a  mode  of  paclung  originally me- 
tised  by  the  Dutch,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  the  English,  as  it  ia  aaid  to 
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both  nioM.  Hm  best  Ceykm  cinnamon  oecun  in  pieces  about  40 
Bgy  eacn  containing  from  six  to  eight  <|nill8  or  rolls.  It  is  of  a  Ui^t 
bar,  neariy  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth,  shining,  admits  of  a  consideraole 
bendftBg  baore  it  breaks,  nactnre  splintery,  has  a  pleasant  warm  aromatic 
Ightl J  astrincent,  with  a  mild  degree  of  sweetness.  When  chewed,  the 
toflse  soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  month.  Other  rarieties  of  cinnamon 
zade  are  coarser  and  thicker,  and  are  not  so  pungent  and  sweet.  The 
■aea  of  cinnamon  as  a  spice  for  seasoning,  are  well  uiown.  It  is,  besides, 
of  the  materia  medica,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  accompaniment  to 
lidiies. 

MMi  and  cassia  differ  fitmi  each  other  in  little  except  the  degree  in  which 
btie  principle  exists  in  them.  There  are  many  contradictory  statements 
ipeeies  of  Gtmamemum  from  which  they  are  obtained.  According  to  the 
nd  anthoritiee,  cinnamon  is  obtained  from  two  distinct  species,  Irat  it  is 
r  nnoertain  which  ont  of  sereral  yields  cassia.  The  best  cinnamon  is 
from  tiw  C,  Ze^lanicum  (Blume)  indigenous  only  to  Ceylon,  but  cultiyated 
3rmBl,  Guiana,  and  elsewhere;  and  tuit  of  China  is  said  to  be  the  produce 
irmnmiUmm  or  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 

ton  is  often  adulterated  with  cassia  or  cassia-liniea,  but  the  latter  may 
diatingnished  by  its  fracture  being  smooth,  and  oy  its  slimy  mucilaginous 
hoot  any  of  the  roughness  of  true  cinnamon.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
ions  which  haye  been  depriyed  of  their  essential  oil,->a  fraud  which  can 
Sstingaished  by  the  weaker  smell  and  taste. 

I  if  aopplied  with  this  article  almost  wholly  from  Ceylon,  of  which  it  forms 
onort.  It  was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  monopoly,  but  though  this  is 
,  n  is  still  liable  to  the  exoessiye  export  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.,  leyied  by  the 
Bnunent.  As  cassia  lignea.  howeyer,  can  now,  since  the  opening  or  the 
4ie,  be  obtained  at  Canton  for  about  3d.  per  lb.,  this  cheap  commodity  is 
Dg  itself,  for  many  purposes,  for  the  superior  cinnamon  or  Ceylon.  The 
f  tlie  latter  annually  imported  ayerages  about  600,000  lbs.  The  annual 
ion  in  this  country  at  present  is,  howeyer,  only  about  16,000  lbs.  The 
sported  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
ujt  West  Indies,  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

sadoB  Duurfcet  frar  qialltiflt  of  cfanuunon  are  dtetlogulabed,  the  price  of  which  in  bond 
iSMul  (Jan.  1841)  from  ai.  3d.  to  7a<  M.  per  lU 
f  ctauamoD  weigiis  9S|  Iba.  aToirdupoi& 

MUi-OiL,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica,  is 
wenared  from  the  coarsest  rart  of  the  bark,  by  maceration  in  sea-water, 
(natulinf^  with  a  slow  flre.  The  finest  has  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  ana 
sr  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  doye  taste.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
oils  of  cassia,  cherry  laurel,  or  bitter  almonds. 

IMON-STONE,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  with  occasionally  a 
r  oraa^e-yellow  tinge ;  translucent,  rarely  transparent,  lustre  resinous. 
&.  It  is  commonly  found  in  masses,  which  are  fml  of  fissures,  and  rarely 
I  fit  for  cutting.  Chief  localities,  Ceylon  and  Brazil. 
HE  PORTS,  a  Norman  term  applied  to  the  towns  of  Sandwich,  Doyer, 
4»nney,and  Hastings,  which  were  severed  by  William  I.  from  the  admin- 
of  the  counties  to  which  they  belonged,  and  erected  into  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction,  with  the  yiew  of  securing  his  communications  with  the 
fp  and  rendering  this  maritime  line  one  of  the  grand  outworks  of  the 
.  They  were  inyested  with  valuable  privileges,  and  placed  under  the 
I  of  Dover  Castle,  vrith  the  title  of  Lord  Wa^en  of  tne  Cinque  Ports. 
m  original  ports  were  afterwards  added,  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  and  twentv- 
tdinale  ports  or  members, — ^the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  collectively 
r  from  Birchington,  near  Margate,  in  Kent,  to  Seaford  in  Sussex.  The 
Ion  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  almost  entirely  broken  up  by  the  Parlia- 
sad  Municipal  Reform  Acts :  but  the  warden  still  possesses  an  admiralty 
Ml,  with  the  execution  of  writs  and  custody  of  debtors. 
JLATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  applied  to  ^  all  instruments  of  interchange 
the  prodnctions  and  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  distributed  ;  every 
isii  isrres  and  is  received  as  a  inode  of  payment,  or  which  constitutes  the 
ttoney-prioe  which  appears  in  price-currents."  (Mr  Tooke'i  Evidence^  Par, 
\  BaM  if  iBme,  1840 :  Q.  3285.) 

AHON  is  toe  amoont  of  such  currency  in  use.  When  the  term  is  used  in 
to  a  baiik*  it  means  the  amount  of  its  paper  issues. 
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CmiC  ACID  3  4ftcia0i  Vf  m  ifci^iijl  piwiw  tkom  lemoB  or  Imw  joiei. 
It  iinB  MKoahl  <r??cfc!B^  4t  w*aA  ihe  jrawj  i|;aKe  ii  %  n|^  ibombie  pvioL 
'nvv  ^v»  »  lovr  ;h«.  %ad  u«  foisUe  m  SHimBS  Vtm  thaa  tlidr  own  w«|^ 
«f  «»«i  sad  baif  tSbiir  vwiis  «f  n^tlrng  water.  TIht  aIso  dinolve  in  aleoML 
T^  ATvr&fs  ?r«iv«rsiM«  4^  dsrie  acii  alfiirded  bjaoLtka^f  goodlenonjidce  n 
acorn  4  4z.  T^  u^i  m  rnpareii  ^j  a  frw  ■■■■fulaiim  uwNi  an  extoum 
«n>.  I:  »  <moL07«ii  by  ea2>M  p«at« :  whife  m  the  form  «  lime  jnioe  it  n 
mutd  xi  xa.  i^.'bilfjfts  jr^g.  aad  in  ptcituunic  atsrvr.  With  walifiahfe  bases  it 
iirmi  ttiE«  ealjeii  ctanuirt^  wozch  are  applied  to  Taiioas  puposes.     iBrmuiit 

CITKuN « Fr.  rLlrwM/ rvrtf.  Gtr.  Smeemdt.  It.  Cm/rtH  di  eedro.  Sf^AeUm 
9rHa  I.  UK  frois  «f  t2ke  O/rv*  wi&»«  a  tree  oowinic  in  Maddn,  Spain,  Italy. 
Fersa.  a»i  ocIkt  Dtac«iw  TV  frvis  »  oUoof.  fve  or  ax  inches  in  length,  warted 
aad  Aorvwi  wo^  a  nc<h  reflow-  lind,  and  a  fabacid  bat  edible  palp.  It  ii 
chitftfr  Talwd,bi#wvver.  tortiK  frafnnc«  of  the  lind,  from  which  a  dehcatesimi* 
meat  B  pr?pared.  IVie  are  a  cmt  Taiftetj  of  citrons.  The  jfn^vrvrf  d/rowait 
a  larre  kiad.  mach  cmemtd  bj  ibe  Chinese,  who  place  tnem  upon  potceliii 
dijbeft.  and  haxe  them  xa  their  apartments  to  €11  the  air  with  fira^^nnee.  Anotker 
variety  b  in  gr«at  lifin  I  by  the  Jews,  who  nse  it  as  a  conserre  ai  their  Femt  d 
Tabcnaclesw  Chroos  are  ^eaeraliy  imported  in  lAlt  and  water,  and  uuartinn 
pRserred  with  fccar. 

CIVET,  a  Tahable  perfiow  obtained  from  the  cirei  cat  (Fievrr«  dM(te),i 
natire  of  Braiil.  Goxsea,  Madafascar,  and  the  East  Indies;  bat  of  wtuefawualHn 
are  kept  for  commerdal  porpooes  in  Holland.  This  perfome  b  prodneed  by  bilk 
sexes,  and  is  contained  in  two  caTities  or  pockets  paced  beneath  the  tail;  tbw 
canities  are  nwoth  intcmaiiT,  and  coTered  with  nnmeroos  small  pores,  eoBMSetad 
with  the  glands  from  which  it  is  secreted.  It  is  of  a  clear  Tellowish  or  brownh 
eoloor,  aboot  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  aniform  throoi^oat.  Undiloted,  tks 
smell  is  oftnsTdy  stroni^,  bat  when  mixed  with  other  sobetanees,  it  beesMi 
what  some  consideT  a  frajpant  perfome.  Ciret  was  formerly  in  hi^  r^vte  is 
Europe,  bat  is  at  present  tittle  nsed^  exceptinif  in  the  composition  of  some  kmds  tf 
perfomery,  to  increase  the  power  of  other  scents.  When  genuine  it  is  wwth  Onb 
jOs.  to  4Cis.  an  ounce. 

CLAFTER,  a  name  ^Ten  to  the  fathom  in  Germany  and  Switaeriand. 

CLARET,  a  name  giren  in  this  country  to  the  rea  wine  of  Medoe,  imported 
from  Bordeaux,  or  more  commonly  a  mixtore  of  that  and  the  wine  of  Bemokrio, 
in  Spain,  or  some  foil-bodied  French  wine.  In  France,  CkAret  is  a  general  ma* 
for  aU  rose-coloured  wines.    [Wixe.] 

CLEARING  A  SHIP  is  registering  her  name  and  cargo,  on  learing  aporti 
in  the  books  of  the  costomhonse. 

CLEARING-HOUSE.    [Baxk.] 

CLOCK  (Fr.  Horloge.  Ger.  Wanduhr^  Uhr^  Groue-Uhr^  a  timepieee 
constructed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  watch,  but  naTing  its  bs* 
tion  regulated  by  a  pendulum,  instead  of  a  balance  ana  spring.  The  etrly 
history  of  clocks  is  enyeloped  in  obscurity;  but  the  invention  of  the  pendolon 
clock  18  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  twenty  ^ears  after  the  discorery  of  tbe 
isochronal  property  of  the  pendulum  by  Galileo  in  1639.  Many  of  the  most  tn* 
portant  improvements  on  the  machinery  of  the  clock  have  been  the  work  of  Ea^* 
lishmen  :  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  anchor  escapement  of  Clement,  a  London 
clockmaker,  in  1680,  Harrison's  pendulum,  and  Granam's  d^kd-beat  escapeiDent. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  clock  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  London.  As  in 
the  case  of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  are  made  by 
different  sets  of  workmen,  and  polished  and  adjusted  by  others.  The  forNgn  clocks 
imported  into  the  United  Kingaom  consist  chieily  of  German  or  Nuremberg  wooden 
clocks.    [Watches.] 

Clockmaken  aro  bound  to  engrave  upon  the  dial-plate  their  name  and  residence. 

The  Importation  and  exportation  of  clocks  and  watches  are  regulated  by  the  act  3  dc  4  Wo.  Tf- 

C.62,  fifiMdc  104.      [CUSTDMB.] 

Clocks  and  watches  for  vrivtAe  tut,  however,  not  being  marked  in  the  maimer  roqnired  by  tbe 
said  act,  roav  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  proper  duty,  upon  the  party  tn^irftig  «  dedaiviua 
of  his  entire  Ignorance  of  the  law  at  the  time  he  ptrchasod  the  clocks  and  watch(»,  and  that  tlu? 
are  for  his  own  private  use.    (T.  0.  SepUmlxr  4,  \&».) 

CLOFF,  the  namo  given  to  a  small  commercial  allowance  or  deduction  (coid- 
monly  2  lbs.  per  bale),  made  from  the  original  weight  of  some  kinds  of  commodities 
on  thoir  salo.    It  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 
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CLOYERrSEED  (Do.  irartwr-MMMf.  Fr.  Stmenee  de  trejlf.  Get,  Kleetaai),  the 
vodoee  of  s  plant  {Trtfoiium)  of  which  there  are  two  principal  kiuds :  red  clover, 
I  Mtanial;  and  wkiie  or  Dutch  clover,  a  perenniaL  Red  and  white  clover  seeds 
n  largdy  imported  finom  Germany,  Holfand,  Belginm,  l^'rance,  and  the  United 
iUtes;  and  alxmt  100,000  cwts.  are  annually  enter^  for  home  consumption.  As 
be  foreiga  seed  frequently  contains  weeds,  its  quality  should  be  examined  by 
■essiug  the  moistened  thumb  to  the  sample,  and  looking  to  the  colour  and 
fannpneea  of  the  seeds  which  are  turned  up. 

An  acre  of  eloTor  will,  on  sood  land,  produce  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of 
rr  hay  ;  of  which  two  tons  wul  be  procured  from  the  first  cutting,  and  one  and 

h^  from  the  second  ;  on  highly  manured  land,  greater  crops  are  obtained. 

CLOVES  (Du.  Kruuinagelen.  Fr.  Chut  de  girofle.  Qer.  Geteurznelken,  It. 
Xara^biM.  Por.  Cravoa  da  India,  Sp.  Clamltoc.  Rus.  Gwotdika),  the  unexpanded 
Med  flowers  of  the  dove-tree  {Caryopkylius  aromalicut),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
Imj  haTe  somewhat  the  form  of  a  naiL  Their  colour  ^ould  be  of  a  deep  pitch- 
lown,  uitemall}r  reddish;  their  smell  strong,  peculiar,  and  agreeable;  and  their 
■sis  warm,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  The  beet  are  large,  heavy,  brittle,  but  not 
roBbly,  and  wbiea  pressed,  exude  a  little  oil.  When  ught,  son,  wrinkled,  dirty, 
•le^  anid  withoat  smell  or  taste,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  having  probably  been 
*■—■■*  in  water  before  bein^  dried  (Duncan*s  Dupentatory).    Europe  was  for 


kmg  time  supplied  exclusively  from  Amboyna,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
B&DS  IS  monopouxed  by  the  Dutch;  bnt  the  clove-tree  has  now  been  carried  to  most 
f  tlM  tropiesl  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  Sumatra,  and  the  western 
wria  of  uie  Iiidian  Archipelago,  to  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
iMoitiaajbat  the  oloves  are  of  inferior  <iuality.  Those  of  Amboyna  are  reckoned 
kstat.  Tlie  average  quantity  of  this  spice  ent«:ed  for  home  consumption  is  about 
HQJWW  Pw, 

CS^OTB-Ou.  Gloves  yield  by  distillation  nearly  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of 
■Miftial  oil,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  having  the  flavour  of  the  clove,  but  comparatively 
■iUflr.    ^-jP*  1*034.    It  is  a  powerful  stimulant. 

COACH^  CARRIAGE.  The  coachmaking  trade  is  carried  on  principally  in 
LoBdon  and  Edmburgh,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in  most  large  towns 
ilBogglioiit  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  manufacture 
m  estimated  at  about  6000.  Besides  making  coaches  for  sale,  a  number  of  manu- 
ketniers  are  partiallv  en^^aged  in  the  stago-ooach  business,  by  lending  out  vehicles 
ta  specnlators,  and  keepmg  them  in  repair,  in  return  for  about  2jd.  or  3d.  for 
ray  mile  tnvelled.  A  few  are  exported  to  India  and  other  places  ;  but 
ilsiOBt  none  are  imported, — a  circumstance  attributable  partly  to  the  state  of 
ixeeUenoe  to  which  the  manufacture  has  arrived  in  this  country,  and  partly  to 
the  high  import  duty  on  foreign  carriages. 


Cboeker  an  muler  the  manngement  of  the  Post-oflScc.  Hackney  Coaches  are  subject  to 
regulaifcms  In  different  districts :  the  hacknoy  and  stage  carriages  of  London  arc  regulated 
iiv  the  acta  1  Ac  S  Wm.  IV.  e.  22,  and  1  4c  2  Vict.  c.  79 ;  the  tirst  of  which  imposes  a  license-duty 
N  £S  to  keep  and  let  to  hire  any  hackney  carriage,  besides  lOs.  weekly  during  the  continuance 


r  Gsrriaaer,  or  all  carriages  where  separate  fares  shall  be  paid  by  passengers  for  places 
I,  are  iqbject  in  Britain  to  the  following  duties  and  regulations,  in  terms  of  3  dc  3  Wm.  IV. 
a  ISO;  3  ^  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  48 ;  and  2  4c  3  Vict,  c  66  :— 

Ibr  evary  orfginal  Ucoue  to  be  taken  out  yearly  by  the  person  who  shall  keep  any  stage  ^  s.  d. 
carriage,  namaly,  for  each  carriage 5    u    0 

Aad  for  avenr  rapplementary  license  for  the  same  carriage,  for  which  any  such  original 
Ueenae  diail  have  been  granted,  which  shall  be  taken  out  in  anv  of  the  several  cases 
pwxtiied  lor  by  the  act  during  the  period  for  which  such  origin^  1  icense  was  granted . . 0    1    0 

Am  in  raapacl  of  every  mile  which  any  such  stage  carriage  riiall  be  licensed  to  travel,  the  fol- 
lowing tatea  of  duty  per  mile,  name^, — If  licensed  to  carry  not  more  than  6  passengers,  Id. 
per  noila :  more  than  6,  and  not  more  than  10,  l||d.  per  mile  ;  and  for  each  3  additional  pas- 
acBgars,  ftd.  per  mile. 

TIm  proprietors  of  rmilways  in  Britain  shall  pay  for  all  passengers  conveyed  by  hire  in  carriages 
at  tbe  rate  of  ^d.  per  xnile  for  every  four  passengers  so  conveyed ;  and  they  ore  required  to 
tAw9  aeeiirlty  tliat  tliey  sliall  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  same,  and  pay  the  duties.  The 
Trmwiry  b,  liowever,  aathorixed  to  compound  for  these  duties. 

Duties  shall  attach  on  every  horse  let  for  hire,  or  used  either  as  a  saddle-horse,  or  for  drawing 
any  eaniage,  and  in  respect  of  every  horse  of  anv  mourning  coach  or  hearse,  except  for 
drawing  any  atage  carriage  or  hackney  carriage,  gomg  no  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  Post- 
oOioe,  nor  any  lUi  cart. 

Blage  otfTtagaa,  tlie  roof  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  0  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
the  bearing  <tf  which  on  the  ground  shall  not  be  less  than  A\  feet  from  tlie  centre  of  the  track 
of  tbe  right  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  left  wheel,  if  licensed  to  airry  not  more 
than  9  pamengeni.  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  5  ont«ide ;  Ui  to  12  ditto,  8  out- 
ttde ;  Idto  15  ditto,  11  ooUide ;  16  to  18  ditto.  12  outside ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  any  greater 
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number  than  18,  shall  be  allowad  to  carry  not  moN  than  S  aiMitional  pMNOfpan  oatrid«fcr 
every  3  additional  poMengen  lioenaed  to  cany,  under  penalty  of  £i.  Drlrar,  guard,  lod 
children  in  lap,  not  to  be  counted  aa  paasengeri ;  9  children  under  7  yean  to  be  reekooBd  m 
1  paMenger.  Mopenon  to  tit  on  luggage  on  roof,  normore  than  1  beride  the  driver;  penalty 
£5.  Justices,  road-sunreyors,  toll-ke^iert,  dre.  are  Mtthofised  to  canae  earrlagee  and  kf- 
gage  to  be  measured,  and  paaaengera  counted. 
The  other  resulationa  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  name-platea  of  the  prtq^eton,  aad  tka 
conduct  of  the  oriver  and  guard. 

ASSESSED  TAXES  ON  CAKRIAOES. 


CarrioQet  wiOiJbur  wheels  or  More, 


PRIVATB  CARRIAOSS. 


No.| 


Each 


C-arrUce. 


1 
9 
3 


£8.  d. 

ff    0  0 

6  lU  0 

7  0  0 


No, 


4 

5 
6 


Each 
Carria^. 

£  a.    d. 
7  10    0 

7  17    6 

8  4    0 


Nrt. 


Each 
Carriage 


7 
8 
9 


£a.   d. 
8  10    0 

8  16    0 

9  1    6 


And  so  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  number  of 

such  carriages. 
For  every  additional  body  used  in  the  £  a.  d. 

aame  carriage 3   3    0 

Carriagea  kept  to  bo  let  for  hire  with 

poatnorses, each 3    0    0 

If  drawn  by  one  horse,  each 4  lU    0 

Carriagea  let  by  coachmakers  without 

horses,  each 6    0    0 

Carriages  ieith  two  Kheds. 

Each  carriage  for  private  use 3    5    0 

Ditto  kept  ror  hire  with  post  horses.  .300 
Ditto  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  or 

mules 4  10    0 

For  every  additional  body  used  in  the 

samecarriage Ill    6 

Rtduced  Duties bif  Ist  Wm,  IF.  c  35. 
Four-wheel  carriages  with  each  whed 

of  less  diameter  than  30inches,drawn 

by  noniea  or  mules  above  19  handa 

ana  not  above  13  hands  in  height, 

each 3    5    0 

Carriagea  used  bv  common  carricro, 

and  occasionally  carrying  pasaen 


gers,  with  4  wheels 9 

Ditto,  with  9  wheels 1 


10 
5 


£j(«Mfieion«.— Carrlafeiwlthleaathan4«hc8li, 
not  kept  for  hire  or  iwoOt  (eze^  for  ths  eon- 
veyanoe  of  priaooera  or  panpen),  and  drawi  kf 
one  horse,  mare,  or  gudtaif ,  or  mule  only,  aad 
not  otherwise,  wfaatarrer  maj  ba  tibo  tern  ar 
conatmetion  of  mcfa  oarriafe,  or  the  nataririi 
with  which  the  aame  shall  be  built  or  fitted  19; 
provided  that  the  ptioe  or  value  of  snob  cairiaii^ 
together  with  the  enaiiion  ox  cnahlons,  aadcroy 
or  any  other  article  or  thing  uaed  tbaravilh,  « 
beloiuring  Uiereto,  ahail  not  exceed,  or  at  aagf 
time  have  exceedeid,  the  sum  of  £91 ;  bat  cnn 
anch  carriage  must  have  the  name,  pbea  ■ 
abode,  and  ooenpation  of  the  owner,  paiBled  ta 
atraijcht  lines,  in  whito  upon  a  blaek  grooad,  or 
in  black  uponi  a  vrhite  groond,  upon  the  taek 
part  of  the  bodv  of  audi  carriage,  or  if  then  la 
no  back  part,  then  upon  the  panel  of  the  ikht 
or  off  side;  or  if  there  be  no  auch  panel,  Imb 
upon  some  other  oonqricooos  part  of  nehridi; 
or  if  there  be  no  sudi  side,  then  upon  teeatn 
part  of  the  right  or  offside  shaft,  in  Itmianta 
racters,  in  words  at  length,  eaeh  letter  beiogeM 
inch  in  height,  and  of  a  prmrttonale  bwMfti 
and  In  such  pbdn  and  eonspacnoua  maanarthal 
the  same  shall  be  at  all  times  Tiaibte  and  Mk 
aU  hi  tenns  of  6 dc 7  Wm.  IV. c », and ITieL 
c61. 

Carriages  not  let  for  hire,  with  less  tfaaata 
wheels  of  a  diameter  under  30  Indies,  wbeee  At 
same  shall  be  drawn  by  ponies  or  mules nott» 
ceeding  19  hands  high. 

N.B.—By  act  3  Vict,  c  17,  an  addltkiHl  dalf 
of  9s.  per  pound  is  payable  on  all  assesHcaM 
commendng  95th  May  1840,  or  any  aubeefaeal 
year,  except  on  **  Carriagea  kept  to  be  M  for 

hire" 


Coaches  were  introduced  into  England  about  1570,  and  by  the  year  \(Wi  were  fai  general  1 
the  wealthy  classes.   Prior  to  their  introduction,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  waaoa  foot,aa 
horseback,  or  in  litters,— the  use  of  the  last,  however,  being  conflned  to  the  ^ick.  to  *  "  ' '' 
rank,  or  to  the  carriage  of  the  dead.    "  When  the  dau^ter  of  Henry  VII.  repaired  to  f 
in  1503,  she  travelled  for  the  most  part  on  a  '  foire  palirey,*  two  footmen  in  her  train. 


the  capital,  '  the  kyng  monted  upon  a  pallefroy,  teyth  the  quene  bajfnd  Ajms  /  and  ao  rode  taenv 
Edenborough  * "  (New  Edinburgh  Almanac,  1839).  Hired  coaches  were  first  used  in  169S:  M 
mail  coaches  were  not  introduced  until  1785.  In  1837  there  were  54  four-horse,  and  49  palrMne 
mail  coaches  in  England.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  any  of  these  was  l(if  miles  per  hooiji 
the  average  of  the  whole  being  8}  miles  per  hour.  There  were  besides  30  four-horse  mafla,  and 
5  pair-horse  mails  in  Ireland ;  and  10  four-horse  mails,  and  4  pair-horse  midls  in  Scotland.  Hw 
number  of  licensed  stage-coaches,  including  mails,  in  1837,  was  3096 ;  of  which  about  on»hsI 
(ld(r7)  began  or  ended  their  Journeys  in  London.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  in  1837  from  ear* 
riagcs  of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  tliat  from  horses)  was  £546,236. 

COAL  (Dan.  Steenkull  Du.  Stcenkoolcn.  Fr.  Charbon  He  terre.  Get,  Stti»- 
kohlen.  It.  Carboni  fossili.  Per.  Caruoes  de  terra.  Rus.  l/golj.  Sp.  Carbatut^ 
Herra,  Sw.  Stenkol)  is  the  result  of  the  mineralization  of  veg^ble  lemaiiii.  It 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  none  is  it  prodaced  so  abondaaUy  as  in 
Britain.  The  most  important  English  coal-fields  are  situated  in  NorthumberiaiM 
and  Durham  :  but  coal  is  likewise  found  in  large  quantities  in  Wales,  YorkfliiR» 
Lancashire,  Cumberland.  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  in  the  midland  conntiea.  1^ 
Scottish  coal-fields  are  cniefly  situated  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  districiS(ii 
Fife  and  in  Clackmannan.  In  Ireland  coal  is  worked  in  the  counties  of  AntaWi 
Leitrim,  and  Kilkenn}r;  but  the  produce  <^  that  part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  is  ao^ 
equal  to  the  consumption. 


ii  of  dUftnnt  kindi ;  u,  brmen  coal,  roond  ftt  Borej  in  DerotulurD,  vid  ii 


.)■  Tha  ^Bt  u  owHiw  coo/,  beekiue  its  p&rticlea  uc  Kift«iied  b;  heat,  and 
togcUm,  foimuiK  m  compact  muB  :  the  coal  found  at  Newcaitle,  around 
grter,  and  in  nuDj  other  puts  of  Engl&nd,  is  of  tbia  kind.  The  secgnd  ia 
^iSM  eoaL  fMm  the  ■pUntoTT  appearance  of  its  R-actme.  Tba  cAerry  cmd 
B  SteffoTOihire,  and  in  tba  iMghbanrlioad  of  Glasgow  :  iti  atraotare  a 
Ddit  la  moncMll;  broken  than  splint  coal.'nhichiB  mach  harder  ;  it  eaailj 
be,  and  ii  eonaomcd  ntpidlT,  burning  with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The 
)•  eanmtl  eeoL  wfaieli  it  niind  of  gtMi  pnritT  at  Wi^an  in  Laneashin  ;  in 
d  it  !■  oUIea  parrot  eeal:  it  emits  a  biiUiant  light,  possesses  a  Terr 
i  rtnetme,  and  is  peenliarl;  wc!l  fitted  for  the  manafactare  oT  j^.  Coal 
.  peat  ratMtj  of  qoalities,  aa  almost  overj  pit  has  in  trade  a  distinct 

of  this  mineral  in  Ea«land  u  fnel  extends  little  farther  baelc 
,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  leign  of  Cbules  I.  that  it  was 

London  and  other  targe  Imme.     Its  consumptiDo  hiu  ^co 

k  the  increase  of  population  and  indastry,  and  with  the  advances  iu 
inim.  Tlie  luTentioo  of  the  Meant-engme,  tlie  improred  mode  of 
Mines  Introduced  in  I81D,  and  the  adTanlaees  dcoiTed  Avm  the 
r  DaT7  (first  used  in  1816),  have  greatly  fadblalad  th«  iroAing  of 
n  times }  and  einos  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurr,  its 
MS  been  more  tliaD  doubled.  At  present  the  annual  consomption  of 
infdom  is  estimated  at  SOJMOfiOO  tons  which,  at  the  rate  oT  Ts.  per 
£10,500,000,— a  siun  oonsiderabW  exceeding  the  Talue  of  the 
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IfiSSfiliUmn  shipped  coaatways,  336,968  tons  consisted  of  culm,  which  waa 
Matwholly  from  Swansea,  Llaiielly,  and  Milford,  and  13,01$  tons  of  cindera, 
ftxim  Newcastle.  All  coal  sent  c^isstways  by  ma  w&s,  in  the  reign  of  Wm. 
dfeoted  to  a  tax  ofSi.  per  chaldron,  which,  during  the  late  war,  was  raised 
d. :  it  waa  reduced  ia  rS24  to  Gs.,  and  in  IHDl  it  was  repealed  ;  in  1330  tiie 
•  rielded  by  this  tax  amounted  to  £1,021,862. 

IK  an  act  (6  ft  7  Wm.  IT,  c.  10D)  was  passed  which  repealed  certain  pro- 
contained  in  three  previous  ads  (9  Ajine,  c  28  ;  A  Giv,  11.  c.  30 ;  and 
<.  III.  O.  69),  br  which  comlnnations  in  the  coal-tnde  to  enhance  the  price 
laeland  onlawftil,  and  whicb  also  had  the  effect  of  preventing  more  than 
none  from  carrying  on  trade  in  coals  in  partuenhlp. 
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The  coal-trade 
of  local  statutes 


in  diffbront  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  regnlated  by  a  great  Taristr 
J  the  shipments  from  the  l^^e  by  the  •*  Tom  act,**^6  Geo.  lY. 
c.  92,  which  provides  that  every  ship  must  he  load^  in  her  **  turn;"  and  the  Loo- 
don  trade  by  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  I V.  c.  76,  as  renewed  (I  &  2  Vict.  e.  101)  kt  7 
years  in  1838.    The  chief  proTisions  of  the  latter  are  the  following  >— 

Tho  duties  previoualy  payable  upon  coals  commuted  for  ISd.  opon  t-ntj  ton  add  wftMi  tht 
Umit^  of  the  dty  ;  namely. '8(L  per  ton  payable  to  the  fond  for  pobiie  improTeoiento ;  4d.  per  toa 
to  the  corporation  of  London  ;  and  Id.  per  ton  to  th«  coal  market.  Coal  Exebanx*  to  eootiDiN 
▼eitod  in  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  to  be  an  open  market,  {{  .^  4.  Court  of  Aldennen  dsj 
make  by-laws  to  regulate  the  market,  {  38.  Coals  to  be  sold  byweii^t ;  and  the  chaldroD  mei^ 
sure  formerly  used  to  be  reckoned  equal  25}  cwtv.,  $$  43,  44.  With  coals  exoeedinir  560  Ibi.  deli- 
vered from  any  lighter,  or  from  any  wharf  within  25  miles  of  the  General  Post  Ofllce,  the  irikr 
shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  immediately  on  arrival,  and  before  unloading,  a  ticket  spediyiaf 
the  name  of  the  coal,  and  the  quantity ;  and  a  weighing  machine  is  directed  to  be  carried  witi 
every  wagon,  and  tbe  carman  to  weigh  gratnitoosly  any  sack  eboaen  by  the  purchaser,  nader 
penalties  of  £20,  §  47.  Coals  above  560  lbs.  to  be  delivered  hi  sadca  contidning  either  112  Ibi.  or 
224  lbs.  net ;  coals  delivered  by  gang  labour  may  be  conveyed  in  sacks  containing  any  weif^  sDcfe 
being  first  mentioned,  and  may  be  delivered  in  bulk  if  the  purdiasen  think  111;  but  the  we^bt 
of  the  cart  and  coals  therein  »>hall  be  previously  ascertained  by  a  weighing  machine,  and  tht  sritarli 
ticket  shall  state  the  weight  of  the  cart  and  of  the  coals  therein,  uader  penalty  of  itSO. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  London  in  the  year  1837  amounted  to  2,626,997  torn, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  18.735  tons  Scot<;h,  33,259  ions  Welsh,  and  14,96S 
tons  Yorkshire,  were  brought  almost  wholly  fh>m  Newcastle,  Snnaerlaiid,  and 
Stockton  ;  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  London  with  eeab  ia 
tho  same  year  was  8720.  In  1838,  the  consumption  of  London  was  2,552,321  toM, 
and  in  1839, 2,611,616  tons. 

Of  late  years  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  both  in  and  out  of  FiHtiib- 
ment  by  a  system  under  which  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  London  market  is  fimited 
when  tne  prices  are  below  certain  donned  rates.  It  would  appear,  thai  ftr  tke 
ostensible  object  of  proventinff  an  undue  fluctuation  of  prices,  an  arran|;eBeat, 
called  **  Tho  Limitation  of  the  vends,"  has  (though  snbject  to  occasioDa]  inlemp- 
tions)  long  existed  among  the  coal-owners  in  Durham  and  Northnmberla&d.  vj 
which  the  quantity  to  be  raised  from  the  different  coUieries  is  apportioned  aeeoraiiS 
to  the  probable  demand.  **  When,"  says  Mr  Brandling,  ^  it  is  nnderatood  br  the 
coal-owners  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  coal-tnde  on  the  Tyne  and  Wetr 
are  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  a  representattTO  is  named 
for  each  of  the  collieries  ;  these  representatiTos  meet  together,  and  tnm  amoQ[pt 
them  choose  a  committee  of  nine  for  the  Tyne,  and  seren  for  the  Wear.  Ibisbcofff 
done,  the  proprietors  of  the  best  coals  are  caUed  upon  to  name  the  price  at  whSeK 
they  intend  to  sell  their  coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months  ;  according  to  thii 
price  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their  prices:  this  being  accomplished,  each 
colliery  is  requested  to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  ccKal  they  raise^aod 
the  powers  or  the  colliery,  that  is,  the  quantity  thai  each  particular  colliery  eoald 
raise  at  full  work  ;  and  upon  these  statements  the  committee,  ammtning  an  ima- 
ginary basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity  between  all  the  collieries, 
which  proportions  are  observed  whatever  quantity  the  markets  may  demand.  The 
committee  then  meet  once  a-month,  and  according  to  the  probable  demand  of  the 
ensuing  month,  they  issue  so  much  per  1000  to  the  diffbreni  collieries  ;  thai  ii,  if 
they  give  me  an  imaginary  basis  of  30,000,  and  my  neighbour  20,000,  accordinif  to 
the  quality  of  our  coals,  and  our  power  of  raising  them  in  the  monthly  quaatitT, 
if  they  issue  100  to  the  1000,  I  raise  and  sell  3000  during  the  month,  and  my 
neighbour  2000;  but  in  fixing  the  relative  quantities,  if  we  take  800,000  chaldrons 
as  tne  probable  demand  of  the  different  markets  for  the  year,  if  the  markets  ahonUi 
require  more,  an  increased  quantity  would  be  ^vcn  out  monthly,  so  as  to  raise  tbe 
annual  quantity  to  meet  the  demand,  were  it  double  the  onginal  quantity  oe- 
Bumed."    iPar,  Paper,  1830.)" 

The  criterion  by  which  the  coal-owners  are  guided  is  the  price  in  the  Londoa 
market.  This  price,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  very  much  under  the  control  ef  the 
coal-factors,  who,  it  is  said,  are  enabled,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  northern  0WB«rB» 
to  regulate  the  number  of  cargoes  to  he  unloaded,  and  in  this  way  artifieiallT  to 
elevate  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  regulation  of  the  coal-factors  of  date 
2d  February  1837  bears,  **  Tliat  in  consequence  of  tho  great  increase  of  prieecf 

*  The  following  are  tbe  annual  proportions  which  the  committee  for  KgaUtfaig  the  iienei  kav« 
apportioned  upon  the  nominal  basis  of  each  colliery  in  the  regulation  since  its  establirfuiMOt:— 
In  1834,  843  chaldrons  per  thousand ;  in  laifi,  76R  cbnldrons ;  in  1836,  785  chaldrons ;  tai  1837, 77* 
chaldrons ;  in  1 838, 605  chaldrons ;  in  1839, 644  chaldrons ;  and  in  1840, 065  chaMroBi  per  tbooMa^ 
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ing  oonneeted  with  shippiiu;  and  the  coal-trado.  the  following  scale  bo 
"  naaielT,  to  admit  from  SOtn  September  to  let  March,  40  cargoes,  when 
e  298.  6<L  ;  50  cargoes  when  they  rule  from  23s.  9d.  to  248. ;  60  cargoes 
m  248.  3d.  to  24s.  6d. ;  and  70  cargoes  at  24s.  9d.  From  ist  March  to  ist 
ich  rate  is  reduced  6d. ;  and  frvm  ist  April  to  30th  September,  a  frirther 
1  of  6d.  is  made  on  the  scale.  The  price  here  stated  is  the  wholesale  price 
at  the  coal-exchange.*  According  to  Mr  Pease,  the  particulars  of  the  cost 
OB  of  best  honse-fire  coal  (as  Bewicks,  Craister,  Wall's  End,  Gosforth, 
I,  and  others  of  a  similar  quality),  from  the  Tyne,  supplied  to  a  London 
r,  assuming  the  price  naid  by  him  to  be  £1, 12s.  6d.,  is  as  follows :— It/, 
board  of  a  ship  in  the  Tyne,  10s.  6d. ;  2f/,  Charc^  at  coal-market  in 
including  city  dues,  insurance,  &c.,  2s.  8d. ;  Zd^  Freight  to  shipowner, 
g  harbour  dues,  &o..  9s.  4d. ;  ith^  coal-merchant  in  London,  including 
g»  earting,  &c.  lOa. ;  in  all,  £1,  12b.  6d,    iPar.  Paper,  1838,  No.  475,  pp. 

thstandiug  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject,  it  maybe 
wlietber  any  material  reduction  could  be  made  on  the  price  cnargea  by 
hem  coal-owner,  as  he  is  kept  in  check  by  the  competition  of  proprietors 
'  idaeei,  who  are  not  parties  to  the  allcced  combination.  But  the  fact 
eost  tree  on  board,  in  tne  Tyne,  is  more  than  trebled  upon  the  consumer 
OB,  shows  that  abnsos  must  exist  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  there; 
tzamination  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  An  unnecessary  delay  occurs 
Btbsuge  of  eoal-Tessels  after  their  arriral  in  the  Thames,— a  circumstance 
mat  pnxince  an  extra  charge  for  freight ;  while,  in  unloading  and  in  all 
nt  operations,  a  want  of  economy  is  conspicuous,  and  charges  are  accu- 
ia  a  Hianner  without  parallel  in  any  other  port  of  the  Idnedom.  In  Edin- 
ttnated  on  elerated  ground,  2  miles  from  tne  port,  the  snipping  price  of 
Je  coal  is  only  about  doubled  on  the  consumer. 

fportation  efeoaU  was  formerly  checked  by  a  heary  export  duty  of  6s.  5d. 
mm  large,  and  Is.  8d.  per  ton  upon  small  coals  ;  but  in  1831  tnese  duties 
wiled  ;  and  in  1835  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89)  they  were  repealed,  with  the 
B  €f  an  Off  vahrem  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  when  exported  in  a  British  ship, 
la.  per  ton  when  exported  in  a  foreign  ship.  No  duty  is  exigible  on 
ta  to  ihe  British  colonies.  As  coal  can  oe  frequently  taken  as  bal- 
ii  now  exported  in  increasing  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  In  1839, 
tthy  exported  was,  as  alrea<^  stated.  1,449,417  tons ;  whereof,  France, 
tons  ;  Holland,  180,348  tons  ;  Denmark,  129,005  tons  ;  Germany,  116,678 
Inasia,  78,054  tons ;  Prussia,  83,942  tons ;  Italy,  30,279  tons ;  Malta, 
ons  ;  British  America,  50,983  tons ;  British  West  Indies,  64,078  tons  ; 
Mates,  52,930  tons  ;  Brazil,  21,066  tons  ;  other  countries,  273,693  tons ;  the 
Talne  of  the  whole  was  £542,609. 

:  BOW  neeemuy  to  enter  Into  bond  for  the  due  exportation  of  coals  to  British  possessions ; 
llin'  or  my  other  articles  shall  be  exported  In  roreisri  vessels,  on  payment  only  of  the 
(OBMr  treaties  of  reciprocity),  secarity  by  bond  shall  be  given  (for  the  amount  of  dutv 
r  Um  doe  landing  of  the  articles  so  exiKirted  in  some  port  of  the  country  to  which  such 
U  bdcngt  and  for  the  production,  within  six  months,  of  certificates  bv  the  British  consul 
irt  of  the  due  landing  of  the  cargoes,  before  such  bonds  shall  be  discnarged :  the  parties 
the  bond  are  to  be  the  master  and  mate  of  the  vessel  only,  and  the  stamp-duty  on  the 
he  renitled  to  the  party.  (Iffii.  Com,  Cus.  July  12,  1837  *  Trecu.  Order,  Nw.  7i  1837, 
B,  1838.) 

ioa  of  Chat, — There  is  much  fallacy  in  the  conjectures  which  are  so  frequently 
1  in  rei^ard  to  the  duration  of  our  coal-mines.  Some  persons  ]>erceiYe  in 
tore  offnel  laid  up  for  thousands  of  years,  eyen  at  the  present  increasing 
oiummption  ;  while  others  nronounce  as  confidently  that  cold  and  starya- 
it  na  before  fiye  centtiries  snaU  have  elapsed.  The  present  yast  demand, 
I,  would  exhaust  our  known  coal-fields  in  a  calculable  time,  but  wo  have  tho 
I,  or  rather  nnsnryeyed.  in  reserve,  to  which  inj^nuity  and  enterprise  will 
J  extend  themselves.  We  haye  also  around  to  hope  that  the  present  waste 
a  the  mine  and  on  the  bank  cannot  always  continue,  for  in  tho  progress  of 
ge  we  haye  an  assurance,  that  eyery  year,  as  it  increases  the  necessity, 
increase  the  means  of  economizing  our  resources.  When  we  consider  the 
ed  effect  of  coal  in  tho  steam-engine  since  tho  days  of  Watt,  and  tho  saving 

I  dtaMrtMKtloD  exists  among  the  owners  of  tho  best  coals  in  the  north  with  the  eoal-fisc- 
atloB  in  London,  which  often  precludes  the  best  description  of  coal  flrom  being  offered 
itll  the  Inlarior  qualities  have  been  taken  oflT  the  market  by  tho  coal-merchants,  and  it  is 
:  as  not  bnprobabto  that  tome  alteration  \n  the  present  system  will  be  tho  result. 
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of  fuel  which  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast,  and  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  nromises  to  occasion,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  ooal  would  stimulate  ingenuity  to  the  discoTery  of  other  improTements  by  which 
equal  effects  might  be  produced  without  increase  of  cost.  Such  a  stimulus  is  already 
in  some  measure  suppued  by  the  economy  of  ftiel  which  the  employment  of  steam- 
Tesscds  in  long  Toyages  renders  necessary,  and  fh>m  this  important  results  most 
follow.    Meantime,  the  only  le^timate  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  speculators  on  the 


an  increase  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity. 

COASTING-TRADE.    [Commebcb.    Customs.    Shippiho.] 

COB,  a  name  giren  in  some  places  to  the  hard  dollar. 

COBALT  (Fr.  Cobalt,  Ger.  Kobait\  a  reddish-gray  brittle  metal,  somewhtt 
soft,  and  difficultly  fusible;  it  possesses  little  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  8*6.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens are  the  produce  of  Saxony.  Cobalt  is  never  employed  in  a  separate  stite, 
but  the  impure  oxides  of  the  metal,  called  laffire  and  smalts,  are  extensiyelj 
used  as  colouring  materials.  Cobalt  blue^  or  ThenanPi  blue,  is  a  beautifal  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  phosphate  of  cobalt,  which  may  sometimes  be  introdooM 
by  pamters  as  a  substitute  for  ultramarine.   {Brande*t  Chemistrv.) 

COCA,  a  shrub  {Erythroxylon  coca)  cultirated  extensiyely  on  tne  Andes  of  Pern, 
on  account  of  its  leayes,  wmch,  when  dried  and  mixed  with  burnt  lime,  fonn  a 
stimulating  narcotic,  which  is  much  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  masticate^.  Hie 
use  of  coca  brings  on  a  state  of  apathy  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and  its  efiSBcto 
are  of  the  most  pernicious  nature,  exceeding  even  those  ofopium  in  the  destnctioB 
of  mental  and  bodily  powers.  A  confirmed  coca-chewer,  or  cogvero,  is  said  nemr 
to  be  reclaimed.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  value  of  this  drug  prepared  annniUy 
is  estimated  at  above  2A  millions  of  dollars. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS  (Fr.  Cogue  de  Levant.  Ger.  Fuchk'onmer.  It.  GcBm 
di  Levante.  Malay,  Tuba  bidih  Tam.  KakacoUie  verei.  Sans.  KakammiU  * 
name  given  to  the  berries  of  the  MenUpermum  coceulus  (Linn.)  of  Malabar.  iMf 
are  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  wrinkled  surface,  and  eootama 
kidney- shaped  seed  witnin  a  very  thick  shell.  Four  ounces  of  the  nut  aflford  eps 
ounce  of  tne  seeds.  The  shell  nas  little  taste,  but  the  seed  is  poisonous  and  in- 
tensely bitter.  Coceulus  indicus  is  said  to  be  employed  by  some  brewers  as  a 
substitute  for  hops,  though  its  sale  and  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  prohibited  onder 
severe  penalties  by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally  in  medicine. 
About  2000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COCHIN-CHINA.    [Annam.] 

COCHINEAL  (Du.amcA^i/;>.  Yr.CocheniUe,  Qet.KoschenUie,  KOnxsim^ 
VoT,  Cochenilha,  'Raa. Konssenet.  Sp.(^Atnt/i(ti,^aiM),abeautifmreddye-6tiuLii 
the  female  of  a  small  insect  (Coccus  cacti)  a  native  of  Mexico,  which  foods  on  toe 
leaves  of  the  cactut  opunti<i,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  colour.  Ate 
being  collected  from  the  plants,  they  are  plunged  mto  boiling  water  to  kill  tham,aiid 
dried  in  the  sun.  Cochineal  is  imported  in  small  rugose  inodorous  grains,  comBumly 
of  a  deep  mulberry-colour,  and  covered  more  or  less  with  a  whitish  down.  Hwm 
insects  are  preferred  whicn  are  dry  and  plump.  In  the  British  markot  the  jolli- 
ties are  distinguished  by  the  names  Black,  Suver,  and  Foxy,  the  respective  nriees 
of  which,  in  bond,  were  recently  stated  at  8s.,  7s.,  and  6s.  per  lb.  It  is  liable 
to  be  adulterated  by  mixture  with  old  insects,  composed  of  mere  skin,  and  with 
spurious  grains  manufactured  of  coloured  dough :  tne  latter  are  detected  by  the 
action  of  ooiling  water,  which  dissolves  them,  wnile  it  has  little  effect  upon  the 
genuine  insect.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  that  the  dark  colour  has  not  been 
communicated  by  art,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  article  having,  in  this  case, 
an  unoleasant  odour.  Cochineal,  though  affording  a  crimson  solution,  is  genoaUy 
used  ror  dyeing  scarlet,  and  is  employed  chiefly  for  woollen  goods. 

The  production  of  cochineal  is  confined  to  Mexico  and  Central  America;  biit,tt 
it  comprehends  a  great  value  in  small  bulk,  it  is  frequently  used  by  merchants  for 
remittances,  and  is  thus  imported  from  many  other  places  besides  the  countries  of 

5 reduction.  The  consumption  in  this  kingdom  was  nearly  doubled  after  a  gtt^ 
iminution  of  the  duty  in  18*24;  and  it  hi^  again  much  mcreased  since  the  late 
reduction  to  Is.  per  cwt.  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113),  which  took  effect  from  the  5th 
January  1839;  the  average  quantity  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
four  previous  years  having  been  170,000  lbs.;  whereas,  in  the  year  to  »h  JtavUJ 
1840,  it  amounted  to  490,(X)0  lbs. 
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COCKET,  a  cnatom-hoiue  warrant,  given  on  the  entry  of  goods  for  exportation, 
in  eridence  of  their  haying  mid  duty,  or  beinf  duty  free. 

COCKLE,  a  shell-fish  {Vardium)  which  abounds  in  the  seas  of  almost  erery 
wann  and  temperate  climate.  It  is  generally  found  buried  in  sand  near  the  shore. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  grow  to  a  yerv  large  size.  The  common 
eoekle  (C.  eduk)  is  well  known  as  a  cheap  article  of  rood  in  most  of  the  towns  on 
oar  coast. 

COCO,  OB  COCOA-NUT  (Pers.  I^arjible),  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  ptiha 
iOoeoi  nue^era)  found  in  all  tropical  countries.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  a 
pleasant  reneshing  liquor  contained  within  the  kernel  while  it  is  yet  growing,  and 
which  diminishes  in  Quantity  as  the  kernel  approaches  to  maturity.  This  last 
has  mnch  tiie  taste  of  the  filbort.  The  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  to  mankind 
has  eansed  it  to  be  cultivated  wherever  the  climate  is  favourable  to  its  growth. 
It  is  sometimes  found  throughout  extensive  tracts^  to  the  exclusion  of  ul  other 
tzeea.  Almost  the  whole  Brazilian  coast,  from  the  nver  San  Francisco  to  the  bar  of 
Mamangoape,  about  280  miles,  is  thus  occupied ;  and  it  was  estimated  some  years  ago 
that  abont  10,000,000  trees  were  growing  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon.  The 
nnts  are  generally^  brought  to  Europe  as  wed^  to  feisten  casks  and  other  packages  in 
vessels  ;  their  freight,  therefore,  costs  nothing.  About  400,000  lbs.  are  annually 
entered  for  home  consumption. 
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ii  fW>in  60  to  100  feet  In  hd^t,  and  1  to  9  feet  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  it  If 
macnifleent  toft  of  leaves,  each  about  14  feet  in  length,  and  reeembluig  an 
feftther.  A  good  tree  prodneet  from  50  to  80,  sometimes  100  nuts  in  a  year ;  and  eadi 
eooalfdered  equivalent,  as  food,  to  at  least  3  oz.  of  rice.  It  grows  best  in  the  moist  low 
that  border  the  seaooast,  or  which  form  the  neighbouring  islands.  Nothing  can  be  more 
J  than  these  eocoa  groves.  The  bare  tnmks  rise  like  columns  to  a  vast  hekht,  and  the 
r  foliage,  ardUng  th«ur  sommlts,  oanies  the  eye  along  the  vistas,  as  it  were,  or  a  boundless 
•Ddrie  edlflea.  It  is  a  very  prolific  tree ;  flowers  are  put  forth  every  loor  or  five  weeks,  and  thus 
ioWii  and  firnlt  are  genenUy  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  It  ftimiahes  materials  for  almost  an 
liftiite  variety  of  purposea.  Of  the  roots  are  constructed  baskets ;  of  the  hollowred  trunk,  drums, 
for  aooednctSfSuiid  similar  articles.  The  retienlated  substance  at  the  base  ofthe  leaves,  besides 
for  mfiuits*  cradles,  is  manulisctnred  into  coarse  sackcloth.  The  terminal  bud  is  accounted  a 
§m  the  table.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  thatching  buildings,  for  making  baskets,  fences, 
besSdesftimishinfftheehief  diet  in  Ceylon  for  the  tame  eleptunts;  inavouncstatethey 
.mymmVitj  KtA  ftte  xxuM  luto  fauitems  bv  the  natives.  The  woody  ribs  ox  the  leaflets  are 
ta£to  a  kind  of  basket-work  for  catching  iuh,  and  into  the  brushes  and  brooms  employed  for 

Je  porpoeea.     Qood  potash  is  yielded  by  the  ashes,  and  the  latter  is  used  instead  of  soap 

by  tha  native  washermen.  From  the  unezpanded  flower  is  procured  a  sweet  juice  which 
Is  eooTcrted  into  wine,  and  subsequently  distilled  into  arrack,  which  is  manufactured  in  very 
large  quaatities  in  the  island.  From  palm-Juioe  la  likewise  prepared,  in  great  abundance,  a  coarse 
Uiul  of  suaar  eaUoiJoMery.  The  value  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  can  only  bo  fuUv  appreciated  in 
the  aranmei  that  produce  it.  The  fibrous  covering  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  nemp,  and  is 
krgely  mamifoctured  into  coir  rCoial,  a  substance  pecidiarly  well  adapted  for  the  cordage  of 
rfmria  In  short,  to  such  a  vanetv  cm  purposes  is  the  cocoa-nut  tree  applied,  that,  according  to 
Mr  Blartin,  the  natives  of  the  Maldive  Isbmds  send  an  annual  embassy  to  Ceylon,  the  boats  con- 
vnfaig  wUdi  are  entirely  prepared  from  this  tree,  the  persons  composing  the  embJusy  clothed  and 
fed  on  its  prodneta,  and  the  numerous  presents  for  the  governor  are  all  manufactured  from  this 
faeea  of  the  pahmu 

CoooA-NoT  Ow  is  obtained  from  the  albumen,  or  white  solid  matter  contained  within  the  shell, 
by  pieeeum  or  decoction ;  usually  the  former.  This  oil  is  used  in  lamps,  in  the  manuikcture  of 
fwBes  and  tordisB,  in  the  composition  of  ptiannaceutical  preparations ;  and  mixed  with  dammer 
it  foraw  the  sabstaaee  used  in  India  for  calking  the  seams  of  ships.  It  is  lamlv  imported  into  the 
United  Ktaicdom  from  Ceylon,  and  about  30,000  cwts.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COCOA.    [Cacao.] 

COCOON,  the  oblong  ronndlsh  ball  formed  by  the  silk-worm  by  winding  around 
ittdf  the  silk  which  it  draws  from  its  bowels. 

COD  CDn-  Kabeljaauw,  Bavkaelja,  Fr.  Monte,  Ger.  Kabljau,  Bakalau.  It. 
Bacpgfa.  Por.  BaotUhdo.  Sp.  Bacalao),  the  most  valuable  of  the  white  fish  (.Gadtts 
BiarrhuOf  Linn. :  Aforrhua  vwgarit,  Cuv.)  lb  found  universally  from  Iceland  nearly 
to  Gibraltar,  and  is  very  abnnoant  on  the  coast  and  islands  on  the  E.  side  of  Ame- 
riea,  from  N.  lat.  40*^  to  66%  particularly  at  Newfoundland.  It  spawns  in  our  seas 
U>oat  Febmary,  and  nine  millions  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one  female. 
It  is  in  the  best  condition,  as  food,  from  the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  Two 
varletiefare  disUnguished  in  the  Britif^  seas,  the  northern  or  Scotch  cod,  a  blunt- 
beaded,  li^ter*eoIoured  fish  ;  and  the  southern  or  Dogger  Bank  cod,  a  sharper- 
noee^,  daner  fish  :  both  are  eoually  good,  and  are  sometimes  taken  on  the  same 
gronod.  As  cod  generally  inhabits  water  irom  25  to  40  fathoms  deep,  its  capture 
IS  only  attempted  with  lines  and  hooks.  It  is  voracious,  and  easily  taken :  from 
400  to  550  fisn  have  been  cangfat  at  the  Newfoundland  bank,  in  10  or  1 1  hours,  by  one 
« In  this  country,  it  appears  to  be  taken  all  round  the  coast ;  among  the 
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islands  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Scotland  it  is  abundant ;  most  extennye  fisheries  are 
carried  on  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  as  occurring  also  on  the  shore  of  almost  ererr 
county  in  Ireland." — ^  A  change  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  cod  havinff  sfaifted 
their  ground.  Formerly  the  Grayesond  and  Barking  fishermen  obtalneano  eod 
nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank  ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  yetrs, 
the  supply  for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no  farther  than  the 
Lincomshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  eyen  between  that  and  London,  where  pre- 
yiously  yery  few  fish  could  be  obtained."    ( YarreWs  BritUh  FUhes,) 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundlandy  the  celebrated  resort  for  the  ood-fisheir,  ii  i 
larae  rocky  shoal  extending  towards  the  east  of  the  island,  about  600  miles  in  uoj^ 
and  200  in  breadth.  The  ocean  flowing  oyer  this  yast  submarine  mountain  eontaus 
perhaps  as  much  human  food  as  a  lanoterritory  of  equal  extent ;  and  althou^  the 
maritime  nations  haye  for  seyeral  centuries  laboured  indefatu^ly  in  it,  not  the 
slightest  diminution  of  fruitfulness  has  oyer  been  obseryed.  For  a  loqg  time  the 
fishery  was  chiefly  confined  to  this  bank,  and  to  yessels  sailing  from  European  potts. 
As  soon,  howeyer,  as  permanent  settlements  becan  to  be  formed,  it  was  loona  thst 
the  S.  El  coast,  rocky  and  deeply  embayed,  afforded  a  supply  almost  equally  ex* 
haustless,  the  produce  of  which  could  be  cured  there  much  more  cheaply  and  eoa- 
yeniently.  The  bank-fishery  was  in  consequence  gradually  deserted  by  toe  Britiih ; 
and  if  tno  French  and  Americans  still  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  we  nay 
conclude  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  the  same  conyeniency  on  shore. 

The  fishery  now  carried  on  by  our  countrymen  chiefiy  extends  along  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  principally  the  south-eastern  tract  opposite  to  NewfonndlaB^  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  Twenty  thousand  Britidi  siujeels 
arc  annually  employed,  with  firom  two  to  three  hundred  schooners,  on  ^  Labndor 
stations.  About  four- fifths  of  what  we  prepare  is  afterwards  exported  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  consumption  during  Lent,  and  the  othv 
fasts  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  church.  A  great  quantity  is  carried  into  Newfoond" 
land  green  or  pickled,  that  is,  it  is  split  and  salted,  but  has  not  been  dried  at  lbs 
stations.  In  general,  howeyer.  it  is  dried  ;  after  nndergoing  which,  and  a  eareAd 
inspection,  it  is  diyiaed  into  three  sorts :— 1.  Merchantabuu  of  the  finest  ooknr 
ana  quality.  2.  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  ft.  West  ladlSft 
decidedly  inferior,  vet  capable  of  standing  a  sea-yoyafie,  and  being  kepi  a  oonskkr- 
able  time.  These  last,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  are  destined  Ibr  tite 
aliment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bank-fish  is  inferior  in  appeannee 
to  the  shore-fish,  and,  to  a  certain  degree^  in  quality,  frtun  the  prooess  of  drying 
(which  must  be  done  on  shore)  being  often  performed  too  late,  and  with  frirer 
conveniences  than  in  the  case  of  the  shore-fishery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  hunger  siie, 
which  secures  a  preference  in  some  markets. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  British  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  indnding  the  fiA 
carried  there  from  Labrador,  at  different  periods  since  1790,  was  as  follows.    The 

Quantities  stated  are  quintals  of  dried  fisn,  each  equal  112  lbs.,  or  1  owt.  avoir* 
upois. 

quInlAlt  7B0*177 
6]9»177 


1790, 1791. 1792,  avenig«  . 

qulntaU  656,800 

1830 

1796,  1799,  1800 

382.881 

1832 

1805          .            . 

526,380 

1833 

1815       . 

1,245,808 

1834 

1820            ..           . 

899,729 

1835 

1825       . 

973,464 

iai6 

iv,sm 

The  state  of  the  fishery  ma)r  thus  be  regarded  as  stationary.  The  prioe  ob- 
tained for  cod,  however,  has  varied  remarkably.  In  1814,  it  was  estimated  al  £2  per 
quintal ;  in  1831, 1832.  and  1833,  at  not  more  than  10s.  In  1834.  it  itwe  to  abool 
13s. ;  but  in  1835,  again  fell  to  10s.  The  value  of  the  860,354  qnmtals  dty  fish,  ia 
1836,  is  stated  in  the  public  accounts  at  £517,457,  of  which  tbers  were  exported, 
810,598  quintals,  value,  £483,638  sterling  ;  the  value  of  the  core  and  pulled  fidi» 
in  the  same  year^  being,  besides,  £1665.  This,  however,  was  exdusiye  of  the 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  prodaee 
of  which  is  stated  under  these  heads  respectiyely.  The  quantity  of  fidi  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  re-exported,  and  consumed,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  stated 
in  the  accounts  of  tne  Board  or  Trade  as  follows,  without  however  distingoishiiif 
the  portion  thereof  consisting  of  cod  : — 

ina 

103,440 

6.S74 

9M74 

Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1816,  ceded  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 


1&34. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

Imported,  cwta. 

51,974 

68,.337 

86.165 

125,133 

Re-exported 

17,412 

5,360 

9,916 

13,310 

Entered  for  oooiumptlon 

34.662 

62,752 

76,474 

111,823 
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lorat  of  Newfonndluid,  firom  C&pe  John  to  Cape  Raj,  with  the  islandfl  of  St 
lerre  and  Miqnelon  ^  and  in  1832,  this  power  employed  about  325  Tessela,  of  from 
M  to  400  tona  each,  in  her  fisheries  on  the  British  American  coasts  and  banks, 
ad  UjOOO  fishermen  ;  and  theprodace  of  their  fishery  in  the  same  year  was  about 
S4j000  qaintals,  valne  JEjOOfiQO  sterling ;  to  protect  which  the  goTemment  piys 
II  the  aTera^  X50,000  iin>onnties.  The  French  Tessels  are  principally  fittea  ont 
fc  St  Malo,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Marseilles,  and  Dieppe. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  by  the  conyention  of  1818,  possess  the  pri- 
lege  of  fishing  along  all  the  coasts  withm  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore  ;  and 
fairing  fish  in  such  harbours  and  bays  as  are  uninhabited,  or,  if  occupied,  with 
16  eonsent  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  first  spring  Toyage  is  made  to  the  banks ; 
M  seeond  either  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador;  the 
ord,  or  fkll  Toyage,  is  anin  to  the  banks  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  full  voyage,  is 
iso  made,  sometimes  to  the  banks.  In  these  fisheries  they  hare  annually  eninjnd 
um  1500  to  2000  schooners  of  90  to  130  tons,  employing  about  20,000  seamen.  The 
lUl  produce  of  their  cod-fishery  was  statea  some  years  ago  at  1,850,000  quintals, 
r  whi^  about  1^500,000  quintals  were  taken  in  the  British  American  seas.  The 
IfwitiirefB  receiTe  no  bounty  from  their  goTcmment,  but  they  possess  peculiar 
IvBiitages  fttun  their  Ticinity  to  the  fishing-grounds.  Their  ressels  are  ohiefiy 
tted  ont  at  Boston,  and  other  ports  on  their  north-eastern  coast. 
The  biatory  of  the  cod-fisherj,  and  of  the  dissensions  it  has  frequently  produced 
ilwBen  the  maritime  states,  with  a  full  account  of  the  difibrent  methods  by  which 
10  fisii  an  caoi^t  and  cured,  will  be  found  in  M'Gre^r*s  **  British  America,"  vol.  L 
lap.  9  Sl  10;  alio  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  **  British  America,"  toI.  ii.  chap.  12. 
PmsaiES.] 

OODILLAfthe  part  separated  or  mcked  out  in  cleaning  hemp  or  flax. 
COFFEE  (l>n.J^9^.  It.  &  For.  Orjf e.  Ger.  iTq^^.  1^8,  Kofi,  Fr.&Sp.Cqfi) 
I  the  benr  of  the  Coffea  Arabicoy  an  eyergreen  shrub  with  an  erect  slender  trunk, 
i  hela^  mm  8  to  15  feet,  and  haying  long  fiexible  branches.  The  flower  resem- 
l«  thai  of  the  common  jasmine,  and  the  miit  is  like  a  small  red  cherry,  enclosing 
ititin  a  Krfl  vulp  the  two  oyal  seeds  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  coffee  bean  ra 
.  The  shrab  b^y^ins  to  produce  fruit  when  about  2  years  old,  and  yields, 
_  to  its  age  and  size,  from  1  to  4  or  5  lbs. ;  but  the  quality  of  the  produce 

yoimg  jplants  is  inferior  to  that  from  such  as  are  4  or  5  years  old.  Coffee  only  2 
r  3  months  from  the  tree  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  has  been  kept  a  year ;  but  when 
der  it  becomes  deteriorated,  when  of  good  quality,  the  seeds  or  oeans  are  hard 
id  heavy,  sink  quickly  in  water,  are  of  a  h'ght  yeliowish-grecn  colour,  sweetish 
tfte,  possess  in  a  slight  degree  the  peculiar  c^our  of  coffee,  and  are  free  from  any 
imp  amelL  The  beans  from  the  West  Indies  are  larger  than  those  from  the 
aat.  Before  being  used  for  domestic  purposes  they  are  roasted,  a  process  by 
hich  they  are  increased  to  nearly  twice  their  orij^pnal  size,  while  tney  loee  about 
ie4hird  of  their  weight.  Coffee  is  very  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  or  the  flavour 
^  any  tbin^  placed  near  it ;  much  attention  is  therefore  necessary  in  packing  it 
1  boaxd  ship  or  otherwise. 

The  coffee  shrub  is  indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
ianted  into  many  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  of  great  commercial  importance, 
s  chief  celebrity,  however,  is  derived  from  Arabia,  where  its  cultivation  seems  to 
>  best  onderstooa.  The  quantity  shipped  from  the  different  places  of  its  produc- 
OD  is  at  present  estimated  at  upwards  of  250,000,000  lbs.  The  chief  places,  stated 
xording  to  their  importance  in  this  respect,  are  Brazil,  72.000,000  lbs.;  Cuba, 
MNK^OOO  lbs.;  Hayti,  40,000,000  lbs.;  Java,  dOJM)0,000  lbs.;  British  West  Indies, 
irtdi  Gtdana,  South  American  States,  Ceylon,  British  India,  French  West  Indies, 
orto  Rieo,  Sumatra,  Bourbon,  Philippines,  and  Mocha. 

The  eonsnmption  of  coffee  in  this  country  was  inconsiderable  until  of  late  years. 
1 17M,  it  amounted  only  to  973.1 10  lbs.;  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffee  being 
•  tiw  nme  time  about  10|d.  per  lb.  An  increase  of  the  duty  in  1 795  to  about  1  s.  5^0. 
er  lb.  rednoed  the  oonsnmption  ^  and  in  1800  it'  was  only  826,590  lbs.  An  impetus, 
nrever.  was  given  to  the  trade  m  1807,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  perlb.; 
id  in  1810,  the  qaantity  entered  for  home  consumption  yras  5,308,096  lbs.  In  1820, 

%JX9^SS  loe.     Its  subsequent  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Aooomn'or  Ihe  Qiuiititiea  vt  CoSes  importad,  exporlad,  ud  eonmiwd  [■  lb 
L'liiUd  Kiugdom  ;  witb  the  nt«a  of  import  duty,  TaTsniM  uioDK  Uwnfri>B,Ht 
iaic«  of  Sae  Juuaica  Coffee  in  bond  in  Jnlj  intua  following  jeua  : — 


W.lnd.B.P I    o!i,,us 

■B.Ind.B.P. 1    •JSiS 

"-^ '    -^gg 

s!»t,n« 

Jm«.*w 
w.iBa.B.p_ 0  ^Ma.97S 


W.  *  E.  Ind.  R  P.  jn 


1  W.  *  E.  Ivt 


Of  tlie  39^32,279  lb?. 
Wert  Indie*  17  J«8,655  IV 
lbs.:  Braril,  10^3,"' 


I,  Uiere  were  bronght  from  tbe  BritiA 


IbB.:  Bniil,  10^3,713  Iba.;  Hsjti,  1,65£,494  lbs. ;  Cnbk  ud  other  Foran  w* 
ladis  colonies^  665^9  lbs. ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  506^1  lb«. ;  W«at  CoMt  i 
Aftiea,  267^3  Ibe. ;  Colombm,  3<  3^329  tbs.  ;  the  remunder  in  iii3>Uer  quaottiM 
fVom  MsontiuB  and  other  places.  Th«  chief  expartationa  in  the  sun*  Tau  mnt* 
Belgium,  2,586,500  lbs.  ;  HoUuid,  2,019,220  Iba. ;  Ital^and  Sioi];,2iqB,833Ik(.; 
TuAer,  1^6,695  Iba. ;  Ruuis,  669JU)5  lbs. ;  Germui;,  £32,^  IW ;  llllb, 
177^13Ibs.;  and  STTisi,  13R,158  iba.  It  may  be  noticed,  howeier,  that  beaidei  tta 
— ntities  of  coffeo  entered  u  imported  into  the  United  Kin^om,  nniMrow  e*ip>a 
n  Brazil  and  other  fordgn  countrioa  tie  wild  in  London  Df  Sample  ;  As  TelMt 
waiting  in  a  roadstead  in  the  Channel  until  a  sale  ie  effected,  WMIt  thoj  ue  da- 
spatehed,  without  breaking  bulk,  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rott«rdun,  or  aoraaothv 
port  on  the  Continent. 

The  consumption  of  coffbe  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  overtokea  the  ai^F 
from  the  British  West  Indies  and  other  coloniea  admissible  at  the  low  dnty  ■  »■ 
per  lb. ;  and  the  great  increase  of  price  which  haa  oonsequentljr  taken  plMS,  bu, 
besidoa  rendering  adulteration  with  chicory  ^roaeted  rye,  and  burnt  corn,  TerTOlB- 
tnoD,  made  it  an  object  to  import  foreign  eoffeo  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Giwd  Boa*. 
_.t:,i.  !._-__  i._ij  ._  1 ii^.!.i.  posaession  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaal  Isdii 


whiob,  being  held 
Company's  charter, 

aumption  at  the  noi . ._  __.^  _ 

eoSee,  the  produce  of  Brazil,  Ilayti 


_ introduced  into  this  country  for  cl 

r  dnty  of  9d.  per  lb.    In  this  way,  great  qnanttlira  of 

, p il,  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  conntries,  n«Te  been  «nt<mi 

for  homo  consumption  ;  the  additional  coat  of  sendinj;  it  for  trmnsliiniieiit  at  tlw 
Cape  being  only  from  id.  to  Id.  per  lb.  Java  coffee  la  likewise  introdaeied  in  tlib 
way  through  the  Cope  and  Singapore.  These  evasions  of  the  law,  called  in  tnda 
**  coloniiing  ooffee,"^have  been  ehicST  practised  since  the  end  of  183S,  before  wtob 
time  the  qnantity  introduced  at  the  9d,  duty  was  qnite  inooniiiierable.  Hm 
's.  dnt;  is  nearly  an  exclusion  ;  that  at  Is.  3d.  is  entito];r  ao  ;  the  ooffe«  inpated 


«  of  fMght,  while  tin 
h  market,  thoogh  this  was  obTiaady 
eni^ged  the  attention  of  Parliament  Uttfi 


^■n  coffee  is  not  eiclnded  from  tbe  H 

the  purpose  of  the  law,  haa  already  ena  _     

<m  Imporl  Dutiri,  1B40),  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  another  M 

not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  remedy  being  applied  by  the  legialaliiN. 
Tbe  formation  of  temperance  societies  and  other  circumstances  with  regud  to  Ito 
habits  of  the  people,  are  snch  as  to  be  greatly  more  faiourable  than  formerly  to  llw 
na*  of  coffee  by  the  humbler  classes,  and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  i*- 
Tenue  derired  tVom  it  might  be  mnch  increased  by  a  different  arrangement  of  tbt 
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m.  The  fbUowing  table,  prepared  hj  Mr  Porter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Re- 
OM  Imnert  lHU%e$,  p.  200),  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  Tiew,  the  adrau- 
lOos  efieets  ^Hiiich  naye  been  produced  by  the  past  redactions  of  the  duty : — 

CoxsuMpnoK  OF  Coffee  in  Great  Britain. 


M>1. 

ni. 


Pound!  Wdght 

C'onmmprioii 

IMpuUtion. 

Coniumed. 

Rate  of  Dutjr. 

per  Head. 

TuperHcML 

i.   d. 

or. 

d. 

10,942.646 

750.861 

1    6  per  lb. 

1-09 

H 

13.596.803 

6,390,128 

0   7.. 

818 

4 

14.391.631 

7,3*7.283 

1    0    .. 

8-01 

6 

16.539.318 

81.848.264 

0    6.. 

81  13 

8 

18.875,946 

84.SS0.880 

0    6.. 

88-60 

fA 

tt  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  58,  f  38.  provides  that  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  account 
\y  damMe  reeelTed  by  coffee ;  and  bv  3  de  4  Wm.  IV.  c  57.  {33,  coffee  may  be  abandoned 
uty.  [Customs.  Warbhousb.]  CofliBe-dealers  must  take  out  a  license  renewable  annually. 
Laodon,  ooHm  it  sold  in  bond ;  the  business  Is  done  in  the  marlcet,  either  by  public  sale 
ivats  eontraet.  The  terms  are— B.  I.  and  W.  I.  British  Plantation,  1  month,  1  per  cent. 
imft,  allowing  4  yn  cent  for  cash ;  East  India  at  a  prompt  of  three  months  from  the  day  of 
withimit  diteouut ;  Foreign,  1  month,  8i  per  cent,  discount,  and  4  per  cent  for  casli.  The  tares 
ks  SBins  as  allowed  by  the  revenue.  The  draft  on  B.  P.,  namely,  casks  of  5  cwt.  and  upwards, 
.;  nndar  6  cwt.  4  Ibc. ;  barrels  and  bags.  8  lbs. ;  Foreign  and  East  India,  1  lb. 
■  ytiees  in  bond  of  the  different  Idods  of  ooIEm  in  the  London  market  bi  January  1841  were 
flow:— 


i.   d. 


s.    d. 


UBm  Mlddlbig,  ft  Fine  \ « i  a 

wd  Middling /"^ 

iddBog. 106 

nrdo 108 

■siBd  Fine  Fine  Ord...  9U 
MdOrdfnaiy 80 

...:;::::;;;;;;;}  70 

,Kad  Beitiice. ' 
Md  MidOIiv  to  Fhie. . . .  108 

mMUaOBgStmd, 100 

MdsBd  Fins  Ordinary..  78 

;::;;;;:;;;;;}  7« 


0    to    135    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


110 

104 

100 

88 


78    0 


130 

1(j6 

96 


84    0 


«. 
Dominica  and  St  Lucia. 

Bliddling  and  Fine 108 

Good  and  Fine  Ordinary. .  80 

Middlingand  Good. 58 

St  Domingo,  for  export. ....  48 

BraziL do 41 

Havannah. 
Good  and  Fine  Ordinary...  40 

Middling  and  Good 58 

Porto  Rico  dc  La  OuajTa... .  41 

East  India.  Java. 56 

Ceylon,  certificate 78 

Do.     for  export 

Sumatra  and  Bamarang. —  34 
Mocha 105 


d. 


$.   d. 


0 

to 

138    0 

0 

100    0 

0 

68    0 

0 

47    0 

0 

46    6 

0 

55    0 

0 

68    0 

0 

78    0 

0 

70    0 

0 

80    0 

0 

55    0 

0 

135    0 

.  iQO  predse  information  as  to  the  period  when  coffee  was  first  adopted  as  an  article  of 
I  use  durtng  several  centuries  was  peculiar  to  the  east ;  and  the  city  of^Aden  is  the  first  on 
rd  tlat  set  the  example  of  drinking  it  as  a  common  refreslunent  ab  )ut  the  middle  of  the  15th 
after  which  it  rapidly  extended  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  It 
idoeed  at  Grand  Cairo  about  1500,  by  dervises  from  Yemen  resident  in  that  city,  where. 
r,  it  was  opposed  on  religious  srounds.  from  the  pemwBion  that  it  had  an  inebriating  qua- 
id  in  1683,  Abdallah  Ibiahim  having  denounced  it  in  a  sermon,  a  violent  commotion  was 
need,  and  the  parties  came  to  blows.  Upon  this,  says  a  writer  in  Rees'  Cvclopsedia,  the 
k  BBwIet,  commander  of  the  citv,  assembled  the  docton.  and  after  giving  a  patient  nearing  to 
r  IsdkMM  harancues,  treated  them  all  with  coffee,  first  setting  the  example  by  drinking  it 
nlf,  asid  then  diamiised  the  assembly  without  uttering  a  word.  By  this  prudent  conduct 
pabUe  psaos  was  restored,  and  coffee  continued  to  be  drunk  without  further  molestation.  At 
ilsatkiople,  where  it  vras  introduced  in  1554,  it  had  to  encounter  both  political  and  religious 
mMoo  :  but  it  soon  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  being  taxed,  produced  a  considerable 
wnm.  PobUe  officers  are  appointed  to  inspect  and  prepare  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  refusal  to 
»lhr  a  wMb  with  coffee  is  one  of  the  legal  grounds  of  divorce  in  Turkey. 
nbs  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
shooss  in  London  was  opened  in  1652  by  a  Greek  named  Pasqua,  who  had  been  servant  to 
id  Edwards,  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  the  number  soon  increased.  In  1675.  Cliarles  U. 
Bplsd  to  suppress  them  as  places  of  resort  dangerous  to  government,  but  without  effect ;  and 
08,  it  was  snppossd  that  there  were  as  many  of  these  houses  of  entertainment  in  London  as 
tcsnd  Cairo ;  berides  those  to  be  met  vrith  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country. 

ff■ati^  eonsumed  upon  the  whole,  however,  was  unimportant,  and  derived  solely  fh>m 
throqgfa  the  medium  of  Turkey,  as  coffee  was  not  cultivated  in  the  western  hemisphere 
r  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Tan  Hoom,  governor  of  Batavia,  procured  seeds  fh>m 
taSpiad  a  plant  reared  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam,  the 
ivy  of  whidi  was  in  1718  sent  to  Guiana.  The  produce  of  another  plant  was  about  the  same 
tnnonitted  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France  to  Martinico,  and  from  these  places  the  cultivation  of 
loflbe  shiiiti  rapidly  extended  througtiout  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

OIN,  ft  flat  circnlar  piece  of  metal,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp  serving  as 
lanntee  for  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  used  as  money.  A  variety  of  metals 
e  been  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  portability,  permanent  value,  and 
'oral  qoality  of  gold  and  silver,  have,  from  an  early  age,  secured  for  them  a 
val  prefereDce.  Copner  has  also  been  very  commoiuy  used,  especially  for 
idiary  eoiiui  ;  va<l  of  late  years  the  Russian  government  has  introauced  plati- 
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Ji.'  Itr„.*-»i,f  >.f  thr  .Wi.,f.  ;t  :V.  .•^'j.z.  '^  "'iT  T"-^  filli' lUtT  of  workmsiifhip,  » 
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.  ■'.  ■'.,  >ffHntmff  i'  t  lu.'  ii'l  on  j.'.,i'l  roir*.";,  as  thry  are  minted  at  the  market-Taloa 
i/l  iii.ti  iiiri.li  ;  i/iii  I,.,  .-i!  .f- 1.,, in-  a  -i.-ijifiioraifo  i-s  a:  present  levied  of  about  10  per 
I 'hi  Mill  iititiltX  |,iii  I- 1,1 11,;./  :,|,i,iit  .*-,,  and  tho  mint  price  58.  Cd.  per  oi.)  ;  wuiJe 
i.it  I  t<|.jri  I  Mil  It  n  ti  aijiiriiiii.i  to  mor«  tliaii  100  iK?r  c*  ht.    It  was  enacted,  howerer, 
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i»t  wUrer  eoins  shall  be  a  I«cal  tender  for  408.  only  at  one  time,— copper  coins  for 
2  penoe  only, — and  **  that  gold  coins  ahall  be  in  future  the  sole  standard  measure 
f  value  and  legal  tender  for  pajrment,  without  any  limitation  of  amount." 

The  amount  of  money  coined  in  the  23  years  1816-1838  has  been  :  Goid,  16,119 
nwblB  soTereigns  ;  54,964^5  sovereigns  ;  8^26,461  half-sovereigns :  Silver, 
JM9,906  crowns  ;  31,051,938  half-crowns ;  94,339,080  shillings ;  52,915^  siz- 
enees  :  87,4122938  fourpences :  Copper,  21y450,240  pence  ;  28,304,640  half-pence  ; 
ad  41,/82;270  nurthin|^;  besides  Maundy  money,  and  small  coins  for  the  colonies. 
!lw  total  amoimt  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  is  esti- 
nled  to  be  about  £A0fiOOjm. 

The  low  on  coins  by  abrasion  has  been  Tariously  estimated.  According  to  ex- 
Mimenta  made  at  the  Biint  in  1833,  the  waste  per  cent,  per  annum  appears  to  be, 
a  wareigns,  from  9d.  to  lOAd.  ^  on  half-sovereigns,  from  Is.  to  Is.  6^a. ;  on  half- 
ivwns,  mm  2i.  to  3s. ;  on  shilhngsi,  from  2b.  3d.  to  68. ;  and  on  sixpences,  from 
a  to  89.  These  results,  making  ulowance  for  the  greater  use  of  some  coins  than 
Ihsn,  eonfirm  the  general  estimate  that  gold  possesses  about  four  times  the  dura- 

Tdo  coining  of  money  forms  one  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
hs  eonnteileiting  of  it  constituted  formerly  the  offence  of  high  treason.  At  present 
hs  intsgrtty  of  the  coinage  is  yarded  by  the  act  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34,  under  which 
CfSOBS  oonnteifeiting  coin,  or  impairing  it,  are  punished  with  transportation  or 
■IwrfewMiment.  Penuties  are  also  impomd  on  those  uttering  false  coins, — having 
bras  or  more  soeh  pieces  in  their  possession,  with  intent  to  put  off  the  same,~aua 
a  those  aiaking,  mending^  or  having  in  possession,  any  coimng  tools. 

F^mwigm  Oouu  are  in  tnis  country  reg^uxied  merely  as  bulhon,  and  are  valued 
MsHmgto  the  assayer's  report  of  their  purity.  Jhese  reports  are  made  in  refer- 
O0S  to  the  money-standards  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  comparative  difference 
i  the  metal  assayed  is  called  its  Dettemeu  or  Wor§eneu :  thus,  gold  23  carats  2 
inins  fine^  is  reported, — ^Better  1  carat  2  grains  ;  and  gold  20  carats,— Worse  2 
BSits :  Also  sUver  1 1  os.  4  dwts.  fine,  is  reported, — Better,  2  dwts. ;  and  silver  10  oz. 
Ins, — ^Worse  1  os.  2  dwts.  The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  or  silver 
bat  could  be  obtained  from  the  full  weight  of  the  given  metal,  according  to  the 
may  report  of  its  pnritr.  is  termed  the  Standarding  nf  Gold  and  Silver.  Gold  is 
ahied  eitlier  from  the  inll  weight,  by  a  price  varying  according  to  its  purity,— 
J  the  market-price  per  oz.  standard,  from  the  quantity  of  standard  metal,  or  by 
DS  fixed  mint-prioe  ;  the  latter  being  the  usual  rate  for  dotermining  the  intrinsic 
afaw  of  forei^  coins  as  money.  Dollar  silver  is  usually  sold  by  tho  full  weight  at 
•  variable  pnee  per  ounce  ;  and  other  silver  by  the  standard  weighty  at  a  variable 
rice  per  onnce  standard.  Silver  coins, however,  are  usually  valued,  in  commercial 
roiks  and  for  ordinary  purposes,  from  the  stanoard  weight  at  the  fixed  price  of  5s. 
«r  oanoe  standard, — a  rate  which  varies  little  from  the  market-price  of  late  years, 
"raetical  formulse  for  standarding  gold  and  silver,  for  ascertaining  their  value 
nder  difl'erentcircninstances,  and  tor  the  various  other  calculations  wnich  occur  in 
vOion  operations,  will  be  found  stated  with  much  neatness  in  Mr  Tato's  **  Manual 
t  Foieign  Exchanges  "  (p.  134-224).  The'  following  tables,  compiled  from  that 
rsiiE,  show  the  assays,  weight,  purity,  and  value  of  the  principal  foreign  gold  and 
ihrer  ooins,  compnting  the  former  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  10^,  and  the  latter  at  os. 
er  oonce,  British  standards : — 

Table  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Gold  Coins. 


CoaatTj. 


gavarto... 
BHtlndiei 

PlBMS-... 

Bnover. 
B 

SSiautgs.  America 


NtnMC 


Asiay  Re- 
port. 


naIf-«overeign 

Ducat 

Maxd'or. 

Christian  d'or. 

Mohur 

Napoleon 

Double  Louis  48  Uvrea 

Oeon^ed'or. 

Duoftt 

lOflorina. 

Dobraon 

Joannese 

Half  Imperial 

DonMoon. 

Half  Eagle. 


car.  KT 
W  0  OJ 
B  1  23 
W  3  2i 
W  0  1 
W    0    Oi 

won 
w  0  n 

0 

1 

won 

Stand. 
W    0    Oi 
;    Stand. 
W    1    Oi 
W    0    2 


W 
B 


2* 


Full 
Weight. 


dwt.  cr. 
3    14 


s 

«3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

7 

ist 

4 

31 

9 

20 

4 

61 

a 

61 

4 

7f 

34 

12 

9 

6» 

4 

3i 

17 

Bk 

5 

9  > 

Standard 
Weight. 


dwt.  gr. 

3   1173 

10W> 

11-80 

6-83 

11-48 

1-52 

15-P7 
6HU 

9-661 
6-68 

12-(K> 
6Wi 
3-50 

11'20 


2 
3 

4 

7 
4 
9 
4 
2 
4 

34 
9 
4 

16 
6 


Pure 
Gold. 


graink 
78-61 
6317 
7«-82 
93-34 

164-63 

212-64 
92-62 

6277 
93-21 
750IH) 
203-37 
91-20 
362^ 
IIS-SS 


Value  In 

SterUn|^ 

». 

d. 

13  10*951 

9 

4-93 

13 

7-16 

16 

6-26 

29 

1-44 

16 

9-86 

37 

7-«3 

16 

472 

9 

407 

16 

6-97 

134 

4-1)1 

35  11-05I 

16 

1711 

04 

1-40| 

80 

6-40l 
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hill  iliiMiiiliiit*!  iimiiMi 

Dlui,  ud  pntaUj  MbB  On^  >ko.  a*  Uh  DnctDK,  nlflilH.  aaBotdlH  to  h■«i^ 

B.&1  th»  Miih  «nnuT  ».&    It  ofvtaiiUjioBdnBl  cf  It  «BDM^  or  I  llbcm  ilBan«i  M 

CiiluS  iisMaDil  «lni,  ud  lb>  laicftar  utal^  an  fomdln  1U>  000007,  ■*>■*  «•«■■> 
■ttrOHiUd  lo  lb*  H17  ladm  Biiiub  kiiifi>  iMt  Uw  (vUin  coti  o(  inj  InnorttH  w  ita  Aw 
pnn;.  obich  •»  aHBOua  kB  dhhI  Eafi>paukiiwdDiu,aBliiiiBllTlMnuwditlM(rfaai«i 

Ix  EMot^mPt  ibg  tflTCT  pgpnj  t—  h— n  Mfaed  from  j.  fc  fl9>  lo  ih»  pt<it  tiaa,  mJ  B  tfaii 
tht  bat  mlt torntubic At  oibir lilnT iDiBt,  ■•  h  bu  tfnn lnnHd  Ite  MMh  nit  gf  »•  IB- 
■unpoimd.  lu  or^iul  nichl  c<  Ut  b^  inlu  wu  ndind  to  UH  lo  IB  ■!£•,  fa  Itfl  M II 
gnlM.iDiliiil4ft4UUiiTiiliii.  tu>ub«|ii(iiin4iK>ioniwc»,lBl»7,  tolUilBlMataWi- 
GilMiioStmiiii;  liil«iluT)tf»lu;udlalBWioTAfniB>.  TIh  lUDdoid  for )II>v m 
)lcit.ldwu.fr«DilMCoo<|iit>((1W»)iuiUl  IML  FnaueBtdumiHUnk^MoMmlMd 
"~      '  atiTflitdMUwfOniHrnu.    Tht  aUoAMd  (or  (of^  n>  n  ihM  9t 

C'uiuidmbb  flBcloulaos  titemrit  took  plaeo  i  birt  In  KM  It  nl 

"    — ^. -I  .»■  ij   i-fiinri"! .  iniinTmiiiiirif?!)!  nr*     Friar 
^  com  g[  Um  It*  ttuxbrd  n>  Um  fubito,  lint  cobwd  fa  leoi,  oBd  ukU  ir 

of  4t|  to  ]  lb.  troy.    Tlw  niuMirr  of  i"-"'- — '-  ■' ' —  "     "     -  -  -       - 

rha.  u  klRodr  Dotind,  it  wu  Oied  ■ 
u  moocf  pound  oonUioed,  from  tho 

■Unr  of  the  huiii  vilfhl  ud  flnnoi . 

afterwdi  EndualLj  mluccd.  jmd  at  tbo  Unioo  In 
J-  DrLUorlxlDAlTKlua,— thAEoglHtahaTluwl 
■  mon.jbKuMlhnioiiljrA"' Uu-iliMot  B_„__.    . 
j.L,= ■--•—-  4d.  =  li.  Iftd.  ituUiig.    TboAi 


'It  period  tb«M  of  E^ud,  bat  ta  tt* 
m  a»lr  Britbb  nlno.  In  len,  Iba  Ro- 
lUiandliilTlSlBoopHr  HeDM,£lM 
par  of  tidiaiiio  va*  •)  par  Mat   n* 


COIR,  B  kind  of  cordage  mada,  in  Ccjloa  and  other  plucaa,  ont  of  tha  flbroai 
coTuHiig  of  the  caoo&-Dut.  It  is  mueb  eatoemed  in  ludis,  and  on  soma  oootlnrl 
preferred  to  that  of  Euiom  from  ite  adcaau^  of  floating  on  the  sor&oe  of  the 
nater.  It  fbrnu  ft  conaidenkble  article  of  export  fWim  CojIob,  and  near);  4000 
cwt9.  are  annaall;  entered  for  home  eonramplion  in  tha  United  Kinf^om. 

COKE  a  on  impure  carbon  procured  from  the  diatillatJOD  of  pit  coal,  and  gate- 
Tall;  ohtained  from  coal-gaa  retorta.  It  ban  a  parous  texture,  and  more  or  lot 
luatre.    It  ia  employed  aa  fuel,  and  produces  an  mtonae  and  ateadv  heat. 

COLCOTHAH,  OB  CROCUS,  a  rcddiah  powder,  obtained  bj  the  docom, 
of  fireen  TitrioL  It  is  an  oxido  of  iron,  aud  ia  used  as  ■  punt,  and  for  p< 
Iron  and  glau. 
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iLISION  OF  VESSELS.  Injaries  occasioned  by  one  ship  driving  against  or 
g  fool  of  another,  are  frc^nentlj  the  foundation  of  claims  and  disputes  on 
I  of  inBurance  and  otherwise.  Such  injury  is  held  to  be  by  a  peril  oi  the  sea, 
sach,  the  amount  is  recorerable  under  an  ordinary  policy.  With  regard  to  tlio 
ke  incidence  of  the  loss,  it  must  come  on  the  party  whose  misconduct  has 
Hied  it.  and  there  can  do  no  recovery  where  tne  mischief  is  caused  by  the 
le  ncttUgence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured.  Where  neither 
B  to  blame,  the  rule  in  this  country  is  that  the  loss  rests  where  it  lights  ; 
I  maritime  codes  of  some  countnes,  the  loss  is,  in  such  circumstances, 
1  between  the  owners  of  the  two  ships.  (Marshall  on  fnsurancet  494,  4.05.) 
XKYNTH,  COLOQUINTIDA,  or  BITTER  APPLE  (Fr.  Cohjuinle, 
"hloouinii.  It.  Coloauintida.  Pers.  &  Arab.  Uunzil)^  the  fruit  of  an  annual 
>f  tne  gourd  kind  (Cucumit  cotocjfnthis)  found  in  Turkey  and  Nubia.  It  is 
the  aiie  of  an  orange,  smooth  and  yellow,  but  is  peeled  and  dried  before 
imported,  when  it  becomes  whitish,  very  light,  dry,  and  spongv.  with  a  weak 
isaaveable  smell,  and  an  intensely  bitter  nauseous  taste,  xne  medullary 
)reM  from  the  seeds,  furnishes  an  extract  which  is  in  common  use  as  a  pur- 
.  About  16,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
1  Kinjedom. 

JOMBIA.  the  name  given  to  a  republic  which  was  formed,  in  1819,  of  the 
m  pATt  of  South  America,  formerljr  divided  under  Spain  into  the  viceroyalty 
w  (SraaadA.  comprising  the  aadiencia  of  Quito,  and  tne  captain-generalship  of 
neU.  In  1831,  this  republic  was  sepArated  into  the  three  republics  of  New 
LDia,  Veitbzvela,  and  Ecuadob,  or  Quito,— the  territories  of  which  corrcs^nd 
'  witli  the  former  divisions.  During  the  existence  of  the  republic  of  Colombia^  it 

tlie  following  loans  in  London,  namely,  £2,000,000  in  1822,  contracted  with 
■  Herring,  Graham,  and  Co.,  at  84  per  cent. ;  £4,750,000  in  1824,  contracted 
lIciB  B.  A.  Groldschmidt,  &  Co..  at  88^  per  cent.  These  loans  bear  interest 
BT  eent. ;  but  none  has  been  paia  since  1826.  The  bonds  for  the  first  loan 
fwdf  and  those  for  the  other  black,  they  are  so  distinguished  in  the  money 
i.    According  to  arrangements  made  at  Bogota  in  January  1 835,  the  amount 

loMifl  was  partitionedamong  the  Colombian  republics  as  follows : — New 
bda  to  bear  50  parts,  Venezuelau  28^  parts,  and  Ecuador  21  ^  parts.  The 
bM  of  revenue  appropriated  by  tne  late  government,  as  a  provision  for  the 
sonaiated  of  ijth  of  the  customs  duties,  the  whole  of  the  duties  levied  on  gold 
ilTer,  and  the  revenues  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  ;  these  are  now  under 
s  of  the  separate  republics,  but  the  recent  political  dissensions  have  rendered 
Braeh  less  productive  than  formerly. 

[X)N Y,  a  territorv  possessed  and  cultivated  by  a  body  of  people  drawn  from 
ant  country  to  which  it  is  politically  united.  The  term,  however,  is  used 
ly,  to  express  an  outlying  part  of  the  i>opulation  of  the  mother-country,  or  an 
DC  territory  belonging  to  it,  either  in  conjunction,  or  anv  of  the  two  by 

Li  both  ancient  and  modem  times  colonization  has  proceeaed  from  the  same 
If  namely,  commercial  enterprise,  political  commotion,  the  desire  of  conquest, 
I  natural  overflowing  of  population.  The  earliest  of  the  ancient  colonies  were 
formed  by  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
CRaoean,  and  more  particularly  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  these  owed  their 

in  most  cases  to  a  spirit  of  commercial  adventure.  The  Greek  colonies  were 
d  pctrtly  from  similar  motives,  but  chieflv  from  the  dissensions  and  super- 
din^  population  in  the  parent  states.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  Roman  colonies 
■dbttfy  stations,  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  subjugated  pro- 
u  These  last  always  maintamed  an  intimate  connexion  with  I^me  ;  but 
luanician  and  Grecian  colonies  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  been  independent 
r-thoog^  a  strong  feeling  of  regard  generally  characterized  their  intercourse 
jiar  parent  countries. 

t  nint  of  colonial  enterpriseJdormantin  the'middlo  ages,  was  revived  in  the  13th 
IT  97  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  wnich  formed  settlements 
1008  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  The  modem  European  colonics, 
rer,  owe  their  oripn  to  the  ambition  of  the  maritime  states  to  participate  in 
idian  commerce  formerly  conducted  by  way  of  the  Red  sea^  ana  monopolized 
)  Venetiana.  The  discovery  of  the  compass  prompted  navigators  to  attempt 
r  new  channels.  The  Portuguese,  after  repeated  failures,  at  Icnj^h  ascer- 
l  the  eastern  passage  in  1497,  when  the  Cape  was  doubled  by  Vasco  de 
>:  the  Spaniards  attempted  a  westerly  course  which  led  to  the  discoverr,  by 
ibniy  of  the  West  Indies  in  1492,  and  of  South  America  in  1498 ;  while  the 
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English,  restrained  by  the  pope  firom  profiting;  bj  the  Portngaese  and  Sptnish  dis- 
ooveries,  despatched  Sebastian  Cabot  by  the  north-west,  %  ronte  which  kd  him 
to  Newfoundland  and  North  America  in  1497.    The  progress  of  commercial  en- 
terprise in  the  East  is  described  nnder  the  head  East  I.^dia  Compattt.    In  Scnth 
America,  Columbus's  discoveries  were  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1519 
by  Cortcz,  and  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  and  others  in  1531.    Brazil  was  settled  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1500.    The  West  Indian  Islands,  notwithstanding  the  papal j^rant in 
favour  of  Spaiu,  were  occupied  by  various  nations  ;  Hisuaniola  or  Uayti  m  1496 ; 
Jamaica,  about  1510  ;  Cuba.  1511  ;  Porto-Rico,  1514  ;  Barbadoes.  I(>d5 ;  and  the 
others  at  later  periods.     The  progress  of  colonization  was  mncu  slower  in  N. 
America;  Virginia  was  taken  possession  of  by  Raleigh  in  1583,  but  soon  after  abu- 
doned;  and  the  first  permanent  English  settlement,  which  was  at  Jamestown  in  the 
same  state,  was  not  rormcd  until  1607.  The  colonization  of  N.  America  afterwardi 
proceeded  rapidly,  particularly  during  tho  disturbances  in  England  which  attended 
and  followed  the  dethronement  of  Charles  I. ;  the  cavaliers  emigrating  to  YirgudSi 
tho  Puritans  to  New  England,  and  the  Quakers  to  Pennsylvania.    In  177^ the 
attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  American  colonists  for  the  pnrposes  or  the 
general  government  led  to  tho  political  separation  of  the  ^  United  States  "  (roBithe 
mother-countrv  ;  and  in  1810,  revolutionary  movements  occurred  in  S.  AsMrici 
which  resulted  in  tho  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonics  on  that  contment.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  these  countries  has  been  illustrative  of  the  treatmeat 
previously  received  by  them  from  the  parent  states.  The  Elnglish  colonists,  anowed 
tree  institutions,  and  a  more  extensive  market  for  their  surplus  prodnce  than  the 
colonies  of  n^uy  other  nation,  acquired  habits  of  self-government  and  industry;  ud 
their  career,  sinco  bocomiue  independent,  lias  been  peaceable  and  prosperoos  to  tk 
extent  whicn  now  places  them  in  commercial  greatness  above  all  countries  of  the 
world  except  Britain.     The  Spanish  colonists  on  the  other  hand,  oppressed  with 
heavy  taxes  and  crown  monopolies,  were  subjected  to  a  despotic  ^venuDflDt, 
under  which  thov  wore  excluded  from  all  offices  of  emolument;  education  also  me 

{>roscribed,  and  the  Inquisition  established.  Under  such  training,  the  people  became 
gnorant  and  depravea  ;  and  having  adopted  republican  institutions,  for  which  thi^ 
were  unfitted,  nave,  by  tumultuous  and  frivolous  contentions,  so  Car  paialym 
industry  aud  dissipated  their  resources,  that  these  fine  coontrios  are  now,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Chili,  even  much  less  productive  than  when  under  the  wretched 
dominion  of  tho  mother-country. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  United  States,  the  British  colonies  n- 
maiuod  of  considerable  extent ;  aud  many  acquisitions  naving  been  rince  BUMku 
both  by  conquest  and  settlement,  they  now  far  exceed  in  importance  those  of  aU 
other  states.  Including  fortified  stations  and  other  dependencies.  Great  Britain  now 


ralkiand  group  on  s>.  Amenca  :  nest  mates :  Jamaica;  ine  winawara  isiani& 
Barbadoes,  St  Vincent.  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  andf  Trinidad  ;  Uie  Leeward 
Islands,  Antigua.  St  Christophers,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  asd 
Virgin  Isles  ;  Batiama  Iblands  ;  Bermuda  Islands  ;  Domerara,  Borbice,  and  fieee- 
qnibo  in  Guiana  ;  and  tho  settlement  of  Honduras  in  Central  America :  Jfiiet; 
Capo  of  Good  Hope  ;  settlements  in  Guinea  and  Senegambia,  inclndinir  Batnant, 
Sierra  Leone,  ana  Cape  Coast  Castle  ;  tho  islands  of  1^  emando  Po,  St  Helena,  As- 
cension, and  Tristan  a*Acunha  ;  tho  Mauritius,  and  other  small  islands  in  the  JCer 
dagascar  Archipelago  :  A  ustralasia  ;  New  South  Wales  ;  Swan  River,  and  Kin^ 
Geor^e^s  Sound ;  South  Australia ;  Van  Dicmen*s  Land;  and  New  Zealaind :  Jim; 
tho  island  of  Ceylon.  Tho  immeiiso  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Hin- 
dostan,  with  their  dependencies,  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Aden,  are  not 
usually  iucluded  in  the  list  of  British  colonics. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  at  present  consist  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  the 
Philippines,  tho  Canaries,  and  settlements  in  Morocco :  Portugai\aia  the  Madortf 
and  tne  Capo  do  Verde  Islands  ;  Angola,  Benguela,  Loan^o,  and  Mozambi^e  in 


in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  Newfoundland  fishing-ground  ;  Algiers,  Senegal,  and  Gorej 
in  Africa  ;  the  isle  of  Bourbon  ;  St  Marie  in  Madagascar  :  and  Pondicherry  awl 
Chandemagore  in  India :  Holland  possesses  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  settlenwots 
in  Sumatra,  Celebos,  Borneo,  Banda,  and  other  eastern  islands  ;  the  West  IndU 
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Cnn^so,  St  EastatiuB,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martin  ;  and  Dutch  Guiana  : 
ir  has  IceluidL,  settlemonts  in  Greenland,  tlie  West  India  Islands  St  Croix. 
Ai^aiid  St  John  ;  Christiansburg  and  other  possessions  in  Guinea ;  ana 
bur  ajid  Serampore  in  IndiA :  Sweden  has  tlio  West  India  Island  of  St 
imew. 

tfsffi  Colonial  Pofiev, — Erery  European  poT^cr  has  endeavoured  more  or 
Kmopolize  to  itself  tne  commerce  of  its  colonies  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
lopoiy  has  been  exercised  by  different  nations  has  been  Tcry  different. 
%re  ciTcn  up  the  whole  to  an  exclnsiTO  company  ;  some,  without  esta- 
mcn  a  company,  hsTe  confined  the  whole  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
xmntrT  ;  while  others  hare  left  it  free  to  their  subjects  at  all  porta.  The 
been  tne  general  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  characterized  by 
h  as  comparatiTely  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  European  powers 
4^  Nations,  b.  iT.  c.  7).  At  an  earl^  period,  indeed,  the  Elnglish  colonists 
owed  to  follow  their  own  interest  m  their  own  way  ;  but  on  their  com- 
Momin^  of  importance  it  was  placed  under  regulations  calculated  to  secure 
MRimption  of  English  manufactures,  the  employment  of  Englisli  ships,  and 
jDoe  to  thus  Elnghnh  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  In  tne  exportation 
nirplns  produce,  however,  it  was  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
Bntish  colonies  were  confined  to  the  market  ot  the  mother- country.  These 
liies  haying  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  narigation  ( 1 2  Ch.  1 1,  c.  1 8)  and  in 
Mr  snbseqaent  acts,  were  upon  that  account  ciuled  enumerated  commodities; 
called  non-enumeratedjCou\d  originally  be  exported  directly  to  all  parts  of 
d.  provided  it  were  in  British  or  colonial  ships  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
[l£  c.  52)  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
Gape  Finisterre,  which,  not  being  manufacturing  countries,  we  were  less 
f  the  colonial  shim  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufactures  which  could 
I  with  our  own.  The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  was  permitted  between 
ish  eolonies  of  America  ana  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and 
«-enomerated  commodities.  Great  Britain,  too,  while  she  confined  to  her 
cket  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  colonies,  so  in  compen- 
le  gave  to  some  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market,  sometimes  by  im- 
igner  duties  njpon  the  like  productions  when  imported  from  other  countries, 
etimes  by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importation  fVom  the  colonies.  The 
Aive  liberalitv  m  England,  however,  towards  the  trade  of  her  colonics  was 
chiefly  to  wnat  concerned  the  market  for  their  produce  either  in  its  rude 
what  might  be  called  the  very  first  stage  of  manufactures.  Tlie  more  ad- 
>r  more  refined  manufactures  even  of  the  colonv-producc  were  reserved  to 
ihants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain ;  and  tneir  establishment  in  the 
was  prevented  sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by  absolute  pro- 
I.  Bot  these  restrictions^  though  selfish  and  tyrannical,  did  not  materinlly 
e  prosperity  of  the  colomes,  as  in  all  newly  settled  countries  labour  yields 
,pnfiw>le  return  when  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
iionial  policy  of  Great  Bntain,  though  perhaps  more  liberal  than  that  of 
iteSy  was  thus  w^holly  infiuenced  by  tne  narrow-minded  principles  which 
cixe  the  **  mercantile  sj'stem."  In  modem  times,  it  has  undergone  important 
tions,  but  it  still  contains  much  that  is  exceptionable.  The  present  colonial 
so  framed  that  the  West  India  colonies  are  obliged  to  bring  provisions 
ber  from  British  America  in  British  ships,  though  these  articles  might  bo 
.  cheaper  direct  from  the  United  States  :  they  are  also  prevented  from  re- 
icar,  though  this  is  an  operation  which  they  themselves  could  conduct 
en  advantage  in  the  colomes.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  and  the  dis- 
ing  duties  imp<Med  in  favour  of  British  manufactures,  the  colonies  are,  as 
'da  explained,  virtuaUy  allowed  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  the 
bcir  produce.  Under  certain  conditions  or  reciprocity  as  to  the  vessels  em- 
tlie  colonies  arc  allowed  to  ship  their  produce  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
ercourse  with  foreign  countries  is  of  little  importance,  owing  to  the  superior 
for  trado  possessed  by  the  mother-country. 

ristina  Regtilalions  q/"  the  British  Colonial  Trade  arc  chiefly  embodied  in 
I  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  69,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 

i  6  Geo.  rV.  c  114,  and  Buoceeding  acts  British  phips)  exported  fmni  nny  of  the  Dritii'h 
«d.  


rttf  i  S.   No  Rood*  than  be  imported 
xeipt  the  produce  of  the  fifcbcries  in 


pos.«et(>iions  In  Aiiieric-a  by  sea,  from  or  to  any 
place  otlier  than  the  Unltwl  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possesvionii.  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
except  at  the  several  •'  free  ports."    (Tbcso  are 
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iMtiu*  f^Oonul  ittiwAfJ  >iw,  hhaU  Rnut  ili. 


"IlV^j  s'.'*.'(.'!lilrfTi.!:'r.. : 

10  K  inipi<nnl  uita  ib«  llrMiih  fi 


n.™"!;."'  'k  01  m^"..>ni.""K«  H.'  i\" 


d«i-iaed  f<jRjKii,  Bad  chafitddu^H 

Splriii  Imported  into  fV"*i.  the  pn- 

.,'       IndiH.  and  Iniporlcd  from  tpj  H.  F- 

'li  l£np<irt«d  fnm  boj  otiHr  piKe.  la  b* 
I,  I     OAsmcd  IvRign,  vid  ebvft4  duQH 

IM-.— Wlini  ImpoKtd  Irom  (bt  V.  S., 

RTOund  gf  wijdulj  luda  uj'fnbiik] 

Dutici  nxihln  upon  ComnudUiti,  ul  Mi|  4 
lilt  Oruwih.  ProdiKtiin,  or  XwiMnri 
Ibo  United  KlncdiiBi,  or  o(  vr  of  ttt  BilU 
Piawnakmiln  Amnlai,  InporM  bM  «r* 
utvrUd  tnla  Ih«  Ucitidi  r«iiB«iw  k  Ai 
Writ  India,  or  on  ibc  comlHut ^M 

l^ndt,  fix,  whalflMT,  Iboboml  £1  I  * 
Ihc  U.  k!.        ™ .    '  ,      ,      .      n» 


uiwullirr  IL  |-..  VT  mif^  MLn  hf  nrilLdl 
Fh>»«llr>li<ultn<iu  Itv  r.  K.  IV  tnnn  ram/ 

»<.^hniinonxn<ihrlJf.<fMiiii.    " 
t\'iii'>' .  Hi«ii .  ■n.iLm'a.  will  nnu,  brtnit  Af  Kwlini 
in.Kliu'iuin.  t*  llw  vrAlaMlMi  of  ■«]-  pl.iri' 
nuliin  lli^lmiil«i>f  rtiv  llfrt  libAtA  I'utiirijUi^'* 


Hut  H  ImiMTtcd  from  u^  H.  p.  li  N. 

the  U.  K^  *"  .  "  '  .  .  .  Fi», 
WkHrnakMnTMBmlhadlnn,  DkIMI  QU  ' 
llul  H  lu|i«ncd  (nun  wj  &  K  is  N. 

AiBi'riui,  01  trom  till  wvchoiiK  b 


rii.Hlali,nivi.ti  .  w-linni  nUihf  i-fAiL 

■.>Wliu|vniKllKi.>ih'  ICiluuiai  or  Ihr  Ilcr-  Hullf  Impon^d  from  any  B.  P.  h  n- 

llZ^,.c'',H^iHrri.\i^'.'uiTiui>it>«<V><i.n.'hiiiah-      Uic  U.  id "'  .™°.       .       .       .      F>» 

Aii>l4'>^'>iinv><n(>l  ivninirj  bnrlo.  fifiFllfd ; !  llul  if  hniwrM  tnmi  *nj  B.  P.  In  K' 

•Ul  liar  -iliiii,  ir  Ki  kv  burUiiHa  than  ^l  tiran,         Aurrka.  or  &on  iba  mi^woM  k 

I  iL   JJf  .ijtv,  «i  tir.  hOmi-v.  unl  nim      Ihr  U.  K. ^ 

IKUhiHwIi  •■  llH  llhlnh  |>linuil>iii-t,  oinirtnl  Didniwl  and  latihielnialien' wood  -  l"*- 
(ruin  an*  II  P.  hi  Ainrtim,  nl.i»hiHillr  Hkp  OiIht  khidl  nt  wood  and  lumlitr.  I  M  ., 
((•■iiAiiiftwIiniirwIiMhMimilvlnininnl.itiiU:     iMck.  itw  liM) IMi  I  ■  ! 

uiun  Mliwiiuiiit  unpiirtailun  rimu  ihMiM  hualWrndhiiiiH,  Iho  LMO  ••' 

Biijr  II.  P.  In  Aiwrtca,  Inhi  abirh  «irk  inwdi,  Itui  IT  iiupurUd  from  anf  B.  P.  la  V. 

hriB|i"('<>nl4nrrwlurtliiB,nBiii<i  bolnwirtid.      Auu-rica,  or  from  tlx  wanhouM  U  

■IT  inciih*  |1.  K..  Ivikvanllalw  iifWicn      tl»  U.  K. ^t 

pTiNiui'iiiin.  mini  varrbiiiHd  uiidir  ihi>  pn>-jl»vfinidi<iirk.ul(od,Dfa]lMWti,tbtr(ttU  ' 
irwuiiii  III  ibk  ai'l,  and  rMvclnl  dirnl  lu  Muh  Dul  U  jinwirud  fruui  an;  H.  P.  ta  K-  _ 
i«lw!tP.,ori,.ik-l'.k"  I     AnwfcT^       .        f       .        .      fm 

ill.  Ttl^roflhiti/l,  Iniinnlid  bin  Now   Bruniwlrk.  Hon 

l><illH|HV*lihlHViiiiN|ilnlii,l«iBjiiirtlMaiintlh.|    tvulln.  c«I>rini:o  F^lwird  Itlatut,  lU.     ^  , 

— ^.  luiwirtifd  into      

Pnvb.tmniglitbj  land  or  InUnd  Dirk*-  , 
indland,  n\f  ptti-|     tkui -      ' 

'     itn.  *!■.  li^rltn :  brandi.  Oflwn. « 

nwllah,  and  oUkt  >^iU,  aioiil  nni. 

Bd  funbrr,  Iho  unonnl  of  UT  i'l 

ll>.,ni>ni.(,rlum(.flheliTK. 
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r,  tlM  amoiini  of  any  datjr 
>r  tiM  tfana  bdng  on  mm  of 
in  S.  AmerieA  or  W.  Indies. 
U  altliou«db  Britiili,  if  im- 
many  B.  P.  In  wliicfa  foreign 
ot  pn»hibitod,  k  treated  as 
ileie  it  had  been  WBrefaoQsed, 
lad  from  the  iwrdKNUt.  ■ 
tiea,tfaatun  £7 

'•  fbr  every  £100  of  vahM      7 
bottlea,  the  doMn     .       .     0 
ad  imported  fkrom  the  U.  BL, 
^lOOortheralae 

bottlae,'  for  trery'^lOO  of 
•      •       •       •      • 
to  B.  P.  In  N.  Ameriea  fkt>m 
ir  Malta, Mbiect  to  no  higher 
if  tanported  from  the  U.  K., 
ath  of  the  duty  remitted. 
a»  and  augar,  the  ewt.  .       0 
laewt.       .       .       .       .     0 
',  the  amoont  of  any  duty 
r  tiia  time  being  on  eoffee, 
iar»  and  molaiaet,  the  pro- 
P.ln  &  AmericaorW.  Indiee. 
vatcbee,  leather  manufiio- 
n,    miuicai    instruments, 
B  aorta,  books  and  papers, 
for  erery  jlluo  of 


7 

10 

1 


7  10    0 
Free. 

7  10    0 


5 
S 


SO    0    0 


■etnres,  soap,  refined  sugar, 

ty,  manufactured  tobacco, 

1  manufactures,  for  every 

e  value  SO   0   0 

mehovies,   argcri,  aniseed. 

Bonds,  brimstone,  botargo, 

smrraats,  eapers,  cascacoo, 

led,  coral,  cork,  cinnabar, 

noes  of  bergamot,  lemons, 

m,  oranges,  lavender,  and 

emery  stone,  fruit  pre- 
ogar  or  brandy,  figs,  honey, 
rs,  unwrougfat  and  pig  iron, 
irries,  incense  of  fninkin- 
i  and  Malta  stone  for  build- 
,  marUe  rough  and  worked, 
nk,  medals,  musk,  mao- 
I  of  an  kinds,  oil  of  criives. 
Mods,  orris  root,  ostrich 
odires,  orange  buds  and 
I,  pitch,  piclues  in  jars  and 
lutings,  pozxolana,  pumice- 
k,  Parmesan  cheese,  pickles, 
uria,  precious  stones  except 

qniclLsilver,  raisins,  sau- 
Bgss,  tar,  turpentine,  ver- 
rmleeOi,  and  whetstone,  for 
I  of  the  value  7  10    0 

w,  and  merchandise,   not 


otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not 
herein  declared  to  be  free  of  duty,  for 
every  £]'iO  of  the  value    .  £15    0    0 

Coin,  bullion,  diamonds,  live-stock,  tal- 
low, raw  hides,  rice,  com  and  gnin 
unground,  biscuit  or  bread,  meal  or 
flour  except  wheat  flour,  fresh  meat, 
fresh  fish,  carriages  of  travellers  Free. 

Wheat  flour,  beef  and  pork,  hams  and 
baoon,  wood  and  lumber,  imported 
into  Canada Free. 

Wood  and  lumber,  imported  into  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Bcotla,  or  Prince 
Edward  Island       ....       Free. 

Hay  and  straw,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
salt,  and  cotton-wool  Free. 

Goods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  E.  I.  Co.*s  charter,  im- 
ported from  those  places,  or  from  the 
U.  K.,  or  from  some  place  in  the 
firitbh  dominions    ....       Free. 

Herrings  taken  and  cured  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  im- 
ported frt>m  thence  Free. 

Lumber,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  any  B.P.  on  theW.  coast  ofAfrica    Free. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food  and  vicUials  ex- 
cept spirits,  and  any  sort  of  clotlxlng, 
and  implements  ana  materials  flt  and 
necessary  for  the  British  fisheries  in 
America,  imported  into  tlie  place  at  or 
fit>m  irtienoe  such  fishery  is  curled  on  Free. 


Free. 


Drugs,  gums  or  resins,  dye-wood  and 
luurd-wood.  cabinetmakers'  wood,  tor- 
toiseshell,  hemp,  flax,  and  tow 

Seeds,  wheat  flour,  fruits,  pickles,  woods 
of  all  sorts,  oakum,  pltdi,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, ochres,  brhnstone,  sulphur, 
vegetable  oils,  burr-stones,  dog-stones, 
hops,  cork,  sago,  tapioca,  sponge, 
sausages,  cheese,  elder,  wax,  spices, 
and  tallow,  imported  dfrect  from  tlie 
warehouse  in  tne  U.  K. 

All  goods  imported  from  the  U.  K.,  after 
having  there  paid  the  duties  of  con- 
sumption, ana  UAng  exported  from 
thence  without  drawback 

And  if  any  of  the  said  goods  be  imported  through 
the  U.  K.  (having  been  warehoused  therein, 
and  exported  from  tbo  warehouse,  or  tlie 
duties  thereon,  if  there  paid,  having  been 
drawn  back),  one-tenth  part  of  the  duties 
herein  imposed  shall  be  remitted  in  respect  of 
such  goods. 
Acts  and  Dutki   not  Repealed,   {}  10,  11. 

Notbhig  in  this  act  to  affect  the  act  18  Geo.  IK. 

c  12,  nor  any  previous  act  now  in  force  by  which 

duties  in  any  B.  P.  in  America  wore  granted  to 

tlie  crown  ;  nor  to  repeal  tlie  31  Goo.  ilL  c  31. 

And  the  duties*  imposed  by  any  of  the  acts 


Free. 


Free. 


mrii^  is  a  Table  of  the  principal  duties  here  referred  to  :— 


oonly  ealled  Crown  Duties)  payable 
mportad  into  the  British  Possessions 
s,  over  and  above  apy  other  Duties. 

TASLB  or  ntmaa, 
lar  the  act  4  Geo.  lit.  e.  15. 
i  French  wine,  via. :  of  the  growth 
tdeiraa.  or  of  any  other  island  or 
I  wliii^  such  wine  may  be  lawfully 
Hid  which  shall  be  so  imported  from 
I  or  place,  the  tun  £7    0    0 

panlah,  or  any  other  wine 
vnefawfne),  imported  from 
theton       ...       0 
hr  tha  act  6  Geo.  IIL  c.  82. 
I  lynipa,  the  gallon  0 

ilfab)tlMlb.  0 

r  the  act  14  Geo.  lU.  c  88. 
KMlatfon  into  Canada  only.) 
:  Brandy,  or  other  iplrlts, 


10    0 


0 
0 


1 

01 


of  the  manufacture  of  the  U.  K.,  the 
gallon £0 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  which  shall  be 
imported  or  brought  from  any  of  his 
Majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  the  West 
Inuies,  the  gallon       .        .        .        0 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  which  shall  be 
imported  or  brought  from  any  other 
of  his  Majesty's  colonies  or  dominions 
in  America,  the  ^Jlon  0 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  of  foreign  raa- 
nufocture,  imported  or  brought  from 
the  U.  K.,  the  gallon       .  .    0 

Rum,  or  spirits,  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  of  the  colonies  or 
plantations  in  America,  not  in  the 

EOBsession  or  under  the  dommion  of 
is  Majesty,  imported  from  any  other 
place  except  the  U.  K.,  the  gallon  .   0 


0    3 


0    6 


0   9 


1    0 


M 


1    0 
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herein  before  mentioned  or  referred  to,  pa9M>d 

{»rior  to  the  18 Geo. IIL  e.  IS^duU be i4>pued for 
he  parpoeee  of  thoee  acts :  Prorided  no  greater 
proportion  of  the  dati<»  fanpoeed  by  this  act,  ex- 
cept as  herein  before  excepted,  shall  be  diarged 
upon  any  article  which  is  subject  also  to  duty 
under  any  of  the  said  acts,  or  subject  also  to  duty 
under  any  colonial  law,  than  the  amount,  if  any, 
by  which  the  duty  charged  by  this  act  shall  exceed 
such  other  duty  or  duties :  ProTided  neverthe- 
less, that  the  fiili  amount  of  the  duties  mentioned 
in  this  act,  whether  on  account  of  such  former 
acts,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law,  or  on 
account  of  this  act,  shall  be  leried  under  the 
regulations  of  this  act. 

Cummcy,  Weights,  and  Meantret,  {  13.  All 
sums  imposed  by  this  act,  in  the  B.  P.  iu  Ame- 
rica, shall  be  deemed  to  be  sterling  money  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  such  monies  may  be  receiTed 
according  to  the  proportion  and  raine  of  five 
shiUinn  and  sixpence  the  ounce  in  silver ;  uid 
all  duties  shall  be  paid  in  every  part  of  the  B.  P. 
in  America,  according  to  British  weights  and 


can  be  known  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  emy 
ship  bound  firom  any  B.  P.  in  America,  OT  Gove- 
sey ,  Jeraqr,  Aldemey,  or  Bark,  wfaetiier  fai  bsQsit 
or  laden,  ihall  before  departore  come  bcfcie  tke 
collector,  m  other  proper  oflker,  and  sannr 
upon  oath,  all  such  qneetioos  coooenilBg  tiie 
ship,  and  toe  cargo,  ifanj,  and  the  crew,  sod 
the  voyage,  aa  shall  be  denaaoded  of  him ;  snd 
thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroUer,  or oUisr 
proper  officer,  if  such  ship  bo  laden,  shall  fhrs  % 
oertiflcate  ofctearance ;  peaaUy  tat  not  cMixsg, 
£100.  Goods  not  stated  In  oertifioale  to  be  ws- 
duce  of  B.  P.  to  be  deemed  of  fnalgn  prodoeiasL 
I  19.  Whenever  any  sh^  clesn  oat  fam 
Newfoundland  or  other  part  of  Us  UMJ/ittfi 
dominions,  for  the  fisheries  of  JfewfouiwHsai  or 
its  dependendce,  a  flsUng  certUtoite  is  teben^ 
stituted  for  a  clearance;  bat  Mieh  eeitiflmis  ts 
be  given  up  at  end  of  season;  and  shins  tndfaif 
shiJl  forfeit  their  certificate. 

Entry  qfOoodt.i  20.  NogoodsshaDbsMa 
or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on  board,  or  oabta 
from  any  ship,  in  any  of  the  B.  P.  in  Amsita.  «r 


measures  in  use  on  the  6th  July  188S.  Guernsey.  Jersey,  AJdom^,  or  Bark,  natfl  dM 

i  13.  T%e  Produce  of  the  Duties,  except  crown  eotrv  made,  and  wanaot  granted ;  and  ae  gosii 
duties,  under  acts  prior  to  18  Geo.  In.  c  19,  |  shall  be  so  laden  or  unladen,  exeepl  at  swi 


place  at  whidi  an  oflAoer  of  customs  is  apMMa' 
to  attend,  or  for  which  a  suflhmies  ibsl  In 
granted  ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  Msa  m 


unladen  except  with  permisskm  of  tlM  pnpv 
officer ;  all  goods  fatden,  water-borne,  orawM 
contrary  to  regufaUions,  shall  be  fariMtoi. 

(21.  The  person  entering  any  sack  feeds  AsH 
deliver  to  the  proper  officer  a  bUl  of  eatiy  thm- 
of,  containing  name  of  exportv  or  kn 
sliip,  master,  place  to  or  mun  iridek 
place  where  the  goods  are  to  bo  ladea  or  I 
particulars  of  goods,  and  their 
ing  marlcs  and  numbers,  and 

be  the  produce  of  the  B.  P.  in 

and  such  person  shall  at  the  sauM  tfans  wA 
duties  thereon ;   and  the  proper  oOesr  Hill 


shall  be  paid  by  the  Collector  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  colony. 

lonnage  Duties,  f  14.  All  Britbh  vessels  shall 
be  subject  to  equal  tonnage  duties  in  the  colonies, 
except  coasting- vessels. 

Drawback  at  Neu^undland,  {  15.  Upon  the 
exportation  from  Newfoundland  to  Cauada  of 
rum  or  other  spirits,  the  produce  of  B.  P.  in  8. 
America  or  W.  Indies,  a  drawback  allowed  of 
duties  paid  upon  importation  thereof  into  New-  ' 
foundland :  Provided  such  spirits  shall  be  shipped 
wiUiin  one  year  of  the  importation,  and  such 
drawback  claimed  wltiiin  one  year  from  day  of 
shipment. 

Afport  of  Ship  and  Cargo,  {  16.  The  master  of 
every  ship  arriving  in  any  B.  P.  in  America,  or. 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or  Bark,  shall  come ,  thereupon  grant  warrant  for  tLe  kidlBi  or  n- 
directiy,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,   to  the  lading  of  such  goods. 

customhouse,  and  report  in  writing  to  the  col- '  {  22.  The  importer,  when  be  eannot, forinsl 
lector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  of  of  fall  information,  noake  perfect  entry,  nv 
tiie  arrival  and  voyage  of  such  ship,  stating  her  make  an  entrv  by  bill  of  sig^,  by  the  bat  ^ 
name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British,  the  scription  which  can  be  given ;  but  within  thi«c 
port  of  registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  days  after  landing  of  goods  a  perfect  antiy  mot 
master,  the  country  of  the  ovt-ners,  the  number  be  made,  and  duties  paid, 
of  the  crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  country  of  I  fS  23,  Si.  In  all  cases  where  the  dntia  sn 
suchsliip.  and  whether  she  be  laden  or  In  ballast,  dunged  according  to  the  value  thersof,  so^ 
and  if  laden,  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents .  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  deetaiatioB  a 
of  every  package  on  board,  and  where  the  same  the  importer,  or  his  agent,  m  form  foUowiag:- 
was  laden,  and  where  and  to  whom  consii^ed,  I  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare.  That  theartidc* 
and  where  any  and  what  goods,  if  any,  had  been '  mentioned  in  the  entry,  and  eontsteed  ia  tiM 
unladen  during  the  voyage,  as  fsr  as  any  of  such '  packages  Ihere  spee^ng  tiiem,  and  descriH^ 
particulars  can  be  known  to  him;  and  shall  marks  and  numbers!  ure  ot  thB  rtiiM  ot 
further  answer  all  such  questions  concerning  the  'Witness  my  hand,  the  day  of 

ship,  cargo,  crew,  and  voyage,  as  shall  bo  de-  A.  & 

manded  of  him.    Penalty  for  non-compliance.  The  above  declaration,  signed  the  dsj«f 

£IW ;  and  goods  not  reported  shall  be  forfeited. ;  hi  the  presoice  of  C.  D.  eaXktkti«r 

Entrv  Outwards,  S§  17,  K  The  master  of  other  prineipal  qffteer^." 
every  ship  bound  from  any  B.  P.  in  America,  >Vhich  declaration  shall  be  written  on  the  bS  « 
or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemev,  or  Surk,  shall, ,  entry  of  such  articles :  Provkled  that  tf  tt  *" 
before  any  goods  be  Uden,  deliver  to  tho  proper  appear  that  the  said  articles  are  not  truly  vslsei 
officer  an  entry  outwards,  under  his  hand,  of  tiion  the  importer  or  his  agent  shall  be  reqiiiiv<i 
the  desthiation  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  to  declare  on  oath  what  is  the  invoice  priee,  ssd 
country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  BritUh,  the  port  of  that  he  verily  believes  such  invoice  pries  is  tlM 
registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master,  ■  current  value  of  the  articles  at  the  plaes  fro 
the  countrv  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the  whence  they  were  imported ;  and  such  iBveie< 
crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  cotutry  of  such  price,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  centum  tbcrt' 
ship;  penalty  for  non-compliance,  £50;  and  on,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of  theartkie>> 
before  such  ship  depart,  the  master  shall  deliver  and  upon  which  the  duties  shaU  be  psid :  Pro* 
to  the  proper  officer  a  content  in  writing,  under  vided  also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  thecoOccf* 
his  hand,  of  the  goods  hklen,  and  the  names  of  or  other  proper  officer,  that  sodi  artides  la** 
the  respective  shippers  and  coufignces  of  the  been  invoiced  below  the  tnie  value  thereof,  v ' 
goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  pack-  the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  artides  ihsfl 
ages  or  naroels  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  a !  be  examined  by  two  competent  oenoos,  to  M 
declaration  to  the  truth  of  such  content,  as  far  as ;  appointed  by  tho  governor,  andiiieh  pen^ 
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m  on  <mUIi  what  it  tlieir  true  Tilue  In 
ogrs  and tbe  value  n  dsdared  ahall  bo 
o  be  the  tnie  ▼aloe  upon  which  the 
ill  be  paid.  And  if  importer  nAue  to 
daty,  the  goode  may  be  told, 
f  SDoda  he  not  entered  and  ianded  in 

yi,  the  oAcer  mej  lead  and  Mcure 
if  dotiee  be  not  paU  within  three 
■DOde  to  be  eirid. 

no  poode  ihall  be  imported  into  any 
■tag  Imported  from  the  U.  K.,  or  other 
anyadTantage  attadk  to  nich  diatinc- 
eeeemhaoodei^ipear  upon  the  cocket*, 
fMper  docmncnte,  to  nave  been  duly 
Btwarde  at  the  port  of  exportation,  nor 
•  gnrand  iqwD  which  such  advantege  be 


ffo  goode  ihall,  upon  importation  into 
.  ia  Ameriea,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
»  of  the  U.  K..  or  of  any  B.  P.  in 
,  melMe  imported  from  tlie  U.  K.,-or 
P.  In 


tCo  entry  nor  warrant  for  landing,  or 
«de  oat  of  warehoose,  valid,  unlem  tiie 
n  of  the  goods  and  pacfcagm  In  such 
Seoneipond  with  theparticalan  to  the 
the  drip,  bj  whidi  the  Importation  or 
antboriaed,  nor  anlmi  the  goods  shall 
■  ptg|>et|y  deeerlbed  to  aneh  eotiy  by 
wten  aeoording  to  which  sodi  goods  are 
M«h  dirty  or  may  be  Imported;  and  any 
iMi  ont  of  any  ship  or  waiehonae  by 
any  entry  or  warrant  not  sgrednf  in  all 
MCls,  ihBll  be  deemed  to  be  coods  landed 
wMloat  due  entry,  and  forfeited. 
eaU  ^  Production,  {  S9.  Before  any 
Ae,  eocoa,  or  grirtts,  ihall  be  ihlpped 
rtntton  in  any  B.  P.  in  AmerJra  or  in 
n,  as  bet^  the  orodnce  of  nich  possee- 
aeopitetor  of  tae  eetate  on  whidi  nich 
dneed,  or  his  aient,ihaU  make  affidavit 
( that  ench  goods  are  the  jproduce  of  such 
■ad  Budi  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the 
the  eetate,  the  description  and  qnsntity 
ods,  the  packages,  with  their  marks  and 
,  and  the  name  of  the  pcnon  to  wLom 
it  the  place  of  shipment,  they  are  to  be 
d  the  person  entenng  and  shipping  such 
ill  deliver  each  affidavit  to  the  collector 
arOUsr,  or  other  proper  offlca*,  and  shall 
I  a  deolaration  before  him,  that  the  goods 
iped  by  virtae  of  sudi  entry  are  the  same 
•ntfOBed  to  sudi  affidavit ;  and  the  mas- 
•  iUp  to  iriiich  sodi  goods  shall  be  faiden 
dbre  dearance,  make  and  subscribe  a 
on  before  the  collector  or  comptroller, 
goods  shipped  by  virtue  of  such  entry 
ame  as  are  mentioned  to  such  affidavit ; 
capon  the  collector  or  other  officer  shall 
Jm  master  a  oertiflcato  of  production, 
liat  proof  has  been  made,  to  nuumer 
1^  law,  that  such  goods  (describing  the 
a  the  prodnee  of  sudi  B.  P.,  and  setttog 
I  name  of  the  exporter,  ship,  master, 
laatfcm  of  the  goods;  and  if  anv  sugar, 
oeoa«  or  spirits,  be  imported  into  any 
America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some 
di  poeeession,  without  such  certlflcato, 
t  ihaU  ba  forfeited. 
mttcm  Bt-€xporUUkm /fvm  tmolker  Co- 
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r  IVodf  iffBrititk  AmeHca,  {  31-35. 

Vofdumsimg  PorUt  f  96.    These  are 

lad  nnder  the  beads  of  the  colonies  in 

sy  ara  rsneetively  dtuated. 

L  MMulmOoms  qftiu  Warekouses. 

thUt  |49i>  This  island  to  be  on  the  aame 

I  thaw.  Indlee,  as  to  duties,  ezporta- 


foSod  Hop*^  f  fiO.  In  all tnde  with 


B.  P.  to  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
depeodendes,  shall  be  dvenied  to  be  witoto  the 
UmiU  of  the  E.  I.  Co/h  charter. 

JhiUh  Prooridwrt  in  Ouianat  ft  &I,  52.  The 
Dutch  proprietors  in  Demerara,  Hssequibo,  and 
Berl)ice,  may  supply  their  estates  from  Holland ; 
but  such  proprietors  may  not  export  to  the  U.  K. 
or  colonies. 

•  53.  Persons  deemed  Dutch  proprietors. 

I  54.  Persons  not  wishtog  to  be  ctmsidered 
Dutch  proprietors  to  sign  a  declaration  to  that 
effect. 

Interamrse  betuxen  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo 
Prohibited,  §  55. 

MisceUaneoui  Regulations^  f  58.  All  bws  or 
citttoms,  to  any  B.  P.  to  America,  repugnant  to 
this  or  any  act  of  the  U.  K.,  so  for  as  such  act 
shall  relate  to  said  possessions,  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

9  57.  Vo  exemption  from  duty  to  any  B.  P., 
contained  to  any  act  of  parliament,  shall  extend 
to  any  duty  not  imposed  by  act  of  parliament, 
unless  and  so  far  only  as  any  duty  not  so  imposed 
Is  or  shall  be  expreuly  mentioned  to  such  ex- 
emption. 

f  511.  It  shall  be  bwful  for  the  officers  of  cue* 
toms  to  board  anv  ship,  to  anv  port,  to  any  B.  P. 
to  America,  and  to  search  for  prohibited  and 
uncustomed  goods,  and  also  to  board  any  sliip 
hovering  withto  one  league  of  any  of  the  coasta 
thereof. 

9  50.  AU  vessels,  boats,  carriages,  and  cattle, 
made  use  of  in  the  removal  of  any  goods,  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  shall  bo  forfeited ;  and 
every  person  who  shall  be  concerned  in  tlie  re- 
moval or  harbouring  of  such  goods,  shall  forfeit 
the  treble  value  thereof,  or  the  penalty  of  jClUO 
at  the  election  erf  the  officMV  of  customs. 

f  60-80L  Specific  r^ulations  as  to  seixures 
and  the  recovery  of  penalties. 

King  map  RemUate  Trade  qf  certain  Cdoniett 
I  81.  His  Mighty,  by  orders  to  council,  may 
make  such  regulations  touchtog  the  trade  to  and 
from  any  B.  P.  on  or  near  the  continent  of 
Europe,  or  mthto  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
Africa,  or  withto  the  limits  of  the  E.  I.  Co.'s 
charter  (excepttog  the  poasessions  of  the  said 
Company),  as  shall  appear  expedient. 

East  Indies,  i  82  Regulates  the  trade  of  the 
Company  with  the  colonies  in  America,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  privil^es;  also  the 
trade  to  tea  under  their  license,  from  China  to 
the  said  colonies. 

9  83.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  shipper  of  any 
sugar,  the  produce  of  some  B.  P.  withto  thie 
limits  of  tlie  E.  I.  Co.'s  charter,  to  be  ex- 
ported from  any  place  in  such  possession,  to 
go  before  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at 
such  place,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  to  go 
before  the  prtoclpal  officer,  or  the  judge  or  com- 
mercial resident,  and  make  affidavit  that  such 
sugar  was  bona  jlde  the  produce  of  such  B.  P. ; 
and  such  officer  is  required  to  administer  such 
affidavit,  and  to  grant  a  certificate,  setttog  forth 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  sugar  is  to  be 
exported,  and  its  destination. 

{  84.  AU  ships  buUt  withto  the  Umlts  of  the 
E.  L  Co.'s  charter  prior  to  the  1st  January  1816, 
and  which  then  and  rince  have  been  solelv  the 
property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  British  ships  for  all  the  purposes 
of  trade  withto  the  said  llaiits,  includtog  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Wine  Certificate,  {  85.  The  shipper  of 
any  wtoe,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  to  be  exported  from  thence,  nwy  co 
before  the  ehief  officer  of  the  customs,  and  make 
affidavit  that  such  wtoe  was  bona  fds  the  pro- 
duce thereof ;  and  such  officer  is  hereby  required 
to  admtoister  such  affidavit,  and  to  grant  a  cer- 
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xd,  ud  ji,  ,j,', 'aqmiBof  teMla«atntki|ililU.M 
I  nam,  imftMals,  Wtwhtr  wMi  tki  | 
AnrperuDwho  UaMijt  lb*  naal,  Md I&* autal  UmioL 
f,  J«wjj^ Airier,,,,,  <,Ti     ISS.  KotIilii|lMnlD«BUiMdifeiD< 


Btt,  teftaif  DcHM  M  la  do. 
1 9U.  Enn  pHHB  irtM  iIbD  b*  dtan* 
bowd  uj  TiHal  tula  ta  far 
nbtinctolfaan  ' 


p»dt  tbfr  |in>dijc»  of  onjr  of  ibut  liltadi,  o 
iQiuiuCiicIiind  from  nutolila  wbLcfa  wen  Ih 
pnduu  tharogt,  or  of  Ibg  U,  E.,  nar  ■•>  brCot 

k  DiuiUnu  of  Iba  iibnri.  and  Duka  ■  dtclan-  ander  anj  act  nbtUi.   ^  ... 

tbiD  UialHKbcoDdiuaof  uub  prodBS.  or  mi-  tomid  wfthin  om  ]H|iat  of  fliHniiiT.  Jnv, 

nuhctun*  uhI  BDch  mulitnlv  HulL  idrnlnJalpr  Aldajwj»  or  6oil»  bftvlBg  on  bwd  orvmtf 

neb  dedmthrti;  Kid  Ibmupon,  tb<  foir-rartr,  bijr,  or  nvliiff  oooTojod,  In  «nf  biwh>,  M 

Ibflbilvd  tnao  irhlcb  (hB  foodi  Mtt  la  L<i'  ^^  '  iJiaIJ  bfl  dliconrvd  to  boTB  boH  on  baud  an 
ported,  ihill.  upon  delliery  of  >uchdKhrjii.>ii,'THHl  from  wbkfa  uy  nrl  a(  Ihg  onu  M 

gmtt  nrtlfloM  of  IbF  proof  oontoUicd  ni^^niji,  bkro  b«n  tbnwo  ororboBrd  dvtaf  Mi>i  ■ 

lUllDEthstliiplii  which. ud  Ibg  panto  "lit.'li.  dntrojld,  ihoU  lOrllU  £100. 

In  thai;.  K..nFln  uijiucb  poHniJaii,  U:.'i;.~..1t  Br^i*  (J»l>.  I  91.  Not  losfxl  IV an PM* 

uoiobanponod:  irdueh  nnlflata -.Imi:  i>.  to  te-eipori.  from  luj  ot  bii  M^tttfijaim 

tboproperdbcunieattobeprarlucedalfliu  M  I'  ]i-  tiont  titntdt  to  an jtanigatimBt,  mag  out,  t^ 


eiflutlTerlp 

Import  Into  uurrn*«r,.i«W7.&Liierorj. 

{88.  NabrHji4y,  Ociwra.  or  other  fpL.„  ,..^-|— , -* 

replminof  B-  P.>  thell  be  Imported  Inle  or  ei-anrfonin  place. 

Cted  from  JerKy,  Ouemie)'.  Aldtrritc.  or      ralH  Daaimnilt,  1  m.   Erar  hhob  A 
k.nrrnnondtrom  (nyaoe  (a  Bnyathrr  of  ihalt.  In  aBj  of  hte  U^mtri  pomtmiam  a>M* 


1;  of  the  home  nurket  for  tb«  lal*  of  Uw 

.   _..., , ia  ifl  effected  by  ftiing  In  tlM  Britiih  Witf 

the  duties  on  commodities  importeil  Ttom  the  colomes  M  %  maeh  lowsr  nta  tbu 
when  the  eama  deBoriptioit  of  commodities  ara  imported  fVom  foreign  coonlri)*- 
The  foltowing  is  a  table  of  the  chief  differential  doties  iafaTour  of  the  ooloniM:' 


„» 

_-    • 

c^^ut 

lit 
ill 

*   3  n 
1   3  g 

111 

£    L    i. 

I't? 

9>1  II    « 

ill 

£r;E::;;;;;:S 

Ul     0 

E't^fba* ort 

....    lOft twu 

Arro-rool c«t 

duly  of  about  100  per  cent.  U  (mpoBed  on  hidei  ■■' 

Srotected    if  from  North  America  (tliiefiy  Hudsou'i  Bil)' 
tropical  productions,  haTO  likewise  hi^h  differential  (tsB" 
in'  faTour  of  the  colonies. 

Tbo  practical  efitet  of  these  protective  duties  ms,  until  lately,  Qm  c^M* 
MdDEion  tram  oat  markets  of  many  of  the  fore/rotng  aitldee  when  inpoiMd  v* 
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'ei^  countrieSy  and  especially  the  groat  staples  of  oar  West  India  islands ;  but 
thin  the  last  two  years,  owin^,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  diminished  production 
these  colonies  since  ths  abohtion  of  nem  slavery,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the 
aeased  consomption  of  this  country,  conee  and  sugar  of  foreign  growth  hare 
BD  entered  for  home  conBumj^tion  in  considerable  quantities,— the  coffee  by  an 
iBum  of  the  law  that  is  practised  by  transhipping  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
lieh,  behig  within  the  limits  of  the  Kast  India  Company's  charter,  allows  it  to  be 
trodnced  at  a  modified  duty  of  9d.,  instead  of  Is.  3a.  per  lb.;  and  sugar,  in  conse- 
lODoe  of  the  great  rise  of  price,  from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  having 
aie  than  oonnterbalanced  the  extra  duty  payable  on  the  forei^  articles.  But 
fere  these  operations  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  by  the  importer,  the  rise 
price  has  been  necessarily  so  great  that  the  British  consumer  has  ha[d  to  pay  nearly 
MKUe  what  is  charged  for  the  same  articles  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
ffiarentiai  duty  upon  timber  is  also  highly  injurious,  from  its  having  the  effect  of 
>bstitnting  the  inferior  kind  obtained  in  ^ortn  America  for  the  superior  article  of 
e  north  or  Europe.    [Coffee.    Suoab.    Timber.] 

Tin  iiynrious  operation  of  the  existing  system  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
ado  of  the  colonies,  and  in  particular  the  hardship  wnich  it  imposes  upon  the 
fhish  oonsnmer.  have  of  late  attracted  increasea  attention,  as  is  proved  by 
10  Report  made  uust  session  (1840)  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
lons  upon  Import  Duties.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  committee  was  so  con- 
nsiTe  as  regards  the  vioions  effects  of  the  present  system,  that  they  felt  no  diffi- 
lUy  in  urging  its  immediate  modification,  if  not  repeal.  ^  Your  committee,''  the 
«port  bears,  ^  liitrther  recommend,  that,  as  speeoily  as  possible,  the  whole  sys- 
gn  of  diflerential  duties  and  of  all  restrictions  shoula  be  reconsidered,  and  that  a 
luige  thvein  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  existing  interests  may  suffer  as 
ttle  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  state  of  thin^. 
'our  committee  is  persuaded  that  the  difficulties  of  modifyin/^  the  discriminating 
BtieB  which  favour  the  introduction  of  British  colonial  articles  would  be  very 
inch  aJbated  if  the  colonies  were  themselves  allowed  the  benefits  of  free  trade 
ith  all  the  world."    {Report^  v.  yI) 

Tk€  Adwmtagei  of  Colcnies  nave  been  exaggerated  by  some,  and  perhaps  too 
meh  underrated  by  others.  Such  establishments  relieve  the  parent  state  of  its 
iperabundant  population,  and  afford  the  chance  of  acquiring  property  to  many  who 
STO  no  means  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  they  receive  Vrom  the  parent  state 
lal  protection  and  countenance  which  is  essential  to  their  progress  as  civilissed 
mnmnnities.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  foundation  of  their  reci- 
rocal  benefits  is,  that  they  afford  good  markets  to  each  other  ;  while  the  identity 
r  tastes,  habits,  and  opimons,  renders  the  intercourse  of  business  between  them 
lore  easyi  agreeable,  and  steady  than  between  nations  of  different  origin.  It  is, 
owever,  incuspensaDle  to  the  continued  existence  of  this  mutual  interest  and 
KKtion,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
olonies  should  not  be  placed  under  restraint ;  for  every  restriction,  by  shutting  out 
ten  firom  some  possible  source  of  increased  wealth,  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of 
country,  and  produces  ill-will  towards  the  possessor  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 
"be  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  American  colonies  was  ono  main  source  of 
be  grudge  against  Great  Britaixi.  which  led  to  their  declaration  of  independence. 
"be  preference  still  retained  by  England  in  the  markets  of  her  colonies  is  rather 
ondnal  than  real,  as  she  is  now  the  cheapest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world; 
at  it  is  otherwise  vrith  the  monopolies  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  timber,  which  are 
reserved  in  her  markets  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
>,  as  already  noticed,  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  The  amount  of  indirect 
azation  on  the  British  consumer,  produced  by  the  present  discriminating  duties 
1  &vour  of  these  three  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  being  estimated  in  the 
ite  Report  on  Import  Duties  at  from  £5,000,000  to  £8^00,000. 

The  colonial  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  for  civil,  naval,  and  military  pur- 
loces,  after  deducting  repayments  from  colonial  revenues,  was,  in  the  year  1835- 
16,  this  latest  period  for  which  it  is  shown  in  the  public  accounts  {I^ar,  Paner^ 
i840,  No.  632),  as  tQ\loyr%i— Military  andMariHme  Stations:  Gibraltar,  £139,830; 
lialta,  £110,818 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £242,907;  Mauritius,  £78,284;  Bermuda, 
£91^446;  Fernando  ro,  £510;  Ascension,  £4907;  Heligoland,  £1016;  Ionian 
Ulands,  £118L955;  St  Helena,  £87,558.  Plantations  and  Settlements:  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  and  Honduras,  £232,428;  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  includmg 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  £373,242;  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  £221,441; 
KoivaSeotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,£l  61,294; 
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Sierrm  Leooe  and  Gambia.  £38^7;  Ceylon,  £133^05;  Weetarn  Australia,  £I2J4S. 
Penal  SeiHements:  New  South  Wake  and  Van  DieaMn's  Land,  £533,501:  genenl 

£2^S06,483w    This,  howerer,  is  exelnsiTe  of  toe  share 


expenses  fidrly  eliaiseaU«  to  tlie  aecouit  of 


charges,  £23,449.    Total, 
of  mSd  pensions  and  oiher 
thoee  establishments. 

It  does  not  &U  within  oar  plan  to  consider  the  mneh  agitated  qMstiooB  as  toths 
policy  which  a  state  should  porsne  in  the  formation  of  oolonie^  and  in  their  gjy 
Temment.  On  ihe  former  Iwad,  howerer,  it  may  be  obflerredf  that  the  reoest 
policy  of  Grreat  Britain  has  been  to  reeognise  the  self-snpporting  system  of  eaucia- 
tion,  first  broached  br  Mr  Wakefield  in  his  **  England  and  America^"  anda&r- 
wards  dereloped  by  him  in  the  Colonial  Land  Committee  in  1836,  namely,  ths 
plan  of  "**'"'*g  nnai^propriated  lands  a  fhnd  for  the  free  importation  of  labouiaf 
emigrants,  an^  the  importation  of  sneh  emigrants  the  sonroe  of  Talne  to  thois 
l^db^  and  an  attraction  for  capitalists.  [EiuonAnoN.]  This  pJan  has  bMnM- 
lowea  in  Soath  Australia,  and  m  the  settlement  of  New  ZealancL  the  ywugMt  tf 
oar  colonies.  As  to  goTemment,  the  British  colonies  have,  in  general,  looal 
legislatures  elected  by  ue  people,  and  a  gOTemor  and  oooneil  named  by  the  erows; 
umI  in  any  changes  which  haTe  recently  taken  place,  an  increaoed  dlnotitiea  kas 
been  shown  to  leaTe  the  internal  arrangements  to  the  colonists  themaeiTes. 

A  statistical  and  commercial  description  of  the  diiferent  oolonieB  will  be  finad 
under  their  respectiye  heads,  and  a  further  account  of  their  trade  geoefaliy  in  the 
article  Commebcb. 

COLOUR  TRADE.  The  manu&cture  of  painters*  ookmrs  now  forms  an  ib- 
portant  branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  tedious  and  unwholesome  proems  of 
grinding  colours  in  oil,  for  house-painting,  was  formerly  accomplished  by  tbehaad, 
and  by  painters  for  their  own  use  ;  but  of  late  the  manufacturing  ohemistB  hafe 
been  enabled,  by  the  application  of  machinery,  to  sup^  the  articles  so  eheapb, 
that  the  old  method  is  almost  entirely  superseded.  Tiua  improTement  in  m 
mand^ture  of  colours  has  led  to  their  now  entering  pretty  largely  into  the  M 
of  exports.  In  the  year  1839,  the  declared  yalue  of  painters'^ colours  exported  WM 
£236,482.  The  countries  to  which  the]^  are  chiefly  sent,  are  the  United  States, 
West  Indies,  and  British  America ;  considerable  quantities  are  likewise  shipped  t» 
Australia^  India,  Brazil,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  substances  employed  as  paints  aaddjei 
and  for  other  colouring  purposes  in  the  arts  :— 

Table  of  substances  used  for  colouring,  with  their  composition. 


BLACK. 

Blacklead.    Native  carburet  of  iron. 
Biu€  bladt.    Charcoal 

Frankfort  blaek.    From  calcined  Iee«  of  wine. 
Ivorjf  blaek.    Bone  charcoaL 
Indian  Ink,    Lampblack,  &c. 
LampbUuk.    Soot  of  resinous  wood. 
Marking  Tnk.    Nitrate  of  silver  and  soda. 
Spanish  black.    Charcoal  from  cork. 
Writing  Ink.    Qallosulphate  of  iron. 

BLUS. 

Antwerp  blue.  Ferro-sesqui-cyanoret  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  alum. 

Shte  oekre.  Bubphosphate  of  iron  and  earthy 
matter. 

Blue  verditer.    Carbonate  of  copper  and  lime. 

Cobalt  blue.  Vitrified  oxide  of  cobalt,  silica, 
and  potass. 

Ind^.    From  leaves  of  Indigqfkra. 

Mountain  blvs.    Native  carbonate  of  copper. 

Prusiian  blue.  Ferro-sesqui-cyanuret  of  per- 
oxide  of  iron. 

Boi^  blue.    Same  as  cobalt  blue. 

Saion  or  Intense  blue.  Indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric add. 

Bmaltt.    Same  as  cobalt  blue. 

Ultramarine.  Silica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and 
soda. 

Ultramarine  {French).    Ditto  with  iron. 

Wood,    From  plant  Isatis  tinctoria. 

BBOWK. 

AiphaUum.    Mineral  resin. 
AtUwcrp  brown.   Ditto. 


Biitre.  Burnt  oil  from  soot  of  wood-fire. 
Chesnut  brown.  From  the  hone-cfaesnat 
Extract  o(  Logwood.    From  the  Heeamtoxfio* 

Campeekianmn, 
Ivorp  brown.    B<HMa  peiiiaUy  diarred. 
Mummp  brown.     Mmeral  resin  and  anioiil 

matter. 
iVViftral  ffnf.    Sepia,  Indigo,  and  madder. 
Sepia.    From  the  cuttle<Adi. 
Sienna  {Terra  de).    Oxide  of  iioa  aad  suH? 

matter. 
Sienna  {Bumi).    Ditto,  moderately  ealdned. 
Spanieh  brown.  Oxide  ofiron  and  earthy  natter. 
Umber.    Oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  0^ 

earthy  matter. 
Umber  {Burnt).    Ditto  caldned. 
Vandyke  brown.  Peat,  or  bog  earth. 

ORSKN. 

Brunsteick  green.    Preparation  of  copper. 
Chrome  green.    Protoxide  of  ehromiora. 
Emeraia  green.    Arsenite  of  copper. 
Mineral  green.    Carbonate  of  copper. 
Mountain  green.    Native  ditto. 
Sap  green.    From  juice  of  baelcthom  berritf- 
Sckeele*  preen.    Arsenite  of  copper. 
Verdigris.    Subacetate  of  copper. 

ORAWOB. 

Annatto.    From  pods  of  BisM  orsBana. 
Orange  vermilion.    Bisulphata  and  sabnIp»H 

of  mercury. 
Chrome  orange.  Dechromate  of  lead. 
Orange  lead,    Proto  and  deoto  oxldis  of  li>^ 
OrpimenL    Sulphuietofaiwuiei 
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Ntrslcs.    Carmiot  iMHiaUjr  charred. 
«rple»    Oxid«  of  cold  and  tin. 
'  Lteomora 


Frooi  flOKvrof 
nom  tiw  trm  amtatwjftw  Campe- 

mrfit,    Vrom  root  of  BMatiaaoria. 


Boot  of  AnAusa  Unetoritu 
Prwin  oodiincal. 
ti.    OeoliromateoflMd. 
.    From  the  iuMct  MMW  «M«. 
or  jirddL    From  tlia  moi§  Sootila 


A  gnm  resin. 
Osldo  ofiroa  and  flarthj  matter. 
Peroidlde  of  mercury. 
Fran  Coeeut  laeoa  taaKU 
ffcm  Brazilwood,  lac  &c 

From  root  AtNa  emdorla. 
itf.   A  ipoelei  of  Brasilwood. 

PwitftiMt  flf  HH. 
I.   Ptaoxida  of  inn  and  eartto^  matter, 
iafflover  and  French  dulk. 
.    From  flowers  of  the  ^ant. 

Oxide  of  Iron  ana  earthy  matter. 


•  {Ckbten).    Ditto  of  arsenic. 


Caibonateoflead. 
Gsrbooale  and 


ThtvitiU.    Oxide  of  tin. 
WkiUehaOc    Carbonate  of  lime. 
White  lead.    Carbonate  of  lead. 
ZinetehUe,    Oxide  of  xlnc. 

TBLLOir. 

Brown  cehre.     Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Chrome  ydlow.    Chnnnaie  of  lead. 
Dutch  pink.     Carbonate  of  lime  and  Freodi 

berries. 
French berriee.    Unripe  berries  tiBkemmuii^ 

fedoria. 
Futtie,    From  wood  of  a  species  of  mulberry. 
Qamboge,    A  gum  resin. 
Indian  pdJow.    Uriophosphate  of  lima. 
Leaum  yeUow.    Chromate  of  baryta. 
Madder  yeUow.    From  root  ot  &ibia  Unetoria, 
MaseieoL    Protoxide  of  lead. 
Naples  pOlow,    A  compound  of  the  oxides  of 

lead  and  antimony. 
Orpi$nent  or  Ktna'epelbna.  Bulphoret  of  arsenic. 
Oj^ord  ochre.    Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Patent  yOlow,    Chloride  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Queen'e  yeUow  or  Turpeth  mineral,     Babsul- 

pbateofmercnry. 
(^lereUroH,    From  htAi^Qiteretutlnctoria. 
Rea^far,    Protosulphuret  of  arsenic. 
Roman  ochre.    Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Befffhm,   From  flower  of  {Vtiotf  satfea. 
Stone  oekre^    Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Sumach.   From  flower  of  Bkui  eoriaria, 
l\tnnerie.    From  root  of  Cfureuma  tonga. 
Weld.    From  the  pbmt  Reeeda  htteola. 
Yeilow  ochre.    Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 


sdlphate  of 
u 

lalphaleoflead. 
*&.    Carbonate  of  lead. 
mdjrolttnghamKkUe.   Ditto. 
Ilt(lnir).    PnlTerlied  pearls. 
Ukbs).    Oxide  of  btamnth. 
Mta.    CaiiMDateoflead. 
sMIc.    OMrbooateofliraeandcUur. 

JMBO-ROOT.    [Calumbo-Rooi.] 

BS  (Fr.  PeignfM.    Ger.  Kamme.    It.  PeUini.    Per.  Pentee.    Sp.  Peines), 

flots  lot  cleaning  and  adjastiiig  the  hair,  the  common  kinds  of  which  are 

of  horn  or  bone,  the  finer  generally  of  tortoiae-shell.    Combs  are  manu- 

I  in  most  of  our  large  towns. 

IIERCE  is  the  interchange  of  commodities^  whether  mannfactores  or 

iind  products,  for  money  or  for  other  commodities. 

I.— Historical  Suumary. 

li^  of  commerce  must  be  ascribed  to  the  period  when  man  first  acquired 
.  or  property  so  perfectly  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all 
^tnat  of  exchanging  by  barter  one  rude 'commodity  for  another.  The 
nd  ingenuity  of  his  nature  would  then  readily  suggest  to  him  a  new  method 
Ming  his  enjoyments  by  disposing  of  what  was  superfluous  in  his  own 
n  order  to  procure  what  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men. 
meial  intercourse  would  thus  begin  and  gradually  spread  to  neighbouring 
but  no  important  interchange  comd  t^e  place  between  contiguous  districts. 
oil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  same,  would  yield  similar  productions,  and 
te  oonntries  could  not  carry  on  a  very  extensiye  intercourse  by  land,  the 
nye  extension  of  commerce  could  take  place  only  in  those  states  that  culti- 
le  art  of  nayigation.  The  rude  construction  of  vessels  among  the  ancients, 
r,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  rendered  their  mari- 
Torti  timid,  uncertain,  and  unimportant.  The  Egyptians,  soon  after  tho 
bment  of  their  monarchy  (a  c.  2188),  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade 
L  the  Red  Sea  and  India  ;  but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  truly  commer- 
pie  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  record.  Tho  genius,  policy,  and  laws  of 
niicians  were  entirely  commercial,  and  the  trade  carried  on  by  them»  espe- 
t  Tyre  {EmelMfC.  xxrii.  b.  c.  588)  and  Sidon,  was  more  extensiye  than  that  of 
er  state  in  the  ancient  world.  They  were  a  nation  of  merchants  who  aimed 
mpire  of  the  sea,  and  actually  possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  yisited  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and 
m  many  of  which  places  ihej  founded  colonies :  while,  through  means  of 
n  pwieiwd  by  them  in  the  Red  Sea,  tiiey  established  an  interoourae  with 
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Arabia,  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africft.  The  Taat  wealth  thns  aoqiiired  by 
the  Phoenicians  incited  in  their  neighbonrsthe  Jews,  under  the  nrosperooB  leipu  of 
David  and  Solomon  (b.  c.  1014),  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  Bomemro  of  the  eastoii 
trade  ;  but  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  JewB  formed  a  national  ohancter  inoft- 
pable  of  that  tree  intercourse  with  strangers  which  commeroe  reqioirei.  The 
Phoenicians,  however,  transmitted  the  conunereial  spirit  in  fbll  Tigonr  to  their  ewB 
descendants  the  Cartnaginians,  who  (b.  a  263)  pushed  their  navigation  and  dise»- 
veries  towurds  the  west  and  north,  far  beyond  the  views  of  the  parent  state,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  aspired  to  any  share  of  the  commeroe  with  India.  The  Baii- 
time  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  eonqneat  of  Tyrc 
in  thu  year  d.  c.  332 ;  and  the  empire  of  the  CarthaginianB  was  OTertomed  by  tbe 
Romans  in  the  year  b.  c.  146. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  imbibed  the  commercial  enterfvise  whidi dis- 
tinguished the  PhcBuicians  and  Carthaginians.  Several  of  the  Grecian  states  applied 
themselves  to  commerce  with  considerable  success  ;  bnt  they  hardly  earned  on  lov 
trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  chief  interooorse  was  with 
their  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Sicilv.  The  genius  of  Alexander,  however, 
effected  a  revolution  in  commerce  hardly  inferior  to  that  in  empire,  occasioned  bj 
the  success  of  his  arms.  His  expedition  to  the  east,  and  the  voyage  of  diseovwy 
accomplished  under  his  auspices  by  Nearchns  (b.c.  325)  dovmthe  Indus,  and  iloBf( 
the  Persian  Gulf,  considerablv  enlarged  the  sphere  of  geographical  knowMgB* 
The  long  and  vigorous  check  also  which  he  encountered  from  the  repnblio  of  Tjn 
having  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  vast  resonrees  derived  byil 
from  trade,  he  was  led  to  lorm  the  plan  of  rendering  his  dominions  tbe  oentre  of 
commerce  as  well  as  the  seat  of  power.  With  this  view  he  fonnded  the  dky  of 
Alexandria  (b.  c.  332)  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that  by  its  nioxiBity  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  command  the  trmde  botii  of  the  «ut 
and  the  west.  This  situation  was  cnosen  with  such  discernment,  that  Alexandrii 
soon  became  the  chief  commercud  entrep6t  of  the  world ;  and  amidst  all  the  snuMiivs 
revolutions  in  those  countries,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  east,  eontinedf 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  flow  in  the  ^^H^nnAi  which  te 
BSfinicity  of  the  Macedonian  had  marked  out  tor  it. 

The  commerce  of  the  Romans  was  still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  military  education  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws  concnrred  in  es- 
tranging them  from  trade  and  navigation,— pursuits  which  wonld  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  the  commerce  of  Greece,  E^gypt,  and  other 
conquered  countries  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels  after  they 
became  provinces  of  the  western  republic.  The  influence  of  Roman  poUey,  however, 
api>cars  upon  the  whole  to  have  oeen  favourable  to  commerce.  "  1^  nnioa  of 
nations^"  says  Dr  Robertson,  **  was  never  so  entire,  nor  their  interooorse  so  perfect, 
as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Commerce  under  the  Roman  dominioa 
was  not  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hos- 
tilities, or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and 
regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  or  their  joint  efforts " 
Uiistory  of  America),  The  chief  progress  made  under  the  reigns  of  the  ea- 
perors  was  in  the  commerce  with  Incua,  from  whence  increasing  supplies  were 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Tne  course  of  the 
monsoons  was  then  discovered,  and  vessels  in  pursuingthis  trade,  instead  of  eoast- 
ingalong,  boldly  stretched  across  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Indian  trade,  aeooxding 
to  rliny,  drained  the  empire  annually  of  more  than  £400.000 ;  and  Sdrabo  stalee 
that  120  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  cnicfly  to  Mnsiris  on  tbe 
Malabar  coast. 

After  the  removal  by  Constantino  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople 
(a.  d.  330)  the  Roman  empire  became  divided  and  its  force  weakened,  and  it  was 
finally  ovortunied  (a.  d.  4/6)  by  barbarous  invaders  from  various  anarters.  These 
parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  which,  oceopied  by 
such  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy.  The  namfls 
of  stranger  and  encm^  became  once  more  words  of  the  same  import,  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  distant  nations  would  have  nearly  ceased  had  not  Con- 
stantinople escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarians.  In  that  city  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  arts  was  preserved,  the  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were 
in  request,  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe. 

Tho  first  symptoms  of  revival  from  this  torpid  and  inactive  state  were  diseemcd 
in  Italy,  where  various  causes  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  independenoe 
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e  dtiea.  ConBtanUnopIe  was  at  first  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians 
ted«  but  the  oheaper  rate  at  which  eastern  commodities  were  to  be  obtained 
Jexandria  (then  in  possession  of  the  Soldans  of  £^pt)  soon  led  to  their 
ting  to  that  place,  notwithstanding  the  Tiolent  animosities  which  existed 
eea  Ghnstiana  ana  Mohammedans.  The  ItalianSj  by  distributing  their 
•  OTer  Europe,  began  to  impart  to  its  Tarious  nations  some  tastefor  the 
actions  of  the  East,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  Cru- 
I  n099 — 1249),  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  quarter  of  Europe  into  Asia, 
ea  a  still  more  extensiTe  communication  between  the  east  and  tne  west,  the 

15  of  which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  particularly  by  Venice, 
h,  before  the  termination  ox  tne  Holv  War^  became  a  eroat  maritime  state,  pos- 
Bg  an  extensiTe  commerce  and  ample  temtorios.  A  further  acquaintance  with 
ommereial  resources  of  the  East  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  traTels  of  Marco 
,  a  Venetian  (1295),  and  others.  The  mariner's  compass  was  discovered  about 
,  bnt  the  art  of  steering  by  it  was  ac<^ulred  slowly.  The  Portuguese  and 
iarda  were  the  first  who  under  its  guidance  attempted  the  navigation  of 
lown  seas.  The  former,  step  by  step,  explored  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
diaeevercd  the  passage  to  India  oy  the  (^pe  of  Good  Hope.  About  the  same 
(1492)  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  The  influence  of  these  discov- 
vpoB  commcroe  and  navigation  is  noticed  under  other  heads,    [(^lo.tt.   Eist 

a  Company.] 

16  extension  of  trade  in  the  north  of  Europe  led,  about  the  year  1241,  to 
amons  Hanseatio  league  [Hanse  Towns],  tne  members  of  which  formed  the 
■jatematic  nUm  of  eommerce  known  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Ilanse  Towns, 
h.  attained  their  greatest  power  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  traded  exten- 

fwHh  the  Lombards,  exchanging  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  articles  of  the 
for  the  productions  of  India  and  the  manufactures  of  Italy.  The  city  of 
Bw  in  Flanders  became  the  centre  dT  communication  between  the  Hanseatio 
Lombard  merchants,  and  rose  in  consequence  to  be  the  principal  emporium  in 
me,  while  habits  of  industry  spread  throughout  tho  adjacent  districts.  Flanders 
the  eontignonfl  provinces  thereby  became  distinguished  above  all  other  countries 
Bannfactares,  skill,  and  opulence.  The  prosperity  of  those  districts  was  at  its 
bi  (1567)  when  the  relinous^rsecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  others  drove 
iftndes  of  ita  moat  skilful  artisans  to  other  countries.  The  tyrannical  conduct 
6  Spaniards,  however,  although  ruinous  to  Flanders,  was  productive  of  benefit 
«  neighbouring  country  of  Holland,  to  which,  before  the  expiry  of  the  IGth 
ny,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  other  Flemish  cities 
tnnsferred.  Holland  thenceforth  rose  to  be  the  first  commercial  state.  Her 
tness  was  owinff  to  her  favourable  situation,  tho  superior  industry  and  economy 
T  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  enlightened  principles  of  her  laws,  and  the  dis- 
saee  prevailing  in  other  countries,all  which  contributed  to  render  her  tho  carrier 
OTOpe.  Her  commerco  was  greatest  from  1650  to  1670,  during  which  period 
iscternal  trade  and  navigation  surpassed  those  of  all  Europe  besides.  Her  sub- 
ent  decline  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  progress  and  rivalry  of  other 
■y  particularly  England,  but  mainly  to  the  heavy  taxation  with  which  the 
bttants  were  burdened,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attending  the  wars  with 
B,  France,  and  England,  and  the  low  rate  of  profit  which  was  produced  by  this 
matance,  and  the  excosi>ive  accumulation  of  capital.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
miy  however,  which  Holland  has  undergone,  it  continues,  though  not  larger 

w  ales,  and  naturally  not  more  fertile,  to  be  tho  richest  and  most  industrious 
1  the  atatee  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

England,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the 
re  <n  the  feudal  government,  and  Uie  state  ofmanners  during  the  middle  ages, 

"    * "    rdo 


_  retarded  by  peculiar  causes,    llie  divided  state  of  the  kingdom 

Dg  the  Saxon  heptarchy,— the  revolution  of  property  occasioned  by  the  Nor- 
eonque8t«— the  long-continued  wars  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  her 
reigna  to  the  throne  of  France,— and  tho  destructive  contests  oetween  the  houses 
on  and  Lancaster,  successively  checked  the  growth  of  industrious  habits,  and 
ered  the  people  unfit  for  the  pursuit  of  any  system  of  useful  policy.  The 
iiah  were  accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves 
koae  commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country. 
nethe  rdsi  of  Edward  II.  all  their  wool,  except  a  small  quantity  wrought 
eoarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  and  Lombards, 
manufactured  by  them;  andthoueh  that  monarch, in  1 326, began  to  allure  some 
he  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  uis  kingdom,  it  was  long  before  his  subjecta 
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were  capable  of  Cifcrieatnif  eloih  far  fbreign  ■aihetiL  lad  Ike  ezpoti  «f  umI 
coatinned  to  be  the  chief  aiueie  of  tfanr  conawvce.  All  farrig  i—Miiitilki  wiiii 
bron^t  to  them  by  the  Lomhurd  mad  Haniratif  Bcrdttnte.  ne  fini  coHOHRiil 
treaty  of  fliif  land  on  record  was  that  with  Hagnm  kia|[  of  Notwbt.  im  1217.  Bit 
the  Englidh  did  not  rentnre  to  trade  in  thar  own  ihipa  to  ibm  JMltk  otil  thi 
beidnnini^  of  the  1-lth  centnry :  it  was  after  tlko  nniddW  of  ibm  ISth.  ere  tlwr  Mil 


any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean;  nor  waa  it  long  befiirv  tins  period  tfaa*  teyl 
to  TLsit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  PortngaL 

The  aeceatdott  of  Henry  VII.  terminated  tbe  crnl  wan  of  Yoric 
and  his  Tigoroos  and  prudent  administration  (1485—1509)  fDVBS  an  ifottaai  en 
in  the  history  of  Engfjah  commerce.  He  maintained  peace,  farilitatfd  ciOMPgqil 
enterprue  by  negotiating  treaties,  modified  tbe  powers  of  eonocalions,  and  pro- 
Tided  for  nniformitT  in  weights  and  measures  ;  while,  by  iwrvatmg  tbe  feadil 
8y:'tem  and  establianing  the  authority  of  the  law,  ho  incrnsed  the  Bombers  sf  the 
indoatrioos  classes,  elevated  their  condition,  and  rendocd  tbcir  pio|mi|  SMoa 
Henry  VIIL,  thou^  he  degraded  the  coinage,  was  likewise  diiipoww  to  hafliliti 
commerce;  and  he  may  be  styled  tbe  founder  of  the  Royal  Na^  and  cUhfb  Tfmitf 
Houfte.  The  Reformation,  which  occurred  in  his  reign,  coaiawiiiealod  a  laodjftimi 
impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  engtries  benv  now  rewwd,  an  ii* 
creased  desire  was  felt  to  emulate  tne  Spaniards  anoL  Portucime  m.  diwiwj  with 
a  view  to  trade.  Dimng  thia  period  the  expeditions  of  WilkMU^bby  aad  Cksa- 
eelor  took  place.  Henry^  successes,  Marr,  haringeqwosed  FluBjp  a  Spun, ^ 
countenanced  all  projects  that  might  haTe  Drought  rjigfamd  infto  eoUiaoBwitb  Ael 
country.  But  tbe  disposition  for  adTenture  was  rerircd  during  Um  yigonm  sway 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  struggle  with  the  Spanish  Amada,  aad  the  enieditiwi 
under  I>rake,  Raleigh,  Hawkins,  CaTendish,  and  other8|  dereloped  aad  itwlhrnri 
the  national  taste  for  maritime  enterprise.  The  East  India  Cooipanj  waaebartflni 
br  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1600 ;  settknients  were  about  the  sbjdo  time  made  in  ik^ 
East  Indies  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jamee  L  thai  coloninB  wwe 
nently  established  in  North  America. 

The  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L  formed  the  eta  of 
polies  and  exclusiye  grants.  Unda  Cromwell  many  of  these  were  ahrocatod ;  btl 
It  was  during  his  protectorate  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  amr  IiATMAZiaif 
Laws,  a  system  perfected  in  the  next  reign  bj  the  12th  Charles  IL  c  18L  Ii 
this  reign  also,  goTemment  unfortunately  knt  itself  to  the  urgen^  of  our  mai- 
facturers  so  far  as  to  impose  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  partiealariy  in  1678 
on  French  commodities,  a  course  followed  with  incresMd  rigour  after  the  Remfaitioa 
of  1688  and  the  ensuing  war  ;  national  animositj  concumn^  with  the  befief  that 
our  interests  called  on  us  to  discourage  the  use  of  forei^  articles.  TVwirtif  were 
at  the  same  time  gnmted  on  the  exportation  of  man^  kinds  of  Kngl^^h  good&  Thii 
was  the  beginning  of  what  is  desi^jprnted  by  political  economists  the  MerttmHk 
Sifxtem,  a  fuller  explanation  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  [Balascb  op  TsiSfc 
Bou.Trr.    MEBCAfniLE  System.] 

The  confidence  inspired  by  the  government  of  the  Rerolntioii,  and  the  now  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country,  gave  life  and  expansion  to  public  credit,  derelopitf 
almost  simultaneously,  however,  its  abuses  as  well  as  its  advantages.  The  Fono- 
ing  Svstem  was  introduced  at  that  time  ;  in  1693,  the  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1695.  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  events  which  were  shortly  fbUowedia 


wealth  of  the  country  steadily  advanced  ;  and  hj  1750  the  mercantile  navy  had 
increased  from  270,000  tons,  its  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentnry,  to  upwards 
of  600,000  tons  ;  Great  Britain  now  taking  the  lead  as  the  fint  commercial  state. 
The  progress  made  by  this  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  centvy 
was  still  more  considerable,  although  interrupted  in  its  first  portion  by  the  seteo 
years*  war  (1756 — 1763),  and  afterwards  by  the  insurrection  of  our  Amerieso 
colonies,  which  began  in  1775.  and  in  1778  extended  to  a  struggle  with  France, 
Spain,  and  eventuallv  Holland,— an  arduous  and  expensive  contest,  from  which  thi* 
country  was  relievea  bythe  peace  of  1783,  when  these  colonies  were  separated  firo* 
the  mother  country.  The  people,  however,  soon  rocoTered  from  the  i4)prehenB«B 
of  loss  of  power  caused  by  tnis  separation  ;  our  town  population  increased,  andotf 
manufactures  extended,  favoured  as  they  now  were  by  the  easy  conveyance  oi 
fuel  and  bulky  goods  by  canals,  which  about  this  period  were  generally  foro^ 
throughout  tlie  jtingdom.    Country  banking  also  was  eztendM  without  beii>£ 
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wkilia4tl»MB»tiMBtl»miUiexef«uia  inenMod  don^  Imt  pngn«- 

"¥»  tWrf  hwiih  of  BMnnelan  is  Bbi^mmI  liad  tonkenw  bent  tut  of 

aid  fa  fleotfMid  tkrt  of  liMiis ;  M  tbe  diMwwiM  of  HugmtM,  Ark- 

fe»  ..    _«_.«      i»  tUi  fflriod,  gvre  an  entirely  new  aspoet  to  tho  Indiui- 

nhily  ne  veeMt  the  inportiiBee  eonunnniented  to  ell 

tnMle.MMi  tfie  developBent  of  the  oottoo  niannfiMtaxe» 

HM  the  fieel  etmile  of  bothiNtfti  of  theialattd.   The 

'  led  to  en  extnordfauffT  inereeae  of  our  ihSpping, 

/,  ninemted  to  ebon  l,600yOOO  tona,  hnTing  thoa 

ov  Bbitub  OoKiaEiCBraoK  17^  lo  1841. 

ofiBoaMitf  aUndedto  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nreeedhicaee- 
'^^mmt  of  the  FroMh  Befolatum,  Yrtdeh  bORaa  fal798, 


,hf  the  Older  the 


ijtedietheofgeatcoinm«oialdiatr(Bga,bntaB8amedaT< 
amr  the  eiteiioed  eiieiilatioi  of  bankpapor  in  1797. 
iihKtilm  to  the  m^knal  wealtb.   Tma  ^?^*«iimMft  proa- 


kTorj 
,  and 


the  prinoipal  part  of  the  ifir.    Thd  transition  to  peaee» 

of  piieoe  in  oforj  department  of  hoafaieaB.  and  the  year 

Ifaeaoit jdoanjfai our eomBoteial hiftorr.   A remal took plaoe 

alio  in  1821  ^The  year  1824  waa  a  period  of  inraeporityy  hot  it 

fcf  endtHMnt  and  ofortrading,  wUeh  readtedy  in  the  end  of  1826,  in 

aad  lenUen  of  almoot  mpfeeedonted  eererity.    A  some- 

m  of  praneritT  and  dietreoa  a^ain  oeeoned  m  the  years 

n^peattfi^jr;  Md  HMO  then  onr  coMBom  haa  boon  alaioet  nnifbrinly 


avtlole  do  not  admit  of  our  eonaidecing  in  detail  the 

dnlig  the  estraordinaiy  period  that  haa  elapoM  dnee  1793 ; 

taUe  eoBtaiaa  a  digeet  of  the  prinoipal  erento  tibat  ooenrred ; 

ie  an  abatiaet  of  the  yearly  amonnt  of  our  imports  and  everts 

the  ligiriitlTS  nden  took  pteoe  between  Great  Britain  and 


L 
ft 


_     tolTM. 
h  ««« J^prnvatod  to  dewth  In  thb 

Mdianr 

1.    UMPWHJOn  of  iKMtflltlw  with 
by  Fnee  of  Amtent  in 


n.   Wsr  agiin  broiw  oat  bctwoen 
■ad  Omt  Brttaln. 

^  aif$km  introdoeed  (43 
m.  e.  Utf. 

irtth  tiM  United  StatM 

iaiojrMtiinportaooe;  in  this 

thotwofBoowlof  yean,  nen^one- 

"  of  oar  fforelsn  enort  tnMie  being 

•evitktliani.    lntidi|MrlodtlM 

of  tbt  Unitad  Statea  ir«ra  ac- 

to  nil  tbeir  pcodooe  in  the 

il  BMrinleto  a  modi  greater 

than  their  purchaiea  in  these 

I  oUakithairdealtag  with  this 

•  tkey  had  aifwy  Tear  a  tens  bal- 

•e  pay  to  it   The  means  of  Uqal- 

tUi  balaiMa  were  ftmrished  by 

ofthefarOoothMntaiaalce,  the 

of  which  was  paid  to  the  agenti 

nmaot  for  hilb  apon 

-*  w-idi  eame  as  a  remlt- 

to  oar  oiporting  merdiants,  and 

■BdeiJaigat  the  disposal  of 

•oronriiOi  aod  peovided  fw  tbepajBMot 


osvtaatioa  ortablkhedliy  FoKoo 
In  tha  iniM  8taft^  on  tha  riVw  Had- 
NMrTc 


1807. 


:  oik  and  Alhaay* 

K ovomber  SI.  Boeaparte  Issoed  Us  Bet' 
Ma  Dttrer,  whereby  ^  declared  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  hi  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  forbade  all  trading  with  ns,  or  In 
the  artlclee  of  oar  produce  and  mannbc- 
tores,  declaring  siMHi  to  bellable  to  seixure 
and  condemnation,  and  forbidding  the 
importation  into  the  countries  under  his 
cootnd,  which  then  indnded  nearly  all 
eontinental  Europe,  of  any  goods  of  sneh 
kinds  as  were  included  among  the  home 
or  colonial  productions  of  thu  country, 
unless  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
certificates,  showing  thdr  orlan  to  have 
been  other  than  British :  tUs  was  the 
oommmcement  of  what  is  sometimea 
called  the  ConUnaUal  fyrtem, 

Mardi.  Bfatre>trade  abolished  by  Great 
Britabi. 

November  II.  British  Ordtn  in  CtmneU 
ismed,  dedaring,  as  the  only  condition 
upon  which  neutrals  might  trade  with 
countriee  not  at  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tafa],  that  the  vessds  in  wlilch  that  trade 
was  carried  on  should  touch  at  some  port 
In  this  omm  try,  there  to  pay  soch  amount 
of  customs  duties  as  should  be  imposed 
by  the  British  government;  andanjrves- 
sd  found  to  have  on  board  the  eertflleate 
of  origfai  required  by  the  Frmeh  govern- 
ment was  declared  lawful  priscb 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  find- 
ing its  fiag  waa  esdnded  from  the  Conti- 
nent bythe  Beriin  Decree  and  the  Orders 
la  OoaDdl,iBt«dictiattOiOlh«  the  trade 
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of  lU  subjectii  with  either  of  the  belUfer- 
enU:  flnt  <  December  H),  by  blockad- 
ing itR  own  ports ;  and  next  ( 18U9,  May 
»*h  by  a  Uw  forbidding  intercourw  with 
the  belligerents 

1807.  December  ^7.  Bonaparte  lamed  bb  Milan 
Decreet  decbuing  that  any  ship  that 
should  hare  paid  any  tax  to  the  Britiih 
goTemment,  or  that  nad  lubmitted  to  be 
•earched  by  any  Brltlrii  anthorltlea,  was 
thereby  denatumaiiud,  and  became  a 
Roo<l  and  lawful  prise. 

1806.  The  Eaut  India  Companr  begin  to  grant 
licensee  to  theownen  of  Indian  veiMbto 
tnidv  between  India  and  Cliina. 

1810.  Fvbruary  19.    Treaty  of  commerce  and 

navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
PurtiigaL 

The  llouM  of  Conunona  appoint  The  Pul- 

liom  CommiUee  to  Inauire  into  the  differ- 
ence in  Talue  of  Bank  of  England  notea 
and  gold,  whoee  report  is  preiented  to 
parliament  in  June. 

Iiarveet  greatly  deflcienL 

181 1.  Blarch  2.    The  United  Btatea  paai  another 

non-intercoune  act  agminat  Oratt  Ifri* 
tain;  the  former  having  been  repealed  by 
alawoflatMijlSlO. 

-  Bteam   navigation   introduced    Into  the 

United  Kingdom ;  the  Drtt  veuel  worked 
for  hire  being  the  Comet,  of  tluee  horae 
power,  which  plied  on  the  Clyde. 

1812.  June  4.  17.    War  declared  aAbist  Groat 

BritaUi  by  the  Congreu  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

1813.  The  East  India  Company*!  charter  re- 

newed for  Su  years,  from  April  22,  1814 
163  Geo.  III.  c.  155),  when  the  trade  with 
India  waa  thrown  open  to  the  British 
public. 

October  16-19.    The  battle  of  Leipeig,  an 

event  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  prin- 
ci{ttt]  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

1814.  Mav  .H).     Peace  between  Great  Britain 

and  France ;  which,  however,  was  hitcr- 
ruptcd  fur  a  short  period  (March- July) 
in  the  following  year,  by  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

December  24.    Peace  of  Ghent  between 

Great  Briuin  and  the  United  SUtos. 

1815.  Julv  3.     Treaty  of  commerce  between 

(treat  Britain  and  tho  United  SUtes. 
1810.  Now  ftilvercoiiwge  (56  Geo.  III.  c.  68),  and 
tho  Mint  staniiard  of  silver  raised  from 
5s.  2d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  ounce. 

September  26.    Treaty  of  commerce  and 

navigation  betw(.>en  Great  Britain  and 
tlie  Two  Sicilies. 
— —  Deficient  harvent  followed  by  large  im- 
portations of  fiireign  com. 

1819.  Tlie  sUtuto  59  Geo.  HI.  c.  49  {Mr  PeeTs 

Act),  passed,  providing  for  the  gradual 
refumption  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

1820.  February  1.    The  Bank  of  Ensland  com- 

mences toexdiange  its  paper  for  bullion. 

1821.  May  1.     The  Bank  of  England  recom- 

mences payment  of  its  notes  in  cunvnt 
gold  coin. 

1822.  various  relaxations  of  our  navigation  laws 

effected  by  five  acts  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  42, 
43,  44.  and  46).  Introduced  bv  Mr  (after- 
wards Lord)  Wallace,  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Tnwie. 

1H23.  October  9».  The  British  government  sends 
consuls  to  the  new  states  of  South  America. 

1824.  April  2.  Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

*—  June  16.  Commercial  treaty  bet  ween  Great 
Britain  and  DeomariK. 


1884.  Maxefa  17.  Ttmtj  beCw««i  Ch 
and  the  Netherlan^  rsapaetiB 
Indian  ooaunaroa  apd  Untlai 

Tbe  naTi^doo  laws  ftutlMr 

the  iatrodoetioB.  by  Mr  Hi 
ZfteBsciprscibr  lliMcai  (4  Ga 
and  6  Gm.  Iv.  e.  I),  a  0Mi 
had  beooma  azpadSaot  In  con 
the  attitude  assumed  Iqr  Pni 

Institntian  of ioint-stock  hank 

18SS.  January  1.    Mr  Canning  am 

intention  of  tbt  British  «ov 
negotiate  trsatiea  of  coauMi 
new  Soath  Amoioan  stalai 
basis  of  the  recognitioo  of  th 
dence  reHXCtively :  thla  la  il 
wards  carried  into  eflact  wb 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  CoIm 
CO,  and  the  othera. 

-  February  7.  Treaty  bit  er—iO 

and  Russia,  regnlatinff  tlia 
betweoi  their  poMMstuiu  m 
west  coast  of  AnMfick 

-  September  89.    Treaty  of  ooi 

navigritioQ  btCwaen  Oraat  ] 
the  fianae  Towna. 

-  Great  oommerdal  exdtamit 

tlie  kingdom,  and  nnmanwi 
companies  associated  for  baa 
ance,  and  other  purpoaes,iBd 
seventy  assodauoas  for  tha 
the  Sooth  American  minaSi 
whole  of  which  ^oved  rutoo 
venturers. 

December  12.    General  coma 

commenced  by  the  CsOura  fa 
the  bankina-hooae  of  Pola  4t 

1826.  January].  The/mprrialdhioft 

and  measures  came  into  <»oi 

Januarys.   Currency  of  Irnai 

ed  to  that  of  Britain. 

— —  January  96.  Treaty  of  eomaM 
Great  Britain  and  Franca. 

——  July  5.    Repeal  of  system  of 
afpdtast  the  importation  of  is 
fiictured  silk  goods,  effected 
duction  of  a  modified  seals  ( 
be  in  operation  after  this  dal 

Branch  banks  first  eatablishad 

of  Engbmd. 

Joint-stock  banks  allowed  to  bi 

in  all  parts  of  England,  «» 
tropolitan  district. 

1827.  A  new  registry  act  for  shippinf 

c.  IIU  (now  superseded  by 

IV.  c.  55)  came  into  operado 
182&  Mayl3L   The  United  States  ta 

pcMing  prohibitory  duties  on 

ci|»al  articles  of  British   b 

passes  the  American  senata. 
.—  Deficient  harvest  fbllowed  1^ 

portatiuns  of  fore^  com. 
1829L  December  21.     Treaty  of  ooa 

navigation  between  Great  . 
I  Austria. 

:  1830.  September  15.    Opening  of  tl 
j  and  Manchester  railway :  tl 

!  first  sent  by  it  on  the  lltt 

following. 
; October  10.    Duties  on  aleanc 

from  this  date. 
' Bounties  on  linen  and  all  « 

ceased. 
1833b  March.     Modification  of  th 
I  tariff;  chiefly  in  consequaoo 

tili^  attitude  of  South  OsioUi 

August  29.    The  charter  of  i 

I  England  renewed  faj  the  act 

I  IV.c.  98. 

— —  Relaxation  of  the  marj  hiiifl 
I  bills  of  exchange. 


Brluln  (ltd  Chliu  iloiiped  b;  ordtr  nf 
Uii»  the  ImperUl  dUnmliilLiDeTp 
a.  JiDurj  10.    Ttn  iiiii«>rn  t^nnf  Poitao 


lib*  pneHabBiHor 

I.    WubM«EaiFivia*iidU«< 

id  tbe  Kalcu  pnrU  bl    '    '  ' 
■IlKl  llircfa  9,   I&e,  Uu 


ryA 
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thej 
vitbont 


asd  exports. 
Bzkccprkie, 
;  das  boer  BRhod, 
flftbe 


jsOiifi  «)  tiz  ladL  Id  It'iM',  vims,  jobus 

»j>>ru^ifi.  a«eaux»  ±  :tf  foannemL  Sti  juBipI  s 

■yiant:iC7  if  ai*r"naniiirt«g  V-xutn  iiw  ai^us  lo  zm  hok  «f 

*7*i  'Jut  ujiAr  lanii,  I2i»  •t'u  it  inciarri  tn'av  a 

I*  ihif  3r.^*!»  T^  11X7  5ir«uci  Mimiipr  .e  ^  meaaizrvi  AtuicJLJg  to  the  officbl 
Tviaiuia. ::  uoeun  ^lu:  lois  zusrnk^  S3i»  v*a  ^amaaeaieeaaeai.  t€  the  caBtarr  hu 
faiKa  T^rj  ^»s  :  zhB  umoa;!  iiT  -^x^ura  uT  BeiaaSL  jnaaw  a»d  ■aasfKives 
wt:ai3.  'Jali  ^nrwd  urin^  imiMd  '3«wil  3>nnnr  icfumL  Bu  if  At  dedwed  TiJae  is 
CO  b«  israzueti  u  ^iiis  ;«c  of  zhesfs  Lxfc  h  vtll  be-  jcol  thos  Ssde  «r  bo  ftugi^tia  has 
bnau  Ba>iifr. — itai  bx  Sks.  if  Hie  le  7m»  a:*  jv»a  are  cxccBUd,  Ae  aBomt  of  on 
foni^s.  zruii  'noA  oiX  b<ca  <ityial  ^>  saas  woii^  «i«  caaiM  «■  dnitt  mhb  of  tbe 
j-^on  whfKi  v«  w?  IS  w  wisA  aiBuiy  aH  riiniyi,  air  ta  Aat  tf  tkt  frit  iw 
▼*arf  <vf  pi»a««  uas  foCi:'»*iL  A  scZ  jiss  iassesbu^ 
4f  o(zr  >:oi:uD«r»  irsiiro.  Ikcu^  cazzirid  on  wi&  slie 

whim  v»  lAok  &>  kiie  Aiajf*  wsic^  batf  «f  lase  tak-in  pbcc  n  the  natne  of  <in 
expona  &>  :iw^  <KC2i£rM:i.  T!:i:»  s  ^urwn  m  the  f  ^Qowac  table  prepared  hj  Mr 
Porv.r,  of  th«  rkasi^ckal  DepansKTii  of  the  Birard  of  Traae  (i'icr.  ReptH  m  Im- 
y^t  OvtyfM^  134*).  >~>.  '>»I  *,  aad  wi:i-:a  exSiibni  &<t>  if  the  ■OMti  iBponaaeeto 
ihft  2>»7Lcral  ir3a«:£U  of  the  coaaxzy. 

Table  ^hoiriiiz  the  -nli*  if  Brhi>h  rroH«K  acd  MauafiKtsres  exported  to TarioH 

di*:ricta  or  qoart^rs  of  tbe  w>r>i  i:i  13^  acd  1833^  t^sda^ciakui^  finished  ■&> 
nifartnres  as.-!  g»ds  into  the  Talixe  of  vhkh  Bach  hiboor  has  cnteied, frta 
icac^riaL:  of  icaiicf&ctGrp,  and  foods  iip«a  which  b«t  fittle  laboor  h^  been  be> 
sUtMtmi  ;  showing  aldo  the  ceost^iBal  propornatts  of  cadi  of  tbefo  two 

tioaj : — 


hf  thatpirt 

iahabitaatB  <i 


l«7. 


CikMia  icto  tec  Va.-j«  otf- 


'««k 


Lis!«  : 


I. 


«aj,  A  Uenmarli^ 

lar.d  4e  Bdgium.. 

KouttMnn  Kantot. 

f 'ap«  (if  Good  Ilofw 

Mfturitiu^. 

tnhtr  p*rti  of  Africa.. . 

Atuu 

Au«trali» ; 

British  North  American 
CoU/nUit 

nntUh  West  Indieii.,.. 

Foreinn  West  Indies . . . 

UnitH  Htatet  of  America 

BratiU 

Other  p«rt«  of  H.  Ame- 
rica di  Mexiro. 

GtMnuey,  Jeraey,  AMer- 
oejr*  «  Man. 


£  £      j 

498,437    1,101  ,X»  31-15 


4,773,«« 

4,Iiii7,a» 

IdS^Sffi 

173,874 

Si4,378 

1.150.340 
2.W7,228 
»>»,723 
6.725.S76 
«,137,IU; 


9t»,43e   83-88 

19,J9U^  »^M 

91^839  «^•4 

34,S3»  86-J6 

647.123  85-48 

44,706  86-85 

I 

238.010  83'9S 

655394,  81-69 

46,586  94-86 

292.596;  95-83 

174,996  92-43 ; 


r   I 


31-16 
16-IS 
9ti5 
1116 
13^14 
14-53 
13-15 

17-04 

18-31 

6-14 

4-17 
7-57 


1,648^96         43,274  97-44      2-56 


275,265         45,094   85*76    1424 


4is,ou  ijmjtm 


4,193,991 

7,493.9n7 

576.555; 

4l4,S40i 

689.964 

4,5ue.«i77 

1.196,900 

1.745,833 
2,916,  li9. 
1.222.3S6 
6,782,077 
2.420,8U6 


2,S67,S41 
2,619,397 


63,101 

«7.1» 

1,110,179 

137^ 


4n,3l2 


i 

mm  7»ii 

74'«9  SHI 

T« 
1H7 

91-13  ttr 
irsi 


i7«  irs 
wyn  i4i£ 

185.796'  9»67    T^ 


2.072.821         47,460 

I  ; 

288,0:9         55,795 


97-75 
6377   1^ 


Total    .       '»»,696,476    6.484.859  83'Sfi    17-44 '36,945,696  1.3,115,274  73-80  tSft 


Comparing  1827  with  1838,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  faUr  maiahidaf^ 


ffKKl8  exported  in  the  former  year  was 
n  the  latter  year. 


!r56peroeot. 
73*80      ... 


If  the  shipments  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies  are  separated  from  thos^,^ 
foreign  oonntries,  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  value  m  the  aggr^pie  akip* 
ments  in  those  two  years  was  nearly  the  same,  riz. :— 
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Vahie  of  ShipmaDts  to  Colonies 

to  Foreign  Countries 

Yalne  of  Shipments  to  Colonies 
to  Foreign  Countries 


Centcaiinal 
ProportioDA. 

28-27 
7173 

27-5-2 
7*2*48 


100 


100 


motbIoos  an  separated  according  to  the  degree  of  labour  bestowed,  it 
Grand  that  the  proportions  are, 

M udi  Labonr.  Little  Labour. 

OBiflB     .        1827      .        .        84*09  15*91  .     100 

1838           .           84-55       .  .        1545  .      100 

lOonntriea    1837    .           .     81*95  .  18*05     .        100 

1838           .           6972       .  80-28  .     100 

i;  Ibrther  the  shipments  to  Northern  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
aooaare, 

1827.  1838. 

ich  labour       .  6178  .     39*16 

Ik  labour  .       88*22  60*84 


100  -  100  - 

d  amount  of  Shipments  In  1827  and  1838  to  British  Colonieo,  to  Foreign 
jge  generally,  and  to  Northern  Europe,  was  as  follows ; — 


OolonMs.  ••••••• 

1  Countries  gen- 


iBoropo. 


1887. 


Moch  La- 
boor. 


£ 
8,84U»S68 

81,806,806 


30,606,476 


5,278,085 


Little  La- 
bour. 


£ 
1,678,906 


Total. 


£ 
10,013,884 


4,811,903  86,668,111 


6,484.80O|37,18I,330 


3,861,178'  8.033,863 


1838. 


Much  La- 
bour. 


£ 
11,647.793 


Little  La< 
bour. 

£ 
8,128.248 


Toul. 


£ 
13,776,035 


80,897.903  10,967,032 ,36,884,935 


36,945,606,13,116,274  60,060.970 


4,616.0021  7,170.339  11,786,341 


results  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  upon  which 
Iff  relations  with  the  nations  of  Europe  are  established.  These  countries, 
riy  those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  which  now  take  a  dlmiiiished  proportion 
re  highly  manufactured  commodities,  possess  an  abundance  of  productions 
oar  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  exchanging  tor  the  pro- 
or  looms  and  our  minos  ;  but  by  our  imposing  high  duties  upon  com  and 
le  principal  articles  they  have  to  giye  us  in  exchange,  they  have,  in  order 
'  toeir  own  population,  oeen  driven  to  manufacture  for  themselves  ;  **  and 
the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  lately  remarked, 
«  rivals  where  we  should  otherwise  have  had  customers.''  Similar 
Bts  exist  to  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  other  countries,  arising, 
no  less  from  the  anti-commercial  system  of  legislation  of  the  governments 
MNOitries  than  of  our  own.  In  the  rej)ort  lately  presented  to  the  House 
ons  by  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  the  progress  of  manufactures 
it  Europte,  the  growing  competition  vrith  which  our  merchants  have  now 
i  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  releasing  their  eoods 
ui  poiaible  firom  the  unequal  burden  of  our  taxation,  are  very  fully  ex- 
It  is  shown  clearly  that  the  complicated  system  of  our  duties  tends, 
i  other  evils,  to  derange  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  to  place  under 
r  diaadvantiiges  our  manufacturers  who  go  abroad  in  ouest  of  a  market. 
■fc  of  the  remedies  suggested  in  this  report  is  ^ven  in  the  article  Tariff, 
head  we  likevrise  refer  for  other  details  relatmg  to  the  present  condition 
c^pl  commerce. 

III. — FlUXCTPLES  OF  COMMEKCB. 

nay  be  partly  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  stated.  Commerce  is 
htrare  of  wealth  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  merchant  produces  no 
1  on  the  artioles  which  he  buys  and  sells  :  he  merely  exchanges  one  com- 
ir  another ;  and  in  general,  what  is  given  is  the  exaot  equivalent  of  what 
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is  receiycd.  Tho  advantage  of  commerco— and  it  is  difficult  to  oyeratimata  iti 
importance^ consists  in  tho  nnintermpted  scope  and  efficiency  which  it  gins  to 
the  division  and  distribation  of  labour,  by  placing  it  in  the  power  of  individnah  to 
prosecute  continuously  such  om  ploy  ments  as  suit  their  taste  or  capadtlea.  The  intcf- 
vention  of  the  commercial  class  gives  continuous  motion  to  the  natioDAl  indoitrj. 
They  collect  together  every  variety  of  commodities  in  warehouses  and  thops,  aia 
enable  individuals,  without  loss  of  time,  to  supply  themselTOS  with  wfaatew  tkf 
want.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  merchant,  it  would  noi  be  poosiUe  to  eoaflm 
ourselves  to  one  branch  of  industry,  and  all  the  advantages  of  co-operatioD  aad 
combination  would  bo  lost.  Commerce,  besides,  is  eminently  eooanoiTe  to  thi 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  balancing  what  is  deficient  in  one  dii> 
trict  with  what  is  superfluous  in  another :  and  by  enabling  it  to  import  thecoa- 
moditics  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  indostry  of  fivswi 
countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export  in  payment  those  articles  for  whieh  Si 
own  situation  is  better  adapted.  By  this  distribution  of  the  varioas  artidea  mM 
to  the  accommodation  of  man  in  different  and  distant  regions,  or,  as  it  nay  be  di- 
scribcd,  this  territorial  division  of  labouVy  lYovidence  has,  by  a  beautifhl  amac^ 
mcnt,  and  one  which  will  probably  lead  to  the  general  civflisation  of  the  wond^ 
provided  for  tho  mutual  acpendence  of  individmUs  and  nations,  and  made  eiM 
their  selfish  pursuits  subservient  to  the  general  good. 

In  order  tnat  each  community  may  avail  itself  to  the  nttermoat  of  its  peoHtf 
means  of  production,  it  is  essential  that  commercial  intercourse  should  be  nee  iid 
unrestricted.  Respecting  tho  freedom  of  the  home  trade,  or  that  between  diftmt 
parts  or  provinces  of  the  same  country,  no  difference  of  opinion  is  now  cstertaiaad. 
Without  this  freedom  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  wealth,  only  a  UaM 
population,  and  that  population  rude  and  barbarous.  But  althonni  foteign  tnds 
iH  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world  merely  what  home  trade  is  to  the  difoent  pi^ 
vinces  of  the  same  country,  it  is  contended  that  it  should  be  re|([alated  in  adiAiai 
manner.  It  is  alleged  that  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  prereota  tbeca* 
ployment  of  so  much  native  industry  as  would  be  required  to  fabricate  these  goodie 
or  some  substitutes  for  them,  at  home ;  and  that  this  injury  is  in  no  degree  wwy 
sated  by  tho  comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign  commodities  to  the  ooDioaer. 

In  this  ar^ment  the  attention  is  confined  to  the  effect  of  the  importation  ef  the 
superior  foreign  article  on  those  persons  in  the  importing  country  who  are  ab«d| 
engaged,  or  would,  but  for  such  importation,  engage  themselves  in  the  mannfteton 
of  tho  commodity  in  question,  or  its  substitute.  It  is  altogether  overlooked  tbatte 
importation  is  only  an  exchange  of  some  product  of  home  industry  for  some  oCbv 
of  foreign  industry ;  that  tho  equivalents  of  the  foreign  oommodiues  must  be  flnl 


British  industry.  Kvery  obstacle,  therefore,  to  tho  importation  of  any  feitigi 
commodity  is  precisely  to  the  same  exti*nt  an  obstacle  to  the  exportation  ef  aa 
equivalent  of  British  produce  or  manufacture.  And  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
consumers  of  tho  protected  articles  from  their  higher  price  or  mfisrior  qiialitT,ii 
unconipenBatcd  by  tho  advantage  derived  by  any  other  class ;  the  eflect  of  all 
protecting  duties  bein^  to  diminish  the  general  productiveness  of  the  natioaal 
industry,  by  confining  it  to  such  employments  as  are  less  productiTO  of  valoe  tfau 
those  which  without  such  interference  would  be  undertaken.    Hence,  m  all  < 


Hence, 

where  hi^h  duties  are  imposed  to  afford  protection,  foreign  commeroe  must  ia  thi 
nature  ot  things  bo  diminished  to  a  greater  extent  than  domestio  indoitey  ii 
encouraged. 

Tho  principle  of  free  trade,  however,  is  opposed  by  many  in  this  country  who  do 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  axiom,  that  every  importation  causes  %  oorrespoDdcil 
exportation,  on  the  lollowinj^  grounds  : — 

1.  ''  The  producers  of  such  a  highly  taxed  country  as  Great  Britain  on|^  tsbf 
protected  from  the  competition  of  comparatively  untaxed  foreigners.*' 

If  tho  taxes  are  levied  equitably.it  is  obvious  that  the  producer  of  the  uuiiiBisitiy 
which  would  be  exported  in  excnange  for  that  which  is  imported,  is  as  Bsct 
burdened  as  the  nroducer  of  the  article  which  the  latter  would  superaede.  I^  * 
the  other  hand,  the  taxes  are  not  levied  equitably,  the  remedy  is  to  equalias  tliaSf 
nut  to  make  the  imposition  of  one  injustice  the  defence  for  ano^er. 

2.  **  A  country  loses  by  the  importation  of  Uie  goods  of  another,  nnleii  thsrs  ii^ft 
recinrocity  in  the  free  admission  of  her  goods,  on  the  same  terms,  mto  the  btttf. 

If  Prussia  sends  goods  into  £ngland,  while  the  admission  of  giodB  fron  Kinh"^ 
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probibited,  and  the  goods  receiyed  by  Enirland  are  paid  in  specie,  it  if 
duiA  in  order  to  reader  it  profitable  for  an  English  merchant  to  export  specie 
D^  for  Pmasian  goods,  ne  or  some  other  merchant  mast  find  it  profitable 
t  mtk  equal  quantity  of  it  in  exchange  for  goods  of  home  production,  from 
Faro,  or  some  other  country  into  which  British  goods  find  their  ¥ray. 
notitj  of  specie  could  not  be  bought  somewhere  with  English  goods*  its 
kn  to  Prussia  would  speedily  raise  its  yalue  in  this  country  so  high,  that 
no  hmger  be  profitable  to  export  it  in  exchange  for  Prussian  commodities. 
te  may  be  regarded  as  one  transaction.  The  merchants  of  England,  as  a 
lid  not  find  it  profitable  to  exoort  specie  for  goods,  unless  it  were  equally 
e  to  pniehase  spede  with  gooos.  It  is  well  known,  howerer,  that  in  fact 
le  i;old  or  ailyer  is  employed  for  such  purposes.  [Balance  of  Trade. 
BB.J  If  Eni^and  imports  firom  Prussia  more  goods  than  it  sends  thither, 
ia  moetlT  paid  by  goods  sent  from  other  countries  which  receive  from 
1  more  tnao  they  send,  and  their  mutual  balances  are  adjusted  by  the 
on  of  bills  of  exchange.  Any  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the  interchange  of 
iween  one  country  and  another,  is  as  injurious  to  that  imposing  the  restric- 
to  tbat  on  whose  productions  the  restrictiye  duty  is  imposed;  every  tax 
portation  acting  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tax  upon  exportation.  If  Franco 
I  our  iron  and  yams,  she  sufiers  firom  such  policy  quite  as  much  as  this 
In  wbioheyer  of  two  oountries  the  restriction  is  imposed,  there  is  sure  to 
ipcodty  of  iigury ;  and  the  benefit  of  every  relaxation,  from  whichever  it 
I,  is  fare  to  be  eiyoyed  by  both. 

i  la  the  polioy  of  a  nation  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  in  case  it 
ienrivea  of  sucb  supplies  by  war" 

loBej  is  false  in  principle  and  ruinous  in  practice.  In  the  fear  of  war  a  sys- 
Id  be  maintained,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  perpetuate  war.  More  quarrels 
n  engendered  by  the  commercial  system  of  exclusion  than  by  all  the  other 
id  paiaionB  of  subjeets  and  rulers.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  nations 
iiib  in  peace,  is  to  let  them  prove  how  dependent  each  is  upon  the  others 
froAtable  employment  of  its  people,  and  for  the  comforts  resulting  from 
Stable  employment. 

"■tem  ofprotection  was  introduced  into  European  policy  in  IGG?  by  M.Colbert, 
to  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  and  it  has  been  since  steadily  acted  upon  by 
lU  nations,  on  the  mistaken  notion  which  has  been  generally  entertainea, 
pirotection  of  trade  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive 
tent:  and  there  are  few  political  errors  which  have  occasioned  greater 
.  Tne  regcQatin^  mania  which  it  inspired  has  tormented  industry  in  a 
I  ways  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels.  Besides  falsely  teaching 
)0  regard  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  their  own,  it 
aed  a  spirit  of  conspiracy  of  class  against  class,  and  interest  against  in- 
srery  one  trying  to  eain  legislative  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  The 
most  articles  luive  Doen  artificially  enhanced  by  nrotective  duties  or  legis- 
OBopolies.  By  this  system  of  each  robbing  cacn,  all  parties  have  been 
ad  the  sum  of  national  wealth  has  been  proportionally  lessened. 
sBoy  of  abandoning  the  restrictive  system  was  lon^  regarded  with  jealousy 
Mnmercial  classes ;  but  juster  and  more  liberal  opmious  now  prevail.  In 
1820,  many  of  the  {>rincipal  mercantile  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
^ftrliament.  embodying  tne  substance  of  all  the  principles  of  free  trade 
e  have  enaeavoured  to  explain,  and  particularly  the  following : — 
i  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  tne  utmost  extension  to  for- 
te, and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 
i  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  ancf  selling  in  the  dearest, 
g;nlates  every  merchant  in  Ids  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as 
rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

i  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code, 

9  proved,  that,  while  all  operate  as  a  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large, 

are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  ori- 

Dstituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  the 


wag  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  peti- 
annot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  customs  to  be  given  up, 
I  materially  diminisned,  unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  sug- 
Bat  it  is  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the 
•gaiDst  ^duties  merely  protective  u'om  foreign  competition ;  and  against 


^  Pwlmmflnt," 

The  attantion  wUcfa  Ehia  petition  wu  the  meaiu  of  dnwlnjt  to  tlw  Mlti-ODWMl- 

cial  principlM  of  our  reitrictive  Bjrtom,  ptiimrfallT  landed  to  bring  iboot  tbt  IM- 

.  omsItb  r«lMUtioBB  which,  sinoe  its  preBenttlion  toTuIiunesl,  h>T*  boaa  mit  m 

BOX  commanikl  sods,    within  the  last  few  jMn,  MTonI<dioiiiiifltaiMMihM*«Mi- 

~  to  drmw  public  ttleation  still  mors  gtron^7 to  thU  (llltf«et.     ill  ■  wiMiiiif 

'—  ' '-«tIun|iOTtafDrBaiRfm« 


ijmMotMtLai 


tha  Chambar  of  Commerce  af  Maachester,  to 

the  Prasnan  Commeroial  Leuua,  tbe  followin^  _ 

prolMtinedtlliM  oTeTer;  kind  ;— "  This  mseting 

oeeaBion  for  raitarating  its  adherenco  to  tha  o] 

ohanibaT,  ^t  tbs  prospeiilf^  peaoa,  and  bappbiawaf  thii  •adotmrnaniBHCMii 

aloaa  promoted  bj  the  adoption  of  tnoe«Jait  piinoiplea  of  tnda  wbieh  ahidi  McaiaM 

alltherlEhtof  afreoinlarahangeof  theurapaotiTeptodDctleiu;  wid  lUi  HMtni 


•bfE 


id  for  tbe  protectic 


great  commiuiit;  wboM  intaierta  it  nm , 

ilare  lis  diaappraratioD  of  aU  thoae  teabriotlTe  lawi  irttlah, 


ibotnrbig  or  •grioultiml  rhiwri  nMt,ii 
thernt  of  tbeutiaD,  nniaillofta 


eo  fu  u  thej  UB  operative,  bo  iniD    .   .  

world  at  large,  and  in  direct  hoatflitj  to  the  baoefloeiit  dedn* __._ 

And  in  Januan  1S39,  dcpotationi  of  mercbaota  and  DUMulketQntm  waewtM  i* 
London,  from  Manchettor,  Lirerpool,  Leeds,  Birminghain,  SheffleM,  Dabf,  Nit- 
tingham,  Woliurhaicpton,  Glucow,  Poialef ,  and  other  great  towna,  pwad  a 
resolution  to  tba  same  effect.  To  these  taatimoniea  in  fkToar  of  tha  piudpla  tl 
tree  trade  has  nov  to  be  added  that  of  the  SalMt  Qimmittea  of  tM  Hoch  tt 
Commoae  on  Impart  Duties,  alreadj  alluded  to,  who  "  report  their  it 


and  restrictions  should  be  reeansldered|  and  a  change  eStetad  la  mA  a  wmmr 
that  existing  interests  hut  luSbr  as  little  as  poisiblo  in  the  trmaaltiaa  to  a  mn 
equitable  state  of  thingi.  The  deep  and  ganaral  sanntioa  which  baa  baw  W*- 
duced  by  their  report  throughout  tha  eonntir  aflbrds  just  gnn&da  to  bo^  w 
tnanj  of^  the  improvemants  whioh  it  suggaats  id  ooi  ooumetoiid  ooda  wUi  «alm 
be  carried  inte  afitet  b«  the  legielatore. 

COMMISSION,  aa  BROKERAGE,  the  allowanoa  to  a&etor,agant,«lnkir, 
for  traneactiu^  the  busiitoee  of  others.  It  is  generally  charged  at  ■«  mnenpar  e«L, 
tba  amount  bouitc  re^nlated  either  by  stipulation  or  ths  nsaga  of  trade.  A  tf- 
mission  del  crtnlrra  la  a  higher  rata  charged  in  thoee  etaes  where  tha  hatar,  w 
other  agent,  guarantees  his  dealings,  or  in  other  words,  engafaa  ta  be  a 
u  if  ha  hlmeelf  wore  tha  proper  dabtoi     "*—  " ^ 


TbeH  aUonni 


larantees  his  deahuKs,  or  in  other  words,  euigaa  ta  be  laaawilili 

:  wore  tha  proper  dabtor.    [Dbl  CaBDRRBj 

Hvnolculitiif  tiyihi  Buls  of  Tlino,  er  Mmple  PnpocOoa  Mte  tat  in 


ComtUION  OB  BBOKBUOK  TlBLS. 
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Court  Aet,  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  £6,  bankruptciae  ware  proMoaM  under  eg 
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^  the  Lozd  Caukocellor  to  cerUin  commiBrionon.  A  different  arrangement  was 
idopfted  br  tbat  act,  and  the  decree  anthorizing  the  prosecution  of  a  bankruptcy  is 
called  a  nal.    [Ck>Mius8iONKB8.]    The  expression  ^  commission  of  bankruptcy" 

into  nae  for  expressing  the  whole  process  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  still  some- 

emplojed  in  tut  sense.  [Bankruptcy.] 
GOMBII^IONERS  m  theLawi^Bankrupicy,—!:^  England  the  commissioners 
an  oflloen  who  hold  certain  powers  of  administration  and  superintendence  in  mat- 
ten  of  baakniptcy.  PreTious  to  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  a  special  commission 
wif  iaraod  niuier  the  great  seal  in  erery  particular  case ;  but  the  practice  has 
been  altand  by  that  act.  The  commissioners  in  town  bankraptcies  are  the  six 
flflnaianoiien  of  the  Coort  of  Bankniptcy.  [Bankjluptct,  Court  op.]  Those  in 
the  eoontiy  an  permanent  officers,  choeen  by  the  judges  of  the  several  circuitB, 
ft«B  aiaon|p  the  barristers,  attome}rs,  and  solicitors,  in  the  respective  counties 
oC  the  einmits,  snlijeet  to  the  apinobation  of  the  Chancellor.  In  town  bankruptcies, 
a  ^Kmtjtb  eonminioner  acts.  Tne  conmiissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankraptcy  take 
tha  oath  of  office  on  their  appointment ;  the  country  commissioners  take  a  new 
mA  on  the  opening  of  each  fiat.  In  a  town  bankruptcy,  the  fiat  authorizes  the 
peUtlimliM  enditor  to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  in  country  bank- 
npteiea,  Mfbn  eommusionen  named.  It  has  to  be  ooserved,  that  in  bank- 
nmtcies  proeecuted  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  one  commissioner  has  the  same 
anhoiity  which  was  formerly  conferred  by  a  commission,  and  is  now  conferred 
om,  eoontiy  eommiiwioners  by  a  fiat.  Whereyer  the  word  **•  commissioners  "  is 
~  in  the  following  statements,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  one  commis- 
r  la  town  bankraptdei,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Tlie  eoaunistionen  receive  proof  of  the  petitioninjs  creditor's  debt,  who  must 
tead  bifon  them  in  person,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  They  are 
iMpowend  fconmmon  befon  them  **  any  person  whom  they  shall  believe  capable 
«C  ibinc  any  hifcmnation  concerning  the  trading  of,  or  anv  act  or  acts  of  bank- 
njiey'^eoimnitted  by,  the  person  petitioned  against,  and  ther  may  comnumd 
pwdaJBtion  of  all  documents  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  Tne  remedies  and 
I  of  enforcement  are  the  same  as  those  below  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  24).  Being  satisfied  of  the  debt,  trading, 
aet  of  bankraptcT,  they  adjudge  the  party  bankrupt  (§  24).  subject  to  review. 
a4iiulieation|  tne  conmiissioners  appoint  the  meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to 

der  and  conform  (§25),  and  at  these,  and  every  dividend  meeting,  creoitors 

may  prove  their  debts  before  the  commissioners.  [Proop.]  The  commissioners 
anempowend,  after  adljudication,  to  summon  before  them  persons  suspected  of 
having  any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate  in  their  possession,  or  ofbeing  indebted  to  the 
bankropt,  or  any  individuals  wno  can  ^ve  information  as  to  his  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ngpt  and  they  may  lequin  such  individuals  to  produce  books,  papers,  and  vouchers. 
Tliey  can  eoforoe  attendance  by  warrants  (§  33).  The  examination  may  be  on  oath, 
and  either  written  or  verbal,  and  parties  may  be  required  to  sign  written  answers. 
On  reAiaal  to  answer  lavrful  questions,  to  produce  vouchers,  or  to  sign  answers  to 
qaeetiona,  the  commissioners  may  commit  the  party  without  bail,  until  satisfactory 
aaswen  an  g^ven,  and  the  other  directions  of^  the  act  are  complied  vnth  (§  34). 
The  eommissiooers  are  empowered  to  allow  charges  to  witnesses,  who  must,  as  in 
isrriee  of  a  snbpcena,  have  their  expenses  tendered  (§  35).  lliey  have  similar 
aathority  to  examine  the  bankrupt,  and  the  same  means  of  enforcing  attendance, 
•ad  ^  it  shall  be  lavHiil  for  them  to  examine  such  bankrupt  upon  oath,  either  by 
word  of  Booth,  or  on  interrogatories  in  writing,  touching  all  matters  relating  either 
le  his  trade,  dealings,  or  estate,  or  which  may  tend  to  disclose  any  secret  grant, 
eenveyance,  or  concealment  of  nis  lands,  tenements,  goods,  money,  or  debts,  and  to 
ndnee  his  answers  into  vrriting.  which  examination,  so  reduced  into  writing,  the 
said  bankmpt  shall  sign  and  subscribe."  And  the  commissioners  are  empowered 
to  impriaon  mm  to  nmain  without  bail  **  until  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  said 
esmnuflrionen  to  be  sworn,  and  ftiU  answers  make  to  their  satisfaction  to  such 
easitlons  as  shall  be  put  to  nim,  and  sign  and  subscribe  such  examination  "  (|  36). 
The  eommisBionen  may  examine  the  bankrapt's  wife,  with  like  means  of  enforce- 
ment, "  for  the  findinc  out  and  discovery  of  the  estate,  ^oods,  and  chattels  of  such 
haakrapi,  eonoealed,  kept,  or  disposed  of  by  such  wife,  m  her  own  person,  or  by 
her  own  aet,  or  by  any  other  person  "  (§  37).  Quakers  may  make  solemn  afflrma- 
tien  en  eoeh  examinations,  and  falsehood,  either  under  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
Man  the  paniahment  of  neijury  (§  99).  §  39  of  the  act  regulates  the  course  to  be 
■depted  l!f  the  eoorte  or  Uw  when  applied  to  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise  to 
latirftn  with  eoBmritmenti  under  the  act.    §40  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
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eommissioners  in  cases  of  actions  of  damages.  No  single  oommissioiifir  of  ibe  Coini 
of  Bankruptcy  can  commit  an  individaal,  except  to  a  meesen^  of  the  oonrt.  to  be 
brought  before  a  subdivision  court,  or  court  of  roTiew,  within  three  days  (\  k2 
Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  7).  In  the  examinations  a  witness  is  not  bound  to  answer  a 
question  which  may  criminate  him,  or  expose  him  to  penalties,  but  it  will  not  serve 
as  a  ground  of  protection  that  the  answer  may  expose  him  to  a  ciTil  daim.  *  And 
a  bankrupt  may  not  only  be  compelled  to  disoloee  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
and  the  mode  of  it,  although  such  instances  may  tend  to  prove  an  aet  of  bankmptey, 
but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  whether  a  deed  was  Toluntary  ;  and  he  cannot  iwdss 
to  discover  the  particulars  relating  to  his  estate,  although  sueh  inftmnatioa  my 
tend  to  show  that  he  has  committed  a  criminal  act ;  bnt  if  the  qneetion  pot  to  hia 
be,  whether  or  not  he  has  done  an  act  dearlv  criminal,  he  may  refiue  to  answer  it " 
( Henley* s  B.  £.  91 ).  Any  commissioner  of  the  Court  ox  Bankruptcy  may  a<yo«n  u 
examination^  or  a  proof  of  debt,  to  a  subdivision  oonrt,  or  a  ooort  of  review^  sod 
if  a  commissioner  decide  any  point  of  law  or  equity,  or  as  to  the  refusal  or  admusioB 
of  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  debt,  the  decision  is  subject  to  review  (1  &  t2 


Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §§  30,  31).    Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankmptey  are  jadgei 

have  the  corresponding  privileges  and  protections  (lb.  §  I).   Ine 

country  commissioners  are  protected  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  6  Gee. 


of  record,  and 


IV.  c.  16,  §  41-44.    {Statutes,  as  quoted.    Henley't  B.  L.  79-97-) 

In  Ireland  there  was,  by  the  original  bankruptcy  act.  6  Wm.  IV.  c  14,  one 
commissioner,  but  a  second  was  added  by  7  Wm.  IV.  ana  1  Viet.  o.  48.  In  eaeh 
bankruptcy,  a  separate  commission  is  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  one  of  the 
commissioners,  but  they  only  require  each  to  take  one  oath  of  office  (§4).  The 
commissioner  summons  the  bankrupt,  subjects  him  to  examination,  inqoiies  into 
the  trading  and  bankruptcy  by  witnesses  and  documents,  in  the  same  manner  ti 
the  commissioners  in  England,  and  he  has  similar  remeaies  for  enforcing  attend* 
ance.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may,  on  affidavit  or  otherwise,  issue  an  extraordniary 
commission,  for  proof  of  debts,  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  matters,  white 
the  person  so  appointed  possesses  the  same  powers  to  compel  attendanee  of  wit- 
nesses^ and  examine  them,  and  to  enforce  production  of  documents,  as  tlie  ofl&dal 
commissioner  (§  57).    [Bankruptcy.] 

In  Scotland  there  are  commissioners  appointed  in  each  sequestration  or  bank- 
ruptcy, whoso  situation  and  duties,  however,  are  very  different  firom  those  sbove 
described.  They  form  a  committee  of  three  creditors,  who  are  the  asseasori  or 
council  of  the  trustee,  and  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  certain  transaetions  con- 
nected with  sequestrations.  They  are  chosen  at  the  meeting  for  electinjE  the  trustee, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  creditors  duly  qualified.  [Trustsb.]  Tbey  must  be 
chosen  from  among  the  creditors  or  mandatories,  and  their  election  is  declared  by 
the  Sheriff.  Where  a  commissioner  has  become  disqualified,  or  has  otborwue 
ceased  to  act,  the  trustee  must  call  a  meeting  to  elect  a  new  one.  The  comnus- 
sioners  must  concur  with  the  trustee  in  submissions  and  other  transacticms.  Tbty 
meet  at  stated  intervals  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  audit  hii 
books,  and  declare  dividends.  They  fix  the  trustee's  remuneration,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  assemblingwhen  they  think  fit,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  estate. 
Two  are  a  quorum.  They  are  not  entitled  to  purchase  property  sold  under  the 
bankruptcy.  [Sequestration.  Trustee.]  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41.  BurtonU  Attutmi 
qf  the  Law  of  Scotland,) 

COMPANY,  an  association  of  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  mider- 
taking.  In  carrying  on  those  costly  enterprises  in  which  the  capital  of  a  comme^ 
cial  country  is  employed,  the  resources  and  the  mind  of  one  person  are  oftes 
inadequate.  They  require  the  combined  capital  and  industry  of  many,  with  tbi 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  person  which  belongs  to  an  individual.  Hence  tlM  origin 
of  companies,  of  which  the  following  kinds  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Private  Companies,  or  voluntary  associations  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
acquisition  of  profit,  with  a  contribution  for  that  end,  of  stipuUited  shares  of  iiro- 
perty  and  industry;  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  mandate  to  each  partner  to  waA 
the  company  in  the  line  of  its  employment,  and  a  guarantee  to  third  parties  of  iQ 
the  engagements  undertaken  in  the  social  name.  Companies  of  this  lund  may  ^ 
subdivided  into  Partnerships  and  Joint-Adveniures,  under  which  heads,  respeet- 
ively^  these  contracts  are  ftiUy  described. 

Joint-Stock  Companies  differ  from  the  preceding  in  respect,~l«<.  That  the  credit  is 
placed  on  the  joint-stock  of  the  company,  as  indicated  by  a  descriptive  name,  iostet^ 
of  being  personal,  as  indicated  by  a  firm  ;  2d,  That  the  management  is  delegated  by 
the  partners  to  a  body  of  directors  ;  and,  3(/,  That  the  shares  are  tnnsferabls. 
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P^hHc  or  C^ariered  CowtpanieM  are  of  different  kinds.  A  royal  charter  enablet 
a  joint-stock  eonmanj  to  enioy  the  priTil^ges  of  a  corporation,  and  trade  under  a 
limited  rosponaibijitj :  the  aoaxes  of  such  a  company  are  transferable ;  the  company 
itself  ondiuolTcd  by  tne  death  or  bankruptcy  of  partners ;  and  the  management  and 
title  to  pursue  are  Tested  in  the  officers  appointed  according  to  the  charter.  But  to 
giTe  the  priTilege  of  monopoly  to  a  company,  there  must  bd  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
at  in  the  cases  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Bank  of  England. 

Regtdmied  Cgmpaniet  are  chartered  commercial  associations  which  do  not  trade 
apoa  »  joint-stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person  properly  qualified,  upon 
paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company. 
each  member  trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk.  After  the  reyiyal 
ef  oomiBerce  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  the  practice  in  most 
modem  states  to  assign  such  branches  of  trade  as  were  reckoned  peculiarly  hazard- 
ens  to  the  ezcfaisiTe  management  of  such  companies,  who  were  authoriied  to  lery 
daties,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  defence  ana  security,  as  few  goyemments 
had  taen  ships  and  troops  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  their  subjects  in  remote 
regions.  Bat  the  necessity  for  these  associations,  if  it  ever  existed,  ceased  long 
ago ;  and  of  the  regulated  comranies  which  were  formerly  established  in  Britain, 
as  toe  Hamburg  Company,  the  Itussia  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  Uie  African 
Company,  and  others  (  Wealth  qf  Nations,  b.  6.  c  1).  a  few  only  exist  in  name  ; 
all  firitisn  subjects  bein^  now  at  UbertY  to  traae  with  friendly  countries,  on  their 
conforming  to  the  regulations  laid  doyni  by  such  countries,  and  to  our  customs  laws. 

FaUni  Dompamea  are  associations  instituted  under  the  act  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict, 
e.  73,  which  provides  for  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  the  partners  by  letters 
patent ;  in  tnia  way  avoiding  those  cumbrous  peculiarities  of  a  corporation  which 
are  inconyenient  to  a  mere  trading  company,  and  rendering  the  expense  of  an  Act 
ef  Farliament  unnecessary. 

Saeietis  en  ConummdUe^  though  not  sanctioned  by  the  Britisth  laws,  are  common 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  individuals,  of  whom  one 
or  man  nndertake  the  management,  and  arc  held  indefinitely  responsible  for  all 
engagemeots,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  partnerships  ;  and  the  others  are  mere 
iharwiolden.  responsible  only  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  either  paid  up 
or  eontmctea  to  oe  paid  into  the  joint-stock  of  the  association.  The  first,  called  in 
France  commandites,  may  be  designated  mana^ng partners;  and  the  second,  called 
txmmmaHditaireSf  non-responsible  j^rtners,  or  simply  shareholders.  Thus  the  com- 
■landite  association  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship and  a  pziyileced  trading  company.  The  managing  partners  are  liable  in  their 
whole  fortunes ;  tne  oUiers  only  in  a  umited  sum. 

Tk€  ComaUhitien  ^Companiea,  in  regard  to  the  mutual  ririits  of  the  partners,  and  their  liablll- 
tics  to  the  poblie,  will  be  treated  in  detail  under  the  heads  Fartnkrship  and  Joint-Stock  Com- 
TAXY.  But  an  opportunity  will  be  here  taken  to  describe  those  procoedings  which  are  usual  or 
ry  In  the  institution  of  a  company  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  rallv 


lany  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  railway,  canal,  or  other 
worii  raquirlnf  a  prtrate  Act  of  ParUament.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  undertakings,  the  first 
slap  uually  taken  is  for  the  projectors  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  the  association,  with  a  statement  of 


the  advaatsffea  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  proposed  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  is 
aubmitted  to  a  meeting  of  those  interested.  Ii  the  pLin  be  approved,  a  subscription  is  opened  to 
defray  immciUate  expenses,  and  means  are  taken  to  give  publicity  to  the  pUui  so  adopted,  in  order 
to  procare  shsreh<^dera.  An  estimate  lias  generally  oeen  formed  of  the  amount  which  is  considered 
sail  I  111  for  tha  eomptetkm  of  the  ot^ect ;  and  the  >hares  are  agreed  to  be  paid  in  such  proportions 
aad  at  soch  times  as  shall  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  bilL  In  the  view  of  introducing  a  private  bill 
into  FarHament,  surveys  are  then  made,  and  plans  prepared,  together  with  a  list  containing  the 
nawM  of  aveffy  person  whose  interests  are  imroediatdy  affected,  or  whose  estate,  or  any  part 
thereof,  la  required  for  the  piuposes  of  the  undertaking.  Duplicates  of  this  list,  having  three 
Maak  eolanuM.  headed  auatHng,  di$$enUng,  and  neutral,  are  forwarded  to  every  such  person,  to 
be  sisDcd  by  him  in  whidiever  column  he  pleases,  and  numerous  other  regulations  are  established 
by  tba  **  Standing  Orders'*  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  private 
Mils,  in  their  promsa,  the  observatton  of  all  whose  interesU  they  voMy  affect ;  for  an  account  of 
which  we  roust  rwsr  to  these  orders  themselves. 

The  prehmfnariaa  prescribed  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been 
ftdHMwtthte  a  eartain  defined  time  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  and  subscribers  ob- 
tahMd  to  the  amoont  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  expense,  one-tenth  of  which  sub- 
scribed  asaoont  Is  also  required  by  the  same  orders  to  be  paid  up  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  ot 
Esghsid,  fat  n  ehartared  bank  in  Scotland,  or  invested  in  government  securities,— the  draft  of 
the  UB  la  prepared,  and  a  petition  is  addressed  to  the  House,  praying  that  it  may  be  /^^ 
ciivatf.  TUi  petition  most  be  presented  on  or  before  a  certain  dav  in  each  session,  wMcb 
is  always  fixed  at  the  conunencement  of  the  session,  and  is  usually  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
^wska  thereafter.  If  presented  in  time,  with  the  necessary  documents  and  plans,  it  is  referred 
toasdecteoaunittee,  taken  by  ballot  from  certain  llsU  faito  which  the  whole  House  is  divided, 
fcf  partieDhu*  divlsiona  of  the  country.  This  committee  having  ascertained  that  the  standing 
oN«B  tew  all  hoan  ooopUed  with,  report  the  same  to  the  House,  and  the  blU,  having  beat 
prtaiii*  WMk  oopfas  disMhalad  among  the  members.  Is  received  and  read  a  first  tima.    Aflar  the 
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Iftpse  of  «  eertain  Domber  of  d^jt,  it  to  movwd  that  tht  UD  bt  vnd  a  Memd  Umm,  «h«»lfaay 
objection  is  uttde,  it  ia  then  itated,  and  the  bill  b  either  r^eetadorreteiad  to  a  ideet  eomnitlee, 
who  consider  it  clause  by  clause,  and  are  empowered  to  examine  wftuenu.  and  to  liear  coomI 
both  in  support  and  oppiosltion.  Tlie  committee.  In  almoet  vmrf  caee,  kitrodnet  a  aaskmni  of 
the  toll,  or  duty,  or  rent  (aecordlnc  to  the  nature  of  the  meaeare),  to  he  levtad,  aad  la  aa^ysMS 
declare  a  maximum  of  interest  to  be  divided  on  the  capital,  and  Mder  the  mapta^  lo  he  tawHd 
in  the  public  ftmds  till  the  amount  is  sufllcient  to  repej  the  advaacee  bv  tiie  thanboktan,— Iks 
Improvement  to  be  then  tlirown  open  for  the  free  emoyment  of  tlw  pobUe.  b  naav  cmbs  d» 
provision  Is  made  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  work  when  once  bern.  The  I'mmnlHee  heriBr 
completed  their  labours,  announce  their  decision  in  a  report ;  after  wbieh  the  Heoee  preesoli  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  it  may  be  agafai  diseuseed.  thouab  the  report  of  the  mTTTirfltt 
is  in  most  cases  agreed  to  without  any  fsrther  opposition.  Ii  tlie  bill  Is  passed,  it  it  oanisd  te  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  goes  through  nearly  the  same  forms ;  and  if  it  be  flnaQy  apfnovei' 
the  Upper  House,  and  receive  the  royal  sanction,  it  becomes  aa  Aet  of  PariiBBMBt.  It 
also  be  stated,  that  earlv  in  the  session  the  House  fixes  peilode  wtthia  which  the  dlAraM 
of  private  bills  are  required  to  be  (Mwarded. 

The  expenses  of  cerryinc  the  generality  of  such  bills  throngh  FerHaniMit  are  very  fnnJdwsMi 
A  much  bilker  amount  of  fises  is  paid  in  the  case  of  a  private  biU  than  in  tliat  of  a  pohBe  UH.  le 
the  clerks  and  other  offlcers  of  the  two  Houses :  besides  which,  tlie  expeosee  of  ageaey ,  ef  briagisi 
up  witnesses,  and  the  other  charges  attending  the  making  appUeatieB  to  ParttaDMBt  nr  a  psnus 
hill,  at  present  often  amount  to  many  times  as  modi  as  the  aiei.  TlieiallofrtBgihowB  iln  iifeisi 
of  constituting  several  of  the  En^ish  railway  companies :— > 

London  and  Birmingham  railway  (IlSi  miles) ;  payments  far  act  of  ineoipontfoii,  £7MH» 

North  Midland  raUway  (72  mUes),  £40,088. 

Great  Western  railway  (114  miles),  £.18,71^ 

Southampton  railwav  (75  miles),  expended  in  r^sfaig  eapltal,  proeurlnff  aet,  Jkeu,  £3MA 

Liverpool  and  Blancnester  railway ;  parliamentary  and  law  expenditare,  £^4Bk 

COMPASS  (the  Mariner's),  an  instnmcnt  emj^oyed  in  direetmg  tiM  eomin  d 
Tessels  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  circnlar  card,  haying  %  majpeliaed  needle  atladK^ 
to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  diameters ;  this  mameter  befany  miiiptrted 
on  a  point,  and  exactly  balanced  on  its  oentre,  turns  freely  iwmd  wmi  Vm  card, 
which  by  a  particular  contriyance  is  so  suspended  irithin  ft  cylindrieAl  b«z  llMt  il 
remains  penectl]r  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  motioiia  to  whkh  a  dn 
is  liable  at  sea :  it  is  the  property  of  the  needle,  when  thus  bafauMed,  to  pefal  Mvy 
to  the  North  Pole  ;  whence,  by  simply  looking  at  the  positioii  of  the  aeedk^  vs 
mariner  can  see  the  direction  in  which  the  tosmI  is  sailing,  and  r^gnlata  hit  tleiiipc 
accordingly. 

The  course  indicated  by  the  needle,  hoyreyer,  is  only  the  weyiieiig  bearfafcwtkh 
is  seldom  the  true  direction :  for  the  magnet  rarely  pointe  ezaetly  llefu^  bdig 
subject  to  two  errors  tram  different  causes,  called  the  varuitfiefi  and  the  diwisfiiii. 
The  former  is  the  result  of  a  slow  progressiye  alierati<m  in  the  poeitlett  ef  Ihe 
ma^etic  pole,  which,  within  certain  limits,  moyes  from  east  to  yreet,  aad  back 
again  from  west  to  east.  When  it  was  first  noticed,  about  tiM  Middle  of  the  Mth 
century,  the  needle  in  London  pointed  some  decrees  to  the  east  of  the  tnw  aortli; 
this  yanation  g^radually  became  less,  till  in  1660  it  coinoided  yrith  tibo  North  Pole 
of  the  earth;  it  then  gradually  yaried  to  the  west,  till  in  1828  tbo  yariate 
amounted  to  about  25®  ;  since  which  it  has  deoreasecl.  beinj;  at  pteasBt  ahoat  34*. 
It  also  changes  10  or  15  minutes  at  different  times  of  the  oar.  The  yariatieBof 
the  compass,  howeyer,  is  yery  different  in  different  parts  of  the  gldM,  and  bmI 
therefore  be  determined  at  sea  by  comparing  the  true  bearing  of  a  cdesttal  elyiet 
yrith  its  bearing  by  compass,  which  is  done  by  a  finer  instrument  called  aa  immtk 
campau.  The  cause  of  the  yariation  of  the  compass  has  hitherto  ehKled  the  le- 
searches  of  philosophers.  Captain  Parry  discoyered  that  when  he  had  paiMit  to 
the  north  of  a  certam  spot  westward  of  Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  wnieh  had 
been  preyiously  yarying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  went  haJf  round  the  si 
pass,  and  this  continu^  to  be  the  case  until  he  had  sailed  oomrideirabiy  fiuthff 
north.  Whether  this  peculiar  attraction  had  any  reference  to  the  zeal  magBtlie 
pole,  farther  obseryations  will  perhaps  determine. — The  deviaHcn  of  the  ooopaii 
IS  a  local  error,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  iron  on  board  ship  :  it  yras  fint  e^ 
seryed  by  Mr  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  Captain  Cook,  and  has  beea  the  eaaMof 
numerous  shipwrecks  :  an  ingenious  method  of  discoyerinc  its  amoaiit|  howeWi 
has  been  lately  inyented  by  Professor  Barlow.  The  dip  of  the  needle  is  a  divi>- 
tion  from  its  horizontal  line ;  it  is  different  in  diffiarent  places,  and,  liko  the  yani* 
tion.  undergoes  slow  chanj^  :  its  diurnal  change  is  notperoeptible. 

The  inyentor  of  the  manner's  compass  is  not  uown.  it  yras  employed  in  Eanp* 
in  nayigation,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  intio* 
duotion  is  matter  of  doubt.  The  Chinese,  howeyer,  are  said  to  haye  been  acfBawt^d 
yrith  it  much  earlier.  The  attractiye  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  le  <^ 
ancient  Egyptians,  but  was  not  by  them  applied  to  any  practical  pwpotek   [OoV' 
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COMPOSITION-CONTRACT,  an  Moreement  between  a  bankrupt  trader  and 
bis  erediton,  by  wliiehy  on  its  being  ratined  according  to  the  tenni  ot  the  itatntoB, 
the  debtor  is  relieiTed  firom  the  faruer  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

In  E]iOLA!n>,  by  the  bankmpt  etatnte  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  this  practice  was  intro- 
dnced  from  tho  sequestration  law  of  Scotland.  Bt  §  133,  any  meeting  after  the 
bankrupt  has  passed  his  last  examination  (of  whicn  and  its  purport  21  days'  no- 
tice shall  have  been  given  in  the  Gazette),  if  he  or  his  friends  make  an  offer 
of  eonpontioii,  or  security  for  oomposition,  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  in  number 
and  Taine  of  the  creditors  present,  another  meeting  is  to  be  appointed,  and  if  at 
that  aueting  nine-tenths  in  number  and  Talue  agree,  the  bankruptcy  is  to  be  super- 
seded. By  1 134,  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  less  than  £20,  is  not  reckoned  in  numner; 
but  his  debt  nrast  be  computed  in  Talue.  Any  creditor  to  the  amount  of  £50 
rending  ont  of  England,  must  have  notice  of  the  meeting  so  long  before  as  to  hare 
time  to  Tote,  and  such  creditor  may  Tote  by  letter  of  attomer,  as  in  the  case  of 
■Biignnaw  A  ereditor  agreeing  to  accept  any  gratuity  or  higner  composition  for 
assenting,  forfeits  the  debt  and  the  gratuity  ;  and  the  Dankmpt  may  be  compelled 
to  make  oath  that  no  snch  transaction  has  taken  place,  and  that  be  has  used  no 
ondno  SMaos  to  obtain  the  assent  of  his  creditors.  The  composition-contract 
haTing  been  in  nse  in  ScotUnd  since  1793,  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  island 
will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  that  of  England,  except  where  a  distinction  is 
created  by  statute. 

Isr  SooTLAHD,  by  the  late  sequestration  act.  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  41,  an  off^er  of  comnosi- 
tion  aa^  be  made  at  the  meeting  appointed  for  electing  a  trustee.  [Trustek.  J  If 
a  maJpnty  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value,  at  the  meeting,  agree  to  entertain 
the  oihr,  the  trustee  must  adTcrtise  in  the  Eoinburgh  Gazette  that  an  offer  has 
been  ■ads  and  entertained,  and  that  it  will  be  deeiaed  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  after  the  bankrupt's  examination,  stating  the  day,  nour,  and  ^lace  of  the 
■eellim  He  must  also  send  a  cireuliff  by  post  to  each  creditor  claiming,  or  men- 
tioned  m  the  bankrupt's  state,  containing  a  notice  of  the  resolution  and  meeting, 
with  a  speeilleation  of  the  offer  and  security,  and  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the 
sAfrs  ud  Talnatiott  of  the  estate,  "  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done,  to  enable  the 
ereditors  to  judge  of  the  said  offer  and  security  "  (§  113).  If  at  the  meeting,  a 
■Hiwity  ia  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value  accept,  a  bond  of  caution  [CAunoNARr 
Objoatiov]  by  the  bankmpt  and  his  cautioner  may  be  lodged  with  the  trustee. 
ne  trustee  nas  then  to  sena  a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  and  the  bond 
ef  eantkmary  to  the  Bill-Qiamber  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  the  Sheriff- 
Oerk  of  the  district.  The  latter  alternative  is  made,  that  the  trustee  may  have 
the  deeiaion  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  the  Sheriff,  according  to  his  choice.  If 
the  jadge  find  that  the  requisites  are  complied  with,  he  must  judicially  approve  of 
the  eompoaition,  after  hearing  all  objections  by  opposing  creditors,  **  and  if  ne  shall 
refhse  to  snstain  the  offer,  or  refect  the  vote  of  any  creditor,  he  shall  specify  the 
gromda  of  reftisal  or  r<yection  **  (§  1 14).  The  second  occasion  for  an  offer  is  at  the 
meeting  after  the  examination,  or  at  any  subsequent  meeting  called  for  tho  purpose 
by  the  trostee,  with  consent  of  the  commissioners  [Commissioivers],  when  if  a 
■ijotfty  in  number  and  four-flfths  in  value  resolve  to  entertain  the  offer,  the 
trustee  most  send  notice  to  the  ereditors,  as  above,  for  a  meeting  within  21  days. 
At  the  meeting,  a  migority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value  may  accept  the 
eAr.  The  proceedings  must  be  judicially  certified  as  above  (§  115).  If  an  offer 
having  been  made  has  been  rejected,  or  has  otherwise  become  ineJBTectual,^  no  second 
effbr  ean  be  entertained,  unless  nine-tenths  in  number  and  value  assent  in  writing, 
and  tbe  oibr,  stating  the  amount  of  composition  and  the  terms  of  payment,  be  sub- 
ssribed  by  the  eantioner.  Such  an  offer  not  only  requires  to  be  accepted  by  a 
■^jority  m  mimber  and  nine-tenths  in  value  of  the  creditors  called  to  a  meeting  by 
the  trairtee,  but  to  be  assented  to  by  nine-tenths  in  value  of  all  the  creditors  whcr 
have  prodneed  affidavits  (§  121).  Before  a  composition  is  approved  of,  the  com- 
■IssioDers  have  to  audit  the  trustee's  accounts,  and  ascertain  the  balance,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Lord  Ordinarr  or  Sheriff  (§  1 17).  The  bankrupt  and  his  cautioner 
ta  the  eeaiposition  are  precluoed  from  oMectinc  to  any  debt  given  up  by  the  bank- 
rupt in  Ids  "state,"  or  admitted  in  his  offer  of  composition,  and  likewise  to  any 
■ewiriiy  held  by  a  ereditor,  unless  an  objection  have  oeen  made  in  the  offer  of  com- 
pesidon,  written  notice  having  been  given  to  the  creditor  (|  119).  A  creditor  who 
ns  not  prodneed  his  claim  before  the  date  of  the  judicial  approval  of  the  com- 
position,  has  no  elaim  against  the  cautioner  after  two  years  from  its  date  (§  120). 
Ob  a  eompoeitioii  being  approved  of.  and  the  bankrupt  taking  the  declaration  or 
«ath  preseribed  by  the  statute,  he  is  discharged.    (§116.) 
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I.x  Ireland,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  U,  §§  151  &  153.  the  eompoBHion-coiitnet  wia 
ertablished  in  the  same  terma  as  by  |§  133  &  134  of  6  Geo.  iV.  e.  16  in  Eaj^anif 
the  notice  of  meeting  being  given  in  tne  Dnblin  Gatette. 


medica.    {Ains!ie*M  Mai.  Tndica.) 


CONEY,  OR  RABBIT  (Fr.  Laptn.  Gcr,  Koniplem,  li. ConigSo.  Sp.Qmao\% 
well-known  rodential  little  animal  (Lepus  Cumeuius,  Linn.)  remarkable  for  its 
fecunditT,— beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  prodndn^  seTeral  litttfi 
in  a  year,  generally  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a  time.  Its  for  is  m  eonaidenbk 
demand,  particularly  for  the  hat  trade ;  at  one  time  the  silTer-haired  ymrietiei,  or 
silTer  spngs,  were  mnch  Talued  for  ornamental  linings  to  cloaks,  and  other  pieeei 
of  dress.    Conev  furs  are  a  common  article  of  import. 

CONSIGN NfENT  is  an  expression  employed  to  designate  any  tiaAsaetioD  bf 
which  an  individual  in  one  place  transmits  or  conafps  goods  to  an  indiridiial 
in  another  place,  to  be  at  his  disposal  nnder  conditions  expressed  or  implied. 
The  person  who  transmits  the  goods  is  called  the  consigner, — he  who  reodTesthm 
the  consi/niee.  Consigner  and  consignee  are  used  by  merchanta  to  expess  «b- 
erally  the  shi{>per  of  merchandise,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addrenswiiby 
bill  of  lading  or  otherwise.  The  most  ordinary  description  of  consignment  is  toat 
to  a  factor,  who  has  to  traffic  with  the  goods  for  the  nse  of  his  principal,  aad 
who  may  deal  with  tliird  parties  not  warned  of  limitations  to  his  power,  as  if  lit 
wore  the  principal.  [  Factor,  and  nUuiance  of  the  Factor*t  Ad  under  that  keed,] 
Cargoes  are  sometimes  consigned  from  debtors  to  creditors  in  satisfiaotion  of  de^ 
and  sometimes  as  a  fund  of  credit  for  advances,  the  consigner  being  entitled  te 
draw  on  the  consignee  to  a  certain  amount,  or  the  latter  adTaneing  cash  to  the 
former.  On  failure  of  the  consigner,  the  consignee  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  in  hii 
hand  for  his  advances.    {Paley  on  Principal  and  Agent.)    [Factor.    Lieu.] 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.    [Bcdoet.    Rb?£nue  a.nd  Expenoitur&I 

CONSOLS,  a  familiar  term  used  to  denote  the  portion  of  the  national  debt  «f  Ot 
United  Kingdom  forming  the  3  per  cent,  consolioated  annuities. 

CONSUL,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  goremment  to  reside  in  some  fbrap 
country  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  protecting;  the  commerce  of  the  sabjeels 
lent.    Consuls  are  not  in  general  reckonc  " 


of  such  goTcmment.  Consuls  are  not  in  eeneral  reckoned  among  dipl<niiatie 
isters  ;  out  in  some  particular  cases  (snch  as  that  of  the  consnb-|^eral  sent  to 
some  of  the  semi-baroarous  states  of  Africa),  haying  diplomatic  duties  to  perfbni, 
they  are  accredited  and  treated  as  ministers.  According  to  the  general  instne- 
tioiis  of  the  British  goremment,  a  consul  most  study  **  to  become  conrersaDt  with 
the  laws  and  general  principles  which  relate  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreijirn  parts  ;  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  langoage^  and  with  the  mmio 
cipal  laws  of  the  country  wherein  be  resides,  and  especially  with  snch  laws  as  hats 
any  connexion  %vith  thetrado  between  the  two  countries."  His  principal  duties  are 
**  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and  trading  interests  of  Ureat  Britain 
by  every  fair  and  proper  means  ;*'  **  to  caution  all  British  subjects  a^inst  oarrfiiig 
on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  and  in  riolation  of  thenwi 
and  regulations  of  England,  or  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  ;**  **  to  giie  Ui 
best  advice  and  assistance,  whenever  called  upon,  to  his  Majesty's  trading  sntmcts, 
quieting  their  differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  gooiT^will  amongst  theiL 
and  conciliating  as  much  as  possible  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries  upon  ill 
points  of  difference  which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance;"  and  to  uphold  theri^dit- 
nil  interests  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  both  in  person  and  property .  plaSu, 
however^  cases  where  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  autnonties  in  tb 
hands  of  the  British  minister.  The  consul  is  also  required  to  send  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  return  of  the  trade  at  the  ports  within  bii 
consulate  ;  and  to  transmit  quarterly  a  weekly  account  of  the  prices  of  agrienUonl 
produce,  with  the  course  of  exchange,  and  any  remarks  connected  with  these  sab- 
Jects  which  he  may  consider  necessary.  Ho  is  further  required  to  acquaint  hisoira 

foycmment  with  the  appearance  of  any  contagious  disease  at  the  place  of  his  na- 
ence  ;  to  afford  relief  to  any  distressed  British  subjects  thrown  upon  the  coast,  or 
reaching  by  chance  any  place  within  his  district ;  and  to  fhmish  intdligence,  ob- 
tain supplies,  and  generally  assist  any  king*s  sliips  coming  within  his  consulate. 

The  consuls  appointed  by  our  government  are  generally  British  subjects ;  W 
this  is  not  an  inyariable  rule.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jiingliah  consuls  abroad,  who  held  commissions  under  the  crown,  were  merolttnti  tt 
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tha  resoeetiTe  places  of  their  oonsular  residence.  Many  of  tbose  consnls  had  no 
niarj  nrom  gOTemment }  their  emolamenta  consiBtcd  of  fees,  which  thej  leiied 
ma  the  tonnage  of  British  shipe,^  and  upon  the  Talue  of  their  cargoes.  TqIb  mode 
of  remnnerating  these  officers  hairing  created  dissatisfaction  among  the  commercial 
olffHj  a  new  system  was  introduced  in  the  year  1826',  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
wai  piniird  to  abolish  all  consular  fees  on  tonnage  and  cargoes,  and  to  enable  the 
crown  to  giye  remnnerating  salaries  to  consuls.  According  to  the  system  founded 
upon  the  act  of  1826,  it  was  determined  **  that  British  consuls  should  not  be  in  any 
way  eoneemed.  directlv  or  indirectly,  in  commercial  pursuits.**  This  system  was 
acted  npon  iritii  some  few  exceptions  until  the  year  18i3*2,  when  a  Tcry  considerable 
rednetioa  was  made  in  the  nlaries  assignea  to  them,  and  **  permission  was 
given  to  cngas;e  in  commercial  pursuits,"  as  a  set-off  against  the  reduction  of  sal- 
ary. ThuBy  the  principle  established  in  1826  was  revorstKl,  and  restriction  "  to 
engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  "  made  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

Table  of  Fees  payable  to  Consuls-general  and  Consuls  by  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  87. 

Tablb  (A.)  Registratloni 1  dollar 

Vin  of  peMDort. I 

Valuation  of  goods 1  per  ct. 

Attending  uum  I  per  cent,  whera  there  luu  beoi 

a  charge  for  valuing,  otiierwiae  1  per  cent. 
Attendance,  out  uf  consular  office,  at  a  ship- 
wreck, five  dollars  per  diem  for  his  personal 
expenses,  over  and  above  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

Do.  on  opening  a  will 5  dollars 

Management  of  property  of  British  sub- 
Jects  dying  intestate. 21  per  ct. 

The  dollars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tablet 
Tablb  (B.)  I  are  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  delivery  of  dol- 

Bottonry  or  aiMtiaUon  bond. 3  i  lars,  each  of  which  is  to  be  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 

NoliBf  a  protait 1  ,  sterling,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rate  of 

Order  of  wamj 2  exchange  prevailing  at  the  place  where  such  pay- 

BsMadiBg  a  proteet  or  survey 1  [mentis  made. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.    [Commerce.] 

CONTO,  a  Portuguese  word,  denoting  a  million.  A  conto  of  reis  is  1000  milreis; 
eonmonlT  expressed  1000  ;tN)00. 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  Contrabando,  contrary  to  proclamation,  is 
appUed  in  one  sense  to  the  goods  which  are  prohibited  to  bo  exported  or  imported, 
on  the  gnmnd  of  theories  re^rding  national  policy,  or  protection  to  home  pro- 
dnee.  xheie  are  embodied  m  the  customs  duties  act,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  521,  an 
abridgment  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  title  Customs.  Coutraband  of  war  is 
api^ed  by  belligerent  powers  to  the  furnishing  of  arms,  proviflions,  or  other  assist- 
anoe  to  powers  with  which  they  are  at  war,  by  neutral  states^  or  their  own  subjects. 
Like  moat  other  questions  in  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
wlai  goods  may  or  may  not  giTO  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  hostilities,  and 
eooieqaently  wnat  are  or  are  not  contraband.  **  Not  only  arms,  powder,  ball,  and 
other  ammunition,  but  also  horses  and  furniture,  pitch,  tar,  sails,  hemp,  and  cord- 
age^ najtts,  yards,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  building  or  equipment  of  shins, 
are  genoraUy  considered  as  contraband"  (MarthcUl  on  Insurance^  73).  Tne 
peaaniea  where  neutrals  convey  contraband,  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  depending 
sAen  on  the  power  of  the  nation  that  enforces  them.  Formerly  the  vessel  and 
caijgo  were  forfeited,  but  in  later  times  the  penalty  has  generally  been  mitigated. 
It  IS  treasonable  in  a  subject  of  Britain  to  supply  contraband  to  a  nation  with 
wUdi  this  country  is  at  war,  and  all  contracts,  including  insurances,  made  here, 
in  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  whether  by  British  subjects  or 
nentimls,  are  roid.    (/6.  72-79.) 

CONTRACT,  OR  AGREEMENT,  may  be  defined  the  legally  expressed  con- 
sent of  two  or  more  persons  to  giTO  and  receiye  some  specifioubenefit. 

Ir  EiroiiAim,  a  person  non  compos  cannot  enter  into  an  agreement.  By  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  the  law,  infants,  or  minors,  that  is,  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  cannot  contract.  In  practice,  nowevcr,  in  general,  their  contracts 
nor  their  benefit  are  supported,  while  they  are  entitled  to  recede  from  those  to  their 
pnjodice.  A  minor  may  bind  himself  for  necessaries,  such  as  food,  clothinf^,  medi- 
cine, and  education  ;  and  in  judging  of  what  are  ncceusarics,  the  comparatiye  a^ 
sod  position  of  the  party  will  be  considered.  Thus,  where  a  minor  was  a  captain 
ia  ttie  amy,  be  was  held  liable  to  pay  for  bis  servant's  liTcryy— his  situation  being 
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held  u  requiring  mob  an  attendant  (Haada  «.  Slanay,  ST.  JL  578).  If  om  Umk 
money  to  a  minor,  it  woold  wem  that  the  borrower  will  not  bo  bovad  tbooib  be 
lay  it  ont  on  neoeeeariea,  as  the  neeeaBit;r  ii  jndiced  of  from  the  aatmo  of  tbeew- 
tract,  not  from  what  the  minor  may  do  m  eonaeqaeiioo  of  it.  By  9  Goo.  lY.  e.  14, 
§  5,  a  confirmation  by  one  of  fall  age.  of  a  oontraot  ineuied  in  minoiity.eaBBelM 
▼alidly  made  except  in  writing.  A  wife  daring  intormamage  la  inoapoMo.  witbHt 
her  husband's  consent,  of  entering  on  an  aneement,  in  the  genecal  caoe :  Wt  with 
resp«ct  to  her  separate  property,  she  is  entitled  to  aot  aa  if  ne  wearoaaiai^woBMi 
(2  resey,  senior,  190.) 

All  agreements  to  do  an  aet  on  one  side,  ihoold  have  aooniidflntiQB  on  the  oUmt; 
but  a  deed  duly  executed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  nnder  seal,  is  binding  withtol 
a  consideration ;  and  negotiable  instruments,  sach  as  biUs  and  notes,  biaowitbosi 
consideration,  where  the  interest  of  third  parties  is  inYolrod.  [Bill.]  la  tki 
general  case  courts  of  law  will  not  interfine  either  to  enforeo  Tolantaij  agneamt^ 
not  baring  any  of  these  qualifications,  unless  creditors  or  other  tbdra  parties  haw 
an  interest,  or  to  annul  them,  unless  meases  of  fraud.  The  party  ii^ared  by  bnaik 
of  agreement,  may  hare  recourse  at  common  law,  or  in  omiifty,  aooording  to  tki 
circumstances.  Where  specifio  performance  is  demanded,  tho  kttor  is  the  pi«f« 
tribunal :  Where  damara  for  non-performanoe  will  eomponsato  the  r^irnni.  ft 
court  of  law  and  a  jury  should  be  resorted  to.  **  Therefore,  in  cenoral,  they  (Gssitt 
of  Equity)  will  not  allow  a  bill  for  a  spedfio  perfbrmance  of  contracts  of  stock, 
com,  hops,  or  other  articles  of  merchandise,  but  will  leaTO  tho  flaii^  to  Ui 
remedy  at  law."    {BacmCt  Ab. ;  Agreemenit,  D.  1,  noU,) 

By  the  statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c  8,  among  many  pronaions  wUsh  vkt 
chiefly  to  agreements  as  to  real  property,  it  is  by^  4  eoa^ed|  **  Tlial  no  aetias 
shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  exeentor  or  administimtogy  apon  ssy 
special  promise,  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whorebj  to  ehani 
the  defendant,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debi»  definh,  «r  ■!>• 
carriages  of  another  person  ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  sgrssmsut  ais^ 
upon  consideration  of  numriage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tsnsBSSli^ 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them :  vt  npoa  any  agneasit 
that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  malmg  thsraf ; 
unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brooi^  or  aono  msasiSB* 
dum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  bo  ohMMsd  tkis- 
witb,  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfUly  anthoriasd."  By  a  itiB 
more  important  enactment  (§  17),  **  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  anr  goods^  wam^ 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  ten  pounds  sterling:  or  npwirda,  anidl  be  aUsiiw 
to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  of  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  askailly 
reccire  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  sr  in  pait  m 
payment ;  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  tto  said  baipis  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged,  or  their  agents  thersonto  lawfUIr 
authorized 
the  goods  may 
regard 
lirery 

ance  c      .      , 

expressed*  in  the  memorandum.  This  document  may  eonsist  of  two  aipanlc 
writings.  Where  the  seller  only  signed,  and  the  name  ci  the  bnyer  did  not  anNSi^ 
it  was  held  insufficient  (Champion  v.  Fhimmer,  I.  dot.  4*  P^  252).  Whste  «• 
expresses  his  consent  by  writing  his  name,  it  is  of  no  oonsequenoo  whsthsr  it  be 
by  subscription,  or  in  the  body  of  the  memorandum.  An  agreeaieiU  in  paripV' 
formed,  is  not  affected  by  the  statute.  Such  acts  must  be  done  distinotly  with  tki 
riew  of  fulfilling  the  agreement.    {BaamU  Ab, ;  voce  Aaretmtnii.) 

In  Irelajtd,  the  equivalent  to  the  English  statute  of  frauds  is  7  Wm.  IILo.  12, 
which  is  amended  as  abore  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.l4. 

CONVOY,  in  the  law  of  snipping,  is  applied  to  a  natal  foroe  i^ipolnled  by  Ibe 
goTemment,  for  the  protection  of  Tessels  plying  between  certain  pints  in  tint  if 
war.  An  obligation  to  sail  with  conyoy  has  oecasioaaUy  been  created  and  m- 
forced  by  act  (^  Parliament  (see  88  (^eo.  III.  c.  76,  &  43  deo.  III.  c  67>,  while  at 
other  times  it  has  been  left  to  the  private  arran/|[ement  of  the  parties  intcrsstsd,  is 
their  capacity  of  underwriters.  &o.  It  was  decided  in  178S,  that  an  irMigatrr  to 
sail  with  convoy  is  not  fhlfillea  by  incidentally  accompanying  and  being  andsr  thf 
protection  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  that  only  vessels  commissionod  finr^ni  oxpieii 
purpose  by  the  government  constitute  convoy  (Park  en  Intunmot^  449).  Tbt 
admiral  commanding-in-chief  on  a  foreign  station,  is,  howerer,  tho  reprsMilali** 
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fi]itfti?enim«iiiotli6eftetofap|MMntiiigBuohpii>teeik^  It  freqaenUj  hippeoi 
kil  ikm  MMiTvy  dooa  not  nil  from  (he  same  port  m  the  tmwI  ;  wben  this  sb  the 
tn^  Hkm  •MigatWm  on  the  mMter  is  to  nroceea,  in  the  nsoftl  manner,  to  the  pUce 
t  iiaiiesTuiM,  Cowoys  cannot  seneraiiT  be  appointed  for  erery  indiTidoal  Toyace 
Iniig  ita  wliola  eontinaanee,  and  in  snon  cases  Tessels  may  hare  to  oonolade  thSr 
vyifBs  mproleeted.  Each  voyafe  i^  however,  attached  to  some  partieiUar  con- 
^,  wfai^  mnal  be  kept  company  witn  so  fiur  as  it  coes.  The  master  of  a  Tcssel 
mmd  to  j€in  eonroy  must  immediately  apply  for  sailing  instructions,  that  he  may 
le  aUe  to  obey  the  signals,  and  may  know  tne  place  of  rendexTous  in  case  of  separa- 
ios.    Uiileaa  it  be  owin^  to  impeaiments  over  which  the  master  has  no  control,  he 

■  aot  conaiiikred  as  having  pat  himself  under  the  protection  <tf  convoy,  until  he 
IM  ehttiaed  sailing  instmetioiis.  The  principal  questions  as  to  sailing  with  con- 
>«j  aite  out  off  eases  where  it  is  a  warranty  specified  or  implied  in  insurances,  and 

■  tidt  view  it  will  be  diseussed  under  the  bead  WAUUirrr. 

COPAIBA,  <xa  COPAIVA^  commonly  called  a  balsam,  but  properly  an  oleo-reein 
vtopentiiM.  is  a  drug  obtamed  from  the  QtfA^fera  omeiruUia^  a  native  of  South 
iasnea,  ana  from  othor  species  of  the  same  tree.  Two  kinds  are  sometimes  distin- 
wMud^  and  naawd  fh>m  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced,  the  Brazilian 
LddflAy  fimn  the  province  of  Para),  and  the  West  Indian.  The  former  is  thin, 
ilsar,  of  a  pale  ooTonr,  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste:  while 
the  tatter  &  thkk,  ^den  yellow,  not  transparent,  and  of  lees  agreeable  smeU,  even 
r— iMing  taiMntme.  Sp.  0.  'd80.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  castor-oil  and 
tfaeflaer  sorts  01  tnrpentineB.  When  good^  it  should  be  completely  soluble  in  alcohol 
if  te  atrangth  of  90  per  cent. ;  bat  the  smiplest  test  of  its  purity  is  to  heat  a  small 
naalitj  In  a  watch-ipass,  when,  if  good,  a  nard  brittle  resin  remains.    This  drug 

■  fldswmted  fcr  its  action  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  surfaces.  About  320  cwts. 
ns  aDBoaUy  entered  fbr  home  consumption. 

COPAL,  a  peeoliar  kind  of  resin  obtained  firom  a  lar^e  tree  {Rhtu  copalKnum), 
9imad  fa  varioos  tropical  countries.  It  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  round,  hard, 
'*****g,  transparent  masses,  brittle,  tasteless,  ana  nearly  inodorous :  and  is  gene- 
nly  or  a  lemon  hoe,  thoagh  the  best  is  nearly  colourless.  It  is  fhsible  and  iulam- 
■■fie^  iBSolnble  in  water,  and  differs  from  most  other  resins  in  being  very 
sobihle  in  alcohol.  It  is,  however^  dissolved  by  ether  and  some  essential 
_j^  with  difilbnlty.  The  resin  is  chiefly  emploved  with  oil  of  turpentine  in 
smm/  vmrmakf  a  substance  which,  when  carefully  prepared,  is  durable,  sub- 
» or  a  brilliant  polish,  and  so  hard  as  to  resist  scratches.  It  is  applied  to 
pwfds,  miff-bozes  and  other  utensils,  and  also  to  the  preservation  anarestor- 
of  paintings.  Copal  is  principally  imported  from  Africa,  though  small 
fnaatiliss  are  occasionally  brought  from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies. 

COPPER  (Fr.  Cuivre.  Ger.  Kunftr.  It.  Bame.  Per.  Cobre.  Rus.  Afjed. 
Bp.  Cb6r».  Sw.  JToppor).  a  metal  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  considerable 
tarti^  It  is  very  maUeable  and  ductile,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell  when  warmed  or 
nibbed.  It  is  so  tenadoas  that  a  wire  l-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support 
naariy  dOOIbs.  ^.  gr.  8*8.  Fusing  point  1996"  Fahr.  The  uses  of  this  metal  are  mfe- 
rier  emly  to  those  of  iron.  It  is  used  for  coin,  for  covering  the  bottoms  of  ships,  for 
birilsn,  aad  a  great  vwiety  of  utensils  ;  also  in  the  manuiacture  of  colours,  and  in 
madiaine  Ita  alloys  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  Bell-mbtal,  Brass,  Bronze, 
Qmmmah  Silvbb,  Spbculvm  Mral,  and  Pinchbeck. 

Copper  is  Iband  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
A»  amorphoos  mass  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil,  weighing  266(> 
FKtogoese  poonds.  The  great  scarce  of  its  8ui>ply  is  an  ore  in  which  the  metal  is 
fMod  eombined  with  snlphor.  In  both  states  it  is  obtained  in  almost  every  inin<»ul 
distriet  in  the  worid,  in  oeds,  or  more  commonly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  second- 
ary Bioantains,  accompanied  by  several  other  mineral  substances.  Mines  of  cop- 
per are  largely  worked  in  England,  Chili,  Cuba,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Siberia  ; 
thoaa  of  France,  S|Nun,  Hungary,  Norway,  and  Ireland,  are  of  much  less  conse- 


The  K^gtish  mines  were  scarcely  worked  prior  to  last  century  ;  they  are  chiefly 
rftaated  In  Cornwall,  where  the  meet  common  ore  consistsof  copper,iron,and  sulphur, 
la  Bwriy  eqpml  proportions,  and  is  called  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites ;  veins 
■ta  aba  wcnedin  &e  counties  of  Devon,  Anglesey  (jparticularly  in  Pary 's  mountain 
■ear  Amlwoh),  and  Stafford.  Owing  to  the  want  of  ruel  in  Cornwall  and  Devoi^  the 
trsa  ataihipped  ttota  these  countries  to  South  Wales  to  be  smelted,  principally  to 
watka  iitoUed  oo  the  navigable  rivers  of  Swansea  and  Neath ;  the  smaller  quantity 
if  aatsrIalbciBf  thna  earned  to  the  greater,  while  the  vessels  load  back  with  coal 
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fur  the  use  of  the  Taxious  stoam-enginos.  The  qaantity  of  metallic  copper  yidded  by 
the  ore  is  commonly  ahont  8  or  9  per  cent.  The  nrodnoe  of  metal  from  the  woridngi 
in  Ck>mwall  in  1775  was  3596  tons  ;  in  1800,  5187  tons  ;  in  1820,  7364  tons;  and 
in  1838, 11,527  tons.  The  productiye  power  of  the  mines  has  thus  been  ineraMed 
more  than  threefold  in  the  last  60  years.  No  statement  can  be  giren  of  the  totil 
quantity  of  copper  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  1820  ;  in  that  year  it  wii 
8127  tons ;  in  1830,  13,232  tons ;  and  in  1840,  about  16,500  tons.  The  aBnnl 
value  of  this  metaJ  raised  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  at  from  £90  to  £100  per  ton, 
may  bo  taken  at  present  at  about  £1,500,000. 

The  copper  yielded  by  the  British  mines  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  eonsuip- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable  (but  decreasing)  quantity  is  exported ;  m 
1820,  it  amounted  to  121,958  cwts. ;  in  1830,  to  183,154  ewts. ;  and  m  1839,  to 
153,743  cwts.  This  last  consisted  of  16,555  cwts.  nnwrougfai  in  bricks  and  pigs ; 
128,977  cwts.  sheets,  nails,  &o. ;  762  cwts.  coin  ;  89  cwts.  wire  ;  and  7410  ewts. 
wrought  copper  of  other  sorts.  These  are  chiefly  shipped  at  Idrerpool  and  Lao- 
don  for  the  £ast  Indies,  China,  anctthe  United  States  :  considerable  quantities  are 
likewise  sent  to  Germany,  Holland,  Canada,  West  Indies,  and  Bnudl. 

Of  late  years  great  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  been  bronght  to  Kn^and, 
chiefly  to  Swansea,  for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted,  and  re-exported  m  the 
metaUic  state.  In  1839,  the  amount  of  ore  thus  imported  was  603,902  cwts.,  «f 
which  346,048  cwts.  were  brought  from  Cuba,  and  182,664  cwts.  from  Chili.  Ofthe 
copper  smelted  from  foreign  ore,  there  were  e:^rted  in  the  same  year  IIS^OO 
cwts.;  of  which  there  were  taken  by  France  84,5€^  cwts.;  and  the  rest  was  sent  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

British  copper  is  exempted  from  the  tax  laid  on  Tm,  and  the  oppreariTe  rMalattoos  grovtaf 
out  of  it.  Copper  iheathing  and  utendto,  and  old  copper  and  pewttr  appaimtos  or  IMtiih  mwnifce' 
tiirc,  returned  from  the  British  plantations ;  also  copper  ttripped  tram  Teneb  in  porta  in  the  DaM 
Kingdom  mayjie  admitted  to  entry  dutjr^free  under  the  toilowing  ragnfaUkNU : — ^1.  Old  wpffh 


sheatiiing  off  British  vessels  in  ports  in  British  possessions,  upon  proof  that  it 

such  ports,  and  also  tliat  it  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  from  whidi  it  was  lo  strip- 
ped, to  be  delivered  to  such  owner.— S.  Old  copper-sheathing  off  any  strip  in  any  port  of  IH 
United  Kingdom,  upon  the  fact  being  certified  by  the  landing-waiter  sapttrinteiidiaff  toe  ftoesB; 
the  old  copper  to  be  delivered  only  to  the  coppersmith,  who  may  re-ooM>er  the  Taml  tnm  wbkfc 
it  was  stripped,  ho  making  proof  to  that  fiict.— 3.  Old  worn -out  British  copper  and  pewtwaka* 
sils  to  be  in  all  cases  delivered  when  brought  from  B.  P.  In  British  strips,  upon  the  cmaffi 
mitting  proof  that  they  had  been  used  on  a  particular  estate,  and  are  consigned  to  him  on  i 
of  the  owner  of  that  estate,  and  that  he  (the  consignee)  believes  them  to  be  of  Britiah 
ture.  {Min.  Com.  Ctutomt,  Feb.  15,  1833.) 
For  regulations  as  to  taking  copper  ore  out  of  bond  to  be  smelted,  see  WAasHOuass,  Puiuc 

BOVOKO. 

Copper  Majvufactures.  The  custom-house  accounts  of  exports  include  comer 
and  brass  manufactures  tojG^ethcr  ;  the  total  quantity  and  declared  Talueofthw 
shipped  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1838  were  as  follows  : — 


C»'ti.  Declared  Value. 

1829 161,241 £812,366 

1«3<) 189,692 867,344 

lH.'il 181,9.^1 803,124 

1832 213,482 916,663 

1833 192,974 884,149 


Cirtii.  DccUred  Vsloe. 

1834 2U5.960 £961,«3 

1835 S42,O0S 1,OM,740 

1836 204,835 l,a7St344 

1837 260,105 1,ie6477 

1838 265,904 1,S9I,7» 


The  chief  shipments  in  1838  were  made  to  the  following  countries,  namely  :— 
France,  a5,926  cwts.,  £371,363  ;  East  Indies,  65,780  cwts.,  £303.132 ;  United 
States,  29,916  cwts.,  £140,722 ;  Holland,  19,503  cwts.,  £86,369  ;  Belgium,  10.496 
cwts.,  £48,283 ;  Germany,  7248  cwts.,  £36,617  ;  Italy,  7609  cwts.,  £34^1;  BritiA 
West  Indies,  6518  cwts.,  £36,628  ;  Foreign  West  Indies,  4845  cwts.,  £28,552; 
British  America,  5801  cwts.,  £29,672  ;  Brazil,  5111  cwts.,  £25J>95. 

COPPERAS.    [ViTEiOL.i  »        »— 

COPYRIGHT.    [Literary  Property.] 

CORAL  (Fr.  Corail.  Ger.  Korallen.  It.  CoraU.  Por.  &  Sp.  Corai.  Rifi. 
Korallu),  a  submarine  production,  composed  of  the  cells  of  minute  creatures  of  the 
polypus  kind  iPolypiara  cortificera,  Lamarck),  some  species  of  which,  after  being 
polished  and  worked,  are  prized  as  ornaments  of  female  dress.  It  is  a  hard,  com- 
pact, stony  body,  furrowed,  and  in  the  form  of  plants,  witii  warty  excrescences; 
and  is  yalued  according  to  its  size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colour.  This  is  most  commonly  yellowish  white;  but  it  sJso  occurs  red  and  blade, 
—the  last  being  in  general  the  most  highly  esteemed  ;  there  are.  howeyer,  many 
yarieties  of  each  kind.  It  is  found  at  dinercnt  depths  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that 
light  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  its  growth  as  weU  as  its  colour,->the  tint  being 
darker  in  proportion  to  the  deepness  of  the  sea.    Coral  abounds  in  yariooi  parts  M 
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;  the  most  profitable  fisheries  of  it  are  those  of  Majorca,  Minor- 
BMy  and  Sieily :  the  Sieiliaii  one  is  chiefly  followed  by  the  Trapanese. 
r  tne  porpose  to  Bona  in  Africa.  In  the  eastern  seas,  it  is  chiefly  fonnd 
rsbUn  Gulf,  the  west  coast  of  Somatra.  and  in  Japan.  Some  kinds  of 
bodies  increase  to  an  extraordinary  size,  forming  immense  banks  or  masses 
rine  rocks,  which  are  frequently  (ungerons  to  navigators. 
.  m  meacore  for  firewoocL  so  called  because  it  was  anciently  measured  by 
its  dimenaons  are  stated  to  be  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  height,  an^ 
in  breadth  ;  and  its  weight  10  cwts.  It  is  equal  to  1000  billets. 
AGE.    [Cabu.    Ropb.] 

DROYy  a  £U)ric  of  cloth  originally  composed  of  silk,  but  now  yery 
ly  made  in  England  of  cotton.  The  common  kind  is  of  a  plain  body,  a 
twilled  in  the  back,  and  the  best  is  twilled  on  both  sides  ;  but  there  ib  of 
L  »  yariety  of  qualities.  The  usual  colours  are  oliye,  drab,  slate,  fawn, 
s.  The  material  is  no  doubt  important,  but  ductility,  pile  of  a  moderate 
id  %  clear  colour,  are  also  characteristics  of  good  corduroy.  It  is  in  pieces 
n  lencth  f^m  40  to  70  yards. 

iNDER-SEED  is  the  fruit  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant  (Chriandmm 
fimnd  wild  about  Ipswich  and  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  When  fresh,  their 
Irong  and  di8a||[reeable,  but  by  drying  becomes  sufficiently  grateful.  They 
in  fweetmeats,  in  brewing,  distillmg,  and  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs  ; 
ne  ooontries  in  cookery. 

(Fr.  lAege.  Ger.  Kwk,  It.  Stufhero,  Suvero,  Por.  Cortica  de  Sovreiro. 
10),  the  outer  bark  of  a  species  ofeyergreen  oak  iQuercut  suber),  abundant 
(sl,  Spain,  especially  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  Italy,  the  south  of  Franco, 
mod  other  countries.  This  substance  is  in  reality  dead  bark,  and  its 
b  effected  without  injury.  The  tree  is  first  barked  in  the  fifteenth  year 
'Wth,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  eyery  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards. 
I^t,  porous,  compressible,  ana  elastic.  It  should  be  chosen  in  fine  layers 
L  not  broken  nor  knotty,  smooth  when  cut,  and  of  moderate  thickness. 
iloyed  for  stopping  bottles  and  casks ;  as  floats  for  nets;  and  for  other 

Tlie  best  white  cork  is  grown  in  France,  but  this  country  is  supplied 
celusiyely  fh>m  Portugal^— whence  it  is  imported  generally  as  dunnage  in 
sn  with  wine.    The  annual  consumption  is  now  about  60,000  cwts. 
(Dan.  A^om.    Du.  Cfraanen,  Koren,     Fr.  Bleds,  Graint,    Ger.  JTorn, 

It.  Biade,  Grant.  Lat.  Frumentum,  Pol.  Zboze,  Por.  Graos.  Hub. 
1^.  Granot,  Sw.  S'dd^  Spanmat),  means  strictly  **  grain  in  the  oar,"  or 
mthrashed^'  but  in  commerce  the  term  is  applied  in  a  moro  compro- 
lensc  to  all  kinds  of  grain  or  pulse  fit  for  food,  in  whatever  state  of 
ioD. 

I.  Historical  Summary  of  the  English  Corn-laws. 

prior  to  1688. — ^The  general  tendency  of  early  legislation  was  to  restrict 
otation  of  corn,  in  order  to  ensuro  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the 
rhile  its  importation  was  ftreely  permitted.  The  first  statute  on  record 
I  subject  is  the  B4th  Edw.  III.  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  which  prohibited 
ion.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  in  13^  (17  Rich.  II.  c.  7),  a  counter-la%y 
oted,  allowing  exportation  on  payment  of  "  the  subsidies  and  dcToirs 
ne,"  except  when  prohibited  by  the  king  in  council ;  a  permission  which 
ed  under  moro  dennite  limitations  in  1436  by  the  act  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  2, 
clared  the  export  of  corn  legal  only  when  its  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d. 
ter  for  wheat,  and  3s.  per  quarter  tor  barley.  This  act  was  continued  in 
1  in  1444-45  it  was  ronderod  perpetual. 

vt  symptom  of  a  protectiye  corn-law  was  in  1463.  when  the  importation  of 
oreign  growth  was  prohibited  unless  the  price  of  wncat  should  exceed  68. 8d. 
ter.  that  of  rye  4s.,  and  that  of  barley  3s.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
bMaaoe  of  prices  had  turned,  and  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  they  wore 

England  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

laws,  regulating  the  exportation  and  importation  of  com,  continued  in 


;gulation  than  the  prohibition 
d  accordingly  the  permission  to  export  grain  was  restored  in  1554,  when- 
pricea  wero  at  or  under  6s.  8d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  4s.  for  rye,  aad  3s. 
f.    In  156*2,  tbeoe  limits  wero  enlarged  ;  the  wheat  to  lOs.,  the  rye  to  8s., 
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and  the  bariey  to  68. 8d. ;  and  in  1571,  U  wis  enftcied  byihe  IJMh  EUlo.  llihal 
com  miffbt  be  exported  at  eertain  specified  daties  at  all  times  when  no  prontiMS- 
tion  had  been  issued  to  the  oontrarr.  This  act  gave  Tirtoal  freedom  to  the  tnde, 
as  thoueh  the  law  of  1468  oontinuea  in  ezistenee,  pfoldbiting  impottation  nidlethi 
price  ofwheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be  under  6s.  8d.«  4s.,  and  9s.,  respeelifs^,  thi 
rates  that  had  for  some  time  prerailed  rendered  this  law  inoperatito. 

This  system  was  continued  in  the  sueoeeding  reigns,  bnt  aoeoBpanisd  with 
Tarious  modifications,  particularly  as  regards  the  prices  at  which  ezport  wis  per- 
mitted, which  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  nntO  in  1670  the  diipmoit  of 
wheat  was  allowed  at  any  time  when  the  price  did  not  ezoeed  59s.  4d.  perqMits. 
In  order  to  keep  the  price  at  this  high  rate,  heaTy.  or  ratlier  pvoldbitflKy  ditin 
were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  importation. 

Besides  thus  trammeling  the  foreign  trade  in  oorn^  oar  ineeston  thoggjitprsf 
to  imjpose  restrictions  upon  the  trade  within  the  kmgdom,  nnder  the  uipraMi 
that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  purchase  inmediatelT  flrom  thegrewn^ 
the  profits  of  intermediate  corn-dealers  would  be  sayed,— ana  that  the  fi^jurif 
effects  of  dearths,  which  then  frequently  oceurred,  were  attributable  to  tiM  nraotoi 
of  those  dealers  in  buying  up  com,  and  withdrawing  it  firooi  marint.  u  1561. 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  the  buying  of  oom  in  one  market  with  intent  to  n 
it  in  another  to  be  engrouinff,  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  and  Inniritnift: 
and  by  a  statute  of  Qneen  £lizabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  eon^By  eon 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  without  a  license  fbcna  the  magisbiftM 
in  quarter  sessions.  In  1624,  these  restrictions  were  considerably  BMdmd ;  sii 
in  1675,  the  engrosdng  of  com  was  made  legal  ^enerer  the  piioe  of  wheat  dm  Mt 
exceed  488.* 

Period  of  the  Bounty  System  from  1688  to  1815.— The  era  of  1688  is  as  fn^oitBl 
in  the  history  of  our  corn-laws  as  of  our  constitution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  d^pee 
of  favour  obtained  by  the  law  of  1670,  the  landowners  sncoeeded,  in  1680,  in  pt- 
curing  an  act  (1  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  12),  which  nrorided  that  whenerer  wheat  in  At 
home  market  diould  be  at  or  below  48s.,  and  barley  at  or  below  24s^  there  ihoild 
be  allowed  a  bounty  on  export  of  5s.  a-^quarter  t(xr  wheat,  and  7b,  id.  fat  barlBf* 
By  a  subseouent  act,  in  1700,  eveij  thing  in  the  shape  cf  duty  on  Engliahi 
relinquishea  by  the  crown  ;  and  m  1707,  on  the  legislative  union  with ' 
the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  was  rendered  uniform  tluroug^ont  Great  I 

The  grand  argument  brought  forward  in  faTonr  of  the  bonnty  law  was  its  toad- 
ency  to  prcTont  a  scarcity  oy  inducing  the  farmers  to  raise  a  snrplns  eteek  of 
com.  If,  however,  as  commonly  alleged,  the  real  view  regarded  an  oUeet  moie 
directly  resulting  from  it,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  rent  ofiand,  the  ptojeetonof 
the  law  wore  dinppointed.  The  result  of  toe  system  was,  as  may  natanUf  te 
conceived,  a  large  exportation  in  abundant  years  ;  but  it  had  not,  on  taking  a  eoB- 
prehensive  view  of  itu  operation,  the  effect  of  creating  a  general  or  permanent  lin 
of  prices.  On  comparing  the  70  years  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  bootj 
with  the  70  that  preceded  it,  we  shall  find  iWeaith  ofNaHont,  b.  L  e.  ll),ttattkt 
price  of  wheat  was  considerably  lower  in  the  latter  period  ;  and  there  seems  te  to 
little  doubt  that  bv  carrying  cultivation  at  first  too  fiur,  it  had  oonnteraeted  thi 
intention  for  whicn  it  was  framed.    No  progressive  or  constant  rise  was 


*  So  Utely  as  1800,  engrossing  has  been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  at 

was  convicted  of  it,  though  he  was  not  brought  up  for  Judgment.    **  Thoee  who  aUB 

says  Mr  Buchanan,  "  that  com  is  artificially  raised  in  price,  would  do  well  toconsMartlMlaillM 
supply  of  provisions  is  liable  to  great  variations,  there  must  be  some  provision  In  tbe  aooaoaf  ^f 
nature  for  nmking  a  smaller  supply  last  as  long  as  a  larger  supply ;  that  there  is  no  war  oTw 
regulating  the  consumption  but  by  the  price,  and  that  it  is,  aocwdingly,  in  lefafwica  teuils|mt 
object  that  the  price  is  invariably  fixed.  It  neither  can  be  lowered  nor  increaaed  but  fcr  Ihes^ 
of  more  exactly  suiting  the  daily  and  weekly  waste  to  the  supply  of  the  year.  If  w»  wifsss.  Iv 
example,  that  the  supply  faUs  in  one  year  one-twelfth  below  the  level  of  an  average  crop  {fAlA 
we  know  frequently  happens),  it  would.  If  consumption  were  to  go  on  at  the  ordliwiy  nte.  N 
consumed  in  the  course  of  eleven  months,  leaving  the  last  month  wholly  unprovided  far.  B^ 
this  we  know  never  happens,  and  it  is  only  prevented  by  a  rise  of  priee,  which  meewinB  tlie  cs» 
sumption  by  the  deficiency  of  the  crop ;  and  whether,  therdbre,  there  is  an  alwintert,  nlMM 
or  scarce  crop,  a  suitable  allowance  is  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  the  consumer,  by  a  lev,  a  ■■- 
dling,  or  a  high  price.  The  corn-dealer.  Indeed,  thinks  nothing  about  all  this ;  his  objact  is  loidl 
bis  commodity  at  the  highest  price ;  and  hi  a  scarcity  he  Ukes  his  ftdl  advantace ;  bnt  «riiile  ht^ 
thinkuig  only  of  himself,— >while  he  is  only  pbtying  his  own  paltry  game,  he  Is  a  mere  itatnmt^ 
in  the  hands  of  Uim  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  who  turns  the  little  paseloiia  of  mas  letht 
purposes  of  his  own  benevolence  and  wisdom.     There  is  really  nothing  in  nature  moie ' 


than  that  great  law  of  society  by  which  subsistence  is  measured  out  in  due  proportloa  to  the  ■9' 
ply  oAhe  year ;  and  the  more  diseply  it  is  considered,  the  more  worthy  wUf  it  appear  ofpieftwe* 
and  rational  admiration.**    {Buclumam't  EdiUm  qT  WtaUh  qfNoHom,  noU  ;  vo£iL  p^  m 
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Buieaitd  to  prieee  nntil  tlUt  1760,  br  which  time  the  increase  of  onr  popaUtion 
htgjUk  to  be  siMh  as  nearly  to  eqaal  by  tneir  oonsumption  the  enltfged  produce  of  the 
Mpcaltarista.  The  rapid  rise  of  prioe  arisiiig  from  this  cause  about  ten  years 
Mterwanbp  indneed  goTemment  to  resort  at  first  to  temporary  prohibitions  of  ex- 
port ;  bm  in  1773.  m  decisive  step  was  taken  of  abrogating  the  bounty  until  our 
markets  should  fall  below  the  pnce  at  which  it  was  formerly  allowed,  namely. 
OBtil  wheat  should  be  44s.  a-quarter,  and  barley  22b.  ;  a  measure  which  amounted 
fiztnaUjy  to  ito  withdrawal.  A  more  direct  mfluoncc  on  the  market,  however, 
was  eflectod  by  the  abolition  at  the  same  time  of  the  restraints  on  importation, 
wUeh  was  now  permitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.,  so  long  as  the  home 
■arissl  duNild  be  at  or  above  488.  for  wheat,  ana  24s.  for  barley.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  was  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  level  rate  of  409.,  wluch  the 
Ml  assniaed  to  be  a  £ur  price  botn  for  grower  and  consumer.  This  revolution  in 
tilt  law,  fhmiA  awoibed  to  the  influence  of  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Burke,  arose  more 
im»sdiitnly  mm  a  oonsidiffation  of  the  popular  discontent  attendant  on  the  rapid 
advanee  of  prices. 

The  landowners  were  loud  in  declaiming  against  this  change.— ascribing  to  it 
thai  ofMitinn  hi  onr  exports  which  may  be  more  justly  attributed  to  the  increased 
iWiiBiption  attendant  on  an  augmented  population ;  and  on  the  plea  that  the 

rerful  class 
ipccaadcd,  in  1791,  in  procurmg  an  act  raising  tne  price  at  wbicb  importation  was 
aUowad  ai  6d.  per  quarter,  to  54s.;  a  duty  of  2s.  6a.  was  imposed  when  the  price 
waa  beiween  56i.  and  54s.^  and  24s.  8d.  p«r  quarter  was  charged  when  the  price 
waa  below  50i.  Under  this  act  the  maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  in  each  were  regulated  by 
thsir  respectiTe  prices. 

In  IIKM,  the  pxiee  at  which  the  mrohibitory  duty  of  24s.  8d.  was  charged,  was 
laiied  tnm  flOs.  to  630.;  between  this  hist  pnce  and  66s.,  the  duty  was  28. 6d.;  and 
above  $6a.,  it  vraa  6d.  per  quarter.  By  this  act,  the  mode  of  fixing  tho  prices 
adepted.  in  1791  was  altered,  and  the  aggregate  average  of  the  twelve  districts  was 
taken  aa  the  measure  fw  regulating  importation  and  exportation. 

In  1814  (54  Geo.  III.  c.  ^),  the  bounty  system  was  abolished  ;  but  it  may  be 
ebeerred,  that  none  could  have  been  claimed  at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  par- 
tiodar  year  the  average  prioe  was  below  that  fixea  in  1773. 

Ptriod/rom  1815  lo  1828^In  1815,  a  law  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  26)  was  passed,  after 
■ndh  eppoeition,  and  exciting  great  clamour,  permitting  the  Aree  importation  of 
Ibielgn  eom  to  be  warehoused,  or  re-exporteo.  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
coBsoBption.  unless  the  average  prices  were,  lor  wheat,  SOs.;  for  ryo,  pease,  and 
beans.  oSe.;  xor  barley,  40s. ;  and  for  oats,  26s.  Every  kind  might  be  brought  from 
ths  eelonice  nHien  the  prices  were,  for  wheat,  67b.;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  44s.; 
batleyy  S9s.;  amd  oats,  ^2b.  Owing  to  deficient  harvests  in  1816  and  1 817,  prices 
woe  raieed  above  these  limits,  and  so  much  com  was  imported  free  of  duty,  that 
a  cenaiderablB  surplus  was  left  for  fhture  years.  The  harvest  of  1822  was  one  of 
fk'fftdaff'^f,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  prices  fell  below  what  they  had 
been  sinee  1793.  The  projectors  of  the  act  of  1815  expected  that  its  effect  would 
have  been  to  keep  up  wheat  to  about  80^.  per  quarter,  but  so  far  was  this 
expectation  ftem  being  realized,  that,  excepting  in  the  years  of  scarcity  already 
allnded  to,  the  average  price,  up  to  1828,  when  the  system  of  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  gnduatea  duty,  was  only  58s.  .5d. 


Meantime,  however,  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  in  1823,  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
nsrtaliom  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  was  70s.,  for  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  46s., 
ibr  barley.  85e.,  and  for  oats,  25s.  per  quarter,  when  a  duty  of  178.  was  to  be  pay- 
able en  wneat  during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12s.  thereafter  (and 
Wtfpeitienal  rates  for  other  grain);  but  prices  were  never  such,  during  the  con- 
tjaeaniee  of  this  act,  as  to  bring  it  into  operation.  In  1825,  the  importation  of 
<t^in«i^ii  fHieat  was  pwmitted.  u|>on  payment  of  a  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter,  without 
leftteaoe  to  the  price  in  the  British  market.  In  the  same  year,  another  act  was 
wasssd^pennitting,  until  the  15th  August,  the  entry  of  com  warehoused  prior  to 
Ifay  1k»  ai  a  low  duty ;  and  in  tho  following  year,  the  apprehensions  of  a  aoficient 
baiveak  foreed  the  government  to  the  extraordinary  step  of  having  recourse  to  an 
order  ef  eooneil  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate  of  dntr,  hi  carder,  on  the  one  hand,  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  prohibitory 
aysteoi.  ana  on  the  otner,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  tho  ports,  and  the  consoouent 
pv^ime  admiaaion  of  auoh  a  quantity  of  grain  beyona  the  actual  wante  of  the 
eeontry  aa  might  have  affscted  pricea  for  along  pmod  afterwards. 


Tbeea  indications  of  impeiftetion  in  (be  iTilan,  vUch  ndmitted  of  alhniKta  jn- 
bibitioD  tui  onlimited  importation,  gitv  iMDgtb  to  ih»  o^iuon  (b>t  m  bettat  pbn 
tnislit  be  deTised  ;  and  its  incoDTenienea  haTiu  M  tenctb  baea  wcogplwj  naU 
__T.r._  .1 .'r  >a.'n  <■. —  1  .J  ,.„„  .  ™^™  J.f  icnlatior"  '-' — -•^— '  >—  "- 


parties,  the  act  of  It^  founded  upon  a  seriw  of  n 
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Charles  UroJit  (now  Lord  Glenelg),  wu  paaNd,  b;  wbieb  (ba  tnde  bit*  bawBi 
:guliited. 

II.  ExjSTiNo  RGori.ATio.-n  or  tbe  BninsH  Cobs-tkidi. 
embodied  in  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.  o.  60  ilSth  Jalj  1828),  tba  maatk 
■' flf  dntiM  ins- 
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to  tha  vhitf  unecT 
'    i(LaD,«r(lt)i!d 

■blpmenl  bcfnn  whom  U»  luio  «u  miKkr  '-- 
(I'UiM'  Willi  Ihr  ccmHcato  ilinHl  by  tl»  uld  i 
dfflnr  of  flutomt  of  th*  quwitLty  of  com  p 
ebndtobohipiwd;  and  luph  miiRn  ehatl 
nlHcritv,  before  Ihe  chief  dEHch  of  cuilon 
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•ennl  qnuitllln  uf  curp 
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portoilt  uidhi  wuvliuLine,  Ut  br  publiubcd  n 
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Furfhn  Outirt,  Af.  \  7.  Tf  any  Eortuni  vUtf 
AiiU  niTifect  Rrilhh  •.-•kK  goods  'te.  to  v<y 


WitlitfRtlaTiutifSalci,\ 
(Uhito  Iho  hnpotl  ilulin  on  ai 
Mtiw  priMt  uf  IMIIih  e< 


KiiRbnd  ud  Walo.  lo  m  tniiH.'Ctor. 

laMim  /Miwbr,  )  13-17.  To  be  uppDlnlei 
bj  Lnrd  Hayur.  Ae.    ItMJvn  in  cum  iin'li^lblt 

DfilaTaaMlit LumUH  Catn-Ariiir,  ic.  lit 
ETcn  pom-Culur  or  agent  wUhln  tin  milri  fron 
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nuvel  of  rub  mpeMlve  loti  of  Brithh  en 
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J>MaWti,  llMT^iniTfMn  moMto 
iOb  and  Una  dMknUmu.  ifhD  dl  U  l» 
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« -;-:    -^  i"»-:T^-    ir^i-iii'.i  fl.  Ixcisnc  irarntdnig  WbSm)  vmi  6^,000,  tlie 

.^^.::*-  ^  :  .uT     •    :^  ;    ::r  v-u:u>  a"  iiit  peinkii.uiiis  ihe  ^efidant  baireettof  17(7 
^. .  ..Vi-a.  i:-.  .-:■  ::;.--iru»iua.  ii:  i^^'itii- qnfcTua*.   Thfr srerafe priee dazing 

^..    •-*    .  .-  -g-  r.-.:.-^  I  -  A*:  :  art*:  &:  ifik.  per  onmntr. — a  price  which  aj 

-.      _:    .1  .   "..z -   ■•  urri'iirur^.  a^ibt'nniiiicr  af  iiicksnwhillsnaaeediii! 

▼'US.  liu  miaiz  ]K*pnliktion  had  adTiuccd  to 
irtHir:  uitL  tvt  uf  hcihci. — ihf  importe  nthcr  pr^ 
:  -  -r^:.:.:  .;  .  .::*:■.::"  ::  u-i-  Trini»i-  Uh  k^erbft'inw  of  whoK,  aeccfftliiigto 
..  .  :.  :"  ._-  :  1  t—  ,^  i-.r  tUiiTits.  uiL  iii  n'cmMT  df  isclo^nre  bills  iru 
11.^..-.-.  .:  u:-   i:i^  irT-MiL-  ."W-lTftf.,  SIX  "wcn  TeftTs  of  export.  Hid 

-  ^-   T:<--    -   ^^  r.    :c:t>  i"       i-ir   uh   t^psa&  of  liif  jsipon«  of  irheat  «u  ralj 

-  ..J"  ,  .  ..i.-    •-  —  -.    *..  ".'.'  T»-ii:;i  im?  Xhar.j  c<l  k  je^cu  viih  the  connmapcioo <Mf 

•-     ..  ■..:  ::.2.-  •  ir  \Li.-x  in-*"  rr*rbi»d  {..irtUHKL    In  this penod,  the 

;   :— .^    ■..-      1-..-  -  ^   '•4..  lu-zLi  ir.:.-'.  n-cL  fas  Ligii  &£  52&.  Sd.;  the  nnmlMr  of 

-.  ^liz  .x  -.L^  r- n  '•"  -I  .'.•:..  i^ziciUiL  p£!»jiK  K' be  u  exportiiigooiiitrT; 
-.:•:  ...■=■  -:..;ii:  :>  .c  j-i'-'i."  ::: -iii  ir- :^  k?  bbvjiCT  nMJred*  in  1792,  wbn  ue 
ir-  .-.----.  ^' i^  ?T  n-.::_-.  -r  i..:i.  ■ff>«i  :  uic  1  ftesief' of  deficient  hantfli 
";-.«^:  .:  ~  ■  .  x  :. ..:  ^r-^  .7  ic-i.-s-fcxic  i-.-c  li  ibf  pasB&f  of  an  increased  iraa- 
:»;•_•  .1  .:■  <L'7  :...-.  T:i:  .j  :..■•:■  7  fjntoiot^  u- ajKkfizti^e  deanhinthefimtvv 
;ri^  M  .:•;  1:1-  u'-::.:.:.r'  7*--i,i...  ..-;'•«-..*!.»:  fcAC  iHf  priw  of  wheal  harin^  brai 

i.-.r-^':-- ^.::  ti.  ...V  Iju.  pts-  qnancTy  a  pieat  addilioaal 


•  ■:.:.  -!::■;  ^-. I  ..•:':.-  :j.r-  :-;r.  .0: iirriN^  fcif<L  iKCwiih5ttndin£  the  importatioi 
.■■  . "  » •  .  :.:-r  ;!>  .■:  t  ;?-.  *.  :.'»;  I'mj^i  jci?i  rf  Ibit'  w»s  lOSs.  3d^ rKkoned h 
-..:.:  ,j:':i-:-.  .1  :•:  .^Lr>.7:'  '     c  iT'..l:  h  k  ::  tsdnu^i^iL  foM.   In  l81i2!.isadraneedto 

'..:-•-    :  :».•:-     •  -^  ..  i,  -  — i  ;rjri  *:  iiri  u  lo  cause  ibe  apnUcasioBcfw 

E..   :  t^..  .:  -    :_  :.  .ii>:.  ::-l:  l:  ^xv^iirir.Ai  I S.^  li:clo«aTc  biii»  were pasol 

i;  ::-  r  ' :  ;_•  >.  .'.^  ':•-.  .tr^  -s  llb.:*:?  .1:  r^*.Tpc :::  any  one  Mssion.  This  ftnolu 
i-L.-i  .  <:  .:::-.^  r:i  :.  t^  ii.r-.'t^:*!  i.r.»i:jr:jt*.  wijch.  Hosed  10  the  dimhikM 
'.zr.:  ..-y.  .:  .r...i.  r.i:  .1  ;■.:.>?;  ;.;tL-.  .ii'ib^  rsciiTLttf^^eace,  caused  wjTKat  a  reaction 
11^:  ::■:  i'  :r!^:  :r-.^  .e'  v^^tsi:  :x  : .«  :•.  .1 1.-.  a  rfc:«  which,  measured  iagoJd,wis 
k._;  i:-  ,:  :-^.  ttt  :::i.r: :r  Td:  rrj  x  "  axr: ."ciitrai  di^uvw"  hating  ia  CM- 
*■._-: ...  ■-  :-■.  iL-.  -rj: :  -.  i  t^.  :ji;. :  ■  r-i?  ruLz:^'!  u  pass  :be  act  of  1815,  seenrin| 
:.  .  -....;•  1  .in-.  :  zlk  "Z-lt-l-.:  :.  ::ff  r»r;:;fh  rrc-wtr.  until  the  aTera^priwtrf 
"»*  1  .l:  ?  1 . ^  -  r: :.  :  :« •?.  ".  _  : :•:  : t^  ?  t^  '- ■  '•  -1 : "-.  so  fewer  than  &>3  inclonw 
•  ._r  w:-^  :.'.T-:'_.  I  IT  :•; T""  i-zi  ". : V  L'.-  Iv^',  xh*  scmbeT  waa  only  30S.  Thi* 
c  -  -.-.-..  ■  ■■  "n:..  -.:.r  /  .  ir...:.  r.  i.-.i:-:.  i?  ibs'  cimasianre  of  thepreiiau  ib- 
< . .  T  .^-  r  :.-■  .-.  *  iTT- i".  ;  T. -i .  >.'i '.  1 :"  ^ul-ti-.t  ,4  w**;*  lasd  £:ted  to  be  braight  inH 
<  -:.  :.:.•..•  .r  ..!  i  til:::  i.jr.-.r  iviTtv  anr.r-ctable  to  the  fiict,  that  a hip^ 


1=. .  -I.:  !  .  r  • .  .  -.  :j>  . :  1_: :  >.'.  i.  inwr..  i-?t«5\*:a1>  is  the  northern  coantie8,fi^A 
il.  i^ZL'.  •.•:'..•-  .:  ^.  -ri,  iiLz.  Tri*  ."::iii.".i  -^  rfccral  at  the  becinninf  oftba 
<-■-■.  -.-T.— l^L  -.il;  r. "» .—::.:  »  i: .1 1:.?  :•!.•:-  t5-x:*i">T  ibe  snore  complete  dniaue 
c:  :l.  l-Li.  :i.  i-.: ::  l  .:  >.::.:  :.:^:..--f.  lir^ec-torcemfntc^invaierecoooiiyiB 
:i-.  zLj.-^L^-.'n-.L'  .:  .:.:i_-,  iL-  .::..r  .-a ■..>-.?.  xl:?  impriiremont  i*  not  nnirersillT 
i  I::>::->i  '.  t  th-.  'iv : .  -n^ r*.  •z.u.  "  .  f  w  h .  s:  iVT::*-ii  ;hai. i'\n:\g  to  the  AiU  of jpriws, 
t  fcT: . -^i-r-.-  ;.i-  r:,:.r.il";  :..■.:•...  i  -.  ..:  1S15.  a-i  :s  pan  iciilar  since  lKO;lw* 
tL.  -*:"::  :":.i?  I'a'.'.  :.is  ^.-■r:.  -t  l.^  .l>-.i  ciir.v  i::  dincchir*,  ihore  ii  itiU  incontest- 


a"-.!^  -.T.ivLce  :o  ?:.  -s^  :ij^:  I'l-:  ijr..-'.:.:^'  of  i^i-  kincdom  eeuerally,  solarfrMB 
dT-.'.:-;L/,  ha-f  cii:  a"  i^:..vi-"..".Li:  ir  jrei«  since  1S15.     In  illustration  of  thij 
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itvil  lolbJJ u6 l(t:2,48i^....l.4».«0 


In  the  pfrio'J  from  IfJ-H)  to  !!:;-■?>  ih<?re  was  no  iner«iso  worth  montioninf  in  tfK 
qiji.'itity  of  f«>r'.'i;rTi  '••"/rn  i-nt«.TL'«|  f.jr  h'.nr.e  c<in<umption  as  compared  with  tnepw* 
vioii«  vn  year-*,  whilf  th«r«.-  t-uri  !-»•  i;o  dnur.-t  thai  the  bulk  of  the  iK»pulation  now 
consuino  more  rom.  and  i.-irti*Milarly  wh-^.t,  than  .at  !»ijy  former  period.  Wear? 
therefore  brr>uKht  irn^:-i.«ii»j]y  to  tlio  I'uuolu^i.m  that  a  very  irreat  increase  «f  prt^ 
duco  must  have  taken  place.    According  to  the  e&timatcs 'adopted  by  Mr  Poller, 
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*  IOjOOO  aerei  of  armble  and  paitore  land,  which,  as  cnltirated  in  1801,  snpported 
ISSr  inhabitants^  do,  at  the  present  da^,  owing  to  the  improvements  brooght  about 
■  the  art  of  agncultnre,  tnpport  5555  inhabitants  ;*'  being  an  increase  of  about  ^th 
ir  25  per  cent,  in  this  period.  Again,  if  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
saltural  claM  with  their  condition  before  the  last  war,  a  still  more  advantageons 
sontrast  ia  exhibited.  **  With  scarcely  any  exception,"  says  he,  **  the  revenue 
irawn,  in  the  form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  been  at  least  doubled 
in  erery  part  of  Great  Britain  since  1790.  This  is  not  a  random  assertion^  but,  as 
N§arda  many  eonntiet  of  England[^  can  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  wit- 
■mea,  while  in  Scotland  the  fact  is  notorious  to  the  whole  population.^ 

No  meana  have  been  hitherto  devised  for  ascertaining  the  actual  produce  of  com 
h  Ihia  oooniry.  Bat  looking  to  the  statements  of  the  best  authorities,  and  allowing 
far  the  eirenmstance  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  Ireland  live  chiefly 
UNNi  potatoes,  the  average  annual  produce  of  grain  of  all  kiuds^  in  the  United 
Kmgoom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  56,000^000  quarters.  Deducting  oneHseventh 
for  seed,  uiere  remains  48,000,000  quarters  for  consumption  as  food,  and  otherwise. 
Adding  to  this  the  annual  importation  from  abroad,  which  on  an  average  of  the 


Tba  extent  to  which  the  potato  is  used  as  food  in  Ireland  allows  a  considerable 
MMDtity  ofgrain,  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  bo  sent  to  Great 
firiiain.  The  quantity  thns  exported  nas  (as  shown  in  Table,  No.  I.)  increased 
flron  between  900,000  and  400,000  quarters  yearly,  to  about  3,000,000  quarters 
dnob  the  eommencement  of  the  present  century.  It  chieflv  consists  of  oats  ;  this 
H^ain  forming  about  fiveHwvenths  of  the  whole,  while  the  wheat  is  only  about  one- 
■xth.  The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Cwk,  Dublin,  and  I>rog^eda ;  large  quantities  are  also  sent  from  Wexford,  Gal- 
way,  NewxT,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  Londonderry,  and  Nevvport.  The  principal  ports 
•I  wbieh  those  shipments  aro  received  in  Great  Britain  are  Liverpool  (about 
IS^OOOonarters grain, and  1,200.000  cwts.  meal  and  flour),  London  (from  600,000 
la  MO/Mn)  quarters  grain),  and  Glasgow  (nearly  400,000  quarters  grain,  and  300,000 
cwtik  meal  and  flour) ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  this  trade  is  likewise  possessed  by 
Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Lancaster. 
tPer.  Paper,  1839.  No.  27.) 

The  chief  seat  of  the  British  trade  is  London,  where  a  great  weekly  market  is 
bdd  erery  Monday  at  the  Com  Exchange.  Mark  Lane  ^  W  ednesdays  and  Fridays 
bdng  also  business  days.  The  quantity  oi  British  gram  annually  Drought  coast- 
wise to  London  b  nearly  1,500,000  quarters,  besides  about  IMOfiOO  cwts.  meal  and 
floor;  the  diipments  from  thence,  however,  aro  trifliu^.  The  other  ports  which 
■articipate  most  largely  in  the  coasting-trade  in  Bntish  com.  are,  in  respect 
to  ex|»orts, — Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Maldon,  Lynn,  Harwich,  Colcnester,  Stockton, 
Borwiek,  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and  Banff  ^  and  in  respect  to  imnorts,— Liverpool, 
Goole^  «mI  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Leith,  Grangemouth,  ana  Glasgow.  The 
total  quantity  annually  sent  coastwise  is  about  3,500,000  quarters,  besides  nearly 
yiMpW  cwts.  flour  and  meal. 

Tbe  total  quantity  of  British  wheat  sold  in  the  150  towns  from  which  returns 
an  made  to  the  Corn-office  was,  in  the  year  18*29,  2^576,129  quarters ;  in  1834, 
%;iiSBfi02  quarters  ;  and  in  1838, 4.064,305  quarters. 

From  the  annexed  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  supplies  are  principallv 
noeived  (h>m  the  north  of  Europe,  especially  Pmssia,  or  rather  Pmssian  Polaiia, 
the  produce  of  which  is  brought  down  the  Vistula  on  rafts  to  Dantzic,  the  chief 
port  of  shipment.  The  price  of  the  wheat  exported  from  this  port  averages  rather 
utimr  than  at  other  places,  but  this  difference  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
lbs  aoperiority  of  its  quality,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English,  the  ^  best  white" 
or  "  high  mixed  "  bemg  indeed  superior  to  our  best.  Hamburg  is  likewise  an  im- 
portant grain  market,  being  an  emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  com.  The  chief 
odisr  exporting  ports  in  tne  north  of  Europe  are  Konigsberg,  Riga^  Petersburg, 
Rostock,  and  Rotterdam.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  only  great  snipping  port  is 
Odessa;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  quantity  vrill  be  ever  imported 
from  thence  to  Great  Britain,  as,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  it 
is  essential,  to  preserve  the  wheat  in  condition  and  from  heating,  that  the  vovage 
■hoald  be  undertaken  in  winter.  A  fuller  account  of  the  com- trade  at  these  places 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  Prussia,  Hamburg,  Russia,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Holla  If  D. 
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IV.  Gk^TSRAL  OBSERTATIO!fS. 

qoality  of  the  leaflons  is  one  of  those  obvious  facts  which  force  themsclvee 
attention  of  alL  EqiukUy  so  is  the  fkct,  that  this  iuequality  is  greater  in 
ban  in  a  lary^  district ;  and  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  in 
B  aa  the  territory  which  snoolies  subsistence  is  extended,  the  difference  in 
le^eness  of  the  seasons  will  be  lessened.  It  is  thus  that,  by  leaving  the 
trado  of  a  kingdom  unshackled,  the  deficiency  of  one  district  is,  in  a  year 
harreat,  compensated  in  a  ipeater  or  less  degree  by  the  comparative  abund- 
lotlier ;  while  the  pressure  is  eoualised  throughout  the  year  hy  the  spontan- 
ations  of  the  comndealcr,  whicn  force  the  people  upon  that  timely  economy 
momption  of  food,  which,  from  ignorance  or  improvidence,  they  might 
I  ftil  to  adopt.  But  the  merchant  who  equalises  the  supply  of  subsistence 
dl  the  countries  of  the  world,  performs,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
>  accurate  maimer,  functions  precisely  analogous  to  those  discharged  by 
stic  dealer,^in  a  manner  more  accurate,  because  the  irregularity  of  the 
1  any  territory  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  On  the  same  grounds, 
«■  that  prices  must  be  always  variable  in  a  limited  market,  and  steady 
tion  as  tne  market  is  extended. 

principles,  however,  in  so  far  as  ther  relate  to  forei^  trade,  have  seldom 
fwed  to  exercise  an  unfettered  innuence  over  national  policy.  In  this 
the  exportation  of  com  was  at  one  time  prohibited  ;  at  another  it  was 
•d  by  a  bounty ;  while  at  a  third  its  importation  vras  subjected  to  re- 
Tbe  last,  the  existing  practice,  being  one  about  whose  expediency  opinion 
flBt  much  dirided,  we  propose  to  state  briefly  the  grounos  upon  which  it 
ined,  and  the  objections  that  are  commonly  urged  against  it. 
lier  of  restraining  importation  professes  to  have  in  view  two  objects  : — 
mcier  the  conntry  independent  of  foreign  supplies ;  2d.  To  protect  and 
e  acricnlture. 

le  first  object  vras  much  insisted  on  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  cs- 
XMution  in  which  Great  Britain  had  stood  in  reference  to  other  countries 
considerable  part  of  the  last  war  ;  and  it  is  still  maintained,  though  per- 
8trongI}r  than  formerly.  The  opponents  of  the  corn-law,  however,  urge 
I  a  oombination  of  foreign  powers  as  should  render  importation  impossible, 
ifficult,  is  a  contingency  scarcely  conceivable,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
iencecf  those  countries,  especially  Holland,  that  have  adopted  a  different 
rhat  it  is  even  opposed  to  our  own  experience,  iu  as  far  as  we  have  been  for 
Tt  in  part  dependent  on  other  countries  ;  a  large  portion  indeed  of  the  grain 
in  1810.  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  or  1 809,  having  been  brought 
Qoe  in  tne  midst  of  war  :  Moreover,  that  we  import  from  foreign  countries 
)ol  and  other  materials  necessary  in  manufactures,  affording  employment 
ifltenoe  to  several  millions  of  our  population,  but  that  the  interests  and 
reated  and  sustained  through  means  of  such  transactions,  instead  of  being 

0  political  security,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

1  duty  on  ^rain.  considered  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  British  com- 
ia  to  be  vievred  partly  as  a  countervailing  duty  for  their  peculiar  burdens, 
y  as  haring  for  its  object  the  securing  to  them  of  the  home  market. 

le  principal  burdens  imposed  on  the  agriculturists  exclusively,  or  in  a 
«ree  than  on  others,  are  stated  to  be  tithe  and  poor-rate,  the  countcrvail- 
lor  which  is  estimated  by  Mr  M'Culloch  at  5s.  or  58.  Gd.  a-quarter  on 
tamely,  38.  6d.  for  tithe,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  poor-rate.  On  the 
df  it  is  urged  by  many  that  the  agriculturists  are  not  subjected  to  greater 
than  other  classes,  more  especiall v  since  the  late  alteration  of  the  poor-law, 
the  contnry  is  the  case,  all  the  direct  public  taxes  affecting  the  occupation 
mer  having  been  repealed;  also  that  land  is  proportionally  less  burdened 
Britain  than  in  most  other  countries :  Farther,  that  even  admitting  any 
a  taxation  to  exist,  it  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  charges 
:  the  importation  of  so  bulky  and  perishable  an  article  as  com. 
e  surplus  of  duty  on  foreign  £[rain  beyond  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the 
m-growcrs,  is  leried  with  the  view  of  securing  to  them  a  preference  in  the 
rket,  similar  to  the  legislative  privilege  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  other 
of  industry ;  and  they  maintain  that,  having  laid  out  much  capital  on  the 
lie  continued  existence  of  the  present  state  of  things,  they  are  entitled  to 
At  it  shall  not  be  speedily  altered.  To  this  it  is  answered— ITiat  the 
on"  of  agriculture  gives  an  enhanced  value  to  the  prime  necessary  of  life; 
taaee  eminently  injurious  to  the  general  body  of  consumers,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  the  manufacturers,  who,  wbile  the  cost  of  food  is  thus  artificially  nited, 
are  engaged  with  foreigners  in  an  arduous  competition,  the  effect  of  wfaidi  b  to 
reduce  profits  and  wages  to  the  same  level,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  Endand: 
That  the  views  entertained  by  the  landowners  themselvee,  aa  to  their  smEeniijj 
from  a  change  of  the  existing  law,  are  exaggerated,  if  not  unfounded;  while,  ia the 
opinion  of  many,  instead  of  being  benefitea  they  have  been  directlv  injured  by  the 
restrictive  system,  which,  by  holding  out  a  fancied  security,  has  led  oiUy  to  con* 
tinned  alternations  of  over-production,  **  agricultural  distrees,**  and  short  soppliec. 

These  observations  have  reference  solelv  to  the  principle  of  a  reetrietive  eon- 
law.  Whether,  holdmg  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  the  present  scale  is  injnriom 
from  its  varying  character,  is  no  less  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage expected  from  the  sliding  duty  was,  that  it  would  tend  to  preserve  imi* 
formity  of  prices.  But  the  extremes  in  the  weeklj  averages,  since  it  was  introdaeed. 
have  been  'd6s.  in  December  1835,  and  Sis.  6'd.  m  January  1839,— 4i  difference  « 
1 26  per  cent.  Again,  a  graduated  duty  which  fluctuates  with  the  variations  of  p^e^ 
can  never  be  appreciated  beforehana,  and  is,  as  is  well  knovm,  a  fertile  soone 
of  delusion.  Thus,  suppose  a  merchant  conmiissions  a  cargo  of  foreign  wheat  wbn 
the  home  price  is  71a.,  and  when,  of  course,  the  duty  is  bs.  8d.  ^  and  supmee,  tt 
the  same  time,  that  when  he  brings  his  wheat  to  market  the  price  has  nulen  Ss^ 
that  is,  to  68r.,  ho  will  in  such  case  (besides  losing  b}r  the  fall  of  price)  have  to  ]mj 
a  duty  of  168.  Bd.,  or  10s.  a-ijuarter  more  than  his  estimate.  In  tlie  caseof  a  riaof 
market,  the  advantage,  it  is  true,  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  corn-merchant ;  tat 
a  law  which  thus  adcS  to  the  loss  of  an  nnsuccessfhl  and  to  the  proflt  of  a  saeoeaflii 
speculation  cannot  be  deemed  beneficial.  An  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  is  em- 
municated  to  the  operations  of  the  foreign  grower,  who,  of  conseauenoe,  limits  Idf 
produce  to  the  market  upon  which  ho  can  fairly  calculate.  In  this  way,  the  cn- 
duatcd  duty  prevents  that  early  importation  of  grain  which  merchants  would  wn 
recourse  to  even  in  the  distant  prospect  of  a  scarcity,  and  leads  to  its  being  delayed 
until  aftor  the  emergency  has  arisen,  and  when  the  payment  of  its  price  cannot  be 
effected  by  shipments  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  but  must  be  made  suddenly 
in  bullion,— a  circumstance  which  generally  leads  to  a  pecnniarr  crisis.  Socb  i 
crisis  occurred,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  sudden  exportation  of  oullion  to  an  in* 
mcnse  amount  in  1839,  which  led  to  the  convulsion  or  the  money-marketymnebdis* 
tress  in  trade,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  Englajid  firom  a  suspenaoo 
of  specie  payments. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  approaching  with  caution  any  alteration  of  tbe 
laws  affecting  so  important  a  branch  of  industry  as  agriculture,  because  any  gml 
shock  given  to  the  corn-growers  would  be  at  the  least  as  hurtful  to  othen  ts 
to  themselves.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  authorities,  that  the 
interests  of  all  classes  would  be  consulted  by  changing  the  present  system  for 
that  of  a  fixed  duty.  And  that  this  need  not  be  high,  in  order  to  ensure  safety 
to  the  landowner,  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that,  taking  a  series  of  yean, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  (the  cheapest  exporting  port)  is  not  under 
35s.,  while,  iu  the  event  of  a  demand  from  this  country,  it  invariably  rises  to  40?. 
and  upwards  ;  and  that  the  charges  of  transport,  exclusive  of  the  importer's  profit, 
are  fully  10s.  a- quarter.*  A  moderate  duty  added,  therefore,  would  obvioodj 
afford  ample  protection,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  aven^ 
price  of  wheat  in  Kndand,  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1837,  was  mj 
50s.  3d.  a-quarter  ;  while,  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  it  was  not  wait 
than  5C)s.  lijd.;  and  that,  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  period,  cultivation  was 
never  carried  on  with  more  spirit  or  success.  Landlords  should  also  keep  io 
view  that  high  rents  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  high  prices ;  for  the  addiuoos 
to  the  present,  compared  with  the  former  rent-rolls,  have  oeen  much  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  com.  This  is  owing  to  vanou 
circumstances,— to  increased  population  and  wealth,— to  the  better  adapted  appH- 
cation  of  capital  to  land,  to  /pcater  economy,  and  to  the  progress  of  agrienhnnl 
science.  These  causes  of  a  rise  of  rents  are  still  in  action,  ana  will  continue  to  be 
so  even  with  additional  efficiency ;  and  their  progress  vml  of  course  still  further 
remove  all  chance  of  inconvenience  from  a  modification  of  the  present  system. 

♦  *'  The  charges,  in  ordinary  times,"  says  iMr  Porter  of  the  Board  ofTrade,  •'  of  merely  tnot- 

C>rting  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  lower  ports  of  the  Baltic  to  E>V- 
nd,  are  stated,  on  good  authority,  to  be  10s.  (M.,  in  addition  io  all  the  charges  on  shipptBg;  sad 
I  am  a<if>urcd  that,  in  order  to  get  back  in  London  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  b(Higfat  to  th« 
Dantzic  market,  with  the  loweM  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  it  must  be  sold  at  an  advanoe  of  19^ 
upon  the  original  cost."    (EfecU  qf  Restrictions  on  the  Importation  qfCom,  p.  97.) 
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INELIAN.      rCARlfEUAN.] 

tOM ANDEL-WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  great  size,  is  used  in  cabinet 
like  lebra  and  rose  wood.  But  it  ia  inferior  to  the  Ust  in  the  brilliancy 
wMoa  of  ita  colours,  having  a  dingy  ground,  and  sometimes  running  into 


tUNDUM.    [Adamaictinb  Spar.] 

tV£TT£  (Fr.),  a  small  vessel  of  war,  usually  carrying  Arom  10  to  20  guns. 
S^  also  ealled  iadCht,Crot,Crota,AndIIardaryji8  auIncBan  itinerary  measure, 
vanea  in  different  places.  It  is  generally  distinguished  into  the  gtandard  com 
e  common  cos ;  the  former  is  deduced  from  its  pronortion  to  a  degree  of  the 
an,  the  latter  rests  on  popular  computation.  Thus  tno  standard  cos  is,  in  some 
,  85  to  a  de^;ree  ;  in  others,  37  i,  40,  and  45  ;  while  the  common  cos  varies 

to  2|  British  miles.    In  the  map  of  Central  India  prefixed  to  Sir  John 
lm*B  Memoir,  42  cosses  are  reckoned  to  1  degree.    The  Bengal  cos  of  1000 
M  as  1  Brit,  mile  1  furlong  3  poles  and  3.^  yards. 
TON-WOOL,  OB  COTTON  (Dan.  Domuld,    Du.  Doomwol,  Katoen,     Fr. 

Ger.  Baumufolle.  It.  Bambagia,  Cotone,  For.  Algodao.  Rus.  Chlobtt- 
I  Buma^,  Sw.  BomulL  Sp.  A/godon.  Hindus.  Jiuhi.  Malay,  Kapas), 
table  hair,  or  filamentous  down,  enveloping  the  seeds  of  different  species  of 
•Mm,  a  plant  growing  in  warm  climates,  and  mdigonous  to  ludia  and  Amer- 
t  ia  produced  within  pods  which  protect  it  from  ii^ury  by  dust  or  weather, 
i  is  npe  and  fit  to  be  gathered,  wnen  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  expand 
xst  open  the  pod.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish- white  hue,  possesses  downy 
■  and  warmth,  and  its  delicate  fibres  are  sufficiently  long^  fiexible,  and 
NU  to  admit  of  being  spun  into  a  fine  thread.  The  usual  di^^tinctions  of  the 
ire,  Ut,  Tree  Cation ;  2d,  Shrub  Cotton ;  dd,  Herbaceout  Cotton ;  of  each  of 
there  are  sevenl  kinds,— the  plant  having  a  great  tendency  to  run  out  into 


Free  Cotton  (0»  Arboreum)  is  found  in  India,  Cliiiui,  Egypt,  the  western 
f  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  It  only  attains  the  height  of  from  12 
feet ;  but  another  cotton-bearing  tree  {Domoax  ceiba)^  seen  in  the  West 
and  elsewhere,  called  familiarly  the  umbrella  tree,  attains  the  height  of  100 
The  produce  of  the  latter,  however,  is  of  so  short  and  brittle  a  fibre,  that 
ifit  for  spinning  or  any  other  purpose,  except  stuffing  pillows  and  beds. 
3mib  Cotton  (&.  religuuum)  occurs  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties  throughout 
^cal  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a  cur- 
0^  its  duration  varies  according  to  the  climate;  iu  the  hottest  countries 
perennial,  while  in  cooler  places  it  oecomes  au  annual.  In  the  former,  two 
b-year  are  i^thorcd,  one  from  October  to  December,  the  other  from  February 
iL  The  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  most  of  the  West  ludia  cotton  is  of  this  kind  ; 
lole  being  also  long  stapled. 

lerbaceous  Cotton  iCherbaceum^hy  far  the  most  useful  and  important  of  the 
dnda  we  have  noticed,i8  an  annual  plant  cultivated  iu  the  ITuitcd  States,  India. 
and  many  other  countries.  It  attains  the  height  of  18  or  24  inches.  The  seea 
Jly  planteu  in  rows  in  March,  April,  and  May  :  and  the  cotton  is  gathered  by 
mtnin  a  few  days  i^ter  the  opening  of  the  pous.  in  August,  September,  and 
ST.  It  is  to  this  kind  that  the  planters  counne  tneir  attention  in  the  southern 
f  North  America,— the  places  where  cotton  is  most  extensively  cultivated, 
heare  the  following  varieties  are  commonly  distinguished  : — Ut,  Nankeen  Cot- 
tundant  in  produce,  the  seod  covered  witii  down,  the  wool  of  a  dirty  yellow 
I  and  nsually  low  priced.  *2d.  Green-seeded  Cotton,  which,  as  well  as  the 
'•  is  grown  m  the  upland  and  middle  districts^  whence  the  latter  is  called 
If  also  thort-Mtaplejjiud,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  formerly  cleaned, 
Ggorpia  Cotton.  This  kind  was  at  first  chiofiy  raised  in  Georgia  and  South 
u^  Irat  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  greatly  extended  in  Alabama,  Mobile, 
6  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  dd,  Sea-uland  or  Long-staple  Cotton,  the  finest 
if  distinguished  by  the  black  colour  of  its  seed,  and  the  fine  yellowish- white, 
,  and  silky  long  staple  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  it  is  grown  in  the  lower 
a  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  near  the  sea,  between  Charleston  and  Sa- 
^  and  on  small  i^ands  adjoiuing  the  shore.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  combi- 
of  circumstances  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  kind,  it  forms  only  a 
f  proportion  (about  12,000,000  lbs.)  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  ; 
ue  quantity  on  the  increase. 

die  varieties  of  the  plant  require  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  Marshy  ground  is 
'  nnfit  for  it,  and  a  wet  season  is  destructive  to  the  crops,  which  are  besides 
ions  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject,  particularly  blight  pro- 
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doo«d  by  wetness  mi  the  roots.  Inffeiien],itfloaruhesmoBtliizariaiitl7,aiidTieldi 
produce' of  the  best  quality,  on  the  coast,  as  is  prored  by  the  nowUi  of  the  sea-idand 
cotton,  whkh  is  mostly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ooean?  spcmy ;  and  a  BaBsie 
of  salt  mnd  is  known  to  inipart  a  healthfol  action  to  the  plants  and  to  prodaee  s 
staple  \t  once  strong  and  sukr.  To  this  role,  however,  the  fine  Pemamboeo  cot- 
ton is  an  exception;  also  the  ^^yptian,  theoowth  of  the  upper  profinces  being 
li^eatly  superior  to  that  of  thellelta.  In  tha  United  States,  land  frnh  faraiglit 
under  culiiTation  will  Tield,  on  an  ayeraoe,  from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  per  acre  cf  cot- 
ton with  the  seed,  which  will  ^ye,  of  clean  cotton,  from  250  to  300  Ibi.;  but  ii 
the  old  sutes,  the  produce  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  this  quantity. 

The  operation  of  gathering  the  ripe  cotton  raouires  to  be  peiformed  with  neat  care; 
and  its  separation  from  the  seeds  is  a  woric  of  some  difficulty,  and  one  ^^biieh  mnt 
be  done  effectually  before  the  article  is  packed,  otherwise  it  will  beoome  oily 
and  monldr,  and  by  the  particles  of  seed  and  dirt  be  rendered  unfit  fior  nimiiBg. 
In  A^  this  is  slowly  performed  by  a  rude  hand-null  or  roller-cin,  by  which  not 
more  than  from  40  to  6o  lbs.  a-day  can  be  cleansed.  The  sea-iamnd  cotton  is  still 
separated  from  the  seeds  by  rollers,  constructed  howerer  on  a  powerful  sttle ;  bat, 
excepting  this  kind,  all  the  North  American  prodnee  is  cleaned  by  the  saw-|ia, 
invented  in  1793  by  2dr  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  one  man  asy 
separate  3  cwts.  in  a  day.  This  inrention  forms  an  important  era  in  the  hiHoiy 
of  the  cotton-trade,  as.  though  the  instrument  iignrsay  m  some  degree,  the  fibre, 
the  process  is  so  rapid  as  to  hare  been  the  mam  eause  of  the  dwapness  cf  thi 
short- stapled  American  cottons,  and  thus  has  poweifhlly  eolitributed  to  the  tx- 
tension  of  its  cnltiTution. 

After  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds^  it  is  packed  in  hirgb  canrass  bsp, 
commonly  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  or  hydrauhe  press,  into  a  rtrj  dense  bale,  ^ 
the  conrenience  of  transport.  The  bale  of  Virginia,  Carolina^  Georgia,  or  Wtit 
India  cotton  weighs  from  about  300  to  310  lbs. ;  that  of  New  Orleans  and  Alibs- 
ma,  from  about  400  to  500  lbs.:  the  East  India  bale, 320 to  380  Iba. ;  the  BiaalisB, 
160  to  200  lbs.;  and  the  Egyptian,  180  to  300  lbs. 

In  the  in&ncy  of  the  manufacture,  Rnglaitd  obtained  the  raw  material  from  tki 
Blediterranean  and  Lerant.  In  last  century,  the  largest  auppliea  came  from  tki 
West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  but  before  1779,  the  quanti^  annually  importei 
scarcely  exceeded  5,000.000  lbs.  In  1786,  when  the  total  imports  were  19^00/M 
lbs.,  there  were  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies  5,800,000  Iba. ;  FraMb 
and  Spanish  colonies,  5,500,000  lbs. :  Dutch  colonies,  1,600^)00  Iba. ;  Portupese 
colonies,  2,000,000  lbs. ;  Smyrna  and  Turkey,  5,000,000  Iba.  Prior  to  the  AuBri- 
can  revolution,  it  was  raised  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  aonthem  eolooia  hi 
domestic  use  ;  and  after  the  peace  of  1783.  smaU  ouantities  were  exported  tnm 
Georgia.  It  was  not,  however,  cultiTatea  to  mucn  extent  for  exportation  oatil 
about  1791  or  1792.  Soon  after  which  it  became  the  great  staple  of  Ssith 
Carolina  and  Georj;;ia.  and  lately  of  the  new  states  in  the  south-wert.  In  1791, 
the  quantity  exported  was  only  189^16  lbs. ;  but  in  1794,  it  was  increased  to 
1,601,760  lbs. ;  in  1800,  to  17,789,803  lbs.;  since  which,  owing  to  Mr  Whitney's  ii- 
vention,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  American  planters,  the  exports  hsvo 


of  llargreavcs,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwnght,  and  others,  as  notieed  ia  thi 
next  article. 

The  following  statements  of  the  production  and  distributioa  of  eotton  in  lOt 
are  derived  from  tables  compiled  by  order  of  the  American  Congreas,  and  pn- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr  Levi  Woodbury,  late  Secntary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Estimated  Productiom  m  1834.  DistribtUUm  t»  18SL 

lbs.  Jtt, 

United  sutes 4«>.nni>,oan  Exports  from  U.  Stales  to  Engtand.  .tS8»79*.«* 

BtmII... a),ouO,000;     ....  ....       toPnuiee..7tJ».«* 

Mexico  snd  South  America  (exclu.<i>e  I     ....  ....  tn  nthnr  plsciee  »,Si».(H> 

W«tVSdiili ^'lUS'SSi  Totid  from  United  Slate..... S^SSg 

E^it!"'.'^:::::::::::::::::::::;:;  2S».!!S|^p<>^fr^^**{;gg^ 2-J5iS 

other  parts  of  Afri.^ ,SCC  B*^**  *<>  E^i»^*>  •••  —  •'•• - 

BraxilAWestlBaeetoFmnce.....    4.0W,« 


Other  parU  of  Asia llo,OiM>,000 

Other  parts  of  the  World. 13,()00,0UU 


Total 900,000,000 


Egypt  &  Turkey  to  Ei«laiMl 1,MI>M 

toFrucaw. iJfM^ 

Total 473,1»>.0M 
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feranon  batwtMi  the  qaimtilles  pri>dit«ad  in  ind  cxportrd  from  Ibe  ivv. 
iBtriM  lepcewBt  the  pnbsble  canmunptioa  in  the  plaMs  of  growth. 
S4  Qm  CBHintion  lui  been  malArull j  increased,  particnlu't;  in  tlie  United 
mUrn,  mDd  Enpt,  to  which  hndi,  aa  well  u  Ihoeo  of  the  other  coontrie*  of 
ion,  w»  refer  Hr  ttariber  infomuition.- 

tlltnrinK  table  exhjbite  Iho  procress  of  the  Britiah  trade  einee  1S9D;  inneied 
1  ii  the  kTsngeanDiialpriMof  npland  or  bowed  GeofKia  cotton,  which  ie 
J  oonMdered  aa  tbnniitg  a  atandiji]  b;  whioh  tiie  Talue  of  other  kinds  ia 


r<f  the  Qnantitiea  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  tbo  United  Kinedom,  anti 
nantiliee  Exported  and  Elutered  for  Home  Coosumptian  ;  also  the  aTerai;* 
rf  Upland  or  Bowed  Georgia  in  each  year,  trom  1820  to  1840  uclDBiie. 


«!■«!! 

t 

wSS 

; 

1^)SSm 

«a!w,4M 


e  7M13|6S9  lbs.  importrd  fron 

•  latoet  jear  for  which  the  par.i......ir>oioRi.t.«,u  lilt  |iuuin;uLtuuiii,=,nn.. 

rauht  l^m  Eaat  Indies  40,217,134  lbs. ;  Brsxit,  24,4B4,WS  Ibx, ;  Ecypt, 
Slbe^  Colombia,  2,877,194  lbs.;  Hritish  West  Indies  lr^%'>-'<'<  ">9-;  Italr, 
J$4Iba.!  Turkey,  GGO^US  lbs.',  Chili, 4-J4,G33  lbs.;  Pt^ru,  ISiyiRDlbs.;  other' 


y9«  iVB-;   iurHvj,Q 

UiLlMlbe.    Then 


e  almost  oxclusiTulj  to  Germauj,  Hol- 


tlgifln,  Hassia,  and  Italr. 

■ppir  of  ootton  derived  £rom  India  has  increased  coneidcrsbly  within  the 


__  I,  owing  to  the  great  attention  which  is 

iny.    The  aTerace  importation  of  the  tliree  yearx  1 

»,04S^  Ibe.,  whereas  that  of  the  three  years,  1R31 

ua.;  Ming  an  animcnlatioa  of  fully  75  per  ci 

t^Ai^^-  *__^    *!..    "ii-wi.L    \ir.^_*    l„J,'„.    u....    ff.. 


!7,  1828,  t 


..  ,        ■  "  ''"'  °""''  hand, 

Wtatioai  from  the  ilritirii  Wert  Indies  ham  fallen  off  within  the  samii 
'  bm  about  .^,000,000  lbs.  to  only  1,500,000  ;  the  cultivation  of  coltoa  haxing 
Um  moet  part  abandoned  by  the  planters,  owing  lo  the  cheaper  rate  at 
c>n  now  be  proaoonled  in  India  and  the  United  blales. 
wort*  mtm  be  mti  u  to  Ute  dlitisguirhlDfi  qnslilla  of  cntton-wan)  Id  the  ollmkllon 
mahemtt,  Tbs  qiuUtr  ikHndt  on  th«  kngth,  itrenirth,  and  HotibCKi  of  Um  flbre, 
ealkd  In  the  trade.  Dm  lUpJi :  but  (hew.  whicb  are  Ibe  mnillal  ■llrlliutn  of  qunlily. 
li  ta  Ibe  dtBDlEnaa  snd  the  wlnur-  Tbe  dHT«ml  dnuHulnaUmii  of  collon-«i>ol  vanr 
1^  fn^  ^tA  other  Ib  these  Mniculan.  end  tbe  vkIus  b  BBtioiBtcd  ikcci 
Inslkm  (here  u  alio  a  onsidwabre  difFrrence  In  qualitjr. 


pnrpoiB.   B>bIiIii( 
br  Uh  iplBiuiit.  lb* 


(■pteni^.  IbtuwiulKtiimimiiKiwDukoHibultaMlbr  ■tBHHt  u*  puUnilw  ktad  i< 
I.  dttM  Ika  nn  bnL  II  !•  onli  mniMU  u  add,  thU  tta*  loas-MspM  ottoai  n  ■■■ 
vh)  far  ihe  iwfa  or  nn>.  iMT  tlw  iliut-Miiiad  lor  Ih*  wA'  (Ateo-  fiMvr  ^ 


mplondia 
DdoWlivH 


■— dnMd... 

T]ie»peii5e  of  briasiDg  cotton  to  this  toantrj  fhun  New  Orlcuu  lod  Miitdit  it 
ibout  id.  prr  lb.,  ■nd  ^m  the  Atluitio  Stato,  ^i.  to  gd.  pw  lb.  Us  ADcriai 
pliDlws  frpquenllf  coDSi^  it  for  skle  on  tbeir  mm  Meonnt,  bnt  the  cn>tcT  pil 
u  sent  by  mprcmtile  liausn.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  wboTe  impoita  to  thii  eon- 
Irr  arc  broDght  to  Lirerpool,  where  it  is  sold  brbnikers,iTho  chmi^  Ilk  w 
for  their  trouble.  The  ettme  conmiig«Dn  is  domaiided  br  (be  bndcen  cm^ 
pnrchasc  for  tho  Bpinncrs  or  dealers.    The  Bains  kre  DUtde  b] 

the  fttirt  probitj  of  the  brokers,  they  ara  conducted  with  m ,  .. 

despatch:  and  ihongh  not  made  with  IbefonnalitiMiiiMieesarT  to  render  the  buj)B> 
legally  binding,  jel  a  difBcnltj  in  their  ftalfilment  is  almost  onknows.  An;  BH- 
nnderstandinjta  which  do  occnr  are  promptlj  and  Satis&etorilj  wttled,  br  •  nf- 
ereneo  tu  Bome  nentnl  broker.  The  credit  altowttd  ii  lOdays,  at  the  end  efiriitk 
time  the  usage  is  to  give  a  banker'*  bill  payable  in  two  mtmibt. 
STikTBHR.'iT  showing  the  Number  of  Bagi  and  Bales  of  Cotton  Imported,  Enotlii 

taken  for  ConBQniptioD,aiid  the  Stock  an  hand  in  Loudoii,  lirerpool,  llM  GbVi 

each  Year,  from  1830  to  lMI,lioth  inclusive.* 
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India,  where  it  probably  floiirisLed  long  before  the  date  of  authentic  historj.  la 
Chinik,  thronghiiul  which  the  mnnufacture  is  also  rcry  (jenerallj  diffimedMt  is  a* 
luppoNd  to  haio  existed  before  the  bcRinning  of  the  sixth  centnry  of  the  (iriifiia 
en.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  eotton  plant  is  stated  by  Mr  Baines  to  bare  btci 
eilcDsiTelj  eultivaled,  and  its  produce  woven  into  cloth  bj  the  Mohaauacdia 

SOBseseors  of  Spain,  where,  and  especially  at  Barcelona,  the  manufactare  imt 
Dunshed.  At  a  Inter  period  (probably  about  the  close  of  the  15lh  centnri\il 
was  introduced  into  Italy>  ll>en  the  ihoiinel  through  which  the  fabrics  of  Mia 
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rcre  distributed  to  tho  rest  of  Europe.  The  wool  consumed  by  the  Italian  mana« 
letnres  is  snpposed  to  hare  been  obtained  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
inean,  in  mon  of  the  countries  bordering  on  which,  cotton  is  known  to  have  been 
ihiTEtod  and  conrerted  into  clothing  in  the  beginning  of  tho  I6th  centurv,  and 
lobablr  before.  From  Italy  the  manu&cture  found  its  way  into  the  Netherlands, 
rom  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  protestant  refugees 
Her  the  capture  and  ruin  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of  Farma  in  1585. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  indeed  be  difficult,  to  trace  the  introduction  and 
istory  of  the  manufacture  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  now  estab- 
iilied;  but  its  growth  has,  in  every  case,  been  subsequent  and  greatly  inferior  in 
ztent  to  its  progress  in  England,  thougn  even  here  it  was  long  unimportant.  In 
641,  IlobCTts  mentions,  in  nis  **  Treasure  of  Traffic,*'  that  at  Manchester  **  they 
my  cotton  wool  in  Lonaon  that  oomes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  homo 
rork  the  same  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermulions,  dimities,  and  other  such 
tull^  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not 
eldom  sent  into  foreign  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier  terms,  to  provide 
hemselves  of  the  said  first  materials.''  But  the  cotton  manufacture  made  very  slow 
rogtesB  in  this  island  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  lioberts 
rrote.     At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  importation  of  cotton-wool 


mostly  carried  on  by  weavers  scattered  over  the  country  in  cottages, 
Hio  purchased  what  wool  thev  wanted,  each  on  his  own  account,  got  it  spun  mto 
bread  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  plied  their  looms  only  during  part  of  the 
lay.  the  rest  of  which  was  spent  in  digging  their  gardens. 

from  the  year  1760  we  mav  date  those  improvements  which  have  given  to 
fagH"^  the  appellation  of  **  tne  second  birthplace  of  the  cotton  manumcturc." 
rbs  system  was  then  begun  by  the  Manchester  merchants  of  distributing  supplies 
if  wool  among  the  weavers  by  means  of  agents,  who  travelled  over  the  country  for 
hat  purpose  at  stated  times.  About  that  time  also  the  fly-shuttle  (invented  by 
Tofan  Bay  of  Bury  in  1738)  was  generally  introduced  into  tne  cotton  manufacture  ; 
rhile  his  son  Robert  in  the  same  year  mvented  the  drop-box.  These  inventions 
ilaeed  the  operation  of  weaving  in  advance  of  that  of  spmning,~a  process  which 
Dtil  now  had  been  performed  by  the  distaff,  or  one-thread  wheel,  and  the  supply  of 
ram  became  more  and  more  inadequate  every  day.  At  length  in  1767,  James  Har- 
(reaves,  an  illiterate  but  ingenious  mechanic,  invented  the  spinning-jenny^  a  con- 
rivanee  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  greatly  more  important  one  of  spin- 

nifjf  roUers  by  the  waier-framej  or  throstle^  for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out 
769  by  Richard  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Arkwright,*  a  hairdresser,  and 
irhkh,  from  that  time,  communicated  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  manufac- 


Hitherto  no  goods  entirely  composed  of  cotton  had  been  made  in  England.  In 
irhat  were  odled  cotton  cloths^  it  was  only  the  weft  or  transverse  thread  that  was 
if  eotton  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  thread  was  always  of  linen  yam, — it  not 
ttavfaur  been  found  possible  to  spin  the  cotton  into  thread  sufficiently  strong  and 
bardfor  the  latter  purpose.  But  the  yam  spun  by  Arkwright's  machinery  being 
itroB^  enouf^  to  serve  for  warp  as  well  as  woof,  cloth  was  now  woven  entirely  of 
BoitoiL  This  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  production  encouraged  the  consumption  of  tlie  article  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1785.  after  a  tedious  lawsait,  Arkwright's  patent  was  annulled,  and 
the  iinrentiqn  of  tne  water-frame  being  thus  thrown  open,  a  great  increase  in  the 

"  JO,  the  »ii  u/e-jenny,  a  combina- 
water-frame,  wluch  had  been 
Crompton  of  Bolton,  came  into 
Sener^  use :  it  is  only  by  the  mule  that  cotton-thread  of  the  finest  qualities  can  be 
ipon. 

The  first  steam-engine  for  a  cotton-mill  was  made  by  Mr  Watt  in  the  year  1785. 

*  Mr  BaisM  huB  eatfslactorily  e^tablisheil  that  the  merit  of  this  discovery,  though  claimed  by 
4rk«r<ght,  trolj  belonj^  to  Jonn  Wyatt  of  Birmingham,  who  made  it  tho  Buhject  of  a  patent  so 
BSily  M  1738 ;  bat  wanting  the  means  to  realize  his  success,  the  invention  slumbered  tul  it  was 
ritbcr  te-Aaoovered,  or  what  is  more  probable,  till  its  principles  came  accidentally  to  tho  know- 
M||e  of  Arkwilght*  who  appreciated  its  value,  and  whose  perseverance,  talent,  and  good  fortune 
naued  bim  by  lU  means  to  enrich  himself  and  his  country.  Tho  invention  was  also  claimed  by 
ThMuu  Hig:faa  of  I«elgh. 
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Bat  at  this  time  the  amplication  of  the  immorvd  maehinflrj  was  confined  to  the  wo> 
daction  of  yam  ;  ana  as  formerly  the  diffienlty  had  been  to  find  thread  enoi^n  to 
feed  the  looms^  so  now  it  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impotdbli 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  weavers  to  work  the  thread  that  was  spun.  This 
ffreat  desideratum  was,  however,  supplied  by  Dr  Cartwright,  who  invented  the 
pmcer-ioom.  This  invention  took  place  as  early  as  1785,  but  no  practical  applica> 
tion  of  it  was  made  until  1801;  nor  was  it  until  several  years  afterwar(u  that 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  first  employment  were  overcome.  These  inven- 
tions were  followed  by  that  of  the  dre*nnffHnachine,ot  the  cylinder  prirUing^m^ 
chine,  and  of  mechanical  engraving,  and  hj  the  discovery  of  the  various  and 
beautiful  processes  of  calico-printing,  and  of  mijMrtant  improvements  in  the  art  of 
bleaching.  More  recently  the  process  of  spinning  has  been  further  facilitated  I9 
the  ael/Htcting-mule  of  Mr  Roberts.  The  combined  efiect  of  those  splendid  invo^ 
tions  and  discoveries  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  the  proereseion  or  the  mannfas* 
ture  vrith  gigantic  strides,  uutil  it  now  composes  nearly  the  one-half  of  our 
external  trade,  and  affords  subsistence  to  a  portion  of  our  population  exoeediagii 
amount  that  of  several  of  the  continental  kingdoms. 

The  different  processes  through  which  the  cotton  passes,  in  its  convenioB  ndt 
cloth,  all  of  which  are  performed  in  many  of  the  large  spinnmg  and  weaving  buQ% 
are  briefly  described  by  Mr  Baiues  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  cotton  is  brought  to  the  mill  in  bagi.  Jnst  as  it  is  received  flrom  America,  Egypt,  or  fr 
dia,  and  is  then  stowed  in  warehouses,  beinff  arranged  according  to  the  countries  from  wliidi  II 
may  liave  come.  It  is  passed  through  the  wiUow,  the  fcttt^ing-machiite,  and  the  jprawKiys 
^ine,  in  order  to  be  opened,  deaaod,  and  evenly  q>read.  By  the  carding-engime,  the  fibns  m 
combed  out.  and  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  fleece  is  compressed  into  a  slirer.  Tfas  ilifV 
is  repeatedly  drawn  and  doubled  in  the  draveing-firmet  more  perfectly  to  strai^tcn  the  flbnii 
and  to  equalise  the  grist.  The  rwing-framej  by  rollers  and  spindles,  fwodoees  a  ooarae  wd  ksM 
thread ;  which  tlie  mule  or  tkrotUe  spins  into  >-am.  To  make  the  warp,  the  twist  b  ttauiirmi 
from  cops  to  bobbins  by  the  wiHding-maAine^  and  from  the  bobbins,  at  the warpb»mlM^ to • 
cylindrical  beam.  Tliis  beam  bdng  taken  to  the  dresting-mackine^  the  wmrp  is  sixed,  drissrf.  m1 
wound  upon  the  weaving-beam.  The  latter  is  then  placed  in  the  pomer4oom,  by  whidi  1 
the  shuttle  being  provided  with  cops  of  weft,  the  cloth  is  woven. 

'*  Such,  without  entering  too  much  into  minutii 
wool  is  converted  into  a  woven  fiabrie  of  great 
the  operations  are  numerous,  and  every  one  of 

of  human  hands,  except  merely  in  transferring  the  material  botn  one  machine  "to  another.  Bfe 
by  iron  Angers,  teeth,  and  wheels,  moving  with  exhaustleas  energy  and  devouring  speed,  thai  Al 
cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dresssil,  m1 
woven.  The  various  macbmes  are  ^portioned  to  eadi  other  in  r^pud  to  tb^  capuMMtyrf 
work,  and  they  are  so  placed  in  the  mill,  as  to  allow  the  material  to  be  carried  from  stags  to  iHifl 
witli  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  All  arc  moving  at  once,— the  operations  chasing  ncfa  other; 
and  all  derive  their  motion  from  the  mi^ty  engine,  whicb,  firmly  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  thi 
building,  and  constantly  fed  with  water  and  fuel,  toils  through  the  day  with  the  strength  ptriafi 
of  a  hundred  horses.  Men.  in  the  meanvdiile,  have  merely  to  attend  on  this  woodeind  seiisi  flf 
mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  work,  to  oil  its  joints,  and  to  check  its  slight  and  infr«ouent  irrtgi^ 
larities ;  each  workman  performing,  or  ratlier  superintending,  as  much  work  as  could  hare  bca 
done  by  two  or  three  hundred  men  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  approach  of  daricneaa,  the  buildiBf  ii 
illuminated  by  jets  of  flame,  whose  brilliance  mimics  the  light  of  day,  the  produce  of  an  inviw 
vapour,  generated  on  the  spot.  When  it  is  rememltered  that  all  these  inventions  have  been  aade 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  it  muHt  bo  acknowledged  that  the  cotton-mill  prwents  the  oM 
striking  example  of  the  dominion  obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers  of  nature,  of  vliidi 
modem  times  can  boast.**— (Ifutory  qf  the  Cotton  Manufiuturtt  p.  242.) 

The  principal  and  original  seat  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  is  Manchestfff 
including  the  district  lying  within  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  around  it,  whieh  ii 
more  important  for  the  quantity,  variety,  and  excellence  of  its  productions  than  all 
the  others  together.    The  departments  of  spinning,  mannfacturinj^  bleaching,  tad 


>  minutist,  are  the  proceasea  by  whidi  tba  W|ilMl 

!at  beauty  and  delicacy ;  and  it  will  be  peforiveiM 

of  them  is  performed  by  machinery,  witboot  thi  h# 


are  distinguished  by  their  cotton  manufactures,  namely,  Uf,  Glasgow,  and  the  con- 
try  around  it,  extending  to  Perth  and  Aberdeen;  '2d,  Nottingham,  including  DeAy, 
Warwick,  and  Lichfield  ;  3rf,  Carlisle,  braiichiug  out  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the  Mas- 
Chester  and  Scottish  divisions  ;  4//i,  The  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Dublin,  simI 
Kildare,  in  Ireland.  The  Glasgow  district  is  chiefiy  celebrated  for  muslins  sad 
bandanas  ;  the  Nottingham,  for  laco  and  cotton  hosiery.  J  Lace.  Hosiert.1  Csl- 
ico  printing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  in  the  val- 
leys between  BUckbum.  Clitheroe,  and  Bury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  GUagoir. 
Dublin,  and  London.  The  principal  bleaching  works  are  in  the  nei^boonooa 
of  Bolton,  Blackburn.  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  the  course  and  progress  of  our  export  trade  in 
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•  flnt  aod  ]ut  jtixn  in  this  t&ble  ftre  compu'ed,  it  vrill  be  Been,  tl^t  wbila 
■tier  ofw(Li  eiported  in  183B  ig  groaKr  by  ITU  per  cent.  Ihin  the  Dumber 
id  in  1820,  tbe  increa^  in  tlw  declsred  value  ha«  been  scarcely  IB  per  cent.; 
ncB  prioe  ^Tud,  trbidi  in  IHJO  tfu  12,',d.,  haxing  f&Ucn  in  IKIS  to  £,VI. 
aBtit7«f  (wut  ezporled  btu  iacreawd  m  tho  Bune  period  39B  per  cent., 
b«  inenuB  in  th>  dedued  value  is  not  more  than  163  per  cent.  The  aTeraoe 
r  twiti,  io  1820,  WM  2b.  bfyi.,  md  in  I83B,  only  1».  3,-,d.  a-pound.  Wa 
di  film  KniM  Judgment  aa  to  the  econum;  nhicb  ba«  been  introduced  into 
cewoTmMialiaeture  belweea  11120  aad  1638,  and  are,  besides,  able  to  appor- 
It  which  appertaJDa  to  the  apinning  and  to  tlie  wcaiing  brancboa  reepec- 
-IwldlnK,  nbat  m«j  reaaoublj  be  BDppo««d,  that  the  aTenige  qualitiei  of 
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cloths  and  twist  should  have  been  the  same  at  both  periods.  The  dunisntica 
of  vahic  in  the  twist  amounts  to  47 1  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cloth  to  55 (  per  cent : 
hence,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sKiving  occurs  in  the  spinning  procesMSf-a 
circumstance  which  may  in  part  account  for  the  greater  proportionate  increue  la 
the  exportation  of  twist  and  yam. 

In  ^Ir  Daincs'  work,  an  account  is  given  of  the  extent  and  Talne  of  the  Britiah 
cotton  manufacture  in  1833,  of  which  tno  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Cotton-  wool  imported.  3(i3,656,837  lbs. ;  consumed  in  the  mannftifturc,  282.675,900  Ibfc  Y>n 
itpun  (deductiiiitr  1#  ox.  per  lb.  for  lou),  256,174,4(Ki  lbs. ;  number  of  banks  nun  (av«raging  40  to 
tlio  lb.),  in,24f{,976,<NK) ;  )cnf(th  of  yam  spun  (84(>  Tards  to  the  hank).  4,890.002,182  mllei.* 

Value  of  the  cottun-wool  consumed,  at  Vd.  per  lb.  £'8,244,683 ;  Talne  of  manafactures  eonsontd 
at  home,  i:i2,K79.a)3;  and  of  exporta,  £18,<M9.UUi» ;  makinK  total  annual  Talne  of  the  waaubf 
turc,  £31,.338,(»3.    Capital  employed  in  the  manufacture,  £34,UU0.000. 

Numberof  persons  supported  by  the  manufacture,  1.5(K),0IK)l  OperatiTes  In  the  qiinninc  ani 
iKTcavinff  factories  in  Enijlond,  9(H).UIH) ;  in  Scotland.  32,000 ;  in  Ireland,  fiOOO ;  total,  837.iioa  Htid- 
luom  weavers.  250,000.  Wages  earned  by  the  factory  operatiTes,  £6.044.000 ;  by  the  hand-taa 
weavers,  £4,375.000. 

Power,  moved  by  the  &ctories,  33.000  horses;  water,  11,000  do;  total.  44.000  horse-pont 
Number  uf  spindles,  9,333,(i00 ;  number  of  power4ooms,  100,000. 

In  1840,  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  entered  for  home  consumption  was  53l,197i^ 
lbs.,  bein^  an  increase  of  81  uer  cent,  beyond  the  amount  in  1833,  urtien  the  forei(oiof 
estimates  were  formed  ;  ana  the  Talue  of  the  exports  had  increased  to  £24,661,179 
(of  which  £7,0.9!),468  was  composed  of  yam  ana  twist),  being  an  aacmentatioa  flf 
33]  per  cent,  since  1833.  At  tue  present  time,  therefore,  we  may  &irly  estinit 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  as  being  at  least  £40,000,000.  and  tne  caiiittl 
invested  in  it  at  nearly  the  same.  This  last  estimate  of  the  capital  is  rnneh  Im 
than  what  the  above  proportions  would  indicate,  hayins  been  nuuie  on  the  aaiaa^ 
tion  that,  though  a  considerable  increaso  must  have  taxen  place  on  the  fixed  capi- 
tal on  buildings,  and  nuichinery.  since  1833,  it  is  probable  no  great  additioani 
been  made  on  the  floating  capital,  as,  owing  to  quicker  returns,  the  same  anoot 
now  suffices  for  the  transaction  of  a  larger  amount  of  business. 

The  foreign  countries  in  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  chiefly  jproeeeatedwiD 
bo  seen  from  the  account  given  in  last  article  of  the  production  and  distribatiMif 
the  raw  material.  It  exists  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  New  England  sUtMif 
America,  and  in  Franco,  in  each  of  which  the  produce  of  the  manuncture  nay  bi 
estimated  at  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  Great  Britain.^  It  is  also  advancing  in  SiJMf, 
Pnissia,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy.  Tho  Americans,  from  their  proximity  t$ 
the  cutton-gruwiug  districts,  possess  an  advanta/ro  in  those  articles  where  thevilM 
of  raw  mat4?rial  exceeds  that  of  the  workmausnip  :  and  in  Germany  and  Fraiei 
piThaps  a  superiority  exi:jts  in  some  descriptions  of  hosiery  and  yams ;  bat  ii  a 
gi.Micral  poiut  of  view,  Eugland  commands  a  superiority  over  all  the  nations  sf  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  in  other  countries  this  braacb  if 
industry  is  only  maintaiued  under  a  system  of  protection. 

lu  no  way  is  the  superiority  of  the  British  manufacture  more  strikingly  tbom 
than  in  the  extent  of  the  triumph  it  has  gained  over  the  cotton  fkbrics  of  ladii^ 
formerly  reckoned  so  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  nearly  all  the  govemmeou  ■ 
Eurone  thought  it  necessary  to  prohibit  them,  or  to  load  them  with  heavy  datM, 
iu  oraer  to  protect  their  own  manufactures.  Now,  however,  the  Britbh  manllft^ 
turcr  brings  tho  cotton  of  India  from  a  distance  of  12,000  miles,  commits  it  ts 
his  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms,  carries  back  their  products  to  the  Euli 
making  them  again  to  travel  1*2,000  miles  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  of  tks 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  this  voyage  of  24,000  miles,  the  cotton  manuftctand 
by  liis  machinery  becomes  less  costly  than  the  cotton  of  India  spun  and  wovea  hj 
the  hand  near  the  field  that  produced  it,  and  sold  at  the  nearest  market. 

A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  foreign  cottons,  and  of  '20  per  cent,  (m  nade- 
up  articles.  Partly  from  this  cause,  but  mainly  from  tho  superiority  of  the  Britiib 
manufacture,  the  importations  aro  comparatively  trifling,  chiefly  consistinc  ^ 
Indian  pieco  goods,  with  hosiery,  yarn,  and  other  articles  from  Germany  and 
France. 

COUPONS  (It.),  warrants  for  payment  of  the  periodical  dividends  on  pubUo 
stocks,  a  number  of  which,  being  apiH^nded  to  the  oonds,  arc  severally  cut  off  f<v 
presentation  as  tho  dividends  fall  due.  Tho  practice  of  appending  coupons  to 
Donds  prevails  chiefly  iu  reference  to  foreign  stocks. 

CO  V  ADO,  a  Portuguese  cloth  measure  equal  *2Gj|  Imperial  inches. 

*  Iu  cotton  yam  mcAHurc,  a  tlircad  =  .54  incites :  a  skein  or  rap  of  80  threads  =  120  purdi;  i 
lumk  ot  7  skeins  -  84<>  \arJit ;  u  t^plndle  of  10  hunks  =  15,1:20  yartu. 
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[D,  an  Oriental  oloth  measure.  In  Guna  it  is  equal  to  14^  Imperial  inches; 
bajjto  18 ;  in  Madras, to  18}  ;  and  in  Malacca, to  18^. 
ITCH,  OB  COWHAGE.  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  consists  of  the 
rowin|;  npon  the  pods  of  different  species  of  Mucuna,  a  lar^  twining  plant 
1  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  about  water- 
.  They  are  slender,  brittle,  easily  detached,  and  readily  stick  into  the  skin, 
odnce  an  intolerable  itching.  Cowitch  is  u.sed  as  a  vermifbge,  by  beinc 
irith  syrup  till  of  the  consiBtcncc  of  honey.  Before  the  pods  are  ripe,  and 
kin  lukrdened,  Uiey  are  employed  as  a  vegetable  like  kidney-beans,  and  are 
be  delicious. 

"RIES  (For.  Bueios  gimbot),  small,  white,  slossy  shells  (Cpprea  moneta\ 
a  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldlve  and  Laccadire  islands.  I'hey  are 
i  India  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  as  a  minor  currencv.  In  (Calcutta 
B  employed  in  Kauchau  accounts,  the  method  used  in  small  bazaars  by  the 
,  leckomng  4  cowries  =  1  gunda  ;  20  cundas  =  1  pun  ;  4  puns  =  1  anna  ; 
nnaa  =  1  cahnn.  The  value  of  the  cahun  fluctuates  accorcung  to  the  abun- 
ricarcity  of  cowries,  but  it  is  commonly  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  rupee; 
rate,  51  *J)  cowries  =  1  rupee. 

B.  a  erustaceous  animal  {Cancer  pagurut,  Linn.)  common  on  the  rocky 
of  Britain  and  Western  £uropo.  Crabs  are  brought  to  market  both  in  a 
kod  in  a  raw  state.  If  the  distance  be  great,  they  are  placed  in  a  well-box, 
a  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fishing  vessel ;  and  in  this  manner  they  aro 
mI  to  London  even  from  Norway  and  other  remote  parts.  The  animal  is  so 
BS  of  life,  that  it  does  not  lose  its  vital  powers  until  two  or  three  days  after 
the  sea.    May,  Jnne,  and  July  are  the  months  in  which  it  is  generally  out  of 

The  male  is  of  greater  value  than  the  female,  and  has  larger  claws.  Before 
ft  good  crab  is  known  by  the  roughness  of  its  shell,  particularly  on  the  claws. 
toiled,  its  quality  is  known  by  holding  the  claws  ti^nt,  and  shalung  the  body, 
irill  rattle  or  seem  as  if  water  were  in  the  inside,  if  it  be  not  in  perfection. 
B^  a  tree,  the  common  kind  of  which  iPyrtu  malut)  is  found  native  in 
arte  of  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Welsh 
ins.  Its  timber  is  compact,  and  answers  well  for  turning,  and  for  the 
I  parts  of  machinery.  On  a  rich  soil,  the  tree  yields  a  small  kind  of  apple, 
r  juice  of  which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern  methoos  of 
ig  Tegetable  acids,  was  in  request  under  the  name  of  verjuice.  Such  apples 
r  only  used  for  feeding  hogs. 

NAGE,  a  common  port-cuarge  for  the  use  of  a  crano  by  which  goods  are 
at  of  a  ship. 

NBERRi,  the  fruit  of  a  slender  trailing  kind  of  shrub,  of  which  there  are 
cies.  The  English  or  Russian  cranberry  {Ojn/coccun  paiuslris),  common  in 
8  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Scotland,  and  other  parts,  is  a  round,  austere,  red 
abont  the  size  of  a  common  currant :  the  ^Vmerican  cranberry  (O.  macro- 
I  resembles  the  othcr^  but  is  larger,  has  a  more  medicinal  taste,  and  is  con- 
of  inferior  quality ;  it  is  importivd  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  United 

Cranberries  are  much  used  by  the  pastry-cook  for  makiug  tarts  and  some 
f  marmalade. 

PE  (Fr.  Crtpe.  Gcr.  Flohr,  It.  Espumiila,  Por.  Sendal.  Sp.  Crespon), 
and  transparent  silken  fabric,  made  with  hard  silk  of  the  natural  colour, — 
rp  being  usually  composed  of  siuglcs,  the  shoot  frequently  of  the  same 
d,  but  sometimes  when  a  closer  texture  is  required,  of  two-thread  tram, 
mliar  appearance  of  this  article  is  given  to  it  in  the  operations  of  dyeing  and 
g  after  it  is  woven;  and  ^  difTureut  manufacturers  atiect  a  degree  of  m^s- 
,th  regard  to  their  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  crape,  possessing  or  imagining 
■ome  superiority  over  their  rivals  in  the  manufacture "  {Lardtier^  Silk 
^aeiure).  Craf>e  is  generally  dyed  black,  and,  from  its  sombre  appearance, 
rays  been  couMdered  as  adapted  to  mourning  vestments.  The  manufacture 
lUshed  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Somerset,  and  at  Pan- 
id  in  Middlesex,  but  it  has  of  kto  years  decreased.  [Silk  Manufacture.] 
.W-FISII,  a  long-tailed  erustaceous  animal  {Astacm  Jlumatili*)  of  the 
kind,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
rivers,  and  is  commonly  taken  by  nets  or  bundles  of  thorns  in  which  flesh 
ite  of  decomposition  is  placed. 

.YONS,  a  material  for  drawing,  are  of  two  kinds, — ^native  and  artificial. 

nner  is  generally  of  a  black,  white,  or  red  colour.    The  best  black  is  a 

of  earth  brought  from  Italy,  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 


i 
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moderately  hard  tcxtare.  Tho  best  white  ia  a  kmd  of  chalk,  and  ia  prooorod  in 
France ;  it  is  of  a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle.  Pioe-clay  ia  aomeliBef 
employed  aa  a  substitute,  though  of  an  inferior  tint.  Rea  crayon  is  a  clayey 
ochroous  kind  of  clialk.  The  artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  earths  of  difieRnt 
colours,  and  other  pif^cnts,  rolled  into  sticks  with  some  tenaciona  substance,  nidi 
as  milk  or  beer-wort. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.    [Tartar.] 

CREASOTE.    [Krkasote.] 

CREDIT  may  be  defined  to  be  that  confidence  which  snbsista  among  oommereitl 
men  in  regard  to  their  mercantile  aiTairs.  This  confidence  operates  in  Tariou 
ways.  It  disposes  them  to  lend  money  to  each  other;  to  bring  themselTes  onder 
yanous  pecumary  engagements  by  the  acceptance  and  indorsement  of  bills;  lad 
also  to  soil  and  deliver  goods  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent  promised  to  be  gifea 
at  a  subsequent  period.  In  a  society  in  which  law  and  the  sense  of  moral  dntvan 
weak,  aud  property  ia  consequently  mseoure,  there  will  of  course  be  little  confiaeBce 
or  credit,  aud  there  will  also  be  little  commerce. 

^  Tho  day,"  says  Mr  Thornton,  *'  on  which  it  suits  the  British  merchant  to  vo- 
chaso  and  scud  away  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  may  not  be  that  on  which  he  flndi 
it  convenient  to  pay  for  them.  If  it  is  made  necessary  for  him  to  give  ready  money 
in  return,  ho  must  always  have  in  his  hands  a  very  large  stock  of  monev;  and  for 
the  expense  of  keeping  this  fund  (an  expense  consisting  chiefly  in  the  loss  of  ii- 
tereHt)  ho  must  be  repaid  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  wnich  he  deals.  He 
avoids  this  charf|;e,and  also  obtams  time  for  preparing  and  adjusting  his  neconiiiy 
concerns,  by  buying  on  credit ;  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  for  his  goods  not  oy  moaey, 
but  by  the  delivery  of  a  note,  in  which  he  promises  the  money  on  a  future  day. 
He  is  thus  set  more  at  liberty  in  his  speculations  ;  his  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  buying  or  not  buying,  or  of  soiling  or  not  selling,  and  also  as  to  the  timeof  deing 
either,  may  be  more  freclv  exeririscd. 

^  But  tho  custom  of  taking  aud  of  giving  long  credit  has  its  inconvenieneestf 
well  as  its  advantages.  It  increases  tho  amount  of  the  bad  debts  incurred  in  the 
course  of  commercial  transactions.  The  apprehension  of  loss  is  therefore  eea- 
tinually  operating  on  tho  mind  of  the  lender  as  a  restraint  on  the  custom  <tf  gifiif 
credit,  wnilo  tho  compensation  he  receives  for  the  use  of  the  capital  which  be  m- 
plies  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  practice.  The  subsisting  state  of  crewt 
mav  in  general  be  considered  as  resulting  out  of  a  comparison  made  both  by  leaden 
ana  borrowers,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  each  discover  thattbey 
derive  from  giving  and  taking  credit.  Mercantile  confidence,  however,  is  not  alwayi 
dealt  out  in  that  proportion  in  which  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  it.    At       " 


periods  it  has  risen  to  a  most  unwarrantable  height,  and  bias  given  occasion  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  hurtful  speculations.— Evils  of  this  land,  however,  have 
a  tendency  to  correct  themselves.  I  n  a  country  possessed  of  commercial  knowMge 
and  experience,  confidence^  in  most  instances,  will  not  be  misplaced. 

**  Some  p^Tsons  are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  custom  of  buying  on  credit  is  joshed 
very  far,  and  a  great  quantity  of  individual  dealings  is  in  consequence  earned  oi 
by  persons  having  comparatively  little  property,  the  national  commerce  is  to  be 
considered  aA  unsupported  by  a  proper  capital ;  and  that  a  nation,  under  sack 
circumstances,  whatever  may  bu  its  ostensible  riches,  exliibits  tho  delusive  appctf- 
ance  of  wealth.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  buviiig  ea 
credit,  iu  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  supposes  the  habit  of  selliBg  ei 
credit  also  to  subsist,  and  to  prevail,  on  the  whole,  in  an  exactly  equal  de^;ree. 
In  resjMict  to  tho  foreign  trade  of  a  country,  the  practice  of  dealing  on  credit  indi- 
cates poverty  or  riches,  in  proiiortion  as  ttie  credit  generally  taken  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  credit  given."    (Essay  on  Paper  Credit,  p.  15-19.) 

Credit,  though  of  itsi'lf  it  can  add  nothing  to  capital,  yet  is  thus  often  the  ia- 
vigorating  iniiuenco  that  aids  the  processes  by  wnich  it  is  fed.  CapiMl  ToifM 
sometimes  be  frost-bound  and  stagnant,  did  not  credit,  as  it  were,  lend  the  heat  to 
thaw  it,  and  set  it  flowing.  Sup^sing  all  credit  to  be  prohibited,  every  capitaliA 
who  mav  be  incapable  of  employing  his  money  successrully,  vrill  either  not  invest 
it,  or  if  ne  does,  he  will  lose  it ;  while  those  who  have  no  capital,  but  are  possessed 
of  skill  and  capacity  for  its  profitable  management,  are  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
of  exercising  tiie  talent  and  activity  with  which  they  are  endowed,~at  least  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  might  be  most  efficiently  exercised.  In  both  ways  are  in- 
flicted private  injury  as  well  as  public  loss.  But  under  a  law  permitting  and  pri>- 
tecting  credit,  the  capital  in  the  community  is  brought  into  combination  with  the 
skill  of  tho  community,  and  the  result  b  the  most  productive  application  of  both. 
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le  obMmtioii8|  howerer,  mnet  be  nndemtood  as  haying  reference  to  thai 
of  clodh  which  is  conducted  upon  fixed  principles,  and  which  preraib 
Uy  UDong  perBons  in  business^  and  not  to  that  irregular  deeeription  of 
en  frequent^  takes  place  betwixt  the  retailer  and  the  consamer.  The 
1  a  graat  sooal  evil.  It  is  onposed  to  habits  of  frugality  and  prudence,  and 
9  branches  of  business  has  lea  to  such  flagrant  abuses  as  in  the  opinion  of 
M>  justify  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  In  a  well-written  pamphlet  by 
Rosaer,  solicitor,  titled,  **  Credit  Pernicious,"  and  which  producca  a  con- 
ila  sensation,  the  proposition  was  brought  forward,  "  That  in  a  great  variety 
■,  simple  eontract  debts  between  40s.  and  £100  shall  not  be  reeoyerable  by 
it  or  process  whatsoeTer."  Mr  Rosser's  proposed  regulations,  howerer,  are 
It  in  clearness  ;  and  the  exception  which  ne  would  make  of  debts  below  40s. 
of  itself  open  boundless  facilities  for  escaping  from  the  general  rule.  A  much 
plsn  has  been  adyanced  by  Mr  M*Culloch  Q>kiionary,  art.  Credit),  namely, 
I  »way  all  actions  for  debts  under  a  giyen  sum,  as  £50,  or  £100,  with  the 
Bzception  of  claims  for  wages,  or  for  labour  done  under  executory  contracts. 
nonld  be  at  least  a  simple  and  precise  regulation,  and  one  which  would  rarely 
of  beiDg  eyaded.  But  notwithstanding  the  eminent  authority  on  which  this 
tkA  is  recommended,  we  doubt  its  expediency.  Admitting  to  the  full  extent 
Is  that  haye  been  alleged  to  attach  to  the  existing  system  of  unrestricted 
and  the  right  of  society  to  refuse  its  recognition  m  any  compacts  between 
tvals,  wfaicn  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  their  general  nature  injurious,— we 
iflnd  public  opinion  would  scarcely  tolerate  somo  of  the  results,  outraging 
m  of  natural  justice,  which  the  working  of  the  proposed  law.would  proooce. 
VyWe  apprehend,  that  instead  of  generally  putting  down  the  present  practice 
in|p  and  selling  on  credit,  such  a  law  would  only  aggravate  its  wont  evils. 
Mnple  it  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  ox  the  usury  laws,  which, 
ain  cases,  rofhses  to  recognise  loans  of  money  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
than  five  per  cent.  The  effect  would  be,  that  the  premium  paid  by 
rtomer  for  the  accommodation  which  he  sought  would  be  raised.  Impro- 
penons  would  not  be  kept  out  of  tradesmen's  books  ;  they  would  only  be 
wsrely  fleeced. 

only  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  credit  system,  we  believe,  is  to  bo 
id.  not  by  altogether  depriving  the  creditor  of  his  right  to  recover  his  debt, 
rssteicting  the  exercise  of  that  right  to  its  legitimate  object.  On  the  principle 
tint  the  law  should  do  as  much  as  it  can  to  uphold  the  dignity  or  human 
L  wo  would  abolish  altogether  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  keep  that  infliction 
rfdy  for  its  proper  use — the  punishment  of  crime.  We  would  consider  the 
ir  as  having  no  claim  against  the  debtor  himself,  but  only  against  his  pro- 
Upon  the  same  views,  we  would  protect  likewise  so  much  of  the  debtor's 
iy  as  should  be  evidently  neccssanr  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for 
Zand  his  family.  The  workman^  tools  should  certainly  be  exempt  from 
if  and  also  the  more  indispensable  articles  of  his  household  fbmiture.^  ^  By 
hanges,  we  would  mitigate  whatever  is  unnecessarily  harsh  in  the  provisions 
l»w ;  but  we  should  look  to  other  influences  rather  than  to  any  that  legislation 
exert,  for  the  correction  of  mere  habits  of  improvidence,  and  the  protection 
.Tidoalfl  from  the  inconveniences  naturally  consequent  upon  their  own  volun- 
ett. 

so  views  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  lately  carried  into  practical  opera- 
•in  England  by  the  act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
ad  Insolvenct,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  5  &  G  Wm.  IV.  c.  70,  §  1,  which 
taa  that  DO  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  debt  not  exceeding  £8, 6s.  8d., 
ive  of  interiBst  and  expenses.  From  the  prevailing  state  of  public  opinion, 
donbt  can  be  entertained  that  these  laws  will  erelong  bo  followed  by  others 
lOre  ooniprehensive  character.    [Accommodation.   Bank.   Funds.  Monet.] 

BTE.     rCANDIA.] 

EW.    [Master.    Seaman.] 

yCU8.     [COLCOTRAR.] 

DREy  in  Hindoo  numeration,  signifles  ten  millions.  It  is  used  to  express 
Si  of  mpees  ;  and  as  each  lac  is  100,000  rupees,  or  nearly  £10,000,  the  crore 
■t  £li)00,000  steriingj 

9TON,  a  plant  uscdin  medicine,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  Ist,  The 
I  HffHumtf  a  native  of  India,  the  seeds  of  which  are  about  tho  size  of  a  small 
e,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one  side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  and 
fMd  in  » thin  ihciL    These  seeds  arc  the  most  poworftil  purgative  known. 
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"  Five  hundred  doses  may  be  contained  in  a  small  wafer  box.**  In  this  eoimtrf 
the  medicine  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  oil  expreseed  from  the  seeds.  Qd,  The 
Crotoji  cascarilia,  the  bark  of  which  finds  a  place  m  materia  medioa :  it  is  imported 
from  the  Bahamas,  cither  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  np  into  short  quills  ;  is  bnywii- 
ish,  resinous,  and  shining,  with  a  weak  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

CROWN,  a  silver  com  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  known  under  the  yarious  names  of  couronne,  ecu,  patagon,  and  scndo. 

CRUSADO.  the  name  given  to  two  Portngncse  coins :  the  old  cmsado,  or 
cnisado  of  cxcnance  of  400  rcis,  and  the  new  crusado  of  480  rcls.    [Poktuoil.] 

CUBA,  a  noble  West  India  island  and  Spanish  colony,  sitaated  at  the  mtnoco 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  long.  74"  11'  and  84"  68'  W.,  and  lat.  19*  47' iiwi 
23''  9'  N.  Area  about  43,000  square  miles,  beine  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
islands  together.  Population  about  900,000,  of  whom,  from  one-third  to  one-hilf 
are  whites,  nearly  one-third  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  people  of  colour.  Br 
the  former  Spauish  constitntion.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico^  being  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchy*  were  governed  like  tne  provinces  of  Old  Spain  :  they  are  now  under  the 
charge  of  a  captaiu-gcneral,  who  resides  at  Havana,  the  capital. 

A  chnin  of  hills  runs  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  bland  firom  E.  to  W.,  from  whidi  tin  Imi 
jmiduAlIy  inclines  on  lK)th  sidoa  towards  the  coast.  The  country  is  broken  into  hlU  and  TsDcgri 
and  plains.  Tlic  Rides  of  the  hills  are  in  some  situations  cultivated,  and  are  fttnerally  fertile;  M  ' 
tlic  soil  is  liable  to  be  wtuhed  off  bv  heavy  rains.  The  valleys  and  plains  oompoM  nearly  fooHUthi 
of  the  island,  and  are  extremely  productive,  being  in  thia  respect  umtquaUed  In  the  Vol 
Indies,  except,  perhaps,  by  some  parts  of  Ilayti  and  Guiana ;  only  a  very  nnall  extent,  hoiienr. 
is  under  cultivation.  There  are  verv  few  rivers,  and  none  large ;  and  a  great  poition  of  thef ' 
is  subject  to  severe  drous^hts.  This  aisadvantat^  is  remedied  in  someplaces  by  divertingther 
of  the  streams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  climate,  although  tropical,  indicatea  a  tiai 
to  that  of  the  temiierate  zone.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  b  73",  and  of  Havaaa  IT- 
The  mean  annual  lieat  of  Havana,  in  July,  the  hottest  month,  is  84*;  the  mean  of  the  coMesl  ii 
70*^.  and  the  depression  of  the  themiometor  to  55**  is  rare.  The  N.  winds  are  aomctinMe  vMcBl; 
but  hurricanes  occur  less  frequently  than  in  the  other  Antilles.  The  chief  mincvai  prodnct  ii 
copper,  tlie  mines  of  which,  near  iSontia^,  have  of  late  yoan  attract^  oon^crable  attcntiae: 
several  are  worked  by  Knirlish  and  American  companies,  and  a  consideimble  quantity  of  oteii  sal 
to  .Swansea,  iii  Wal«,  to  be  smelted.  fCoppRR.]  The  leading  olijeets  of  Oiltnre  are  ngar,  eoffoti 
and  tobacco,  which  form  the  groat  staples  of  the  island ;  a  varietv  of  other  tropical  eoiniBodid0 
are  produced ,  but  not  In  large  quantities.  Malxe,  rice,  beans,  and  a  little  wheat  are  raised,  tk0e|^ 
not  sufficient  for  the  demand :  also  plantains,  yuca,  yams,  and  potatoee,  which  fonn  ike  did 
support  of  the  coloured  peojtle  and  ulavca.  Immense  tracts  of  land  are  need  only  as  pasfon;  vd 
the  number  of  cattle  is  conbidenible. 

The  means  of  internal  coiuniunii^ation  are  very  defective,  and  after  xaln  the  roads  tie  qeift 
impassable ;  but  the  island  being  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  the  planter  is  enabled  to  hriaf  bii 
produce  to  the  son  without  a  long  land-Journey.  Hence  the  activity  of  the  eoasting-tmle,  h 
which  a  proditriouit  number  of  small  vessels  arc  employed  in  conveying  the  produce  to  Ilavana***! 
the  other  ports  of  .shipment.  Of  late  years,  several  railways  have  been  formed ;  the  prindptlllM 
(opened  in  18.%)  being  from  Havana  to  Guines,  a  distance  of  4ft  miles. 

The  commerce  of  the  inland  has  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  half-centorv,  more  af>^ 
cially  since  IWiO,  when  the  Spanish  colonixU  system  was  relaxed,  and  the  ports  of  the  island  opeMd 
to  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  18.37*  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $310,346.407 ;  the  priadpsl 
articles  being— sugar,  !),0(K),05.'{  arroba*,  value,  $7.9^.546;  coffee,  2,lS3,5R7am>bai;  molswwi 
1 14,976  hogsheads ;  cigars,  792,4.-^8  lbs.,  value,  $1 .267,4% ;  leaf  tobacco,  SM0,948 ;  besidas copper, 
nmi,  wax,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  commodities  of  smaller  valueu  To  each  of  Che  qoairtm 
here  specified  about  a  fourth  part  may  be  added  on  account  of  chmdestine  exportations  nom  lbs 
unliccnMcd  portit.  In  the  same  year,  the  imports  amounted  to  $23,940,357.  chiefly  eomistiu  of 
grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  from  the  United  Ktates,  linens,  cottons,  wine,  luirdware,andaviiM7 
of  other  manufactured  articles.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  the  United  States,  the  fanpoftsikeB 
which  amounted,  in  1837.  to  $6,646,!»55,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  $1,3«3JC& 
This  preponderance  of  the  States  in  the  trade  of  Cuba  arises  from  their  fiimiilniig  a  D«ir 
and  ready  market  for  all  the  exports  of  the  island,  and  from  their  being  able  to  supply  pcoviiioai 
in  abundance.  Hpain,  since  the  loss  of  her  colonies  on  the  mainland,  endeavoors  to  luni  to  grcstcr 
advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  and  her  trade  ranks  next,  in  point  of  extent,  to  tlmt  of  tke 
United  States.  The  smaller  share  possessed  by  Great  Britidn  is  mainly  attributable  to  bcr  aol 
admitting  the  productions  of  Cuba  into  her  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  her  own  ooloiiisk 

The  other  states  which  participate  most  largely  in  the  commerce  of  the  island,  are  the  fonaer 
Spanish  colonies,  the  Uanse  Towns,  and  France ;  also  Russia,  to  which  conaidenble  quaatiticiof 
produce  arc  exported. 

The  value  of  the  imports  we  have  noticed  docs  not  include  negro  slaves,  of  whom  aboot  f5,W 
are  annually  brought  into  Cuba;  and  to  the  low  price  of  labour  thus  induced  is  in  part  attrfbuted 
the  increased  production  which  has  lately  taken  place.  This  infamous  traffic  b  said  to  be  protMfed 
by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  island  more  securdy  under  the  domiakm  of 
Spain.  Bv  an  ordinance  of  12th  March  1837,  free  coloured  people  are  prohibited  from  evso  Isod- 
ing  on  its  shores. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  annually  enter  the  ports  is  about  2500,  one-half  of  which  are  frooi 
the  United  States ;  about  740  Spanish ;  nearly  2(N)  English ;  50  French,  and  the  same  nnmker 
lh)m  the  Uanse  Towns  and  the  Netherlands,  respectively. 

Uavana,  the  chief  port  and  oipltal  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  tbs 
New  WorM,  stands  on  the  N.  W.  skle  of  the  island,  in  23"  9^  N.,  82*  28"  W.,  on  a  promoBtory 
formed  on  one  side  by  the  open  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  laiye  bay  nearly  S|  miles  ia  irtdia; 
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rel^O»f)00,  of  which  netfiy  one-half  reside  without  the  walk.  The  entntnce  into  the  harbour 
now  and  deep ;  and  defended  on  the  E.  bv  the  Moro  Ca«tle,  and  on  the  W.  by  FuntaL 
U  opcm  hito  a  eeeore  and  qiadous  batin,  where  there  it  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  line-of -battle 
iWuL    About  I SDO  diipe  enter  annually. 

The  diicf  other  porte  are,  on  the  N.  tide  of  the  island,  Matanzai,  and  on  the  S.  dde  Santiago- 
Sc-Cnba  and  Trinidad.  Besides  theae,  the  following  are  licensed  for  foreign  trade :— Puerto- 
Ptincipe,  Baracoa,  Gibara,  Cienfncigos,  and  Manzanillo. 

MKAStTBKS  A!fD  WKIOHTS,  MONKY,  DUTTK9,  &C. 

3  per  cent.,  besides  the  baianza  duty  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  duties  previously 
ascertained.  The  chief  deviation  from  these  ad 
valorem  duties  is  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  if 
imported  from  a  foreign  country  in  a  foreign 
veweJ,  is  $9i  per  barrel,  but  if  from  a  foreign 
country  in  a  Spanish  vesMi,  S8|  per  barrel ;  be- 
sides the  balanxa  of  1  per  cent. 

The  export  duty  on  produce,  if  sent  to  Spain 
in  a  Spanish  vessel,  is  xk  per  cent. ;  if  to  a  foreign 
port  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  4i ;  and  if  in  a  foreign 
vessel  to  a  foreign  port,  6i  per  cent.  These  ex- 
port duties  are  exclusive  of  the  bahinza  duty  of  1 
po"  cent.  On  sugar,  the  export  duty  is  3  reals 
per  box,  if  shipped  in  a  Spanish,  and  4  reals  if  in 
a  foreign  vessel ;  on  tobacco,  in  foreign  vessels  to 
a  foreign  port,  12i  per  cent. ;  in  Spanish  vessds 
with  a  foreign  destination,  G^  ;  and  in  Spanish 
vessels  to  a  SpanUh  port,  H  per  cent. ;  on  the 
precious  metals  exported  to  a  loreign  port,  gold, 
U.  and  silver  %i  per  cent. 

The  Revenue*  ol  iht  island,  on  an  average  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  1837,  amounted  to 
$8,948,681  per  annum ;  of  whicii  the  import  and 
exiiort  duties  formed  61  per  cent.,  and  tlie  inter- 
nal taxoH,  221  per  cent. 

A  British  Loan  was  raised  in  1835  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  railroad  between  Iluvana  and 
CJuincs.  Its  nominal  capital  is  £450,450,  which 
was  issued  at  91  per  cent.,  in  bonds  for  £100, 
£250,  and  ,i'500  each ,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest ; 
and  having50coupi>nsforthedividend8,  which  are 
due  in  Loudon  on  5th  March  and  5tli  September. 
It  wa« agreed  that  asinkingfundsliould commence 
in  1839,  in  order  to  redeem  the  whrile  by  18(>o, 
either  by  purchase,  or  payment  at  i>ar  by  draw- 
ing lots.  This  loan  is  secured  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  railway,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Itoyal  Com« 
merciol  and  Agricultural  Society  of  CuImu 


Mm$wa  ami  IFri^Ut.— The  standards  of 
^pain  ara  those  nneraUy  in  use.    In  trade  the 
Ulowinf  proportiora  are  commonly  observed  :— 
1(9  varas  =;  100  Inop.  yards,  or  1  vara  =  331  Imp. 
■ebis;  the  fanesa  =  3  Winchester,  or  2*9  Imp. ; 
Mikels ;  the  arroba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  4*1  Eng- 1 
Ub  wiae  ^Uons,  or  3*42  Imp.  gallons ;  the  quin- ,' 
al  of  4  anrobas,  each  of  25  lbs.  =  lOlt  lbs.  avoir- 
lopois,  or  1  arroba  =  25  lbs.  7  oa.  avoirdupois. 

jfeMQb^Acooonts  are  stated  in  dollars  divided 
Bio  •  raals,  each  of  34  maravedis,  which  are 
sooTcrted  by  merchants  at  tlie  flxed  rate  of  $444 
or  £lOO,  or  nearly  4s.  6d.  per  dollar;  the  varia- 
ioM  of  odiuite  being  made  by  per  centages 
9(M  the  amoants  In  sterling.  Bills  on  London 
w  drawn  at  90  days*  sight ;  and  the  course  of 
BdMUigo  fluetnatca  tmm  about  6  to  20  per  cent 
the  quotation  at  Havana,  Oct.  19, 
**  14|  per  cent  premium,**  or  £114, 
as  above  =  bill  on  London  for 


EMl  At8percent.premiumthedoUar=:4s.2d. 

of  the  island  consists  of  gold 

dollars,   and   their  aHquot    ports. 

Doluul]    Paper  money  is  un* 


The 


Ae  DfUiet  are  mostly  ad  valorem,  the  valoa- 
hae of  thegoods  being  as  far  as  possible  flxed 
qr  tho  taiiiir  On  Spanish  goods  brought  direct 
ken  tha  Peninsula,  it  b  6i  per  cent. ;  but  if 
wma^A  in  foreipi  veas^  14i ,  and  in  some  cases, 
Wk  per  cent.  On  foreign  goods  from  Spain  in 
iMush  vessels,  lo^  per  cent.,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
M  per  cent.  On  foreign  goods  imported  from  a 
inmm  etwmtry  in  Spaush  venels,  144  per  cent., 
usi  m  amne  cases  lf£^.  On  goofb  imported  from 
kisNifn  country  in  a  foreign  vessel,  21i,  and  in 
one  cases  27i  per  cent.  To  these  import  duties 
kcre  la  always  added  a  supplementvy  duty  of 


OdM  waa  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
■  UUI.  In  1762,  Havana  was  taken  by  the  UritUh,  but  it  was  restored  to  8pain  at  the  peace  of 
iTttl  The  island  derives  great  political  importance  from  its  position,  which  gives  it  a  control 
nw  the  trade  between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  round  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
IB  voMOb  retnmhig  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  uf  South  America,  ore  under  the  ncccs- 
ttf  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio,  and  proceeding  homeward  bv  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  order  to 
ivoU  tho  opposing  force  of  that  current,  and  of  the  trade-wind  w)iich  they  have  to  encounter  in 
iWswmtiiin  a  puMge  either  by  the  Windward  or  Mona  Passages,  situated  restpectively  at  tho  W. 
ad  K  CKtremities  of  UaytL 

CUBEBS  (Du.  Koebeben.  Fr.  Cubebe*.  Gor.  Kubeben.  It.  Cuiebi.  Per.  Co- 
Mac  Rufl.  Kubebu.  Sp.  Cubebat,  Jav.  Kumtikwf),  a  kind  of  pepper,  composed 
if  the  dried  pedicelled  berries  of  the  shrub  Piper  cubeba,  a  native  or  Java.  They 
m  about  the  size  of  black  peppercorns,  but  somewhat  wrinkled,  and  having  a 
htKt  slender  stalk.  Their  colour  is  externally  gray,  their  smell  aromatic,  and 
dieir  taste  warm  and  oamphoraceous.  Cubebs  are  imported  into  Europe  from 
Bata^ia  and  Canton,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  of  length,  equal  18  inches,  or  ^th  of  a  fathom. 

CUCUMBER,  the  cooling  fruit  of  a  well  known  annual  iVucumis  sativut)  of 
irhieh  sereral  yarieties  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  mostly  in  hothouses,  the 
plant  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  us  as  a  salad  or 
sondiment ;  but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  it  is  grown  in 
Belds,  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes,  especially 
infing  mmmer ;  and  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  repeatedly  noticed  iu 
scriptnre. 

Wild  Cvcuvber,  or  SquiRTiNO-oouaD,  a  perennial  {Momordica  elaterium\  is  a 
iid?e  of  the  S.  of  Europe.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  1^  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
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lowing  articles  may  be  landed  without  npoHt 
entry,  or  warrant.— diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh 
flsli  uf  Hritii>h  talctnf;.  and  imported  in  British 
ships,  turbots  and  lubstcn,  frcali,  however  taken 
or  Imported. 

Manifist,  (  3.  Nofroods  to  he  imported  in  any 
British  Hhip.  nor  tobacco  in  any  ship,  unless  the 
master  hiive  on  hoard  a  manifest  thereof,  made 
out  and  dated  and  signed  hv  him  at  the  place  of 
taking  on  board,  and  authcnticatod  as  herein 
uFter  provideil.  Every  manifest  must  set  forth 
the  name  and  tonnngo  of  the  hhip,  the  name  of 
the  miLstcr  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  sliip  be- 
longs,  and  of  the  place>  of  loadinji;  and  destination, 
renpectively,  and  contuin  a  i>articnlar  account 
aim  description, — of  all  the  packages  on  board, 
with  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  faorts  of  goods 
and  difTerent  kindii  of  each  sort  contuined  therein 
(to  the  l>ost  of  the  master's  knowledge)  and  of  the 
particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose, 
and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and 
consignees,  as  far  as  the  same  can  bo  known  to 
the  master ;  and  to  such  |)articular  account  sluUl 
be  subjoined  a  general  account  or  recapitulation 
of  the  total  number  of  the  packngCAof  each  sort, 
dp-jtcribing  the  same  by  their  usual  names,  or  by 
such  descriptions  as  the  same  can  best  be  known 
by,  and  the  diflerent  goods  therein,  and  alio  the 
total  qiuintitics  of  the  different  goods  stowed 
loose.  Kvery  manifest  for  tobacco  muht  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  manifest  for  other  gttods,  and 
muAt  contain  the  particular  weight  of  toh.icco  in 
each  houxhead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the 
tare.  If  the  tobacco  l)e  the  produce  of  the  do- 
minions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  number  of  the 
parcels  within  each  hogshead,  cask,  or  cose,  must 
be  htateil. 

§  4.  Before  any  ship  Is  cleared  out  from  onv 
British  possession  abroad,  or  from  Cliina,  with 
any  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master 
must  produce  the  manifest  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  or  other  proper  oflicer,  who  ohall 
certify  upon  the  same  the  date  of  production. 
In  places  within  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 

Company,  the  servant  of  the  Company  who  dc- i  .   _  „  „_ 

livers  the  la.<>t  despatches,  and  in  China  the  chief  quired,  and.  if  required  by  thecoUectoror 
Buporcnrgo  of  the  Company,  is  the  proper  officer  troller,  must  produce  any  bill  of  lading,  or  a  trit 
for  authenticating  the  manifest.  [This  provision  copy,  for  any  and  every  part  of  the  carjBO,  nA 
will  be  ntfected  by  the  alterations  in  the  privileges  answer  all  questions  rclatiiig  to  the  smp  tii4 
of  the  Company  by  the  act  .3  iV  4  Wni.  IV.  c.  H5.]  cargo,  and  crew  and  voyage;  and  in  cMe  uf 

{5.  Bt'ft)rethedep.irturu  of  a  ship  from  a  place  failure  in  these  requisites,  or  £ilsebood  la  per- 


port  of  the  ship ,  and  ■nbscribe  ft  dedanlion  to  Ite 
truth  of  the  aame,  before  the  collector  or  comp* 
troller.  The  report  must  state  the  marks,  nnrn- 
bers,  and  contents  of  all  the  parcels  of  goods  oq 
board  and  tbo  particulars  of  goods  stowed  InoR- 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  ai  the  |daeei 
where  thoy  were  taken  on  board,  and  of  tbs 
burden  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  coiuitry  wben 
she  was  built,  or,  if  British,  of  the  |H>rt  of  registrr, 
and  of  tho  country  of  the  owners,  and  of  lbs 
name  and  country  of  the  master,  and  of  the  mm- 
ber  of  the  navigators,  stating  how  many  ait  of 
the  country  to  which  the  sliip  belong*,  and  bo* 
many  of  some  other  country.  The  report  mart 
further  deebure,  whether  and  in  what  ea^es  meh 
ship  has  broken  bulk  in  the  eourse  of  her  vo)im, 
ana  what  part  of  the  cargo,  if  any,  i»  inteoacd 
for  importation  at  the  port,  and  what  part.  If 
any,  for  hnpurtation  at  another  port,  un  vfast, 
if  any,  is  prohibited  except  to  be  warehooHd 
for  eiportation,  and  what,  if  any,  is  intended  br 
exportation  in  such  ship,  and  wtiat  surplus  vum 
or  stock  remain  on  board,  and,  if  a  British  ship, 
what  foreign-made  sails  or  cordagi\  not  bciqs 
iftanding  or  running  rigging,  are  in  use  on  board. 
The  master  fiiiling  to  report,  or  making  a  fibs 
report,  forfeits  £100. 

9  9.  Tho  muster  of  erery  reiflel  con^  fma 
Africa  who  has  taken  on  ooard  natives,  niat 
state  in  the  report  how  many  he  has  on  board, 
imdcr  penalty  of  £IW,  and  he  or  the  owntis 
must  enter  into  bond  to  the  extent  of  £W  to 
relieve  parishesof  any  expense  fromsuchAMcu^ 
or  bo  liable  \n  a  penalty  of  .£2<i0. 

S  10.  If  the  master  report  contents  of  peeka^ei 
as  unknown,  they  may  be  opened  by  the  oflkns. 
and  forfuited  if  prohibited,  or  charsed  with  dutj 
if  importable  for  home  use;  unlm  la  cHbei 
case  the  commissioners,  in  considerationoftbi 
sort  or  quality  of  the  goods,  or  the  small  nte  of 
duty  paj-able  on  them,  see  lit  to  deliver  than  far 
exportation. 

S  1 1.  The  master,  at  the  time  of  making  repnt, 
must  deliver  to  tho  collector  or  comptroUw  lb* 
uunifcst  of  the  cargo  where  a  manifest  ii  r*- 


bcyond  the  se.isnot  undor  the  British  dominions, 
where  toliooco  has  been  taken  on  board  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  master  mu^t  produce  the 
manif.'.st  to  the  iiritish  cotimuI  or  otiior  chief 


formance,  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  pn- 
duced  have  nut  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  sock 
copy  have  not  been  received  or  made  by  bin 
proviuut>ly  to  hit  leaving  the  place  when  the 


ufnccr,  if  any  such  rcftidu  at  or  near  the  place, '  goods  uere  shipped,  the  master  forfeits  £Vf^ 
who  iini>t  certify  upon  it  the  date  of  production.  |     §  I'J.  If  p:ut  of  the  cargo  oif  any  ship  for  vtkli 

{ (>.  If  the  manifest  is  wanting,  or  if  any  goods :  a  niunifost  i-*  required  be  re]Kirted  for  imports- 
contained  in  it  be  not  on  board,  tho  matitcr  for-  tion  at  some  other  port,  the  collector  and  OMsp* 
feits  £UH).  I  trollur  of  the  port  at  which  »ome  part  his  beet 

§  7.  The  master  of  every  ship  required  to  have  deliverc:l,  must  notify  such  delivery  oo  the  oubi- 
a  manifest,  mu.'it  produce  it  to  any  officer  of  the  '  ""        '     " 
cuHtoms  who  shall  come  on  board  after  iii-s  arrival 
within  four  IcaguoH  of  the  coa^it,  and  who  jiliall 
demand  an  inspection:  and  the  master  mu>t 
deliver,  to  the  officer  who  first  demands  it.  a 


fu^t,  and  return  the  wmc 

S  13.  Every  ship  must  come  as  quickly  up  to 
the  projier  place  of  mooring  or  unhiding,  as  tbe 
nature  uf  tlie  port  will  admit,  and  without  toocb- 
ing  at  any  other  place ;  and  must  in  proceedinf 


true  copy  of  the  manifest  signed  by  hiniM-lf ;  and  thither  bring  to  at  stations  api)ointed  by  the  coo- 


must  deliver  another  copy  to  anv  officer  who 
may  be  the  first  to  demand  it  within  the  limits 
of  the  port  to  which  the  hhip  is  Ixiund.  The 
officors  iiiUHt  notify  on  the  manifest  and  copies 
the  date  of  production  of  manifest  and  receipt 
of  coi»ics,  and  transmit  the  copies  to  the  col- 


missioners  for  boarding  by  oibcerA ;  and  after  s^ 
nv.ll  she  mui^t  not  remove  except  directly  to  torn* 
other  proper  place,  and  with  the  knowkdee  of 
the  proper  officer,  on  penalty  of  .t'lOU  by  lbs 
master.  The  commissioners  may  appoint  proper 
phices  for  the  mooring  or  unlading  of  ships  iiu- 


loctor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  the  Porting  toltacco,  and  where  such  MiipsonJy  shsQ 
v&uel  is  first  bound,  and  return  the  manifest  to  be  moored  or  unladen  ;  and  in  casu  the  pace  » 
tho  master.    A  master  failing  to  pro<luce  the .  uppoint<.>d  be  not  within  some  dock  surruundcd 


four  hours,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  uiake  re-  £iO, 


cus 


2;w 


cus 


f  14.  Tike  proper  ofRcen  may  board  >hip«Brriv- 
iag,  and  maaln  on  board  ontli  all  the  )r(»odR  have 
MO  duly  delivered  ;  and  Nich  officftn  mii^t  have 
free  accoa  to  every  pnrt  of  tbe  sliip,  with  p4»wer 
to  &sten  do«it  natcliways,  and  to  mark  any 
good*  before  landins;,  and  to  lock  up,  soal,  mark, 
or  otherwise  «ecure  any  goods  on  txiard ;  and  if 
■ny  place,  or  any  box  or  chest,  be  locked,  and 
tlie  kvys  be  withheld,  such  officers,  if  they  be  of  a 
icpee  superior  to  tiilesnnen  or  watermen,  may 
open  them  in  the  best  manner  in  their  powrr : 
aad  If  thvy  be  tideuuen  or  watermen,  or  only  of 
that  degree,  they  mutt  Mnd  for  their  Miponor, 
«bo  may  so  open  theni.  If  goods  l»e  fuund  con- 
nalcd,  they  become  forfeited :  and  if  the  officers 
place  any  lock,  mark,  or  wal  upon  any  g-KNb  on 
board,  aiid  they  are  wilfully  oi>ened,  altered .  or 
broken  before  due  delivery,  or  if  any  of  the  goods 
be  oecretly  convejed  away,  or  if  the  hatchways, 
after  having  been  fiwtenvd  down  by  the  officer, 
he  opeoed.  the  master  forfeits  £101). 

1 15.  When  government  ships,  British  or  fi>r- 
iVi.1iave  good*  on  board,  the  commandin:;  (ifficiT 
■met,  before  unloading,  or  wtien  called  oh  by  an 
oOcer,  deliveranaecountofqiuUity  and  quantity, 
markiiaiid  numbers,  and  names  of  shippers  and 
coiiilgiieea,  and  subscribe  declaration,  and  answer 
nestlom,  &c,  as  above,  mider  penalty  of  i,'l(N>. 
Soeta  ahipe  are  liable  to  luch  searches  as  uior- 
chaat  ships,  and  officers  mav  enter  them,  and 
bring  on  more  Into  tbe  Quoen^i  warehouNe  goods 
Ibond  on  hoard :  subject  to  such  regulations  in 
n^pttt  of  British  ships  of  war,  as  may  be  directed 
b|y  the  Treasury. 

1 16L  The  master  of  every  Britl4i  shin  rctnming 
mnunj  British  possesMons  in  tbe  W  est  Indies, 
met,  within  ten  day*  of  arrival,  deliver  to  the 
eoBeetor  or  comptroller  a  list  of  the  naine«  and 
diwrtpCtons  of  the  crew  on  hoard  at  the  time  of 
oharfng  tmsa  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
crew  OB  board  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  West 
ladies,  and  of  every  aeaman  who  has  deserted  or 
died  during  the  voyage,  with  the  amount  of  w:ip» 
due  at  the  time  of  drath,  ond  mwtt  subiicrilie  a 
deriaratkm  at  the  foot  of  snch  list,  to  ith  truth. 
Evcrv  makter  omitting  forfeits  £5iK  Tlie  liitt  is 
kffpc  by  the  collector  for  the  inspection  of  all  in- 
temted. 

Enttf,  I  17.  Every  importer  must,  within 
ioarteen  days  aiter  arrival,  make  ]H;rfi-ot  entry  in- 
wards, or  entry  by  bill  of  sight,  (if  the  impnrt<>d 
foods,  and  land  the  goods ;  and  in  d<;fnult,  offici-rs 
■my  convey  them  to  the  Qu(>en'B  warelionse. 
When  the  cargo  of  a  ship  has  iK^n  dischurgt-d. 
with  the  exception  only  of  a  sm-ill  quantity,  the 
oAeeis  may  convey  such  remaining  giHMls,  and 
may  at  any  time  con  vey  small  pnokngt>s  or  parceU 
to  the  warehouse,  although  the  fourteen  days 
have  not  expired,  to  be  kci>t  wniting  due  entry 
doring  their  remainder.  If  the  duties  on  goo^l's 
ID  conveyed  to  the  Queen's  warehouse  be  not  |)aid 
within  3  months  after  the  14  days,  with  charges 
of  removal  and  rent,  they  must  i>o  sold,  and  tlio 
produce  applied,  fir!>t  to  the  payment  of  freiplit 
and  charges,  next  of  duties ;  tbu  overplus,  ir  any , 
fohig  to  the  proprietor. 

S  IV.ThepcrMinenteringgoods  inwards(whethor 
far  rajment  of  duty,  or  to  lie  warehoused  upon 
flic  ilrrt  perfect  entrv,  or  for  parment  of  duty  upon 
the  goods  being  taken  out  of'  the  warchouhv,  or 
iriicther  such  goods  be  free  of  dut  v) ,  inu»t  deliver 
tetheeoUectoror  comptrullera  hill  of  entrv.  fairly 
written  [or  by  1  Ac  a  Vict.  c.  1 13,  S  3,  pnnted  ur 
pnrtlv  written  and  partly  printed]  in  words  at 
kngtB,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of 
the  master,  and  of  the  place  whence  the  good:« 
were  broaght,  and  the  dt>acription  and  Hituiation 
of  the  warehouse—if  they  are  to  he  warehoused, 
and  the  name  of  the  penK>n  in  whose  name  they 
are  to  be  entered,  ana  tlieir  quantity  and  descrip- 
tion, and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the 


packxiges ;  and  in  the  nuirgin  he  mnst  delineate 
the  niark.4  and  number*  of  such  packages;  and 
he  muht  pay  down  any  duties  payable  upon  the 
goodH.    lie  must  deliver  at  the  'same  time  two 
ur  more  duplic:it09.  as  the  case  may  require,  in 
'  wtiich  sums  and  numliurs  m.iy  be  exprrssed  in 
flstures.    The  partii.  ul.-m  mubt  l>e  written  and 
arrai  ged  in  .>iuch  furm  and  manner,  and  the 
:  number  of  ."ueh  dupiicatci  must  be  such  as  the 
I  collector  and  comptnilliT  may  require ;  and  tlie 
:  hill  )>eing  duly  bigncd  by  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller, and  transinittf«l  to  the  landing  waiter,  is 
'  his  warrant  for  the  landing  or  delivering. 

(  111.  Every  perwu  making  such  entry  without 
con.nent  of  the  proprietur  or  consignee,  fur  c\cry 
offHnec  forfeits  £h  0 ;  but  the  penalty  does  not 
e&tend  to  pennMis  acting  under  the  dircitions  of 
the  scvenil  di»ck  companies,  or  other  corporate 
bodie-s  authorixL-<1  by  law  to  pass  entries. 

§  :fo.  No  entry  or  warrant  is  valid,  unless  the 
I  particulars  in  the  entry  correspond  with  those  In 
'  the  report,  and  m  the  man  if  est,  and  the  certificate 
:  or  other  document,  where  anv  is  required,  by 
I  which  the  importation  or  entry  U authorized,  nor 
iunU>s9  tlie  goo«Is  be  properly  de«ciibed  in  the 
entry  by  the  denominations,  and  with  the  char- 
acters and  cin-uinHtanees,  ace<inling  to  wjiieh 
they  are  charged  « itii  duty,  or  may  be  imported, 
either  for  use  or  ex|>ortlition  ;   and  go^Mls  nut 
duly  entered,  remnvird  frcmi  any  ship  or  ware- 
house, or  for  thf  delivery  of  which,  or  for  any 
order  for  the  delivery  of  which,  from  any  ware* 
houw.  dfiiumd  is  made,  are  forfeited. 

{ :fl.  if  goods  be  cluirgcd  to  pay  duty  according 
to  the  number,  mcasurts  or  weight,  such  num- 
lier,  measure,  or  weight  must  be  stated  in  tlie 
entry ;  and  if  they  be  charged  acconling  to  value, 
such  value  must  be  stated  and  affirmed  by  de- 
claration of  the  importer  or  his  known  agent, 
written  ution  the  entrv,  and  attested  by  his  sig- 
nature. If  the  goods  be  chargeable  at  the  disciv- 
tion  of  the  officer*  by  eithrr  criterion,  both  must 
lie  5tate<I.  A  person  making  tlir  declaration  un- 
authorized, as  by  §  19.  furfeitA  .t'l()0. 

The  declaration  in  as  follows : — 

••  I,  A.  li.,  of  [itluce  of  ^tfie]  do  hereby  de- 
clare, that  1  am  |.tne  importer,  ur  uuthurizeil  by 
the  imi>orter],  of  the  Koods  contained  in  this 
L-ntry.  and  thut  I  enter  the  raiuo  [tUiting  trkieh^ 
i/jktrt  oiihj]  at  the  sum  of  .     Witness 

my  hand,  the  day  of 

"  A.  B." 

$  22.  If  it  appear  to  the  officers  that  goody  are 
not  valutMl  according  to  their  tnie  value,  they 
may  detain  and  iM>curo  them,  and  (within  5  da>'s 
from  the  landing,  if  in  the  ports  of  London, 
Leith.  or  Dublin,  or  within  7  days  if  in  any  other 
port),  take  them  for  tiie  u«e  of  the  crown  ;  and 
if  a  different  rate  tio  cluirgi-d,  according  as  the 
value  of  the  gr)odH  is  describt'd  as  above  or  below 
any  particular  price,  and  they  are  valued  in  the 
I'litry  for  the  lower  rate,  and  it  appear  to  the 
officers  that  they  are  liable  to  the  hiirher  rate, 
they  moy  Imj  bo  taken.  The  cnmniis.«ioners,  in 
Hiich  casen,  cau^e  the  amount  of  f^iich  valuation, 
together  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  duties  paid  up«in  ••ntry,  to  l»e  paid  to  the  im- 
porter or  pmpri'tor  In  full  satisfaction,  and  dis- 
I>om;  of  the  g«>(Ml»  fur  the  l>eneflt  of  the  crown ; 
and  if  the  product'  ex(>(>(  d  the  sums  and  charge^, 
one  moiety  of  the  overplus  g*H*s  to  the  officer 
who  dtrtuiiied  the  goodfi ;  and  the  remainder  is 
carried  to  account  as  duties  of  eiititoniH. 

§  23.  The  value  of  goods  iiii|H>rted  by  the  East 
India  Company  is  ascertained  by  the  gross  price 
which  they  bring  at  the  Company's  sales,  and  the 
Company  is  re^juired  to  sell  all  goods  paying  duty 
by  their  value,  within  three  years  from  the  ira- 
|M)rtation,  and  give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the 
time  and  place. 

(  24.  If  the  importer,  or  his  agent  after  full  con- 


pmcncs of  ibiprntKr oSicen i  und  wflbln  tfaraa  ptriJnMd  In  tin  atiuw  mj  vabii al  tudi fiwJi, 

porttr  iDUpt  Euke  b  Tutt  or  poricet  entry,  and ,  atatin^  Ln  wlat  pn|ianLDa  llifjr  Jndi*  th> 
■nihFriMraJIdullMariluly'nrehouwtlugtKxIt.  jBBHicd  In  ibIih,  ud  tlM  oOcan  aaj  nb 
AFcitrtlluir  to  tlio  purport  of  the  fuU  or  prifKt !  ftbAtrmenI  Bccordlnglj' 
mryrwiini  parfnt  fiittf  li  nude  of  goodi  w<  t^.  NuatsiinnHiiltiolwnurJiKirduHRU 
provl^onilUy  luniM,  Ih*  J¥fUlittLont  of  (  £U  uy  of  lEie  tolJowln^Bood'.  vlt.  : — COCTA.  olfSp 
apply.    If  niDiwj  h4v«  been 'l«poi)ted  upon  viy  ;<^..,'.'  t^bucv, 

*nlr*b)rbl1l  otiliihl,  on  uxount  of  tho  dutlH.l.i:,  .:T.e.K 

wblch  ntay  b« found  to  he  pATnbLo,  tbe  olQcert  |  ^ :.. ,  ,r ,  rii.^ 

nuf  deliver,  tn  Tirtue ol ll» mtmnl Cdr  tuidiiif  tjiii'i  ir,  i.  <. i.i  l:  ' -.  <.     '    .  .Tua.Jk- 

III*  Hun*.  *ny  quviiItT  ul  rpwdi  Iha  dutjr  on  Inp.  ip,-gariuuUiB.  oui  •omka,  u['iuiii,  iliibirt, 

tIA.  IndrluikatperfWIenlq'iiHhlnadain.  I  1^11  h  laoflil  to  n^KM  lni>hivofiu 
the  (Dodi  m*)'  be  tiken  to  iba  Queeii'i  nra-|«iuiiin,Bnida  (MtkIbaH«pil><uuriiiauA 
boiite;  and  If  tha  fniporter  do  not,  wlUtbi  one :  wldcb  naim  tmaa  k<vU]f  axpen^,  01,1]  laoHr 
mnnlb  nfter  landlnir.  riuifal  pArlect  entry,  and  (heinby  \tM\  'tt  itore.  rufnribA  fi  en<-  Letrrivt- 
nqr  the  dutin  on  ueh  forli  u  lu  be  «iil»«d  wartl=.  -r..l  .'■    rt  ,11  .r,.  ;.-  1  ■   :  ,1     pro|Hli 


Imymenl  •■(  dulfet  (ui  fur  eiportidon.  If  Ibejr  bo 
Mirh  u  euintit  be  entered  for  bome  ute,  or  bo 
not  wortli  the  dntlta  ud  ehusH),  and  for  pay- 
ment of  charRni  the  OTarplin,  If  any.  being 
paid  to  the  importer  or  proprietor. 
I M.  The  But  India  Cnrnpiuiy  may,  iriiboni 


til  duly  entered,  iind  (be  dullee  paid,  or 

ly  exported.     Any  perHn  UnportinfE 

iBi  Ibe  Cunpaiiy'i  territory  Into  the  pi 

IfOndon,  may  I'nier  tliem  In  hi*  own  nftm 

■■•Ing  Kcurlly  by  bond,  tu  Ihe  uliiGui 

the  itiMdi  be  entered  In  »ine  warcba 

the  Hiporbitcndmce  of  the  Company. 

117.  liiaweafanydeCMUIIn  iboabon  re^ln- 
UuM,  as  to  due  entry  and  pnymenl  of  duty,  the 

pnjDntof  duIiei(urfiB-eiport»ioii,  If  they  be 

SS"*""'™""""""*""" ' '"' 


IthETU 

urmHU  o(  dUHKa,  tbe  ainplui,  If  any,  being 
■M  U  the  prDHletur. 
i  It.  wfien  anode  are  tnnnd  mndulently 

le  pavkogei  —  '" 


AT>Bi,ii 

Jood.  for  which  any  bounly  or  dnwtadi  of 
Eicise  liad  been  rwelved  on  cipartatkia,  dd. 
1e»  by  ipecifd  permJuliin  of  Ibe  comnilHlimBi. 

All  Eoodi  (or  which  bin  of  uort  aaait  t* 
iMued.  ai  heKaftcr  eiptalned,  euot  PMII 
rtmnanli  oT  Urilhh  loode,  by  aperiil  peraii- 
tlon  of  the  comnilialonere,  upon  protf  falbrir 
oll^rlion  tbatthejoieBrJtUi.udbadnil 


ng  to  Ibe'iDlry  and 


felted.  p 

(  tS.  The  rail  India  Compnny  are  In  pay  the  u 

taken  by  the  collector  ai  ca.'ih.  and  number)  of  Ihe  packagei.  both  inwaidi  ad 

nuiober,  nieanirr.  or  ■rlBlil  (with  eieeplioni  tlint  tbe  goodi  we»  legally  eiporled.  (ranii  a 

Tojun.  an  abalonent  of  dullei  li  allowed  in  iliey  were  entered  for  eiporlation  w»  not  Ux 
proportion  to  the  damage,  provided  proof  be  proprietor,  but  Idi  urvnt,  he  must  declare  oa 
inada  to  the  iatii^lioD  of  IJie  commiuionen,  oalb  on  the  bill  of  itore  the  name  of  bii  emploj- 
or  of  the  proper  officefa,  that  the  dunafte  was  er;  andiflbepenonto  whomtbentnnadVDodi 
Mcdvedancr  lbe|oo4tweTOIfalpped,BadhafDre  are  conaiiiied  bo  not  the  pmpeiiiiuffajidaipat*'* 


cus 
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be  miifl  mlMcribe  «  declaration  on  the  bill  of' 
More  of  the  name  of  tho  penon  forwhoeouae  tlie  = 
foodi  have  been  cuosiicned  to  bim ;  and  the  real 
pniprtetor.  oeeertofaied  to  be  such,  must  subkcribe 
qdedartioo  on  the  bill  of  store  to  the  identity 
cf  the  goodb  M  exported  and  so  rvtumed,  and 
ttot  b«  waa  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  i)f  re- 
taportotion  the  proprietor,  and  that  tlie  Koods 
hod  Bot  duriof  auefa  time  been  soki  or  disftoied 
of  lo  aoT  other  peieon ;  the  declaration  to  1m  I 
■ade  before  the  o>lleetors  or  comptrolkrt  at ' 
the  porta  of  exportation  and  importation  respec- ' 
tivtly ;  whereupon  the  collector  and  cnmptnilier  I 
ihall  admit  such  goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store, ' 
mA  grant  their  wammt  aocorajni^Iy.  | 

f  3S.  Bnrplus  itoret  are  subject  to  the  same 
Ames, prohibitions, restrictions, undr<>;niiatiuns.  j 
as  the  like  aorts  of  goods  when  imp«)Fted  bv  way  > 
of  mefthandise ;  but  if  it  appear  to  tlie  collector 
aad  eomptroUcr  that  the  quantity  or  description  - 
of  floeh  storae  is  not  exoaaaiTe  or  unsuitable, 
nnder  all  tho  drcumstancea  of  the  voyagv,  they 
■■J  permit  them  to  be  entered  (or  tuo  {ulTatc  j 
ose  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner,  or  of  any 
pMmngvr,  to  iriiom  they  nwy  belong,  on  pavmcDt  I 
of  the  proper  duties,  ot  to  be  warehoused  for  the 
Mora  oat  of  the  ship,  although  the  aamo  could 
BOC  be  Ia«aUy  imported  by  way  of  merchandise. 

1 3B.  No  gooda  can  be  entered  as  being  (h>m 
mj British  Fosaaasion  hi  America  (if  any  benefit 

I  tlie  master  de- 


to  auefa  diatinetion),  unicM 
Bwto  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
■idar  the  hand  of  the  proper  oAlcer  of  the  place 
■hara  aneh  goods  were  taicen  on  boanl,  of  the 
iaaclaaranee  of  tlie  ship,  containing  an  account 
of  auefa  goods. 

f  Sf.  fiefora  angBr,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  spirits  are 
aaaaflvd  aa  the  produce  of  noma  liritish  Possession 
la  America,  or  the  Mattritius,the  roaster  must  de- 
fifv  to  tba  oolleetor  or  comptroller  a  certificate. 
Mdv  tfaa  hand  of  the  proper  ofllccr  where  such 
aaoda  wwe  taken  on  board,  testifying  that  pro<if 
Md  bacn  made  aa  required  by  law,  that  the  goiids 
aaa  of  aach  produce,  stating  place  of  produce. 
Vaatity  and  quality,  number  and  denomination 
of  tlie  package*,  and  name  of  ship  and  nui»ter ; 
aad  the  master  must  also  inbacribe  a  doclaration 
Mora  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  vucli  cer- 
tileata  was  received  by  bim  at  the  pbicc  of  takini^ 
an  board,  and  that  the  goods  arc  tiie  some  u  are 
■intionad  tlierein. 

f  Si.  I<«fctre  sugar  is  entered  as  the  produce 
of  any  Brftioli  Possession  within  the  HoAt  India 
Company's  duuter,  the  master  must  deliver  to 
thecuUector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  place 
of  taking  on  board,  testifying  that  ujith  hail  been 
■ade  before  him  by  the  stiipiiur,  that  the  juune 
was  rnUly  and  bona  Ade  such  produce ;  aiul  the 
master  must  alao  suDHcribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  ocrtitimto 
nas  received  by  him  at  the  place  uf  taking  on 
board.  Hid  that  the  sugar  is  tne  Mime  as  is  uien- 
tlooed  therein.    [Hy  6  A  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  OC,  8  i, 
M  eofte  can  be  entered  as  such  produce,  unknu ; 
the  master  deliver  to  the  collector  or  cmiptroller  I 
aeertMeata  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  pro-  j 
per  oflleer  at  the  place  of  taking  on  iMurd.  stating  I 
that  a  daefaumtlon  had  been  signed  before  iiini  I 
(the  contents  of  whidi  heexumlued,  and  lielieved  I 
lo  be  true)  by  the  shipper,  to  the  effeet  ttuit  the 
mffae  waa  really  the  produce  of  such  Uriti»h  Pos- 
laarioa ;  nor  nnlesa  the  master  sub^ribe  a  decla- 
nckiD,  that  the  eertiticate  was  received  by  tiim 
It  the  place  of  taking  on  iKiord,  and  that  the 
Boflaa  uaported  ia  the  some  as  Uiereiu  men- 
UoMd.! 

I TK.  'Befoa  any  wine  Is  entered  as  the  produce 
If  tbo  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  tlio  master  mint  de-  < 
livt  to  tno  oolleetor  or  comptroller  a  ccriiticatc  ■ 
U»  haod  of  tho  proper  oflkcr,  tcftiryiogi 


that  proof  had  been  made  aa  required  by  l*w, 
that  the  wine  is  the  produce  of  the  Cape  or  ita 
dcpendencicit,  stating  the  qiiontitv  and  sort,  and 
the  numlMT  and  cleiiominaiiun  of  the  packages ; 
and  the  master  must  sulMcribe  a  declaration  l>o- 
fore  the  ci>liectorur  cinnptroller,  thnt  the  certifi- 
cate wus  received  by  iiiiu  at  the  Cape,  and  that 
the  wine  is  the  soiue  as  is  mentioned  therein. 

{40.  It  in  lawful  to  import  good^  uf  the  produce 
or  manufiicture  of  the  Channel  Islands  or  Bfon 
without  payment  of  duty  (except  in  the  cases 
hereafter  niontiuned) ;  and  such  goods  are  not 
di-emed  included  in  any  duties  imposed  by  any 
act  to  1h)  made  on  the  importation  of  goods  gene- 
rally from  ports  beyond  tne  seas :  Provided  that 
such  goods  may  bo  cluutted  with  any  proportion 
of  such  duties  as  shall  fairly  countervail  any  du- 
ties of  excise,  or  any  coast  duty,  payable  on  the 
like  goods,  the  produce  of  the  iiart  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  which  they  sliull  lie  imported  [and 
by  1  &  a  Vict,  c  113.  S  4,  this  b  extended  to  any 
excise  duty  payable  on  tlie  materials].  The  ex- 
emption does  nut  extend  to  manufiactures  from 
materials  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country, 
except  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  made  m 
and  unportod  from  tlie  Isle  of  Man. 

§  41.  Before  guods  can  be  entered  as  the  produce 
of  these  islands  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  dis- 
tinction), Uio  master  delivers  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  governor  or 
couunaiider.that  proof  had  been  made,aB  required 
by  law,  that  the  goods  were  of  the  produce  of  the 
island,  stating  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
nmnber  and  denoramationcrf  the  packages;  while 
the  master  must  subscribe  a  declaration  that  the 
certificate  was  received  at  the  place  of  taking  on 
board,  and  that  the  goods  are  the  same  as  are 
mentionfxi  therein. 

i  42.  The  Treasury  may  permit  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  Possessions  or  Fisheries  iu 
Nortli  Ainoricn,  imported  into  Guernsey  or  Jer- 
sey direct,  to  bo  imported  into  the  United  King- 
duni  for  homo  use  direct  from  those  islands,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  directed. 

S'4J.  No  vessel  arriving  un  tlie  coast  of  Engbind 
from  the  Channel  Islands  or  Man,  wholly  laden 
with  stone,  tlie  production  tliervof.  b  liable  to  bo 
pilotvti  by  pilots  lici'nsed  by  the  Trinitv  IIuuso. 

§  44.  Fresh  ii»h  of  llritihli  taking,  and  imported 
in  BritUh  %liips,  and  frvtlx  lul>»tvrs  and  turbots, 
however  t.iken  or  in  whatever  bhip,  and  curud 
ti»Ii  of  British  taking  and  curin;^,  importud  in 
British  ttliips,  may  be  imi>orted  duty  tree ;  but 
before  cure<l  flth  can  be  mi  entered  free  of  duty, 
the  master  must  subiserlbe  a  declaration  beturu 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  fish  was 
actually  caught  and  taken  in  Bntidli  shiiut.  and 
cured  by  the  crows  of  sudi  ships,  or  by  British 
suljectfl. 

§  45.  l^orc  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil, 
head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  are  entered  an  the 
protiuce  of  sea  animals  cuiiKht  wholly  by  hvr 
Ala|eaty'!i  subjects  usually  nwidingiu  some  part 
of  her  MiO  "st \  's  diuuiniuns,  and  imported  from 
some  Briti:ih  L'*oMossioii,  the  raaiitcr  must  deliver 
to  tiio  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  uf  tiie  pro|H>r  officer  of  the  British  Pos- 
K'»5iun,  or  if  no  such  officer  bu  there,  of  two 
principal  iiihabitmit«  at  the  place  of  shipment, 
notifying  that  oath  hod  been  made  by  the  ship- 
per, that  the  goods  were  the  produce  of  sea  ani- 
mals taken  wholly  by  ltriti»h  vessels.  The  mas- 
ter mudt  also  suJMcribo  a  declamtion  before  the 
collector  or  comptnilk'r,  tlint  tlie  certtilcate  whs 
received  by  him  at  the  place  of  taking  on  board, 
and  that  the  goods  are  tlie  same  as  mentioned 
therein ;  and  the  imiKirter  must  subscribe  a  de- 
claration at  the  time  of  entry,  that,  to  the  bi'st 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same  wore  the 
produce  of  sea  animals  taken  wholly  by  British 
Tcaaela. 


bud  nattcT,  or  whale  flru,  ImpwUd  6\nn  (ttm 
tlK  flihtrf,  nn  snwml  u  Uh  piudw*  al  la 

cil  oul  (mm  tlw  Unilid  Kbudaai,  or  (ron  U» 
Chunit  liUmb  orUin.Uis  muter  niieteuli— "  - 
■  il«IVUJOB,  Blont  with  tbo  imrorwr  iio  [t 
of  taka  knowkdm  u'l  bellen,  tlul  Ibe  mi 

•hip  hu  cl.  ami  out  liiini  any  of  the  ii 
e{,.i^[)1ni  wliliHi. 

kwl  «  IMVIl'  Blnill  lu  llie  Dnhcd  Kln^Din 
with  Muliber.  tlie  Importcn  iiu:r  rmam  It  lu  lie 
buUtd  ■!  tlw  port  of  liupuruiloii.  unds  (he  in- 
^ectlod  of  un  oftc«ni  vid  tha  oil  produn^ 
■lU  bo  tdraltteil  IS  entry,  ud  Ibe  dulin  bcpald. 
u  u  ■!>  Imported,  and  uit  oU,  If  aftvMmtilf  ei- 
portid,  fa  noc  nililect  to  dutj  ol  ei  Donation  ai  i 
nunn&ctan  oriho  UnlKd  Klnjidnm. 

(  *».  No  itoode  are  deemed  ImportBl  fmm  mj 

■nri}idir«hiM.ii  IMeDud  tioardlhelDiporLiD^»h[p. 
t  ehlpmtnt,  or  af(«r  Otot  bate 
led. 

in  noodi,  lienllcl.Jelnm.  Bol- 


STch'ill^ttiiidi 


tbeioDdi,  nd  of  the  mn«Bt  far  tk(an.  nodit 

Umo  In  e^iiE,  and  pnvidid  ttei.  If  opa  aj 
ooallon,  11  ■ppeu  maiaiT.  oOoen  of  (Mii 
BUV  uNiBd  Sm  diliniT  to  Ibe  oOkm  if  m 
oukUBU^  azid  nquteo  that  m  roo<b  bo  dilh»ii 

».Drwei,bidchtkA. 
foTcini  from  BiiUib  AT- 


.J^^: 


puUiiJrtd  li 

5 


lor  kj  iLTn^M 


•e  next  iiroitot™;tt 


TK  vt  llaMo  in  m  p«ltj  ol£Wi. 

I  Britiih  laUiK,  *Dd  impaiMd  la  MM 
...aadtiubouudlolMwB,  anpBBllMM 
unohLpped  frum  «blpa  arriTliii  tnm  paett  1^ 
-"heKa^aclaDdidoTpulaaebon,  W« 
lut  beiiui  Sundiun  erbolUan,  aadla  IM 
It,  orfrom  uitluitf  BcpUBbir  utttM 
March.  bMWMBnin4Mi«aiidiiiB«W« 
im  tbo  ta>t  d^  of  Mank  lo  tba  Id  oft^ 


one  tit  the  Jegal  q^iaye  ajipiiintad  by  rojal  nttfr 
ritj,  oratagme  wturf*  quaj»  or  placo  a^cuiA 
by  IhacamiDudcHMnfoilb*  hmdinf  Of  indilf 

d.arapinainadwfa 
Of  ban  pill  Wow 


I*.  Ibat  aD  udL  Hooda  ne  cannot  bo  aaii  for  tlio  ]  IrauUpped,  oi 

duEy.apoiohe'h^LvnTdIaIbDlonlnflhcmiuii»T,]bo4l  or  craft  to  oe  lani . , 

andan deemed  incniinienittd.  Tbit  li irpuilKl  rcmovodhitoany  ollior  boat  or  oatl  pm 

KS  A7n'iii.tV,c.e<).Jj3,  whIchproTtdeelluiI  lo  ilwir  b«lng  landod.  wlihuiu  UUpanthil 
9  eoBDlHieiten  or  oneen  div  receln  pnntfaulhuil*  or  11m  proper  olGiKr. 
oftbeaiUiilofdaanfr,  aad  ibuM  KCOrtlni^.] !  1^-  Tb«  utubltiplns.  carryint.  andlaiid 
tM.lfanjpwaoBhaTtpflWCitfOPOfiuehtWHht-BKiila.  ami  the  hiinglTLg  Ihern  to  [beprofttr 
wHlKiHlflTlBRnolleatalbepcDpecofBearwiUiln  lor  eiamination  or  weubthi,  and  tbt  pi 
U  bom,  or  wHlHHit  on  ricraana  PvUm  the  du- ;  Ihom  tnio,  and  taking  itana  out  of,  tbi  ■ 


tellTerliiKtbeEOoditatliepropironcrr.  inuil  be  ( 

t>£liKii  BUdllanjipnaoB  baaermury|liuiKirior. 

i^aFaHarbwihliainil^oriiaalltianT      {  M.  Tl 

di,  or  optnl^  or  alwlig  the  nsckagH  ahvluteljr 

'e  nndi  an  depoiltod  In  a  wamimiv  in '  with  the  a 

>draftlilollcere.lMlbrMU£llill  and  A  Tauli 

■  of  paymgnlofdulisfwltldn  Ununlhi, 

tlR»  Of  dfpaiit,  tha  <oodi  ma^  ba  void        LM  ^ 

vinvr  and  fur  tbelike  punHHefl  at  fonda  i 

I mu, lnfiicbdefault.be sold:  IVivMedl     Anu!.  I 

lordnf  ibD  mnor  l>o»  |  M),  or  If  there  «a;  of  mo 


followint  table  an  ritbn 


b»  B|ipruvi>d '  UookH.  tIl  ISrst  i 


liloii  btr  MaJoflT^  public  itoM 
.  or  eomed.  or  eliidnlj  alft 


hgpmper  oncn-,  in  Ireblii  tlw  nduo  nfUu.  In  thoUi 
(uoibi,  tor  parnent  of  tbo  dut in  at  the  nid  of  a  in  an;  dIIkt  coualry.  InpoHed  It 

jrearanddai.orladoliTarthiinMditolbcBrD-  bookanotRpiiaMfiiilirbnlttdK!— 

|<er  Dinceiln  tb*  hum  elate  and  condition  ai  aijeue,  orbebvparleoteollKliou,  tluiHatr 

tlwywerobialthaHnMoftakhitpoiHiirion.        puu  at  wMch  Vid  ten  compoitd  or  wriIMB 

13£.  Furtbepuipoieariu%ctb«HHBe|o<idiia\iraad,    Caiila— ureat.    CUicka  and  walAaif 

tneicMrwivkilKBa.  ttii«aet«llbMno|»ori>ljin.  metal,  lni|«Hed  wllh  an;  maik  vtW 

Iheehart*  o(  tlie  oBnrn  of  ciiunmi  (nllhoui;!,  ]..    ....  nwL,  or  ulnmp,  or  purportinjij  m 

fiin  dulii*  paid),  until  Ibe  g.iiidl  lia»t  alw  bi^n  n.  [  nllBl  Kuirfom,  or  not  hlTilii  thlMM 
dulj  enlvRd  witli  the  olncor*  of  eicinv.  anil  per-  .n..;  |. lure  ot  abode  of  Hme  foreign  nunc  alnAt 
nilt  granted,  nor  unlere  tbt  pennii  eurreipoiid  iw  ^: .  I'l.-  uo  the  frame  and  aUo  on  thebco,  or  not 
all  prirtlpulan  with  the  wanmnt  of  the  offirera  <ir|  i',  .:il:  Ina  complete  itato,  ivith  all  tbe  parb  pro- 
It  aHrUng.    °ll"i'i  nf  ibi  ii^a.  r 


cus 
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ftbUriied  fUndard  in  weight  or  flnene«s. 
f  forriffn  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foit'ign 
;  tioept  turtwU  and  lotaten,  stocic  ii4\, 
B,  aachoriet,  ituneon,  bocargn,  and  ea- 
£aalt  or  dried  ftih  mvr  be  imported  for 
lifting,  1  dc  S  Vict.  c.  1 13,  {70  Ounpow- 
«cp(  by  UoenM  from  her  Majesty,  nich 
to  no  granted  for  the  furnishing  tier  Ma- 
tOTBBOaly.  Lamb.  Malt.  Mutton.  Pork, 
reomed,  orfjigfitlywited.  Sheep.  BnufF- 
Bpirita  from  the  file  of  Man.    Swine. 

0  atallGi  stripped  from  the  loaf,  whether 
dared  or  not.    Tobacco  stailc  flour. 

GoOiUtuhfrrt  to  certain  Rrttrictiom  on 

ImjicrtatioH. 
a— goods  fh)m,  unle«  by  tlie  East  India 
ny,  and  into  the  port  of  London,  during 
dmance  of  their  excluilfepriTilogn[now 
L    East  India—goods  of  places  within  tho 

1  Cha  EaU  India  Cumpany^s  charter,  unlcM 
ii  portsas  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Lonl» 
rauury,  and  declared  by  order  in  council  to 
kl  proper  for  such  importation.  Gloresof 
,  mless  in  shipeof  TOtons  [or,  by  6  di  7\Vm. 
to,  f  5,  if  measured  1^  tlie  new  measure- 
;t,  6n  tons]  or  up«v^,  and  in  paclcai;e«> 
lag  lOli  dozen  pairs  of  Mich  gloves.  II  ides , 
lonis,  or  hoofii,  or  any  other  part  of  cattle 
It,  her  MiO<^ty  may  by  order  in  routicil 
t.  In  order  to  prevent  any  contagious  dis- 
.  Ports  of  articles,  vis.  any  distinct  or 
•  part  of  any  article  not  accomp.^nled  by 
•r  part  or  all  the  other  i>arts  of  such  urti- 
as  to  be  complete  and  perfect,  if  such 
bt  sabject  to  duty  according  to  the  value 
.  Bilk:  manufectum  rf  silk,  being  the 
cturcs  of  Europv,  unliHs  into  the  purt  of 
I,  or  into  the  port  of  Dublin  direct  from 
OS,  or  into  the  port  of  i>over  direct  from 
[or  by  4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c  «»,  {  «,  direct 
mdognel,  and  unless  in  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
[or  of  61)  tons  by  the  now  meaHurenient] 
trds,  or  into  the  port  of  I>over  in  a  veswl 
mrden  of  &)  tons  at  least,  with  license  of 
unissioners  of  the  ctistumi^  hpirits,  not 
vfiinwd  or  medirinal  spirits,  riz.  all  oni- 
ileea  in  ships  uf  lit  tons  [or  of  W  tons  by 
r  mcaMirement  j  or  upwards ;  mm  of  and 
m  British  plantations,  if  In  casks,  unlets 
I  containing  not  Icm  than  20  galln.  [by  4  dc 

IV.  c.  ftl.  §  K,  all  vessels  and  packages, 
glaas  bottles,  are  counted  casks,  in  reknnl 
uid  the  iinnu-diately  succeeding  articli>] ; 
!r  spirits,  if  in  casks,  unless  in  raskn  con- 
not  less  than  4U  galls,  [reduced  by  0  .h  7 

V.  e:  0>,  {  4*  to  iU  galls.].  Ten.  unle&s 
w  plae«  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  Ka«t 
Company,  and  into  the  port  of  I^ndon, 
tba  continuance  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
'  trade.  Tolooco  and  snuff,  viz.  unless  in 
of  the  burden  of  120  tons  or  upwards ; 
I  at  and  imported  from  tlic  state  of  Culoin- 
id  made  up  in  rolls,  unless  in  packAgt>H 
iBff  at  least  aSO  lbs.  weight  of  such  rolls ; 

imlcw  in  packages  containing  I(N)  ib-i. 

of  t^gars ;  all  other  t<ibacco  and  snuflT, 
m  hoipibeadB,  casks,  chests,  or  cose*,  each 
li  riiali  contain  of  net  tobacco  or  snuff  at 

0  IbsL  weight,  if  from  the  Rant  Indies,  or 
£redueed,  bv  0  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60,  $  4. 

Iia.1  weight,  if  f^ni  any  other  place,  ond 
Ind  in  ban  or  packages  within  any  such 
id,  flMk,  chest,  or  case,  nor  separated  nor 
In  Mur  manner  wliatever,  except  tobacco 
loadmons  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
packed  in  inward  bogs  or  packsges,  or 
H  or  divided  in  any  manner  within  the 

1  Mefcafe,  provldMi  such  outward  pookaco 
Mbead,  cask,  chest,  or  cose,  and  contain 
yilM.  net  at  least  [bat  by  4  &  6  Wm.  IV. 


jc.  W),  I  7,  none  of  thcs?  restricttons  apply  to  to- 
bacco direct  from  Mexico,  or  South  America,  or 
I  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  in  packages 
I  of  not  less  than  (fO  ll>3.]  :  and  unless  the  particu< 
I  lar  weight  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  each  hogshead, 
;cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the  Ure  of  the  same, 
!  be  marked  thereon  ;  and  unlo«s  into  the  ports  of 
,  London.  Liveroool,  Bristol,  IjaniMster.  Co»es, 
Falmouth,   Whitehaven,   Hull,   Purt-Gla»gow, 
I  Greenock,    Leith.    Nuwcastlo-uimti-Tyne,    Ply- 
■  mouth.  Heiru-it,(:ork,l)ro({liv(Ia,  hublin.Gnlway, 
,  Liiuerick.L'mdonderry.Newry,  Sliico,  Wuterforll, 
;and  Wexford;  or  into  sume  othoroort  or  ports 
:  which  may  hereafter  be  uppointi'd  (ur  such  pur- 
p  >sc  by  the  Lords  Commisaionere  uf  her  M:ijesty's 
>  Treasury ;  fuch  appointments  in  Great  liritain 
b.'ing  published  in  the  Londim  Giuette,  und  such 
iipliointments  in  Ireland  b«'ini;  puhlishod  in  tho 
,  Dublin  Gazotto ;  but  any  sliip  wholly  hiden  with 
tubicco  nuiy  come  intu  tliu  p')rts  of  Cuwes  or 
Falmouth  to  w:ut  for  orders,  and  tliere  remain 
14  days,  provided  due  report  of  such  ship  be  made 
by  the  master  with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of 
>uch  port    And  nil  goodn  from  the  Iilc  of  Man, 
except  such  as  be  of  the  growth,   produce,  or 
manufacture  thereof.    And  anv  g<KMls  importi*d 
contrary  to  any  of  thcM  prohibitions  or  mtric- 
tiiins  are  forfeited. 

i  Sa.  But  goods  may  be  imported  to  be  ware- 
housed, without  payment  of  duty  at  the  time  of 
the  first  entry,  or  notwithstanding  their  being 
prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  u<ie,  cxeept 
the  following,  viz. :— ( Joo<ls  proliibitcd  un  account 
of  the  ]iackage  in  which  they  are  contained,  or 
the  tcmnafce  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  laden : 
tea  and  goods  from  Vh  na  in  other  than  British 
ships,  or  by  other  ptirsons  than  tlie  E:ist  Induk 
Company  during  the  continuance  of  their  exciu- 
sivc  privileges  of  trade  [now  expired]  ;  gunimw- 
der, anus, ammunition,  or utunsilH uiwar :  dried 
or  salted  tlsli,  not  being  stock  fish ;  infected  hides, 
skins,  homii,  hoofs,  or  any  other  i»art  of  any 
cattle  or  beast ;  counterfeit  coin  or  tokens ;  books 
first  composed  or  written,  or  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom,  und  reprinted  in 
any  other  country  or  place ;  copies  of  prints  tir»t 
engrave*!,  etcbco.  drawn,  or  de-signed  in  the 
United  likin;;ili>m ;  c«>pies  of  cuntit  of  sculptures 
or  mtKlcls  tlrst  made  in  the  United  Kinitdiini ; 
clocks  or  Wiitches.  being  hucIi  as  are  prohibited 
to  be  iinp<irte4i  fur  home  u^e. 

S  UU.  If  by  re:i<M)n  uf  the  sort  of  any  good^,  or  of 
the  place  frum  whence,  or  the  euuiitry  or  navi- 
gation of  the  ship  in  whicli  any  goods  arc  im- 
iKirted,  thev  may  not  be  used  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  tliey  can  only  be  entered  to  bv  wure- 
housed,  and  it  muit  lie  declared  upon  the  entry 
thut  they  are  entered  to  be  warehoused  for  ex- 
portation unly. 

orxwAans. 
General  ProvlxUms,  {  HI.  No  goods  can  bo 
shipped,  or  waterbomo  to  be  sliipited,  in  any 
pLux'  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  tlic  Lile  of 
Man,  to  bo  carried  to  ports  lK>vond  the  seax,  be- 
fore due  entry  outwardn  of  sliip  and  entry  of 
goods  have  been  made,  and  cocket  granted,  nor 
before  the  goods  tiave  been  dulv  cleared  for  ship- 
ment as  after  mentioned ;  and  no  stores  can  be 
shipped  for  the  use  of  such  ahip,  nor  can  gooib 
lie  deemed  stores,  except  such  us  are  borne  upon 
the  victualling  bill,  and  no  Koods  can  be  so  sliip- 
ped  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  except  as  ai- 
rectcd  bv  the  act,  under  i>eualty  of  forfeiture  uf 
the  goods  or  stores. 

§  iM.  The  master  of  any  ship  vlth  goods  or 
stores  on  board  deinu^ing  without  being  duly 
cleared  outwards,  forfeits  £\W. 

§  63.  The  master  of  every  ship  departfaig, 
upon  application  receives  from  the  seareher  a 
victualling  bill  for  the  shipment  of  such  stores  as 
he  may  require,  and  at  may  l>e  allowtd  by  the 
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collector  and  comirtrnller.  for  the  use  of  the  ship, 
Rccurding  to  the  voynffo,  and  no  articles  are 
deeme<l  ntores  excopt  such  att  are  eo  borne  upon 
the  vkiualling  bill. 

SMu*i  Entry,  $  64.  The  master  of  evenr  vhip 
In  whidi  gouda  are  to  be  exported,  muwt,  before 
taking  on  board,  deliver  to  the ccjllectornr  comp- 
troller a  certillcate  of  the  clearance  inwardu  or 
coastwise  of  such  ship  of  her  last  voyage.  ii|>ccify- 


f  67.  If  upon  tnintnaHon  it  appear  to  theofl- 
cen  tkat  the  goodi  an  not  valaed  acoorttiiK  te 
the  tnie  Talue,  they  may  bt  dcCalnad,  aad  (witkiB 
two  day*)  takeo  and  dhpoaed  of  for  tbe  beoeitof 
the  crown,  at  nboTt  prorifded  with  icgaud  to 
goods  bnported,  ezoept  that  no  aum  In  addilhm 
to  the  amount  of  the  Taloation  and  the  datisi 
paid  is  to  bo  paid  to  the  exporter  or  proprietor. 

i  68.  The  person  intending  to  enter  outwndi 


ing  what  g«K)ds,  if  any,  have  been  reported  in-  any  foreign  goods  for  drawbadc,  at  any  otbsr 
portation  ;  and  an  account,  signed  port  than  tliat  at  which  the  duties  inwvds  had 


wards  for  ex 

by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards 
of  the  ship  fur  her  intended  voyage.  M>tting  forth 
the  iiaiuo  and  tonnatre,  the  name  of  tho  place  to 
which  she  belongs  if  a  British  ship,  or  of  the 
country  if  a  foreign  ship,  the  name  of  tho  master, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  for  which  ^o  b  bound 
if  any  goods  are  to  be  8hi]>i)ed  for  the  same,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  at  wliich  she  is  to  take  in 
her  lading,  and  ii  tho  ship  have  commenced  her 
lading  nt  some  other  port,  tho  master  must  state 
the  name  of  the  port  at  whidi  any  goods  have 
been  so  laden,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
searcher  tiiut  tho  coclcots  for  such  goods  have 
been  delivered  to  him,  tho  particulars  of  the  ac- 
count to  bo  written  and  arranged  as  the  collector 
and  comptroHur  may  require.  Tho  account  Is  the 
entry  outwards,  and  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
by  the  collector  for  the  information  of  all  inte- 
nwtod;  and  if  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any 
ship  lK;forc>  »hc  !«  entered  outwards,  the  master 
forfeits  .i'liN) ;  but  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lade  any  heavy  goods  l>cfore  the  whole  of  tho  in- 
ward cargo  is  discharged,  tlie  collector  and  comp- 
troller may  issue  a  stitfiiing  order  for  that  pur- 
po»e.  itreviouB  to  the  entry  outwards. 

Entrif  ofGooilSy  %  (W.  The  person  entering  out- 
VfwxiXi  goodii  to  be  exported,  must  deliver  to  tbe 
collector  or  comptrollor  a  bill  of  entry  fairly  writ- 
ten [or  printed  as  above,  see  \  18],  in  words  at 
length,  exprcHsintr  the  name  of  the  idiip  and  of 
the  m;l^ter,  and  of  tho  place  to  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  exported,  atid  of  the  person  in  whoso 
name  they  are  to  bo  entered,  and  tho  qiuintities 
and  pro|>er  denominations  or  d(»scriptions  of  the 
fi4>veral  sorts,  and  must  pay  any  duties  due  upon 
tile  exportitinn ;  and  deliver  at  tho  s.imo  time 
one  or  nxorv.  dupUcaten  of  the  bill,  in  which  sums 
and  numliers  may  l)c  expressi>d  in  figures.  The 
particulars  in  the  bill  must  be  so  writtun  and 
ammgod,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  must  1)0 
such,  OS  the  col  lector  and  coniptroiler  may  require. 
Tho  collector  imd  comptrolU>r  then  cause  to  be 
pn-pared,  and  sign,  a  cocket  for  tho  goods,  to  bo 
delivered  to  the  person  who  makes  entry,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  it.* 

S  06.  If  any  drawback  or  bounty  be  allowable 
upon  tho  cx]»ortation,  or  any  duty  be  payable,  or 
any  exemption  from  duty  cUUmod,  of  if  the 
good;!  \w  exportable  only  according  to  some  par- 
ticuhir  regulation,  or  under  some  restriction  or 
condition,  or  for  some  particular  purpose  or  des- 
tination, thoy  must  be  entered  and  cleared  by 
the  denouiinationii  or  descriptions  used  or  re- 
ferreil  to  in  the  granting;  of  the  drawback,  or  the 
directing  of  the  reKulution,  Ac;  and  if  the 
good4  are  charge<l  oceordiiig  to  tlic  value,  such 
value  nnist  lie  state*!  in  tlie  entry,  and  be  affirm- 
ed by  the  declaration  of  the  exporter  or  his 
known  agent,  to  be  made  upon  the  entry,  and  at- 
tested by  liis  signature ;  and  if  any  person  make 
such  declaration,  not  being  the  exporter  or  hid 
agent,  he  forfeits  £\W.  The  declaration  is  to  lie 
made  as  follows,  atid  to  be  binding  upon  the  per- 
son making  it,  viz.  :— 

*  *  I ,  i4 .  A  of  [jtUux  of  abode]  do  hereby  declare. 

that  1  am  the  exi>orter  of  the  goods  mentioned 

In  this  entry,  [or,  that  I  am  duly  authorixod  by 

him,]  and  1  do  enter  the  same  at  the  value  of 

Witness  my  hand  the  day  of, 

••  A.  B."  I 


been  paid,  must  first  deliver  to  tbe  ecAledoror 
comptroller  where  tiie  duties  were  paid  two  or 
more  bills,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  hnportation,  and  cS  tha  ontoyont- 
wards  intended  to  be  made ;  and  thereapoD  ths 
collector  and  comptroller,  finding  todi  mils  lo 
agree  with  the  entry  Inwards,  writes  off  neb 
goods  from  the  same,  and  issues  a  certiflesu  of 
the  entry,  with  sudi  particulars  as  may  be  ut- 
cessary  for  tbe  computatioo  of  tlie  drawbert. 
setting  forth  the  destination  of  the  goods,  ths 
person  in  wtiose  name  they  are  to  Im  eatend. 
and  the  name'of  his  port.  The  certificate,  wiili 
two  or  more  bills  of  the  nme,  m  the  gbm  wt^ 
requiro,  in  which  sums  and  numbers  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  being  delivered  to  the  coOMtor 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  of  exportation,  is  ths 
entry  outwards,  and  sudi  eollector  andcooaperai' 
ler  causes  a  cocket  to  be  written  and  dellverad  ss 
above  stated. 

{69.  No  cocket  can  be  granted  liar  coab  totfas 
Isle  of  Man,  or  any  Uritiifa  Possession,  natil  tks 
exporter  give  security  by  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of 
forty  shillings  the  chaldron,  with  eoodltioa  tlal 
the  same  shall  be  landed  at  the  plaoe  far  wbkh 
they  aro  exported,  or  otiierwise  accounted  for  is 
the  satisfiiction  of  tbe  commissionurs,  and  alis 
with  condition  to  produce  (within  sudi  timcai 
the  commissioners  may  require,  to  be  ezpmnl 
in  the  bond)  a  certificate  of  the  landii^,  vadm 
the  band  of  the  proper  oflioer  at  the  place  of  dss- 
tlnation.    The  bond  b  not  liable  to  stamp  daXj. 
Clearance  qf  Goottt,  |  7iK  Before  any  iMtrt  of 
tho  goods  for  which  a  cocket  haa  beta  snatid 
can  bo  shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  loiiMed, 
tiiey  must  bo  duly  cleared  with  the  searcber; 
and  before  lieing  cleared,  the  particnlan  fbreack 
clearance  must  be  indorsed  on  tbe  eodcst.  to- 
gether with  tho  number  and  denominaciaa  or 
description  of  the  packages;  and  in  tiM  naixla 
of  the  indorsement  marks  and  numbers  of  tas 
packages  must  be  delinesited ;  and  to  each  la- 
dorsement  must  be  subjoined,  in  words  at  leagtli* 
an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of 
goods  intended  in  such  indorsement,  and  tlMtotsi 
number  of  each  sort  ol  package,  i*^»ti»\jpifa*«iiy 
such  goods  as  are  to  be  cleared  for  any  buoBty  or 
drawback,  and  also  such  as  are  sulyeet  to  waj 
on  exportation,  or  entitled  to  exemption,  aad 
also  such  as  can  only  be  exported  by  virtM  of 
some  particukkr  order  or  authority,  or  nwl«r 
some  particular  restriction  or  conmtlon,  or  far 
some  particular  purpose  or  destination ;  aUgoodi 
shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  shij^Md,  wilfcool 
being  duly  cleared,  are  forfeited. 

§  71>  The  ponton  clearing  for  hhipaicntnnisl,sa 
each  occasion,  produce  the  cocket  so  indorsed  to 
the  searcher,  and  deliver  a  shipping  bill  or  toff 
of  such  indorsement,  referring  by  namflo  aai 
dato  to  the  cooket,  and  must  obtain  the  ordsrsf 
the  searcher  for  the  shipment,  and  tlie  partaoh 
lars  in  the  indorsement  and  shipping  bill  mart  bs 
written  and  arranged  as  tile  collector  and  am^ 
trolier  may  require. 

„  {72.  Coals  brought  coastwise  may  beeatersd far 
exportation  without  being  landed,  provided  lbs 
ofncors  be  satistied  that  the  quantity  left  sa 
b.)ard  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  so  cniorsd 
outwards. 
$73.  Upon  the  clearance  of  goods  of  home  pro- 
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coast,  and  demand  the  file  of  cocketi  and  the 
victiialliiu;  bill,  and  if  there  iw  froudi  or  storei 
not  cont:iim>d  in  tlic  indorsements  cm  the  cockets 
nor  in  the  victualling  bill,  they  are  furfcited ;  and 
if  goodx  contained  in  the  indorticinonts  be  not  on 
board,  tlie  ma.nor  forfeits  £'M  fur  ciirh  package : 
and  if  any  cocket  be  at  any  time  fnNitlod,  the 
person  fiilsifyinc  or  wilfully  umuk  it  forfeits  £HnK 
1 8.5.  Every  sliip  de]>:irting  from  any  port  inu»t 
brinf;  to  at  such  stations  within  the  iK*rt  as  may 
be  upiuiinted  by  tlK^conimis>iiiineni,  for  the  land- 
ing; of  officers,  or  for  further  i-xiunination. 


f  91.  Forth«iHiipoMofcoiiipatiDffaiid|iifliit 
any  drawback  m  bounty,  a  debentan  nuut,  m 
due  thus  after  entry,  be  prepared  bv  the  col- 
lector and  coniptroller,  certifying  in  the  llrirt  ia- 
stance  the  entry  outwards ;  and  so  soon  ii  the 
goods  have  been  duly  exported,  and  a  notice  oldM 
particulars  of  them  haa  been  ddlT«red  by  the 
exjMrter  to  the  searcher,  the  riiipment  and  ei- 
portatinn  miut  be  certified  to  the  colkctor  aad 
comptroller  upon  the  debenture,  by  the  scarcbcr, 
and  the  debenture  in  then  computed  and  raiaed 
with  all  con\eiiient  despatch,  and  delivered  tu  lbs 


DfttentHre  Gomis,  S  Mi.  No  drawliack  or  bounty ;  person  entitled  to  receive  it 


is  allowe<l  iii)on  ex  portal  ions  unli>ss  the  ^oods 
havu  bcL>n  entered  in  the  nanio  of  the  real  owner 
at  the  time  of  entry  and  »hip]iinK.  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  actually  puruliascd  and  t^hipiM'd 
thum.  in  his  own  nnuM'  and  at  his  own  liability 


i  *J2.  No  drawbackorliounty  !•  allowed  fur  goods 
exported  to  the  isle  of  Man  until  a  certificate  be 
produced  from  the  colleetor  and  oomptxvUer  itet 
of  the  due  landing. 

S  H3.  Xodrawback  orhountylsallowedforbaki 


and  risk,  on  commission,  acconlinu  to  the  prae- ,  cleared  as  prees-pocked,  unwss  the  qnantitics 
tice  of  merchants,  and  who  continue!*  to  Ito  en- 'and  qualities  of  goods  in  each  be  veriflwd  1^  ths 


master  packer,  or,  in  caee  of  unavokiable  ab< 
sencc,  by  his  foreman,  having  knowledge  of  ths 
conttmts,  by  dechuntion  ■ubscribed  upon  tbt 
cocket  before  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  or  if 
the  itacker  reside  nior«  than  ten  miles  frvn  fi» 
lH)rt,  by  declaration  upon  on  account  of  the 

Ifsocb 


tithwl  in  his  own   ri);ht  to  such  drnwlmck  or 
bounty,  except  in  the  ca&C5  after  provided  fur. 

S  tf7.  The  owner  or  eoniniission  morcliant  mu4t 
subBcribi>  a  declaration  upon  the  debenture  that 
the  Koods  have  hi>en  actually  exifirted,  and  liave 
not  been  ruLindeil,  and  are  not  intended  to  l»e,. 

ri'landed  in  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  nori^oofls,  before  a  magistrate  or  Justice, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unh  m  entered  for  the  Isle  of.  IkiIcm  be  not  cleared  as  being  pKss-pocked,  lbs 
Alan),  nnr  in  the  Faroe  l<ile.t,  and  tluit  he  was  the  se:iroher,  having  ojiened  any  bole,  is  not  reqidnl 
rtiil  owner  nt  the  time  of  entry  and  shipping,  or  to  repack  it  at  his  charge, 
that  h«'  had  punii.i'fed  luid  shi*p|ied  the  gootls  in  fi  !M.  No  goods  cleared  for  drawback  or  boonty, 
his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability,  on  com-  or  from  the  warehouse,  can  be  waterbome.  ti 
miisiion,  as  the  cu^o  mav  be.  and  that  he  nasand  be  put  on  board,  unless  b^r  a  pcnun  authoring 
omtinueil  to  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  in  his  by  license  from  the  cimmisnioiien,  who,  bcAnt 
own  rijtht.  provideti  that  if  he  have  not  pur-  granting  it.  may  require  such  »ecurity  as  (l^j 
clia.M-d  the  ri^'ht  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  he  '■  may  deem  neamary.  llio  couimissioiiers  ■» 
mii>t  declare  under  his  hantl  ufK)n  the  entry  and  revoke  any  such  license  if  the  bolder  be  convieM 
thv  dvbentun>  the  per!«^n  entitled  to  it,  whose  of  any  uffience  against  the  Ihws  of  the  custons ir 
n.iine  must  Ite  stated  in  tlio  ciK'ket  and  in  the  de-  excise. 

benturo.  :uid  the  recvipt  of  such  person  on  the      {95.  If  any  goods  token  from  the  worcfaonali 
debenture  i»  a  dincharj^'u  for  the  drawback.  !  l>e  exported,  or  cleared  to  be  exported  fur  aij 

{|>(8.  If  the  owner  or  nierchant  be  resident  morv  dmwback  or  bimnty,  are  not  duly  expurtcd  M 
than  M  iniU-8  from  the  custom -hou>>c  of  the  pitrt  |«arts  beyond  the  sias,  or  axe  ndaiukd  (Ht 
of  shipment,  ho  m.ay  appoint  any  person  to  lie.  having  been  duly  relanded  or  diadiorgedoa  dwrt- 
hls  agent  to  make  and  i>.'i>s  his  entry,  and  to_  shipped  under  the  care  of  the  proper  olBoen), or 
clear  and  bliip  his  goodit,  and  to  nnvivu  the' tie  landed  in  the  Faroe  Ues.  or  be  carried  lotki 
dnwlKick  or  bounty  imyahlc  on  his  d<'l>enture,  if ;  Channel  Islands,  or  31an  (not  having  been 
pa>able  to  him,  provi(re<l  the  name  of  the  agent !  entenxt.  clearcfl,  and  shipped  to  be  ex;^ 
and  the  rc>iden(>e  of  the  owner  or  mcnrlmnt  he  directly  to  one  of  these  l>lanils),  they  are  for 
tubJoini-<l  to  the  nant«'  of  the  owner  or  merchant  together  with  tlw  ship,  and  all  vessels  iissd  io  n- 
in  the  entry  and  in  the  coeket.  The  agent  muat  landing,  landing,  or  carrying  tbcm:  and  uy 
make  dcelaratifU  u|H)n  the  entry,  if  any  l>e  ne-:  person  by  wh  mi,  or  by  whose  orders  or  means,  tbe 
cetKary,  and  aNo  upon  the  debenture,  to  the  goods  have  been  so  taken  or  cleared,  or  so  r^ 
effect  above  dcMrribed,  and  must  answer  such  Undi-d.  landed,  or  carried,  furfeiu  a  someqiol 
questions  touching  his  knowledge  of  thnexporta-   to  treble  their  value. 

tion  of  the  goud.t,  und  the  property  therein,  and  {  Mi-  A  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  Is illowri 
of  the  right  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  as  may  for  nine  for  oflicers  of  the  navy,  on  board  Alps 
he  demanded  by  the  collator  or  coniptn>ller ;  and  in  actual  service,  not  exceeding  in  one  yesr  lbs 
if  such  goo<la  be  exported  by  a  corporation  or  following  quantities,  vix. : — For  every  admind. 
j  lint-stoek  company,  they  umy  appoint  an  agent  i  liWOfj^Ils.;  vice-admiral,  1050 ;  rear-adnunl.M*i 
so  to  act  for  them.  |  captain  of  the  tirat  and  second  rate,  6>i;  cnpliiB 

S  Oil.  If  any  gootN  to  lie  exportod  for  drawback  of  the  third,  fimrih.  and  fifth  rate,  Hit;  aptiaa 
have  been  cimsigncd  by  the  owm-r  to  his  a^ent  of  an  inferior  rate,  21<i;  lieutenant  and  oClw 
to  l>e  ex]»ortcd  on  acco«mt  of  the  owner,  the  comnmnding-officer,  and  fur  every  marineoflkcr. 
agent  being  the  consignee  by  nhom  and  in  whoso  \ Hi.  8uch  wine  e.in  only  be  shipped  at  ov  «if 
name  the  duties  inwards  on  such  i;ot>ds  hail  been  the  following  ports,  vix.*:  — London,  Riichcrtcr, 
paid,  or  his  leg:il  representative,  may  in  like  I>eal,I><iver,rortsmouth. Plymouth, Yarmouth, 
manner  enter,  clear,  and  ship  the  gooda  for  liiui,  I  Falmouth,  lieUJost,  liubiiu,   Cork.   Leih,  ur 


and  rt>ceive  the  drawlMck. 

§  !N).  No  drawback  is  allowed  on  cxp«.>rtation  of 
go<tds  unless  they  be  shipped  within  3  yi-nrs 
alter  payment  of  duties  inwardii.  nndnodebi>n- 


Gla«KOW. 

$  !)/•  The  person  entering  such  wine, and  dsfas- 
ing  the  drawback,  mu»t  stale  in  the  enti^tf' 
decLare  on  the  debenture,  the  name  of  the  oOetfi 


ture  for  any  drawback  or  bounty  allowi>d  u^Min  ;  and  of  his  ship ;  and  the  wine  must  be  deTime' 
exportatiim  is  piiid  after  2  years  fnmi  the  diite  of  into  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  cuitott*'' 
shipment,  nor  is  any  drawback  allowed  u]H>n  the  p<irt  of  shipment,  to  be  secuivd  aiid  W*" 

{[oods  which  liv  dom.igo  or  decay  have  become  of  hou>ed  until  shipped  under  their  caie :  and  the 
ess  value  for  home  use  than  the  drawback ;  and  officers  having  certified  upon  it  the  n«vipl  ofd^ 
goo<ls  so  damaged  if  cleare<i  for  drawback  are  for-,  wine,  the  debenture  is  couiputed,  psMcd,  t^ 
leited,  and  the  person  clearing  forfeits  £'^10.  or ,  dcliveretl. 

treble  the  drawback,  at  the  election  of  the  cum- 1  {  90.  Provision  is  made  for  tronsferrhig  viN 
miMioners.  ;  from  one  oflSccr  to  another,  mi  port  of  hit  pnf* 


cus 
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■r  OB  boanl  Mm  luat  alifp  or  an- 
tnnnfti^BMBt  fron  oim  sliip  to 
■  noM  offioir,  or  the  tduMiiig 
■g  §m  ffaturo  redUpment.  The 
■M  nuj  reoiiTt  beck  the  dutiee 
irine,  and  deUver  it  for  h<Mne  use : 
if  Airy  inch  wise  be  not  leden  on 
fbr  wnkfa  it  wes  intended,  or  be 
It  pemMoo  of  the  proper  officer 
.UiefoffBited. 

over  at  niur  ihip  of  war  In  eetunl 
tff  m.wtA  ihu)  at  the  ports  of  Ro- 
Mmth,  orPljnumtht tobacco  there 
tooMQ  in  Idi  namct  for  the  qm  of 
lad  lie  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
■Ulleate  from  the  captain,  stating 
e  purser  and  tlie  number  of  men, 
,  with  one  suretyt  in  treble  the 
»  pMt  sliall  be  rdanded  without 
ears  of  the  customs,  or  belauded 
Istaods,  or  Man. 
poraer  beremoTedtoaaother  ship, 
faay  tobacco  may  be  transshipped, 
r,  aetting  forth  ttie  time  and  the 
at  shipment.  Tiie  ctdlector  and 
a  port  where  any  ship  is  paid  off 
M  remains  of  any  tobacco  to  be 
stared  by  the  purser,  either  for 
ties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  six 
«  iopply  of  some  otlier  ship,  or 
f  dimes.  All  tobacco  so  ware- 
et  to  tlie  proTislons  of  the  act  for 
Ig  of  tobacco  generally,  aa  fiur  as 

ater  quantity  of  tobacco  Is  allowed 
a  S  Ibe.,  by  the  lunar  month, .for 
w,  nor  may  a  neater  quantity  be 
ttane  than  sufficient  to  serTC  for 
ad  the  collector  and  comptroller 
it  an  account  at  tiie  quantities  to 


may  not  be  pat  off  from  any  wiiarf, 
be  waterbome  for  exportation,  ex- 
in  not  being  Sundays  or  holidays, 
mne,  Tix. :  tram  1st  September  to 
Ibrch,  betwixt  sunrising  and  sun- 
HD  tiie  last  day  of  March  until  the 
,  between  7  o'clock  A.M.  and  4 
nor  may  goods  be  then  put  off  or 
ileis  in  the  presence  or  with  the 
la  proper  officer,  nor  except  from 
tppointed  by  n^rol  authority,  or 
laaj,  or  place  appointed  by  the 

• 

pcteoo  exporting  goods  prohibited 

wrted  under  pensitj  of  forfeiture, 

tbairtalne. 

,   I  104.  The  goods  in  the  table  I 

Aber  absolutciv  prohibited  to  be ' 

met  be  exported  uoder  the  rcstric- 

lda,Tiz.:~ 

'aoBiainoirs  amd  RasTRicnoxa 

OvrwAaoB. 
itdias.  Til. :  Anj  outward  or  in- 
asa,  or  dial-plate,  of  any  metal, 
morcment  in  or  with  every  such 
r  dial-plate,  made  up  fit  fur  use, 
di  or  watchmaker's  name  engraven 

ny  metal  infstlor  to  sflver  which 
a,  mixed,  wrought,  or  set  upon 
b  iball  be  gOt,  or  drawn  into  wire, 
to  plate,  and  spun  or  woven,  or 
•  or  upon,  or  mixed  with  lace, 
,  ambroldery,  tambour-work,  or 
da  In  the  cold  or  silver  lace  manu- 
•t  Bpon  sOk,  or  made  into  bullion 
pearl  or  any  other  materials  made 
r  rilver  lace  manufisctory ,  or  which 
I  or  be  meant  to  imitate  such  bee, 
tambour-work,  or 


buttons;  nor  shall  any  person  export  any  eop- 
per,  brass,  or  other  metal  which  shall  be  sliver- 
ed or  drawn  into  wire,  or  flatted  intopbUe,  or 
made  into  IniUion  spangles,  or  pearl  or  any 
other  materials  used  in  tlie  gold  or  silver  lace 
Bumufactonr,  or  in  imitatian  of  such  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroidery,  tambour-worii,  or 
buttons,  or  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  tlie  same,  and  which  sluUl  hold  more 
or  bear  a  crenter  proportion  than  three  penny- 
weights of  fine  silver  to  the  pound  avoinlupois 
of  such  copper,  bnus,  or  otner  metals.  Any 
metal  inferior  to  silver,  whether  gilt,  nilvered. 
stained,  or  coloured,  or  otherwise,  which  sliall 
be  worked  up  or  mixed  with  gold  or  silver  in 
any  manufacture  of  lace,  fringe,  cord,  em- 
broiderv,  tambour- work,  or  buttons. 
Tools  and  utensils,  viz. :  Any  madiine,  engine, 
tool,  press,  paper,  utensil,  or  instrument  used 
in  or  proper  for  the  preparing,  worldng,  pres^ 
ing,  or  finishing  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
or  silk  manufiustures  of  this  kingdom,  or  any 
other  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or 
tSik  is  used,  or  any  part  of  such  machines, 
engines,  toou,  presiies,  paiwr,  utensils,  or  in- 
struments, or  any  model  or  phin  thereof,  or 
any  part  thereof;  except  wool  cards  or  stock 
cards  not  worth  above  four  shillings  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards  not  worth  above  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  pair,  used  in  the  woollen 
manufactures.  Blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensils,  commonly  used  in  or  proper  for  the 
preparing,  workingup,  or  finishing  of  the  calico, 
cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufisctures, 
or  any  part  of  such  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensils.  Rollers,  either  pluln,  grooved,  or 
of  any  other  form  or  denomination,  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  for  the  roUfaig  of 
iron  or  any  sort  of  metiUs,  and  frames,  beds, 

Eillars,  screws,  pinions,  and  each  and  every 
upleroent,  tool,  or  utensil  thereunto  belong- 
ing ;  rollers,  slitters,  frames,  beds,  pillars,  and 
screws  for  slitting  mills ;  prcwes  of  ail  norts,  in 
iron  and  steel,  or  other  metals,  which  are  used 
with  a  screw  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  or  anv  parts  of  these  several  articles, 
or  any  model  of  tiie  befuro-montioned  utensils, 
or  any  part  thereof;  all  sortM  of  utensils,  en- 
gines, or  machines  used  in  tlie  easting  or  boring 
of  cannon  or  any  sort  of  artillery,  or  an^  parts 
thereof,  or  anv  models  of  thiols,  utensils,  en- 
gines, or  machines  used  in  such  casting  or 
boring,  or  any  parts  thereof;  liand-stamps, 
dog-head  stamps,  pulley-stamps,  hammers  and 
anvils  for  stamps ;  prcM(>s  of  all  sorts  called 
cutting-out  presses ;  beds  or  punches  to  lie  used 
therewith,  either  in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted 
together ;  scouring  or  shading  engines ;  presses 
for  horn  buttons ;  dies  for  horn  buttons ;  rolled 
metal,  witli  silver  thereon ;  parts  of  buttons 
not  fitted  up  into  buttons,  or  In  an  unfinished 
state ;  engines  for  chasing,  stocks  for  casting 
buckles,  buttons,  and  rings ;  die-sinking  tools 
of  all  sorts ;  engines  for  nuking  button-shanks ; 
laps  of  all  sorts ;  tools  for  pinching  of  glass ; 
engines  fur  covering  of  whips ;  bars  of  metal 
covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  burnishing 
stones  commonly  called  blood-stones,  either  in 
the  rough  state  or  finished  for  use ;  wire  moulds 
for  making  paper ;  wheels  of  metal,  stone,  or 
wood,  for  cutting,  roughing,  smoothing,  po- 
lisldng,  or  engraving  glass ;  purcellas,  pincers, 
sheers,  and  pipes  uiwd  in  blowing  glass ;  pot- 
ters'wheels  and  hithes,  for  plain,  round,  and 
engine-turning;  tools  umsd  by  saddlers,  har- 
ness-makers, and  bridle-makers,  via. :  Candle 
strainers,  side-strainers,  point-strainers,  creas- 
hig-irons,  screw-crcasers,  wheel-irons,  seat- 
irons,  pricking-irons,  bolstering-irons,  clams, 
and  head-knives.  Frames  fbr  makhig  wearing* 
appareL 


CIS  212  CUS 

A  LtfiT  nr  OooD».  THE  ExPOKTATToir  OP  WHICH  boftrd.  it  mnft  be  10  declared.    The  muter  mmt 

MAY  Bc  PiKiHiuTRb  BY   Pboclamation  OB  •  anf>wer  uiy  qacstUms  rdatfiig to the  tojuc  and 

Oboba  in  Col-hl  il.  I  if  ho  fBi'l  in  dbe  time  to  deliTcr  the  BotKe.'  ud 

Arms,  ammuniti-jii.  And  gunpowder.     Aihe*.  i  truly  to  aniwer  quotioiu,  be  fiirfeita  £lin. 

pot  and  pearl.      Military  rtoret  and  naval  j     8  HI.  Wlien  due  notioe  has  been  givoi  to tht 

storM.  ar.d  any  articlej  leieept  copperi  which  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  lidine  ef 

her  Majesty  ahal\  Jud^  capable  of  btfin.:  con-  the  intention  to  lade,  he  granti  a  general  nditr> 

vertc«l  ixto  or  made  uieful  in  incr«a»ir.d:  the  ancv  for  the  lading  of  good*  (without  roerifetM 

quantity  of  military  or  naval  Hon*.    Vrori-  them),  at  the  place  therein  espicMed.  whM  u 

non*.  of  Any  tort  of  victual  which  may  bc  uied  authority  for  lading  any  goode,  except  ndb  m  it 

as  ft^xl  tv  man.  may  eipresdy  except.    But  Man  a  luflemet 

Any  go-.¥i»  exported,  or  waterboree  to  be  ex-  be  granted  fur  gooda  prohibited,  or  snlgert  te 

port'><1.  contrary  to  any  of  thi:«e  prohibitions  or  any  export  duty  other  than  an  od  ralormdstr, 

refthcti<:>ns,  arv  forfeitvd.  .  the  master  or  owner,  or  the  shipper,  niBt  Ri«« 

roASTwisB.  ■  bond,  with  one  surety,  in  treble  the  Yaloe.  thii 

$  11(5.   AU  trade  by  i^a  fnm  one  part  of  the  the  goods  shall  be  landed  at  the  port  for  whirh 

United  Kinsilom  to  an-itLvr.  or  from  one  part  the  sufferance  is  required,  or  lie  otherwfae  sc^ 

of  the  Islo  of  Man  to  another,  i*  deemed  coasting- .  counted  for  to  the  satisfKtion  of  the  conmi*- 

trade,  and  all  »bir<  euipl  ivcd  therein  c<jasting- ;  sioners. 

shipjt;  and  no  rart  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  f  112.  The  master  of  ererr  eoasting-ahlp  Bwt 
huwtver  situatod,  is  deciued  beyond  tho  seas,  keep  a  cargo-book,  stathig  the  name  of  the  ihip, 
with  r>.<anrii  t<>  any  other  pari.  I  of  the  master,  and  of  the  port  to  wbidi  she  te- 

j  1<<.  Till'  Treasury  are  empowered  to  deter-  •  longs,  and  of  the  port  to  which  bound  on  Mck 
mine  in  wh.it  caio4  the  trade  by  water  from  one  voyage.  In  this  book  must  be  entered,— at  the 
place  on  tlie  oia^t  tn  anuther_»liall_ur  «hall  not  be  pott  of  lading,  an  account  of  ali  goods  taksa  « 

IB  of  the  1 


(Iffcnieil  a  tnylo  hy  sva.  within  the  meaning  of  board,  stating  the  deKriptiont , ,_ 

thid  act  cr  acy  other  act.  .  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  thegw4i 

S  K'T.  No  g-HKl»  ari'  to  bo  earned  in  any  coast-  packed  and  Ioom,  and  the  names  of  the  sUfftB 
ine-ttiip.  eicf-pt  »uch  as  ar«.-  lad^n  at  forae  place  in  and  consignees,  as  Car  as  known.— «nd  at  the  Ml 
the  I'nitixl  Kin2«l'im,  or  the  I»le  of  Man ;  and  of  dii>charg«  must  be  noted  the  respective  oin 
no  K-vids  are  t-.i  bc  laden  to  bo  carried  coastwise  on  which  goods  are  delirered,  and  the  ic^jetfiw 
until  all  gi»di  t>roii;rht  in  the  ship  from  abroad  times  of  departure  and  airiTaL  The  masteraHil 
hsve  l-cen  unl.\den ;  and  if  any  p-»i)ds  be  taken  produce  the  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  eoMl- 
into  or  put  out  «if  any  coasting-ship  at  kb,  or  waiter  or  other  proper  officer,  so  often  m  dh 
ovrr  tho  >La.  '^r  if  any  coa»ting-»liip  touch  at  any ,  mandcd,  who  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  ir 
place  iivcr  the  sea,  ur  deviate  fp-im  her  voyage,  remark  therein.  If  the  masterful  eatndijtt 
unli\4s  forLeil  >-y  unavoidable  circumstances,  or  keep  tho  book,  or  to  produce  the  same,  srtf 
If  tho  mnbtirr  of  any  coasting-ship  which  m:iy ,  there  be  found  on  board  goods  not  cntend.  or 
tow  h  ut  nny  pluro  over  tho  H'a.  do  nut  declare ,  noted  as  delivered,  or  if  any  goods  cnloed  M 
the  same  in'writins.  under  hw  liand.  to  the  col- ;  biden,  or  not  noted  as  lieUTered,  be  not  on  bond, 
lector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  where  the  ship  the  master  forfeits  iTfiO,  and  if,  nponoamiBiliiB 
afti-rn-anl- firrt  arrivo9,  thenia.«ter  forfeit!  i'20«i. 'at  tho  port  of  la^ng,  any  package  entcndsi 

§  Uv'.  N>)  eoiids  uro  Vt  be  laden  to  bo  carriv<l  j  containing  foreign  goods  be  found  nut  to  coetsJ 
coArtui.-e,  nor  Iiavin;:  Uvn  brought  coastwise  to  such,  it  is  forfeited,  with  its  contents;  and  if  «t 
bo  iinlidon.  until  duo  notic<^  in  i^ritinc,  sisncd  the  port  of  discharge  any  paclnge  be  JboBd  te 
by  the  m.Trter.  h.ivo  hoi-n  civcn  to  the  collector,  contain  foreign  goo<u  not  entered^  th^arc  fbr> 
ore -nil  tfuller,  by  th*-  maj.ttT.»»wncr.  nharflnRer.  fvited. 

or  accnt,  uf  the  iittentinn  to  l.ido.  ur  of  thearri\-al.  8  lUlw  Doforo  any  coasting-sfaip  departs,  IB  se- 
as tho  rnso  may  bo.  nor  until  propv-r  documents  count,  with  aduplicate.fsirly  written,  andsip(d 
have  bot.n  rrantcd,  a*  after  (*CH:r:bcil.  for  the .  by  the  roaster,  must  be  delivered  to  the  ooUfCtor 
laiiin^or  unl.idirt;:  and  i;ood>  Udon  or  unladen  ur  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  particolin  le- 
cimtrary  to  the  direction?  of  the  act,  as  follows,  quired  to  be  entered  in  the  cargo-book,  of  foRUH 
are  f  •rfcitnl.  a.>odd.  and  goods  su^ect  to  export  dnty  (otbir 

i  hO.   In  tlio  notico  mu*t  t>o  stated  tho  nnme'  tlian  an  a'i  voiomt  duty),  and  of  con,  fliiiiw 
and  tonn.i;^.'  of  the  Ahip,  tho  name  of  the  port  to  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  ladhsn  on  board,  bzm  gn- 
which  iho  helont:'.  the  name  of  the  m.i5tcr.  tlie.erally,  whether  any  other  British  goods  or  do 
name  of  the  purt  ti>  which  rho  in  Itound  or  frcim  '■  other  British  goods  oe  kulen,  or  whether  tks  lUp 
which  hh>>  hu«  arriviil,  and  tho  name  or  d^crip- .  bo  m holly  bulcn  with  British  goods  not  of  aof  a 
tion  of  the  wharf  or  place  at  which  her  lading  is;  the  dcscrjntions  before  mentfoned,  as  Ibe  csss 
to  be  tr^kcn  in  or  diMrhargcd.  as  the  case  ixuiy  bo : .  may  lie.  The  collector  or  comptroller  retalu  ns 
thi!  nijticc  to  bi>  fiinu-d  by  the  nia-ofcr,  owner, '.  of  tho  accounts,  and  returns  tlie  other,  tesi 
whartini^r,  or  agent,  and  entered  in  a  bO'k  to 'and  si^'ned  by  him,  and  noting  the  dtuuM 
be  kept  by  tho  cuilectiir,  fur  the  infonnation  of'  thereon;  and  the  account  is  the  clearance  for  tbs 
all  interested.    Kv^ry  notico  for  unLiding  roust '  voyage,  and  the  transire  for  the  gi>ods.    If  it  bi 
be  dolivored  within  UA  hount  after  arrival,  under  false,  or  do  not  corrcspoiid  with  the  caf|0>toftk« 
a  penalty  of  12o  by  tho  mavter;  and  in  every  the  master  forfeits  i,'M. 
notico  for  ladin;;  mujt  he  ^tated  tho  List  voyage  i     (114. 1  kfore  goods  are  unladen  at  the  port  «f A* 
on  which  the  to«»i.-1  arrived;  and  if  the  voyai;o  charge,  the  master,  owner,  wbarfliigcr,oriffft* 
liavc  boon  from  Uyoiid  the  soaK.  thoro  inii»t  be  must  deliver  the  transire  to  the  collector  or  eoop- 
produccd  with  the  notice  a  certificate  of  the  dij<-  troller,  who  grants  an  order  for  the  imladBf  it> 
chan.'o  of  nny  g«)0<ls  brought  in  the  bhip,  and  of  place  specitleiL    If  any  gooda  on  boaid  benqfert 
due  clearance  iiiwanis.  to  duty  on  arrival  coastwise,  the  master,  o«bv< 

{  lia  Ui^on  tho  arrival  of  any  coa*ting  ship  in .  wharfinger,  agent,  or  consignee,  miutalsodrUw 
Britahi  from  Ireland,  or  in  Irobuid  from  1  Britain,  a  bill  of  entry,  with  a  copy,  and  must  |»r  *B 
the  master  must,  within  24  hours,  deliver  the  duties  of  cuittoms,  or  producoapemit  inre^' 
notice,  siiniod  by  him.  to  the  collector  or  comp-  of  duties  nf  exciac,  upon  which  the  coDcelorsDd 
troller,  in  which,  if  tlie  Hhi^»  have  on  board  jp>o«I&  comptroller  grant  an  ortlcrfor  the  landing,  to  Ft* 
subject  to  any  duty  uf  Exclso,  or  which  had  been  M.'nct!  or  bv  authority  of  the  coast-w^ter. 
imported  fhmi  beyond  the  seas,  the  particulars,  j  $115.  The  collector  andcoraptzoOer,  hi  the  cur* 
with  the  marks  and  numheri  of  U>o  packages,  alter  mentioned,  may  grant  for  any  coasti^M^ 
must  be  set  forth.    If  tiitrc  bc  uo  such  goods  on  a  general  tran»ire,  to  continue  for  any  timi  bb* 
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cueedb^  one  year,  for  the  ladlnff  cf  any  goods 
(aoept  nch  aa  it  niBy  expresily  except),  and  for 
ne  oMranoc  tnd  unlading,  tIz.  :— Fur  any  ihip 
nfolarly  tradiiiB,>-betwecn  places  in  the  river 
fievwn  eaitwrnru  of  the  Ilolmet ;  or  between 
plaoM  in  the  river  Uumber ;  or  between  placet 
a  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  or  between  placet  to  be 
■aaed  la  the  tnuudre,  and  carrying  only  manure, 
Bne,  dialk,  ttone,  gravel,  land,  or  uny  earth, 
BOC  bdnc  fuDen*  earth.  The  transire  mutt  be 
written  fii  the  cargo  book.  It  may  at  any  time 
be  levoked,  notice  being  given  to  the  matter  or 
owner,  or  to  any  of  the  crew  on  board,  or  being 
CBltnd  In  the  cargo  book  by  an  officer.  [By 
•  *  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60,  f  6,  this  provision  is  ex- 
Inded,  and  such  transires  may  be  granted  by 
the  eooBDilsriODen,  **  under  such  regulations, 
and  for  iodi  tiu«  as  they  may  see  fit."] 

1 11&  The  ooast-waiter.  landlng-wmter,  and 
■eaidwr,  and  any  other  officer,  mav,  at  anv  time 
hoanl  &ms  coaatlDg-ship,  and  strictly  senrch  lier, 
ad  ■"*''^*«*t  all  goods  on  board,  or  being  laden 
or  nnkdra,  and  demand  all  documents  which 
'    to  be  on  board. 

I  golngcoastwise  are  to  be  tmshlp- 
■»  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  but 
wd  within  the  times  before  mention- 
id  hi  I  1(A,  and  tat  presence  or  with  the  authority 
oi;  and  at  plaeea  airpointed  and  approved  of  by, 
tae  Bvoner  olnoor. 

•  llflL  When  goods  are'prohibited  to  be  export- 
MlQr  praclamation  or  order  in  council,  the  pro- 
of order  vomj  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
r  them  coastwise ;  and  when  such  prohl- 
reetriction  la  invaded,  the  goods  are 
fatttad. 

MiaCBLUtlTBOVB  aEODLATIONa. 

1 119  Provides  for  the  construction  of  abbrevi- 
ated tenne.— among  these,  the  term  *<  Limits  of 
the  Bait  udla  Companvt  diarter"  means  all 
liMBa  and  eeas  eaftward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Bopa  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  the  terms 
"  eoOectOT  and  comptroller  **  mean  those  of  the 
iort  bitcndad  In  tho  sentence ;  the  term  **  waro- 
oont**  Bean  aOT  place ,  whetlier  house,  shed, 
yard,  Umbcr-pond.  or  other  place  in  which  goods 
catered  to  be  warehoused  upon  importation  may 
be  kept,  and  secured  without  payment  of  duty, 
if  atsbong^  prohibited  to  be  used  in  the  United 
Khudom;  and  the  term  **  quoon's  warehouse  " 
BMana  any  place  provided  by  the  crown  for 
Io4dng  gMds  thernn  for  i«cunty  of  the  customs. 
flfo.  The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
■e  deemed  in  Europe. 

I ISL  Dntiei,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  must  be 
Mm  and  received  In  British  currency,  and  accord- 
fag  to  Imperial  wei^taand  measures ;  and  where 
thiy  an  mipoaed  and  allowed  according  to  any 
Vedfie  qnwntlty  or  value,  they  apply  in  the  same 
proportloa  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or 
value ;  and  all  dutin,  bounties,  and  drawbacks 
lit  ondcr  the  management  of  the  commissioners 
flf  tfaecDstomfc 

fist.  An  bonds  in  respect  of  goods  or  sidns  are 
turn  by  the  eoDectw  and  comptroller ;  and  after 
— phatHTfi  of  3  years  from  the  date,  or  from  the 
Um  for  perfonnanee,  every  bond  upon  which  no 
pffnanrnlfon  or  salt  has  been  commenced  b  void, 
f  in  The  ame  hMtraments,  tables,  and  scales 
ofinMhiatlon,  and  the  same  rules  and  methods, 
foOowed  bj  the  offlcers  of  excise,  arc  to  be  eiu- 
plDjed  hj  the  oflHoers  of  the  customs  for  the  du- 
His  on  Imported  iplrita. 

I IM.  Tile  oAccrtof  the  enstoms  may  take  sam- 
Ma  of  floods  fov  aacCTtoining  the  duties,  to  bo 
dkBoeedof  aa  the  oommissioners  may  direct. 

f^lHS.  For  adb^iting  alterations  in  the  biw  to 
noTBit  transactiona.  It  is  provided  that  impor- 
tation Si  deemed  to  have  had  eflfect  at  the  time 
at  wUdi  the  ahlp  had  actually  come  within  tho 
Uarite  of  the  port  of  reporting  and  dischargfng. 


and  tli.it  exportation  !•«  di>emed  tn  liave  hod  effect 
at  tho  time  at  which  tlic  K'^ods  had  been  sliipped 
for  exportation  ;  aiid  if  »uch  question  arise  upon 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  any  ship,  exclusive  of 
her  cargo,  the  time  of  anivul  In  deemed  that  at 
which  the  report  Iiom  bi'en  or  ou^ht  to  have  been 
Duule ;  and  tlie  time  i»f  dciNirturti  is  deemed  that 
of  the  hi»t  rlcarance  for  thu  vo.v:^e. 

9  126.  It  U  not  lawful  to  return  nnv  overcharge 
or  duty,  which  has  boon  Judicially  (Ivciilcd  to  bo 
levied  on  an  erruneoui*  conxtruetion  of  the  law, 
after  the  expiration  of  tliree  years  from  the  date 
of  payment. 

0  I37.  The  tonnage  or  bunk-n  of  every  British 
ship  within  t>ie  meuninK  of  tliv  act,  ia  that  sot 
forth  in  the  certiticntc  of  ro;ostr>-,  and  the  ton- 
nage or  burden  of  every  other  ship  niuAt  he  as- 
certained in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Urititth 
ships. 

fi  128.  The  officers  at  any  port  imdur  British  do- 
minion where  there  is  u  collvctor  and  comptroller 
may  refuse  to  admit  any  person  to  act  as  inuiiter 
(rfany  Itritish  ship,  unless  >iis  name  be  inserted 
In  or  indorsed  upon  the  certilicatc  of  registry  na 
master,  or  until  hto  name  be  so  indorsed  by  huch 
collector  and  comutroUor. 

Ji  12!).  Persons  LkiOing,  or  counterfeiting,  or 
Off,  when  falsified  or  counterfeited,  documents 
for  ino  unlading,  lading,  entering,  reporting,  or 
clearing  of  shi|)s,  or  the  landing' or  Miippiuj;  <if 
goods,  &a,  or  by  nnv  false  btatcment  procuring 
such  document,  forfeit  £2»);  but  the  peiiulty 
docs  not  attach  to  any  particular  offence  fur  whicu 
any  other  penalty  is  expressly  imposed. 

i  i;^.  When  any  person  makes  application  to  an 
ofliccr  on  behalf  01  uny  other  person,  tlje  oflicer 
may  require  of  th*.'  person  applying  a  written  au- 
thority from  the  person  for  wlioni  ho  acts  before 
transacting  budness, 

fi  131.  Any  person  making  a  false  dccbimtion, 
excapt  as  to  tho  value  of  goods,  and  any  |)erson 
not  truly  answering  quostiona  autiiorized  by  any 
customs  act,  forfeits  i£luo,  over  andabovoany 
other  penalty. 

{  132.  All  articles  by  this  or  any  other  cus- 
toms act  declared  to  be  forfeited,  may  Iw  si'ized 
by  any  officer  uf  tho  customs ;  forfeiturr^  of  ves- 
sels Include  the  guns,  tactile,  npp:irel,  and  furni* 
ture ;  forfeitures  of  KOotU  ineUido  the  iKiclu^res. 

6  133.  Articles  furfeitcd,  or  detninifi  as  under- 
valued, may  ho  reitton-d  on  Huch  ti>niiH  om  the 
commissioners  mny  thiiitc  tit ;  and  if  tlit;  pnipric- 
tor  accept  the  tcnii.4.  ho  can  Lave  no  ucii<m  for 
recompense  or  damage. 

§  134.  If  n  ship  have  become  Iia1)le  to  forfeiture, 
or  the  nnastor  to  any  penalty  on  account  of  ffoods 
laden  or  unladen,  wliicli  are  small  in  quantity  or 
of  trifling  value,  and  it  appear  t(»  the  satbfaction 
of  the  commissioners,  that  they  luul  been  laden 
or  unbden  contrary  to  tho  intention  of  the  own- 
ers, or  without  the  privity  of  the  master,  as  tho 
case  may  be,  the  comnmsioners  uuiv  rtnuit  tho 
forfeiture,  and  remit  or  mitiimto  tlie  penalty, 
as  they  shall  see  reason  to  acquit  tho  master  of 
all  bhime,  or  mnrc  or  less  to  attribute  the  offence 
to  neglect  of  duty. 

{  IM.  If  any  ship  coming  up  or  departing  out  of 
port  do  not  bring  to  at  tho  otations  appointed  by 
the  commissioners,  for  the  bfMirding  or  landing 
of  oflicers,  the  nuister  forfeit.t  .CliiO. 

S  136.  The  commisidoners,  and  the  collector  and 
coniptjrt)ller  of  any  port,  may  station  officers  on 
board  any  ship  while  within  (Hirt,  the  niast«T 

Sroviding  each  with  sufficient  nxim  under  the 
cck,  in  some  part  of  the  fu.-ceastle  or  htecTaKf, 
for  his  bed,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  for* 
feithi^'  jt'HX*. 

i  137.  When  goods  arc  wnrchonsed  for  security 
of  the  duties,  or  to  prevent  them  from  onning 
into  home  use,  the  commissumers  may  charge 
warohouM  rent  for  the  time,  at  the  rate  payahlo 
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for  the  like  xoods  when  WBrohoiacd  in  any 
hotue  In  which  they  may  be  warehoused  without 
pnyment  of  duty ;  but  the  Comminionen  of  the 
Trcnmry,  or  of  the  Cuiitonis,  by  warmnt  under 
their  hands  from  time  to  thne  may  tix  theamount 
of  rent  for  goods  secured  in  any  of  the  ware- 
houses. 

{  I'M.  In  case  goods  are  not  cleared  from  the 
warehouse  within  3  calendar  months  (or  sooner, 
if  they  be  of  a  perishable  nature),  the  coounis- 
■ioners  may  cause  tliem  to  bo  sold  by  auction,  for 
home  use  or  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  produce  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  tnc  duties,  if  sold  for  home  use,  and  of  the 
warehouse  rent  and  other  charges,  and  the  over> 
plus  (if  any)  being  paid  to  the  person  authorized 
to  receive  the  same.  Tlipy  may  cause  such  goods 
to  be  destroyed  as  cannot  be  sold  for  a  sum  mxtR- 
dent  to  pay  duties  and  char^i^,  if  sold  for  home 
use,  or  to  pay  charges,  if  for  exportation :  Pro- 
vided that  if^the  goods  have  been  landed  by  the 
ofHcers,  and  the  freight  of  the  same  has  not  been 
paid,  the  produce  must  be  first  applied  to  the 
payment  of  frdglit 

i  IS).  The  crown  is  empowered  by  oommbaion 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  from  time  to  time  to  ap- 
point any  port,  haven,  or  creek,  and  to  set  out 
the  limits  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  propw 
places  therein  to  he  legal  quays  for  hiding  and 
unlading,  and  to  declwrc  that  any  place  set  out 
as  a  legal  quay  by  such  authority,  shall  be  no 
longer  such,  and  to  appoint  any  new  place  to 
be  a  legal  qiuiy.  All  ports,  Ac  ocisting  as  leoil 
at  the  commencement  of  the  act  continue  to  oe 
so,  according  to  thefr  respective  Ihnits,  Ace. 

1 140.  In  proceedings  forolTonces,  theaverment 
that  they  were  committed  within  the  limhs  of 
any  port  is  sufficient,  without  proof  of  the  limits, 
unless  the  contrary  bo  proved. 

(141.  Theoommissionersmayfromtimetotime, 
by  order  under  their  hands,  appohit  places  to  be 
sufferance  whorfr,  for  ladhig  and  unlading  by 
■ufferonce. 

5 142.  No  vessel  employed  ordinarily  for  the  car- 
riage of  letters  is  permitted  to  import  or  export 
without  permission  of  the  commiuioncrs,  under 
penalty  of  jb'lOO  against  the  master. 

5 143.  No  person  is  to  be  deemed  an  apprentice 
in  terms  of  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  25,  /or  rpaulat- 
ing  (he  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  onboard 
British  merchant  veudt^  4<r.,  unless  the  inden* 
ture  have  been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and 


eonptraller  of  tha  port  from  whidi  the  sffrtBttn 
first  goes  to  Ma  after  the  date  of  the  faidenBirF,  or 
in  ddaolt  of  such  enrolment.  antQ  it  have  beca 
enrolled  at  some  port  frtxn  ^rtifcfa  the  ship  ii 
fihieh  suoh  ^>prantice  sb^  afterwards  ge  lo  ta 
shall  be  deared.  [See  the  AhHiWtn.Hi*  of  tbi 
Seaman's  ConsoUduioo  Act,  5  &  6Wbi.  I?,  a 
la    bSAimr.] 

Licensed  Apenit,  1 144.  No  one  fa  entiasdls 
act  as  an  agent  fnr  traoMCtiBg  busiaas  at  th* 
CXutom-house  ho  London,  relating  to  the  oayor 


clearance  of  any  ship,  abode  or  bagme,  omi 
authorized  by  lieeoM  ot  the  oomBlSaocffs,  whs 


are  empowered  in  audi  case  to  reqnfrs  bond  to 
be  given,  with  one  amcty,  in  the  sua  of  £IM^ 
for  the  fruthftil  and  Inoomipt  conduct  of  sack 
person  and  his  derka,  novided  that  such  bond  bs 
not  required  of  any  ci  the  sworn  brokers  of  tin 
city  of  London ;  and  any  person  acting  witho^ 
license,  or  in  partnetBlup  with  any  p«soo  Mt 
licensed,  forfMts  £100  for  each  oficncsL  [Beedi 
which  had  been  granted  in  terms  of  6  Geo^  IV. 
c  1(17  (repealed),  are  valid  by  1  &  2  Vict.e.  lU. 

5  a] 

1 145.  The  Comnotekmen of  the  Tiaasui'JMj, 
by  order  under  thefr  hands,  revoke  watA  ueeass. 
and  alter  a  ot^j  of  such  ortta-  has  been  dtlivcel 
to  the  penon  or  hfa  derk,  or  left  at  Usphoi  d 
abode  or  boilneM,  the  llceose  fa  voU. 

f  146.  These  pro  viskms  do  not  prrreot  the  cM 
or  servant  of  any  parson,  or  of  any  paiom  fa  e»> 
partnenhip,  from  tnumctinc  bnrini  at  lH 


acting  I 
that  no  person  can  be  admitteil  to  be  dak  fa 
more  than  one  agent  or  oopartnanhlp,  nrsv 
hb  name  and  randenee,  and  the  date  of  Miip 

E ointment,  have  been  indancd  on  the  aga" 
cense,  and  signed  by  him,  and  wifsi^** 
signature  of  the  collector  and  eoaipCRKkr,  mtm 
sudi  person  have  beenappointed  with  eoasoitci 
the  c(»nmisBionen  before  the  eoBUMneiaMBt  cf 
the  act. 

1 148,  The  Commi»k)nc»  of  the  T^sasur/.  ^ 
warrant,  published  in  the  London  or  I>oblfa  Or 
aette,  may  extend  these  regnfaUtona  lo  apBBi< 
any  other  port  in  Britain  or  Trdand 


Custom-houae  on  account  of  aneh  psnon  wittsfa 
license ;  provided  he  do  not  tranaact  aiy  laih 
boshiesa  as  dcrk,  aenrant,  or  •gent  te  any  e*v 
person. 

S  147.  Any  aoch  agent  or  agents  la  ei»ai«M> 
ship  may  appoint  any  penon  witboot  iMisia 
be  a  clerk  hi  tramacting  auch  aceaoy :  rturiiia 


{Tor  abridgments  of  the  other  acts  connected  with  the  customs  and  the  rcigulation  ofnaij^Hna 
aee  Suippiiro,  Hmuoouno,  Txairr,  WAaauouaiwo.] 

CUTLERY.    [Hardware  and  Cutlery.] 

CUTTER,  a  sharp,  light-bailt  vessel,  with  one  mast,  nmninff  bowsprit,  udftn 
and  aft  sails.  Cutters  are  chiefly  used  as  cruisers  after  smugglerBy  ror  etmnpH 
despatches  to  a  fleet,  and  for  private  sailing  yachts. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  a  molluscous  class  of  animals  {Cephalopoda)  of  wliioli  mm 
species  are  indi^nous  to  our  seas,  the  most  common  Doing  the  Snia  ^jfiaMMh 
found  in  profusion  on  the  shores  ot  Hampshire,  and  other  parts.  The  cottMik 
is  celebrated  for  the  efiusion,  from  a  small  ba^,  of  a  deep  black  floid,  by  wfaich»v 
exigencies,  it  clouds  the  surrounding  water,  m  order  tnat  it  may  eoneeal  't^ 
This  excretion  is  manufactured  into  the  pigment  called  sepia,  and  it  ia  beliend^ 
many  that  China-ink  is  made  from  it.  The  internal  plate  or  bone,  being  hifd  ci 
one  side  while  it  is  soft  and  yielding  on  the  other,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bmsM; 
it  is  also  employed  for  cleaning  or  polishing  silver ;  and  when  groand  it  tani^ 
*•  pounce,"  a  material  used  by  scribes  for  erasures. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree,  the  most  important  species  of  which  aze  the  vretffm 
cypress  {Cupressus  sempervirens)  and  the  white  cedar  (C  IhjfoideM).  Of  the  WfaV 
tnore  are  two  varieties,  the  upright  and  the  spreading,— the  last  affurding  As 
larger  and  more  valuable  timber.  It  is  a  natiye  of  the  south-eastern  paiti  w 
Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  where  it  is  beautifhlly  applied  in  the  tein«^ 
Boenery  of  yillas  :  but  it  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England, — the  climate  bcini^M 
damp  and  oold  for  it  in  summer.    Its  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  and,  thong^  wM 
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betotiftil  in  colour  u  mahogany,  it  is  stronffer,  resists  the  worm  equally  woU,  and 
iti  odoor  repels  insects  from  whatcTer  mav  oe  contained  in  a  cabinet  or  chest  made 
of  it.  In  order  to  preserve  the  remains  or  their  heroes,  the  Athenians  buried  them 
in  eoffina  d  cypress ;  and  the  chests  in  which  the  E^'ptian  mummies  are  found 
are  usually  of  the  same  material.  The  precise  period  to  which  the  tree  liyes 
has  not  been  ascertained,  though  the  fact  of  its  being  planted  over  the  grayea 
of  the  dead,  and  carried  in  fiincnd  processions  as  an  eniblcm  of  immortality,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  presumption  that  its  duration  must  bo  very  considerable. 

The  American  cypress  or  white  cedar  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  AmiBrica,— luxuriating  in  the  deadly  swamps  of  the  Biississippi.  It 
^rows  to  a  considerable  size,  but  slowly,  being  eignty  years  old  before  it  is  fit  for 
tmiber,  which  even  then  is  not  very  valuable,  though  it  answers  well  for  hoops, 
boata,  roofing,  and  some  other  purposes. 

D. 

DA3fAG£D  GOODS  are  those  subject  to  customs  duties  though  thev  have 

reoeived  some  injury  in  their  conveyance  into  the  country,  or  in  the  bondea  ware- 

houao. 

KoC  mart  than  83-64th  part*  to  be  allowed  on  damaged  goods.    {Board  Order ^  May  31. 1771-) 
At  tlM  oot-porta,  daaiages  exceodiog  £10  not  to  be  allowed  without  the  Board's  lanction,  and 

not  lAcr  tba  goods  are  in  the  merchant's  possession.    (B,  0.  Jan.  4,  18I7-) 
Burvra  for  damage  not  to  take  place  until  the  parties  have  flrbt  petKioncd.    {B.  0,  June  5, 1817.) 
Th«  oilef  other  nilee  are  contained  in  the  act  3  dfc  4  Wm.  IV.  c  0fi,  S  90-32,  an  abstract  of  which 

li  gifeB  under  th«  head  Cinroiis  RsocLATioxa. 

DAMASK  (Fr.  Vtmat.  Ger.  Damatten  Tqfelzeug,  It.  Tela  danuuchina. 
Per.  Oummieao  de  meta  adamaaeada.  Sp.  Tela  adanuucada),  a  description  of  silk 
or  linen  cloth,  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  onality,  with  elaborate  figures  or  flowers. 
It  b  a  twilled  fiibrie,  and  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Damascus.  Linen  damask  is 
at  pnaent  manufactured  extensively  at  Dunfermline  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
te  taUadoths  and  napkins.  That  made  for  curtains  and  similar  articles,  is 
flbrmed  of  a  mixture  of  silk  with  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen.    [Linen.] 

DAMMER,  a  resinous  substaqce  much  employed  in  India  for  covering  the 
bottona  of  Tenels.  It  is  hard,  dark-coloured,  and  brittle ;  and  is  exported  in  larffo 
fPBUititiea  tma  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Malayan  Peninsula  to  Inoia.  It  exu(UB 
ipontaiieonBly  ftom  a  tree^  said  by  Mr  Milbum  to  be  a  species  of  pine  iShorea 
raAtiila,  Hox.);  but  accordmg  to  Mr  Crawfhrd  it  is  obtained  of  various  kinds  &om 
diftronft  trees.  It  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  gathered  in  lumps  from  the  ground 
where  it  haa  fjftllen. 

DANTZIC.    [Prussia.] 

DATE(Fr.i)M/et.  li,  Datteri.  Sp. />a/i7e«),  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  (PA«mjr 
datiyh/wra)^  a  tree  which  forms  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  along  the  verge  of 
the  d^ert,  whieh,  with  but  few  interruptions,  extends  from  the  shores  ox  the 
Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  district  where  none  of  the  cerealia  will  grow. 
owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  moisture.  Between  the  States  of 
Barbary  and  the  Desert,  it  is  so  abundant  that  this  region  is  called  Bclid-tU- 
^eridf  or  the  Land  of  Dates.  There  are  upwards  of  a  nundred  varieties ;  but 
m  general  it  may  be  described  as  acom-shapcd,  composed  of  a  thin  glossy  mem- 
bruie  which  contains  a  fine  soft  and  pulpy  fruit  that  is  firm,  sweet,  and  rather 
vinooB  to  the  taste ;  within  this  is  enclosed  a  solid,  tough,  hard  kernel.  Ripe  datea 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  fermenting  and  becomiue  acid; 
whenoo  thoae  which  are  intended  for  storing  or  exportation  are  dried  in  the  sun 
upon  mats.  They  are  exported  in  large  ouantities  from  Arabia  to  India ;  and  a 
WW  are  broni^t  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  and  Barbary. 

••  In  the  He4}as,  the  new  fruit  called  rutdf  comes  in  at  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  two  months. 
The  harvest  of  dates  is  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  general  rejoicing,  as 
the  vfatage  of  the  South  uf  Europe.  The  crop  sometimes  fails,  or  is  destroved  by  locusts,  and 
tben  a  universal  ^oom  overspreaoi  the  population.  The  peojde  do  not  depend  upon  the  new  fruit 
■Imm,  bat  during  the  ten  months  of  the  year  when  no  ripe  dates  can  be  procured,  their  principal 
■ihsMeocc  is  the  date  paste,  called  adioue,  which  is  prepared  by  pretaing  the  fruit,  when  fully  ma- 
tarcdt  into  large  boskets^  *  What  is  the  price  of  dntos  at  Mecca  or  Medina  ?'  Is,  says  Burckhardt, 
alwaiya  the  lint  question  asked  by  a  Bedouin  who  meets  a  passenger  on  the  road."  (Ub.  qf  EnU 
Knotettdpe,  VipeU  Subttanea^  toI.  L  p.  357.) 

The  Doit  Foam  is  a  maiestic  tree  which  shoots  up  in  one  cylindrical  column  to  the  height  of  50 
er  0D  liset,  wicbout  brancn  or  dirision,  and  throws  out  from  the  summit  a  magnificent  crown  of 
Uavm.  It  b  diaiingoished  as  male  and  female,  one  plant  bearing  the  fruit  and  another  the  blossom. 
In  tbt  Biati  it  haa  always  bem  the  subject  of  universal  veneration.  It  is  the  pahn-tree  of 
geilpciue,  wbere  ft  la  frequently  selected  as  the  emblem  uf  the  nu^jesty  and  beauty  of  rectttode ; 
aod  eocb  m  anctait  and  modern  times,  the  leaves  have  been  used  as  the  qrmbol  of  triumph.    Its 
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exteaMre  importanco  is  one  of  the  most  curious  nbtoets  inofttiml  hiiCoiy ;  for  &  eoniidcnble  put 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  suMst  almost  entlr^y  npon  Ha  fruit.  They  botH 
also  of  it5  mcdidnnl  rirtucB.  Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date  stones;  from  the  leaTes  ther  insks 
couclics,  baskets,  ba^,  mats,  and  brushes ;  from  the  brandies,  cages  for  their  ponhiy,  and  fencci 
for  their  gardens ;  from  the  fibres  of  the  bouriis,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigring :  from  tiM  mp  k  pre- 
pared a  spirituous  liquor ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  famishes  md.  Itls  now  said,  tlutt  m»&  oos 
variety  of  palm-tree  meal  has  been  extracted  from  among  the  fibfts  of  tlie  trunk,  and  hM  been 
used  for  food. 

DAY-BOOK.    [Book-keeping.] 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  a  certain  number  of  dajrs  granted  to  the  aeceptor  after  the 
term  of  a  bill  is  expired.  In  the  British  dominions  these  amount  to  three;  bat  if 
tho  third  should  bo  Sunday,  (>ood-Friday,  Christmas-Day,  or  a  fkst  appointed  by 
proclamation,  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  second  day  of  graoe.  They  ran  on  all  bills 
payable  on  a  day  fixed,  or  at  so  long  after  date,  or  after  sight;  but  not  on  bills 
I>ayabIo  on  demand,  though  they  do  (at  least  in  England)  on  tnose  pajrable  at  sicfat. 

DEAD-WEIGHT,  the  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank  cf  Englaodf  to 
govenimont,  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  sums  thus  payable  amonnted  to 
about  i;5,0(M),()()0  per  annum ;  and  the  ministry  being  desirous  to  relieve  their  present 
necessities  by  spreading  the  burden  more  equally  over  the  45  years,  which,  in  182S^ 
were  calculatca  as  the  mean  probable  duration  oi  the  lives,  offered  (4  Geo.  IV.  o.  23) 
to  pay  to  an^  capitalists  an  annuity  of  £2,800,000  for  that  period,  on  condition  of 
provision  being  made  for  the  pensions  on  the  basis  of  a  graduated  s^de  of  paymnts; 
commencing  in  the  first  year  at  £4,900,000,  and  ending  at  £300,000.  The  Sooth 
Sea  directors  entertained  the  project  for  a  time,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  mi 
beyond  their  means;  ministers  had  then  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  En^^d,  w]w,ffl 
18*23,  accepted  the  offer  to  a  limited  extent,  and  advanced  to  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  £13,080,419,  receiving  in  return  an  engagement  to  pay  as 
annuity  of  £5a5,740  for  44  years,  ending  October  10, 1867.  The  bank  has  not  yel 
disposed  of  any  part  of  this  security :  a  portion  of  it  was,  however,  exposed  for  nil 
on  the  17th  July  1839;  and  an  account  of  the  offers  then  received  will  be  fond 
in  the  late  Report  on  Banks  of  Issue.    {Par,  Paper,  1840,  No.  602.    App.  p.  251) 

DEALS  (Dan.  Daler.  Du.  Deelen.  Fr.  Planches  minces.  Got.  Dteien,  Bat, 
Doski.  Sw.  Tiljor),  tho  name  given  in  the  wood-trade  to  the  timber  of  the  piM 
when  sawed  into  planks,  in  which  form  it  is  imported  into  this  country  from  tho 
N.  of  Europe  and  British  America.  Standard  deals  are  boards  above  7  inch<^  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths,  exceeding  6  feet.  When  less  than  7  inches  in  width 
they  are  termed  battens,  and  when  under  6  feet  in  length,  deal-ends.  The  American 
deals  are  iuferior  in  strength,  and  do  not  last  so  lone  as  those  of  the  N.  of  Eorop^ 

{)articularly  Christiauia ;  nonco  the  latter  are  usuafly  preferred  for  the  flooring  « 
louses,  ana  other  purposes  where  durability  is  requirea.  But  the  former  are  m. 
where  cheapness  is  the  principal  consideration,  as  in  building  small  houses;  Uib7 
are  also  preferred  for  many  little  articles,  the  internal  fittings  of  houses,  and  oihs 
purposes  which  require  wood  that  can  be  easily  worked. 

DEBENTURE,  tho  certificate  given  at  the  customhouse  to  the  exporter  tf 
goods,  on  which  a  bounty  or  drawback  is  allowed,  bearing  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  statutory  remilations,  and  is  entitled  to  sucn  bounty  or  drawosd^ 
[Customs  Rkgulations.  J 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS  differ  from  vulgar  fractions  in  this  respect,  that  thdr 
deuominators  arc  always  10,  or  some  power  of  10,  as  100,  1000,  &c.,  and  insteiM 
of  writirnj  tho  denomiuator  under  tho  numerator,  it  is  ejrpressed  by  pointing  <» 
from  tho  right  of  the  numerator  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  deao* 

minator;  thus  '5,  '43,  526  denote,  respectively, ^»  ~»  5^»  or  —-   Thenln«rf 

each  figure  in  a  decimal  decreases  from  the  left  to  the  right  in  a  tenfold  proportion; 
that  is,  each  figure  is  ten  times  as  great  as  if  it  were  removed  one  place  to  tho 

right,  as  m  whole  numbers;  thus,  '5,  '05,  -005,  aro  -•  j^»  ~*  Ac,  and  the  do- 

cimal  -438  is  four- tenths,  three-hundredths,  and  eight- thousandths  of  a  unit. 
Adding  ciphers  to  the  right  of  a  decimal  does  not  alter  its  value;  thus,  '5,  '^ 

m        en        KOO 

'500,  or  jy'  j^'  ^^^»  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  numerator  and  denominator 

having  been  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

Decimals  ma^  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  by  adding  ciphers  to  the 
right,  where  it  is  necessary,  till  tho  number  of  decimal  places  is  the  same  in  ^ 
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Ibiu,  '£,  -03,  sad  '564,  nduoed  l«  a  eommon  denonucAtor,  ue  £00,  -030,  &nd  "SM; 

4L   X   -        BOO      030  ,   A64 

^^  ""  louo  iuoo         iaio 

TlieanKqiMaeaof  tUamAlwdot  apmrintfrutlaiuli,  Uul  »AliIion,  niblrmellon,  nmHiiai. 
aUiia.uddlTMw.mniiHtinotduutb'HiDcsiiiDuaiiilthiiiKlcM  ihe  i>nJ> dHTerim  bdSr. 
UM  n  l*n,  badda,  to  uccrula  th(  pliwa  of  Ihe  dgctsul  puint.  Id  uddlUoD  luid  ubUKUaB! 
l»riKj4ued  tlw  deeiDBl  luloU  uuls  iffla  UDthcr.  (Dd  mlM  up  tfai  dedmali,  ar  «PP«2^lH^ 
U  b*  BDal  up,  kU  to  Uuaina  luunlwr  Dl  Bgum  or  pUca  wtUi  cJnhen,  theuiM  minitcrof  didiiial 
ipnar  Elan*  mart  be  m*d«  Id  IbaimllH  loach  of  UkUoh.    In  mulUpUmlon,  tht  tu^Sf 

■B,  IfOdnct,  and  <iiutimt  of  SWBSud  I-9«,  li  tfhOM.  S-IU.  U-HIMU.  asd  4),  lapcctlr^Tr^ 


d4  dlvUa  hj  thq  datomlaaUv,  according  to 


«  (hat  (bii  dlvislnn  nuj  b«  nmllDDed 
lo  Iha  f^^  from  tba  point,  d«biiali  mar  be  itopped,  eitoept  In  Eddv  cxiaitaiUiai,  at  Lliree  ci-  tbqr 
i^ta,  wtthoirt  aaji  gnat  dtgiea  dI  error ;  and  cv«  in  conUDUtd  muIllpUoitkiiii,  whtn  Ihe  dedmali 
w*MBn*dMa|lTtapUce,  us haTa oalt to  bienaH (be laal flgiin bj  1,  lllbe  aenOsanwitto 
balwabora  U> la  amrtocoBipaDiate  for  cutting  tbom  ifaorl- 

.         ._ .       _     ......   a„^iy  (,  o  ibrimal  i/a  Bi/KTlsr 

nlttr  bj  th«  niBobsr  dI  Inlogtn 

in  wriialiiHl  In  1  Druionperlar 

-— Jd  (he  quDlleul  U  Ibe  dudmal 

Example,  Wbat  dedmal  ola  pound  la  lai.  tld-I 

l3ttT 

dfvbjiul  ot  a  pound  JJ^37£  ■J''1i^rtfT  le, 
dectnuU  fractlDDA  licro  ^von  are  Qpceiiarllj  Hjn- 


Rbm,  tlu  nliu  nqnind  li  139. 4ld. 
Ttepnubof  thanleafortliemaBaa 
■•tVipiRiciiIarlnBancai.  buttlieianienaaiiilniiiiuir  bo  applk 
1k>  Uknf^  labia  «r  tviaUoo- " - 
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DEL  CREDERE,  in  its  reatrioted  B«nae,  is  an  enmEemmt  hj  an  iuDnuwo 
broker,  for  an  additional  premium,  to  guarantee  the  uuiired  agamat  the  eoue- 
qaenccs  of  the  failure  of  the  underwriter.  In  its  ordinary  mercantile  aoeeptatioa, 
it  embraces  every  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  penon  who  transaeti  Ut 
another  engages  for  the  solvency  of  the  nmon  with  whom  ha  so  bargains.  A  fiie- 
tor  employed  to  dispose  of  property,  in  tne  nsnal  mannsTyis  only  responsihleto  Us 
principal  for  the  conscopence  of  neelecting  that  degree  of  care  wmeh  a  pmdeiit 
man  takes  of  his  own  anairs  ;  and  if  he  sell  to  a  person  in  good  credit,  uid  tbst 
person  fail,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  debt.  It  the  fiietor  or  agent,  howem, 
hold  a  del  credere  commission,  he  engages,  in  consideration  of  an  additional  nto- 
mium,  to  guarautee  all  his  transactions.  His  responsibility  extends  to  theabsunte 
payment,  and  so  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  remit  the  price  by  bills  to  lus  prineiiial, 
—he  is  rcspousible  for  their  being  honoured  (M'Kienzie  and  Lindsay  v,  Seett, 
6  Brown's  Par,  Cases,  280).  It  was  formerly  hM  that  this  was  a  contnet  is 
which  the  agent  '*  engages  to  ensure  to  his  principal  not  only  the  solvency  «f  the 
debtor,  but  tne  punctuafdischarge  of  the  debt,"  and  that  **  he  is  liable  in  ne  irrt 
instance  without  any  previous  aemand  from  the  debtor**  iPaleff  on  Primapti 
and  Agent,  41 ;  and  see,  in  Scotland,  BeWs  Com.  L  378).  Bat  the  later  doctrine  i^ 
that  **'  a  factor  or  broker  acting  under  a  conmussion  del  credere  is  a  surety  to  fail 
principal  for  the  solvency  of  uiose  with  whom  the  principal  deals  throng  hii 
agency.  He  is  in  no  case,  as  regards  his  own  employer,  nimself  the  principal  m  asj 
contract  he  may  make  for  him,  and  is  liable  only  in  defanlt  of  those  with  wImb 
he  deals.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  be  charged,  it  must  be  awmd 
in  the  declaration,  and  proved  at  the  triaL  that  the  mrincipal  debtor  has  mt/k 
defanlt."    KNote  to  Lhyd's  Paley,  p.  111.)    [Factor.    FEnraPAL  ahd  Aoest.] 

DELFT,  a  kind  of  earthenware,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  j^anqii 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of  jporcelain.  It  was  so  called  horn 
the  town  of  that  name  in  South  Holland,  the  original  seat  of  the  mannfaetort,  list 
which,  since  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  English  potteries  by  We^p- 
wood,  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  note. 

DELIVERY.    [Sale.    Stoppage  in  TaAWSiTU.] 

DEMERARA.    [Guiana.] 

DEMURRAGE  lis  applied  to  designate  the  time  durinir  which  a  vessel  isd^ 
tained  beyond  that  originally  stipulated  in  loading  or  nnloading  ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  the  compensation  which  the  fireightw  has  to  pay  for  ladi 
detention.  Tne  freighter  usuall}r  agrees  to  load  and  unload  within  a  eertain  tine, 
and  comes  under  a  subsidiary  stipulation  to  pay  so  much  by  way  of  demonHeii 
the  time  bo  exceeded,  in  which  case  it  is  ^erally  fixed  at  a  certain  n^  per  day.  Is 
computing  the  number  of  days  to  be  paid  for,  it  may  be  a  question  vrhether  the^ 
should  be  computed  **  ruuniuff,"  i.  e.  vdthout  Uie  exception  of  Sundays  and  lish* 
days,  or  whether  these  should  oe  excluded  and  ^  workmg"  dajs  <mly  oooated.  II 
would  appear  that  the  interpretation  of  tho  word  "  days,**  m  this  respect,  wiU 
depend  on  the  custom  of  the  place;  and  so  it  was  decided,  on  evidence  of  cniBtoBi 
that  when  a  vessel  was  employed  on  a  vovage  horn  the  Elbe  to  London,  with  »■ 
ference  to  unloading  in  the  Thames,  working  days  only  were  included  (Co^ni 
V.  Ret  berg,  3  Esp,  1*21).  Sometimes  the  demurrage  is  to  run  while  the  shipii 
detamed  by  certain  circumstances,  e,g.  while  she  is  waiting  for  convoy,  or  jM 
her  cargo  be  completed.  In  the  former  case  the  demnrraffe  ceases  when  the  eos- 
voy  is  ready  to  depart,  and  in  the  latter  when  the  ship  is  fmlv  laden ;  and  will  t^ 
be  continued  by  the  vessel  beins  detained,  nor  renewed  on  her  beinj^  driven  bsflk 
by  stress  of  weather.  When  there  is  a  stipulation  for  demurrage,  it  is  paysbb 
though  the  delay  be  not  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  freighter,  but  to  tht 
crowded  state  of  the  docks,  or  to  other  extraneous  causes.  Demurrage  is,prop(riy 
speaking,  the  result  of  a  stipulation,  but  it  is  often  applied  to  the  damages  or  ooM* 
pcnsation  which  tho  freighter  must  pay  for  having  detained  the  vessel,  when  tbo* 
IS  no  special  agreement,  or  beyond  the  time  sanctioned  by  such  agreement.  Tfcj 
amount  of  damage  in  either  of  these  cases  must  depend  upon  circumstance  sas 
usage  ;  but  iu  tho  latter  case  there  is  generally  a  means  of  measuring  the  vasmAt 
by  that  of  the  stipulated  demurrage.  Where  a  biU  of  ladinj^  has  a  note  on  tht 
margin  importing  that  the  eoods  are  to  be  removed  at  a  certain  time,  otherwiie  i 
certain  sum  per  diem  is  to  be  charged  for  delay,  whoever  claims  the  goods  ondtf 
the  bill  becomes  responsible  for  the  sum.  It  was  decided  in  Evans  o.  Far^t 
however  (1  Bam,  4r  Adol,  1 1 8),  that  where  there  is  no  such  note,  the  master  oaasst 
claim  damages  from  the  consignee  on  the  implied  contract.    {Abbot  o»  SkMufi 

178-188.)     [AVFttEIOHIMKNT.     BiLL  OF  LADING.     CUABXEB-PABTT.    SmFFDnM     . 
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DENARIUS,  the  chief  silver  coin  in  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  T., 
and  wortli,  acoordinc  to  Pinkerton,  about  eightpence  of  our  money.  It  originally 
contained  ten  asses,  ont  after  the  first  Punic  war  it  became  the  representatiTo  of 
sixteen  aaees.  The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  coins  of  copper  and  gold. 
The  denarii  mria  besan  with  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  six  of  them  aro  supposed 
to  have  been  eqniyalent  to  the  silyer  denarius.  The  denariut  aureus,  the  ordinary 
Roman  eoin  of  gold,  was  eqoiTalent  to  twenty-fiye  silrer  denarii,  or  a  hundred 
sestertii. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  lying  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe,  between  53^  and  58<*  N. 
and  18"  and  13°  £.  Area,  21,47*2  square  miles.  Subdivisiond  and  population : 
~1.  Islands  of  Zealand,  Fnneu,  and  othera,  697,.000  ;   2.  North  Jutland,  5*25,900  ; 


1834  reporesentatiTe  assemblies,  with  a  consulting  Toice,  were  inntituted  in  each  of 
the  four  principal  dirisions  ;  tne  small  duchv  of  Lauenburg  baring  long  possessed 
a  diel  of  its  own.  As  Duke  of  Holstein  ana  Lauenburg,  tne  king  is  a  member  of 
the  Germanie  confederation. 

TIm  aspect  of  Demnark,  Renenlly.  b  that  of  a  rich,  wen-cult!\-ated  eoantry.  The  sarfiice  b 
flit.  coTared  fan  lome  places  with  amdi  and  Dumhes ;  and  forming,  with  the  exception  of  Holland, 
the  lowcrt  part  of  the  great  idaln  of  Northern  Ocnnany.  There  are  no  mountain,  for  the  hiriieit 
iaequaUttai  of  wa  In  Ilolatein  and  bleewlck  do  not  exceed  I(MiO  feet ;  and  the  islands  in  many  tSaeee 
Kiivcty  rtoe  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.    From  its  proxhnity  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  of  Denmaric 


is  wanner  than  Its  latitude  indicates.    At  Copenliaffcn  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  45-68 ; 

that  of  the  wannest  month  being  60*^;  and  of  the  coldest,  ^'14.    The  stnictiire  of  the  land, 

M  part  of  whidi  Is  more  than  40 miles  distant  irom  the  coast,  does  not  alk)w  the  formation  of  hu^ 

rivo^    Those  navigable  are  the  Eyder,  which  rises  in  Hobtein,  and  faUlt  into  theTVorth  Sea  at 

TwMiliiawi,  and  the  TxmTe,  which  enters  the  Baltic  at  Lubcc.    The  fonner  b  navigable  for  abont 

MS  Biles,  the  latter  for  about  69.    The  want  of  such  rivers  b,  however,  amply  compensated 

\y  ibftnameeomjtordt  or  flrths,  which  indent  the  coasts.    There  are  four  canals.    The  uuvest  b 

tuSsiwIck-Hobtefai,  or  Kyder  canal,  which  convej-s  the  Eyder  from  Rendsburgto  the  Gulf  of 

Kid,  ind  thos  unites  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic.    It  b  1()  feet  deep,  and  about  87  miles  In 

Ingth,  and  carries  veseds  of  120  tons.    In  1838,  no  fewer  than  3442  passiied  tliu  canal,  of  which, 

■pverer,  only  II  were  BritiiJi.    The  Steckinits  canal  connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Gulf  of  Lubec ; 

uMoihen  are  the  Danesklold  in  Zealand,  and  the  Odensce  in  Funen. 

IktauA  poiewes  no  mines,  and  scarcely  any  mineral  substances  of  Importance ;  hut  agriculture 
■Hndcnpno  fovater  Improvements  of  late  years  Uian  pertiaps  any  other  branch  of  national  in- 
™>ti7>  tne  soil  b  chiefly  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  constant  hmuidity  of  the  atmo- 
TWe  b  bvmiralde  to  vi»etation.  The  pastumges  aro  fr»h  and  luxuriant,  and  the  rearing  of 
■b^i  partlculariy  bones,  b  carried  on  extensively.  All  kinds  of  grain  common  to  the  latitude  of 
ywwiojj  as  oats,  barley,  rvc,  whcnt,  and  other  varieties,  are  found  to  Mucceed.  Tobacco,  flax, 
■OiB,  and  hopa  are  cultivated  in  some  districts,  and  in  the  gardens,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and 
J^'Vib:  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Rawia.  Of  the  once  extensive  forests  but 
fc^  waialBs  are  now  found,  and  those  mostly  in  Lauenburg.  combting  principally  of  oaks  and 
^l^^fa  To  sapply  the  deflcleney  of  firewood,  the  people  make  we  of  turf  and  seaweed.  The 
*ybs  are  of  conalderahle  importance.  Of  these  the  principal  b  the  berrinj;  fishery,  which  b 
EJ^'cratsd  OB  a  large  scale  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Jutland,  and  on  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Liimfiord. 
TyOMii  are  also  a^vdy  engaged  In  tlie  cod  fi:ihcry  of  the  North  SJca,  and  the  Greenland  whale 
■wy. 

IBS  govwnment  baa  afforded  grcot  encouraeement  to  manufiicturcs ;  but  in  no  department 
J5?P*  Mdcr  the  |»otcction  of  exorbitant  dutie^s)  can  the  people  compete  even  In  their  own 
"J^^  with  foreign  rivals.  The  peasants  employ  themselves  in  worldng  up  their  flax  and 
^Moeoawe  doths.  In  Copenhagen  tliere  are  faetorii>s  for  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  con- 
i^ytd  on  sfanOar  principles  with  those  of  England ;  Randers  and  Odensee  are  famous  for  their 
["■vbiudgloTCi;  Tonder  for  its  lace ;  Frederifk«(wark,  Ebineur,  and  Holheck  furmanufac- 
^t  bin  and  buaU  firearms.  Lauenburg  contains  soap-works,  breweries,  and  potteries  for 
rjgOB  Dutcb  ware ;  Altona  carries  on  different  manufactures ;  Olde^ohe,  on  the  river  Trave, 
"^^hvobbod  for  its  saH-worics.  Flensborg,  a  flourishing  town,  besides  manufactories  of  soap 
"Jl^liceo,  has  a  considerable  number  of  oil-mills  and  sufsnr-reflnerios. 

Ill  eommeree  of  Denmark  b  inconsklerable,  though,  from  being  the  kev  of  the  Baltic,  It  pos- 
S?^psndlar  adrantages  for  a  ready  intercoiirso  with  most  of  the  maritnne  states  of  Europe, 
^■ttlm  partly  from  the  antiquated  nuinncr  in  which  much  of  the  business  of  the  country  b  con- 
rJ^BA*  pntly  from  high  transit  dues,  but  chiefly  from  the  oppressive  imposts  which  are  levied 
^^>ttc  view  of  •mtauilng  the  home  roaonfiicturcs.  Much  attention  b,  however,  bestowed  on 
and  fhnn  the  economical  manner  in  which  It  b  conducted,  the  Danes  possess  a 


2S!^i>A  ahare  of  the  carrying  trade  of  other  nations.    At  present  the  number  of  their  slilps  b 
"2>ited  at  upwards  of  37CN),  in  burden  143,8ito  tons. 

1  JP«  ttports  eonsbt  almost  wholly  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  kingdom  and  Itn  dependencies.  In 
»?•  thAr  amount  was  £l,nsfiUi  te  18M,  £1.056.771;  and  in  1830,  it  was  i:i,»59,116 
V!*w  aitldee  were  butter,  66,665  barrels,  value  £395.052;  rapesoed,  93,932  quarters,  value 
^38;  faari^,  224,721  quarters ;  oaU.  86,312  quarters;  r\e,  75.191  quarters;  wheat,  105,0n0 
)^>bn;honci,  75GB;  catUe.  38.333;  pork,  58.819  cwt. ;  beef,  26,326  cwt.;  herrings,  hides, 
(^^4o«n.  tninHul,  lulyflsh.  woollen  stockings  and  mittens,— and  other  articles,  the  produce  of 
TfuoeUce,  Icdand,  and  Greenland,  £(S,050;  sugar  and  rum.  the  produce  of  the  Danish 
J">bi4iiiiaiidf  of  St  Crofac  and  St  Thomas,  about  £12.000.  The  greater  part  Of  the  grain 
^"niA,  and  n«rly  the  whole  of  the  raposecd,  are  from  the  duchiei.  The  total  number  of  Danbh 
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Teasels  which  annuftlly  depart  for  foreUn  countries  from  all  the  ports  of  the  kiagdom  Is  rather  nme 
than  4UU0 ;  tho  tonnage  beinff  about  ^,000.  The  hnports,  exdurive  of  thoea  from  Britun  and 
the  Danish  West  India  islondi,  consist  of  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  oolooial  prodnee  from  Ham- 
hurg  and  Bremen ;  linen,  flui,  wood,  staves,  and  timber  frtmi  Praasia ;  iron,  tar,  deals,  timber, 
fish,  herrings,  and  train-oil  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  heme,  flax,  aahea,  tallow,  seeds,  and  tiai- 
her  from  Russia ;  piece  goods  and  colonial  produce  from  the  Kethertauida ;  and  wine,  aatt,  aadpisee 
goods  from  France 

The  trade  betwixt  Denmark  and  tho  United  Kingdom  b  inalgnlflcant.  The  declared  rahie  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manuftu^tures  imported  on  an  aTCrage  of  the  10  years  I8f7-183S, 
was  £101,037;  in  1837,  the  amount  was  £103,444);  in  1838,  £161,404;  cooaistliv  chiefly  of  iroa, 
coals,  and  salt,  with  small  quantities  of  earthenware,  cotton  twist  and  nni,  a^asa,  nudware, 
lead,  machinery,  dec.  The  importations  of  fordgn  and  colonial  artidea  from  the  United  Kiac- 
dom  in  tho  above  period  has  sreatly  declined.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  fh»n  Denmarfc  dtMn 
consist  of  rapcsced,  flucseed,  linseed,  tares,  wool,  com,  pease,  beans,  hidea,  and  bark.  A  eoosMf- 
erable  increase  is  observable  of  late  years  in  the  importation  of  wool  and  rapeseed,  now  the  two 

£rincipal  articles.     About  25,000  tons  of  British  shipphig  (veaaeto  127)  animally  anive  In  tks 
'aniiin  ports,  more  than  4-5ths  of  which  enter  Copenhagen. 
The  principal  ports  are  Copenhagen  and  Elsineur. 

Copenhagen,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  Europe,  stands  on  the  E.  ooaat  of  Zealand,  in  laL  55* 
AV  N.  and  lon^.  12^  35'  £. ;  pop.  115,000.  The  walls  extend  nearly  5  milea,  and  are  swrooided 
with  a  chain  of  bastions  and  a  broad  ditch.  The  harbour,  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  louiiH 
between  the  citv  and  the  island  Amak,  is  capable  of  containing  500  Teascla,  and  poaiesses  dqpa 
sufficient  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Exports  are  principally  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  eoknisl 
articles ;  and  the  imports  are  sugar  and  coffee,  chiefly  from  the  island  of  St  Croix,  with  nsl 

Jiuantities  of  iron,  oil,  blubber,  tar,  fish,  and  fruit     About  1900  reasela  anrlTe  ann"tffy  tm 
oreign  ports. 

EUineur,  in  lat.  56^  S'  N.  and  long.  1S<>37'  B.,  stands  on  Zealand,  about  SO  milea  V.  from  Copca* 
hagen,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  betwe«i  the  Catt<^at  anid  the  Baltic,  called  the  Sond; 
pop.  7122.  The  harbour  is  accessible  only  to  veasds  of  small  draught,  but  the  town  dcfffrciiBi* 
portance  from  its  being  the  pUu^e  where  a  toll  b  levied  bv  the  Danish  goremment  on  aO  vsMii 
passing  the  Sound.  rSonin>-DiTK8.1  Above  12,000  anchor  in  the  roads  aamiaUy  far  thb  pmpoM, 
tho  Bupplyinjf  of  which  with  stores  forms  the  principal  trade  of  the  place. 

The  chief  other  ports  are  Aitona,  Kiel,  Fiensborg,  Tonningen,  Aalborg,  Kicde,  Noaloed,OH^ 
soer,  Callundborg,  and  Eckenforde.  Many  parta  of  the  Danbh  coast  are  useless,  owbg  cilbr 
to  the  want  of  deep  water,  or  the  numberless  oanks,  bars,  and  idanda  whidi  line  it  Tbedioni 
of  the  islands  adjoining  the  Bialtic  are  also  so  fiat  and  irregubr  as  to  be  tmapproachabfe  b  aotf 
quarters  by  large  vessels. 

MXASURKS,  WXIOHTB,  MON KT,  PINANCBS,  dcC. 

Measuru  and  Weights.— The  ell  of  2  Rhhie- 
hind  feet  =  24|  Imp.  inches ;  the  mile  of  2400 
ruthes  =  8244  Imp.  yards,  or  4-684  British  stat- 
ute milos. 

The  Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  land,  forms  an 
area  of  14,000  square  elb  of  2  feet,  and  from  10 
to  25  of  such  acres  are  reckoned  to  each  Urn  qf 
fuird  corn,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  tho 
soil. 

The  viertel  of  4  kaas.  or  8  pots  =  1*70  Imp. 
galL ;  tho  hogshead  of  30  viertels  =  51  Imp. 
galls.  ;  theahra  of  4  ankers  =  33*14  Imp.  galls. 

Tlio  toende  or  barrel  of  8  skieps,  or  144  pots  = 
3*83  Imp.  bushels,  or  fiO  barrcb  =  29  Imp.  qrs. 
nearly ;  tho  last  of  com  contains  12  toenaee,  or 
45*91  Imp.  biuheb ;  tho  last  of  coals  18  toendes ; 
and  tho  last  of  oil,  butter,  or  herrings,  12  beer 
toendes,  each  of  136  pots. 


The  shippond  of  20  lisponds,  or  320  lbs.  =  31 
cwt.  nearly;  and  tho  centner  of  100  Ihs.  =  11(4 
llM.  avoird.  Tho  ship-last  is  4000  Danuh  lbs. 
Tho  Copenhagen  mark  of  8  ounces  used  in 
weighing  gold  and  silver  =  3G33  troy  grains. 

Money. — Accounts  arc  generally  stated  in  rigs- 
bank  dollars,  each  divided  into  6  marks,  or  96 
skiUings ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  mercantile 
houses  they  are  kept  in  Hamburg  marcs  banco. 
The  rigsbank  dollar,  coined  at  the  rate  of  18i 
from  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver  (3608  troy 
grains),  b  equal  to  one-half  of  tho  old  species- 
dollar,  and  when  of  full  weight  b  worth  about 
23.  2Jd. ;  the  parof  excliange  with  London  bcinir 
9  R.  D.  10  akUl.  per  £1.    Nearly  aU  tho  cx- 

DEPOSITS.    FBank.    Currency.] 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR,    [Fluor  Spar.] 

DERELICT,  any  thing  forsakon  or  left.  It  is  used  to  express  vessels  forsakei 
at  sea.  and  found  without  any  person  in  them.  Of  these  the  Admiralty  Itts  the 
custody,  and  the  owner  may  recover  them  within  year  and  day.  An  allowanee  it 
made  for  the  salvage  of  derelict  vessels,  where  it  has  been  attended  with  daoynr* 
(Sir  T.E,  TomliruT Dtctionary.) 


change  bustoess,  howerer,  b  tmnsifted  tliro# 
the  medium  of  Uamburff,  the  par  belof  WKi 
D.  for  300  marcs  banco,  faidependflDt  of  tfatagis 
onbttDCO. 

The  National  Bank  at  CopenhagCB,  fforao^ 
called  the  Koyal  Bank,  or  /U^stenk,  issasmolsi 
for  1,  5, 10,  50,  and  100  rigsbank  doUars ;  tbea 
are  current  at  a  fixed  discount  for  spede,  esM 
rigsbcmk  silver  vaiutt  whldi  is  adfiated  bjeer 
tain  authorities  quarteriy.  The  eacaJMsaf  ut- 
dium  consists  almost  wholly  of  this  paper,  n4 
according  to  recent  statements  it  is  now  dmi^" 
equal  value  with  specie.  The  coins  or  nuMr 
tokens  of  inferior  value  are  mariu  and  iMBb^ 

There  is  no  establidied  usance,  but  UOi  sn 
generally  made  payable  on  a  certein  daj»  >Bdl 
days  of  grace  are  ulowed. 

Finemees.'^  The  public  revenoi,  te  M37, 
amounted  to  £1,584,133,  of  whfch  tend-iu, 
£395,890 ;  customs  and  excise,  £416,3M :  er»n 
property,  £181,831;  sound-dues,  £213,07: 
other  receipts,  £376,061.  The  expenditafc  i> 
the  same  year  was  £I,561,9l2<);  &idDdin|for 
army  and  navy,  £437,183;  interoit  of  «M, 
£521,065;  sinkhigfund,  £*97,882. 

Tlie  public  debt  on  Ut  Jaaoaiy  1836  «ai 
£13,969,035;  of  which  home  debt,  £7.742Jtt: 
foreign  debt,  £6.226,147.  The  latter  faicliidas 
loan  raised  hi  London  of  £4,940,326,  besriBf 
interest  at  3  per  cent.,  the  dividends  on  «Uci> 
are  payable  31st  March  and  30th  September^ 
Messn  ItothschUd. 
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IGNS  or  Interns  for  varioas  articles  of  manafacture  may  be  rendered  the 
of  copynght^nd  thus  securedj  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  exclasive 
he  inyentor.  There  b  copyright  m  pattenia  on  linen,  cottons,  calicoes,  or 
;  also  on  fabrics  composed  of  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  and  on  mixed  fabrica 
id  of  any^  two  of  the  following  materials,  namely,  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
The  pririleso  exists  for  thr^  months  from  the  publication  (by  manufac- 
i  sale),  proTiaed  the  name  of  the  proprietor  be  printed  at  eacn  end.  (34 
I.c.23;2&3Vict.c.  13.) 

r^t  extending  to  one  year,  and  in  some  case^  to  three  ^ears,  is  wanted  in 
otner  manofiicturcs,  by  the  act  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  17,  of  which  the  following  is 

ract^— 

lopriciton  ci  dorigns  for  the  following  pnrnoses,  not  published  before  1st  July  1839,  are  to 
opyrifffat  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  registration :— 1st,  For  the  pattern  or  print  to  be 
orlied  into,  or  worked  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on,  any  article  of  manufacture,  beinga 
textile  fiibric  ;  those  which  enjoy  the  three  months*  copyriffbt  Just  stated  are  excepted. 
1m  modelling,  catling,  embowmont,  chasing,  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  impres' 


oonflguration  of  anv  arUcle  of  monufscturo,  except  la»i,  and  those  articles  which  enjoy  the 
•  months'  copyright.  Dut  every  proprietor  of  a  new  design  for  the  modelling,  casting, 
ent,  chaidi^,  engraving,  or  any  other  kind  of  impression  or  ornament  on  any  article  of 


tore,  being  of  any  metal  or  mixed  metals,  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  use  the  same  during 
ii&  The  inroprietor  must  register  his  name ;  and  every  article  published  by  him,  on  whicn 
go  is  used,  must  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  proprietor,  the  number  of 
a  in  the  reitister,  and  the  date  of  registration.  The  author  of  every  design  is  considered 
ricCor,  mile«  he  have  for  a  consideration  executed  the  work  on  behalf  of  another,  who 
a  be  considered  the  proprietor ;  and  every  person  purdiasing  for  a  consideration  stmll  be 
id  the  proprietor. 

hetitleoi  aporchaaer  may  be  entered  on  the  register.  §  X  Any  ono  using  the  desisn, 
leare  in  writing  from  the  proprietor,  forfeits  not  I^s  than  £5,  or  more  th^m  £30.  9  4. 
may  be  recovered  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  all  proceedings  must  be  insti- 
liin  tlx  months  after  the  offence.  {  6.  Provision  made  for  renter  of  dcadgns  by  Board  of 
i  6.  Three  copies  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar ;  one  to  be  returned  with  a  certificate, 
to  be  flled,  and  a  thhrd  to  belong  to  the  P.  C.  Committee  of  Trade.  {  ?•  The  certificate 
'ation  is  evidence  of  the  design,  &c. 

mber  of  designs  registered  under  this  last  act,  from  1st  July  1839  to  31st  January  1840, 
Uowi :— 1st  cuss,  14 ;  2d  dass,  184 ;  3d  class,  AG ;  dosti^ns  oxceedhig  one  folio  page,  21 ; 
9r  articles  in  any  metal  or  mixed  metal,  68.    Fees,  i,'4I3. 

lATION,  in  Marine  Insurance.  It  is  one  of  the  implied  warranties  in 
tract  of  insurance,  that  the  voyage  insured  for  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
if  a  different  Toyage  is  pursued,  or  that  stipulated  for  is  voluntarily  departed 
lie  eontract  is  terminated,  and  the  underwriter  is  dischar/^ed  from  liaoility. 
lOn  does  not  Toid  the  contract,  for  the  underwriter  retains  his  premium,  and 
)  to  all  loss  up  to  the  point  of  deviation.  Though  the  loss  happen  after  the 
■  retamed  to  her  proper  course,  and  though  it  were  distinctly  proved  that 
not  caused,  or  even  influenced  by  the  deviation,  the  insurer  would  still  bo 
1,  for  the  contract  having  been  terminated  by  the  deviation,  cannot  become 
;  aipiin  without  a  new  agreement.  A  deviation  is  said  to  be  **  a  voluntary 
ire,  without  necessity,  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage.''  It  is  not  to  be 
1  mm  this  that  the  vessel  must  have  followed  the  route  that  can  be  proved 
le  most  direct  and  expeditious,  but  that  she  has  followed  the  usual  custom- 
i«dc,  sanctioned  by  safety  and  convenience.  **  Therefore,  the  stopping  at 
plaees  in  Uie  course  of  the  voyage,  though  out  of  the  direct  line,  ir  it  have 
tatomanr  to  do  so,  is  not  a  deviation,  but  a  part  of  the  voyage  "  {Marshall^ 
Still  a  few  instances  where  vessels  nave  taken  a  point  out  of  their  direct 
will  not  constitute  usage  in  favour  of  the  practice.  If  deviation  is  once 
to  have  taken  place,  the  smallness  of  its  extent  will  not  justify  it.  It  is 
n  if  A  ship  insured,  with  libertv  to  touch  at  a  particular  port,  touches  at 
r.  It  was  formerly  maintained  that  a  ship  entitled  to  touch  at  a  port  was  not 
I  to  trade  there,  but  it  has  been  sinc«  held,  that  if  there  is  no  delay,  and  no 
e  of  risk,  trading  is  not  a  breach.  If  there  are  several  ports  of  (Ui^chargc, 
Id  deviation  to  visit  them  in  an  order  different  from  that  in  which  they  ap- 
I  the  policy,  and  it  certainlv  is  so,  if  tlio  risk  is  thereby  increased.  If  the 
rdiacnarge  be  not  specifically  named  in  the  policy,  they  should  be  taken  in 
wgraphical  order.  It  appears  to  be  no  deviation  to  proceed  direct  to  anj 
a  set  of  ports  thus  insured  to,  if  the  others  are  not  visit«d  at  all.  It  is 
OQ  to  touch  at  a  port  at  which  it  is  not  customary  to  touch,  although  the 
ist  pass  it;  or.  there  being  several  tracks^  to  select  a  less  saic  and  oli^ble 
the  porpose  01  accomplishing  objects  foreign  to  the  voyage.  Where  a  ship  is 
1  for  a  voyage,  with  lioerty  to  touch  **  at  any  one  port "  of  some  country,  it 
to  mean  a  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  if  the  country  be  00  situated  as 
it  of  (his  mterpretation.    Unnecessary  delay  is  always  a  deviation.    It 
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appears  to  be  cooBidered  deyiation  to  preteribe  any  one  of  wferal  tncki  to  the 
master.  If  a  s^ific  track  is  predetermined  by  the  tnsored,  it  onslit  to  Wmt  oo 
the  policy,  and  if  it  do  not,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  ei^ect  uaX  he  wul  have 
the  oenent  of  the  master's  choice  of  tracks,  whoee  dnt^  it  is,  wlien  he  is  at  libeity 
so  to  do,  to  adopt  the  beet.  Thoagh  there  be  an  intention  to  deriate,  and  instnie- 
tions  given  to  that  effect,  the  underwriter's  reroonsibiUty  will  not  be  affected  till 
the  dividing  point  is  reached,  and  if  the  vessel  be  preTiooBly  loet,  he  is  liable.  De- 
viation will  be  justified  by  necessity,  though  proceeding  tnm.  a  eanse  not  insored 
against,  as,  from  stress  of  weather,  want  m  repairs^  doMrtion  or  mutiny  aooog  the 
crew,  attempt  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  the  takm^  advantage  of  an  opponositj 
of  joining  convoy  in  time  of  war.  The  ship  may  deviate  to  be  relieved  cif  part  of 
her  cargo,  if  too  heavily  laden,  or  to  take  m  additional  car^io,  where  neeessaiy  ftr 
ballast.  Deviation  to  succour  ships  in  distress  is  held  justifiable  on  prindplei  of 
public  policy.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  deviation  will  not  be  junified,  if  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a^^ainst  the  consequences  of  a  fitnlt  of  the  msaied,  so  ai  to 
allow  one  warranty  to  be  infringed  to  cover  the  infringement  of  another.  Wwrk, 
437-475.    Marshali,  174-206,)    flNsmuNCE.] 

DIAMOND  (Fr.  Ger.  &  Du.  DiamanL  It.  Sp.  &  Por.  Diamante\  a  crystalfiM 
mineral,  which,  on  account  of  its  lustre  and  hardness,  is  reckoned  tne  most  vali- 
able  of  all  gems.  It  is  chiefly  found  disseminated  in  gravel,  or  embedded  in  nid- 
stone,  in  India  and  Brazil,  and,  according  to  recent  accounto,  in  the  Ural  Moon- 
tains.  It  occurs  generally  in  single  or  m  unattached  crystals,  sometimes  with 
plain,  bat  more  frequently  with  rounded  surfaces.  The  oolonra  are  eomBooIj 
white  or  gray,  sometimes  however  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  bine,  and  black ;  ra 
the  two  last  are  rare.  Lustre  splendent,  and  internally  perfect  adamantiBB. 
Cleavage,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  an  octahecbon,  which  is  its  primary  form,  solM 
however  to  varieties,  and  the  faces  are  fluently  curvilinear  ;  transparent,  nt 
sometimes  rendered  opaque  bv  foreign  substances :  ref^»ots  single ;  scratchei  tD 
known  minerals,  and  can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  its  own  sub^anoe ;  ntbtf 
easily  frangible  ;  streak  grayish.  Sp.  gr.  3*4  to  3*6.  It  consists  of  pure  csihos. 
The  finest,  called  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  should  be  peifeetly  erjkiJSat^ 
resembling  in  complexion  a  drop  of  the  purest  water.  When  they  fall  aiiort  « 
this  perfection,  they  are  said  to  oe  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  water,  tfil  Ai 
stone  may  be  properly  called  a  coloured  one.  If  yellow,  Uue,  green,  or  red,  ii 
a  high  degree,  theV  are  more  in  esteem  than  if  tinctured  with  these  coIoorB  oalyoi 
a  low  degree.  For  ornamental  purposes  they  are  out  into  rose  i^jamff'*^  ib^ 
brilliants.  The  Rose  Diamond  is  generally  made  out  of  an  octahedral  ozyital;  it 
is  quite  fiat  underneath,  and  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  fkces,  nsnally  triu- 
gles,  the  uppermost  of  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  BriiUant  is  geBaillT 
formed  out  or  a  diamond  with  curvilinear  fetces ;  it  is  cut  in  that  form  both  lU  top  aw 
bottom  ;  the  table,  or  principal  face,  at  top,  being  fiat.  The  Rough  Diamomi  u  tho 
stone  in  its  natural  state  :  it  should  be  chosen  uniform,  of  a  good  shape,  trsaipa- 
rent,  not  quite  white,  ana  free  of  fiaws.  Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flavry  stones,  sad 
those  unfit  for  cutting,  are  however  pulverized,  and  employed  to  polish  others,  be* 
sides  being  applied  to  various  uses  in  the  arts ;  and  for  such  purposes  they  are  is 
constant  demand. 

The  weight  and  value  of  dJamondi  are  otUmated  in  carats,  each  divided  into  halvta,  qpMtn» 
eighths,  &c.  This  carat  weighs  3|^  troycrains,  or  20&(  Frencti  decigrammes*  and  is  tiM  only  vrigkl 
considered  uniform  in  all  countries.    Tiie  comparative  value  of  d&monds  of  equal  cokMr*  desa* 


to  tiave  lost  tulf  their  original  wctglit,  and  are  therefore  valued  according  to  the  square  <tf  doiM 
their  actual  weight.  Thus  the  value  of  a  cut  diamond  weighing  4  caraU  is  jCl98 ;  lor  8  X  8  X  S= 
isa  This  rule,  however,  b  inapplicable  to  those  which  ore  above  a  certain  wei^t,~-the  orfiisiy 
Iknit  being  20  carats.  The  largest  diamond  ever  known  was  brought  to  the  King  of  ^txtoffA  Ana 
BraziL  It  is  uncut,  weighs  1680  carats,  and  iU  >'alue  is  often  quoted,  acciwding  to  the  above  rale* 
at  £5,644,800.    Bimilar  extravagant  valuations  are  applied  to  the  fianoos  Ruasian  one. 


779  carats;  to  the  Mogul,  weighing,  cut,  S80  caraU;  and  toothers;  but  it  does  not  appear  dMt 
any  sum  exceeding  £150,000  has  ever  been  given.  The  last  great  sale  of  jewds  was  in  LondoB  oa 
July  20,  1837.  for  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  booty,  obtained  by  the  armr  under  the  Macqaii  of 
Hastings.  On  this  occasion,  the  magnificent  JSassau  diamond,  weighing  3571  grains  of  tbe  porat 
water,  brought  only  ,i,72«i0. 

The  tftazier's  pencil  dianumd  is  a  ftactured  portion,  weighing  about  l-^Oth  of  a  cant,  aidflf  a 
trapezoidal  sliape,  set  in  a  wooden  handle.  Two  kinds  are  now  in  use,  the  common  pcDcQi  wA 
Us.,  and  the  patent  pencil,  worth  IRs. 

DIAPER  (Fr.  Linge  ouvrt.  It.  Tela  Ustuta  a  opere.  Gor.  Drelt)^  a  flowered 
linen  fabric  commonly  used  for  table- linon,  napkins,  and  other  domestie  porposea 
It  is  manufactured  in  Scotland^  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Germany.  Diapets  8N 
now  also  made  of  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  linen  goods  bearing  the  saaei 
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DICE.    rC^iiDe  AND  DiCB.1 

DILIGENCE,  SUMMARY,  a  term  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  express 
■n  expeditiooB  process,  by  wnich  performance  of  dooumontary  obKgations  is 
eafoJTced.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  the  Conrt  of  Session,  but  since  the  1  &  2 
Viet.  e.  114,  it  may  proceed  before  the  SherifEl  The  document  on  which  it  is  founded 
most  be  reipstered  in  the  books  of  the  court ;  and  the  principle  on  which  ezecu- 
tiim  proeeedfl  is,  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  has  been  given  in  favour  of 
tlie  lioider  of  the  document  oy  consent  of  the  grantor.  The  documents  thus  privi- 
Iflged  are,  IsL  Regnlarl;^  executed  contracts,  containing  a  clause  authorizing  such 
tuftiBti  atiffT*  for  execution,  like  the  warrant  of  attorney  in  England.  2dL  Bills 
iiii  nroiBisBory  notes  properly  fttimed  and  duly  negotiated.  The  former  or  Uiese 
^pabfieations  requires  accurate  attention  to  stamp,  designation  of  parties,  sum, 
asd  place  of  payment ;  the  latter  comprehends  presentment,  notice  of  dishonour, 
•■d  pn/ptT  noting  and  protest.  To  authorize  summary  diligence,  the  protest,  if  for 
Bon-aooeptance,  must  be  registered  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill ; 
if  for  Don-payBient.  within  six  months  after  the  day  of  luiyment. 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Bonn.  It.  DobJetto),  a  cotton  stuff,  similar  in  fabric  to  fbstian, 
tnm  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  ornaments  woven  in  it,  and  in  not  being 
dyed.  Its  ookrar  should  be  delicateW  white.  In  the  weaving,  longitudinal  stripes 
Mit  osoally  raised  just  above  the  surface  of  the  piece,  and  dimities  are  called  single 
wrdgdj  or  broad  ttriped^  according;  to  the  flatness  and  breadth  of  these  stripes. 

DISCOUNT  is  a  premium  paid  for  read^  money,  when,  by  agreement  or  the 
wmgfiB  of  trade,  it  is  understood  that  credit  is  given.  A  bill  or  note  is  said  to  be 
dkooimied,  wImu  a  third  party,  in  resi>ect  of  the  credit  of  the  names  on  it,  agrees 
to  pay  its  contents  to  the  bolder  before  it  becomes  due,  deducting  the  interest,  and, 
Sb  sHDe  eases,  commission  for  trouble  and  expense.  There  are  certain  penalties 
and  disalMlitiea  levelled  by  the  usury  laws  against  pecuniary  accommodations  on 
wldeh  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  interest  is  taken  [Usurt],  which  still,  thonsh  to 
a  Teiy  limited  extent,  apply  to  bills  of  exchange.  A  person  discounting  a  bOl,  if 
1m  dednet  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  receives,  as  shown  below,  more  than  6  per  cent. 
iaittesi  on  the  accommodation.  But  it  has  been  the  practice,  not  only  to  allow 
diteonnten  of  bills  to  receive  more  than  the  5  per  cent,  interest  in  this  form,  but 
VkBwiat  to  allow  a  small  additional  sum  in  name  of  commission  and  expenses. 
TIm  amonnt  has  bem  held  matter  of  inquiry  bv  a  jury,  ^th  per  cent,  appears 
to  be  the  general  allovrance.  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  has  been  found  usurious  where  no 
apeose  or  considerable  trouble  has  oeen  occasioned ;  but  in  cases  of  long  and 
•oulkaled  accounts,  lOs.  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  iChittv  on  BiiUf  99-104). 
ATtoe  renewal  of  the  bank-charter  (3  &  4  Wm  IV.  c.  98),  bills  at  three  months 
were  exempted  from  the  usury  laws.  The  privilege  was  extended  by  7  Wm.  IV. 
ttid  1  Viet.  0. 80,  which  enact^  that,  till  1st  January  1840,  bills  and  notes  at  not 
■on  than  twelve  months,  or  having  no  more  than  tliat  period  to  run,  should  not  be 
naD,  and  sihoold  n<rt  subject  parties  to  liabilities,  by  reason  of  interest  charged  in 
■egotiating  them.  The  enactment  was  continued  to  Ist  January  1842  by  2  &  3 
l^c87. 

Dbooubt  in  JrUkMteUe  Is  the  dUTerenee  between  ft  mnn  of  money  dne  at  a  futnro  period,  and 
itopNMnf  value ;  and  the  rale  for  finding;  It  U  this :— As  the  amount  of  £lW,  increased  bv  its  in- 
tarwtai  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt,  so  is  the  interest  of  £lW,  at 
the  nto  and  for  the  time  given,  to  the  discount  of  Uie  debt.  Thus,  to  find  the  discount  of  jb'lUO  for 
ijmr  at  5  per  cent,  we  have— 

£109     :      £100     :    :      £5     :      £4:15:2| 

li  4i.  SUd.  leas  than  the  hiterest  for  the  same  time ;  the  difference  being  in  all  eases  equal  to 
mtonOu  dUnxmnt/or  Ae  given  time, 

I  the  rale  adopted  by  Imnkers  and  others  in  charging  discount  is  not  arithmeticallT  correct ; 

»M  ttMi  tnte  value  of  the  discount  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sum  due  and  its  present 

Jt  li  equal  only  to  the  interest  of  that  present  worth,  instead  of  the  interest  on  the  uAole 


DITTO*  a  term  derived  from  the  Italian  word  detto  (that  which  has  been  said), 
and  und  m  aceonnta  to  avoid  repetition.    It  is  commonly  abbreviated  into  Do, 

DI  VIDEiND.  that  portion  of  any  joint  profit  or  fund  which  is  given  out  to  be 
diand  or  divioed.    It  is  usually  expressed  at  so  much  per  cent,  or  per  pound 

]>iTiDBin>,  hi  Bankruptcy,  is  used  to  express  the  proportion  (generally  rated  at 
m  rnaeh  per  £1)  of  a  creditor's  debt,  whicn  he  receives  from  the  oankrupt  estate. 

Iji  Ekolajid  and  Ireland,  the  first  dividend  is  declared  at  a  meeting  called  and 
advertifed  by  the  commissioners,  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  twelve  months 
from  the  knung  of  the  flat  of  bankruptcy.  The  second  dividend  is  declared  at  a 
'   ~  within  18  months  after  the  fiat.    [Bavkeuptct.] 
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In  Scotland,  thefint  dividend  is  declared  within  14  days  after  the  expirj  of 
six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  sequestration,  and  paid  on  the  expirr 
of  eight  months  from  the  commenoemcnt.  A  dividend  is  similariy  declared  md 
paid  at  ever^  interval  of  four  months,  till  the  estate  is  exhausted,  or  the  seqnei- 
tration  tormmated.  The  commissioners  may  postpone  any  dividcoid  tfll  the  next 
stated  period,  giving  notice  in  the  Gazette.    [Sequebtiution.] 

DOCK,  an  artificial  receptacle  for  shipping,  the  entrance  of  which  is  senenlly 
closed  by  gates.  There  arc  two  kinds : — Ut,  Wei'<ioekt,  in  which  a  nniiorm  Um 
of  water  is  maintained,  so  that  the  business  of  loading  and  nnloading  can  proceed 
without  interruption,  whilst  the  ships,  being  kept  uwaya  afloat  in  still  water, 
and  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  tides,  their  hulls,  rigging,  and  cables,  an 
better  preserved  than  in  an  open  harbour  or  roadstead.  'id^Dry-doekM  at  grmg' 
docks,  used  for  inspecting  or  repairing  ships,  for  which  purpoee  they  are  so  eon- 
trived  that  the  water  nuiy  be  admitted  or  excluded  at  pleasure,  in  ordor  that  a 
Tcsf>el  can  bo  floated  in  by  the  tide  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  water  may  nn  out 
with  the  fall  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  shutting  of  the  gatea  prerentinciti 
return.  In  London  and  other  ports,  the  wet-docks  are  generally  surrounded  bj 
warehouses,  and  enclosed  by  walls  ;  in  this  way  the  gretttost  fiacibtiea  are  ijivea  to 
the  unshipping  and  warehousing  of  merchandise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  reudered  secure  from  depredation. 

I.  Docks  of  the  Port  of  London. 

The  commerce  of  London,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  lint 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  outgrew  in  the  second  naif  the  existing  aocomBe- 
dation  for  shipping ;  and  the  port,  at  particular  seasons,  was  often  nearly  blocked 
up  by  fleets  or  merchantmen,  many  oi  them  lying  at  anchor  in  the  midale  of  the 
stream,  and  discharging  their  cargoes  into  lignters  and  barges.  Ilie  only  dock  at 
that  time  was  the  Greenland  Basin  (now  the  Commercial  Iraek).  on  the  soutii  eide 
of  the  river,  which  was  used  only  by  a  few  vessels  in  the  wnale  fi^iery.  The 
warehouse  accommodation  too  was  <}uite  insufficient.  The  quays  were  frecjaently 
covered  with  sugar  hogsheads,  piled  six  or  eight  tiers  in  height;  while  bales,  baiRhi 
boxes,  and  bags,  were  to  be  seen  heaped  together  in  the  utmost  confiision ;  and  at 
the  seasons  when  the  East  and  West  India  fleets  arrived,  tJie  delay,  caused  bj  the 
want  of  accommodation,  was  both  harassing  and  expensive.  Along  with  theK 
defects,  there  existed  an  extraordinary  system  of  pillage  and  depredation,  eairied 
on  chiefly  by  lightermen,  watermen,  and  labourers,  and,  in  not  a  few  instaoeee, 
winked  at  and  shared  by  revenue- officers,  numbers  of  the  crews,  and  even  bj 
the  mates  and  captains  ;  these  again  being  backed  by  a  host  of  publicans  and  le* 
coivers  on  shore. 

These  abuses  led,  in  1798,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  pohoe,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  the  formation  of  the  docks  ;  the  first  being  the  West  lodia 
Docks,  for  the  construction  of  which  an  act  was  passed  in  1799. 

The  West  India  Docks,  situated  at  the  **  Isle  of  Do^,"  which  lies  in  a  bendof  ths 
river  between  Blackwall  and  Limehouse,  were  begun  m  1800,  and  by  the  end  of  1802 
were  sufficiently  advanced  for  vessels  unloading.  The  entire  ground  occuakdbf 
them  is  about  *2d.5  acres  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  water  area  is  upwards  of  60  aero, 
capable  of  containing  500  large  merchantmen.  There  are  two  large  docks ;  the 
north  or  import  dock,  used  for  discharging  vessels,  having  an  area  of  30  acrea,aod 
the  south  or  export  aock,  for  loadinj;  them,  having  an  area  of  25  acres.  TheK 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  aro  divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses.  There  aie 
besides  two  entrance  basins,  one  at  Blackvi-all,  5  acres  :  tho  other  at  Lim^ooi^} 
2  acres  in  extent ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Company  nave  purchased  the  eaasl 
cut  by  the  city  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  converted  it  into  a  dock  for  wood-ladea 
vessels.  There  has  been  at  one  time  in  these  docks,  on  the  quays,  under  the  sheds, 
and  in  the  warehouses,  colonial  produce  amounting  to  the  value  of  £20,000.000.  T^ 
capital  of  the  joiut-stock  company  by  whom  they  were  constructed  is  £\ft/^P^'* 
and  tho  speculation  lias  been  an  exceedingly  successful  one.  Formerly,  all  veeeeil> 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  were  compelled,  by  the  charter  granted  to  th0 
Cx)mpany,  to  unload  in  these  docks  ;  but  this  regulation  is  no  longer  in  force. 

The  London  Docks,  begun  in  1801,  and  opcnea  in  1805,  arc  situated  at  WappiB^ 
They  consist  of  a  western  dock  of  20  acres  extent,  a  tobacco  dock  of  about  I  aci«» 
and  an  eastern  dock  of  seven  acres  j  the  whole,  with  the  warehouses  and  other eIe^ 
tious,  forming  a  magnificent  establishment  covering  71  acres,  and  affording aoootf- 
modation  for  about  800  ships.  The  tobacco  warehouse  covers  nearly  5  acres,  ao^ 
can  hold  24,000  hhds.  There  is  also  cellarage  for  nearly  70,000  pines  of  wine ;  ob* 
of  the  vaults  havbg  an  area  of  seven  acres.    The  capital  stock  co^e  Coopioy  <* 
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ilO,  Si.  lOd. ;  beddM  which  £700,000  were  raised  b;  the  iuae  of  bonib, 

!uf  Indta  Dtda,  ritnated  >l  BUcIcwhII,  below  the  eatnoce  to  the  West 
Hi,  eoDabt  of  an  Import  dock,  of  the  area  of  IS  ncrra,  aod  mi  export 
.riu  ui  kiea  of  9  acne  ;  beeideg  which  there  is  an  entrance  buia,  common 
•f  faema.  Thar  were  origiaallf  formed  for  the  sccominodalioii  <^  ehipa 
aat  India  trade,  bnt  thej  are  dow  open  to  Teasela  from  all  puis.  Capital 
<2S,3U,  10>.  lid. 

toHBKrcia/  Dock,  compoeed  in  part  of  the  old  "  Greenland  Oadn,"  is 
at  Botherhithe,  and  occnpiM  altogethor  KO  acres,  aljout  4-£tha  of  which 
ir.  It  is  ehieflf  nsed  b;  Tcssels  in  the  com  and  timber  trades.  Capitol 
B1S,2£0 ;  besides  which,  ffUl-fiW  were  raised  bf  the  issoo  of  bonds,  beating 


tiCmniry 


nlry  Dodi,  eocstmeted  in  IS07,  has  an  area  of  about  Gl  a«res.    It 

imcrdal  Dock  to  the  sonth  ;  and  is  chiefly  hoqpented  bjr  yesaets 

in  the  European  timber-trade.    Capital  stock,  £\Oifm. 

—'-  -'i  Ootici,  Ijinji  immediatolj  bclDif  the  Tower,  are  those  nearest  to 


in  for  aboat  !50  or  160shipe,  besides  small -cmft ;  ai  . 

.Ijaorea  ;  bnt  the  whole  space,  iaciudiDg  that  occnpied  by  quays  andnore- 
b  abont  21  acres.  Those  docks  are  frequented  by  Teasels  io  the  East 
id  North  and  Sonth  American  tr^os  ;  and  the  warohanses  are  so  arranged 
)da  ara  taken  into  them  at  once  from  the  ship.  The  depth  of  water  at 
ides  is  28  feet  in  the  lock  '  and  thus  ships  of  600  and  SOO  tons  cnn  come 
ins  lyith  a  certainty  of  admission  ;  the  arran^ments  also  admit  of  the 
Minx  docked  and  undocked  by  mght  aa  well  as  by  day.  Capital  stock, 
DO;  beaidee  which,  the  Company  have  raised,  bythe  iaaueofbonda,  £300JXKI 

Mat.,  and  £500,000  at  44  per  cent. 

•taw/  Surrer  Canal  Dock  is  a  basin  at  the  entrance  of  the  Suncy  Canal  at 
itfae.  There  is  also  the  RegcTtt't  Canal  Dock. 
II.  The  Literpool  Docks. 
nt  oommereial  wet-dock  made  in  Eneland  was  formed  in  170S  al  this  port, 
lac«of  no  considoration.  It  waa  ealfid  the  "Old  Dock,"  but  hating  been 
-,  its  lite  is  now  oceupied  by  the  custom-house.  A  second  was  constructed 
)B  middle  of  last  century.     Additiona  wore  sftiTwards  mode  at  yariouB 

and  the  docks  of  Lirerpool  now  form  nn  immense  ranse,  extendinf;  about 
1  a  half  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Mersey.  These  haye 
istructed  on  a  scale  of  eitraordinar;  mat^iificcnce,  and  form  one  of  thuso 
iristica  of  oommereial  greatnesa  for  which  this  town  is  nnriTollcd. 
iB^gate  water  area  of  the  docks  is  nearly  100  acres  ;  and  the  onsy 
;tOnda  in  length  abont  Tj  milea.  The  whole,  excepting  the  work  called  tho 
I  Dock,"  in  possoHsion  of  the  Duke  of  Bridg<^nater'a  executors,  is  the  pro- 
'tbe  corporation  of  the  town,  to  which  they  hare  proved  a  great  sonTc«  of 

I>Tinif  yielded  a  very  large  revenno  in  proportion  to  the  money  expendod 

oonalrnolion.    Thia  has  arisen  partly  from  their  ucrcr  having  had  to  make 
lay  for  the  pnrchase  of  land,  partly  from  their  having  avoided  the  expense 
iag  warehonses,  bnt  chiefly  from  the  labour  of  excavating  being  in  a  great 
>  MTed,  owing  to  their  area  haying  been  enclosed  fVom  the  river. 
tHiB  SHOwiKO  THE  Watkr  AttH*  Arm  Lekoth  op  Quay  Space  of  the 
Liverpool  Docks. 
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The  Clarence,  Trafalgar*  and  Cobnrg  Docks  are  ap|«opriated  to  tiie  aeeoBBO- 
dation  of  steamers,  the  last  being  exdusiTely  for  the  uie  oif  the  Tnmiatlantki  and 
Mediterranean  vessels. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  TeeselB  bj  which  the  docks  bife 
been  frequented  in  dlJSerent  years,  taken  at  interrals,  and  tneir  afirrente  tonaiffB; 
also  the  amount  of  dnes  collected  thereon,  and  on  the  goods  loded  and  mi- 
loaded  from  the  same.  The  progressive  increase  which  it  exhibits  in  the  txade  of 
Liverpool  since  the  middle  ot  last  century,  is,  we  believe,  unexampled  in  the  *^ 
tory  of  commerce  : — 


Yean. 

Venels. 

Tonnage. 

Dun. 

Yean. 

VcMla. 

TaauBgt, 

Doflb 

1752 

•  •  •  • 

£1.77« 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

£65.7« 

17«) 

1,245 

2,330 

1815 

6.440 

7W,849 

76,915 

1770 

2,07.1 

4,143 

1820 

7»S5 

805,033 

94,419 

1780 

2.261 

3,528 

1825 

10,837 

1,123,890 

19B3» 

1790 

4,223 

1U,(I37 

1830 

11,214 

1,411,964 

151,330 

IHOO 

4,74C 

45O.0m 

83.380 

1835 

13,941 

1.768,496 

917.05 

l«tf 

4,618 

463,482 

33,365 

1840 

15,986 

9,445,706 

197,«» 

The  dock-dues  are  now  extremely  moderate,  a  great  redaction  having  taken  ^aoe 
in  the  year  1836. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  mana^ment  of  the  docks  is  vested  in  a  ooanittM 
of  21  members,  of  whom  13  are  appomted  by  the  oorporation,  and  8  are  elected 
f^om  their  own  body  by  those  mercnants  who  pay  each  not  less  than  £10  a-jetf 
in  rates. 

III.  Docks  at  other  Ports  op  the  United  Kinodom. 

The  docks  at  the  other  ports,  though  much  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  thoae  <f 
London  and  Liverpool,  are  still  worl^  of  ^n^eat  national  importance.  TIm  prinopil 
are  those  of  BristoL  Hull,  and  Goole,  Leith,  and  Dundee. 

The  Bristol  wct-aock  is  of  a  character  different  from  those  of  London  andLiw- 
pool,  being  formed  by  digging  a  new  course  for  the  river  Avon  south  of  the  citjt 
and  converting  the  whole  of  the  old  channel  into  one  floating  harbour,  about  S  Mi 
in  length.  It  was  commenced  in  1804,  and  opened  in  lw9.  llie  quays  eneloM 
one  end  of  the  city,  and  form  3  sides  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and  there  are  two  himt 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  or  quitting  the  harbour.  Iki 
estimated  expense  of  the  dock  was  £300,000,  but  its  actual  cost  was  about  £60(MM^ 
It  was  constructed  by  a  company  whose  present  capital  consists  of  2209  shsiesrf 
£147  each  ;  besides  which  a  debt  was  contracted  of  £268,342,  bearing  intenek  «t 
5  per  cent.  The  maximum  dividend  which  the  com^ny  are  permiUed  to  dnw  ii 
8j)er  cent.,  but  it  has  seldom  exceeded  2  per  cent.  The  nuuutfement  is  verted  it 
2/  directors,  of  whom  9  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  9  by^  Sie  ancimt  guild  rf 
merchant  venturers,  and  9  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  in  whom  the  ood[i> 
vested  after  payment  of  the  debt  and  capital. 

IIuU  possesses  3  wet-docks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  its  ancient  fortificatioM; 
the  Old  Dock,  formed  in  1775  ;  the  Humber  Dock,  begun  in  1807  ;  andthe  JiBft* 
tion  Dock,  connecting  the  two  preceding,  which  was  commenccKi  in  1836,  as' 
completed  in  1829.  The  area  of  the  quays  is  15,643  sq.  yds. ;  the  locks  aie  1^ 
feet  long,  36  feet  broad^  and  25  deep  ;  and  the  whole  water  area  of  the  Am* 
is  about  26  acres,  affording  accommodation  for  300  vessels  ;  but  this  being  half' 
ficient  for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  ^ortj  farther  works  are  in  Gontem]3ate 
Attached  to  the  Humber  Dock,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  part  of  the  Upn, 
is  a  capacious  basin  with  its  piers.  At  Gooie^  a  new  port,  situated  neir  tht 
junction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Humber,  about  22  miles  more  inland  than  HsB» 
there  are  two  wet-docks,  one  adapted  for  sea-going  vessels  of  considerable  ha- 
den,  the  other  for  the  small-craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Leith  has  two  wet-docks,  one  opened  in  1806,  the  other  in  1817.  oaeh  of  whiA 
is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  between  700  and  800  feet  long ;  their  joint  water  am 
is  about  10  acres,  and  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  150  veweh  of 
the  size  which  usuallv  enter  the  port.  Such  as  draw  17  feet  wator  can  be  adalt- 
ted  at  spring-tides,  but  at  other  times  the  depth  of  the  docknsill  is  seldoa  abevi 
14  feet.  They  are  surrounded  by  well- constructed  quays,  upon  which  are  erected 
appropriate  warehouses  ;  and  there  are  two  commodious  dry-docks,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  ships.  The  whole  cost  of  the  docks  was  £268,993,  m^nly 
consisting  of  advances  by  government,  to  whom  £228,374  still  remains  <he; 
though,  by  a  late  arrangement  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  55),  they  have  aUovred  £125j000  ts 
be  raised,  and  preferably  secured  over  the  duos,  for  the  erection  of  iniim*^ 
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BeddeB  these  two  wet-docks,  Lcith  possesses  a  tidc-barbonr  or  basin.   Tlie 
ement  of  the  whole  is  Tested  in  11  commissioners,  of  whom  5  are  appointed 

Treuonri  3  bj  the  town-council  of  Leith,  and  3  by  the  town-council  of 
Dl^  ^nie  port-dues  annually  leyicd  on  vessels  and  goods  amount  to 
0 :  bat  the  total  roTenue  of  the  commissioncrti,  including  warehouse-feus, 
ind  baDast-dnes,  is  abont  £26,500. 

de9  possesses  at  present  two  wet-docks,  King  William's,  of  6|.  and  Earl 
,  of  5|  acres,     xhe  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  (to  wuich  is  at- 

ft  graTing-dock)  is  40  feet ;  of  the  latter  55  feet,  being  made  of  this 
to  admit  steamers.  Connected  with  theso  two  docks,  there  is  a  tide-har- 
af  4|  acres.  A  third  wet-dock,  of  14.j  acres,  is  now  nearW  finished,  the 
'  which  is  60  feet ;  and  the  harbour  plan  embraces  another  of  9A  acres,  with 
barfoonr  between  the  two  latter,  of  1 1  acres  in  extent.  The  debt  created 
oanA  of  these  works  amounted,  at  30th  May  .1840,  to  £230,194.  The  man- 
li  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  a  parliamentary  commission  ;  and  the  annual 
t  of  their  revenue  is  about  £16,700. 

great  public  dockyards  of  this  kingdom  are  situated  at  Chatham,  Devon- 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  but  a  description  of  these  magnificent  arsenals 
ol  fall  vnthin  our  nlan.  They  mostly  contain  jgrand  basins,  in  which  ves- 
»  received  with  ail  their  standing  and  running  rigging ;  building-sUps, 
br  repairing,  rope-house,  anchor-wluufs^  an  anchor-forge,  a  copper-shcathing 

Sand  milfi  ;  block^  mast,  sail  and  ngging,  and  other  storehouses,— in  a 
that  is  remiisite  for  the  construction,  equipment,  armament,  and  refitting 
•  of  war.    [Port.] 

/KET.  in  English  Law^  signifies  a  brief  in  writing.  In  trade  the  term  is 
kppliea  to  a  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum. 
luz  m  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  England.  When  the  petitioning  creditor 
in  the  Bankrupt  Office  his  affidavit  of  the  debt,  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
i  bond  undertaking  to  pursue  the  bankruptcy,  entry  is  made  in  a  book  called 
Docket  Book,"  and  tne  petitioner  is  said  to  have  thereby  *'  struck  a 
."    [Bahkruptct.] 

},  a  wdl-known  quadruped  iCanU  vulgaris^  Linn.)  varying  ^eatly  in  sta- 
om,  colour,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair.  Its  period  of  gestation  is  63  days, 
e  wfaelpe,  wnich  often  amount  to  8  or  9,  are  bom  blind,  and  do  not  see  till  after 
lie  of  iO  or  II  days.  The  growth  of  the  animal  is  complete  at  two  years;  at 
pintion  of  5  years  it  is  considered  old,  and  the  limits  of  its  existence  rarely 
[twenty  years.    No  trace  of  the  dog  is  to  be  found  in  a  orimitive  state  of 


!it  that  man  has  made.    The  whole  species  is  become  our  property;  each 


iial  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and 
Is  his  property,  and  remains  attachea  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all  this 
Pi  not  firom  mere  necessitv,  not  from  constraint,  but  simply  from  reamnais' 
lad  a  true  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the  strength,  and  tne  highly  developed 
cf  smelling  of  the  dog,  have  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against  the 
urimals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  CBtablishment  of  society.  It  is 
ty  animal  that  has  followed  man  over  all  the  earth."  This  account,  however, 
I  solely  to  the  animal  as  it  exists  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Mohammedans 
[indoos  it  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will  touch  one  without  an 
n ;  they  are,  therefore,  unappropriated,  aud  prowl  about  the  towns  and 
e,  devouring  the  offal,  thus  performing  the  office  of  scavengers.  In  China, 
^Qiina.  the  Society  Islands,  and  other  places,  it  is  used  as  food,  and  puppies 
iiiderea  a  great  delicacy. 

iMtuwiog  to  a  lilt  of  the  duties  payable  on  dogs  in  this  country,  to  which  10  per  cent  was 
y  tlM  lata  act  3  Vict.  c.  17  :— 

Personfl  compounding  for  their  hounds 

are  to  bo  cnarged  .  .  .  £36  0  0 
Exemptions.— Dofpi  wliolly  Icept  and  used  in  the 
care  of  sheep  or  cattle,  provided  they  are  not 
of  the  descriptions  chargeable  with  the  duties 
of  £1  and  14s.  above  mentioned ;  also  dogs 
midcr  six  montlis  old. 


tyB^hoond  £10    0 

r  nooiid*  pointer,  or  setting 
I,  toreDcr,  or  terrier ;  ana 


try  4of .  where  two  or  more 
p[t  of  wluUever  denomination 


may  b«,  except  gr^owids     0  14    0 
7  ochar  dog  where  only  one  Is 

0    8   0 

lOERy  ft  kind  of  vessel  used  by  the  Dutch  in  their  fishings,  which  is  similar 

I  lo  tho  Gaixiot  ;  some  have  but  one  mast,  others  two. 

11 
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DOLLAR^  the  most  common  silyer  coin  in  the  world,  and  miticiilurly  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  throoghout  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  ukewise  the  intenr 
of  accoant.  It  is  coined  in  yarions  states,  but  the  general  type  of  the  lihi^  ii  the 
Spanish  dollar,  which  is  minted  at  the  rate  of  8^  to  tiie  Gastilian  mark  (=  SSSOi 
troy  grains)  of  silver^  of  the  fineness  of  10)  dineroe,  that  is  10|  parts  fine  out  of 
1*2.  It  accordingly  weighs  41770  troy  grains,  and  contains  374*19  tn^  grunt  of  port 
silver  ;  and,  reckoning  British  standard  silver  at  6s.  per  onnoe,  is  worth,  iHm&  of 
full  weight,  4s.  2Ad.  sterling;  but  its  more  general  valne,  as  deduced  from  anaya, 
is  4s.  2d.,  the  rate  assigned  to  it  in  the  proclamation  issued  bj  our  govenuiiatt 
on  21st  September  1838,  for  regulating  its  circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
coin  is  sometimes  called  the  **hard  dollar"  (peso  duro  or/ii^to)  ;and  the  term  "pillar 
dollar "  is  frequently  applied  to  the  pieces  coined  in  Mexico  since  1772,  frim 
their  being  impressed  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Spain  placed  between  two 
pillars.  Tlie  dollar  is  still  minted  at  the  rate  of  8}  to  the  mark,  in  all  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  except  the  Colombian.  That  of  the  United  States  is  of  neariy 
the  same  value,  4s.  2^.,  containing  37U  gndns  of  pure  diver.  The  German  aixi 
Italian  dollars  are  in  value  rather  less. 

The  dollar,  being  the  shape  generally  commnnioated  to  silver  in  the  naninf 
countries,  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in  which  that  metal  occurs  in  the  mar- 
kets of  tne  world  as  bullion;  and  hence  its  almost  nniveml  circulation.  Bot 
although  nearly  all  the  American  dollars  are  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  they  ars 
not  accounted  as  such  in  trade,  a  higher  rate  being  generally  given  for  theSpaniA 
or  pillar  dollar,  from  its  being  that  best  known,  and  most  rMtdily  taken  bytradoi 
in  semi-barbarous  countries.  Thus  at  Canton,  where  the  circulating  mediom  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  dollars,  none  but  the  Spanish  or  pillar  dolbr  is  reesTed 
by  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  several  of  the  South  American  States  the  dollar  of  account  is,  in  their  intcful 
trade,  reckoned  in  small  base  coins;  in  others,  as  in  Bnenos  Ayres,  it  is  of  still  kss 
value,  from  being  estimated  in  depreciated  paper. 

DOMETT,  a  thin  kind  of  flannel,  of  which  only  the  weft  is  wool,  the  warp  bciif 
composed  of  cotton.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  claases;  also  for  shroodi  and 
the  lining  of  coffins. 

DOONCHA,an  Indian  plant  {Mschynomene  cannMna)  cultivated  in  Bengal  on 
account  of  its  fibres,  which,  though  coarse,  are  much  employed  there  in  man% 
cable-ropes.  These  are  generally  used  in  India  for  the  dra^-ropes  of  fiahing-neCs, 
but  they  apjpcar  to  be  of  too  perishable  a  nature  for  the  rigging  of  ships. 

DOUBlOON,  the  most  common  Spanish  and  American  gOKl  coin.  It  is  of  tba 
same  weight  as  the  Dollar,  being  mmted  at  the  rate  of  8.^  to  the  Castilian  aaik, 
21  carats  fine.  It  therefore  weighs  417*70  troy  grains,  of  which  365*49  grains  an 
pure ;  and  its  value,  when  of  lull  weight  (estimating  British  standara  gold  tt 
£3, 17s.  lOjd.  per  oz.),  is  £3,48.  8id.;  but  its  more  general  value^  as  deduced  froai 
assays,  is  only  £3,  4s.  Id.,  or  £3,  4s.  The  latter  is  the  rate  assLnied  to  it  in  tiie 
proclamation  issued  by  our  ^government  on  21st  September  1838,  ^r  regulating  its 
circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  also  half  and  quarter  doubloons  o\If** 
portional  value.  This  coin  being  the  form  generally  given  to  gold  in  the  nuniaS 
countries  of  S.  America,  is,  like  the  dollar,  extensively  circulated  as  buUioB. 

DOWLAS,  a  coarse  linen  fabric. 

DOWN,  the  soft  fine  feathers  from  the  breasts  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  dndc 
kind.  The  most  valuable  is  eider-down.  It  is  plucked  by  eider-dncla  from  thor 
breasts,  in  order  to  line  their  nests ;  and  is  generally  obtained  by  the  plmHlar  of 
those  nests.  The  quantity  afibrded  by  one  frmale  during  the  period  or  laying  is 
stated  to  be  half  a  pound,  after  being  cleansed.  Its  U^tness  and  elastics^  tf* 
said  to  be  such,  that  2  or  3  lbs.  of  it,  squeezed  into  a  ball  which  may  be  held  m  tho 
hand,  will  swell  out  so  as  to  fill  a  case  large  enough  for  the  foot  covering  of  a  bed. 
Large  quantities  of  eider-down  are  collected  in  the  Danish  colonies  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  «cnt  to  Copenhagen,  from  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  also  catbend 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Sweden.  According  to  Captam  Jaaci 
Koss,  much  of  what  is  called  eider-down  is  obtained  firom  the  rmg^uek;  itiSi 
however,  equally  good. 

DOW,  OR  DAU,  a  kind  of  vessel  navigated  by  Arabs,  which  is  met  with  all 
over  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  varies  in  size  from  o  to  about  350  tons,  and  is  ex- 
tremclv  sharp  at  the  bow,  the  deck  being  at  least  one-third  longer  than  the  kseL 
The  pfanks  m  the  smaller  ones  are  sewed  together  with  coir-rope ;  the  senas 
are  calked  with  cocoa-nut  husks  ;  and  the  bottom  is  covered  vrith  a  eonpoatioB 
consisting  of  lime  and  oil  or  tallow,  which  hardens  under  water,  and  protects  thi 
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•om  matine  wormB.  They  hare  a  single  mast,  stepped  a  little  ahead  of  the 
mad  raking  forward,  upon  which  is  sot  a  coarse  square-sail.  They  have  aa 
top  on  the  stem:  the  rudder  is  very  large,  and  often  secured  by  ropes  onlv. 
JBj  a  woollen  fabric,  generally  woven  tluck  and  double  milled,  being  chiefly 
rjrreatcoats. 

.CHMA,  DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  an  ancient  Greek  weight,  equivalent,  ac- 
;  to  Paucton,  to  69  troy  grains;  also  the  principal  silver  coin,  and  money  of 
iy  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  where  its  weight  is  that  just  mentioned, 
Talae  about  8Jd.  sterling. 

e  British  system  the  term  dram  is  applied  to  two  weights, — in  apothecary's 
to  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  troy  ounce,  or  60  troy  grains;  and  to  the  one- 
th  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  or  27^^  troy  grains;  the  latter,  however,  is 
used. 

.FF.  OR  DRAFT,  a  small  commercial  allowance  or  deduction,  now  nearly 
I.    [Tares.] 

.FT,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  bank-cheque. 
.GON'S-BLOOD,  (Fr.  Sang-dragon,  Ger.  Drachenbluth,  Hind.  Hera- 
Palembang,  Jaremang,)  a  peculiar  resinous  colouring  principle  mixed  with 
acid  and  other  matters,  is  a  dark  red,  inodorous,  and  insipid  substance, 
d  from  the  surface  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  several  species  of  palm  iCalamus)  in- 
tt  to  Hindostan,  Gochin-China,aud  the  Eastern  Islands,  especially  Sumatra, 
owns  of  Jambi  and  Palembang,  in  which,  and  at  Banjarmassin  in  Borneo, 
on  is  principally  obtained.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
Ad  Inoia  ;  also  to  Europe^  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  form  of  drops  or  tears, — 
IS, — and  of  reeds  or  rods  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
covered  with  the  fronds  of  the  palm  wrapped  round  it  with  split  branches. 
t  is  the  best.  Other  kinds  are  procured  in  India,  Madeira,  and  near  Car- 
i  in  S.  America  ;  these  chiefly  occur  in  masses  of  a  violet  colour,  and  aro 
firom  other  trees  besides  that  already  mentioned,  mostly  the  Dracogna  Draco, 
I  Pierocarpus  Draco,  (Linn.)  ;  while  a  spurious  sort  is  often  made  with  co- 
r,  olibanum,  turpentine,  and  gum-senegal,  dyed  with  various  substances. 
in  is  employed  as  a  colouring  matter,  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  in  the 
Etion  of  toodi-powders  ;  it  is  now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine. 
.WBACK,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  duties  of  customs  or  excise 
tre  repaid  bygovemment  on  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  on  which 
sre  levied.  This  repavment  is  made  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods 
ofoi^  market  unburaened  with  duties.  An  account  of  the  laws  and  official 
Ibetuig  drawbacks  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Customs  lUxiuLiTioNsand 

!WER  AND  DRAWEE,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  former  is 
son  from  whom  the  direction  to  pay  emanates :  the  latter  is  the  person 
16  directs  to  pay,  or  on  whom  he  draws.  The  expression  drawee  is  correctly 
ble  only  between  drawing  and  acceptance.  The  drawer's  name  must  appear 
10 bill,  either  in  the  body  of  it  or  at  the  end;  and  his  liability  as  a  party  to  the 
ompleted  by  delivery  to  a  payee.  A  drawer,  like  an  acceptor,  is  responsible 
ti  soma  may  be  filled  into  olanks  in  stamps  to  which  he  puts  his  name.  A 
against  whom  recourse  is  to  be  preserved,  ought  to  have  notice  of  non- 
ace  or  non-payment.  In  accommodation  bills,  notice  is  not  requisite,  and 
er  may,  by  his  own  act,  dispense  with  notice,  as,  where  he  has  said  he  will 
the  acceptor,  and  see  if  a  bill  has  been  paid  (Clupsen  v.  Kneller,  4  Camp, 
Hie  drawer  is  liable  to  a  person  paying  supra  protest.  {Bayley.  Chitty.) 
rw  ExcHANGB.    Notice.] 

fGOET,  a  slight  stuff  sometimes  made  of  wool,  sometimes  half  of  wool  and 
thread,  corded  or  plain,  generally  the  last.  It  is  manufactured  chiefly  in 
hire. 

'-ROT,  a  disease  affecting  timber,  particularly  the  oak,  employed  in  ship- 
|.  It  is  generally  produced  by  fungi ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  of  those  that 
imonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  are  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  Hie 
(tanoes  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  aevelopmcnt  of  the  dry-rot  funm  are 
iBTentilated  situations,  and  a  subacid  state  of  the  wood  ;  the  last  being 
coduoed,  especially  in  oak,  bv  a  slight  fermentation  of  the  sap  which  re- 
a  the  timber,  especially  if  tne  latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being 
i.  The  &vt  sign  of  the  evil  is  the  appearance  of  small  white  points, 
lieh  a  net-like  suostance  radiates  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  timber  ; 
ner  heing  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  seeds  in  the  fhngns,  the  laUsr 
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their  thallas  or  spawn.  These  last  gathering  strength  thrast  asnnder  the  tabes 
fh}m  which  the  wood  is  organized,  and  eompletely  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the 
tissue  ;  and  the  total  rain  of  the  timber  speeoily  ensaes  where  drcnmstanees  are 
favourable  to  the  j^wth  of  the  fungi.  The  proTontion  and  cure  of  diy-rot  is  of 
ercat  importance  in  reference  to  our  shipping  j  and  varions  joint-stock  eompanies 
haye  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  subjectm^  timber  to  preventire  solotio&i. 
According  to  Mr  Kyan,  timber  steeped  in  a  solution  of  oorrosiTe  snblimate  cunoi 
become  a  prey  to  dry-rot,  so  far  as  that  disease  is  prodneed  by  a  fundus. 

DUBBER,  a  kind  of  ycsscI  or  jar  made  of  thm  untannea  soat-uun,  which  is 
generally  us^  in  India  to  contain  oil,  ghee,  and  other  liqni£.  Dabben  are  of 
almost  every  variety  of  size. 

DUCAPE,  a  plam  wove  stout  silken  fabric  of  softer  texture  than  gros  de  Naples. 

DUCAT,  a  gold  coin  common  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
general  value  of  which  is  about  9s.  4d.  The  Neapolitan  ducat,  nowever,  is  a  alrer 
coin  worth  only  3s.  3Jd. 

DUCK.   ^Poultry.] 

DUNNAGE,  a  name  given  to  the  pieces  of  loose  wood  placed  on  the  bottom  tad 
sides  of  a  ship's  hold,  cither  to  support  the  cargo,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  pro- 
perly ballasted,  or  to  prevent  injury  from  leakage. 

DUTCH-LEAF,  a  orass  substance  used  for  making  trinkets. 

DUTCH-RUSH,  OR  HORS£-TAIL,ahoUow-stemmedleafle8Bjplant(£^iwf'n 
hyemale)  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silex,  which  gives  it  a  hard  soince  that 
imikes  it  useful  for  polishing  wood  and  metal,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  ezteofihrvly 
used.    It  is  generally  imported  from  Holland. 

DUTY,  a  ironeral  name  for  a  tax  or  impost. 

DYE-STUFFS.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  their  appropiiate 
heads.    Sco  also  the  article  Colour  Trade. 

E. 

EAGLE,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  States/wei^i^hs  258  troygrain8.9-10tki 
fine,  and  contains  23*2^  grains  pure  ;  and,  estimating  Briti^  standardgold  IMSthi 
fine  at  £3, 17s.  lO^d. per  ounce,  is  equal  £3,  Is.  l^d.  sterling  nearly.  Thehalf-eafiie, 
tho  most  common  gold  coin  of  the  states,  is  of  proportional  Talue.  The  ea^  u  > 
legal  tender  for  10  dollars  ;  hence,  tho  value  of  the  dollar  of  account,  leckonedio 
gold,  is  48.  l^d.  sterling  nearly. 

The  preceding  is  the  value  of  the  eagle  according  to  the  act  of  Congreas  of  Jane  SB,  I'M,  ij 
modified  by  the  subsequent  act  of  January  18,  1837.  As  the  former  of  these  acts,  bowerer,  prodaen 
an  alteration  which  has  exercised  an  important  influence  orcr  the  monetary  affainoftheUBiflit 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  shortly  its  nature  and  effect. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1793,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  (of  10  ddllBn),  v»i 
fixed  at  870  troy  grains,  and  its  contents  In  pure  gold  at  847i  grains ;  the  weijriit  of  the  dollar  st 
416  grains,  and  its  contents  in  pure  silver  at  371i  grains.    The  weight  of  pore  rold  in  the  Mglc«i* 
thus  preciselv  2-3ds  of  that  of  silver  in  the  dollar,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  nlver  vs* 
theraore  as  15  to  1.    This  being,  at  least  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  tlM  Buk  <p 
England  in  1819,  an  undervaluation  of  gold  in  respect  to  silver,  all  payments  were  madetetb* 
latter,  in  which  tho  value  of  the  dollar  of  account,  equal  to  that  of  the  coin,  waa  4a.  Sid.  itflfiaf^ 
But  the  act  of  June  28, 1834,  reversed  this  system,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  purs  gold  tetbf* 
eagle  to  232  grains,  while  it  was  still  preserved  as  a  le^^  tender  for  10  dollars.    No  altentie^ 
having  been  made  on  tlie  silver  coin,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  became  theo  nearly  as  1^ 
to  1,  in  place  of  15i  or  15}  to  1,  its  true  proportion.    This  was  an  undervahiatkm  of  iQt«r  vUd* 
led  speedily  to  its  withdrawal  from  circulation,  and  to  the  general  employment  of  gold,  in  vhkK^ 
the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account  was  1-lOth  of  the  new  eagle,  or  only  4s.  IkA.  sterling. 

Under  the  act  of  January  18,  1837,  the  quantity  of  allov  in  both  the  gold  and  silver  ccrins  was  sd' 
Justed  at  the  1-1 0th  part,  but  no  change  was  made  on  their  value,  farther  than  a  small  l^aotioaM 
addition  of  pure  metal  to  tlie  gold  coin,  amounting  in  the  eagle  to  only  |th  of  a  grain. 

The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  tlie  Lite  alterations  has  been  to  lower  the  hitnnaie  vahie  of  thi0 
gold  cotai  about  6|  per  cent,  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  as  a  medium  of  exdiange  mm!  xaeuKO*  o* 
value,  and  to  reduce  the  general  money  standard  of  the  Union  nearly  1|  percent.,  thediir' 
ence  in  value  between  the  former  and  the  prc^icnt  dollars  of  account. 

£ARN£ST,  the  delivery  at  the  time  of  entering  on  a  contract  by  one  of  tb^ 
contracting  parties  to  tho  other,  of  some  portion  of  the  matter  or  consideratioo  o* 
the  contract,  in  token  that  it  is  finally  agreed  upon  between  Uie  parties.  ThnSyth^ 
person  whose  part  in  the  contract  it  is  to  pay.  gives  a  small  sum,  and  the  peno^ 
whose  part  it  is  to  convey  goods,  gives  a  small  portion  of  the  goods  in  question.  A 
common  instance  is  in  the  case  of  hired  servants  who  receive  a  small  sum  or  por* 
tiou  of  wages  as  earnest.  By  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  3,  §  17),  no  coo- 
tract  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  in  England  to  the  extent  of  £10  is  fjupd 
vrithout  a  written  memorandum,  unless  the  buyer  receive  part  of  the  goods,  or  ^t^ 
something  in  earnest  or  part  payment. 
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EARTHENWARE,  a  term  genenlly  applied  to  all  utensiU  composed  of  earthca 
niafwiilii  In  xefbrenoe  to  chesiical  oonstitntion,  there  are  two  kinds :  Pareelainf 
^itmt^wAing  of  aftudble  earthy^  mizture,  alon^  with  an  infhsiblo,  which,  when  oombin- 
•dy  am  Msoeptible  of  becoming  semi-Titrined  and  translucent  in  the  kiln  ;  and  Poi- 
fffry,  an  inftisible  miztore  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
oiia^e.  The  latter  comprehends  seycral  sub-species,  which  graduate  impercepti- 
bly into  each  other,  as  stoneware,  earthenware  proper,  fliutwarc,  fayeuce,  delft- 
waiw,  and  ironstone  china,  llio  term  potter^r,  however,  is  sometimes  applied 
distinetlTely  to  the  brown  stoneware,  made  into  jugs  and  otner  articles,  porous  yes- 
tels,  and  the  red  pans  and  pots  in  common  use.  ^jl"    i 

llie  formation  of  earthen  Tcssels  is  an  art  of  the  very  highest  antiquity  ;  and 
H  ia  one  which  probably  was  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  of 
tiie  manufactures  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  also  one  which  has  been  found  in 
a  emudderable  degree  of  forwardness  in  all  ncwl^  discovered  countries  possessing 
the  raw  material, — even  among  people  comparatively  rude  and  unacouamted  with 
Bioat  of  the  other  arts  which  conduce  to  human  convenience.  In  (Jhina,  it  was 
carried  to  very  nearly  the  degree  of  excellence  which  their  porcelain  now  exhibits 
many  centuries  before  it  was  practised  with  much  skill  in  Europe.  From  Asia  it 
was  brought  to  Greece,  especially  Corinth,  the  potters  of  which  displayed  such 
ezqmaite  taste  and  skill,  that  their  works  were  amongst  the  most  valuable  decora- 
tions in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  The  Greeks  introduced  their  improvements  into 
Egypt ;  and  a  Phcenician  colony  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  ancient  Etruria, 
nhenee  modem  Europe  has  drawn  moaels  of  skill  and  beauty. 

The  Romans  improved  the  art  of  pottery  in  this  and  many  of  the  other  countries 
nhich  they  conquered  ;  but  the  manufacture,  nevertheless,  continued  stationary 
uatil  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  wealthy  were  supplied  with  porcelain 
thaoet  ezclusiTely  from  China.  At  length,  however,  the  royal  establishments  of 
Shrres,  I>resden,and  Berlin,  produced  wares  which  became  the  admiration  of  Europe ; 
tH  they  noTer  drculatod  throughout  all  ranks,  nor  effected  any  /[^oneral  change  in 
ONMstic  life,  being  limited  to  the  use  only  of  tne  noble  and  the  rich. 

Ia  England,  the  manufacture  of  cartnenware  has  been  established  from  the 
motest  period  of  history,  particularly  in  Staffordshire,  where  indeed  the  Romans 
SIS  nid  to  haye  had  pottenes  ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Hmeonfined  to  a  few  objects  of  the  commonest  description.  In  1690,  various 
nmrofefflents  were  introduced  by  two  brothers,  named  Elers,  who  came  from 
^Miberg;  and  about  SO  years  later,  a  person  called  Astbury  first  mado 
^w  stoneware,  by  the  adoption  of  calcined  flints  in  its  composition.  This 
>^ivi8  of  consequence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  far  greater  advances  after- 
^j^  (17(K))  accomplished  by  Mr  Josiah  Wedgwood  (bom  1730,  died  1795),  by 
2<Jme  disooveries  and  exertions  the  wares  of  Stsiffordshire  were  not  only  brought 
'Btogneral  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  but  English 
P^t^bas  since  been  sought  for  througliout  the  civilized  world,  and  adopted  oven 
^plMes  where  the  art  was  formerly  prosecuted.  "  Its  excellent  workmanship, 
^ioHdity,  the  advanta^  which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine 
iwiflipenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form,  and  the  cheap- 
^  of  Its  price,  haye  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  universal,  that,  in 
°|^[|^Uiiig  from  Paris  to  Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part  of 
^'BQcii,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  France  one  is  served 
^ery  imi  vrith  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it; 
*^^vwBels  are  loaded  with  it  for  tho  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  conti- 
■wtof  America."- 

•  J^district  in  Staffordshire  wherein  the  English  earthenware  is  chiefly  manu- 
JJJjpd,  distinguished  by  the  general  appellation  of  **  The  Potteries,"  is  situated 
^ve  berders  of  Cheshire,  commencing  at  the  village  of  Golden  Hill,  and  extending 
Sy^than  seven  miles  to  Lane  End,  and  comprising  tho  intermediate  places  of 
{i^Wd,  Smithfield,  Tunstall,  Longport,  Burslem.  Cobridge,  Etruria  (the  seat  of 


!^*Joit,  and  tiie  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  one  Uxf^e  town.    The  manu- 
r^^  in  England,  however,  is  far  from  being  restricted  to  btaffordshii 


btaffordshire.    Porce- 


T^ltta  long  been  made  at  Derby  and  at  Coalport  in  Shropshire,  while  more  lately 
"  ^  risen  to  high  excellence  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  at  Rockingham,  and  at 

«  Tzavelf  in  EusUiid  and  Scotland  by  E.  Faujaa  de  Saint  Fond,  voL  L  p.  07. 
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Swinton  near  Rotherham.  The  Lambeth  stonewmre  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  aad 
establishments  for  making  the  commoner  sorts  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  d 
the  kingdom. 

**  Th«  better  kind  of  pottery,  called  in  thb  oonntry  Staflbidihire-we,  li  made  of  an  nttkbi 
mixture  of  alumina  and  silica ;  tlie  former  obtained  in  the  §am  of  a  fine  day,  from  Defotulnrt 
chiefiv :  and  the  latter,  condstins  of  schist  or  flint,  ^Hhich  Is  h«ated  red-hot,  quenebed  in  tntcr, 
and  tben  reduced  to  powder.  Each  m^ttcarial,  car^uHy  powdered  and  sifted.  Is  diffused  throoi^ 
water,  mixed  by  meainure.  and  brought  to  a  due  oonsisteocy  by  evaporation ;  it  is  tiisn  hiplj 
plastic,  and  formeil  upon  the  potter's  wheel  and  latlie  into  varioas  dmuar  Tessds,  ormmildediitis 
other  forms,  which,  after  havuu;  been  dried  in  a  warm  room,  are  enclosed  in  baked  da; -omi, 
resembling  bandboxes,  and  called  se^ffan;  theee  are  ranged  in  the  kiln  so  asneariy  to  fifl  it. 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ;  here  the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable  time,  aad 
thus  brought  to  the  state  of  bUeuiU  Thb  is  afterwards  gflated,  which  is  done  by  dipping  the  bis* 
cuit-ware  into  a  tub  containing  a  mixture  of  about  &>  part«  of  lithaiige,  10  of  ^y,  and  Su  of  gnoad 
flint,  diffused  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence,  and  when  taken  out,  enough  Mheres  to  the  pises 
to  give  a  uniform  i^lazing  when  again  heated.  The  pieces  are  then  a^ain  packed  up  in  the  «f> 
gars,  with  small  bits  of  pottery  interspersed  between  each,  and  fired  in  a  kiln  as  Man.  Tfis 
glazing  mixture  fuses  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  gives  a  aniform  gkiasy  coating,  which  Smttn 
the  procesii,  when  it  is  intended  for  common  white  ware 

**  The  patterns  upon  ordinary  porcdain,  which  are  chiefly  in  bine,  in  eoneeqacnee  of  theiMflity 
of  applying  cobalt,  are  goierally  first  printed  off  upon  paper,  wfaidi  Is  allied  to  the  plate  or  other 
article  while  hi  the  state  of  biscuit ;  the  colour  adheres  permanently  to  the  surface  whos  host  k 
properly  applied. 

*'  The  manu&cture  of  porcdain  is  a  most  refined  branch  of  art ;  the  materials  are  sdsded  wih 
the  greatest  caution,  it  being  necessary  that  the  OHnpound  riiould  remain  perfect^  white  aftff  a- 
posure  to  heat ;  it  is  also  required  that  it  should  endore  a  very  high  temperature  without  faaag, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  semivitreous  texture,  and  a  pecmiar  degree  of  tianstueaae;  sm 
toughnns.  These  qualities  are  united  in  some  of  the  Oriental  porcelain,  or  China,  and  in  some  of 
the  old  Drasden,  but  they  are  rarely  (bund  oo-exirtent  in  that  of  modem  Europeaa  t— ^**"**^ 
Some  of  the  French  aad  English  porcelain,  especially  that  made  at  SAvrei  and  at  Wowsstir,  ii 
extrcmdy  white,  and  duly  translucent,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  crack  by  snddoa  dianges  (^toipaa* 
ture ;  more  brittle,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  formed  into  thldier  and  heavier  vhmIi;  tfd 
more  fusible  than  the  finest  porcelains  of  Japan  and  China.**    {BraMWs  O^tmittrp.) 

The  annual  Talue  of  the  manufacture  in  this  conntry  may  be  estimated  at 
£2,500,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  produced  in  Staffordshire ;  and  Desril 
the  whole  of  this  large  amount  consists  of  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  on  w» 

Soods,  as  the  value  or  the  raw  material  is  trifling.  This  manufacture  it  boides 
istingiiished  by  other  peculiarities.  The  Potteries'  district  being  sitnatoi  in  osa 
of  our  most  inland  counties,  occasions  the  employment  of  an  immense  qnantitr  of 
inland  carriage  by  canals  and  otherwise,  both  for  the  raw  materials  and  finisMd 
goods ;  while  eyerr  ton  of  the  former  produces  several  tons  of  merchandise  (ft 
shipping,  the  freiglit  being  paid,  not  upon  the  weight,  but  according  to  the  baft; 
ana  scarcely  a  vessel  leaTes  any  of  our  great  ports,  whose  lading  is  not  in  part  Ba<^ 
up  of  these  cheap,  bulky,  and,  for  these  reasons,  valuable  articles,  to  this  maritlBe 
country.  The  total  declared  value  of  the  goods  annually  exported  is  now  sboirt 
£700,000  ;  but  the  real  value  is  said  to  be  about  one-fourth  more.  Nearly  one-bifl 
of  these  shipments  is  to  the  United  States  ;  the  remainder  is  diffused  pretty  eqiuOj 
over  all  the  other  portions  of  the  globe  with  which  Great  Britain  has  tratuog  xc^ 
tions.    [Porcelain.] 

EASTERN  OR  MALAYAN  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  lying  betwijct  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  stretching  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Somatn 
to  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  ;  nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  exceotiop  « 
the  Philippines,  being  situated  within  10  degrees  of  the  eqnator  on  eacn  a^ 
Among  tncm  are  2  islands  of  the  first  rank  and  size,  viz. :  Borneo,  and  Som^ 
tra  ;  or  the  second  rank,  Java  ;  of  the  third,  Celebes^uzon^and  >Iindanao ;  a&<^ 
of  the  fourth  rank,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Jindana.  Flores,  Timor,  Cenun,  Booro, 
Gilolo,  Negros,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  ana  Zcbn.  The  smaller  ones  are 
numberless.    Population  vaguely  estimated  at  15,000,000. 

The  Eastern  or  Malayan  Islands  are  the  only  portions  of  Asia  situated  mider  tlw  eqnator,  ssl* 
like  other  tropical  countries,  enjoy  heat,  moisture,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  They  are tlntMQ^' 
out  of  a  mountainous  nature,  and*  the  principal  chains  volcanic.  Ttiere  is  a  geneial  un^^vmitv  is 
dimate  and  in  productions ;  but  on  a  closer  view  it  is  found  that  the  western  and  eastern  divinotf 
possess  distinct  characters.  In  the  western  division,  the  productions  are  of  a  higher  order  « 
utility,  and  rice  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  eastern  is  leas  fertile,  and  tb* 
inhabitants  derive  their  chief  sustenance  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree.  The  portion  of  the  Istttfi 
however,  betwixt  lonf?.  194^  and  13iP  B.  excels  in  the  finer  spices;  and  in  thu  i«rt  tlie chaneur 
of  the  monsoons  is  reversed ;  the  easterly  monsoon  l>ein$;  here  rainy  and  boisterous,  and  the  war 
terly,  dry  and  temperate.  There  are  two  aboripnal  races  of  inhabitants  in  the  arehipeh#>;  > 
brown  people,  with  lank  hair,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  W.  division ;  and  a  nejrro  race,  bbtck,  «itk 
frizxled  hair,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  E.  division  ;  the  former  displaying  nearly  the  same  superiority 
over  the  latter  that  the  whites  do  over  the  nefcrocs  of  Africa.  The  women  of  theee  islands,  men 
especially  of  Java,  are,  on  shore,  almost  the  sole  merchants  and  brokers,  the  men  faitcsteiof  Bttl'* 
particularly  with  retail  busineiib    Tha  Wa4)o-Bii«geaes  are  the  chief  carrien  of  the  aithipelsfi'' 
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s  departmenU  of  eommerce  are  conducted  by  foreifiiien,  mostly  Cblneie,  Euro- 
Mir  daieendaDts,  and  natiYo  of  India  and  Arab-A.  Of  the  Asiatic  traders,  the  Chincia 
the  moet  useftd,  and  appear  to  ktand  nearly  in  the  tiame  relation  to  tlie  natives  that  the 
» tiM  barbarians  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  advantage  in  respect  of  treatment 
'erar,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

tern  Islands,  and  more  especially  the  Moluccas,  or  Snico  Islands,  have,  at  different  pe- 
t  tha  subject  of  rivalry  and  contention  among  the  Portuguese,  Engliidi,  Spanish,  and 
be  Portuguese  having,  bv  degrees,  been  shorn  of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  attvn- 
Engllsh  mduallv  absorbed  by  their  immense  empire  on  the  continent  of  India,  these 
XMAing  the  English  settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca),  have  long  beoi  occupied 
B  Bpamsh  and  Dutch.  The  Spanish  possessions  are  the  Philippines.  The  Dutch  have 
bdued  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  some  others,  and  hold  militai7  occupation  of  leading 
uoim^out  the  archipehigo,  over  the  whole  of  which  indeed,  excepting  the  Philippines, 
a  kind  of  sovereignty.  The  Dutch  possessions  are  divided  into  seven  governments ; 
th  the  seat  of  the  governor-general,  and  Sumatra,  Ambovna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar, 
■m  Daring  the  last  war,  the  Jiritiah  deprived  the  Dutch  of  Java  and  their  other  prin- 
mcnts :  but  the  whole  were  restore!  at  the  p«ace  in  1815 ;  and  in  1825,  Bencoolen  and 
IrttJsh  settlements  in  Sumatra  were  exchanged  with  the  Dutch  fur  Malacca.  Java, 
■icwion  of  the  British,  was  nuiterially  improved,  and  its  restoration  has  ever  been  mat- 
*,  both  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  colonv  itself,  and  of  the  admirable 
f  its  capital,  Batavia,  as  an  emporium  for  tlie  whole  archipelago, 
tniversallv  diffused  tlirougfaout  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  in  1818  the  total  produce,  in- 
itof  the  Malay  POiinsuU,  nras  estimated  at  154,815  ounces,  or  £658,17&  It  is  most 
D  Borneo,  then  in  succession  in  Sumatra,  Cdebes,  and  Luzon  ;  silver,  as  an  article  of 
scarcely  exists ;  iron  is  also  rare ;  copper  ores  are  found  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  at 
Bomao.  Banea  possesses  tin  mines  which  appear  to  be  inexhaustible ;  they  are  worked 
employed  bv  the  Dutdi.  Of  htte  years  the  supplv  of  tin  from  these  mines  has  been 
(mented,  and,  after  fiilly  supplving  the  markets  of  India  and  China,  a  large  quantity  is 
sported  to  Europe,  where  it  has  lessened  the  demand  for  Cornish  tin.  On  the  south 
lasts  of  Borneo  the  diamond  is  found.  The  vegetable  productions  are  of  the  most  varied 
,  many  of  them  are  oommon  to  all  tropical  countries,  but  not  a  few  are  peculiar  to 
Hi  ^one.  Java  is  accounted  the  rice  granary  of  the  archipelago,  and  it  besides  pro^ 
a  and  sugar  in  large  quantity,  with  some  indigo.  Black  pepper  is  produced  in  greater 
In  Sumatra,  partlculariy  the  west  coast,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nutmeg 
ngfaout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  the  avaricious  policy  of  the  Dutch  has 
f  successful  in  confining  it  to  the  small  group  of  the  Bandas,  and  the  clove  to  the  island 
la,  where  they  are  both  preserved  as  government  monopolies.  The  chief  other  produc- 
ise  islands  and  the  adjoining  seas  are  timber,  bamboos,  rattans,  antimony,  camphor, 
ripaof,  bird-nests,  shark-fins,  and  tortoise-shcIL  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  parti- 
tm  seas  of  the  western  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

meree  of  the  Eastern  Islands  is  considerable.  An  intercourse  has  alwasrs  subsisted 
smote  maritime  nations  of  Asia,  but  the  most  extensive  has  always  been  with  China. 
Dorsa  with  Europeans  is  effected  chiefly  tlirough  the  medium  of  Batavia  and  Singapore, 
sat  emporiums  of  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  imports  received  from  China  in  exdiange 
doetions  of  the  archip^U^jo  consist  principally  of  tea,  cotton  stuffit,  and  porcelain,  all 
quality ;  and  from  Europe,  cotton  manufoctures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate 
d  gaudy  patterns,  white  cottons,  cambrics,  and  imitation  bandanas ;  also  light  cheap 
r  sEowy  colours,  and  low-priced  glassware,  mirrors,  and  earthenware.  Under  the  hcaus 
OAFOBB,  and  PaiLiPPiNBa,  a  fuller  account  is  given  of  the  islands  more  particularly 
ypcan  influence.  The  chief  other  islands,  with  their  ports  or  towns,  are  the  following : 
i.  JhUeh  Toten^.— Palembang,  Padong,  Bencoolen.  Native  Toim^.— Acbeen,  Soosoo, 
an,  Bacoungau,  Tappunooly,  Rawa,  Nutal,  Ippoo,  Ayrpoor,  Manna,  Kawur,  Croee, 
wang. 

.   Dutch  Tmnu.— Sambass,  Pontiana.   Native  Totm/.— Borneo,  Montradok,  Mampawa, 
sin,  Pasir  Town. 
I.    Macauar,  Kcma,  Gounong  Tela,  Bool,  Palos,  Wi\ja  Tannete,  Mero,  Boola, 

[•LANDS.    Sooloo. 

4,  cm  Spica  Iklaxdb;  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Goram,  Gilolo,  Tidore. 

EhUch  7\noii.— Amboyna,  in  the  island  of  tliat  name. 

ikU  dliefly  employed  throughout  the  Elostem  Islands  are  those  of  China.  The  currency 

■ciiaots  it  commonly  the  Spanish  dollar,  but  in  Java  the  Netherlands  florin. 


■al  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Islands  has  been  mudi  de- 
iiy  the  evil  effects  of  European  influence  as  exercised  by  the  Dutch ;  and  by  their 
toiimlence.  owing  to  the  defective  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  ill-dctincd  succession  to 
,  the  universal  prevalence  of  piracy,  and  the  inifncient  protection  of  commerce  and 
i  monopoly  of  trade  by  the  petty  chiefs,  with  all  their  arbitrary  dues  and  extortions. 

INDIA  (X)MPANY,  an  association  originally  fonned  for  the  solo  pur- 
trading  to  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  regions ;  but  who,  by  a 
Dombiuition  of  circumstances,  have  established  themselves  as  the  sove- 
an  immense  empire,  extending  over  the  principal  part  of  those  countries, 
uning  upwards  of  100  millions  of  people. 

(he  first  dawn  of  maritime  enterprise  in  Britain  the  trade  of  India  was 
ated  as  its  grandest  object.  Into  the  sanguine  conceptions  formed  on  this 
iiere  entered,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  degree  of  illusion.  Yet  there  wore 
which,  eren  at  that  early  stage  of  mercantile  adTcnture,  throw  a 
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pMCculiar  lustre  on  the  trade  of  India.  The  staple  articles  consisted  of  finer  tad 
richer  fabrics  than  anj  that  had  yet  been  produced  in  the  West;  diamonds, pearls, 
jewels  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant ;  also  spices  the  most  fragrant  and  gratefu 
to  the  senses.  The  great  scale,  too,  on  which  operations  were  conducted,  and  the 
large  fortunes  accumulated  in  certain  instances,  gaye  to  this  traffic  a  character  of 
grandeur  not  belonging  to  the  smaller  transactions  which  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  Britain  or  of  Europe. 

The  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wu 
claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  original  discoverers  of  the  route  in  1497,  and  then 
the  most  powerful  maritime  state.    This  claim  being  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  and 
Fomcwhat  in  umson  with  the  laws  generally  admitted  in  that  age  respiting  man- 
time  discovery,  the  early  attempts  of  the  English  to  participate  in  the  Indiaa 
trade  were  directed  first  to  the  exploring  of  a  passage  by  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Asia; 
and  next  to  the  opening  of  an  intercourse  with  Iii(ua  across  Russia  and  Persia ; 
and  under  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  and  others,  much  capital  and  enterprise  were 
expended  in  vain  on  tlicse  arduous  undertakings  (1528,  ao.).    The  next  attempts 
were  made  by  Cabot  and  others  by  the  N.  W.  passage  round  the  arctic  shores  of 
America :  but  the  results  wore  alike  unsuccessful.  At  last  Drake  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  ;  and.  having  equipped  »  fleet,  he  aoeom- 
plished  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  arriyed  in  1579  at  the  Mo* 
luccas,  where  he  first  oegan  that  commerce  with  India  which  has  since  been 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent.    Drake's  return  to  England  in  1580  was  bailed 
with  cxultatiou  by  the  people  ;  and  his  success  encouraged  Cavendish  and  other 
commauders  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  while  another  route,  projected  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Persian  Gulf,  was  accomplished  by  a  different  body  of  adventoreni 
including  Newbcry  and  Fitch,  in  1584  and  1585.  Meanwhile,  England  having  risen 
to  the  first  rank  among  maritime  states,  the  awe  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguese became  materially  lessened ;  and  in  1591.  three  ships  were  despatcbed 
under  Lancaster  and  others  by  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope.    He  visited  Somatiii 
Penang^  Ceylon,  and  neighbouring  places,  and  returned  in  1594 ;  but  the  issue  of  thii 
exi>edition  was,  upon  the  whole,  unfortunate,  and  for  some  time  chilled  the  ardoar 
of  the  English.    On  learning,  however,  that  the  Dutch  had  sent  out  four  vesseis, 
they  were  again  inspired  with  emulation,  and  an  association,  formed  in  1599,  nb- 
scribed  £30,000  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out  three  ships  for  the  Indian  trade. 
This  body  in  1600  mcrj^od  into  one  on  a  grand  scale,  having  at  its  head  Georj^ 
earl  of  Cumberland,  with  215  knishts  aldermen^  and  merchants,  who  constitated 
the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies." 

The  Companv  received  a  cnartor  for  15  years  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  wew 
invested  with  the  ample  privileges  which  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow  on  me^ 
cantile  associations.  They  began  on  the  footing  of  a  joint-stock  company,  thon^ 
as  the  subscribers  were  slow  in  paying  up  their  shares,  a  certain  numtor  of  the 
more  zealous  took  the  concern  altogctuor  into  their  own  hands.  They  expended 
£75,373,  of  which  £39,771  were  invested  in  sliipping,  £28,742  in  bullion,  and  £6860 
in  goods.  It  was  the  %vish  of  the  court  that  bir  E.  Michelbome  should  be  com' 
mander;  but  the  merchants  intimated  their  resolution  not  to  employ  gentlemen* 
•*  but  to  sort  their  business  with  men  of  their  own  Quality."  They  accordinclf 
appointed  Lancaster,  who  sailed,  2d  Ajiril  1601,  with  nve  ships,  varying  from  13V 
to  ()00  tons  ;  and  after  visiting  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  and  Bantam  in  Java,  returned 
in  1603.  Betwixt  1603  and  1612,  seven  other  voyages  were  undertaken,  making  in 
all  eight  expeditions,  the  result  of  which  was  judged,  on  the  whole,  to  be  prosperous. 
'rhe  commanders  of  these  expeditions  appear,  like  most  of  the  early  navigators,  Uf 
have  sometimes  conjoined  the  difiercnt  occupations  of  trade  and  piracy.  Their 
principal  object  was  to  obtain  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  oUier  spices  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  their  chief  settlement  being  Bantam;  and  the  contment  of 
India  was  not  visited  until  1611,  when  Middleton  reached  Surat.  In  1612,  th» 
Mogul  allowed  them  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and 
Gogo.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  regular  annual  intercourse  with  India  was  established, 
chiefly  at  Surat;  and  the  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Islands  having 
been  wrested  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  were  less  visited,  until  at  length 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  continent  induced  the  Company  gradually  to  rehn- 
quish  all  their  insular  stations  except  a  few  in  Sunuitra.  The  factory  at  Surat 
remained  their  chief  seat  on  the  western  coast  until  1687,  when  the  presidency 
of  the  other  settlements  was  transferred  to  Bombay,  an  island  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  as  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  PortngaL 
The  Company's  trading  stations  on  the  E.  or  Coromandel  coast  were  held  sob^- 
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•  IV*>t«^™  until  1640,  when  they  obtained  the  permission  of  a  native  chief 
erection  of  Fort  St  George  at  Madras  ;  which  place  was  formed  into  a  urc- 

•  in  1654.  The  establishment  in  Bengal  was  founded  somewhat  later  tnan 
«nL  In  1656.  through  the  influence  and  patriotism  of  a  physician  named 
ton,  who  had  oeen  professionally  useful  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  permission 
tained  to  erect  a  factory  at  Iloogley,  on  the  Ganges.  From  this  time  ships 
ait  to  Bengal  every  year,  but  its  commerce  was  still  considered  secondary 

of  Coromandel,  and  maae  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  Gi^orge.  Caf- 
na  purchased  in  1698;  and  in  1707  it  was  raised  into  a  separate  presidency. 
Company,  for  some  time,  were  little  more  than  an  associated  body  of  private 
urers;  the  governor  and  directors  merely  receiving  the  funds  contributed  by 
idiTidnal,  managing  them  according  to  his  suggestion,  and  accounting  to 
'the  pro<^ed8.  But  m  161*2,  by  representing  the  complexity  and  iuconvenienco 

out  of  this  arrangement,  thev  prevailed  upon  the  merchants  to  unite  into  a 
iock  company,  where  the  whole  sum  subscribed  was  placed  under  the  control 
directors;  ana  a  dividend  made,  conformable  to  the  general  results  of  the 

It  baa  been  alleged,  however,  that  when  zeal  was  no  longer  stimulated  by 
Jul  advantage,  tM  transactions  were  not  conducted  with  tne  same  economy, 
sided  less  advantageous  returns.  The  Company  afterwards  involved  their 
in  the  confusion  of  different  interests.  An  addition  to  their  capital  being 
Ine  to  time  required,  was  procured  by  a  new  joint  stock,  and  sums  wero 
[bed  by  trtsh  bodies  of  adventurers,  which  wero  to  be  separately  managed. 
>y  the  year  1650,  four  distinct  subscriptions  wero  formed.  Meantime,  the 
frs  were  harassed  not  only  by  the  competition  of  interlopers,  but  by  demands 
Bspeetable  merchants  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  this  lucrative  traffic.  Tho 
iMi  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  political  liberty  widely  pervaded  the  nation ; 
vant  and  Muscovy  trades  had  been  thrown  open  with  the  happiest  effects ; 
was  urged  that  equal  benefits  would  accrue  rrom  opening  to  tne  nation  in 
1  that  of  India.  In  1635,  a  new  association,  heaaed  by  Sir  W.  Courten, 
od  permission  from  the  king,  who  was  allowed  a  share  in  the  adventure,  to 
Ic  in  an  indenondent  trade  with  that  country.  Tho  concern,  however,  was 
ill  conductea,  and  could  not  make  head  against  the  hostility  of  the  Company, 
gth  the  priTUege  was  withdrawn ;  but  tne  directors  agreed  to  incorporate 
pital  with  their  own,  forming  what  was  termed  the  United  Joint  Stock.  Its 
etors,  however,  were  in  1655  empowered  by  Cromwell  to  resume  a  separate 
vee.  Jealousies  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  after  several  warm 
lions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  exclusive  system  should  be  fully  re-established, 
ist  the  different  stocks  which  had  led  to  such  confusion  sliould  be  consolidated. 
tUstime  the  transactions  were  carried  on,  if  not  in  a  more  profitable,  at  least 
nesystematic  manner.  A  charter  granted  to  the  Company  m  1661  authorized 
"to  make  war  or  peace  with  any  prince  or  people  that  were  not  Christians." 
ing  a  course  of  years  from  this  date,  though  tho  Company  laboured  under 
raesment,  tho  prosperity  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  extend  their  com- 

•  Their  outward  investment  in  goods  and  bullion,  which  in  1622  did  not 
I  £65,000,  rose  in  1673  to  £*228,000.  This  apparcut  success  produced  tho 
effect  of  exciting  emulation  among  the  rest  of  tue  commnnit  v ;  and  the  project 
w  joint  stock  was  ( 1683)  for  some  time  entertained.  The  Company,  notwith- 
og,  had  still  influence  enough  in  Uia'A  to  procure  from  the  crown  a'cnarter  for 
n,  which  anthorized  them  to  exteu<i  their  capital  from  £7.56,000  to  £1,500,000; 
B  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  year,  passed  a  vote  directly  annulling  this 

In  1608,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  another 
ny.  This  measure  was  not,  however,  founded  upon  a  liberal  basis.  It  in  no 
<  torew  open  the  trade,  but  merely  transferred  tne  monopoly  from  one  body 
Uwr,  and  a  direct  injustice  was  committed  by  allowing  tho  new  association 
menee  their  operations  immediately ;  their  predecessors  oeing  by  their  charter 
d  to  a  notice  of  three  years  before  their  exclusive  trade  should  cease.  Finally 
this  was  the  real  source  of  their  too  ample  privileges— the  new  company 
I  to  advance  to  government  £2,000,000  at  8  per  cent.  Their  means  being 
yorippledj  thev  were  only  able  in  their  first  voyage  to  complete  an  investment 
'IMHW.  while  their  rivals  sent  out  one  of  £525,000.  The  old  company  also 
Bted  tneir  affairs  with  increased  prudence ;  and  by  their  great  experience 
1  themselves  superior  to  their  new  competitors.  The  most  violent  dissensions 
out  in  India  between  tho  rival  associations,  each  representing  the  other  in 
Mkest  colours  to  the  native  princes,  who  were  much  disposed  to  listen  to  tho 
MBtB  ef  both.    Hence  arose  an  apprehension  that  tho  very  existence  of  British 
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trade  in  ludia  was  in  peril ;  and  a  sense  of  mntual  danger  induced  the 
to  agree,  in  170*2,  to  a  compromise,  and  to  act  thenceforth  nnder  the  ttt 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  God 
appointed  arbiter,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  decision  was  formed  a  goumn 
posed  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors  for  eeneral  purposes,  and  a  Court  of  £ 
details.  Seven  years  were  allowed  for  each  comoany  to  wind  up  its  af 
end  of  which  period  (1708),  the  act  6  Anne,  c  17,  was  pausfiedf,  prolo 
charter  to  17*22),  and  obliffiux  the  United  Company  to  advance  £l,*iwO^ 
ment  without  interest,  wnicn,  when  added  to  the  former  loan  at  8  per  < 
the  amount  to  £3,200,000,  and  reduced  the  rate  to  5  per  cent,  upon 
advance.  This  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of 
Company. 

The  exports,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  consisted  chiefly 
and  the  imports  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products, 
course  with  China  was  opened  so  early  as  the  year  1635;  but  tibe 
long  prosecuted  irregularly,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  1678,  tli 
possessed  factories  at  Tay  wan  in  Formosa,  and  at  Amoy.  At  this  peri 
imports  from  China  were  silks  and  porcelain,  and  tea  did  not  become  tJ 
commodity  until  1706,  previous  to  wnich  time  they  had  been  forced  to  r 
intercourse  to  Canton.  In  1715.  the  intercourse  with  the  Cluneae  a 
character  of  a  regular  trade,  and  ships  were  despatched  from  En^^ 
seasons,  having  each  a  supercargo  to  conduct  the  sales  and  purchases. 

In  1709,  the  Company's  dividend  was  8  per  cent.,  which  was  inerea 
to  9  per  cent.;  and  m  h  1*2,  the  charter  was  again  extended  to  1736.  . 
dividend  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  but  reduced  in  172*2  to  8  per  cen 
a  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  petitions  from  the  chief  mercantile  tov 
the  Indian  trade  thrown  open ;  but  the  Comjpany  defeated  this  appli 
procured  a  further  extension  of  their  charter  for  33  years,  to  1769,  on ' 
sion  they  gave  £200,000  to  the  public,  and  agreed  to  reduce  the  inten 
debt  to  4  per  cent.  In  1743,  they  aavancea  £1,000.000  to  govomme 
cent.,  and  obtained  an  extension  of  their  charter  urom  1769  to  17SI 
general  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  took  place  in  1! 
the  whole  debt  of  £4,'200,000  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  and  they  were 
to  borrow,  by  the  sale  of  annuities  to  that  extent,  and  did  borrow 
accordingly. 

At  this  time  (1740),  the  circumstances  of  the  Companv  underwent 
portaiit  change.  At  first  they  attempted  nothing  more  tnan  to  mainti 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  agents,  and  places  of  deposit  for  their  ( 
marauding  character  of  the  native  princes  afterwards  rendered  it  i 
fortify  these  stations.  But  though  some  passages  in  the  Directors'  eon 
in  1689  indicate  a  desire  to  make  territorial  revenue  one  of  the  Compa 
of  emolument,  yet  down  to  1749  they  had  acquii-cd  only  a  few  sm 
around  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  The  war  which  then  brob 
Camatic  had  the  effect  of  converting  them  into  a  military  power,  and  < 
them,  after  various  stniggles,  virtual  sovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  coui 
more  memorable  results  arose  out  of  the  war  in  Bengal,  and  the  victox 
in  1757,  when  thev  obtained  the  Dcwannee,  including  the  real  occupi 
province,  with  Banar  and  Orissa,  forming  a  territory  more  extensive, 
time  supposed  more  opulent,  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  so 
these  territories  having  been  confirmed  to  the  Company  by  treaty 
extraordinary  sensation  was  created,  and  both  themsdves  and  the  na 
inspired  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  their  v.'ealth  ;  their  stock  rose 
a  dividend  was  voted  of  12.^  per  cent.  Tlicse  treasures,  however,  » 
an  object  of  jealousv  and  desire,  both  to  the  people  and  the  govern 
question  was  mooted  whether  any  body  of  subjects  could  exercise  a 
independent  of  the  supreme  power  ;  nor  were  ministers  slow  to  pronoui 
king  must  bo  the  real  and  only  sovereign  over  every  territory  conqu 
British  arms.  This  alarming  claim  was,  for  the  time,  evaded  by  an 
made  in  1767,  that  the  Companv  should  annually  pay  £400,000  into  the 
and  reduce  their  dividend  to  10  per  cent.;  ui>on  which  they  were  allov 
years  to  retain  their  Indian  acquisitions.  In  1769,  a  similar  amE^ 
tended  their  power  five  years  longer ;  but  at  this  epoch  a  disastroni 
arrived  in  their  afiairs.  The  revenues  of  the  conquered  provinces,  t 
considerable,  were  found  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ' 
Ali,  in  which  they  were  then  engaged,  and  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  their  m 
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tU  ezorbittnt  diTidcndfl  which  tho  proprietors  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
deaud.  Their  afikirs  were  now  ilt7'2)  in  a  stat^  <»  extreme  emhamssmeut, 
which  ther  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  mitif^ate  by  loans  from  the  bank,  first  of 
£MOJOOO  (July  15),  and  then  of  £*200,0(M)  ( Jiilj  *29).  Tiiey  wcru  under  the  neccs- 
■tjofitatine  to  icovemment  (10th  Au^st  174  2)  their  absolute  -vvant  of  an  accom- 
■outionto  the  amount  of  £1,.5<K),<M)0.  This  applicatiou  placed  them  entirely  at 
Uk  mercy  of  tho  minister,  who  determined,  indt-od,  after  some  hesitation,  to  grant 
their  reqae.st,  but  under  eondition^  which  mi^ht  promote  both  hid  own  influence 
lad  that  uf  the  cro>m.  I  lis  torm.s  were,  that  the  Exchequer  should  lend  £  1 ,400.(KK) 
It  4  per  cent.,  and  fore^  the  stipulate<l  anuual  payment  of  £4(M),000  till  that  debt 
mre  duvharf^.  In  return,  the  Company  were  not  to  divide  above  G  per  cent,  till 
that  object  should  be  acconiplished  ;  and  on  their  extrication  from  dilflcuitied, 
^m  to  ^y  to  the  rerenue  tlirec-fourths  of  their  .surplus  receipts  at  home.  Tho 
htter  iNHnt  was  loudly  denounced  by  the  Directors  as  opprcdsivo  ;  but,  in  fact,  it 
pnired wholly  nugatory,  i$ince  the  relief  from  embarrassment  and  the  possession  of  a 
noidiuwere  never  realized.  Tlio  minister  followed  up  this  measure  by  another 
itiu  more  offcn:<ive,  regulating  their  constitution,  both  at  home  and  in  India, — in 
pvticiilar,  requiring  the  appomtmcnt  of  a  goYcmor-general,  with  four  councillors, 
ttd  a  chicf-justico  with  three  judges,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  cabinet.  The 
>ni«utnnces  of  the  Comi>any  against  this  measure  were  fruitless,  and  the  ar- 

Tients  were  carried  into  eifect  by  two  acts  pasHed  in  Juno  177>t. 
debt  to  government  was  discharged  in  1777,  when  the  restriction  on  their 
dindcDds  was  of  course  removed  ;  and  in  1781,  a  new  agreement  was  made,  by 
*hich  £400,000  were  accepted  by  government  in  di.^chargo  of  all  former  claims, 
udthe  charter  extended  to  1794.  'Ilie  dividend  being  at  that  time  8  i>er  cent.,  it 
Walso  stipulated  that  a  certain  share  of  the  surplus  orofits  should  accrue  to  the 
VflUie ;  bat  the  state  of  tho  Company's  atfairs  reudercu  the  latter  provision  of  no 
fihe. 

lleanwhile  the  Directors  were  actively  endeavouring  to  repress  the  disor- 
dcn  which  began  to  appear  in  their  Indian  possessions.  It  was  with  this 
THw  chiefly  that  Clive  went  out  a  second  time  in  176.5,  though  circumstances  soon 
•ronrards  led  also  to  a  vast  extension  of  their  territorial  property.  The  two 
Penary  objects  of  his  mission  were  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  exaction  of  pr«>sents  by 
^tiriiofflcers  from  the  native  powers,  and  to  repress  the  internal  trade,  in  a  great 
JKuare  monopolized  by  them,  which  had  been  the  source  of  accumulated  evils. 
^  first  of  these  measures  ho  enforced  vrith  rigour.  Tho  latter,  however,  ho  is 
wd  to  have  partially  connived  at,  till  the  repeated  commands  of  tho  Directors  left 
hpB  BO  choice  but  to  perform  his  duty.  Affairs,  neverthele!?s,  remained  in  extreme 
Jvvder ;  and  the  rovenue  had,  in  no  degree,  answered  tho  expectations  of  the 
^^•ttpmy.  On  the  resolution  being  formed  to  appoint  a  governor-general,  Parlia- 
>Mnt  nominated  Warren  Hastings.  The  choice  was  entirely  approved  by  tho  pro- 
P^^n ;  and  from  tliat  gentleman's  splendid  talents  and  great  exnerience  ia 
Indian  ^irs,  the  happiest  results  were  expected  from  hij  elevation  to  tne  supreme 
Soremmeut.  His  admimstrntion  lasted  from  177*2  to  1785  ;  and  tho  various 
^lUsactions  by  which  it  vi-as  marked  excited  in  Britain  a  very  intense  interest, 
•""dgave  rise,  after  his  retuni,  to  some  of  tho  most  memorable  proceedin«;s  in  the 


JjwnU  of  Parliament,  though  they  did  not  permanently  alfecrt  either  the  extent  of 
*hi  British  power,  or  its  relation  to  the  native  states.     During  Mr  llai'tings' 


S5»  ***  impeachment  before  the  House  of  "Lords,  and  his  trial  lasted  from 
H°°  to  1795,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  that,  if  he  had  not  been  free  from 
"*■*!  it  was  erident  that  the  magnitude  of  his  oifcnces  had  been  considerably 
^^Sprated:  the  sentence  of  ^'not  guilty"'  was  finally  passed  iu  a  thin  house  upon 

IV  ^^T^'  >  ^^^  ^^^  Company  ^^nted  him  a  considerable  pension, 
p/ho  tfitirs  of  India  liad  meantime  been  made  the  chief  ground  of  debate  in 
J^Jj^^nt  betwixt  the  two  great  political  parties.    Mr  Fox  having  obtained  an 
■JWency  in  Parliament,  brought  iu  his  memorable  bill,  by  which  nearly  tho 
I^K  government  and  patronage  of  India  would  have  been  takei 


f 


^^  „ patronage  of  India  would  have  been  taken  from  the  Com- 

rf7)Md Tested  in  the  Commons.    It  was  passed  without  difflculty  in  that  house; 

)asscd  iu 
le  ostab- 
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lishment  of  a  new  body,  invosted  with  high  powers,  called  the  Board 
the  functions  of  which  will  bo  immediately  expfainedL  The  aet  containai 
injunctions  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  whence  the  Company's  emlMtfrui 
supposed  to  have  arisen  ;  in  particular,  to  renounce  all  schemes  of  m 
quest,  declaring  that  **  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  domink 
are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  t 
In  order  to  fulfil  tne  objects  of  the  act,  Lord  Comwallis  was  appointe 
general  in  1786.  Animated  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  integrity,  ai 
with  a  sound  judgment,  he  perhaps  did  not  possess  those  eomprehs 
which  form  the  complete  statesman.  In  undertaking  to  place  on  m 
basis  the  financial  ana  judicial  systems  of  British  India,  he  was  guided 
decidedly  bcneyolent.  But  his  arrangements  in  some  cases  proceeded 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country;  and  he  appliM 
founded  upon  abstract  theory  and  English  practice  to  a  people  in  ^ 
prejudices  had  taken  deep  root.  The  sanguine  expectations  formei 
administration  were  therefore  in  a  great  measure  disappointed.  He  was 
conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  abstain  from  aggression  and  oonqo 
form,  yet  ne  allowed  himself,  on  somewhat  slender  grounds,  to  be  dran 
tilitics  with  Tippoo^  which  skddcd  a  considerable  pa^  of  Mysore  to  the 
possessions,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  other  conquests  on  a  still  gt 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been,  that,  instead  of  ^  conquest  ana  e 
dominion  being  abandoned,  it  was  from  this  time  that^  in  the  mode  a 
territory,  the  Company  dispensed  with  mercantile  intrigue,  and  begai 
more  of  a  purely  military  cnaracter. 

In  1793,  the  charter  was  renewed  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  52)  for  20  yea: 
same  year,  the  public  debt  of  £4,200.000  due  to  the  Company  wai 
the  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  but  as  £2,992,440  of  this  debt  had  been  proTionsl 
became  holders  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  only,  viz.  £1,207^0,  whi( 
was  not  paid  up  until  some  years  afterwards.  At  this  period  thei 
amounted  to  £8,225,628,  the  expenditure  to  £7,007.050,  thusyieldinj 
of  £1,218,.578 ;  and  the  debt  was  reduced  to  £7^1,665.  This  stal 
became  the  subject  of  yehement  declamation  in  Parliament  and  ehev 
the  Act,  after  directing  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  vnth. 
more  event ually  fVom  a  separate  fund,  and  providing  a  sinking  fund  c 
per  annum,  gravely  appropriated  an  equal  amount  to  be  annually 
the  British  Exchequer  ;  besides  contingent  sums  of  **  surplus  profits,"  ^ 
to  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  stat< 
golden  dreams  were  never  realized.  The  hostilities  as^inst  the  F^ 
commenced  in  1793,  led  to  their  being  entirely  stripped  or  their  Indian  s 
but  though  annihilated  as  a  separate  party,  they  continued  to  intriga 
native  princes,  particularly  Tippoo.  This  led  to  the  Mysore  war  o! 
destruction  of  that  sultan,  and  the  complete  breaking  up  of  his  territory 
the  Mahratta  ynir  commenced,  the  most  important  of  all  in  which  Ui 
have  ever  been  engaged.  Amidst  these  extended  operations,  the 
revenue  soon  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  make 
two  payments  of  £250,000  each  to  the  public,  in  the  years  1793  and 
1797,  a  deficiency  occurred,  which  contiuued  till  1811,  although,  by  thi 
of  territory  in  the  interval,  the  revenue  had  increased  fh>m  about  8 
lions  sterling.  In  1810,  tne  Companjr  obtained  temporary  assistano 
public,  by  the  advance  of  £1^0,000  in  Exchequer  bills,  lliev  acai 
accommodation  in  1812,  by  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  :  this  last  was  hquida 
nual  payments,  and  finally  discharged  in  1822. 

In  1808,  the  Company  bc^n  to  grant  licenses  to  the  owners  of  Indi 
or  "  country  ships  "  to  trade  between  India  and  China.  This  tmfile, 
conducted  quite  distinct  from  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  soon 
considerable  importance.  The  exports  of  the  country  traders,  consistin 
opium  and  cotton  wool,  consideraoly  exceeded  in  value  their  imports 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  tea  by  the  Company  wei 
greater  value  than  their  outward  investment.  The  balance  was  therefo; 
through  the  country  traders,  by  means  of  bills  drawn  by  the  Company' 
at  Canton  upon  the  Bengal  government,  and  to  a  small  amount  al^  on 
of  Directors  in  London.  Previous  to  the  great  extension  of  the  country 
tea  was  principally^  paid  for  with  bullion  exported  from  Eugland,— the 
goods,  which  principally  consisted  of  woollen  cloths,  with  a  small  quant 
being  wholly  inadequate  to  that  purpose. 


,  tiw  act  53  Geo.  lit.  o.  1S£,  ma  pused,  whicb  renewed  the  charter  for 
it  SO  jmn,  from  April  22,  IBU.  Bf  thi>  statoM  tbe  trade  with  India 
n  open  to  the  publie  onder  certain  ref^Iatiom  ;  while  tbat  to  China, 
m  tnda  ffBoenuj,  ma  reeerred  exclusiiely  to  the  Compuif.  At  the 
^  Um  temtorial  and  commercial  branches  wore  eeparated,  m  well  as  ill 
MiMcted  with  them.  DurinR  the  20  vears  ombiaccd  bj  tbe  charter,  tbere 
Jm  Nepanlew  war.  18U  and  1815;  the  Pindarca  war,  1817  and  181B  ;  tbe 
■nr.ft^iii  1824  to  lB26;be«ides  others  on  annaller  scale,  including  Bhort- 
36.  Host  of  these  operatiooaled  to  an  enlargoment  of  territory,  andcon- 
to  an  inereaae  of  reienae,  bat  likewise,  as  before,  to  a  corresponding 
r  orpenditiue  and  debt;  dnriiu'  the  Burmese  war  alone  the  debt  beioii 
1 1^  the  Bom  of  £13,007^. 

±»  trade  to  India  wm  thrown  open  in , .. 

rUeh  tba  Dinotcn  rorwardod  to  tbe  Board  o: 

oi  then  antortained  by  British  merchants  sa  to  the  wished  for  opening 
dl^  trad*  wer«  grouadleag  and  delnaiTe ;  tbat  Iboee  who  sliould  aet 
I  If  the  trade  weie  opened,  would  be  sure  to  eiporieace  ruin,  loss,  and 
JMnt ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  commercial  prtvilcEes 
ia«ffoet  the  extinotion  of  the  whole  of  the  present  Indian  Bjaiem."  No- 
itad  by  this  statement,  tbe  merchants  at  once  entered  into  tbe  new  trade 
1,  and  the  followiu  table,  showing  the  progress  of  both  parties,  welt 
Ae  eflbeta  of  the  change  :— 

Talde  of  ths  principal  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  sll  places  Eaet- 
Iba  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China),  in  tbe  Years  IBl4,  1633,  and 
tfingaiiliing  the  Prirate  Trade  from  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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aedinx  table  shows,  that  notwithstanding  tho  great  rcdnc 


in  the  prices 


ttoDS,  twist,  and  ; 
kv  of  notice  as  m 
W  which  we  wi 


, was  eighteen  fold  ;  

ring  with  rcnrd  to  a  species  of  manufactutee  for 
many  years  before  dependent  nponlbe  looms  of  Hio- 
_  eompuing  the  Company's  with  the  private  trade,  it  wiU  Iw  obscrrod, 
the  fbimer  progressively  decreases,  the  latter  rapidly  increases.  Indeed, 
opany's  exports  include  military  stores  as  well  as  mcrcbandiso,  it  may 
nara  Tirtull^  ei[Ared  in'the  year  1825,  in  which  year  the  value  of  Iha 
'  ' ''-  them  amoanled  to  only  £73,00U.  These  results,  riewcd  in  con- 
fer not  a  few  years  prior  to  18U  little  alien  *'       '     ' 


wtadbrthen 
lhl}w&ot,tli 


D  their  exports,  showed  conclnsivcly  that  the : 
iH^  of  the  printe  traders. 
HoeMof  a  lar, 


it  a  larse  corporation  like  that  of  tbs  East  India  Company  to 

rrial  deuioga  Iwingnon  apparent.  Parliament  had  little  bositation, 

■1  Bpon  to  lagialata  on  Iiulian  affairs  in  1833,  in  not  only  abolishing  their 
«r  the  China  trade,  hot  in  preventing  them  from  carrying  on  any 
I  aperattoni  whatever,  and  of  restricting  them  to  the  administration  of 
torritories.  This  change  was  etfoeted  by  the  three  acts  of  3  &  1  Wm.  IV. 
ad  101.    The  SnC  is  entitled  An  Act  for  eOecting  an  Arrangement  with 
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the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better  GoTommeni  of  Mb  Majertj*! 
Territories,  till  April  30,  1854  ;  the  second,  An  Act  to  reciilate  the  1 
China  and  India;  and  the  third.  An  Act  to  proride  for  the  Collection  and] 
ment  of  the  Duties  on  Tea.  The  general  amount  of  the  prorisiona  of  til 
was  to  throw  open,  for  the  first  time,  the  countries  to  whion  they  relate,  li 
enterprise  and  capital.  Down  to  1 81 3  both  China  and  India  were  as  complel 
against  the  people  of  this  country  generally,  as  if  thev  had  been  hostile 
The  charter  of  1813  diminished,  to  a  certain  degree,  this  restriction,  by  < 
the  ships  of  private  traders  to  resort  to  India,  and,  more  recently,  regnh 
the  Indian  government  permitted  a  limited  extent  of  land  for  inoigo  pla 
to  be  held  in  India  by  persons  who  were  not  natives;  while  trade  was  lie 
the  Company  between  China  and  India.  But  much  of  this  was  npoa  sn 
and  no  relaxation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  China  and  Engl 
ever  been  conceded. 

Constitution  and  Present  Condition  of  the  CoifPAirr. 

The  government  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  is  composed  of  tl 
Government  and  the  Executive  Government  in  India. 

The  Home  Government  consists  of,  1«/,  The  Court  of  Proprietors;  2^T 
of  Directors  ;  3^/,  The  Board  of  Control. 

The  Court  of  Proprietor*  elect  the  Directors,  and  make  by-laws,  which  i 
ing  in  all  matters  not  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  General  courts 
quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  at  which  no  one 
present  unless  possessed  of  £500  stock ;  and  tho  proprietors  rate  acco 
the  amount  which  thev  possess.  The  lowest  sum  wnich  entitles  a  pi 
to  a  single  vote,  is  £1000  (of  which  ho  must  have  been  in  possession 
preceding  12  months,  unless  such  stock  was  obtained  by  bequest  or  nu 
£3000,  two  votes ;  £6000,  three  votes ;  and  £10,000,  four  votes.  No  greater 
of  votes  can  be  given  by  anv  one  proprietor.  The  number  of  proprieto: 
entitled  to  vote  was  1976 ;  or  which  54  possessed  each  four  votes ;  50  c^ 
370  each  two;  and  1502  had  single  votes. 

The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  proprietors,  who  are  elected  for  foi 
six  going  out  annually  by  rotation.  They  are  re-eligible,  and  generally 
elected  at  tho  expiration  of  a  year;  thirteen  form  a  court.  The  ^ualifiet 
a  scat  in  tho  direction  is  the  possession  of  £2000  stock.  The  election  tak 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  in  each  year.  The  Directors  elect  s 
from  their  own  body,  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman.  The  court  • 
the  whole  affairs  of  tne  Company,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  ] 
Control.  They  nominate  the  governors  of  the  presidencies,  subject  to  the  i 
of  the  crown.  They  can  recaU  the  governors,  or  any  other  of  their  servai 
pendently  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Such  despatches  as  that  Board 
should  be  secret,  are  forwarded  to  India  by  a  Secret  Committee,  whicb 
consists  of  the  chairman,  deputy -chairman,  and  the  senior  member  of  U 
These  all  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  form  the  channel  through  which  a 
mittcd  the  orders  and  iustructions  of  the  Board  on  all  matters  relating  t 
peace.  The  Directors  are  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Control  to 
in  council ;  which,  as  Mr  Mill  observes,  is  little  else  than  an  appeal  from 
to  himself,  and  has  never  in  practice  been  resorted  to. 

The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  six  members,  among  whom  must  be  ti 
cell  or  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  one  of  which  high  oA 
pointed  to  act  as  president,  does  in  fact  exercise  nearly  the  whole  pow( 
Board.  Its  functions  are  described  in  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1/84,  somewhat  va 
the  followin|2:  terms  :— **  From  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  ec 
acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which,  in  any  wise,  relate  to  the  civil  or 
government  or  revenues  of  tho  territories  and  possf^ssions  of  the  United  ( 
in  the  East  Indies."  They  are  authorized  to  inspect  all  correspondence 
spatches  to  and  from  India,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Proprii 
Directors  ;  also  to  have  access  to  all  documents  belonging  to  the  Company 
have  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  iustructions  which  that  body  sen 
their  ser^-ants  ;  and  in  certain  special  cases,  as  has  iust  been  noticed,  can 
orders  directly  through  a  secret  committee  of  the  Directors,  who  act  as  \ 
channel  of  their  communications.  The  Board  of  Control  is  now  almost 
governing  power  ;  they  direct  all  the  grand  measures,  nominate  the  com 
in- chief,  and  influence  the  other  important  appointments.  They  also  p( 
courtesy  a  large  share  of  the  general  patronage  ;  the  president,  who  is  1 


t,  if  Tirtmll;  Morrtarj  of  itate  for  India,  snd  in  Pirliamant  is  hcldftccoont- 
..    ,_r  -._....     ...  .  .^.r.    of  that  Bonntry. 

Q  Ihe  wholo,  worked  lojtetheT  with 


1  h>Ta  b«ni  gBDerall;  kdnuniEtercd  by  ths  Directors  nithaat 
naMrira  iateiferMiM  from  the  oantiallinE  -•<---'- 

Ita - -•■'■-  -    .■ 


ft*  tifabliJiinwit  rf  the  Compuif  in  Eiigluid,  in 
iAm*  mUiIm  Knd  aUowkncea  smonated  («  £1^,454, 

Tbb  EzKimVB  GoTEK-MiErrr  ib  Ibdt*  Ib  adniiniBtertd  at  the  threo  presidencie*, 
Tklgll  Mulmi.  uuf  Bombay.  la  ths  Urat,  tlie  govern mcnt  cooBieta  of  a  ftOTsmor- 
pKnl  Mid  fiiDT  conucillors  ;  and  at  the  two  otherB,  of  a  goiemoT  and  thres 
ODudllon.  The  conuiuuidei-in-cbier  ig  gcnenJl;  a  member  of  couneil.  The 
tmnuT-genetal  has  a  eoatroUing  power  over  the  govemoniof  Madtaa  and  Bom- 
nj.  TIm  making  and  enforcing  of  lawB  tu  the  reBpective  presidencies  is  vested 
iilbagDTemanincDancil.aubject.incettaia  instances,  to  the  coiiBenl  of  the  Bupnuns 
niirt  of  jndicalnTS,  to  regiitcr  these  decrees  ;  and  in  ati  cases  to  the  approval  of 
t^  Board  of  Control  ftnd  Court  ofDirectots.  Two  ayatems  of  jndiratnre  eijst  in 
hidia^— Ibe  Qhmu's  aapreme  courts,  whoso  jarisdiction  extends  over  Europeans 
pnuaUy,  and  afbotB  the  natives  oniy  in  and  within  a  certain  distance  around 
ug  Miaral  presidendea  }  and  the  Company's  courts,  in  which  there  ia  a  mixture 
i(E«n>peui  aikl  native  judges. 

Thb  Comfast's  Tehhitubiks. 
TIm  CMDpuy'l  dominioni,  beddea  the  presidencies  of  BoDgal,  Madraa,  and 
naWy,  and  tfis  tcrriloriei  mnn  time  lo  lime  annexed  to  them  by  cession  or  con- 
IM,  eoupriM  DBmorons  tribatary  or  protected  slates,  the  prinoea  of  wbicli 
■AmMh  the  nipremaey  of  the  British  eovemment.  According  to  the  last 
jWa  tt  Sir  Hftmilton's  Indian  Gaiettear,  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole, 
■Mig  tha  itatM  in  Hindoatan  still  independent,  aro  as  follow  : — 
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kMcribed,  at  tne  union  or  toe  iwo  i»mpaniea  lu  iitm,t.s 
tmtfiOO  ;  ia  1789,  £1,000,000  ;  and  in  1794,  £1,000,000.  the  act  of  1833,  while  it 
fchlwlilliil  that  tbe  govemnieut  of  the  Indian  territories  shonld  be  continued  to 
fttCa^pUiyDntil  tteSOthof  April  1B54,  directed  (as  already  noticed)  that  their 
bll^niTil^  should  cease  fVom  the  22d  April  1834,  that  their  commercial 
UmU  iBOold  be  Mitgnad  to  government  far  the  purpose  of  discharging  Ihe  terri- 
tailtl  dtbL  Mid  tiai,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  saleable  effects,  the  som  of  £2,000,000 
riwold  be  wkan,  to  be  invested  in  tho  publio  funds,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  icdemp- 
lioD  of  tlMca^tal  stock. 
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Thr;  r'rvcnno  uT  th«;  Company  is  dprivcv!  principally  from  the  land,  over  which  (ai 
rornmon  in  tli*;  Kast)  it  cxer«;i-L-s  the  ri;:ht  of  o>vnership,  not  by  retaining  actna 
jios'rnMon,  but  by  levyiiiff  as-cs>«ments  which  have  boon  nsnally  £o  calculai(>d  ai  t< 
n  jiliz#j  tli«  prf:iit'.:ti  amount  <»f  rental  that  conld  bo  safeiv  extracted  from  thccolti 
v;itor.<.     Fonin-rly,  the  lands  wore  htld  by  the  ryots  or  cultiyators  of  the  Bofl. 


*  Hutvd  in  the  account«  u  partly  estimated. 
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whose  right  of  porpctual  oecupancy  was  never  Questioned,  bnt  who  were  subject  to 
the  demands  of  their  respective  ^vemmcuts, — aemands  uulimited  as  to  rieht,  but 
liaited  in  extent  by  cnstom.  Different  systems  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  collection, 
h  tome  places  the  rent  or  tax  was  collected  in  one  sum  from  each  villaire.  which 
kipt  np  a  body  of  officers  whoso  functions  consisted  in  proportioning  ana  levying 
themesBiiiflnt  according  to  the  means  of  the  ryots.  In  other  cases,  government 
■ffointed  officers,  who  received  charge  of  several  districts,  and  who  were  rcmu- 
laitedby  a  per  centage  upon  the  amoimt  collected.  Those  fuuctiunaries  wore  called 
MRWvrs,  whence  the  plan  acquired  its  name  of  tho  zemindary  nystem.  Their 
iDowiDce  formerly  was  oue-teutn  part  of  tho  collections  ;  but  iu  too  year  1793, 
thBUar^puB  Comwalli8|  then  governor-general,  formed  tho  resolution  of  placing 
Ae  lesmdars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  b^  fixing  the  assessment  against 
than,  and  engaging  not  to  raise  at  any  time  its  amount.  This  arrangement, 
tm&Bd  the  permanent  tettlement,  has  been  established  through  a  great  part  of  the 
pnadeiieios  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  It  was  hoped  that  by  tiiis  means  tho  zemin- 
on  would  have  been  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole  increased 
niann  resulting  from  such  improvements  would  have  bi-cn  permanently  theirs. 
Uafbttuiately,  however,  the  power  thus  confided  to  the  landholders  has  been  used 
pnidpallT  as  the  means  of  oppressing  the  cultivators ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
uH  e^  ue  Company  has,  of  tato  years,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
aMkDeiien.  become  tne  purchasers  of  all  estates  thus  held  which  have  been  brought 
tonle,anu  making  their  bargain  directly  with  the  farmers  or  ryots  ;  whence  the 
pha  if  termed  the  ryotwarv  gyttem. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  revenue,  the  principal  is  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is 
Iwihetiaed  by  the  agents  of  government,  and  disposed  of  by  public  sale  for 
f«4y  moDeT.  The  next  iu  point  of  importance  is  the  mono))oly  01  opium,  which 
atte  year  1837-38  produced  2,09,65,18/  Company's  rui>eos,  subject  to  ii.  65^7,949 
tfchaqpBSy  leaving  K.  1,43,67,238  net.  Being  produced  chiefly  in  the  provmco  of 
Blhr,the  impost  is  levicMi  only  iu  the  Bengal  presidency.  It  has  to  compote, 
wwever,  with  the  opium  of  Malwa,  originallv  much  inferior,  but  which,  l^ing 
gMmfaetnred  by  free  cultivation,  has  improveu  greatly  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
%•  The  latter  is  exported  at  Bombay,  where  it  pays  a  custom  duty  ;  a  system 
whbaa  been  strongly  recommended  in  l^ugal,  and  would  be  attended  with 
■ttj  advantages ;  but  the  large  amount  of  tho  revenue,  and  the  dread  of  smug- 
ini^bas  caosed  every  change  to  be  viewed  with  apprehension.  Tobacco  is  made 
iaujeet  tit  monopoly  only  in  the  western  districts  of  tho  Madras  presidency. 
^^■tMDi  axe  levied  on  the  exportation,  and  also,  down  to  1{^7,  on  the  inland 
^nuit  of  goods.  Another  order  of  imposts,  which  bears  the  titlo  of  sayer^  ap])ears 
to  CQRflist  of  dues  levied  at  markets  and  the  gates  of  towns.  With  these  are  usually 
gBbined  a  second  class  called  abkaree,  which  are  laid  chieflv,  in  tho  form  of 
^BMe,  on  spirits,  opium,  and  every  species  of  intoxicating  unigs.  The  other 
■melus  are  derived  from  stamps,  post-offlco,  mint,  marine  duties  and  pilotage, 
tewfaioh  may  be  added  judicial  tees  and  iines. 

The  expenditore  consists  partly  of  dividends  to  tho  proprietors,  parti jr  of 
^ttSM  attending  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  maintonance  of  the  various 
^  ftinetionaries,  but  chiefly  in  the  support  of  the  Company's  military  ostablish- 
AQtt. 

The  Indian  Army. 

h  the  j^vemment  administered  by  the  Company  the  most  striking  featuro 

**  W  mihtary  force  by  which  their  colossal  empire  was  mainly  acquired,  and  is 

^  held  in  snbiection.    Its  composition  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  that  of 

J^MttBiy  ever  levied  ;  for  India  is  subjected  to  a  foreign  lyoke  by  her  own  sol- 

[^       ^^pftid  with  her  own  money.    It  might  at  first  appear  that  a  conquering  state 

i       iSi?^  without  the  utmost  peril,  rely  on  such  means  ;  but  the  incorruptible 

:-       feM^  ^^^  native  troops  or  tepoyt,  under  British  commanders,  has  entirely  re- 

'       ^Sa^  ^  "^^^  apprehension.    This  army  attained,  by  gradual  steps,  its  present 

"■Agth  and  discipline.    A  few  battalions  were  at  first  employed  merely  as  an 

''Pondage  to  the  Company's  forces,  and  at  that  time,  captain,  adjutant,  and 

■Jgiwicants  were  the  only  English  officers  attached  to  them.    With  the  skill 

||"Kh  these  communicated,  they  easily  vanquished  tho  irregular  troops  of  the  na- 

?[*  prinees.    When  the  latter^  however,  began  to  introduce  European  tactics,  it 

JJJine  necessary  to  raise  the  indigenous  force  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  ; 

j^eobplement  of  British  officers  was  nrogressively  increased,  and  thev  were 

"^  iod  more  aasiiiiilated  to  regiments  of  the  lino,  lliis  method  vras  brought  into 
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full  operation  in  I79fj ;  since  wbich  year  no  natire  has  been  allowed  to  iim 
the  rank  of  subahdar,  the  highest  pay  attached  to  which  is  147  rupees  per  1 
and  in  that  station  ho  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  youngest  rabalier 
England. 

The  following;  was  the  cffectire  force  of  the  Indian  army  in  1837  :  namd 
tish  furcc:?,  coiisistiu^  partly  of  (Queen's  troops,  and jpartly  of  the  Cob 
European  ropmonts,  'JG^B-i;  native  troops,  iucludin/^  3728  British  officers,  1 
contiii;;ent  native  forces,  111,500  ;  total.  295,840.  Since  the  year  just  spedfl 
hostiliiies  in  Afghanistan  and  China  nave  doubtless  led  to  a  Tery  comk 
increase  in  thet-e  numbers. 

EAST  INDIES.    [India.] 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a  celebrated  preparation  for  the  toOet,  is  nothiif 
than  aromatized  alcohol.  It  is  extensively  manufikcturcd  in  France  froa 
brandy,  mixed  with  sage,  thyme,  camphor,  cloves,  and  other  herbs  and  spki 
whole  bcinK  macerated  toother,  and  then  distilled. 

Eau  de  Luce  is  formed  of  the  distilled  oil  of  amber  and  water  of  ammom 

EBONY  (Fr.  KUru.  Ger.  EbenhoU),  a  hard,  durable,  black-coloured 
obtained  from  different  species  of  Diotpyros.  a  large  tree,  found  in  tropical 
tries,  especially  in  India,  the  Malayan  Islands  and  Peninsula.  That  wi 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  (quality  is  the  />.  ebenut,  a  native  of  the  Ifai 
Ceylon,  and  Mada^i^ascar  ;  being  jet-black,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid,  p 
taste.  Ebony,  besides  its  other  qualities,  is  susceptiole  of  an  elegant  polish  or 
and  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation^  it  is  at  present  cnieflr  oi 
inlaying,  for  making  rules  and  scales,  as  not  beinff  liable  to  warp,  ana  fix 
purposes  in  turner}- ;  but  it  is  in  less  request  now  than  formerly  for  cabinet-a 


„  part 

republic  of  CoLOMitiAjis  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  betwixt  Nei 
nada  and  Peru;  and  extends  from  6°  30^  S.  to  2**  N.  lat.,  and  fh>m  70* 
W.  long.  Area  3'25,0()0  8<^uare  miles.  Population,  600,000,  of  which 
1GO,000  arc  whites  of  Spauish  extraction;  the  rest  chif^y  Indians.  Din 
>xruador  or  Quito,  Guayatiuil,  and  Assuay,  each  subdivided  into  provinces.  C 
Quito,  an  inland  town,  and  ouo  of  the  finest  cities  of  S.  America;  pop.  70,000. 
government  is  republican,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representative 
elected  by  the  cantonal  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  a  provisional  aasembl 
once  in  four  years. 


The  country  \b  interwicted  bv  the  Andcf,  and  the  tempermture  of  course  differt 
In  tho  elevated  hinds  ai^oiiuiiff  those  mountains,  and  in  toe  low  countries  on  both 
range.  The  department  of  Quito,  though  subject  to  earthquakes,  postesaes  a  wy  ■ 
salubrioiu  climate.  That  of  Guayaquil  and  the  Tallejrs  along  the  coast  Is  wanner,  and  t 
tion  of  Assuay  adjoining  the  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  very  hot.  The  difference  4f 
gives  A  vnricil  character  to  tho  productions  of  the  country.  The  most  Important  are  coeoi 
cHne,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cinchona  baric  The  hut  b  obtained  chiefly  from  foreats  in  Iks 
tain.i  of  Lnza  in  AMuay.  In  the  department  of  Guavaquil,  oak  and  other  timber  trscii 
(Iiiccd,  including  the  ytmng  wood  called  guAchapeli,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  cabinet  woodSi 
arc  gold  and  silver  mhicfl  in  Quito,  and  at  Zaruma  in  Assuay ;  but  the  country  is  less  rid 

Itrocious  mvtaU  than  the  other  states  which  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  Andes.  Qok 
lowcver,  is  found  at  Azogues;  lead  also  exists;  sulphur  is  prepared  in  oonsiderabla  fna 
Ti'«oan.  in  Chiiiiborazo ;  and  salt  is  procured  on  the  coast. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  concentrated  at  OuapaquQ,  a  floorishlDf  portriti 
S**  Id'  8.,  and  79**  63"  W..  on  the  N.  book  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  ettuafv  ef  1 
here  alwut  2  miles  broad ;  nop.  22.0U0.  The  port  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacitk.  bat  tt 
Is  unhealthv,  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  from  being  built  of  wood,  very  subject  to  flr 
the  8.  Iiatik  of  the  river,  there  is  a  dockyard  much  used  for  shipbuilding.  Exports, 
COCOA  (nearly  ».noO,0(N)  lbs.),  which  is  mostly  sent  to  Spain,  3Iexico,  U.  Btotea,  and  Fm 
ber,  hides,  cattle,  and  tot)acco ;  the  annual  value  of  the  cargoes  being  nearly  jb'SM.UUOi  1 
ports,  consisting  of  British  manufactures,  wine,  silks,  and  other  articlea,  ar«  of  ncaiiy  II 
amount. 

Measurft,  Wtights,  and  Monty,  same  as  Niew  Grawada. 

jp'i/iancr*.— The  annual  n>vcnuc  and  expenditure  are  each  estbnated  at  S^OO.OOOl  T1n4 
debt  is  unknown.  The  fon  ign  debt  con^sts  of  21  i  per  cent,  of  the  loans  contracted  in  Lm 
ColonibUi  in  1822  and  1824,  or  i:i,4Al,25U,  exclusive  of  arrears  of  interest  thcieoa.  I 
cent,  since  1U26. 

EEL,  a  peculiar  doBcrintion  of  fish  resembling  the  snake  in  its  externa] 
but  having  otherwise  little  similarity.  Thoro  are  different  species,  bat  «b 
common  is  the  sharp-nosed  eel  iMurana  anguUia).  Eels  inhabit  almoit  1 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds;  and  are  in  great  esteem  for  the  table.    Hie  ' 
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T  eel—is  that  found  in  the  clearest  waters.  The  dingy  yellow,  and  the  deep 
ireen,  are  very  inferior  to  the  clear  coppery  brown-backed  eel,  and  even  to 
iie-ooloored.  Their  freshness  is  known  by  their  yivacity  of  motion.  **  The 
market  is  |>rincipaUy  supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
companies  in  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each:  their  vessels  are  built  with 

008  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of  eels  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted. 
sore  of  these  vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  Billingsgate:  the 

9  to  Holland  for  fresh  supplies,  each  bringing  a  carj|[o  of  15,000  to  20,000 
TO  eels  "  (  Yarrell).  About  70  cargoes  are  annually  imported. 
SCTIVE,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  to  express  coin,  in 
sUnction  to  paper-money,  liius  bills  upon  Vienna  are  generally  directed 
id  in  effective^  to  guard  against  their  being  paid  in  paper- money  of  a  de- 
1  value:  very  frequently  also,  the  particular  money  m  which  Uie  bill  is  to 
IS  specified;  as  in  *20  kreuser  pieces. 

>  (Fr.  CEitfg),  The  c^gs  of  aomestic  fowls  form  a  considerable  branch  of 
"affic,  more  particularly  betwixt  Ireland  and  Britain.  **  The  trade  in  eggs, 
e  of  which,  for  export,  according  to  Mr  Williams,  in  18^12,  amounted  to 
lay,  paid  by  England  to  Ireland,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  vivacity 
dMrongh,  and  abo  at  Tarmonbarry." — **  In  tho  height  of  the  season,  tho 
i  Lanesborough  were  from  28. 6d.  to  4s.  per  120;  but  towards  the  winter, 
» to  60.  The  eggs  are  packed  in  layers  vnth  straw,  in  crates.  Each  crato 
I  about  84  hundred  of  six  score,  that  is  10,080,  the  first  cost  being  from 
.  to  £16, 168.  per  crate.  These  are  sent  forward  on  speculation  to  Dublin, 
iimally  at  once  to  the  English  market :  and  a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  per  crate 
lend  ft  fair  remuneration"  ( Weld's  lioscommon).  Eggs  are  also  largely 
I  from  abroad,~no  fewer  than  96,000,000  being  atprcsent  brought  annually 
» Continent,  chiefly  from  the  department  of  the  Pas  do  Calais  in  France. 
M)Qt  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  the  egg  trade  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  hardly 
fai  this  country.  In  a  paper  lately  read  by  M.  Legrand  to  the  Statistical 
the  number  exported  in  1834  is  stated  at  90,441,600,  and  the  total  number 
id  at  7,231,160,000;  equal,at  only  4d.  the  dozen,  to  £10,168,891.  **  The  con- 
1  in  Paris  is  calculated  at  115|  eggs  per  head,  or  101.15*2,400.  The  con- 
1,  in  other  parts  of  France,  may  be  reckoned  at  double  this  rate,  as,  in  many 
the  country,  dishes  composed  of  eggs  and  milk  are  the  principal  items  in 
leals." 

PT  extends  in  length  about  500  miles  along  the  river  Nile,  from  its  mouth 
t;  and  comprehenas  a  breadth  of  200  or  'SWi  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  to  an 
»  boundary  in  tho  Libyan  desert.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  16  pro- 
tot  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which  are  subdivided,  accoraiug 
reach  system,  mto  arrondissements  and  cantons.  Population,  2^500,000, 
Lrab-E^Tptians  or  Felahs.  Capital,  Cairo,  an  inland  city;  pop.  240,000. 
I  an  appendaj^  to  the  Turkish  empire ;  but  is  under  the  government  of  a 
diOBe  power  is  nearly  despotic,  though  he  occa^sionally  consults  a  council 
d  of  his  chief  officers. 

tfrated  put  of  Eeypt  is  confined  to  tho  banks  of  the  Nile.  Thb  region  Is  divided  by 
« two  parts,— Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the  alluvial  tract  formed  by  tlie  Delta  of  tlie 
I  Upper  Egypt,  an  ezceudimily  narrow  valley  which  extends  nearly  400  miles  along  the 
•  Its  separation.  On  the  £.  and  W.  of  this  valley  lie  mountahis  and  waste  deserts, 
id  with  oases.  The  climate  of  Upper  Egvpt,  though  hotter,  is  more  healthy  than  tliat 
vr  eoontry,  where  the  plague  is  saia  to  be  indigenous,  and  ophthalmia  and  dysentery  com- 
■  motunuu  In  the  latter,  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  is  from  fiO°  to  100". 
ft  is,  howiever,  principally  characterized  oy  its  great  dryness,  which  would  render En-pt 
••  it  not  tliat  tne  hiirh  lands  of  Abyssinia  are  periodically  drenched  by  heavy  rains, 
I  aimaally.  betwixt  July  and  Octol>cr,  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  the  irrigation  of 
r  part  of  the  country. 

type,  one  necessity  absorbs  all  others :  unless  the  inundations  of  tho  Nile  irrigate  the 
rain,  through  immense  districts,  b  the  seed  sown,  in  vnln  tlio  husbandman  goes  forth  to 
The  Inundations  are  very  various  in  their  character  and  cnnsenucnces :  when  favourable 
tr  regions,  they  are  excessive  in  the  lower ;  and  when  they  nuit  the  lower  districts,  thepr 
t  kaYO  the  fiigfaer  country  almost  dry.  The  average  course  of  the  stream  of  the  Nile  is 
per  hour,  but  the  current  is  considierably  increased  during  tlie  time  of  tlie  inundation. 
laaee  of  northerly  vrinds  more  than  compensates  for  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  for  vessels 
mrds.  An  biundation  of  the  elevation  of  24  coudees  in  Upper  Egypt  will  give  81  at 
4  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  most  productive  inundation  is  from  1 9  to  21 ,  measured 
mtcr  at  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  Cairo.  The  dike  which  lets  out  the  waters  of 
cat  when  the  elevation  is  I90  inches;  and  the  *•  Ouafa  Alhih,"  or  **  Allah  has  kept 
«,**  Is  then  shouted  by  tho  tens  of  thousands  who  attend  to  witness  the  ceremonial,  on 
ws  so  moeh  of  hM>plneas  or  misery  depends.  As  the  fall  of  the  dike  is  from  8to  10fe«t» 
rtbo  great  niBH  of  wateris  extremely  violent.    WhentheNllerlMifroin83to94ooiMlMi» 
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Tbk  McDiTBiuuLirBAW  Trads. 

■t  emporium  of  this  timde.  and  the  link  which  connects  Egypt  with  Europe,  is  Alexatt' 
isbnted  seaport,  Ijinc  in  lat.  31«  la'  N..  and  long.  29»  53"  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  we<item 
of  the  Egyptian  coast,  upon  a  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lied  of  the  old  lake 
;  pop.  60,0U0.  There  are  two  ports ;  the  best  being  the  old  one,  on  the  W.  tide  of 
B  whidi,  thoo^  the  entrance  is  rather  narrow  and  difficult,  ships  may  ride  in  iirom  22 
water ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  all  along  the  shore.  The  small  new  luurbour,  on  the 
the  town.  Is  exposed,  and  otherwise  yerr  inferior.  Alexandria  communicates  with  tlie 
Bsaos  of  the  Bfahmondieh  canal,  already  noticed.  This  was  an  ancient  work,  but  it 
1  iBto  disrepair,  and  was  JiatAtm  until  restored  by  the  present  pasha  in  1819.  Exports, 
ttoo-wool ;  also  rice,  com,  opium,  indigo,  dates,  gums,  incense,  dried  fruit,  coffee,  senna 
r  meffilcfnes,  hemp,  lliueed,  mats,  ostrich  feathers,  soda,  skins,  motlier^f-pearl,  and  a 
oUnr  artides ;  the  quantity  of  corn  exported,  especially  wheat,  was  formerly  considerable, 
gndnally  dhninished,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  cnooursfrement  afforded  by  the  pasha 
mtb.  of  cotton.  This  last,  as  also  indigo  and  gums,  are  mostly  sent  to  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
1,  and  Marseilles ;  the  T\ce  and  opium  to  Smynia,  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  isUnds. 
•from  Great  Britain,  chiefly  cotton  manufactures,  esi>cciaUy  wiiite  cotton  doth,  yam  and 
dware,  arms,  machinery,  earthenware,  and  ooolIs  ;  from  France,  Switzvland,  Italy,  and 
,  ar^reeeiTed  wines,  spirits,  oils,  cotton  manufactures,  silks  (prindpally  gros  de  Naples 
Bfs),  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  hardware,  trinkets,  and  other  commodities  suited  not 
ML  hat  the  interior  of  AfHca ;  from  Austria,  timber  for  building  and  fuel  (a  valuable  im- 
■1  Turkey  and  the  Gredc  isles,  silks,  tobacco,  oils,  wood,  and  fruits ;  from  8>-ria  and  Asia 
tpete,  espedaOy  small  prayer  carpets,  tobacco,  figs,  soap,  and  other  necesoaries.  The  value 
arte  ii  estimated  at  about  2(  millions  sterling ;  that  of  the  imports  at  half  a  million  more. 
big  to  the  mooopoliaing  syrtem  of  the  pasha,  the  whole  of  the  commodities,  the  pmduce 
m  wen  as  of  the  adjacent  countries  under  his  influence,  are  purchased  for  him  in  the  first 
ttM  prohibition  of  trading  in  them  applying  to  every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  con- 
Hie  wliole  are  collected  in  Alexandria,  where  thov  are  sold  by  public  auction,  the 
Be  beiiig  fixed  aocording  to  the  latest  report  of  the  noarkets. 

Ij  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  side  are,  DamicUa,  situated  in  3P  2ft'  N.,  31*>  47'  E.. 
aooth  oTthe  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile ;  and  RoKita^  in  Zi"  2^  N.,  3(>°  26"  E.,  at  the 
^  ttie  western  branch.  These  would  by  their  position  seem  to  offer  groat  advantages, 
Mdnses  of  their  harbours,  and  the  facDity  which  is  now  given  by  the  Mahmouaieh 
kve  eraeed  a  gradual  dedension  of  thdr  trade.  That  which  exists  is  mainly  with  Syria, 
■d  Oandia.  Eiu^ish  veseds  sddom  enter;  though,  occasionally,  one  from  the  Ionian 
'  i  Damietta.    Blee  is  the  prindpal  ortide  of  export,  hut  its  cultivatk>n  is  mudi  on  the 
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mmi  WelglUi,-:it  h  difficult  to  give 
i  Mandard  of  E^grptian  weights  and  mea- 
bsgr  not  only  vary  in  different  parts  of 
tij,  but  have  been  changed  bv  capricious 
•  la  tiie  Hune  way  in  which  the  currency 
at  dURerent  times  altered  by  firmans 
■tutfaiople.  The  following  are  those  in 
■aluse:— 

mmum  Egyptfaw  cubit  =  221  Imp.  inches; 
a  enhit,  cnlefly  used  for  Indian  goods, 
p.  indies ;  the  euUt  of  Constantinople, 
■eMmiag  European  doth,  =  26|  Imp. 
fhemalalfha,  the  distance  from  onesta- 
Mther,  it  a  vague  measure,  varying  from 


■jjand-measure,  approaches  an  Im- 
li    The  ardeb,  eom-mensure,  of  6  wey- 
M  roobaa,  equal  5  Ene^ish  bushels 

lat  s  3  tioy  gndos ;  the  dram  or  dirhem 
f  nlns :  the  oke  of  400  drams  =  2|  lbs. 
M  nearly ;  the  rottoto  or  pound  =  144 
IJ|  OS.  avoird.  nearly ;  the  oke  =  2} 
ttAoaatar  of  36  okes,  or  100  rottOU  = 
ifeirn.  nearly. 

^-jTbe  integer  of  account  is  the  piastre 
(of  40  fksdmltt  or  paras),  a  base  coin  of 
I  eopper,  nsnally  estimated  at  about  2{d. 
gr  lOOplaalrei  =  £1 ;  but  this  is  subject 
ion  with  the  exchange.  The  smaAest 
eoin  to  thefuddah ;  there  are  also  pieces 
10  f\addaha.   The  saadeegreh  and 


khejrreeyeh  are  smaU  gold  coins,  equal  the  fbrmer 
to  4,  the  latter  to  9  piastres.  Tlio  coins  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  current,  are  rare.  European 
and  American  dollars,  doubloons,  sequins,  and 
sovereigm  are  also  in  drculatlon.  The  ryal  is  a 
nominal  money  =  90  fuddahs.  The  kfes,  or 
purse  =  500  piastres,  orat>out  £5;  ihokhuzneh, 
or  treasury  =  1000  purses. 

The  Duties  on  imports  or  exports  are  3  per 
cent. ;  but  on  most  of  the  produce  sold  by  the 
government  no  duty  is  charged,  except  on  cot- 
ton, which  is  subject  to  an  impost  of  6a  piastres 
per  cantar.  **  Generally  speaking, "^  says  Dr 
Bowring,  *'  there  are  few  complaints  of  tho 
amount  of  the  duties  In  Egypt,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  levied.  Briti^  merchants  pass 
their  goods  at  their  own  valuation,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  question  arises  as  to  the  sum  of 
duty  with  which  they  ought  to  he  charged ;  and 
I  am  assured  that  ft  is  sddom  that  a  bale  of 
merchandise  is  opened  in  order  to  verify  the 
statements  of  any  respectable  European  im- 
porter."   i Report,  p.  6r>.) 

Fittaneet.^The  present  rerenues  of  Egypt 
were  stated  by  the  government  to  Dr  Bowring 
to  be  900,000  purses,  or  £4,600,000 ;  but  no  de- 
tails were  furnished.  The  prindpal  source  of 
income  is  the  tniri,  or  land-tax,  which  appears 
to  be  considered  throuf^out  Egypt  as  on  equi- 
valent for  rent.  There  is  no  national  debt  of 
any  sort. 


BBy  »  Genn&n  wine  measure,  yaryinff  in  different  places  from  about  12  to 
Ds;  the  Mnnioh  eimer,  however,  is  only  8^  gallons. 
>.  cm  INDIAN  HEMP,  a  black  fibrous  substance  resembling  coarse  horse- 
iioh  protrades  itself  in  large  tufts  from  between  the  corticeous  scales  of  the 
Im.  The  length  of  the  fiMe  runs  from  1  to  1  ^  foot,  and  each  tuft  contains 
Ibc  of  the  nemp.    Ejoo  cable  is  said  to  be  considerably  stronger  than 
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coir ;  and  it  nndereoes  a  lon^^r  enoanre  to  8ui  mad  run  alienuUd^,  witboci 
experiencing  any  eroctual  danutge.  It  has  of  late  attracted  iiotioe,bQihtthatob0 
been  naed  chiefly  by  the  Malays  about  th«  Stzaita  of  Malacra. 

ELATERIUM.    [Cucumber.] 

ELDERj  a  common  tree  iSaimbuema  nUfer)y  ▼arious  puts  of  wfaich,  wpffiiHj  th» 
expressed  jaice  of  the  berries^  are  occasionally  osea  in  medicine  as  a  parpiin. 
The  tree  is  freqaent  in  hedges  m  this  country;  it  flowers  in  Jnne,  and  ripeu  iti 
fmit  in  Septemoer. 

ELEMi,  a  resinons  substance  obtained  flrom  ineisioiis  made  daring  dry  vmthv 
throQgh  the  bark  of  the  A  mvru  elemiferQy  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  S.  America.  It  is  brought  to  ns  in  Tellow,  tender,  tran^karens  huBM, 
which  readily  soften  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  nave  a  strong  aromatie  odoor,  a  Ml 
spicy  taste,  and  contain  about  1*2^  per  cent,  of  etheieoos  oiL  Elemi  is  osed  ia 
making  lacquer,  to  gire  toughness  to  the  Tarnish. 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH!    [Itort.J 

ELL,  a  measure  of  length  now  superseded  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  !■- 
perial  yard.  The  English  ell  =  45  mches;  the  Scottish  ell  =  37*0598  inches;  th» 
riemisn  ell  =  27  inches.  In  Hamburg  it  is  equal  22.},  in  Leipdc,  22},  and  in 
Prussia,  26^  inches  nearly. 

ELM,  a  graceful  timber-tree  iUlmuM)  which  attains  a  larse  siae,  and  lires  ts» 
great  age.    There  are  about  fifteen  species.    The  common  dm  iU.  eampetim)  is 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  port  of  this  island.    It  is  a  Uni|^  and  stroaff 
timber,  but  coarse  and  onen  in  the  grain,  more  especiallr  when  it  has  grown  upon. 
yerj  rich  land.    Hence  tnat  which  ^ws  in  the  more  fertile  narts  utEjif^m  is 
far  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotlana;  tJbe  latter.  wUdi 
seems  to  be  the  mountain  elm  ({A.inoii/aiMi),beiiigmnchcloeerin  thegraia«iiaider, 
more  handsome,  and  taking  a  &ier.  polish.    The  En^ish  is  seldom  used  hot  ibr 
common  purposes,  such  as  casks,  coffins,  and  presses,  while  of  the  Seottiah,  chiks 
and  other  articles  of  furniture  are  made.    Elm  timber  is  quite  unfit  for  baikl- 
ing,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  warp  and  shrink  during  (uooght,  and  eiymd 
when  moist;  but  if  wholly  under  water  it  answers  well;  and  boHs  and  nails orivs 
better  into  it  than  into  any  other  wood.    It  is  also  adapted  for  the  external  keel 
of  ships,  and  for  the  planks  nearest  to  it,  as  these  are  asldom  exposed  to  the  air; 
the  same  qualities  fit  it  for  piles  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  barfaens; 
though  it  should  never  be  usea  above  the  low-water  mark. 

EMBARGO^  a  temporary  injunction  by  the  supreme  gOTemment  of  a  eooirf 
prohibiting  individuals  or  commodities  from  being  conveyed  beyond  seas,orve0E» 
from  leaving  their  ports.  There  are  two  kinds  of  embargo,  the  one  where  ^ 
sovereign  detains  the  vessels  of  an  adverse  nation  in  his  harbours,  the  other  where  kt 
suspends  the  sailing  of  those  of  his  own  subjects.  The  former  inenerally  takes  phf* 
on  a  declaration  of  war,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  latter  ii* 
matter  of  internal  administration,involving,  in  this  country,  queetions  as  to  the  postf 
of  the  crown.  On  the  issuing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  it  bias  oecome,  by  the  pndki 
of  Europe,  generally  the  first  step,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  such  vessels  of  the  eoatfiT 
declared  against  as  may  happen  to  be  m  the  ports  of  the  government  dedaiiifr 
This  step  is  recouciled  with  tiie  old  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  tiw. 
that  the  ca»us  belli  and  virtual  declaration  will  have  taken  place  bdfore  the  littfv 
proclamation.  With  regard  to  the  ri^ht  of  placing  an  embargo  on  British  iUp> 
or  subjects,  it  is  of  a  wider  range  in  time  of  war  tnan  in  time  of  ^cace,  and  eccns 
in  the  former  case  to  embrace  all  those  occasions  where  the  prohibition  can  be  ft** 
sumed  necessary  or  useful  to  the  national  defence.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  ibe 
crown  must  exercise  the  right  within  the  limits  which  the  law  allows,  the  extent 
of  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  1766,  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibitiiig  thi 


and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament."  The  proprietors  of  the  emoazgwA 
ships  were  indemnified,  which  they  would  not  have  been  had  the  embargo  Sees 
legal.  Loss  by  embargo  is  one  of  those  which  underwriters  have  to  makegoed; 
while  a  breach  of  embargo  is  one  of  those  breaches  of  warranty  which  release  thep 
from  their  obligation.  An  embargo  laid  on  by  the  government  of  the  coantiyia 
whose  port  a  vessel  is,  being  but  a  temporary^  suspension,  does  not  dissolve  a  tm- 
tract  for  the  employment  of  the  vessel.  But  m  the  case  of  a  British  subject  fireiglkt- 
ing  a  vessel  which  is  subject  to  embargo  on  account  of  hostility  to  the  eoimtry  to 
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1  flhip  beloDga,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  terminating  the  contract  if 
;  of  the  Toyage  woold  be  likely  to  be  defeated  by  delay.  {.ChiUy  on  L. 
^68-73.    ^Mo/,  429-431.    Marshall,  BU.) 

ALD,  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone  of  a  peculiar  green  colour,  which  it 
am  the  intermixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  chrome.  The  common  form 
ital  is  the  hezahedral  prism;  transparent  or  translucent;  lustre  vitreous. 
J&.  It  scarcely  differs  from  bervL  except  in  colour.  Localities,  Egypt, 
nada,  Hindostan,  Germany.  *^  The  most  splendid  crystals  of  emerald 
i  Tein  of  magnesian  limestone,  which  traverses  a  hornblende  rock  at  Muso, 
ta  F^  de  Bogota,  in  New  Granada;  some  of  these  have  been  found  exceed- 
inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Less  distinct  varieties  occur  at  Mount 
I  Upper  Egypt,  the  oulv  locality  of  emerald  with  which  the  ancients  are 

0  have  been  acquainted."    {PUiilips*  Mineralogy,) 

»Y,  a  granular  variety  of  corundum  usually  mixed  with  iron  ore.  Its 
intermediate  between  grayish  black  and  blueish  gray.  Lustre  glistening 
umtine.  Sp.  gr.  4.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  at 
It  is  used  for  grinding  and  jpolishing  hard  minerals  and  metals. 
RANT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  person  who  leaves  a  country  with  all  his 
to  settle  permanently  in  another,  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  re- 
to  an  individual  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly-settled  country,  to  establish 

1  one  where  there  is  abundance  of  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and 
leattered  population.  Emigration  to  new  countries  is  a  necessary  con- 
«f  the  constitution  of  man  and  society;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  sue- 
idertaking,  it  is  essential  that  it  snould  include  both  capitalists  and 
,  or  persons  who  combine  both  characters.  The  abstraction  of  capital 
itry  might  seem  so  much  good  taken  from  the  mother  country,  but  this  is 
ed  by  greater  advantages.  A  system  of  emigration,  basea  upon  right 
I,  is  odculated  to  keep  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
in  an  old  country,  constantly  in  a  healtny  condition  ;  while  the  emigrants 
in  in  their  new  settlements,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  exchange, 
ion  with  the  parent  state,  which  is  ultimately  much  more  productive  of 
•  it  than  if  they  had  never  withdrawn.  Thus  many  who  settle  in  North 
or  Australia,  with  nothing  but  their  sinews  and  tlicir  industry,  become 
ssors  of  land  and  flocks,  and  purchase  much  more  of  the  products  of 
kbour  and  capital  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home. 

ligrants  from  this  country  have  hitherto  mostly  proceeded  to  the  United 
a  Canada ;  but  of  late  a  considerable  number  have  also  gone  to  Australia, 
itly  not  a  few  to  New  Zealand.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  who 
erto  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1U32,  when,  according  to  the  public 
they  amounted  to  1U3,313  ;  of  whom  there  went  to  our  North  American 
S6^39 ;  United  States,  32,980  ;  Australian  settlements,  379*2  ;  and  Cape 
Hope,  202.  The  official  statements  of  the  number  of  emigrants  are, 
almost  necessarily  defective,  as  many  persons  proceed  from  the  British 
I  emigrants  on  board  vessels  which  are  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  con- 
f  passengers,  and  of  whom  no  record  is  kept  at  the  custom-house.  It  ought 
i  noticeci^  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  distribution  of  emigrants, 

S  proportion  of  those  who  proceed  to  the  United  States  have  no  intention 
j^  there,  but,  in  proceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  take  the  route  of  New 
preference  to  the  St  Lawrence,  the  navigation  of  which  is  both  tedious 
erons.  The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
^Ireland. 

lowing  is,  in  general  terms,  the  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  public 
,  be  acouired  m  the  colonies  :— In  the  Port  Phillip  district  of  New  South 
nd  in  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  they  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price. 
Tor  the  present  established  at  ill  per  acre.  In  the  following  colonies  sales 
by  anotion,  and  take  place  at  certain  periods,  the  land  being  offered  at 
leetive  upset  prices;  namely,  Sidney  district  of  New  South  Wales,  com- 
)  present  all  parts  except  the  Port  Phillip  district,  12s.  per  acre;  Van  Die- 
no,  12b.  ;  Ceylon,  5s. ;  New  Brunswick,  2s.  6d.  The  Canadian  rates  can- 
ited  with  certainty,  vjiiil  after  they  shall  have  been  revised  by  the  united 
ACslature,  now  in  the  course  of  oeing  assembled,  in  the  Port  Phillip 
Lira  in  Western  Australia,  the  land  is  divided  into  lots  of  320  acres,  or 
BaM  mile.  In  Canada,  the  lot  has  generally  been  200  acres  ;  in  Cevlon, 
;  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  the  Sydney  district  of  New  South  Wales, 
r  the  lot  is  one  square  mile,  except  under  special  oircumstanoes. 
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In  New  Soath  Wales,  which  was  founded  as  a  penal  wMtnaA^  tihe  Bo^plr  of 
labonr  has  boon  chiefly  famished  by  convicts ;  and  this  system,  tboo^  m  mi 
faTonr  than  fonncrly,  is  still  continu^.  With  the  Tiew,  however,  of  neiUtitiB({ 
Yolnntary  emigration,  goYemment  now  grants  »  free  passage  to  labooren  and 
mechanics  accustomed  to  out-door  work  and  not  ezoeeding  35  years  of  igs,  vi- 
ceeding  to  that  colony  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  similar  advantage  is  gnistM  \j 
the  South  Australian  Company  and  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  laboring  mi- 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  their  respective  territories,  the  fimds  for  tint 
purpose  being  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands, — a  purpose  to  viduch  tiwy  are 
specially  appropriated ;  but  no  system  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  estaUiriiedii 
reference  to  Canada  or  the  other  colonies. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  from  this  country  being  persons  in  humble  Iife,iDiie- 
quaintcd  with  shipping,  and  the  precautions  neoessary  to  ensure  safety,  codtc- 
nienco,  and  economy,  it  has  been  of  latoyoars  found  necessary  to  place  emigntkn 
vessels  under  statutory  regulations.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tnose  at 
present  in  force  : — 

AnsTRACT  OP  THE  Passengers'  Act,  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  e.  53  (1835). 

8  I.  Act  of  Geo.  IV.  c  21  rcpenled.  BurtfvqfPrwttkmsandBer^u^,  fS  Bifat 

IfunUkT  allowed  on  Boards  {  2.   No  ship  Any  uc»  ih^  ahall  be  desrtd,  tfie  offiecn  if 

carrying  passengers  from  the  U.  K.,  Clianncl 

Islands,  or  Man,  to  any  place  out  of  Europe, 

sliall  carry  more  than  3  persons  (Including  master 

and  crew)  for  every  5  register  tons  of  such  ship ; 

and  no  ship  having  more  than  one  deck  shall  cairy 

passengers  upon  such  voyage,  unless  she  be  at 

least  &i  feet  in  height  b^ween  decks ;  and  no  ship 

having  only  one  deck  allowed,  unlew  a  phitform 

be  laid  beneath  such  deck,  so  as  to  afford  a  space 

Ri  feet  high,  and  no  sliio  shall  have  more  than 

2  tiers  of  berths,  while  in  ships  having  2  tiers, 

there  roust  be  an  interval  of  at  least  6  inches 

between  the  deck  or  platform  and  the  floor  of 

the  lower  tier:  provided  that  whatever  be  the 

ship's  tonnage,  no  greater  number  of  passengers 

shall  be  allowed  than  after  the  rate  of  1  person 

for  evcrv  10  superficial  feet  of  the  lower  deck 

unoccupied  by  goods  or  stores  not  being  pas- 
sengers^ luggage,  if  such  ship  sliall  not  have  to 

pass  the  line  on  her  voyage,  or  after  the  rate  of 

I  person  for  every  15  clear  superficial  feet  if  such 

ship  Iiave  to  pasd  the  line. 

Water  and  Provisions,  5  3.  No  ship  as  afore-  .  ^      ■ 

said  shall  be  cleared  out  unless  there  be  on  board  j  practitioner,  with  the  requisite  medirinai,  <■ 


customs  thall'iarvey,  or  came  to  be  arwyidlf 
some  competent  penon,  the  provirions,  valVt 
and  berths  at  aforesaid,  and  shall  leeertali  fttf 
there  is  besides  an  ample  sapiriy  of  water  arf 
stores  for  the  crew. 

Prieei  ^  Provitimi,  {  €,  The  mailer  M 
cause  a  table  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  prieai  a< 
which  stores  are  to  be  sold  by  any  penoe  oi 
board,  and  no  higher  prices  shall  be  dviei 
during  the  voyage ;  but  this  shall  not  be  eoe- 
strued  as  requiring  the  master  to  provide  Mra 
for  sale  to  pasaeogen  who  have  oooaaeMlM 
victual  thenudves. 

MUedkmeouiBnaelmaUf,  {  7-  If doaMivi> 
as  to  seaworthineas  of  ship,  which  are  ast  >«- 
moved  to  the  satisfiiction  oi  the  principal  oic 
of  customs,  the  ship  is  to  be  surveyed  by  tiro  eosi* 
pe  tent  persona. 

{  a  Two  copies  or  abatraeta  of  this  set  (taj 
be  kept  on  boutl,  one  of  whidi  to  be  fimuib^ 
by  masta  for  perusal  of  passengers  wboi  requirtd. 

{  9.  Eve^  such  ship  canying  (ezcqrt  to  >• 
America)  100  passengers,  must  have  a  mefitsl 


good  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  passengers, 
over  and  above  the  victualling  of  the  crew,  as 
follows ;— namely,  5  gallons  of  water  to  every 
week  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger, 
such  water  being  carried  in  tanks  or  sweet  cask9, 
and  7  lbs.  of  bread,  bi»cuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread- 
Miifls  to  every  such  week  for  every  passenger. 
To  the  extent  of  one-third  of  such  Htipply,  7  11m> 
of  potatoes  may  beheld  equivalent  to  I  lb.  of  bread, 
biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  breoid-stuffs,  in  the  supplvof 
any  ship  bound  to  N.  America.  When  any  ship 
f^liall  be  destined  to  call  at  a  place  in  the  course 
uf  her  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  her 
water,  a  supply  at  the  above  rate  for  everv  week 
of  the  computed  vo^-oge  to  such  place  sfiall  be 
deemed  a  com^)Uunoc  with  the  act. 
Computed  Tttne  <\f  Vojftge^  %  4.   The  number 


board. 

8  10.  Such  ships  prohibited  from  oponii^ 
spirits. 

J  11.  Master  to  deliver  list  of  pasieoga  u 
omcer  of  customs. 

{  12.  Passengers  not  to  be  landed  at  plaee  «>( 
contracted  for. 

S  13.  Two  children  under  14  years,  but  sb(A* 
7,  or  three  under  7,  shall  be  reckoned  ai  ^ 
person ;  inCants  under  IS  months  not  tofotid- 

S 14.  Unless  ship  detained  by  stress  of  ««sth(r. 
or  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  pav«nca>  v> 
be  victualled  during  aqy  detention  wtaicB  oaf 
take  place  beyond  tunc  stipulated. 

{  15.  Passengcra  to  be  maintained  for  4>  !»»* 
after  their  arrivaL 


\  16-19.  Penaltiea,  &c. 
of  weeks  deemed  necessary  ftir  a  voyage  sliall  be  {  20.  This  act  not  to  extend  to  ships  esrtj** 
computed  according  to  the  following  rule :  name-  paMengers  in  cases  where  the  nnmbCT  <rf  per«* 
ly,  for  a  voyage  to  N.  America,  10  weeks ;  to  8. 1  computed  aa  before,  shall  not  exceed  1  for  et*? 
America,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  W.  coast  of,  5  tons,  nor  to  government  shipa. 
Africa,  12  weeks :  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  I  $  21.  Bahamas,  and  ptacea  b  America  mo*** 
15  weeks ;  to  the  Mauritius  la  weeks ;  any  other ,  ward  thereof,  shall  be  oeemed  to  be  in  &  Adc- 
vo.\-age,  24  weeks.  |  rica. 

EMPORIUM,  OR  MART,  a  principal  place  for  the  importation  and  saleof  ■»• 
chandisc.    Such  a  place  was  formerly  called  a  staple, 

ENAMEL  (Fr.  Email,  Ger.  SchmelM,  It.  Smaltc),  a  kind  of  glass  of  whiA 
there  are  several  varieties,  generally  opaque  and  coloured,— always  formed  by  tb« 
combination  of  different  metallic  oxides,  to  which  certain  Aisiblo  salts  an  idiH 
such  as  the  borates,  fluates,  and  phosphates.    It  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  tbe 
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Sntor  in  enamel,  and  for  enamelling  watch  and  clock  dials,  jewellery,  and  other 
ticks.  The  best  is  brooxht  from  Venice  in  round  cakcH,  about  six  inches  iu 
HB0ten  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  Life  Insurance,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  assurance  of  a 
pHal  warn  on  anrriyorship  of  time. 

SNGRAVINGS.  Those  who  invent  or  engraTC,  or  cause  to  be  invented  or 
lEiaTed.  works  of  art,  maps  or  plana,  on  plates,  enjoy  a  copyright  in  them  for 
matr-euAkt  years  from  the  day  of  publication.  (8  Geo.  II.  c.  13 ;  7  Geo.  III.  c. 
LH  irTTlZ  Geo.  III.  c.  57.) 

JbNGKOSSING,  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order 
» sdl  it  acain  at  a  high  price.    fCoBM.] 

ENTREPOT,  a  pli^  into  which  commodities  are  imported  and  stored,  with  the 
iiw  ofbeing  anerwards  re-exported  to  some  other  place  for  consumption. 
ENTRY.    [CusToiis  Rbqulations.] 

EPSOM  SALTS  (Fr.  Sel  <f  Epsom,  Ger.  Epsom  SoIm),  or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
lawdl-known  saJine  bitter  medicine  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been 
Smisrly  obtained  from  the  springs  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  occurs  native,  but  is  usu- 
iBj  piwured  from  the  biUem  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  sea-salt  frt)m  sea- 
nitsr;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  in  some  alum-works,  and  occasionally  from  saline 
■pno.  Boides  beinf^  used  in  medicine,  it  is  largely  consumed  for  the  preparation 
■  MiiMoate  of  magnesia. 

KlUATION  Of*  PAYMENTS.  When  several  sums  of  mone]^  due  at  different 
tJMiste  owing  frx>m  one  person  to  another,  it  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the 
JMtuhen  they  may  be  all  dischurged  in  one  payment  without  injury  to  either 
M^:  this  is  called  equaiing  the  payments;  and  the  principle  of  the  rule  consists  in 
■ing  tiie  time  when  the  interest  of  the  sums  whicn  are  deferred  till  after  they 
Vn  due  is  equal  to  the  discount  of  those  which  are  paid  before  they  are  due. 

1.  RscKOXtiro  BiMPLK  Iktkrkst. 
JMb— MoltiplT  eadi  torn  by  the  time  when  it  is  doe,  then  divide  tho  sam  of  these  products  by 
■iMd  ddH ;  the  quotient  is  the  time  at  which  aD  the  money  oueht  to  be  piiid.* 

«iaIe.-.A  sum  of  £900  to  due  on  Sd  March ;  £360  on  lUth  March  ;  and  £Si5  on  17th  April ; 
l*pH  HI  aveimge  time  for  the  myment  of  them  all  in  one  sum  ? 

nsnoBber  of  dajs  from  the  8d  to  the  18th  of  March  is  16 ;  and  fk^ora  the  2d  March  to  the  17th 
^■i*;  hoDce, 

sno  X    0=         0 

350  X  16  =    A,6(>0 
62ft  X  46  =  24,150 

1,175    .     .    )29,70()(25  days  from  March  2d,  or  March  27th  nearly. 

^,^*fiituiee  of  tfane  to  calcuhited  from  the  2d  March,  because  the  first  sum  becoming  due  on 
"««V,  there  is  no  discount  to  calculate  upon  it. 

2.  RXCKONINO  COMPOU.VD  Intrrkst. 
^"fe^From  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  of  all  the  debts  subtract  the  logarithm  of  tho  sum  of  tlie 
FBNDt  Ttlues  of  such  debts,  and  divide  tho  remainder  by  tho  logarithm  of  the  amount  of  £1  in  a 
'^^  ^  ttie  given  rate  of  interest :  the  quotient  will  be  the  equated  time  required.  (JUiilj/,  p.  M.) 
^**pte.— Suppose  A  were  indebted  to  B  in  the  sum  of  £750,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  three 
T^cms ;  namelv,  £250  at  the  end  of  li  year ;  £1(K)  at  the  end  of  2  yean ;  and  the  remaining 
*^tttbe  end  of  4  years ;  in  what  time,  reckoning  compound  hiterest  at  G  per  cent,  ought  tlio 
^*>  to  be  discharged  in  one  payment? 

r,°*^*«  have  the  sum  of  all  the  debts  =  7^,  and  tho  sum  of  theh*  present  values  =  6.14 -913963. 
lunmr  ^j,|,  Axn uitibs.}    Consequently, 

jj^MlNE  (Fr.  Ilermirte,  Ger.  Ifermelin,  It.  Armellina),  a  species  of  weasel 
JJftttte/a  Candida)  which  produces  the  most  valuable  of  the  furs.  It  is  of  por- 
J^  whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  Tho 
^Jnhe  older  animals  is  preferred  to  the  younger.   It  is  taken  by  means  of  snares, 

^J^  mle  b  founded  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  to  find  tho  time  when  the  interest  of  the 
^*wbidi  are  kept  till  after  they  are  due,  to  equal  to  the  itUerest,  and  not  to  the  discount,  uf 
^?*^ich  are  paid  before  they  are  duo ;  this,  however,  to  not  strictly  correct ;  but  since  tho 


|j|^^^  (ntttlee  universally  presto  of  taldng  tho  interest  instead  of  the^  discount  from  sums 


^1  srt  due  at  a  future  period  [Discount],  wc  above  rule  to  generally  adopted  in  business  jw 
r**"^*  '^**'  *'*d  convenient  pmctical  approximation.    The  bubstitution  of  interest  for  dbcuunt 

uS^"***  ^  ^"^  advantage  of  the  debtor. 

*>  Mr  Bafly*s  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  (p.  92),  an  anal>'tical  formula  is 
P^fvUch  Mings  out  the  trui*  value  for  two  sums ;  but  where  they  are  more  numerous  tlie 
2*™>»  becomes  too  complicated ;  and  there  to  no  rule,  fit  for  general  use,  by  which  we  can  obtain 
jmsdvahics  when  simple  interest  only  Is  reckoned.  Where  compound  interest,  however,  is 
S'S****  ^  ^vue  eqoated  time  may  in  all  cases  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the 
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and  aometiiiies  shot  with  blant  arrows.  The  ermine  of  the  best  quality  Lb  pneond 
only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Eurooe  and  Afda.  An  animal  called  the  ttooL  a  kind 
of  ermine,  is  said  to  be  found  in  r>^.  America,  bat  it  is  yery  inferior  to  the  Eoiopeu 
and  Asiatic. 

ERRORS  EXCEPTED.    [Acx»u?it.] 

ESPARTO,  OR  SPARTO,  a  plant  (SHpa  ienaeisrima)  growing  in  Spam  nd 
Africa,  anciently  held  in  esteem  for  the  manufacture  of  cor&ge,bat  now  nesriy  ii 
disuse,  except  in  the  countries  of  its  production.  It  is  found  wild  in  plaoM  w 
barren  as  scarcely  to  produce  any  other  spontaneous  yegetation.  At  the  pretent 
time  it  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  yarious  purposes,  especially  in  the  manufiMitin 
of  a  kind  of  shoo,  or  rather  saudal,  called  alpergatet^  much  worn  by  the  CatahsL 
The  sparto  of  Africa  is  very  inferior. 

ESSENCES,  either  ethereous  oils,  in  which  all  the  ftaffranee  <^  yegetable  pn- 
ducts  reside,  or  the  same  combined  and  diluted  with  alcohoL 

Essence  of  Beroamot  or  Lemon,  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  lemon  nd 
bereamot  orange,  by  expression  of  the  rind.  It  is  yellow,  flnid,  yery  fragmti 
anais  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the  use  of  perfumers. 

Essence  op  Spruce  is  prepared  by  the  decoction  of  tne  branches  of  the  firtne. 
It  is  of  the  colour  of  treacle,  out  not  so  thick,  and  has  a  peculiar  bat  not  nnpkiaDt 
taste.    It  is  imported  from  America,  Norway,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

ESSENCE  D'OKIENT,  a  beautiful  gUstening  matter  obtained  from  the  seilff 
of  a  small  riyer  fish,  the  blay  or  bleak,  called  in  French  ablette,  a  species  of  Qt 
prinus.  It  is  found  principally  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  and  is  used  m  the  mm- 
racture  of  artificial  pearls. 

ESTRICH  (Fr.  Duvet  (Tauirttche.  It.  Penna  maita  di  «lr(Mwo),the  foe  left 
down  which  lies  immediately  under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finer  kind  ii 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  beayer  in  the  manu&cture  of  hats;  theeoanr 
is  sometimes  fabricated  inte  a  species  of  cloth. 

ETHER,  a  volatile  fiuid  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  an  •fld* 
Ethers  are  of  different  kinds,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  Ac,  each  being  distil* 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  acid  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  most  common  is  solpbai' 
ether,  a  transparent,  colourless,  inflammable  fluid,  of  a  yory  fhtgrant  odour  tod 
hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  eminently  volatile,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  ptp^^ 
an  intense  decree  of  cold.  Sp.  gr.  about  740.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  oih  vd 
resins,  anil  for  a  variety  of  medical  and  philosophical  purposes. 

EUPIIORBIUM  (Fr.  Euphorbe,  Arab.  Aka  nafsah^  Farjwan  Gholdc  kalt\^ 
resinous  substance  produced  from  several  species  of  African  JSuphorlna,  and  iBf/9 
particularly  from  a  kind  gro\\ing  on  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  imported  fivi^ 
Alurocco,  and  occurs  in  tears  or  roundish  and  oblong  masses;  odour  yezywnk* 
and  taste  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  afterwards  acrid  and  corrosive.  Eai^ifif' 
bium  is  a  strong  medicinal  dru^  ;  the  cathartic  quality  being  rather  too  rifon** 
for  European  practice.  It  is  said  tliat  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  greatly  valued  by  vio 
native  tanners,  and  that  to  its  singular  effects  the  leather  of  Morocco  owes  its  c1b» 
pre-emintMice. 

EXCHANGE,  a  term  that  is  used  in  reference  to  those  transactions  l>y.^^'^ 
the  debts  of  persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  liqoidi^ 
without  the  transmission  of  money  ;  being  employed  by  merchants  both  to  doa^' 
iiato  the  bills  or  negotiable  iiL^truments  by  which  transactions  of  this  kind  vo 
conducted,  and  the  varying  price  or  course  of  such  instruments  in  the  mtfl^* 
The  nature,  constitution,  and  negotiation  of  Bills  op  Exchange  having  be** 
already  explained  under  that  head,  the  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  »i* 
explanation  of  the  principles  by  which  exchange  transactions  are  regulated ;  ^ 
which  will  bo  added  practical  tormula)  for  the  ordinary  calculations  that  occ»^ 
in  such  transactions. 

A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  addressed  to  a  person  residing  abn*** 
directing  uim  to  pay  a  determinate  sum  of  foreign  money  to  the  person  in  wb0^ 
favour  it  is  drawn,  or  to  his  order.  The  amount  of  foreign  money,  therefoN) JJ^ 
be  paid  is  fixed  by  the  bill ;  but  the  amount  of  British  money  (or  money  of  ^ 
country  in  which  the  drawer  resides),  to  bo  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  bul,  is  V 
no  means  fixed,  but  is  continually  varying.  . 

The  causes  which  influence  these  variations  will  be  best  explained  by  ^'^'^ 
separately  the  circumstances  determining  the  price  of  bills ;  namely,  firrtt  tf*^ 
value  of  the  money  in  which  they  are  to  bo  paid  compared  with  that  with  '"•'^ 
they  are  bought,  termed  the  nominal  exchange ;  secondly,  their  abundioM  <^ 
scarcity  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  termed  the  nti  ^^ 
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^;  i^ifle  the  combined  cflfoct  of  the  re^l  and  the  nominal  exchange  will  be 
wms  eonsidered  in  treating  of  the  computed  exchange. 

The  Nominal  Exchange. 
D  eoliu  in  which  the  monies  of  account  of  different  conntries  are  reckoned 
fenerally  not  onlv  in  denomination,  but  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  conse- 
It  ui  exchangeable  value.  Moreover,  some  comdtft  of  silver,  others  of  gold, 
the  ruble  is  uie  money  integer  of  Russia,  the  guilder  that  of  Holland,  the 
that  of  France,  and  the  pound  sterling  that  of  Britain.  But  the  ruble  con- 
utrly  twice  as  much  silver  as  the  guuder,  and  the  guilder  about  twice  as 
u  tlie  franc,  while  the  pound  sterling  is  represented  o^  a  gold  coin, 
irslttive  value  of  the  monies  of  different  countries  is  m  general  determined 
&g  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  or  pure  gold  contained  in  the  coins  which 
the  principal  media  of  payment,  or  le^al  tender,— alloy  never  being  taken 
eeoont;  and  between  two  countries  employing  the  same  metal  for  their  stand- 
bt  iorn  of  the  money  of  either  of  the  two  which  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth 
oaely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  that  is,  contains  precisely  an  equal 
t  of  silver  or  gold  of  the  same  fineness,  is  usually  termed  the  Far  cf  Exchange,* 
wn  two  coontries  employing  the  one  silver  and  the  other  gold,  there  can  be 
viable  par  of  exchange,  as  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  is  subject  to 
ition;  but  as  this  fluctuation  has  a  very  limited  range,  it  has  been  customary 
UDS  a  par,  founded  on  their  average  prices  in  the  market, 
he  United  Kingdom,  gold  coin  being  the  legal  tender,  there  is  properly  no 
'  exchange,  except  with  the  United  States,  bicily,  and  a  few  of  the  minor 
ttrkets  on  the  Continent,  where  the  established  media  of  payment  also 
t  «f  gold.  With  countries  or  places  which  use  silver,  only  an  average  or 
dmate  par  can  be  stated.  In  the  valuations  of  foreign  monies  in  the  present 
this  approximate  par  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportionate 
of  gold  to  silver  is  as  15M  to  1 ;  standard  gold  being  estimated  at  its  fixed 
•iee  of  £3, 17s.  lO.^d.,  and  standard  silver  at  its  average  market  price  of  5s. 
nee. 

the  two  terms  of  comparison  between  the  money  of  one  place  and  that  of 
r,eiie  is  fixed,  the  otlW  is  variable.  The  place  whose  money  is  reckoned  at 
ed  fvioe  is,  in  eommeroial  language,  said  to  receive  the  variable  price ;  the 
a  said  to  give  the  variable  price.  Hence  the  higher  the  exchange  between 
'O  places,  the  more  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  receives  the  variable  price ; 
rer.the  more  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  variable  price; — the  oxcnango 
ttia  to  be  favourable  or 
mount  of  the  currency 
t  of  foreign  payments.  \ 
cs  and  centimes  for  £\  sterling;  and  taking  the  par  at  25 francs  34  centimes 
I  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent,  m  favour  of  London  when  it  rises  to  26  francs 
^inifls,  and  about  5  per  cent,  against  London  when  it  falls  to  24  francs  7 
es, 

Meing  a  par  to  be  established,  the  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  price  of  bills 
by  one  country  upon  another  will  arise  principally  from  an  alteration  in 
ipt  or  fineness  or  the  coin  of  either  of  the  countries,  or  an  alteration  in  the 
iHnint  of  Uie  currency  of  either  country,  without  a  corresponding  alteration 
eommodities  to  be  circulated.  When  tne  currency  of  a  country  is  dei>re- 
whether  from  degradation  of  the  coin,  or  from  relative  overissue,  it  is  im- 
e  that  the  same  amount  of  it  should  purchase  the  same  sum  of  foreign  money 
*e  its  depreciation.  A  bill  on  a  foreign  country,  being  in  fact  an  order  for 
Bt  of  a  given  sum  of  foreign  money,  will  not  do  sold  unless  for  such  an 
led  amount  of  tho  depreciated  currency  as  will  counterbalance  the  diminution 
^e;  in  other  words,  foreign  bills  will  bear  a  premium  in  proportion  to  tho 
jation.    In  the  same  manner,  a  bill  on  the  country  whore  the  currency  is 

t^cltirition  of  the  Intrinsic  pur  of  exchange,  which  is  that  Riven  in  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
BBiltee  of  the  Ilonae  of  Commons  in  ItilO,  and  generally  understood  by  merchants,  is 
I  to  by  eooDomlsts  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  malce  allowance  fur  the  difference  in  value  of  tho 
iaetab  in  different  countries,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  enioyed  by  some  in  Y)n>curing 
■Ms,  from  their  vicinity  to  tlie  mines  or  otherwise ;  but  the  dnfcrence  in  value  thus  occa- 
■  tafltBcml  very  trifling,  murticularly  in  Europe,  throughout  which,  according  to  the  late 
■oUd,  gold  finds  its  level  to  within  k  P«r  ceuU ;  and  the  above  is  the  only  sense  in  which 

*  PIT  can  be  emplovcd  in  showing  the  average  relative  value  of  the  currencies  of  different 

*  oy  eonpurison  of  their  cohw.  For  the  practical  purpows  of  tho  bullion  merchant  or 
PitpeCBlator.  however,  the  par  of  the  day  must  be  carefully  deduced  from  the  market 
'  tbt  mttak  Id  the  manner  explained  below  (page  SfH)). 
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depreciated  will  be  bought  abroad,  where  money  retains  its  yalae,  for  a  mmk  ka 
nominal  som  than  the  amount  for  which  it  is  dnwn;  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  it 
a  discount. 

Honco,  after  a  par  of  exchange  has  been  established,  an  alteration  in  the  t»1m 
of  money,  whether  it  arises  from  degradation  of  the  coin,  or  depreciation  of  the  eois 
or  paper  from  relative  overissue,  wul  alike  affect  the  price  of  a  foreign  bill,  aad  ke 
made  evident  by  an  unfavourable  nominai  exchange. 

In  the  process  of  restoration  of  a  currency,  after  being  depredated,  it  is  tamAj 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  phenomena  will  be  reversed. 

The  Real  Exchange. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  market  price  of  Idlli  u 
affected  by  tneir  abundance  or  scarcity,  compared  with  the  demand  for  than  oo 
which  depend  tho  alterations  of  the  real  exchange  ;  and  as  in  treating  of  the 
nominal  exchange,  we  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  subject  distinct  from  the  ml 
exchange,  by  supposing  the  price  of  foreign  bills  to  be  unaffected  by  any  nm* 
tion  in  their  abundance  or  scarcity  ;  so  in  tracing  the  effect  of  tiie  twl  exchufe 
we  shall  suppose  the  state  of  the  nominal  exchange  to  remain  unaltered,  and  tw 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  in  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries,  when  neither  of  themiB* 
ports  from  tho  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  exoorts  to  the  same  coontrj,  tk 
Dills  drawn  hy  the  merchants  cxportin/e[  produce  will  exactly  equal  in  amoiut  the 
bills  drawn  on  tho  merchants  importmg  produce,  and  thoir  mutual  debits  u^ 
credits  will  bo  liquidated  without  the  transmission  of  coin  or  bullion.*  In  (Ui 
case  the  supply  of  oills  being  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  they  will  neither  beu 
a  premium  nor  be  at  a  discount,  and  the  real  exchange,  however  the  nomiulei- 
chango  mav  alter,  will  be  at  par. 

But  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  exports  and  imports  are  so  exactly 
equal  as  to  leave  no  balance.  When  the  imports  are  in  exce^  and  more  pay- 
ments have  to  be  mude  than  received,  tho  importer,  rather  than  incur  the  enose 
of  transmitting  coin  or  bullion,  will  bo  induced  to  give  more  for  a  bill  of  excnaqfi 
upon  a  party  m  the  creditor  country  than  the  sum  for  which  it  is  drawn.  A  cob- 
petition  will  thus  be  created  among  the  purchasers  of  bills  upon  the  creditor  coao^i 
and  the  holders  will  refuse  to  part  witn  them,  except  an  additional  price  be^pTSi 
as  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  In  the  creditor  country,  on  the  eos- 
trary,  there  vr\\\  be  more  persons  holding  than  there  are  wanting  bills,  and  the 
excess  above  the  demand  can  only  be  converted  into  coin  or  bumon  by  sendtoK 
them  to  the  place  upon  which  they  are  drawn.  But  this  operation  involving  the 
expense  and  risk  attending  the  transit  of  the  bullion,  the  holder  of  a  bill  on  ths 
creditor  country,  if  he  be  desirous  of  couverting  it  into  money,  will  be  contflBt  t» 
receive  something  less  than  its  amount.  There  will  therefore  be  in  the  creditor 
country  a  competition  to  sell,  and  bills  will  bo  at  a  discount  in  proportion  to  tbs 
supply.  The  premium  in  one  country  will  correspond  with  the  discount  in  tte 
otiuT.  But  neither  the  premium  nor  the  discount  can  for  any  long  time  exeeea 
the  expense  of  transmittini'  bullion,  which  therefore  forms  the  natural  limit  to  tho 
fluctuations  of  the  real  cxcnange  between  any  two  countries. 

Tho  transit  of  bullion,  however  (unless  from  countries  producing  the  predflfl* 
metals),  rarely  occurs  except  in  small  quantities :  international  accounts  tf^ 
never  closed  ;  and  various  facilities  exist  for  warding  off  such  a  ^ate  of  tbii^ 
as  would  take  place  if  a  periodical  settlement  were  enforced  as  in  accounts  betweem 
individuals. 

Isty  Tho  tcndcncv  of  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  real  exchange  is  to  stimnlito 
exportation  and  check  importation.  Commodities  which  would  only  just  pif 
with  exchange  at  par,  would  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  induce  exportation,  wbsf^ 
tho  exporter  could  secure  1  or  2  per  cent,  more  for  tho  draft  upon  his  for^ 
debtor.    On  the  other  hand,  an  imported  commodity  which  was  only  just  f^T^ 


*  The  bnbinco  of  trade  and  the  balance  of  pimnenta  are  here  assumed  to  be  identical,'-*  ^-r.  j, 
sition  truu  in  the  general  case,  and  convenient  for  illustration.  When,  however,  two  oountri**''* 
to  cicli  other  on  unequal  tcmiii  of  credit,  theite  two  balances  may  be  materially  different;  aaj**** 
it  in  hv  the  bnljince  of  pa^Tiients  that  the  nmrket  rate  of  cxclianf^>  is  regulated,  their  distiDCoaB 
must  be  borne  in  mind, — mc»re  especially  in  reference  to  the  cxclianf;ea  of  this  oountiy,  in  *52 
the  exporters  almost  invariablv  allow  a  much  longer  credit  than  is  received  by  the  impcvten.  1^ 
balance  of  trade  between  the  iJnited  States  and  Great  Britain  is  believed  to  liave  been  in  fctoar* 
the  latter  from  the  date  of  planting  the  first  Hritish  colony  in  America.—of  hue  years  to  thesBio0* 
sometimes  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  or  upwxmls ;  yet,  owing  to  the  lunger  credit  aili>*|^ 
by  our  traders,  tho  exdiange  has  not  alwa>-s  been  In  our  favour,  but,  on  the  contnryi  has  !>•**• 
controlled  by  the  bahince  of  payments  as  frequently  to  have  been  against  u^ 
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vhen  ezohan^  was  at  par,  would  cease  to  yield  a  profit  sufHcicnt  to  induce  impor- 
titioQ  when  toe  im[>orter  shonld  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  forci^  bill  if  he 
ranit  one  to  his  foreijy^  creditor,  or  a  discouut  added  to  the  invoice  price  if  his 
cnditor  dnws  upon  mm.  Thus,  bv  the  stimulus  to  exi>ortation  the  supply  of  bills 
ivwld  be  increased,  while  by  the  check  to  importation  the  demand  for  those  bills 
voold  be  lessened  ;  both  causes  operating  to  restore  the  exchan^  to  its  natural 
level  or  par.  In  the  same  manner,  a  favourable  exchange  will  act  as  a  duty  upon 
exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  upon  importation.  In  the  case  of  the  nominal  en- 
cun^,  however,  these  effects  would  not  be  produced,  as  the  same  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  which  renders  the  exchange  unfavourable,  and  causes  foreign  bills 
to  sell  at  a  premium,  must  increase  in  an  equal  degree  the  price  of  all  commodities; 

hi  exporting  during  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange,  it  is  plain  that  the 
■Rchaot  wU^  as  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  his  business,  select  those  commodi- 
tiswhich.  b^des  the  premium  afforded  by  his  bill,  will  give  him  the  greatest 
poAt  by  tne  difference  of  price  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec 
tint  these  exports  must  ^nerallv  consist  of  consumable  produce,  and  not  bul- 
flOB,  which  of^all  commodities  is  that  which  is  subject  to  the  least  variation  in  its 
**»  price.  **  The  annual  quantity  produced  from  the  mines  is  very  nearly  con- 
>^--it8  distribution,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  transported,  is  exceedingly 
■mm,— audits  value,  and  consequently  its  real  price,  throughout  Eurone  at  least, 
BBrt  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same.  Unless  then  the  bounty  afforded  by  the 
J^Toonble  state  of  the  real  exchange  were  greater  than  the  expenses  attending 
^tensit  of  bullion,  it  would  be  of  all  others  the  commodity  least  likely  to  be 
*>l(cted  by  the  exporting  merchant.''    {Blake  on  Exchanqey  p.  21.) 

3d[,  This  natural  tendency  of  the  exchange  to  correct  itself  is  promoted  by  the 
fations  of  the  bill  mercnants,  who  study  the  exchanges,  not  only  between  the 
^M  at  which  they  reside  and  all  other  places,  but  also  between  all  those  other 
pen  themselves,  oy  which  means  they  are  ^nerally  enabled  to  realize  a  profit 
By  buying  bills  in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another  ;— in  this  way  preventing 
J^  neat  fiJl  in  the  price  of  bills  in  tnose  countries  in  which  the  supmy  exceecu 
«•  demand,  and  any  great  rise  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  happens  to 
^  deSeient.  Sometimes  exchange  operations  are  conducted  with  little  outlay  of 
^MteL  Thus,  if  a  bill  merchant  in  London  can  sell  a  bill  on  Amsterdam  at  half 
jp^  oent.  premium,  and  buy  one  at  Paris  at  half  per  cent,  discount,  and  with 
flatter  buy  one  at  Paris  on  Amsterdam  at  par,  he  will  have  gained  1  per  cent. 
y  the  transaction,  without  the  employment  of  any  capital ;— the  bill  remitted 
^^  Paris  to  Amsterdam  arriving  in  time  to  meet  the  bill  drawn  there  upon  hia 
^Qvncpondent.  Again,  a  bill  merchant,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  premium 
^  the  exchange,  may  obtain  a  credit  abroad  upon  which  he  may  draw  bills, 
^J^  the  calc&tion  that  at  some  future  and  not  very  distant  period  he  will  bo 
J^l^torepkice  the  funds  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange,  and  thereby  realize  a  profit 
7  the  operation.  The  central  points  for  such  transactions  are  Hamburg,  Amster- 
Jtti,  Vienna,  Paris,  New  York,  and  above  all,  London,  the  great  money  change  of 

3i  A  variety  of  other  expedients  are  also  occasionally  adopted^  particularly  in 
JJJ  United  States^  where  the  extension  of  credits  by  the  consent  ot  tne  foreign  cre- 
ywnpon  allowing  interest  for  the  extended  term,  and  the  transmission  of  public 
Jl^i^M,  bank,  rauroad,,  and  canal  shares,  are  all  well  known  levers  in  the  mc- 
J*™«m  of  trade,  by  which  the  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  payments 
^&^  an  exportation  of  bullion  is  frequently  neutralized. 
^~S  When  all  these  measures  fail  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  bills,  and  the 
^yganexeeeds  by  a  very  small  amount  the  expenses  of  the  transit  of  bullion,  its 
^Pjvtation  wiU  immediately  commence  ;  for  the  same  uniformity  of  value  and  of 
{"l^^^whloh,  as  already  noticed,  would  prevent  bullion  being  exported  before  tho 
^'Ifrm  exceeded  those  expenses,  would  be  the  very  cause  why,  as  soon  as  tho 
J?J|^&  had  exceeded  that  point,  it  would  be  immediately  chosen  as  the  most 
?SWw  for  exportation,  more  especially  in  the  greater  exchange  markets,  where 
r^hjiIUoa  merchants  are  generally  distinguished  for  intelligence,  largo  capital, 
!%thennall  profits  upon  which  they  transact  their  business.  Tue  foreign  debt 
??J^wen  bejpn  to  be  paid  by  the  bullion  merchants  exporting  to  take  advantage 
^  tile  Dremmm,  and  their  competition  will  soon  bring  dovm  the  real  exchange  so 
*"  Bo  longer  to  afford  a  profit  upon  the  export  of  this  article.  Tlie  exporters 
^^^IJJURunable  produce  will,  during  this  period,  co-operate  with  the  bullion  mer- 
^^^i^  i  and  wuen  the  latter  have  ceased  to  derive  a  profit,  the  former  will  still 
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continae  their  operations,  till  the  exports  hare  been  SDch  as  to  ooQnt«b 
the  adverse  debt,  and  render  the  quantity  of  foreign  bills  in^the  market  aq 
the  demand. 

5/A,  Only  a  small  part,  however,  of  an  unfavourable  balance  can  be  li^ 
by  the  transit  of  buUion,  as  its  exportation  cannot  take  plaoe  to  tmj  ooami 
degree  without  affecting  the  market  prioe  of  that  article  itself ;— raising  it 
country  from  which  it  is  sent,  and  reducing  it  in  that  into  which  it  is  &m 
that  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  difference  of  price  in  the  home  and  1 
market  were  but  iust  sufficient  to  induce  the  bullion  merchant  to  expor 
clear  that  after  the  change  has  taken  place,  the  exportation  of  bullion  UBt 
same  rate  of  exchange  wul  cease.  **  The  transit  of  bullioD,"  says  Mr 
^  from  a  high  or  low  real  exchange  is  an  unnatural  transit,  not  arising  fr( 
wants  of  the  country  into  which  it  flows,  but  depending  solely  on  ^e  prmti 
a  temporary  pressure  for  foreign  payments  afiords  to  the  Dullion  merdu 
tlio  sale  of  foreign  bills ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  that  has  produced  th 
porary  influx  subsides  (an  event  that  will  sooner  or  later  necessarily  ttke  pi 
the  import  of  such  ordinary  produce  as  is  wanted  for  the  pnrpoees  m  consul 
and  increased  enjoyment  or  the  people)^  the  superfluous  and  nnnsed  quan 
bullion  that  has  been  accumulated  will  flow  back  ftrom  the  country 
its  abundance  has  rendered  its  real  price  low,  to  those  nations  from  whin 
been  uimatnrally  sent,  and  where  its  scarcity  will  have  rendered  its  set 
hi^h."  (P.  33.) 

licnco  it  appears,  that  whenever  there  is  a  balance  of  pa3rmcnt8  due  by  a'ec 
the  real  exchange  will  become  unfavourable,  and  the  price  of  foreign  bills .wi 
a  premium,  andvicff  versa ;  that  the  natural  limit  to  the  amount  of  this  pr 
is  the  expense  of  the  transit  of  bullion  ;  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  that  poi 
export  or  ordinary  produce  will  bo  forced,  and  its  import  restrained  j  sotl 
reai  exchange  can  scarcely  bc^dn  to  deviate  from  par,  vrithont  calling  mto  ai 
principle  tliat  will  correct  its  deviation. 

The  Ck)MruTED  Exchange. 

The  computed,  or  actual  course  of  exchange,  depends  on  the  combined  ef 
the  nominal  and  real  exchange.  ThoM  beine  perfectly  independent  of  each 
it  is  obvious  that  if  both  are  favourable,  or  l)oth  unfavourable,  the  comoifi 
change  will  denote  their  sum  :  that  if  the  one  is  favourable  while  the  otncr 
favourable,  it  will  express  tlieir  difference ;  and  that  it  may  bo  at  par.  t 
neither  the  real  nor  the  nominal  exchange  arc  so,  provided  the  unfavouraoh 
of  the  one  bo  counteracted  by  the  favourable  state  of  the  other.  The  state 
exchange  at  any  particular  period  is  best  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  tb 
ket  witn  the  mint  price  of  bullion  ;— the  excess  of  the  former  above  the 
affording  in  genersil  an  accurato  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  enz 
Thus,  if  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion  at  Loudon  and  New  Yoric  e 
corresponded,  and  if  the  value  of  bullion  were  the  same  in  both  places,  the  m 
exchange  would  be  at  par,  and  whatever  variations  might  occur  in  the  co» 
or  actual  course  of  excuange,  would  have  to  be  referred  to  fluctuatious  in  tl 


^. ..«.  ...  ^,^  „  *  v*^-  „«.«  proves  that  New  York  currency  is  depreciated  lOpei 
and  consequently  tne  nominal  exchange  between  Loudon  and  New  York  n 
10  per  cent,  against  the  latter.  Again,  if  while  the  value  of  New  York  cm 
was  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  British  currency,  the  computed  or : 
course  of  exchange  between  London  and  New  York  was  12  or  13  per  cent.  a. 
the  latter,  it  would  show  that  the  r^a/ exchange  was  also  against  New  York 
extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  :  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  computed  exchange  wa 
6  or  G  per  cent,  against  Now  York,  it  would  show  that  the  real  exchange  wi 
4  per  cent  in  its  favour. 

The  oscillations  of  the  exchange  are  now  unimportant  compared  with  wha 
were  during  the  last  war,  when  most  of  the  European  governments  resorted 
convertible  paper  money,  which,  by  its  overissue  and  consequent  dcpred 
disturbed  the  nominal  exchange,  while  the  real  exchange  was  generally  » 
less  influenced  by  remittances  tor  the  maintenance  of  troops  abroad,  or  onac 
of  foreiffu  subsidies.  At  present  the  rates  in  WetenhalVs  "  Course  of  tb< 
change,"  given  below,  are  all  expressed  in  currency,  either  metallic,  or  di 
convertible  into  metallic  money,  except  those  on  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  B 
Ayree,  whore  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  depreciated  paper  ;  the  oozreoc 
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Deonurk,  Sweden,  and  Norway  consist  chicflv  of  depreciated  paper,  but  these 
Cflontries  hare  seldom  a  direct  coarse  with  liOnaoD,  their  exchange  Dosmess  being 
generally  transacted  in  banco  through  the  medium  of  Uamburir.  The  real 
exehaageis  now  also,  in  ordinary  times,  maintained  with  considerable  steadiness; 
the  chief  floctoations  to  which  it  is  liable  arising  from  the  effects  of  favourable  or 
n&Tmiable  seasons  on  the  customary  produce  of  tlie  land.  In  this  country  a 
Meient  harrest,  actual  or  anticinated,  leads  directly  to  a  demand  for  bills  on  the 
ftniga  wheat  ports,  and  indirectly  to  a  demand  for  paper  upon  all  places  which 
InUeMmneroial  intercourse  with  such  ports,  or  throuffn  which  remittances  may 
be  mads.  T%ie  unfaToorable  exchange  thus  produced,  occasions  commonly  an 
CMtation  of  bullion ;  but  it  is  eyident,  on  the  principles  already  explained,  that 
tui  flbx  ean  be  only  of  limited  amount  and  temporary  duration. 

.  Beodee  the  dronmstances  now  explained,  the  price  of  a  bill  will  of  course  be 
nflofl&eed  by  the  credit  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  by  the  time  which  it  has  to  run. 
In  tiie  actual  negotiation  of  bills,  howoyer,  any  small  difference  of  time  is  not  taken 
^  coaaideration,— a  bill  at  90  days'  date  frequently  bringing  as  good  a  price  as 
OKat  75  days'  date.  Short  bills,  tnat  is,  bills  at  sight,  or  at  snort  sight,  which  is 
IBBVilly  3  oays*  si^ht,  do  not  usually  Sear  a  price  higher  than  long-dated  bills, 
pneortioDal  to  the  mterest  for  the  difference  of  time,  as  the  latter  are  preferred  for 
fttoiiige  speculations,  from  their  affording  an  opportunity  to  wait,  if  it  should  be 
judged  expedient,  for  an  improvement  in  the  rate. 

uthtt  cooidry  the  buying  and  selling  of  bills  on  foreign  countries  is  conducted 
J7  Mwn,  all  such  transactions  centring  in  the  metropolis.  In  London  the  days 
wthe  nei^tiatioii  of  foreign  bills  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  Foreign  post- 
^  The  broken  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants,  and  discover  whether 
H*7  an  buyers  or  sellers  ;  and  a  few  of  the  more  influential,  after  ascertaining 
w  state  of  the  market,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  grater  part  of  the  transac- 
yp^  are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  particular  bills  may  be  subject  to  from 
ueir  high  or  low  credit.  For  the  bills  they  buy  on  one  post-day,  houses  of  esta- 
hudied  credit  nay  on  ihe  following  post-day,  wnen  the;^  receive  the  second  and 
uizd  hois  of  the  set :— foreign  bills  being  usually  drawn  m  sets  of  three.  The  bro- 
ttn|e  charged  on  buls  is  1  per  mille,  or  y'gth  per  cent. 

pa  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  market  rates  for  bills  on  all  the 
PJjwipal  foreign  cities,  with  the  current  prices  of  bullion,  are  published  in  Weteu- 
hall'a  **  Course  of  the  Exchange,"  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 
CouRSK  OF  EzcHAjroB,  LoxDOW,  Fbbbuart  11,  1840. 


.  Tim*. 

jl^tadnn 3  m/d. 

?tt«i  strict rfiort 

«wrdim!; 3  m/d. 

d"**w^. 


{Jowl 

§2:.""!'.*^*-::::.:::::.fm7d. 


.3  m/d. 


S^ 

g^wt  (Maine) 


lUtem. 
19 

IS 
IS 
19 
13 
13 
95 
25 
25 
25 


KvfJiiiAliaai. 

Florin*  and  Btivere  for  £1. 

Florins  and  Stiver*  for  £1. 

Florins  and  Btivers  for  £1, 

Florins  and  Stivers  for  £1. 

Marks  and  Schillings  Banco  for  £1. 

Maries  and  Schillings  Banco  for  £1. 

Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1, 

Batzcn  for  £1. 

IloIlnrB  and  Groschen  for  £l. 

Florins  and  Kreusers  irfcctive)  for  £1. 

Florins  and  Kreusers  for  £1. 

Tuscan  Lire  and  Centesimi  for  £l. 

Lire  Nuove  and  Centesimi  for  £1. 

Lire  Austriachi  and  Centesimi  for  £l. 

Pence  for  6  Lire  AustriachL 

Pence  for  1  Neapolitan  Ducat. 

Pence  for  1  Oncia. 

Fence  for  1  Dollar  of  Plate. 

Pence  for  1  Dollar  of  Plate. 

Pence  for  1  Dollar  of  Plate. 

Pence  for  1  Hard  Dollar. 

Pence  for  I  Milreis. 

Pence  for  1  Milreis. 

Pence  for  1  Silrer  Ruble. 

Pence  for  1  Paper  Milreis. 

Pence  for  1  Paper  Milreis. 

Pence  for  1  Paper  Dollar. 

Pence  for  1  Dollar. 

Pence  for  1  DoUar. 

Nkb  or  BuLMow.— Foreign  gold  in  iMirs  (standard),  per  ounce £3  17    9 

ttN«rlnbHi(itMidRi4) 0   A  0« 


7 
10 

10 
30 
25 
31 


yff.v:." 

22» 26 

SSRAj»s(?) 5 

^S2^ 21d/s.  46 


60  d/d. 

.usance 
.60  d/ a. 


4» 
H 
5 
5 
12 

13* 
40 
65 
65 
70 
IfiOi 

0 

4 

6 
60 
80 

0 
47 
4U 
123 
37 
36} 
36 
48 
54) 
55 
371 
27 
26 


461 
46 
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Wlicn  the  exchange  hecomcs  more  fayoonUe  to  London,  the  fbici 
tho  upper  put  <^  the  list  will  rise,  the  sterling  rates  in  the  lower  par 
when  tne  exchuige  becomes  less  fiiTOuraible.  the  former  will  fall,  ue 
rise.  Again,  the  tendency^  of  bullion  is  to  fall  in  price  as  the  ezcfaa^ 
favonraUe,  and  to  rise  as  it  becomes  unfarourable. 

Thb  Inlaxd  Exchamoe.— The  principles  now  explained  are  all  ap 
the  inland  exchange  ;  but,  in  the  united  Kingdom  at  least,  the  unflRn 
the  currency  renders  unnecessary  any  comparison  between  the  ndne  d 
at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  with  its  ralue  at  the  place  when 
paid ;  while  the  constant  intercourse  maintained  between  Had  diffiarentj 
countrr  prejrents  those  fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  market  price  of  s 
laland  remittances  are  generally  conducted  by  bankers,  who,  dt  Imrim 
London  and  other  cities,  are  enabled  on  all  occasions  to  supply  the  < 
their  customers.  The  great  centre  of  the  inland  as  well  as  of  the  fatfi^ 
is  London,  occasioned  partly  by  its  immense  commerce,  and  by  its  eonai 
ing  of  liank  of  England  paper,  for  which  the  notes  of  the  oountry  bu 
dcred  exchanseablo,  but  chiefly  by  its  being  tho  seat  of  the  goremme 

glace  to  which  the  reyenuo  is  remitted.  Owing  to  these  dronmstanees,  tb 
etween  the  capital  and  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  inrariably  in 
The  premium  for  bills  on  London,  or  rather  lettors  of  credit,  Uie  ftti 
inland  remittances  are  now  chiefly  made,  is  usually  commuted  for  a  I 
of  time,  termed  the  Par  Date,  The  par  date  for  remittances  to  Lc 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (exdusiye  of  the  3  days  of  grace),  b  20  dayi 
J^ndon,  oills  or  letters  of  credit  on  these  places  are  commonly  granl 
charge.  In  LiyerpooL  the  banks  draw  on  London  at  21  dayr  date ; 
alHo  at  7  days'  sight,  cnarging  i  per  cent,  of  commission.  In  Dublin  a 
bills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days*  date,  and  letters  of  credit  are  gr 
premium  of  ^  per  cent. 

FORMULiE  FOR  EXCHANGE  CALCULATIONS. 

The  rules  for  performing  exchange  calculations  haying  been  alreac 
plained,  under  tno  head  Chain  Rule,  we  shall  here  coimne  ourselyei 
a  selection  of  formula) ;  giying^  in  the  flrst  place,  those  applicabk 
remittances,  and  afterwards  a  few  examples  in  indirect  exchanges  a 
operations. 

DIRECT  EXCHANGES. 


LONDON  ON  AMSTERDAM, 
fixcbonge  19  fl.  4|  iClTm. 
1000  florins? 
1   florin       =        SO  stivers. 
844A  sUven      =      £1. 

Or  loAol  t>  tt«  tame  t 
Excli.  12  fl.  821  cents. 

1000  florins? 
1   florin      =         KN)  cents. 
12221  cents      =         £1. 
AtMoar.  luOO  florins  =  £91,  IGs. 

LONDON  ON  PARia 

Exch.  25  fr.  85  cts. 

lOOOfrana? 
I  fisne       =  100  cents. 

2565  cents        =  £h 

Ans.  1000  fiancs  =  £38,  18b.  Bid. 

LONDON  ON  HAMBURG. 
Ezch.  ISmks.  12  schilL  B'^ 

1000  marks  B«»^? 
1  mark  B«>-     =        I6  schillLtua. 
220  schillings      =       £\, 
Ant,  lOUO  Bm-  marlcs  =  £72, 14a.  6id. 

LONDON  ON  LUBEC. 
Rxpti   /  ^  Hambmi^,  13  mks.  12  schilL  "B^ 
^cn-  \0n  Lubec,  24  per  cent. 

KNX)  current  marks  ? 
124  cor.  marks      =     100  marks  B«» 
1  mark  B^       =       16  schilUnss. 
220  schillings        =     £1. 
Am.  1000  cor.  marks  s  £58, 9i.  7d. 


AMSTERDAM  ON  LON: 

Exchange  11  fl.S5e«ili 
£100? 
£1  =  1196  00 

100  cents      =  1  flo 

Annccr,  £100  =  11S5  florins. 

N.B,  The  stiver  is  retained  in  the 
not  in  the  Amsterdam  ooozao  of  exe 


PARIS  ON  LONDOK 
Exch.  25  fr.  10  etii 
£100? 
£1  =     8510  est 

100  cents      =  1  fta 

Ant.  £100  =  2510  francs. 

HAMBURG  ON  LQNIX 

Exch.  13  mks.  7  schDL  S 

£100? 

£1  =      215  scfafl 

16schlllinn   =         Imarl 

Ant,  £100  =  1343  marks  12  sehll 

LUBEC  ON  LOND03 

Vrrfi   /OnHambuxx,  13mks.8 
*^*cn-  \  On  Lubec,  23|  per  cent. 

£100? 

£1  =        216  seh 

16  schUl.  Ba     =  1 BM 

10<)  marks  B<^    =         I23|ei 

Ant,  £100  =  1«7  cor.  rnksTfidi 
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>If  ON  TIENKA. 
IOforiu4knii9en. 
lOOOfloriM? 
=      OOkraaen. 
n  =    £1. 
£W.6i.9d. 

)N  ON  VENICE. 
zdi.47paQoe. 

1000LlNAus.r 
t,    =s       47p«Dce. 

kmT^  jSs*  19k  9|d. 

ON  ON  MILAN. 
SlLire  AoftriafChi. 

10(H)  Lire  Ana.  ? 
n.  =    100  oentedzni. 

=    £1. 
An.  =  £32,  fia.  8d. 

)N  ON  NAPLES, 
idi.  41i  pence. 

lOOOdneets? 

=       4U  poice. 

=     £1. 
m  =  £171*  17^  6d. 

ON  ON  LISBON, 
uli.  541  pence. 

iooo;iM)oor 

ss         641peDce. 
=         £1. 
b  =  £SS8,  2s.  M. 

>N  ON  BERLIN, 
eh.  7  Pnus.  doL 

lOOO  P.  D.  ? 
loOar    =     aogroscben. 
\  =  £1. 

a  =  £148, 17a.  l{d. 

»N  ST  PETERSBURG. 
cch.37i  pence. 

lOOOniblea? 
=       37i  pence. 
£1  Bteriing. 
a  =  £156,  fie. 

N  ON  PALERMO, 
(cb.  1S3  pence. 

lOUO  oncie  ? 
=     123  pence. 
=      £1  sterUng. 
=  £512,  lOs. 

)N  ON  MADRID, 
zch.  37  pence. 

1000  Reals  ▼.  ? 
n       =       17  Reals  plate, 
t         =       37  pence. 

=      £1  sterling. 
rate  and  by  17*  and  divide  by 

I  ▼.  =  £10,  48.  Od. 

N  ON  LEGHORN. 
£  T.  30,  60  cents. 

1000  lire  T.  r 
=  100  cents. 

£L 
r.  =  £32, 13s.  7d. 

»  ON  NEW  YORK. 
i  p«  cent.  Premium. 

$1000? 
m.       =       $100. 

=  £9  sterling. 

esOl,  15s.  lOid. 
txSti.  461  pence. 
$1000? 
B  461  pence. 

K  £1  sterling. 

ei9S.  15s. 


VIENNA  ON  LONDON. 
Ezch.  9  florins  48 ! 
£100? 
£1  =        588 

60  kreosers    =  1  florin. 

Ans.  £100  =  980  florins. 

VENICE  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  48  pence. 
£100? 
£1  =         840  penee: 

48pence        =  6LlreAiia. 

Am.  £100  =  3000  Lire  Austriache. 

MILAN  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  89  Lire  30  cents  Aos. 

£100? 

£1  =r       8930  centesimL 

100  cent.   =  1  Lira  Ana. 

Ant.  £100  =  8930  Lire  Aostrlachi. 

NAPLES  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  610  granL 

£Too? 

£1  =     610  sranL 

100  grani    =        1  ducat. 
Ant.  £100  -  610  ducats. 

LISBON  ON  LONDON. 

Excb.  57  pence. 

£100? 

£1  =       840  pencek 

57  pence     =  1  aooo. 

Ant.  £100  r:  421  ;i^053w 

BERLIN  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  6  P.  D.  24  groeeben. 
£100? 
£1  =        804  noscben. 

30  groeeben    =  1  Pruss.  dollar. 

Ant.  £\i»  =  680  Pmisiaa  dollars. 

ST  PETERSBURG  ON  LONDON. 

Excb.  38  pence. 

£100? 

£1  =240  pence. 

38  poice         =  1  ruble. 

Ant.  £100  =  631  rubles  58  oopecs. 

PALERMO  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  60  tari. 

£100? 
£1  =  60  tari. 

30  tari        =  I  oncie. 

£100  =  200  oncie. 

MADRID  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  36  pence. 
£100? 
840  pence. 


Ant. 


£1 


8  Reals  plate. 
32  Reab  vellon. 
diTide  by  tbe  rate 


36  pence  = 

17  Reals  plate     = 
Multiply  by  61440,  and 
multiplied  by  17. 
Ant.  £100  =  10039  Roals  v.  7  marayed. 

LEGHORN  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  £  T.  30,  10  cents. 
£100? 
£1  SterUng  =  3010  cents. 

100  cents  =  1  Tuscan  Lbra. 

Ant.  £100  =  £  T.  30ia 

NEW  YORK  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  7i  per  cent.  Premium. 
£100? 
£9  sterling  =  $40 

$100  plus  prem.      =  $1071. 

Am.  £100  =  $477-78  cts. 

ExcL$4-80cts. 

£100? 
£1  sterling  =  480  cents. 

100  cents  =  $L 

Ant.  £100  =  $48a 
■pica  of  tbe  premium  method,  given  above,  tbe  fixed  par  of  4a.  6d.  per  dollar  It 
qolTaltttt  proportion,  £9  =  $40,  aooording  to  usage  in  exchange  calcalaiions. 
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MONTREAL  ON  LONDON. 
Kicfa.  15  per  cent.  ftanlmiL 

dElOOHoini? 
£9fteriiiig  =  £lOemmj. 

plusprem.     /       -  flI5can«i. 

Aru.  100  tteriing  =  £127.  Ua.  7d.  euncney. 

JAMAICA  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  15  per  cent.  Pranium. 

£l<WftcriiBg? 

£5  sterling  =  £^  caneDcv. 

£1U0  currency,  \      _         «,, 

pluaprem.      /      -        *"** 
Am.  £l00  8terliBS  =  £161  eorreDey. 


LONDON  ON  MONTREAL. 
Ezdi.  17i  per  cent,  premium. 

^U-OO  currency? 

£10  currency  =        £9  cterlinr. 

Ahs,  £1000  currency  =  £765, 1S&  2d.  sterling. 

LONDON  ON  JAMAICA. 
Exch.  18  per  cent.  Premium. 

£lu«0  currency? 

£7  currency  =  £5  atcrllnjr. 

Ant.  £10lH>ciuTency  =  £605,  68.  6id.  sterling. 

INDIRECT  EXCHANGES,  OR  ARBITRATIONS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Arbitration  of  Exchange  is  the  operation  of  finding  a  proporiional  rate  between  two  piMb 
throuj^  any  intermediate  place  or  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  mettiod  of 
drawing  or  remitting.  When  there  is  only  one  intermediate  place,  it  is  said  to  be  a  Bai^  Ja¥r 
tration  ;  when  more  than  one,  a  Compofund  Arbitration. 

In  practice  the  comparison  is  made  with  a  variety  of  arbitrated  rates,  in  order  to  find  wfaelhff 
any  indirect  paper  affords  a  better  rate  than  direct  paper,— «llowanoe  being  made  for  the  diffareaes 
of  interest  or  discount  between  the  direct  and  indirect  bills,  and  the  addJtfonal  duuges  attoftf 
the  latter,  as  brokerage,  stamps,  and  commission.  The  commiadon  to  an  agent  varies  frooisbsil 
i  to  i  per  cent.  acci>rdinx  to  apeement ;  but  the  small  rate  of  profit  yielded  by  excfaaags  tptalf 
tions  leads  to  their  betnx  chiefly  conducted  on  joint  account,  or  between  bcancbes  of  the  sans  ats* 
bUahment,  so  that  Uie  charge  for  commission  u  generally  avoided. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS,  THROUGH        LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM.  THBOUGI 

IIAMItrRG.  MADRID. 

Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  London  Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  Loodoe 
and  Paris,  when  the  exchange  of  London  on  and  Amsterdam,  when  the  exchange  of  Loiite 
Hamburg  is  13  marks  IS  schillings  Banco  for  £1 ;  on  Madrid  is  37  pence  for  1  dollar  of  plsts;  aai 
and  that  of  Paris  on  Hamburg,  184  francs  50  that  of  Amsten]amonMadridl00fioiUMj9eerii 
centimes  for  luo  marks  Banco.  I  for  40  ducata  of  plate. 

£1? 

asOschinings  Banco.' 

1  marc  Banco. 
18450  cents. 

1  franc. 


£1 

16  schillings 
100  marcs  Banco  = 
luo  cents  = 

Ant.  25  francs  37  cents. 


£1? 
SAOpeneft 

Idolkrphta 
STSmaravedli. 

Idnoit 

10075  ceoti. 

1  florin. 


£1 

37  pence  = 

1  dollar  plate  =: 
375  maravedis    = 
40  ducata  = 

100  oenU  = 

Ant.  11  florins  85  cents. 
In  the  Simple  Arbitrations  now  stated,  althou^  the  exchange  is  said  to  be (Aroi^a  thiid  plsM.7^ 
it  is  commonlv  effected  by  the  remittance  of  bills  upon  the  intermediate  place,  to  the  pbee  «te* 
the  fund  is  to  W  created  f— as,  for  example,  by  the  purchase  in  London  of  bills  upon  Hsml«l| 
and  the  remittance  of  such  bills  to  Paris ;  thb  operation  bein^  leas  complicated,  and  atteededw 
fewer  clmrgcs  tlmn  remitting  direct  paper  to  Hamburg,  and  cither  having  the  proceeds  fortart* 
to  Paris,  or  onlcring  the  correspondent  there  to  draw  for  them  upon  Hamburg. 

Comptmnd  Arbilrationt  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  liability  to  unfovourable  dumges  beeo00 
greatly  incrcasod  when  more  than  three  places  are  concerned  in  the  operation ;  besides,  fevlMiif 
of  business  are  capable  of  so  £sr  extending  their  negotiations. 

ARBITRATIONS  OF  BULLION. 

Arbitration  of  Bullion  is  the  oneration  of  deducing  a  rate  of  exchange  fh)m  the  prices  of  baOi^ 
In  two  places,  in  order  to  determine,  by  comparison  with  the  rate  borne  by  bills,  wh^er  the jrf 
cious  metals  can  bo  exported  or  imported  to  advantage.  The  data  required,  besides  the  pf*^* 
are  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  bullion ;— the  niodo8  of  expressing  which,  in  this  and  otberco^ 
tries,  are  explained  under  Mbasurka  and  Wkiohts,  and  the  heads  of  those  countries resip<c(iv(^' 

In  the  following  equations  the  variahle  terms  are  dbtinguLshed  by  an  asterisk ;  the  otherSi  l*^ 
invariable,  are  in  each  case  compounded  into  a  fixed  number  which  may  be  used  in  all  *>i>'*| 
arbitration!!.  The  result  of  the  equation  for  New  York  is  shown,  both  according  to  the  ne*  •"" 
the  old  methods  of  quoting  the  exchansre. 

LOMK)N  AND  NEW  YORK.  I  LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM. 

Bar  gold  in  London  is  77».  9d.  per  ounce  stand- !  Bar  silver  in  London  is  GO  pence  p«roi.«J»^ 
ard:  regmrod  the  arbitrated  rate  of  exchange  ard;  in  Amsterdam  104*  florins  per  pood  toj- 
produced  by  its  export  to  tho  United  States,  for  required  the  arbitrated  rate  of  exdMOfc:  *J 


coinage  at  the  rate  of  2321  grains  of  fine  gold  for 
the  eagle  of  $10. 


£1  Bteriing  = 

*77l  shillings  = 

12  grains  stand.  = 

232\  grains  fine  = 


Ant, 


£1  sterling? 
20  sliillings. 
4K(>  grains  otand. 
1 1  grains  fine. 

%U). 

77l2378f)«4_    FiJtedNo. 
$4*87.43  per  £1  sterling. 
900 
40M388-87|0g 

1091    '__  pcr£lOOster. 
0r  91  per  cent.  Premium. 


(diao^ i  -J 
Netherlands  pond  being  equal  I'WO  wi|ties,  IV* 
31 '1002  wigties  equal  1  troy  ounce. 

£l  sterfing? 
£1  sterling  =  240  pence.      , 

*60pence  =  1  ox.  stsB<lii» 

40  oz.  standard    =  37  ox.  fins- 

1  oz.  =    31*1002  wigti«i< 

1000  wigties  =         *l04i  floriiii> 

FixtdS^ 


Multiplied  by 
Ant. 


60)6-9^24 

•115070 
104i 
Florins  12ttt  cents. 
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I  nlM  thus  fimnd.  bowerir,  wiD  fall  to  be  oorrected  for  ioterett  and  ehugei, 
ipwed  wUh  the  prksM  of  bUlB. 

JERf  %  oourt  established  in  Elni^nd  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
I7  was  one  of  the  first  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relating  to  the 
fown  were  there  discussed,  wild  the  royal  rcrenues  were  supposed  to 
sre.  As  now  modified,  it  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  wnioh  pos- 
ition in  matters  of  public  revenue,  while  the  other  is  subdivided 
f  eommon  law  and  a  oourt  of  equity.  The  judges  are.  the  Chan- 
beauer  for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  four  otner  Barons. 
w  nas  a  voice  in  giving  judgment  when  the  oourt  sits  in  equity, 
rarely  or  never  ezercis«i,  his  leading  duties  at  present  being  those 
Baanoe.  of  which  he  is  minister.  In  this  last  capacity  he  is  always  a 
ler  of  tne  cabinet. 

JER  BILLS  are  promissory-notes  issued  br  the  Treasurr  under  the 
Parliament ;  and  are  the  form  in  which  the  noating  or  unnmded  part 
d  debt  chiefly  exists.  The  issue  of  these  bills  greatly  facilitates  ih» 
sal  business  of  the  government.  They  are  circulated  at  present  for 
from  £100  to  £1000,  which  are  printed  with  ink  of  diff^nt  colours; 
bills  with  red ;  £200,  yellow  •,  £500.  blue ;  and  £1000  bills  with  bhM^ 
X  interest  from  their  date  until  the  oay  fixed  for  their  payment,  which 
by  advertisement,  and  is  generally  about  a  vear  after  oeing  issued, 
I  either  discharged  or  renewed  for  other  bills,  at  the  option  of  the 
ties  neglecting  to  present  their  biUs  on  the  day  appointed  are  deprived 
i  the  next  opportunity  of  obtaining  new  bills,  or  else  must  submit  to 
latever  premium  they  may  chance  to  bear  at  the  time.  During  the 
lese  bills,  they  may,  after  a  limited  time,  be  paid  to  the  government 
barge  of  duties  and  taxes;  they  are  thus  nearly  exempt  from  the  ride 
1,  and,  as  thev  are  transferable  without  the  necessity  or  a  formal  assig- 
•rm  an  eligible  investment  for  capital  that  may  require  to  be  suddenly 
B.  They  are  so  much  in  demand  hy  capitalists  in  the  metropolis,  that 
I  enabled  to  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  them,  generally  about 
Q  circulation,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  rate  is  ued  at  so  much 
diem,  and  is  commonly  adjusted  so  that  the  bills  shall  bear  a  pre- 
larket.  in  order  that  government  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  incon- 
tving  tnem  returned  in  payment  of  taxes.  Sometimes  the  small  bills 
premium  than  the  large  ones.  Of  late  years  the  rate  has  fiuctuated 
jd.  per  cent,  per  diem,  that  is,  from  £2, 5s.  7id.  to  £3, 16s.  O^d.  per 


ige  upon  either  a  purchase  or  a  sale  is  Is.  per  cent. 

tiroo^  the  medium  of  Exchequer  bills  generally  InTolve  ft  cftlcohition  of  iotereet 

rhoe. 

•I  of  an  Ezdieqaer  bill  for  £M0,  dated  January  6,  and  lold  April  6,  at  OOS. 

£500  BiU. 

10  at  2d.  per  cent  is  lOd. :  and  lOd.  X  91  days  =    3  15  10  Interest 

eOs.  X    6         =  16    0    0  Premium 
0    5    0  Brokerage 

£519    0  10  Whole  colt. 

ities  are  issued  at  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  Palace- Yard,  West- 
niDB.] 

.  term  applied  in  this  country  to  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of  home 
or  production.  Such  duties  were  unknovm  in  England  before  the 
en  tney  were  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament  upon  beer,  ale,  cider^ 
ler  commodities.  This  kind  of  taxation  long  continued  unpopular. 
bes  the  excise  as  "  a  hateful  tax  ;*'  and  Blackstone  states,  that,  **  from 
al  to  thepresent  time  (1765).  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the 
land."  Tnese  opinions  may  nave  partly  arisen  from  the  harsh  and 
manner  in  whidi  the  duties  were  sometimes  levied  ;  but  there  vrill 
Bourers  against  even  beneficial  innovations.  Few  persons,  however, 
leed  to  call  in  question  the  advantage  of  contributing  towards  the 
snses  of  the  country  by  means  of  an  indirect  tax,  though  this  is  an 
ich  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  if  great  carel>e  not  taken 
ctaon  or  statutes  which  give  such  large  powers  as  the  excise  laws, 
iru  at  first  only  intend^  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  souroe>  of 
like  many  other  taxes,  it  was  retained  when  the  emergency  in  which 
ltd  passed  away.  In  1649,  the  Parliament  dechured  that "  the  impost 
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of  the  excise  was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  lery  thai  eonld  be  laii 


M.M.M.,  •.<»  Queen  Anne,  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  the  excise  eompiiaed 
those  which  were  liable  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1797,  the  n 
27:  in  1833,  they  were  reduced  to  15 ;  and  in  1837,  to  10,  their  preeei 
either  by  the  duty  having  been  totally  repealed,  or  (as  in  the  case  of 
coffee,  pepper ,foreign  spirits^  tobacco,  snuff,  and  wine)  by  being  transferre 
partment  of  the  customs,  which  is  enabled  tocoUect  the  rerenne  with  greai 
and  couTenience.  The  articles  from  which  the  excise  rerenne  is  at  pnm 
are.  Auctions,  Bricks,  Glass,  Hops,  Licenses,  Malt,  Paper,  Soap,  & 
Vinegar  ;  and  under  these  h&Buls,  and  those  of  TA&iPP,and  Ketenitb  a 
DiTURE,  an  account  will  bo  found  of  the  different  duties  and  their  prodn 

The  persons  subject  to  excise  survey  may  be  divided  into  five  clasM 
sons  visited  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  **  growing  "  duties^  as  Iff 
maltsters,  papermakers,  and  others.  2,  Persons  whose  license  is  hi|^ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  their  consumption,  as  brewers  and  tobacco  man 
3.  Persons  visited  because  subject  to  a  license  for  dealing  in  articles  i 
excise  duty  has  or  ought  to  have  been  paid,  as  innkeepers,  and  retafl 
or  spirits.  4.  Persons  visited  in  like  manner  because  subject  to  a  lioeu 
ing  m  articles  chargeable  with  customs  duty,  as  dealers  in  tea,  wine,  ai 
5.  Persons  from  whom  no  duty  is  collected,  as  tallow-melters  (as  a  chei 
making),  and  a  few  others.  The  total  number  of  parties  surveyed  in 
Kingdom  is  about  600,000. 

The  Board  of  Excise  is  a  sub-department  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  sad 
to  its  chock  and  control :  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  C3i 
Exchequer  being  the  really  responsible  parties.  It  consists  of  seven  con 
who  have  equal  authority  and  power.  The  chairman  has  a  salary  of 
deputy- chairman  £1500,  and  tne  other  commissioners  have  each  £12 
num.  The  board  is  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  the  serric 
ing  to  about  7000  individuals.  They  appoint  to  offices,  and  pay  I 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  ;  but  the  number  of  each  description  of  ofi 
allowed  to  exceed  that  fixed  by  general  warrant  or  order  from 
sury.  Since  1823  the  Irish  and  Scottish  boards  have  been  consolidati 
Eiij^lish  establishment. 

To  facilitate  the  labours  which  devolve  upon  the  excise  department,  i 
is  partitioned  into  convenient  portions,  known  under  the  name  of  **  co 
the  number  of  these  in  England  and  Wales  being  55.  The  name  of  i 
large  portion  or  the  whole  of  which  is  compris^  within  its  limits,  ; 
some  collections  ;  others  are  known  by  the  name  of  some  great  town ' 
contain.  EsLch  collection  is  divided  into  districts,  usually  into  six  or  se^ 
district  again  is  subdivided  into  rides  and  footwalks  ;  the  former  compi 
of  country  in  which  the  traders  are  thinly  scattered,  and  the  surveyu 
reouired  to  keep  a  horse  :  the  latter  never  exceeds  a  circuit  of  16  mifes. 

The  chief  ofiicer  of  each  collection  is  tho  collector,  who  is  allowed  a  ( 
in  two  or  throe  collections  more  than  one  clerk  is  required.  The  offi 
point  of  rank  is  the  supervisor,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  district;  and  afterv 
the  ordinary  surveying  officers.  There  is  always  one  supernumerary  in  c 
tion,  and  in  many  there  are  officers  called  assistants  and  expectants.  T 
of  collectors  vary  from  £350  to  £550,  the  general  rate  being  £400  a-; 
salary  of  supervisors  is  £200;  of  officers,  £100;  of  assistants,  £85;  of  8 
raries,  £52 ;  of  collectors'  clerks  from  £115  to  £150  ;  of  expectants  i 
When  these  last  are  employed  as  officers,  they  receive  an  additio 
anco  at  the  rate  of  £30  a-year ;  and  supernumeraries  in  like  manner  recei 
tion  of  £38  a-year.  The  collectors  find  securitv  to  the  amount  of  £50 
visors  provide  a  bond  of  £1000;  and  all  other  classes  in  tho  service  give 
the  amount  of  £200. 

Tho  following  is  an  Abridsnncnt  of  the  Statutes  under  which  the  Excise 
ment  is  regulated— 7  &  8  Geo.  1 V.  c.  53 ;  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  51 ;  and  4  &  I 


ComnUuiorurt  and  other  OfftdaU.— The  crown 
b  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirteen  in  number,  for  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  excise  duties  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  they  are  subject  to  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury.  Tho  Treasury  have  the  appointment 
of  a  oomptroUcr  and  audnor  for  the  United  King- 


dom- The  commissioners  appoint  tl 
U>ctors.  oflScers,  clerks,  and  others,  f 
tion  of  the  duties,  not  exceeding  tin : 
by  a  general  order  from  the  Treasury 
mote,  suspend,  and  dismiss  officers, 
their  salaries,  allowances,  and  expcoi 
son,  holding  any  offic«  in  connexioo  wi 
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lin  ezctnble  eommodities,  under  penaltv 
ton  of  hit  offlce»  and  incapacity  to  flu 
r  eooaectad  with  the  exdae.  Any  officer 
td  with  the  excise  who  asks  or  takes  a ; 
nelly  or  iDdirectly,  or  enters  into  an  i 
It,  to  conceal  or  connive  at  any  infringe- 
thc  exdse  laws,  or  to  omit  performing 
,is  liaUe  to  a  penalty  of  £M0,  and  to 
red  Incapable  of  serving  in  any  govem- 
lea.   Tlw  same  pecuniary  penalty  is  in- 

9  any  individual  who  may  corrupt  or 

10  eocrupt  an  office^  to  such  broach  of 
^fim  any  such  punishable  transaction 
MS  between  a  private  party  and  an  offi- 
eetedwith  the  excise,  either  party  ^ving 
onnation  which  leads  to  the  conviction 
h«ii  indemnified.  Where  officers  would 
I  penalties  or  forfeitures,  if  they  are 
'  aave  acted  coUusivelv,  as  above,  or 
4y,  thfy  lose  their  portion. 
WfrtmUeif  4-c.— Every  person  obliged 
1^  act  to  make  entry  of  his  premises 
%does  so  bv  giving  an  account,  accord- 
storms  of  tne  particuUr  excise  act,  to 
V  of  the  survey,  to  be  entered  in  the 
■tiy-book ;  the  penalty  for  omiirion  is 
1  person  emploving  entered  premises, 
nnposes  than  those  for  which  thoy  are 
mfttts  i*lOO.  No  $eamd  entry  can  be 
Btme  of  anv  one  but  a  partner ;  but  if 
on  vacate  his  premises  without  with- 
Us  OBtry,  the  commissioners  may  con- 
Witewn,  and  permit  a  new  one.  The 
il  be  made  by  a  person  who  has  attained 
tf  twenty-one,  and  by  the  real  owner ; 
vsr  makes  it,  or  uses  the  premises,  is 
ie.  Entev  by  a  toint-stock  company  or 
OD  must  be  made  by  the  m<magtr$t  or 
wm  If  they  exceed  that  number.  Every 
•IhUog,  fteee,  or  utensil,  must  bo  dis- 
d  by  a  number  painted  on  a  conspicuous 
,  and  the  proprietor  must  paint  all  fixed 
d  describe  their  direction  and  purpose 
inlsitkni  of  the  surveyor,  under  penalty 

A  book  called  **a  specimen*'  may  be 
I  tai  any  entered  premises,  for  recording 
SB  of  the  officers  who  survey  the  pre- 
Bd  any  person  other  than  an  officer  of 
crolhiK,  carrying  away,  destroying,  or 
aMes  in,  this  book,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 

<~Ponons  carrying  on  business  subject 
regulations  delaying  to  pay  the  duties 
nymded  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the 
^Rie  eoUector,  on  affidavit,  may  grant 
fcr  levying  unpaid  duties,  in  the  same 
Mpeoaltie* are  levied,  reporting  to  the 
ioMTs,  who  may  stay  the  proceedings  or 

Mb 

•  of  exdae  are  entitled  to  enter  on  pro- 
id  for  any  business  subject  to  excise  re- 
S  and  to  take  account  of  and  charge  any 
19  majy  find  chargeable,  at  any  time,  by 
9f;  bat  if  the  entrance  Is  to  be  made 
■•  between  eleven  at  night  and  five  in 
tiaf,  it  moat  be  by  request,  and  in  pre- 

•  eoostable,  unless  a  different  rule  be 
Bd  hj  any  excise  act  api>licable  to  any 
ir  commodity.  All  excisable  commo- 
td  Moisils  used  in  their  preparation  are 
MS  liable  for  the  duties,  and  arrears  of 
Id  penaltiea  and  forfeitures,  incurred  by 
an  who  uses  them,  though  they  have 
to  other  bands ;  but  by  the  last  excise 
ribels  wfaldi  have  been  taken  account 
tefed  with  dutv,  are  not  liable,  in  the 

•  hmifde  pnrenaser. 

Km^— Any  person  connected  with  the 
mw  of  ezcinsMe  commodities  in  un- 
iMiiliia  Is  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £30, 
■bav«  tbe  p«Dalti«s  wlilch  may  be  levi- 


able on  the  proprietor  by  the  act  applicable  to 
the  particular  manufacture;  and  any  officer 
may,  either  at  tho  time  of  discovery  or  after- 
wards, bring  a  person  discovered  in  the  act 
before  a  Justice  of  peace,  by  whom  he  may  lie 
summarily  amerced  in  the  penalty,  or,  on  fail- 
ure, be  imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  three 
months.  On  a  second  offence,  the  penalty  and 
imprisonment  arc  doubled.  The  commi&siuncrs 
alone  have  tho  power  of  modifying  the  punish- 
ment. All  excisable  commodities  and  imple- 
ments concealed  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
revenue  are  forfeited,  along  with  the  vessels  for 
containing  them,  and  vehicles  and  cattle  for  re- 
moving tncra;  and  persons  concerned  forfeit 
treble  the  value,  or  £lUO,  as  the  commissioners 
or  the  informer  may  decide. 

Searckinp  Premisa,  <^c.— Within  the  Ifanits  of 
the  chief  office  two  commissioners,  and,  in  the 
country,  a  Justice  of  peace,  on  an  excii»  officer 
making  oath  of  suspicion  of  excisable  articles 
concealed,  may  grant  warrant  to  search  tho  pre- 
mises, break  down  obstructions,  and  remove  ex- 
cisable commodities,  by  day  or  night,  but  if  be- 
tween eleven  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning, 
only  in  presence  of  a  constable.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  tho  pub- 
nc  at  large  are  required  to  assist.  Any  constable, 
or  other  ministerial  officer  of  the  peace,  refusing 
to  assist  an  excise  officer,  forfeits  £20 :  the  as- 
ristance  may  be  continued  by  such  ministerial 
officer  b^ond  his  Jurisdiction.  Similar  powers 
to  the  above  are  conferred  on  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms. Persons  who  obstruct  officers  or  their 
assbtants  making  seizures,  or  who  attempt  a 
rescue,  or  injure  the  commodities  seised,  forfeit 
£200.  Officers  and  their  assiittants  assaulted  or 
resisted  with  offensive  weapons,  in  attempting 
to  make  selsures,  may  oppose  force  to  force ; 
and  if  in  doing  so  they  occasion  wounds  or  death, 
they  may  be  admitted  to  bail. 

Srized  and  Forfiited  6ood«.— Officers  of  cus- 
toms seizing  excLsablo  commodities,  must  give 
notice  at  the  next  excise  office,  or  to  the  super- 
visor, or  other  officer  of  the  district,  who  must 
take  an  account  of  the  goods,  after  which  they 
cannot  be  removed  without  a  permit.  Police 
officers  seizing  such  commodities,  must  deposit 
tticm  in  the  next  excise  oflice,  unless  when  it  is 
necessary  to  detain  them  for  a  time  as  produc- 
tions in  any  criminal  trial ;  a  penalty  of^  £20  is 
incurred  by  neglect.  Goods  i>roduccd  for  the 
purpose  of^ fraudulently  obtaining  a  drawback, 
are  forfeiti-d,  along  with  treble  the  value,  or 
£'100,  as  the  commissioners  or  the  informer 
may  choose.  Forfeited  goods  are  publicly  sold 
to  the  best  bidder.  No  such  goods  can  be  sold 
for  home  consumption  at  a  less  price  than  the 
duty;  and  if  such  a  sum  is  not  off(a^,  they 
must  be  sold  for  exportation,  destroyed,  or  ap- 

EUed  to  some  public  use.  Goods  condemned  as 
eing  adulterated,  or  mixed  with  prohibited  in- 
gredients, must  bo  destroyed.  Where  no  claim- 
ant appears  for  effects  seized ,  notice  is  afiixed  to  the 
excise  office,  specifying  a  day  when  they  are  to  be 
adjudicated  on.  Within  the  limits  of  the  chief 
ofincc  the  notice  must  be  fourteen  days  after  the 
seizure ;  and  in  the  country  it  must  be  on  tho 
next  market-day  after  expiration  of  six  days,  and 
must  specify  a  day  and  place  for  the  consideration 
of  the  case,  tlie  day  being  eight  days  after  tho 
notice.  The  decision  of  the  commissioners  or  Jus- 
tices may  then  be  given  in  absence,  as  if  the  par- 
ties had  appeared.  By  tlie  last  act,  effects  under 
£15  in  value  may  be  treated  as  condemned  after 
their  being  a  month  unclaimed.  Where  cattle  or 
goods  of  a  perishable  nature  are  seized,  they  may 
be  re-delivercd  to  the  owner  on  his  givuig  secur- 
ity ;  and  if  the  owner  do  not  appear  and  offer  se- 
curity, any  such  property  may,  after  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  days,  be  sold  by  auction,  without  being 


EXr  2S^  EXT 

rxii-.-inr-.-r.  :r  t  r'rr.sr  tiij^  -.r-.  rli.  ir*  ,>i  n-  fCK-cibl- >  CRpt-^^^'^  tu  do  lo  by  Ibe  to 

.«.  I  •£  •-.,  ■..-,%(>•>    :>T  '.!i:  ii:;irb»-.'C  v&iuf.  if  urt.    T!ir  duzmuaatitim  uf  exdie mu 

t:ri  ^n^  -  ''j?i)iT  }?  n  L>  tt^  ••JT.  hk^t  k  ikTiiK?  or  tj.r.rrii  nmii  per.:»hML    Anappou 

h.m  .if  :  r.  T-.Yii-^^'.iT  {.•Tii ;  i.i*  <^a>i^"-.'L  :«  ;ii  tijc  dfC^o'inf  of  iurtiN*  lo  the  nextqi 

hCEu*!.  b'  -.!.!  c^.-iij.ii  .i'::i  ?.-.=-=.. .->... TiJrfc.      w.  r.s.    WIkw  wot  judpueat  I*  fur  Ihi 

/-.* .-.  •  iw..— > .  fcr:  i:.»   .t  k:  *  3«rr:i«i.Tii  :.bii.>r  of  jir.*p«ny,  n  it  nude  dTv<ctUBl 

r*t  7  "  'i-s-.v  :  ■•  fcT.*  T'ir:!.':*    l»-Ti-:;:r. .  ;vr"p.it.  rtr;  l..r  Ai:  ;  and  nhere  it  b  fi«r  a  p 

»«i:.-,i.T.  T    ■. i-t;':*   .<r.-«:-  .■'  :•:   •.-■■::. r.-iw «.»:.-  huiii^e-L^  jx  :o  be  levied  on  the  gM 

*r»>.  .  •  ji  iSH  irjFit:  V    c  ittt  :i,w  .  ii.i-»  .tf  ;i  i  jj»r;i  l.i  isilt .  tot  \t»  ttian  f'kur  or  i 

rr.  »i..    SUV  ■■..:.r*    :■-.!.■  :-.•.";.:  r"    f.r    jm:  vir.:..:    t^-i  dMv»  from  tbe  date  li  the  wun 

i::>.i:    .:'.ur'-:>&i   j:rr-.«e:  •'.(M:f.-L.     Art^.o  :  r  !v;.:r:.  i£ai  sutHn^siitfecs^haTeDotbi 

i^ •.:..•..:■*    ;.- L    ;.-.jir.M»:-o:.>    ? -.xvk:    S:.{,.ri  k  vuravx  ir  imntcd  to  impruon.    Th 

i:  r-«i   .•  r    rv  .Ni=^.:ai^i.>e-i">  v:!!.-.  'tt  cznu    r<i7<s  ^li  :be  cr^ivnmaritoppraiccution 

v"?  :■ ;  .*vf     S.>.  ;ir  .«:•?   .1?  a.-rt  .ij?.;i.H>  ».:"  .^czzi^iOTHTf  mav  fjrbeair  frcon  proM 

jfi.\  :•  -.r*  I'.i^Tir?.    Iri. -n-fc:  ..:.  E:u^:  \'i  pre-  n-»:.»ni   Mizums   i*  r.-minumiie  pro 

•^■i-:  V  -.:  :   :  w-hj. ■:::.»  i.':tir  i:<  .fi-rpf  or  Tl.f  T;^uKir>  zcay  Kftore  Kiium 

«>  .r.-- .  •   :..*.  S.  .itt  -.^^T  :    ihf  j,?'u>s"-;  w.t^a  a^ttT  C'lideninatiitn.  and  remit  penaH 

•  -.  W-.  •  h  s-.-.r  :*^.t  l\^..^ :  r.s  .if  lih  ■.r/..^T-:»a:j.iT..  cc  tJut  iu^lpmetix.    Tbe  coznmMione 

T:;:  t   ".}  ?v.v  »r¥  ti""  .-.fcvf  •Mr-.T.j:  s    jiiiiihl.  !.'•  a  Kici  not  CACMdinf;  eicfatpoioe  ] 

>i  f..i-..r:  -r.^.  i\.m-:  :r  ::i:  .■j.h  .<'  jr.eMv;.::.  r.  i  x  .::>«.  pr.t  n^prk    AD  quosttioDs  as  to  i 

l."r  u.'^^  ■:  iLt  "«i..—    .f  i-.:T'i-  Ti'CJi\:i>.i  :.  lit  ■:'.::«.  i<<iukl-ut*.  fonfoit lire*.  Misuse*.  4 

ii..i.  *^^-  :»il»-.   :..:!->■  '•^--7..:^  1*  f-Si.  .••^rt.  «»».u*.*i;y  tv«  the  juh»dktion  of  tint 

'IL-.  ;:..-::  ii.>-*  vf  r«-.-»". .  t-  i^s  •"uin.tiir  <I  :•;■  or  K\cLequcT.  wuh  the  cioi-pti.  n  of  the 

I.  .  r-.'.  Ut  iM*  -.rTf^  :    ni-.:  t»sr>  '.tr.t  tvt.ih*.  ^lu.'h.  u  abotke.  are  decided  bj  coaii 

cr   yv.TiT  :f  tt-rs  I-f  .i.v-jasC.."i.'  i  i-r  iXiifc<  .Tjurtieo*.   AllprcHwcuiKditin  theCiM 

{■r.>«^ -.-.;::.  rj..    >'.-  c.^..^.r  <■'.  -.  i.;m:  c.^.  &.;:*»  a  chtsuorua^t  be  coomii-uiwl  within  tl 

,»■..'':..■■■.  ;  r  r  far  arj  pi-s.  -  cjjr^ir.c  «:  a  l-a*;-  after  ihe  cau»e  cl  actii:'&.    In  ca«M  1 

r  •«-*_*.;.::  :^  ti:>':  n-ir-ijit^ r.*  vci  i:.  trj  c*«  .iurtiiv*  are  eaipouereil  to  dt-cide,  no 

r-. !a:::j":    :'.-.:  .Ish  .fi.:f:ris*.  l\-rii;:^^!>c.''r.-  cui  hnzit:  thi-  i«ri vecdii:;»  brfure  any 


ix'-^r  »' •!  :*':rr.tT»  a.'v  o-.>x::f-:-irat  «:t:.c&^fr.  fc^n  act  inf;  ui:deT  the  excise  lawgi.  a  mo 

T   :»::i;rti»r.-'.j'i  ihtir  r.^.t  u-  rvciiv-.  .1  |vrt\'«  :ivv  in  wTiiii.cmuM  l»cei*-i'n.  nr.ditnu 

of  \h:  ]''.r.:%'.:}  ,r  f^rft.'.iire.  i-r.  i>.xc%i.;)<.-s.    In  med  wi:hin  three  nior.ih>  af:or  the  ti 

l'.\  •  ri-  .  ■_::  ■  *.  mLrt!  ?  r  &t  :b=  i!.»tar.v  i  f  il.<  tI*  caiue  cf  action  arof«.    If  the  ihibj 

exi-iv.  .  r  .  .-.;■•:  a-v  .  fr..-i.r  v  f  ex.':**'.  t!;c  { r.n.f  rucvfttoiul.  tnMe  corts  are  awardtil  aa 

iJ.a:  i:  •■'*  I  ..w  ps-.d  di.i_T.  or  tha:  tht>  nrk  rot  Ary  ofticvror  ttiher  pir»on  »ho  r\vei» 

(if  a  kr  >1  f.ir  «!  *.h  'i-jTiK  t\'fiMe.  lii<f  on  iht  of  actim.  iua>  ti-nder  &niend»  wiihui  > 

I  r  ;  r:-  •.•■r  or  'nrf..  r.  v'lai'riirs  ihtm.    Tl.«,  ;u>tiv'f»  and  if  ihey  tc  njt«tcd,  tliey  n:ay  be  p 

i.:4*y  E.jt :.'.:«■  ]  -.1  u.'.h-i-  <v  sii  u-  CT  c  f.  ;.rth  ;on  leu*  ^-f  nvtu-n,  and  im  beinc d^*iU(*d  nm 

at  thtir  ii.M.-i;:.r  :  bu:  :l.i*  d^-e*  r  :  txu'.jj  :;■  %trd:ct  willliefuundforthodtfiTidtrr, n 

I  roM<ci:::sr>  f  >r  djuMt*  ihi-  value  ^  f  dut.tf  nc-  Mwis  as  al>ov&    lu  tlie  case  of  a  Kizxn 

f!»c:t-d  ir.  ?..  j.jod.    1:  I*  t  ^  be  il'Mr\i\;  ri.at  the  deoision  isi:ivc-nforthei-l.iiniant.  th«p< 

^•:-]>ar;tti■  h:,'.Tut(-%  aj  pbc^l'Ie  to  xhc  ■l;t!irii;t  ex*  made  the  seizure  i4  not  lial-ie  t"  prow 

ci-^jl-Je   <'.'a-nu'«;;::,-«.    i::.}ow  xhiir    ri-»i-£vti\e  thi.j;;dcorei>on  ttiat  thc-rc  w;i»a|iri>ba 

I'^-T.aMii.:?  ;  :.!.d  nlu  Ft .  l-y  any  y.icY.  aci.  a  )>eral-  fi^r  x-izure ;  and  in  theca^t-  of  u  \i.rdicta 

ty  i-»iu.p.i..«l.  ard.  in  I'lfaul't  cf  iKj::tf*li:iie  pay-  offitvr  fuf  any  fuch  (cixure.  if  the  jod 

mint,  iinjirJM^rii.'T  t  f-'<r  a  iiiniitx:  ftr.id.  th«'  «imiLtr  ripi.ir:,  the  pn>>oeutor  bcoomiei 

Ju.-tice»  cannut  luiii^i.ttc  exi\[t  ul.irt  ti.cy  Are  t.>  onl>  Jd.  of  daiaagu*.  and  to  no  costfc 

EXTECTATIUN  OF  LIFE,  a  phrase  improperly  applied  by  writers 
IriTiirauce  to  tho  awrajre  i>f  fiinhcominir  years  in  the  life  of  an  individa 
explained  in  the  article  Inteiust  and  AnnVities,  it  is  different  from  tho 
probable  life. 

KXI»(>HT.\TI(:>X.      rriSTOMS  KeGI  LAT105S.1 

EXTENT,  WRIT  (»F,  is  a  process  employed  at  the  instance  of  the  en 
attaching  the  body,  gocnis,  or  lands  of  a  debtor.  Extent  is  either  in  chi 
aid.  The  former  issues  aii^ainst  the  crown's  debtor,  the  latter  against  th( 
ot  the  crown's  debtor,  li  is  a  rule  that  an  extent  can  only  be  founded  on 
of  record,  and  so  if  it  be  rtnpiired  on  a  simple  contract,"  and  without  1 
commissiuu  is  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Exehe«iuer,  on  affidavit  of  the  < 
two  cummis.-ioners  who  are  authorized  to  inquire,  with  the  as^^istance  vA 
whether  the  defendant  be  indebted  to  the  crown  in  any  and  what  stun, 
return  the  result  of  the  inquiry  to  the  court.  No  notice  is  given  to  the  dc 
of  the  inquiry.  Where  the  debt  is  on  bond -the  writ  may  ii-iiuo  on  thei 
of  the  bond,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit.  'JTie  affidayit  on  which  an  «) 
chief  is  obtained,  termed  the  affidavit  of  danger,  must  state  the  debt,  tl 
n«;r  in  which  it  aro.se,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  <lebtor' 
tion,  owing  to  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  fiat,  which  is  tl 
rant  for  iwning  the  extent,  may  bo  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  Chanr 
a  Haron  of  tho  Exchequer.  The  ^vrit  is  tested  by  the  Chief  Haron  (in  S 
by  tho  judge  of  the  (>)urt  of  Session  who  acts  as  the  judge  of  Exchequer),  si| 
the  V^ueon^s  licmombraDCGr,  and  scaled  with  the  Exchequer  seal.    This  ia 
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the  tab,  ind  the  Jjooda  affected  sure  bound  from  its  date.    Tho  writ  in  EInglftnd 

direeta  the  Sheriff  to  enter  on  the  defendant's  |>roperty,  take  his  person,  and 

'mifanhj  \nrj  what  lands  and  tenements,  and  of  wnat  yearly  values,  he  had  at 

the  tins  wnen  he  became  debtor  to  tho  crown,  or  at  any  time  since  (or  if  it  be 

«■  t  Bmple  contract  debt,  what  he  now  hath),  and  what  soods  or  chattels,  debts, 

cnditi,  or  other  assets,  he,  or  any  person  in  trust  for  him  or  to  his  use  has, 

ttdteapwaise,  extend,  and  seiie  all  such  property.    It  is  a  peculiarity  in  Scot- 

luMi(the£xcheqner  law  of  which  is  in  other  respects  derivea  from  that  of  £nff- 

hod),  that  real  property  cannot  be  affected  by  a  writ  of  extent.    In  England, 

*  jai7  is  impannelled  to  inquire  into  tho  funds,  and  all  having  an  interest  may 

*netf.   The  effect  of  the  writ  on  third  parties  is,  that  the  property  of  the 

<Mnor  is  bound  by  it  from  the  date  of  the  teste,  into  whatever  hands,  or  for 

^i'hiteTer  consideration  it  may  pass.     AH  the  debtor's  property  may  be  taken 

Oder  the  extent,  except  what  is  necessary  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  exdud- 

l>g  bcatta  of  tlie  Vlougn  if  there  be  other  chattels  sufficient.    Goods  bona  fids  sold, 

vUBgned  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  before  the  teste  (though  the  latter  turn  out 

to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy),  cannot  be  affected,  nor  can  goodls  pawned^  or  on  which 

*&etorhas  been  entitled  to  a  lien,  before  that  event.    By  the  English  bankrupt 

tt^ii  the  crown*s  extent  is  defeated  by  the  choice  of  assignees,  the  estate  imme- 

datety  vesting  in  them.    In  sequestrationfl  in  Scotland,  the  vesting  takes  place 

uVB  the  date  of  the  act  and  warrant  in  fiivour  of  the  trustee.    Where  an  extent 

B  chief  has  been  obtained,  aid  debts  found  due  to  tho  crown's  debtor,  an  extent  in 

chief  ef  the  second  degree  may  be  issued,  and  against  that  debtor's  debtor  an  extent 

bddef  of  the  third  degree,  and  so  on.    An  extent  in  aid  is  issued  for  tho  benefit 

<)f  ft  crown  debtor,  who  is  himself  liable  to  an  extent  in  chief.     By  57  Geo.  III. 

^  ^^7,  fl  4, 5, 8uen  extents  are  prohibited  from  being  granted  for  simple  contract 

dehta,  or  to  persons  who  become  the  crown's  debtors  bv  bond  in  the  course  of 

their  trade,  or  as  snb-distribntors  of  stamps^  or  to  sureties  for  crown  debts,  unless  a 

'nand  be  made  from  them.    Extent  in  aid  may  be  issued  to  the  thira  degree. 

OTof  «i  ExietUt,    TkUTt  Practice  qf  King's  Denchy  i'c.  1042-1083.) 


F. 

FACTOR,  a  commercial  agent  residing  at  a  distance  from  his  principal,  and 
having  the  superintendence  of  some  branch  of  his  emplo^'or's  trade  in  the  place 
wherehe  acta.  A  factor  differs  from  an  ordinary  agent  in  this,  that  ho  does  not 
lepresent  hia  principal,  but  acts  as  a  principal  himself  in  his  transactions  with 
third  parties.  He  is  distinguished  from  a  broker,  in  as  far  as  he  has  the  personal  pos- 
eession  and  management  of  the  goods  over  which  his  superintendence  extends.  The 
&ctor  carries  on  his  commercial  operations  on  commission.  He  receives  condi- 
ments from  his  principal,  and  malces  sales  and  remittances  in  return,  balancing 
accounts  from  time  to  time.  He  may  act  without  disclosing  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal. He  frequently  holds  a  Del  "Credere  commission  [Del  Credere].  Xike 
otner  mandatories,  tne  factor  is  personally  responsible  for  whatever  he  may  do 
exceeding  the  powers  dclcj^tcd  to  him,  and  where  they  are  not  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  his  commission,  his  powers  will  be  limited  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  He  is 
not  responsible  ^  at  all  events  "  (as  it  is  termed)  for  the  safety  of  goods  within  his 
charge,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  liable  for  them  as  if  he  had  insured  them  against  all 
risks;  but  he  ought  to  bestow  on  them  the  same  care  as  on  his  own  proi>erty,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  will  be  amenable  to  his  employer  if  he  do  not.  He  is  not  in  the 
fmieral  case  responsible  for  the  consequences  oi  fLrc,  robbery,  or  other  accident,  but 
tnere  are  precautions  which,  in  certain  circumstances,hc  must  adopt.  One  of  the  most 
inportant  is  that  of  i)rotecting  his  principars  interest  by  insurance,  and  if  he  have 
effects  in  hand,  he  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  comply  with  directions  to  insure,  being, 
on  &Uiire,  himself  considered  responsible.  Where  goods  are  consigned  to  a  fac- 
tor, his  title  to  them,  and  right  to  dispose  of  them,  is  generally  convoyed  in  an  in- 
doracd  bill  of  lading,  but  in  questions  with  parties  pri>7  to  tho  transaction,  it  is 
Md  that  m  letter  of  advice  is  sufficient.  Where  tho  factor  has  absolute  power  to 
•ell,  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading  while  the  ^oods  are  at  sea  will  pass  them  abso- 
hitely,  and  bar  the  principal's  right  to  stop  m  transitu,  '*  and  in  the  absence  of 
frano,  it  leems  that  the  assignee's  knowledge  of  tho  factor's  character  would  not 
mflfeei  hia  title ;  for.  in  order  to  make  notice  material,  it  must  be  notice  of  something 
Sneoiiiistent  with  the  right  of  the  assignor  to  do  the  act  under  which  the  assignee 
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C  1.  Anv  |vr*%nj  intniftoti  wiUi  p)(Kl»  fur  the 
iMi'is^N'  o{  von«ur.uitmt  ur  «ale,  who  slilpa  thuni 
i\i  hU  own  lunu*.  aiul  any  |H*r«ou  in  whoie  nunc 
<\Nsl«  «i\'  »ltiu)HNl.  i*  ilceniod  the  true  owner,  lo 
Ur  «»  Ik*  rniiilo  ilio  ivn«iciuv  to  a  lU'n  in  reipect 
««l  «»«  tM.M;<>  i>r  no<ttii:ihle  focuiity  advanced 
K*r  i!u>  I'.M'  »M  x\w  ivrxm  in  «ho«e  name  **  sueli 
(\vsl«.  «j:\'«.  or  luoTvhaiulistf  riuitl  lie  diipped, 
iM  lu  T\<«)>.-%  I  A  Avx  mi«ni.*>  or  lu'gotialtle  aecii- 
tttt ,  «*r  «v(:ri;ii>*  i\*«vi\i>l  by  him.  to  the  use  of 
»•■.*«  «v"«iC",v.  v.-  tho  I'.ko  iiuinnor,  anil  to  nil 
•■  ,';i  « •.'  •,■  :•:•»«%,■*  A*  !'.  »-.:«,li  |vr>i»n  »rn.'tlic 
%  \  .-  .•*  ■•■  ,■!  «.:.'i  i:»«^%l«:'"  l*rii\iil.il  tluit  at 
.•  :vt.':v  i'  .•  .♦.!*.»•  N.  t':.'  »'  VMCluv  >hAll  nut 
!  %<■  •••...  '  *  ■.'  .■  :•  :  .«f  "ail:::c  V.:M  llu-  |H.'ixin 
I.-  »i'«,\%.-  '■  ii:.  s"  c"  ^••«  j«^.'  >hspiv«l  i*  iu»t  the 
«.  n- »:  .'»»•■. «       *.    .-v  •«  .-*  •.-\  -.u".:|  ij.n  that  the 

\:    «.•  "  n  »■  .'.,.•  :■  4—..    ,  v^Jj  .^:x.  ^.i  sJiijipo,!  Jmjt 

b.v  ri!*i«..»'.  ••  ;  •  ;'  ■■•.  ?  r  the  |ur|H»»o  uf 
,."  ■»  <»M.','"i  ,T  v'.'  .-  '. .  -lifn  of  prvning  the 
•  %«*■•»•  •■.;■,;   ■.■■■    •»  ■   .  ■•.  ;..:•  jvr>.  M  dx>|iutin); 

{        V'-  »  i''»  V  vvv.  •".  cf  A  bill  of  lai!- 

!•*  l-.<  •«•■■;•  .  .  s\  wArr.*::!.  wAreluuKiS 
V  »•.■«,%■."...  %»  •.-'■■^. -\  C-. niiicatt".  or 
»«.•'•»,   \«%     ;•  ;.    «'-.:it  «•  ;'-i:s» v'wnorof 

'•  •■   * k     »   ••  !*"  X*  !o  ivr.ltT  ^alid 

.■  '  V.  V-.  .•.•>•«■:,  .'r  pl■•l,^.»in 

»"»..»  '.V  -  ■  •  •    .«     t»  ».v»". .  tl'ut  tl:.'  uoMcr  i« 


%       ■»>«■•« 
•     «.    •       **• 


V* :    -  :  \\'.iv  V  Likf-.  a*  a 

."■■ ' .  .  •» .   c  *'»  f.tf  ;  *  rvm  in 

•  •■'  ."a"  :A*.~i  t!;t»  ^\»«.Hi* 

.     ."  :  •  i  •  ,"•  u". !  Ix*  ^^'^•.lnu■ 

■    •»•   •.••*:;.•■<    »:!h    tlie  J«>9- 

V  ."      •    .'■•■■!~w.  -J    «::;•. 


con.«l;(iie(l  to  tliem,  the  ctmtnct  tM 
on  tlie  owner,  thouj^  the  purchai 
tliat  he  lias  contracted  with  an  aipei 
Tided  such  contract  and  pajmcnt  be 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  bmrina 
party  hare  not  notice  on  enterlns  i 
tract,  or  nuking  parment.  that  the 
authorised  to  toll  the  goodi  or  reee 
chase-uioncy. 

11  S.  INsrsoni  may  talce  goods,  or  i 
ivory  of  K^oods,  m  pled^,  though 
I  notice  tluit  the  ncTsons  from  whom  I 
I  them  nre  but  actors  or  agents,  ha 
bright  can  be   acquired   in  such  di 
"  than  was  pojiseMfcd.  or  could  or  : 
Imh'H  cnforovu  by  tlie  said  factor  or  • 
tiuio  uf  Riich  fleponit  or  pledge." 

S  6.  Provimon  is  maoc  fur  enablii 
ciivil  to  recover  hb*  property  from 
Iwforc  sale  or  deposit,  or  from  the  nd 
uf  the  e«tate  on  his  factor's  bankiv 
oliiain  the  money  from  the  purchase 
Kile.  »ubjoct  to  the  riglit  of  set-ojf  I 
puri'haser  and  factor ;  and  to  reooi 
pledin>(l  un  satisfying  the  cbUmi  of 
resiHTiin«  it. 

f  7*  Factors  or  nsents  pledging  goo 
to  tliem,  and  applying  the  mooej 
their  o«n  u<o,  **  in  violatlun  of  goo 
witli  intent  to  defraud  the  oi^ncr  01 
!«ueh  goodf."  becomo  liable  to  tn 
not  escei'dine  fourteen  vears. 

i  K.  The  deposit  or  pledge  of  giiodi 
fttr  no  greater  sum  than  is  covemi  bji 
li/ii  i>  'not  considered  fraud  ;  the  ar 
a  bill.  hoHever,  dra«'n  by  or  on  aec 
principal,  isnot  a  debt  by  the  princl| 
A  plt'<1^f  in  thi>$e  ciminutanccsf  unlesi 
I'll  J  when  it  bccumcs  du>?. 


t  \k  '  v^'x  Vv". b'.  '^•/  A*'.-w.i:"  ■ '  iT  :vr  ivniaire  ^iven  to  factors  by  the  i 
»•'    ■  *     ■  *» .  "v.-*  %**'.•  c  vv'.o>  *.  •■lu;  *i:  i.-  lixoJ  by  mutual agrccmem  ortb 

I  \\  '»\*U.  I N  ^y■Ul^l.  •••  :*u*  \*,w  of  H:;knsptcy  in  Scutland,  U  the  pc 
'  » ■  *'' ♦'  sv  .'.  i/o  \t  kt.  y;  i->:A:o  ::'.!  Jk  tn:-i<.v  do  chosen.  He  U  oleotcd 
•o\  .  \  .•»  .;  4'  '".v. » 'A v.. ..■•>,  %:  A  '.ivov.r.jc  hold  oa  a  day  !ipfcified  in  the  writ 
i*..«  >«.\;.  ,..«*.  ,-.•.  •'•1  '  •^'i  -.Va:'.  i-.a:*.;:  or  luore  thau  fourteen  days  frum 
»v.u»M  I'o  %/.v  »  .■..v..l»>  .*<  10  !bo  el'Vti.^n  in  case  of  dispntc.  1 
»o.»\;i\  \\.  .•'.  :-  uo.  si  A  .'.v'.xv'.  his  d::::c*  dovo'.ve  on  the  sheriff-cierk. 
I".*  ii-\s  »♦•  '  ••     •  '.•■•*  .V,  *■  ■  yr»;'«<".-!"i  •••>a*.vo':-;«aad  v-.-uchora,  aud  rem' 
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h  hare  led  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  cotton  manufacture :  and  it  is  in 
n  which  that  manafiicture  is  carried  on  that  the  system  has  occn  bronsht 
Mt  0tat«  of  perfection.  The  last  general  return  respecting  the  number 
a.  and  the  people  employed  in  them,  was  made  in  the  year  1 835,  when  the 
netories  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  32:ib',  of  which  tnere  were  employed 
rafketore  of  cotton,  1304  \  wool,  13*22  ;  silk,  263  ;  flax,  347.  Tlie  number 
of  the  persons  working  in  these  factories  were  as  follows  :— Between  8 
(n, males,  10,087;  females,  10,501 ;  total.  20,588  :  Between  12 and  13  years, 
687;  females,  18,180;  total,  35,807:  Between  13  and  18  years,  males, 
males,  64,726  ;  total,  108,208 :  Abo?e  18  years,  males,  87,299  ;  females, 
Mid,  190,710 :  Total  males.  158,555 ;  total  females,  196,818  :  In  all, 
if  which  there  were  employea  in  cotton  factories  220,134 ;  in  woollen  fac- 
274 ;  in  silk  fiMstories,  30^82  ;  and  in  flax  factories,  33,283.  The  proper- 
lalee  employed  in  factories  is  shown  to  be  much  greater  in  Scotland  tnan 
n  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

arge  proportion  of  the  hands  employed  in  those  establishments,  it  will  be 
trti  of  children  and  young  persons.  There  having  been  reason  to  beliere 
iny  eases,  they  were  tasked  beyond  their  stren^h,  an  investigation  of  the 
in  this  respect  was  made  in  1832  by  a  parliamentary  committee,  and 
tly  br  a  royal  commission.  The  examinations  which  then  took  place 
at,  although  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
naincd  to  render  Indslation  expedient ;  and  in  consequence  an  act  was 
1^  (3  &  4  Wm.  I  v.  0. 103),  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  the  fol- 

non  under  18  yean  of  a^  ihsll  be  al-  '■  nor  more  than  9  hours  In  any  day*  who  ihall  not 
j.i.^.^_oi  ^r-i-wi.  .  ^  ..^  AA  .  w     5^  13  yen,,  ^jj, 

9  9.  Younff  persons  whose  boars  of  work  are 
regulated  shall  be  entitled  to  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday  as  entire  holidays,  and  not  fewer  than  8 
halMiulidays  in  every  year. 

9  11-14.  Children  whose  work  is  restricted  to 
9  hours  a-di^  are  not  to  be  employed  without  a 


1  packing  in  any  place  attached  to  a 
w  UMd  for  any  manufacturing  pro- 
unj  mill  used  solely  for  the  manu> 
ee. 


■kketweenSI  o  dock  p.m.  and  i4  A.if ., 

mAer,  in  any  cotton,  woollen,  wor- 

lai,  tow,  linen,  or  silk  mill  or  fiu>- 

ildUaf,  carding,  roving,  spinning, 

•d,  dressing  or  weavinjg  of  cotton, 

ad,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  or  silk,  either 

rmixed,  in  any  such  miU,  In  any  part 

.  But  the  act  not  to  extend  to  the  medical  certiflcato,  countersigned^  by  some  in 

jblng,  or  bailing  of  woollens,  nor  to '  sp«ctor  or  Justice,  that  they  are  of  the  ordinary 

imployed  therein,  nor  to  the  labour  I  strength  ;  a  certificate  of  age  is  required  from 

rsons  aDove  the  age  of  13  years,  when  young  persons  between  13  and  18. 

{  17-19  Regulates  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
factories  and  superintendents. 

i  20.  The  inspectors  are  to  make  all  rules  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  to  on- 
leraon  under  18  shall  be  employed ';  force  the  attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  8 
i  boars  in  one  day,  nor  more  tuan  hours  daily  out  of  6  days  in  the  week,  of  children 
MM  week.  employed  in  factories ;  from  whose  weekly  wages 

s  shall  bo  allowed,  in  the  course  of  a  «leduction,  not  exceeding  1  penny  for  every 
not  less  than  U  hour  for  meals  to  shilling,  for  Khooling,  may  bomadew 
iff^icted  to  tne  performance  of  12      §  26.  Interior  walls  of  every  mill  to  bo  lime- 
washed  once  a-ycar. 

§  27.  A  copy  or  abstract  of  this  act  to  be  hung 
up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  mill. 

§  45.  The  mspcctors  stuUI,  once  a-year,  report 
their  proceedings  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

RE,  a  common  term  for  bankruptcy. 

from  the  Latin  /erui,  a  holiday),  a  greater  kind  of  market,  held  at  a 
e  and  place,  to  which  people  resort  from  different  and  sometimes  distant 
the  purpose  of  traffic.  Anciently,  commodities  of  everv  kind  were  chiefly 
n:  but  m  modem  times  the  increase  of  towns,  and  the  improvement  in 
of  communication,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminish  their  importance  ; 
I  ooontry  they  are  now  mostly  confined  to  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce. 

Principal  English  Fairs." 


UM,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  bo 
bo  shall  not  be  nine  years  old. 
hOd,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be 
ortthim  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 


Januarp. 
on  Mowbray,  horses  and  cattle. 

Kbnttarjf. 
J,  hones,  cattle. 

March. 
110  days)  miscellaneous. 
» la  2Souch,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 


7-  Higham  Ferrara,  horses,  cattle. 
2;%.  Woodbridgc,  Suffulk,  honi>s. 
29.  Durham,  cattle,  sheep,  horbos. 

Aptit, 

5.  Gloucester,  cheese. 

8.  Pontefract,  sheep,  cattle. 

8,  9,  10.  Uamet,  horses  and  Scotch  cattle. 


tea  of  the  English  lairs  are  tilled  up  as  they  occurred  in  the  vear  1B40 ;  but  in  other 
rttl  aoroetimes  be  different,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  regulated  by  saints'  days,  or 
■IS  of  the  week.    IVhen  the  date  Calls  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  genoally  held  on  the  day 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  or  iVa/mmif,  an  insular  group  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
iboot  300  milea  N.E.  of  Cape  Horn,  between  lat.  51°  and  5*2°  45^  S.  and  long. 
57*  20"  and  61*  4Sr  W.  It  consists  of  two  large  islands,  East  and  West  Falkland, 
ndaboDt  90  ialett.  The  two  former  contain  nearly  13.000  square  miles.  These 
idudswere  discOTered  by  Davis  in  1592 ;  and  small  settlements,  at  diiiercnt  times 
■adeoathon  by  the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  were  soccessiTely  abandoned. 
Bi(ia,riBoe  tM  inerease  of  the  southern  whale  fishery,  and  the  opening  of  the 
SnA  kmavaok  trade,  thev  have  again  attracted  attention,  formal  possession  was, 
ii  1I3S.  taken  of  them  by  tne  British  government. 

iMMtiami,  or  Soleitad,  eontaini  the  amall  Britbh  wttlement  of  Port  Looia.  which  it  lilu- 
M«  Berlcd^  Bound,  at  the  north-eut  point.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of 
■TteiaBeiveley  Sodnd,  with  good  shelter  and  anchorage.  The  principal  pruduction  of  the 
indiittttle. 

VMMUawl,  the  laigw  of  tb«  two  labuids,  is  at  present  uninhabited.  The  part  chiefly  fre- 
^bM  ii  Fort  EfDMrat  on  the  northern  coast. 

Ikmiiludsan  nnronnded  with  good  harbours,  and  the  waters  abound  with  fish,  particularly 
■ipsdM  of  nwDet,  which  is  nlted  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  There  arc  alto  numerous  seal«  and 
M-dtphuris.  The  sUns  <rf  the  former  are  very  valuable,  and  the  procuring  of  tliem  forms  the 
™rfti*ifliniMl  for  veMeb  to  resort  to  the  islands. 

FANE6A,  a  Spanish  com  measure  equivalent  to  1^^  Imp.  bushel. 

FANEGADA,  a  Spaidsh  measure  for  com  land,  equivalent  to  about  1  Imp. 
•wlfljipolM. 

r  ATUOM,  a  measoze  of  length  in  many  countries,  equal  6  feet.  It  is  said  to 
m  been  derived  from  the  height  of  a  weU-proportioneu  man. 

FAUX,  a  Swiss  land-measure,  equivalent  to  7855  English  sq.  yards,  or  65J 
nBMh  ares  ;  6^  faux  =  10  Imp.  acres. 

FEATHERS  for  ornamental  dress  are  obtained  from  the  ostrich  and  a  variety 
<■  tthrr  birds,  the  chief  of  which  are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

^f^featherg  are  procured  in  many  parts  of  Britain  from  common  poultry,  and 
pP.Vuntities  are  annuaUy  brought  from  Limerick  and  other  ports  of  Ireland. 
yp—MaaMe  imjports  both  of  feathers  and  down  likewise  take  place  from  the 
JJJWriei  adjoining  the  Baltic  and  other  parts.  The  most  esteemed  for  beds  are 
gy  <if  thegoQge,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked  from  the  living  animal,  which  is 
^^thriee  a-vear,  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  the  beffinning  of  harvest. 

FE£.SlMrLE,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity; 

^  Bote  flre^aenUy  to  an  English  tenure  of  land,  in  which  seizure  is  granted  to 

'fl'ty  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

./^vNANDO  PO,  a  mountainous  island  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  miles 

7y  the  African  coast.    It  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  fertile  and 
jpaHftl    ~  -         -  -    -  ...... 


j^^RRET,  a  cotton  ware  resembling  ta]>e,  but  mu<?h  stouter,  chiefly  used  in 
Jj^og  or  making  up  articles  of  dress.    It  is  also  made  of  silk ;  and  tliis  last  is 

S^iimes  called  Italian  ferret. 
in»     '^'''»  *^  '^®  English  law  of  bankruptcy,  is  the  act  of  court  by  which  the  nctition- 
}f^  Creditor  is  authorized  to  prosecute  his  complaint  against  the  bankrupt.  By  1  &  2 
5*^.  IV.  c.  56,  §  12,  it  was  substituted  for  the  eommiiaftion  of  bankruptcy,  formerlv  in 
^,  •   It  is  i>>sueu  by  the  I^rd  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice  Chanceflor, 


J^'*  now  cultivated  in  the  fertile  islaiuls  ot  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy, 

p^^ece,  and  France.    It  is  also  groi^'n  with  some  success  in  the  southern  parts  of 

'^i^d,  bnt  seldom  in  Scotland,  except  under  glass.    The  fig  cousi-^ts  or  a  du1i> 

Staining  a  number  of  seed-like  perican)s  enclosed  in  a  rind  ;  and  is  of  a  wirK 

P^le  or  brownish  colour,  vrith  a  sweet  taste.    When  ripe  tliey  are  generally 

vira  in  ovens  to  preserve  tnem,  and  then  packed  very  closely  in  the  small  chests 

tad  baskets  in  which  we  import  them.    The  tree  produces  a  double,  and  in  some 

diflMtes,  a«  in  Syria  and  Barbary,  a  triple  crop  ;  whence  the  great  value  attached 

to  it  in  Eastern  countries,  where  it  bears  fruit  tlirough  a  considerable  portion  of 

the  year.    The  first  ripe  figs  come  to  maturitv  about  the  end  of  June  ;  tne  second 

crop  or  rammer  fig  is  that  which  is  dried  ;  tlie  third  often  hangs  and  ripens  upon 

th»  tree  iller  the  leaves  are  shed. 
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•'-:  :  i;-    •  -thr-rlsj  :V.e  summer  fig,  with  its  nttnitbnt  pwc 

•.    ^:  '  '      Z.LT  ;-.a,u  mark'^t.  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  aciir 

- -r   .    .- Mzyrr.a.    l>ri*.*J  iiirs  alsoform  aconsidcjrabkait 

'  i_  .  l:i  -.  L-.i  :::•?  ?-.":h  ox'  France  ;  bcsidejt  atftirdiiijc,  ai in 

:  ■  1-       '  :  :  v-i  :  •  :'-o  na:ivo  jiopulatiou.    Uf  late  years,  on 

.  1  . :  1 .  •  .:'■.*  - -uaj'iioQ  of  tiiT!?  has  increased  in  this  ronn 

:  ir .     •  .  •  •  .  ■.^.-.  a-y-  xr;  the  tfcatc-r  part  of  which  i<  impoi 

.:-■•,    r  :-..•  >,  •.•!  al-.'U!  "24  lb.*,  each.  Fi^?  arc  also  bm 

•  1    -    •  .  .  ^■..■..L.i:.•^  Karu  in  Portii&al.    These  last  are  mo 

:  /  . . ,      :  1.  r^-.  ir*:.  =  :i-J  lbs. ;  the  Malaga  frail  =  56  U 


»  .  •  —  ■      -  :  •    -  :-—  -■  ^-L." .  -  *  '.  r.t!  u  one  of  the  mo^t  priovniu  cahnitie 

.    .^        -.-•."•■--     ■     .    .■■:-:•    f.^  *:« 'fpr.iTi«.ion^  brwWch  the  widow  of  S 

,.,.■•-  .-.-.-      -.•.;-..  ■■;=.  I..^---:r;n:»  decrc-oil  that  the  Spartan  mcflfh 

:■_-*-  .-'-.  i=-  rc»  ».rtr  the  gerorul  contrilHiti>in*of  taefa; 

■    r      -    •.  ■.  i.     '•     V...  -.-*-.«  .  '  V -:-r\-i  tijrsanuRicleof  Hidintct^tTthiitt 

■  -        I  *;.'T-  ■      -.•:.     y.:l  r  :..::■::.:::.  :i -n  tn  vvndc  this  law  niuat  haw 
.-.  4                   ..    ■-.       ■••::.-...•:        r  :- .  -  ir. .- »^'.  h  d:-ii' ^iwhcd  iho.-««  whu  inf^rawdas 

"»         •     .1 »   ••  ■~i.-. .  I  -^■. :    :  r;rr.«i.J:.  from  which  we  obtain  our  word  ivcopl 

t     .  ■,»..•  .-.-^  ■:       ■.-.  :     : .-;        .  ".  ::.e  }  pjOt»»ion  •>  in  honour  of  Itei-chu.  ai 

w"  »-  ■  -w  ■    -f  ■>■—«:-:;   ^.^  s"'  tave  derived  his  cnrpiilcno}  andvu 

..     7-.  '      •■  -J      Al.  :~.'^  ..r:.:n:«t:kncf.*  iotlioate  tliat  the  tiij  ci^ntrib 

.         •-.-  ^     ■.  •-    .        -:-■;»    --..^ '-.L-* -.I'.W  attMiint  fur  tLi«  fmnithefiKility 

...■.->-    •:-.:.:.    T-Lr^:  ir-.." — "  It  i«  probahlo  tluit  if  the  frv« 
.    -  •    *  '.    ■'      :  ?  .-"u-:-.-.  I'v  tre^  wiiiiiii  1h>  more  cxiviiHVelyniliiv 

J      -.-*.■  i."   :' f  -•     rr.  :  vifs.  U'.::  it  w.^uld  ikvnifromouruldvn 

.  ■.-'.♦    -   ;.  .7     ■  :..■•  pr:<-.r.i  dav,  ih;'t,  fpim  sorov UKKiatM 

■.-.•.  -■•:.■.»■/    f.r  :Lt  frirr.  IsLrp.' eay*  PiitoL"    {Lit.  ^ 

:  . '.  V- :  '-.".>.  :  "•    :  . :  i  ^  l::  .  :y  ■.  !*  :>.-:  >. A:.o!-Rut  (Corifluf  avcl^ana\  prodn 

•    -    .     >     ■     '  -    -        '  -  ..  L-i  vl.z.i:-.-  whore  it  ^row*,  and  partly  by  cah 

•    .  -     -  ■  .  i.  r      ...  ■.'• .  . ':l=:  :'.  :.■.:.  li:t  i*  at  least  double  the  In, 

%i       >.,--.'•'  ^  V  -         r- .  -ir^-.  >:  i!':ho  .*iieviis  is  the  cob-nat,vbic 

•■       ■      \^          -     •  ."._?:  r-:.-:  vi:f-.r>  in-m  the  others  only  in  the f 

,  •  -  -.-^    .   ■•• .  r>  j.:  :?.-:  i :.-.:>  ot  the  brariche.-s.    In  thiJ  country, 

■   .     ,•  •  "•  r    r  S.?:  v.T'.i.r*:  ■■.  i  in  the  OMinitv  of  Kent,  cspeci 

,  ^      ^'.      -  -■      ■:.     -     .. I. :.:..?  .-.ro  p'own  fur  tlie  London  market 

:'.■.':",  ":'r    *•  ■  >.     "i-.r.  Fti't'n.     It.  Lime.     For.  At 

v.  »  -    •.       -•?■.  r  ■• -A.:'.  :i,:h  up^n  the  surface,  for  cuttiws 

^  ■•  ".  .:  ?  ■  >:.i:     s.     Wli'^n  the  tooth,  fi»rinc«l  bva  A 

.     ».  .  .\  .  ...-    -  ■;■..  >•  ::..  ..:'.  y  arc  proi^rly  termini  file«i;1bntw 

; ,      .     :•  •....•■■     :"  rr-    :  .,  :r..ii  .".ihr  pyniiiid, thoy  arccalWra? 

.      .  ■•  .  x     .-.■-%•      :  .:    :  :.-  t:\.    Oi  hlo?  thv^rc  :"irc  two  variet 

.     \               .V.  •  ■  ■     -     .  «  r    <  .. :"  ihr^.rp  i  !;:•'*.  ajiit  arinjj  like  pars 

t      .,».,;.     .  .  •■  ■            ^  ..r-.  .r  --.•:Vy  a  v.wu'l  seriv*  of  .similar t« 

..      ••  7.  -   -•       '::•■•:.•:  -v-.-.-'i  tV-r  the  har<Kr  metal-?,  ^t>cl 

■  ,  ':      »    ■    ..  -     !  •'.    ..:>'..    '.  :\  ■.  "r']:::.:t..i  thtir  dti;Tcc5of  finew 
...  -               .  ..•            :..    r  -x:  :•■ ::.:?  i-i  tli-.*  smoot/t:  then  the*rf 

:.■..'.  :".  ••■.•  ■r.  a  h'S^y  square  file  UM-d for 
,-.:,..  v  ..  ^-  -w  Tv  "■.•.  y  ..r  :.'-.-  -i."?:! :;.:•» i-h./d  by  th.ir  shape. a*  1 
'■  ■\  •'■'-'.  "  r-. .  ■  r  "^  ".  ".T. •.;.-:  r  \::.y[.  T;.oc«';.r*- rkintl."  are  made fi 
;:  .  .  r  v.  v!v'.;  ". "  -  .-.  i'"  • '..  i".  -  !■::■.:•:  i  •!' I:".-  K'u>>:an  iron  called 
-.i' '  •  »■>■«•.•  *.  >  •..-  V  ■  x  v».  \l"  .'.r-;  •  \-  '.!•:■.:.  "i:;e  f::i-t  Luuca-Iurc  files, 
\»  .'..'.'.:'.. ■.'x.*.-,  .".  :■•■.'.  V  :'.  \'.>:  >•■•■  ■..-':  ir  n.  v;.lt- J  li'^np  L  or  Iianncmi 
\i  ^..^  ^. ....— ^  ■  -.^  '  N.  ■  ■■.  »  :  •:  :  ■  ■  :■  ;-.rt"  Tin  i'.-.i.*  i»ivralii»n  of  filc-cotl 
^  »  !■  .k'  :•  ".  ^. '  :  :  .  ■.'.:"  ••.  *■.>•.  :  .  "■.  -  *.  .•.■■:•■'..  :>!.il  :ill  thr  ln'-'t  CiiUtinin 
:  . ..:  I  >  •/.  ■  :  ■  •:.  l"  v  ■  ■• .:  r .-  >' .  :..  ^ :'  :l:c  v.ai.l.-.-  of  J?hettivld.  and 
f^-.r  kv.iU  ..r  .  \:- --^ .';.  •  ..:■.  .\Z  W:  r:":  _:•■:!  a:  d  Vn-cott.  in  Lincaali 
rj'.-t.l'Osi  :■.•-  i:-y.z  '..s.  i  ":  '•.:'.::•:::<:  iiv..:i'.i::.p  it  hoaic,  are  largely  exi-i'ited. 

FlUr-VKMS.     'IV.N.1 

FlUK-WOKKS  iKr.  /  •.  .•  :"■--.-'.  ■.  ^^r.  rr'..r'-rTAv\  well-known  dcr! 
»-'*rj  o-ed  .»f  txj'l">:^  ■  e  =:*  >■.:'  '.».-.  -• :  ■  r.i  '.\  if  c-iil'^'wderaloiit'  wiih  inm.sli 
1  -jpr,  and  /:::■-•  t:!:::.:'.  ror  .  ea-.n:  ■. -r.  Ui-^jw-kd-.-iu,  ai;«l  b.n:i«blark.  IT*^!' 
uui-ic^!  into  tl're«:  c'.a>-  * :  l**.  T'^o-;'-  t  ■  le  svt  • :!'  u»h.ii;  :hc  cround  :  -•/.  Th* 
w!;ii-h  J.re  >b«'i  up  iiil"  th-  :::r;  .■'-:,  lh<  -•  whic-h  :ul  ui<\iu  or  Ludcr  iLc  water, 

FiKKlS",  an  Endi^h  XLcu-'ire  «.f  cajacity  Low  di-u-vd. 
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FIRLOT,  an  old  Scottish  com-mcasuro  cqniy&lent  to  one- fourth  of  the  Boll. 

FIRM,  the  titie  under  which  the  buBincss  of  a  mercantile  company  is  carried  on. 

FISH.  FISHERIES.  The  term  fishery  is  applied  to  those  places  where  fish 
are  ttxAi  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  an  important  article  in  commerce. 
Grau  Kritain  possesses  a  coast-line  of  above  3000  miles  in  extent,  while  that  of 
Ixdaad  is  above  1000  miles ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  both  islands 
•iNNUMi  with  those  species  of  fish  which  exist  in  the  largest  number,  and  yield  a 
nndy  of  food  the  most  acceptable.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  coast 
raoktion  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  fisheries  ;  and  the  shores  are  indented  with 
MJ3  and  harbours  which  facilitate  their  employment,  and  render  it  an  important 
hrudi  of  national  industry.  The  principal  kinds  of  fish  which  are  the  object  of 
iJBteiDatic  occupation  in  the  Dritisn  seas  are  the  herring,  cod.  ling,  hake,  lobster, 
■Mkerel, oyster,  pilchard,  and  salmon;  but  the  quantitv  of  other  nsh  taken  is  in 
the  ^gnfg^l»  exceedingly  great ;  and  the  capture  of  whales  in  the  Polar  Seas  is 
u  o^tk^ment  in  whioi  a  considerable  though  declining  amount  of  British  ship- 
log  is  engaged,  principally  belonging  to  the  north-eastern  ports.  The  whole  of 
Ubw  an  dMcribed  unaer  their  proper  heads.  The  annual  produce  of  the  fisheries 
«f  the  United  Kingdom  is  variously  estimated  at  from  £4,000,000  to  £8,000,000. 

albtitstatory  ndes  u  to  the  Importatioii  offish  of  British  and  foreign  taking  are  embodied  in 
St44,aBdMoftbeact3&4  wm.  IV.  c.  62,  an  abridgment  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
>d  Cvmntt  RBOi;tATio!V8.   By  1  &  2  Vict,  c  113,  S  /»  prohibitions  against  importing  cured 
■a  to  !■  WBrdKmied,  were  repealed. 

FISH-HOOKS  (Fr. Ilamefont.  Gcr.  Fishangeln),  well-known  instruments  made 
tfthe  best,  smooth,  sound,  steel-wire^  those  for  salt-water  fishing  being  frequently 
^1^  to  prevent  tnem  wearing  rapidly  away  in  rust.  In  the  Unit^  Kingdom 
«gy  are  manufactured  ohiefiy  at  Redditch,  in  Worcestershire.  Fish-hooks,  brides 
"^  extensively  used  in  this  country,  are  largely  exported. 

FISH-MAWS,  a  term  applied  in  Oriental  commerce  to  a  singular  preparation 
■  &fa  which  is  largjely  exported  from  the  eastern  islands  to  China.  It  is  a  tavourite 
vtiele  of  luxury  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  often  bringing  $75  per  pecul 
a  tin  market  of  Canton. 

FITCH,  the  fhr  of  the  pole-cat,  is  principally  brought  from  Germany;  it  is  soft 
^Mwann,  bnt  its  offensive  odour  tends  to  depress  its  value. 
.  FLAG*  the  ensign  borne  on  the  mast  of  a  snip  to  designate  the  country  to  which 
j^bdonn^  *  ill  the  royal  navy  it  is  likewise  made  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  officer 
^  whom  the  ship  is  commanded.  The  ensign  to  be  worn  on  all  British  merchant 
fNMli  is  ordained  by  proclamation,  dated  1st  January  1801,  to  be  a  red  fiag,  having 
Bus  Qpper  and  inner  comer,  next  the  staff,  the  crosses  of  St  George,  St  Andrew, 
^  St  Patrick,  blended  on  a  blue  ground. 

1^  of  her  Mi^esty's  subjects  are  permitted  to  hoist  in  their  vcwols  the  union  Joclc,  or  any 
J**"Oti  or  colours  unuUly  worn  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  an<l  prohibited  to  bo  worn  by  prodanmtion 
«  Mt  Jsanary  1801,  under  a  penalty  not  exceiMling  £5kW ;  and  nny  officer  of  her  Majesty'ii  navy, 
wOMlaiQs,  or  excise,  may  enter  on  board,  and  seize  and  toliu  away  such  colours,  wiiich  sliaU 
*^*"i|ion  beooue  forfeited.    (4  Wm.  IV.  c  13,  §  11 .) 

^^NNEL  (Ft.  Flannelle.  Ger.  Flanell),  a  well-known,  slight,  loose,  woollen 
**^  In  this  country  the  finest  kinds  are  made  in  Wales,  Driiicipallv  in  Mout- 
JJjMJyshipc,  and  within  a  circle  of  about  20  miles  round  Welcnpool.  l  laiinels  are 
f^nJ!^^^*^^^'^  ^t  Bury,  in  Lancashire ;  in  Shropshire ;  and  to  a  small  extent 
"^icklow,  in  Ireland.    [Woollen  Manufacture. J 

^UX  (Dn.  Vlaach.  Fr.  Lin,  Gcr.  Flac}is.  It.  Lino.  Tor.  Linho,  Rus. 
^^^oa.  Sp.  ^*no),  an  annual  plant  (Linum  us\tatisstmnm\  cultivated  in  this 
rj^'^her  countries  from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres,  which  are  spun 
r*  wread,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  The  stem  is  upright  and  slender,  having 
^J2  placed  alternately  on  it  of  a  grayish  colour.  When  about  2^  or  3  feet 
^ffgnt^^it  dJTJdes  itself  into  slender  stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  small  blue 
?J*>ted  flowers  ^  and  these  produce  large  globular  seed-vessels,  divided  witliiu  into 
jf^  cd]8,eontaining  the  bright  slippery  elongated  seeds,  well  known  in  trade  under 
y  >Ume  of  Linseed.  The  plant  will  grow  on  almost  any  land ;  but  though  easv 
-tj^ture,  its  quality  depends  very  much  on  fitness  of  soil  and  situation.  Rich 
Jj^W  land  (as  in  Zealand,  which  produces  the  best  Dutch  fiax)  is  deemed  the 
UJ*  KiToorable  situation  for  it.  It  impoverishes  the  soil,  whence  it  is  often 
J^JJ  rank  ground,  and  seldom  two  years  successively  on  the  same  spot.  The 
•^■t  NoMoms  in  June  or  July^  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  August  or  September.  Two 
2^^  »*«  generally  distinguished,  ftpringflajc^  with  short  knotty  stems,  and  close 
^**'i  With  longer  and  smoother  stems  :  the  former  is  called  by  the  Germans,  who 
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Tarn,  ^  ai  Ihmdie. 

u,  fcnaally  in  bobbins,  but  when 

i(  and  M«nr»  flax,  always  in  mats ; 


s,  almjs  In  mate ;  tare  14  Uw.  per 

■1,  and  Neoitadt  flax,  alwayi  in 

d  therefore  no  tare. 

ftfcof  an  kinda,  tare  14  Ibe.  per  mat, 

d,  and  no  tare  when  looie. 

wed  in  IHmdee. 

Ihi,  onleH  otherwlM  agreed. 

•  eommcrdal  allowanees  are  gra- 

•  as  in  London. 


Taret,  Jte.  at  London. 

Petenborg  flax ;  drah  of  2  Ibi.  on  erery  tcat^* 
about  5  cwts.  eadi  when  tn  mats.  Can  either 
have  them  stripped  or  take  the  real  weight  of 
mats.    Tare 2« UMiper bobbfai. 

Nanra  flax,  same  as  Bt  Petersburg. 

Riga  flax,  always  in  mats;  draft  on  each  mat 
1  lb. :  Tare,  SUlbs.  per  mat  or  mats  3  cwts.  or 
upwards;  14  lbs.  when  under 3 cwts.;  10 lbs. 
onsmalL 

Archangel  and  Peman  flax  ;  draft  and  tare  «nia 
as  Riga. 

Credit,  9  months.  Thus,  if  by  agreement,  8 
months'  bill  is  granted,  then  a  discount  ct  3 
months  is  taken  off;  a|^,  if  a  4  months*  bill 
is  granted,  a  discount  of  6  montlis  is  talcen  ofL 

I.A1ID  Flax  is  the  prodact  of  »  different  plant  iPhormium  tenax)^  the 
iikdi  yield  »  rery  strong  and  beautiful  fibre :  it  has  been  of  late  im- 
osid^able  quantities  from  that  island  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
ff  the  defect,  howerer,  of  breaking  easily  when  made  into  a  knot,  it  £m 
a  leoB  useftil  than  it  was  expected  to  be.  Its  cultivation  hais  been 
a  the  continent  of  Australia,  but  as  yet  with  little  success  ;  also  near 
Toulon,  and  other  places  in  France ;  and  it  has  been  introduced 
I,  the  moist  climate  of  which  is  considered  to  be  favourable  to  its 

BED.      [LiRSEED.] 

Fr.  Pierre  iiftuiL  Ger.  Feuerttein\  a  mineral  composed  almost  en- 
Ba.  Few  parts  of  the  world  are  witnout  it.  It  is  used,  when  calcined 
,  in  pottery ;  also  for  gun-flints,  for  which  purpose  the  yellowish  gray 
Bierred. 

fTINE,  a  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used  for  men's  waistcoats ;  it  is  made  striped, 
;  plain,~the  last  being  a  twilled  fabric.  Two  other  stuffs  are  known 
ame  ;  one  composed  m  worsted,  used  for  common  waistcoats,  women's 
hu  articles  ;  tne  other,  made  oi  cotton,  resembling  jean,  and  generally 
led  for  making  trousers. 

(Ger.  Gulden),  a  name  given  to  different  silver  coins,  current  in  vari- 
r  the  Continent,  especiaUy  Germany  and  Holland.  The  imperial  or 
Unrin,  the  integer  of  account,  and  pnneipal  coin  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
lit  2a.  OJd.  steriing ;  the  Dutch  florin  or  guilder  is  equal  Is.  8d.  sterling ; 

0  very  nearly  (Is.  7f^d.)  the  value  of  the  Rhenish  florin  (in  24.^  atUden- 
adopted  as  the  int^er  of  account  by  the  States  of  Southern  and  West- 
y  ;  the  Polish  florin  is  equal  6d.  nearly.  The  florin  is  also  a  Grerman 
oith  about  68.  I  Id.,  which  is  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  bordering 

ILK  (Fr.  Filoaelle,  Bourre  de  «oi»,  the  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
;  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like  cotton  or 
nm  into  a  coarse  soft  yam  or  thread  for  making  shawls,  socks,  bands, 
iieles,  where  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  may  be  umd. 
M,  JETSAM,  and  LIGAN,  are  barbarous  appellations  used  to  dis- 
ds  in  circumstances  at  sea  distinct  from  legal  wreck,  in  order  to  con- 
h  they  must  be  thrown  on  shore.  Flotsam  is  such  portion  of  a  ship 
s  contmues  floating ;  jetsam  is  when  goods  cast  into  the  sea  there  sink 
;  ligan  is  where,  tnough  sunk,  they  are  tied  to  a  buoy,  in  order  that 
e  found  again.  All  three  belong  to  the  crown,  or  its  ^prantee.  if  no 
tr  to  claim  within  a  year  after  they  are  taken  possession  of  oy  the 
owise  entitled  to  them. 

>£R,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  flat  flsh  iPkUessaflesus),  is  found 
r  eoast,  pjarticularly  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  which  it  generally 
;  spawns  in  February  or  March. 

Bon  dab.  a  species  of  flounder  iPkttessa  Kmanda)  frequently  caught 
that  fiw  and  plaice,  is  considered  superior  to  both.  It  spawns  in 
Vand  is  in  best  condition  for  the  table  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
<Du.  Bloem.  Fr.  Fletir  de  farine.  (Jer.  Feines  metU,  Setnmelmehl. 
Por.  Fhr  da  farinha,  Sp.  Fhr\  the  flnely  ground  meal  of  wheat. 
dM  are  distinguished,  called  flrsta,  seconds,  and  thirds.    [Ck>iu«.] 

1  of  flour  is  196  lbs.  net. 

IS  (Abtificial),  imitations  of  flowers  and  leaves,  which  form  a  common 
e  dnis  of  ladies.    They  are  extensively  made  in  this  country,  but  the 
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}>est  are  imported  from  France,  where  greai  improTements  luTe  hem  i 
lato  years  in  the  manufacture.    The  French  adopt  the  finest  cambric  fior 
Detail,  and  the  taffeta  of  Florence  for  the  leaves  ;  wfafle,  by  Bome  arUsti, 
Done,  in  very  thin  leaves,  is,  after  beins  bleached  and  dyed,  employed  ftr 
Tlic  imitations  of  nature  made  of  these  last  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 

FLUOR  SPAR,  or  native  fluoride  of  calcium,  sometimes  called  De 
spar,  is  a  mineral  found  in  creat  beauty  and  abundance  in  that  conntr  ai 

S laces.  It  is  procured  in  cubic  crystals  of  various  colours,  and  in  the  Odin 
ctached  masses,  i¥om  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  This 
admits  of  bciug  turned  in  the  lathe  into  vases  and  other  ornaments.  Fli 
i:^  also  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  for  promotinff^the  fusion  of  other  minenli 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different  countries  from  about  1 
inches. 

FORESTALLING,  which  seems  to  have  originally  signified  an  intem] 
the  highway,  came  to  embrace  all  attempts  to  prevent  victuals  or  men 
from  reaclung  a  public  market,  or  to  enhance  their  price  when  they  ra 
HeoraHnq,  an  oficuce  associated  with  it  in  the  same  statute  (5  &  6  Edw.  V 
is  defined,  ^  the  buying  of  com,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  martcot,  aai 
it  again  in  the  same  markejL  or  within  four  miles  of  the  place  "  iBiaekMlonw^ 
ami  Engroising.  another  offence  of  a  similar  description^  is  said  to  consiik 
getting  into  one's  possession,  or  buying  up,  large  quantities  of  com  or  oil 
victual,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again  "  (76.).  The  statute  of  Edwazd 
severe  penalties  on  these  offences,  according  to  the  number  of  convictions ;  bi 
enactments  on  the  subject  were  repealecTby  12  Geo.  III.  c  71.  It  is  ■! 
however,  by  the  institutional  writers,  that  tney  are  offences  at  common  li 
ishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  how  far  the  criminal  Uw  wo 
bo  extended  to  such  cases,  where  there  is  no  fraud,  is  very  questionable.  ' 
case  litigated  was  that  of  Waddington  in  1800  {East.  i.  lb'4).  The  inoti 
impolicjf  of  these  antiquated  interierences  vrith  the  freedom  of  industry 
too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

FORGERY  may  bo  defined  as  the  constraction  of  a  document  in  such  a 
as  to  make  it  pass  for  the  writing  of  a  person  different  (Vom  the  one  who 
prepares  it,  and  thereby  to  occasion  a  fraud.  It  may  be  committed  not  oi 
a  wnole  document,  but  as  to  part  of  one,  e.  g,  by  an  alteration  in  the  amo 
bill,  whereby  the  person  who  has  engaged  for  a  certain  sum  is  made  to 
bound  for  a  larger.  It  is  in  its  effect  on  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  negotiat 
ments  only  that  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work.  No  man  can 
liable  by  his  signature  being  forged  by  another,  though  ono  may  in  sneh 
stances  creat«  a  liability  by  acknowledging  the  signature  as  his  own.  In  thi 
case,  acceptance  of  a  bill  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  drawer's  signatur 
will  make  the  acceptor  fully  liable  to  third  parties.  Acceptance  is  nc 
ev4T,  held  to  bo  an  acknowledgment  of  an  indorser*s  signature  (Smith  «. 
1  T.  K.  654).  Whoovur  pays  a  forged  bill  (whether  a  drawee,  or  a  bankv  i 
house  it  is  made  payable)  is  presumed  also  to  have  admitted  or  guarair 
signatures  of  the  parties,  and  will  not  recover  his  money,  unless  ho  find 
forgery  immediately,  before  circumstances  affecting  the  position  of  othei 
have  intervened,  and  send  notice  on  the  day  on  which  he  made  paya 
person  so  papng  will  not  have  recourse  on  the  jxirty  who  appears,  throof 
of  forgery,  as  drawer  of  an  unaccepted  or  acceptor  of  an  accepted  bilL 
who  pays  fur  honour  is  under  like  liabilities  should  the  name  of  the  per8<m  1 
paid  for  have  been  forged.  '*  Whoever,"  says  Mr  Justice  Bay  ley,  "  pay 
should  be  satisfied  that  it  is,  in  all  its  parts,  genuine  ;  if  he  be  not,  he  wi 
at  his  peril,  and  will  lose  his  remedy  against  the  party  on  whose  account 
it "  (32*2).  In  the  case  of  vitiations  and  altei-ations,  this  distinction  hi 
considered;  that  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  original  maker  of  tl 
ment,  facilities  have  been  left  for  alteration  without  detection  (as  where 
left  for  adding  a  word  to  the  sum  and  thereby  increasing  it),  he  will  be  res 
for  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  paiier.    {Bayley,  318-3J4.    Chitty^  *28f»,2 

FOULARD,  a  kind  of  gauze  riband  made  in  L^rance. 

FRANC,  the  unit  of  the  monetary  systems  of  BYance  and  Delginmj  is 
coin,  worth  about  Did.  sterling  ;  the  Italian  livre,  forming  theintegerof  ao 
Genoa  and  other  places,  is  of  precisely  the  same  value.  ITie  Swiss  franc,  ink 
during  the  existence  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  is  equal  to  about  I) 
franc,  or  Is.  2d.  sterling. 
The  mutual  conversion  of  French  and  Brituli  money  L<,  for  general  purposes,  rcMifll 
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'itekaoinf  SS  frwief  =  £1,  or  100  fruct  =  £4 ;  an  equation  which  furnbhot  ui  with 
kgniki:— 

S.  To  convert  Ptmndi  into  Franct, 

KuLB.— Divide  by  4,  and  add  two  ciiihen  to 
the  quotient. 

Ex.  In  £\W  how  monv  francs  ? 
4  I  1«)U 

Ans.   2600  francs. 


TItcmtvmrt  Ftaniet  Inkt  Pounds. 
■Cotoffttacladttwoflcares,  andmul- 
WHlndBrbyi. 

MOItaBCi  DOW  many  poandt  ? 
S5,U0 
4 

if  fir.  £100. 


VCE,  apowerftil  kingdom  adTantageously  situated  iu  tho  W.  part  of  Europo, 
htHnde  42"  20'  and  51*'  6'  N.,  and  longitude  4^*  50'  W.  and  8"  20  E.  It  is 
N.W.andN.by  the  English  Channel  and  theN.  Sea;  N.E. by  Belgium,  Lux- 
lad  thft  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  E.  by  Baden,  Switzer- 
d  the  Sftzdinian  States  ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  l^ain  :  and  W.  by 
of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  Including  Corsica,  it  is  divided  into  8G  de- 
li, designed  from  their  geographical  position  ;  «%3  arrondissemeuts,  named 


ver  Seine,  and  in  the  department  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  48**  50'  N.,  and 
W  E.,  about  210  miles  in  a  direct  lino  S.E.  of  London  ;  population  in  1836, 
Goremment,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  uie  male  line,  ivith 
aberv-*  house  of  peers,  the  members  of  which  arc  nomiuatcd  by  the  king, 
mber  of  depntie8,of  whom  there  are  459,choi-:eu  by  as  many  electoral  colleges, 
n.  A  deputy  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
',  or  about  £^  j  an  elector  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes 
mud  amount  of  fr.  200,  or  £8 :  the  total  number  of  these  last  in  1838-1839 

Aorculer.— France  sentrally  exhibits  a  Icrel,  but  not  undiTersified  surface.  Tho  mmt 
I  art  in  the  north.  The  elevated  portions  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
ritaa  two  principal  chains,  one  is  connected  with  the  Alps,  the  other,  a  branch  from  the 
eonrfits  of  the  Cevranes,  a  lour  range  of  mountains,  which,  traversing  Languedoc, 
tbadn  of  the  Garonne  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  stretches  northward  in 
panlld  with  the  Rhone  and  the  SaOne.  In  AuYogne  a  branch  of  this  ctutin  spreads 
ft^t^on,  which  ezhiUts  very  striklns  indications  of  volcanic  phenomena.  In  respect  to 
w  eouBAry  has  been  diTided  mto  tnree  regions:  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the 
Ib  the  ibtt,  limited  by  a  diagonal  line  from  lat.  4r  on  the  \V.  to  49"  on  the  £.,  the 

•  all  a  northeriy  course,  and  the  temperature  and  produce  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 

•  flL  of  England.  The  Central  region,  bounded  southward  by  a  diagonal  line,  from  lat. 
W.  to  47**  on  the  E,,  comprises  the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  and  may  be  generally 
a  fba  basin  of  that  riva :  this  Is  esteemed  the  pleasanteot  part  of  France,  tho  weather 
tlDjr  clear  and  agreeable,  while  the  vine  flourislies,  together  with  wheat  and  barlev,  oats 

u  the  southern  rc^on  the  climate  approaches  to  that  of  Italy ;  wheat  gives  place  to 
I  iriba  forms  a  primary  object  of  industry,  especially  in  the  valluy  of  the  Garonne ;  and 
te  nudberry,  and  the  orange  flourish. 

Vtdmee. — ^Toe  country  generally  is  highlv  fertile.  Extensive  tracts  of  heath  occur  in 
IsKony*  Ai^ou,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  and  poor  districts  in  various  other  parts. 
Ma  nuttca  boua  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  arable  and  luuture  lands.  Agriculture, 
I  ommoiily  hi  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  few  large  proprietors,  or  spccuU« 
IS*  who  have  capital;  the  average  siae  of  fama  is  much  less  than  in  England,  and  there 
■irititiide  of  small  occupations,  by  which  a  family  is  barely  enabled  to  exist.  The  im- 
I  nee  are  beddes  few,  and  of  an  antiquated  kind.  The  land  is  in  consequence  usually 
■Bad,  and  manurtd  in  an  imperfect  nuuincr ;  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  on 
avoraged  at  onlr  lA  to  SO  bushels ;  of  barley,  20  to  25 ;  nnd  of  oats,  25  to  90,  or  from 
ttM  to  one-half  less  than  on  similar  lands  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  climate 

In  the  northern  districts  adjoining  to  Belgium,  a  better  system  prevails ;  the  land  in 
wtfaood  of  Paris  is  also  wcdl  cultivated.  In  most  other  parts,  except  where  maixe  is 
old  plan  of  two  or  three  crops  and  a  fallow  is  adopted ;  these  last  being  usually  ill 
d  dmj.  The  extent  of  the  arable  Und  is  at  present  estimated  at  nearly  67,000,000 
00,000  hectares) ;  and,  according  to  a  recent  statement,  tho  produce  in  1835  was  aa 
mMat,  78,000,000  hectolitres ;  oato,  49. WH),000  hectolitres ;  rye.  3.'),0(N),()U0  hectolitres ; 
MMMM  beetoUtres ;  maslin,  or  mixed  com,  12,0(M),0(iO  hectolitres ;  buck-wheat,  5,000,000 
t  BwiM  and  millet,  7.000,000  hectolitres ;  pease  and  beans.  3.500,000  hectolitres ;  other 
s,  4,000,000  hectolitren ;  total  grain,  SU3,60U,(K)0  hectoUtres.  Potatoes,  72,000,000  hec- 
Mnati,  9,000.000  hectolitres. 

iliailii  oeenpy  about  one-sevoith  of  the  whole  surfsce,  but  their  produce  is  hardly  suf- 
ika  ooneumimon  of  a  country  where  timber,  besides  being  the  chief  combustible,  is  in 
■■Hit  far  other  purposes.  The  varieties  of  climate  and  position  are  favourable  to  the 
lU  kfndi  of  European  and  many  exotic  trees,  including  the  cork-tree,  which  is  cultivated 
■taUBts  of  the  south-west.  The  forests  are  principally  on  the  highUuids  in  the  eastern 
Bteal  Fhmce;  the  andcnt  provfaice  of  Bretagne  being,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
r  wood :  bat  upon  the  whole  it  is  pretty  generally  distributed.  About  one-seventh  of 
■di,  eooiiating  of  1473  diflfercnt  forests,  belong  to  the  state. 

I.  BOt  to  n^eat,  is  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  king- 
it  In  tiM  departments  of  the  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  amount  of  land  thus  occn- 
•t  t,134,8»  heetaree,  or  about  5,275,450  acres.    The  growers  of  wine  arc  esti- 
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BMted  at  neariy  9,nor>.ooo ;  the  qoanllU  MmtMQy  piodiMed  •!  40,000,000  hMlQlttNi  (MOMOM 


gallone),  worth  about  £2i,ono.flon ;  while  the  dutloi  ImpoMd  on  Ha  aMMomptioD  tmtuak  toiarir 
dl'3,U(K>.iKMK  The  dqwrtmenta  in  which  the  vinej-ards  are  ohieflj  ritnatod  an  the  Oironde,  vkiA 
yields  about  S,5<Hi,<NN)  hocti»litrefl  vearly.  and  fiirnisheethe  wine  loMmn  in  Eodand  nndstht  bom 
of  claret;  Clmrontc-Infericure,  about  2.5(Mi,0(K)hectoUtrei;  Heranlt,  npww&of  8,OUO,OOUkoeto- 
litrtfi;  C'haronte,  1.7(Mi,i»(M.i  hectolitre*;  also  Dordogne,  Gen,  Gard,  Lot^t-QaxooM,  aadVar: 
but  thofc  of  Mtume,  Anl>c,  and  others,  forming  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne,  uirdlM 
thiisi:  of  Cute  d'Or,  aiid  fcsiOne  et  Loire,  comprised  in  Dunninny,  though  yielding  a  fliiiiner  quo- 
tit  >'  tlian  inaiiy  other*,  arc  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  wines.  ▲boirtoi»«ithof 
the  wine  is  convtrtod  Into  brandy ;  that  used  for  exportation  is  chiefly  made  in  tha  BordefaM,  bol 
the  b^-»t  is  that  itf  C-harentc,  which  furnishes  the  Ciwnac.    [WiirB.    BaAXDV.] 

Beet  in  ext.?nsively  grown  for  the  sugar  derived  from  Its  root ;  Its  cuhore  is  diieflyponoed  ii 
the  departmentH  of  the  N.  and  E.,  and  part  of  the  centre ;  the  two  arrondlswmriiti  of  LiUtnd  ?»• 
lenciennes,  hi  the  dep.  du  Nord.  however,  furnish  one-third  of  the  wboto  quantity  mada  Tfaii 
branch  of  indantry  luu  much  increased  of  late  years.  Of  the  fhiits*  the  moUMny,  namd  ior  tkt 
nouri^hment  of  the  silk-worm,  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  It  is  ofaledy  giown  In  theft,  psT' 
ticularlyin  the  departmcnt<)  of  Gard,  DrOme,  Vaneluie,  and  Ardficfae; 
silk  cocoons  obtained  amounted  to  9,0(i7,967  kUogiammca.  Apples  and 
departments  of  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceasM 
ordinary  beverages  of  the  inliabitants.  Chesnuts  are  so  abundant 
aouthem  departments  that  they  supply  a  large  porti<ni  of  the  food  of  tba  populakioa  of  tbennldi^ 
tricts.  The  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  pistachio  are  produced  on  the  sb<mss  of  the  MedlttfiiBMB* 
but  arc  not  equal  to  thoM  of  other  countries ;  the  best  olive  oil  is  that  of  the  d^  Boachsidi 
Rhone  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix. 

The  domesticated  animals  ore.  for  the  most  part,  simOar  to  thOM  of  Great  Britain. 


to  Hcrghaus,  the  Uve  stock  in  1840  amounted  to  1,872,000  horMa26.7!O,40U  cattle,  a9,000,OW*e9> 
3,35(i,U(iO  mules  and  asMS,  4,5oi),0(M)  hogs,  and  900,000  goats.  Tba  boraaa  are  fencraUy  afhtfrig 
breed;  but  great  pains  is  at  present  be!>towed  on  their  hnprovemeot.    TIm  rearing  of  cattle  itpdV 

Eneral,  enpeciaUy  in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  the  ox  is  pwfcfred  to  the  hone  tewa* 
buur.  The  oxen  of  Ga!«cony  are  the  Lirgest,  and  the  navy  is  entirely  provisiaBed  fnm  Omb; 
but  I'uris  is  moittly  supplied  from  Anjou.  The  cheese  of  Dauphiny.  Fnacfae  Compti,  ladttt 
Ferez  mountains  is  mudi  e<iteemed.  The  best  batter  is  made  in  the  If.,  paftladaity  la  BiWM 
Nornmndy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  from  whtmce  conaldflrahle  quanmiee  are  expofied.  w 
shevp-MTooI,  of  which  the  annual  produce  is  about  45,(MK),0ii0kiIogrammes,  isQsually  of aeoanedned^ 
tion  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  native  breeds  having  been  cniswd  with  the  MerfaM  nd  fltbirfei 
kinds.    The  goatA  are  mostly  in  the  Alpine  and  Pvrenean  cliUs ;  in  the  latter  dT  whidh  the  TkM 

Sat  has  been  naturalized.  'The  hogs  are  most  iJbundant  in  the  B.jand  N.&  dcpartdicBts,  lAM 
ev  supply  the  means  of  a  considerable  provirion  trade. 

Thf  iiincs  arc  chiefly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom  the  Idngdam  Is  dl^dsi  Ml  ■ 
departments,  which  arc  phu^ed  under  an  equal  number  of  luspecturs,  irao,  with  the  Miaiitv-n 
the  Public  Works,  compose  the  Council  -General  of  Mines.  In  Paris  there  ia  a  thMNttlesI  aksA 
and  at  8t  Etienne  one  for  practical  men.  Coal  is  woriced  In  thirty-threo  depMlaimtii  btf  Iki 
anniml  produce  is  onlv  about  a(i,0(j4),(iOO  metrical  quintals ;  the  moat  prodoetiva  dMrietsaiiaar 
Valenciennes  In  the  N.,  and  St  Etienne  in  the  B.,  but  it  is  also  dog  in  the  dejiiHaaiiti  rf  f"^^ 


et  Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.    Iron  is  produced  annually  to  the  extent  of  ]8,OUO,000  wmm 
quintals.    The  quantity  smelted  ha*  been  much  increased  of  late  3rears,  but  tiie  qnaB^Ml 
inferior,  it  maintains  its  ground  against  that  produced  in  other  oountriea  wly  by  means  of  lai!** 
ing  duties.    The  principal  iron-worlu  arc  In  the  vicinity  of  Neven,  and  the  district  of  F«nii 
about  St  Etienne    Rook-salt  and  brine-springs  exist  in  the  department  of  Mearthek   Thso^ 
other  niineml  products  that  need  be  noticed  nrc,— silver,  found  in  the  department  of  Isire;  eop 
chiefly  in  the  neigh bnuriiood  of  Lyons ;  lead  in  the  departments  of  Fixuat^re,  Uin,  Losing 
Vo.'fgcs ;  besides  which,  mangane!<e,  antimony,  clay  for  porcelain,  bricks,  and  tUes, 
and  sinte,  are  obtained  in  various  places. 

In  Manufiictnrcs^  Franco  ranks  next  to  Groat  Britabfi,  and  in  the  year  1830,  the 

of  the  goodi*  produced  wa«,  fr.  2.330,0u0.000  (  .1'93,S<n),000).    But  in  several  branobea.  as 

noticed,  the  industry  of  the  country  has  been  misdirected  by  a  vidous  anti-commerdal  0*Msii 
legislation.  Tlie  principal  manufocturea  are  those  of  silk,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  eoCton,  mm  v~^ 
hardware,  leather,  and  sugar. 

The  French  silks  are  distinguished  by  soperior  taste  and  elegance,  qnalltiea  far  iriiidi  ^  at 
nnrivallcd  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  the  worid.  The  number  of  looma  la  VBB  MB 
estimated  at  85,(MM).  eiupluving  170,000  hands;  and  their  annual  produce  at  fr.  aW,OlMM 
(£12,000,0(>0).  This  truly  national  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  hi  the  vicmfty  of  A* 
districts  where  the  raw  silk  in  produced.  Its  chief  seat  is  Lyons ;  but  it  likewise  exiats  ea  a 
aidcrablo  scale  at  NImes,  Avignon,  Annonay,  Tours,  an'd  Paris,  at  which  laat  it  haa 
received  a  great  augmentation.    Ribands  are  niade  at  St  Etienne,  and  St  Cbamoad  near  \ 

The  wonllen  manufacture,  besides  being  of  great  importance.  Is  also  ona  of  thoee  thai 
well  adapted  to  the  country ;  and  of  lato  years  it  has  increased  materially.  The  Tt1*TT*' 
of  the  good*  manufactured  hi  1839  wat  fr.  265,(HI0.()00  (£lu.600,OU0).  lU  priaelpal  localliiss  m 
as  follow :— Broadcloths  are  made  at  Elbceuf,  Louviers,  and  Vire,  In  Normandy ;  at  Abbevils;  ^ 
Sedan ;  and  in  the  S.  at  Carcassonne,  Lo<l^vc,  and  Castrea :  lii^t  fabrics,  at  Paris,  Rhskafc 
Amiens,  and  Reauvais :  hosiery,  at  Paris,  Trnyes,  OrlJ^ans,  and  at  different  Plaoea  In  Pkari^ 
and  in  the  8.  at  Nlmes,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles:  carpets,  at  Paris,  AbbeviQe,  Aalwoai  M* 
Fclletin :  shawls,  including  cashmeres,  are  made  at  Pons,  Lyons,  Nlmea,  and  8t  Qnentia 

Linens  of  the  finer  kind  are  produced  at  St  Quentin,  Cambray,  Valcnciennea,  Donay* 

E laces  in  French  Flandem ;  coarser  linens  and  sailcloth,  In  Hretagne.  The  manafnetai 
1  Dauphiny.    Lace  is  mudo  at  Alen9on,  Caen,  and  liayeux,  in  Normandy ;  also  at 
I)uuay,  ana  other  pbiceti.     The  annual  value  of  tlieae  different  manafhctarea  Ii  arthnaiail  M 
fr.  :MiU,OOU,(iOO  (i;iO,400.(IOO). 

The  cotton  manul^ure  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  N.  and  EL  departmeota.  Ita  dikf  ^ 
b  Rouen,  the  Manchester  of  France;  to  wliich  town  it  l>ean  the  furtner  reaemblance  «f  keiaf 
situated  within  nearly  the  same  distance  c tf  Havre  that  Manchester  Is  fSrom  Liverpool.  Thb  an* 
nufacturc  also  exists  on  a  very  coMklerable  scale  at  Puri:»,  Troves,  and  St  <iueQtiik     Friaua 
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I  in  Bide  at  Roaen  and  BeMrmis;  and  at  Colmar  and  Muhlhatuen.  in  the  department 
t-RMn.  This  manufartore,  under  th«  influence  of  high  protecting  duties,  has  increased 
ban  aav  other  since  1616,  and  it  now  nearly  supplies  the  home  demand.  But  beyond 
It  H  wS  not  probably  be  much  advanced ;  as,  althohgh  the  French  excd  in  the  brightness 
lUHty  of  their  dves,  their  machinery  is  more  ospensive  and  less  improved  ttian  that  of 
Mtya,  while  their  ooal  costs  about  double  what  tnat  mineral  can  be  procured  for  in  Man- 
taA  Glasgow.  The  estimated  value  of  Uie  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  1830  was 
00,000,  or  £9,000,(NJO. 

liil-lpoa  foods  are  made  at  Orossure,  Vienne,  8t  Bonnet-le-Dcsert,  and  Vienson ;  steel 
mm  8fe  Eticnne,  Are  near  Gray.  Raveau,  and  La  IhAii  near  La  Charite,  Orleans,  Foix, 
t ;  brass  and  sine  wares  at  Rouen  and  Paris ;  Unnud-plato  wares  at  Imphy ,  Pont  St  Ours, 
Btatairs;  wire  and  nails  at  Laigle,  Lods,  Morviilars,  and  Romilly ;  tools  at  Amboise, 
I,  Are,  Fc^,  and  KUngenthal ;  nreanns  and  otiier  weapons,  at  Tuue,  Paris,  6t  Etienne, 
fnUatl ;  hardware,  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  ChiUons-sur- Blame,  Thiers,  Chitellcrault,  and 
:  the  total  annual  produce  of  theee  diHerent  manufisctures  is  estimated  at  fr.  215.000,000 
0OO).  Bnmae  goods,  chiefly  at  Paris.  Those  of  copper,  at  Romilly,  Imphy,  Rouen,  Tou- 
i  Puis ;  and  of  lead,  at  Puis  and  Tours.  Goods  oi  tin,  platina.  mercury,  and  aoifmony, 
i  Puis,  at  which  dty  are  likewise  the  principal  sugar-roflneries,  and  manuCsaDriuB  of 
ti,  fandtore,  starch,  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  alver  lace,  goldsmiths'  wares  and  Jewellery, 
articles,  mosieal  instruments,  and  watdies:  watch-macnlnery,  however,  is  chiefly  made 
est,  B(  Nidiolas  d'Aliermont,  Ilesan^on,  and  Montb^UanL  Paper  and  papor-hangings 
dhefaured  at  Annonay,  Borel,  Sauwaye,  Paris,  Vienne,  and  other  places;  leather, 
(lloves,  at  Puis,  Sens,  Lonjumean,  Grenoble,  and  Toulouse ;  porcelain,  at  Paris,  Sevres, 
igas ;  and  wedgewood  and  other  earthenware,  at  Sarreguemincs,  Cruil,  and  Montercau. 
e,  aft  A;  GoUn,  St  Quirin,  Montherm^,  and  Ciroy.  Perfumerv,  in  the  southern  depart- 
lagar  from  beet-root  is  chiefly  made  in  the  north ;  a  branch  of  industry,  which,  first  in- 
dnrta^  Napoleon's  aati-commerdal  qrstem,  has  grottly  increased  of^late  years.  Tlie 
if  laSB  was  esttanated  at  fiO,000,000  kilognunmes;  but  its  existence  is  entbely  dependent 
Btfaraanee  of  the  present  hifdi  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Stcam-enj^ncs  are 
nJij  to  nee,  and  aoout  two-uirds  of  them  are  of  Fnmch  manufacture. 
I  the  principal  seat  of  the  book-trade ;  but  Lyons  and  Avignon  are  also  important  literary 
Us  trade  has  increased  greatly  since  1816,  though  it  suiTors  much  from  piratical  practices 
■  and  Switzerland,  where  most  French  worlu  of  merit  are  almost  immediately  reprinted. 
'mefa  booksellers  are  licensed,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  prescribed  rules. 

on  tlM  coast  are  not  of  much  importance ;  the  principal  are  those  of  pilchards,  off 


I  tit  herrings,  at  Dieppe ;  of  turtwt,  mackerel,  Jtc.  between  Dunkirk  and  bt  Valcry ;  of 
it  Caseale  Bay  and  the  mouths  of  the  Seine ;  and  of  anchovies,  on  the  Mediterranean 
ledally  off  the  department  Du  Var.  In  1838,  the  numUr  of  boats  engaged  in  the  coast 
» tlia  Atlantic  was  4fl96;  tonnage,  38,008 ;  crews,'21,904 :  On  tlic  Mediterranean,  boats, 
OHwe,  6981;  crews,  6813;  total  boaU,  6886;  tonnage,  43,939:  crews,  27.207.  The 
7  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  French  islands  of  Miquelon  and  flerre,  is 
BiscHled  by  vessels  fitted  out  tram  Dunkirk,  Marseilles,  Granville.  Bordeaux,  and  La  Ro- 
le nmnber  employed  in  1838  being  477 ;  tonnage,  67,964  ;  crews,  11,361 ;  and  the  produce 
Bf  4as.81Scwts.  wet  fish  ;276,868owts.  dry;  34,234  cwts.  oil;  and  17,500  cwts.  sounds.  Intha 
Vthewhale-fldiery  employed  21  ships  (chiefly  ftrom  Havre),  their  aggregate  tonnage  being 
crews  890.  The  cod  and  whale  flsberies  are  mainly  supported  by  a  system  of  bounties. 
il  nude  and  Mean$  </  Comnmmiaitinn.—TYxe  difference  between  the  climate  and  produc- 
le  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  affords  ample  scope  for  exchange,  and 
«1  trade  is  in  conseoueace  somewhat  considerable,  having  greatly  increased  since  it  was 
ted  from  the  miserable  system  of  provincial  duties  under  which  it  laboured  prior  to  there- 
Tbe  means  of  eommumcation,  however,  will  not  bear  comparison  either  with  those  of 
tain  or  the  United  States.  The  roads  are  divided  into  royal ,  departmental,  and  commu- 
cpcnses  of  which  are  respectively  defrayed  by  the  government  and  the  departments  or  com- 
whieh  they  belong.  The  first,  in  1837*  extended  about  22,000  miles ;  they  are  commonly 
V— their  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of  the  def>artmental  roads,  which  extend 
la,  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  central  board ;  but  the  communal  roads,  wliich 
BO  ioeh  control,  are  mostly  in  a  very  had  state.  Few  railroads  have  yet  been  laid  down ; 
pal  being  those  between  Puis  and  St  Germain,  and  from  St  Etienne  to  Lyons.  But  sur- 
been  made,  and  reported  to  the  Chambers,  of  Ave  different  linos,  with  branches^hich 
tared  desirable  should  be  undertaken.  These  linos  are,  Itt^  From  Paris  to  Rouen,  Havre, 
M,  with  branches  to  Pontoise  and  Bcauvais.  2rl,  From  Paris  to  Lille,  with  branches  to 
aas,  Calais,  Bouloone,  and  Dunkirk.  3(1,  From  Puris  to  Btrnsbourv.  with  branches  to 
ry4e-Fran$ais  oo  the  Mamo,  and  Gray  on  tlie  8a6ne.  4tA,  From  Paris  to  Lyons  and 
I,  with  bnuiches  to  Melun  and  Gray.  6fA,  From  Paris  to  0rl6»ns,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux, 
dies  to  Poitien,  Nantes,  Louviers,  and  Klbceui.  The  extent  of  these  projected  lines  is 
IEngltahmileB,and  the  estimated  cost  of  their  construction.fr.  006,000,000.  or  £36,320,000. 
mA  of  water-cmnmunications  was  estimated  in  1B37  at  7866  miles,  of  which  about  flve- 
rere  eontributed  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  and  two-sevenths  by  canals.  Of  the  for- 
^rlnelpal  are  the  Seine,  the  navigation  of  which  commences  at  Troves ;  the  Vilaine,  com- 
tRannes ;  tiie  Loire,  commencing  at  R(wnne ;  the  Dordogne,  near  SouOloc ;  the  Garonne, 
9W  Tonlome;  and  the  Rhone,  which,  though  liable  to  interruption  after  It  leaves  the 
enevm,  recommences  a  little  above  Seyssel,  on  the  frontier  toward  Savov,  and  remains 
m  the  rest  of  its  course.  The  principal  existing  canals  are  as  follow :— The  Great  Canal 
idoe,  or  du  Midit  which  iofais  the  Garonne,  at  or  near  Toulouse,  with  the  port  of  Cette^ 
wnects  the  Athuitic  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  opened  in  the  relon  of  Louis  XI V. 
,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  canals  in  the  world.  The  canal  of  Charollais,  or  du 
tkh  eonnects  the  Loire,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Arroux,  with  the  Sa6ne,  at  Chalons- 
.  The  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  or  du  Monsieur,  which  connects  these  rivers  by 
ilr  tribotarica,  the  Doubs  and  the  IlL  The  canal  of  Burgundy,  which  Joins  the  BaAne 
roBiM*  and  thus  connecto  the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  canals  of  Briare  and 
ihiBbmte  the  Loire  with  the  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Sehie.  The  canal  of  Brittany,  the 
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vu  74 1  bsldn  wtalch,  IB  nm  In  proeiit  at  amstnieMiiB,  and  14  Mbn  n«  ptirticltd. 

TilirrirriiiiirT'liiiri.Cliiiiiil iilimliln.lilijiiriiiiimH ■iaim>»Mlillii  mliml 

UTa|Kiiig»oftli«tomtw,lb«Jt«ifcg«ootpoflaoB,orlb«lM«iiliii»aMMi(ih»iil*ti«i|fc 
TMi^  malalj  to  b*  uonad  lo  111*  iinUBi  uMd  iwon  tf  iSe—JTO  |i>TtMn«iil»  tliyiihcS^ 

bjlLOolbHt,  -■         

■  MB*  kHladadBDi(UljU|nlii( 

— „ oaulatnrMwtihjibtmmitMUil^ 

— . ^„, .nagonnunnt:  bat  On  IbObom  of  botb  ku  UbMo  ha  a<» 

powmdaiidnpnKdedbTaixiaiWiHllaB  of  ttM  AilMr  lalaiaria  ^iieh  it  bm  h«.  la.  _^ii 
cnatlBgi  andnearinc*  Ow  ivtnn  of  piaca  ta  UI>,Uiaa 
liB*«HciiinaAyand>trfagaiit|irtiUa  thoaaafaUbazal  Aaiae 

Tfatprinnlpalankleaore^aitan.— vfat,  bmadr  and  btnaoia.  Mil,  bw  rilk,  ■ai;*^*; 
bids,  wool,  oUn,  rapt,  Ikuced  and  oUht  oil,  toliacoo.  tax,  bm  nd  MiaL  and  oind  ■» 
dmn-eipiwUdt  badda  Iba  fOt]oirfa«  maaututuiod  loodi,  alBalr,  iia*,  -nrrrM.  I^B 
bsnp*  clolb,  netooi,  baidmrM,  saitiuiMn  lad  aitlsiw  a(  Miliai.  kata,  JiaiilBj.  ^ 
honahoM hinltnn.    TbachMaRldaiof  lmpo(taia,~of  nw DM«rtak,dlk,  «o*).bw,>B, 


oiu  ankis,  raw  hMta.  laHow,  bona  aad  bona,  oUva  oil,  haid  modt 
,  wIphuT,  and  ni.    Tha  tiport  and  laipoR  o(  flaa  an  BMily  aqaal ; 
I  Imported,  about  ana-balfia  n^aportcd,  and  of  tha  an^r  aboot  oDa^BT 
ii  about  faair  Uia  Impon  1  that  of  raw  hldai,  ODa-EOBTth  M  oiw4taM. 
iniradthajIneraaHdinallrfUiMIliapaaeaofUll.  DariasUiaraBtl 


Jo  miM  wai  compleulf  lulaad,  and  

ImaneJ  md  tntemiptal  bjBtltldi  ctnlwi ;  aad  tha  ajaiaga  annaal  naomtof  naatiiiitttim 
yimn  1B1«.  1817,  and  IBIR,  manly  £l7,«>,tai  but  Id  tboeoana  oftb*  aiiiBtaiE»»MaM 
innuMwu  doubled,  tbaaiaran  of  IbaOUMnik  ins,  UV.Ud  UK,  hbTtas  baa  £««•# 
The  foUawinj  l^lu  ibow  tba  n^lun,  anMMlM,*BddMiaatlOB  of  tb*  tlc^  mS  Id  OajiwMI^ 

SuTEHENT  of  the  Volne  of  Meroliftiidibe  impcrted  Ento,  and  exportad  bomChM^ 
n'tho  YUrTeaB. 
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IT  (howlu  tha  AmooDt  of  tb«  Import  and  Export  Tnde  of  Fi 
Iba  d&teant  CiHintriaa  of  the  World,  in  the  Year  1B38. 
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■1«  im,  wina  ^wi :-J3I 30  toni  u'd  under,  10,B!3;  bn*Mii  30  ud  SOIona.  lOIDj 
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flVfttf  Miiiat  FAmw  OHd  Ofvnf  firtioAi  !■  iDcouldonble,  whra  TLemd  with  referciicA  to 

WwnMllllimifllii  Inn  r Iiliiili  lujiiilj  llmli  mutusl  wirli,  and  ta  their  nnrnelgfa- 

MiiD  mA  ettar.    TU>  It  to  ba  mlMbntedta  (Iw  odiulve  polic]'  Iniradiired  by  M.  CDlbert, 
■■■■mJatitJatMln  wirowDeotmtryi  aikd  t<i  lltv  Iobb  CDDtiniuum  of  Ibal  f«TerUli  AlAt«  o( 
Bid  whkli  wuanrud  UDO  bnikagant  Into  flarte  ud  pntimrtwl  hib- 
m  wfalcb,  mtn  ■  man  pirtod.  han  fed  Ibe  two  wUloiii  to  t*  u  If  tub 
hmMuTCMttokiMlMrindapndmDtibaatbir.  mcd  w  Ibeir  mn- 
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EadiKnndaritowiBaaDwdUlitlTlamntL  Inl7BS,MrFl((coidudeJtba 
ttaiBlMlrM^.^iftarMrWliaanil&len  injbHquintly  Lord  Auaklind), 

liitnaUoDutiiiued  Id  op«illoD  onljrDuUl  1781,  who 
ttff,  rabipoiliv  Uw  lonjMr  piohUilMiT  duttai  i  and  (In 
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IT  be  Bid  10  h>n  btM  wn tnd  ti>  dun  to  Uk  imMU  <*T,  (t  kM  N  n 
u  l^ftiDC  pciacipLd.. 

lisct  ibc  pan  of  ISlf ,  ittnopM  luta  bear  msAe  la  Hl«d  <«■■■ 
ri«.  IsGnwBrlulii,  ibrdiacTiiidBUInidB^Bn  Find  vtastali 
ubrlm.  fmHrif  prohibllrd,  m  BOW  adnllUd  npn  ■  taliiltM 
cnUa  limdi  in  llinD  lo  ba  (UTttd  OB,  (Dd  at  ntlau  Uim  iM  Ml 

onatJoihiTtlifW  wftli  ■  CBfiapmittn  ^iWL  BntTlHilB 
OKiedli  (riOlBi,  whncooipimdiilUiiihM  ntnnialiutotiiAablk 
»l  ud  ma,  wtMu  of  mfekta  Prun  k  MLd*Bt,  ar*  ]W>  IihM  kri 

ivu.widBUTatba'pRidKUilEB^AhAuin.  On  llMolbwIud,  IbadUlHkfMkl 
tnlicd  KiBt^MB  OB  bfBBdT.  and  nn  ombj  dfMrlpUoM  of  Pnocb  lilki  ind  wtao.  m  h*I 
liifta.  UiroDr  tbt  tnuQiuiHC  of  bttbn  nhnUou  b  BppiieUHJ  br  tbo  two  (omBaK 
waiu|i;rt&eKna>>>°r-i<  ibi  eonwmn  In  baib  tountilci,  n  ihu  tCm  li  bombhimv 

Tkide  of  the  UDitcd  Kiufdom  irith  Fraim  at  diffiaant  Pariod*. 
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budiBiiMdluuidkerchiers)  and  cottons,  shellnc,  gnAt\  hAir  nuinufii.  tiiroi>,  indigo,  castor  oil. 
pcmr,  onWuilTer,  precious  itone*,  raltpotn^,  einiltur,  and  uitton  wool. 

Iiiddttioo  to  the  trade  Just  dcMrilK<1,  u  coiLiidoRilile  intncijunio  b  conducted  liy  those  effectiuU 
Kfcnunof  Amity  tarlflii,— 4he  nuiiggler*.  Tlii*  illicit  tnido  cbiefly  conalsts  in  conreyinff  brandy 
frooFkuee  totheS.  coast  of  Enxbind,  and  In  introducing  «ijmo  doncriptions  of  yams  and  Lace  into 
tefciBer,  across  the  frontier  by  way  of  IMpriuni.  A  prcat  dval  of  curious  infumi.ition  upon  tbia 
«ld«t  is  to  be  found  bi  the  K<^rts  in  1K32  and  lt»4.  by  Air  Villiers  and  I>r  Bowring,  nn 
OieaBBMrdal  relations  between  Fmnco  and  Qrvat  Uritain ;  tlioiif;!!,  since  thcao  reports  wcro 
it  to  bdiered  that  in  some  branches,  especially  that  of  yams,  tlio  irregular  trade  haa 


Principal  Ports  on  ths  AruiNTir. 
IkM,  stated  hi  their  order  along  the  coast  from  N.  to  B.,  are,  Dunkirk.  Calais,  Boulogne,  Rt 
▼ihn'iiir  Somme,  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Ilarflour.  Lc  Havre.  Ilunllcur,  Caen,  C-herbcjurg,  Gran- 
<ffle.8tlUo,  Brest,  LWent,  Nantes,  La  Roclielle,  llochefort  ou  tlio  Cluin.'nto,  Kurdeaux,  and 
^VBOw,  Those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  L'Oricnt  are,  as  is  wull  known,  principal  stations  of 
tbe  Fiench  navy.    Of  the  mercantile  ports  the  chief  arc  the  following : — 

^  Jimfrfc,  the  most  northerly,  Ilea  In  hit  SI**  r  N.,  long.  2"  i2'  K. ;  pop.  3.'(.noo.  The  har- 
wwb  Isige  and  commodious ;  but  there  is  a  dungerous  bar  at  its*  moutli.  It  i&  a  free  port ;  and, 
Mmeoonected  irith  sereral  of  the  canals  which  iiitonect  Belgium,  it  is  a  considor.ililu  emporium 
fcwJM,  brandy,  and  other  articles  of  French  produce,  fur  the  supply  of  that  country.  Tlie  New- 
"^dtood  eod'Wiery  and  the  herring-fishery  are  also  iirasecuted  u.t  !ti)mo  extent  liurhig  the  late 
^^bfltwieHi  Great  Britain  and  France,  numerous  privateers  wcro  tilted  out  (n^m  it. 

UBnrtj  in  lat.  4SP  £K  N.,  long.  U*^  6'  K.  is,  next  to  MarsoilJi-s.  the  principal  commercial  sea- 

P*>t  of  France.    It  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Heimr,  at  its  moutn,  which  is  several 

'■"■vide;  distant  127  miles  from  Paris  (byroad),  and  42  miles  from  Rouen:  pop.  exclusive  of 

■■Bm,  UjBiB.    The  site  of  the  town  Is  low.    The  i»ort  b  coui])rehendcd  within  the  circuit  of  tho 

l^t  and  has  oomnmnicating  with  it  three  basins,  capable  of  accumnuHlating  about  SitO  vessels ; 

^  tbli  to  inadequate  to  the  growhig  importance  of  its  tnide.    At  its  entrance,  which  is  fortified, 

■nold  tower,  built  by  Francis  I.,  70  feet  in  height,  from  whence  nigiuils  aro  made.    There  aro 

J^raiditeads,— the  outer  or  great  road,  in  which  larse  ships  always  lie,  about  a  league  fri>m 

yw,  ind  having  from  6  to  7i  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  the  inner  or  little  road,  Kcparated  from  the 

S'^bv  a  sand-bank,  about  half  a  league  distant,  having  from  3  to  3|  fathoms  at  ebb,  but  the 

^  of  tide  being  about  26  feet,  the  largest  merchantmen  are  cn.ibled  to  enter  the  luu-bour.    Being 

^  jriodpal  port  of  Paris,  most  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  destined  for  the  consumption 

*uitei^  is  conveyed  into  it ;  while  its  proximity  to  the  district,  of  which  Kouen  is  the  cafiltal, 

H^dn  it  the  chief  place  in  France  for  the  importation  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  tho 

"^wlth  the  United  States,  with  wlitch  there  is  a  regular  communication  hy  means  of  packets, 

*•><  LiverpooL    The  annual  value  of  the  import**  is  uliout  fr.  24J<),(KH),<iU(>,  or  i:8,U(M),(>04K    The 

'■tof  exportaareillkuidwxwUen  stuffs,  hice,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery,  wines,  and  brandy; 

*ta  bdng  sometimes  exported,  and  at  other  times  imported.    In  183K,  the  total  number  of  ves- 

"4  Chat  entered  from  foreign  countries  and  French  colonics  was  13U1 ,  burden  'JXifilfJ  tons ;  whore- 

vMoondto  France S63,  burden  129,173  tons;  to  the  United  States  241,  hunlcn  KHMNlOtons; 

^BritoJn  961,  harden  ttJ.5()J  tons.    In  tho  same  year,  the  number  of  co.x<«ting  vessels  which 

JMved  waa  3U34,  burden  257,506  tons.    At  Iluvre  an  active  intercourse  k  kent  up,  not  only  with 

pik  and  varioas  nbices  on  tho  coast,  but  with  the  principal  ports  of  Enghmd.  and  of  the  N.  and 

^  cf  Enrope.    In  J83H,  the  number  of  steamers  which  entered  vriia  558,  burden  luI,5Gl  tons. 

Jfmttt,  In  lat  47^  13^  N.,  long.  V  33^  W..  is  situated  on  the  N.  \vuik  of  tliu  Loire,  and  derives  its 

^yortauca  and  procperity  from  being  the  port  of  that  river.  'J'he  town  is  ancient  and  of  historical 

•iMrity ;  pop.  87,191.    At  4>ring-trdes  vessels  of  2(M)  tons  come  up  to  it ;  but  at  other  tinu-s  this 

QUI  be  aooompliahed  only  by  craft  not  exceeding  luu  tons.     Larger  ships  either  ruuiain  at  Paim- 

kauf,  IS  milea  lower  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  at  leaht  discluu^  part  of  their  cargo 

Ibcn.    Nantea  contains  several  extensive  manufactories,  sliipbuilding  yards,  and  a  victualling 

artabUshment  fbr  the  navy, — provisions  Ijeing  verv  cheap.  The  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 

farin,  flour,  biscuit,  butter,  silks,  woollens,  and  linens.    Tho  chief  i]ui)ortii  are  cuiunial  pro<luce, 

eottoo,  tndlgn,  and  timber.    In  183H,  437  ve.<Mels,  burden  G5,!l8!i  tons,  entered  from  foreign  coun- 

Mta  and  French  colonies,  and  4iU()3  coasters,  burden  135.1HU  tonx. 

JBmjkaMX.  in  lat.  44,"  M  N.,  long.  0<'3y  W.,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  here  nuikes  a  considerable  l«nd,  having  the  city  and  its  ex- 


tenaive  4nays  on  its  concave  bank,  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon,  it  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
daaerveMy  eekdjrateri.  Many  oi  the  houses  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  the  general  style  of  living 
b  faznrloaa  in  a  hiriier  degree  than  in  anv  other  part  of  France,  except  Paris ;  pop.  !t5,()U0.  The 
npcvach  by  water  la  magnificent  The  river  at  its  narrowest  part  is  72i>  yards  across,  with  a  depth 
er  16  feet  at  low,  aiul  nmrty  3U  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  is  caiwble  of  accuinnioduting  upwards 
of  tow  rfinli,  and  such  as  do  not  exceed  60«>  or  C^K)  tons  may  enter  at  all  times  of  tlie  tide.  Bor- 
deaux ia  the  principal  outlet  for  the  wines  of  the  W.  districts  of  France,  and  even  of  tho  southern 
and  mfdland  districts ;  ami  thcso,  more  ej>pccially  claret,  form  its  staple  trade.  The  other  exports 
eonaM  of  brandy,  refined  suQar.  cattle,  hides,  provinions.  flour,  clover-seed,  almonds,  prunes, 
~  nnta.  irabiuta,  cork,  turpentine,  rusln,  tartar,  verdigris,  liuens,  and  colonial  produce:  these 
ahipped  to  varioua  parts  of  Europe.  Amcriui,  the  Frt-nch  colonies,  or  to  India.  The  chief  im- 
■ugar,  C(^oe,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  mid  tubocco,  mostly  from  tho  colonies ;  tin,  lc»d, 
1a,  hardware,  timber,  hides,  hemp,  hums,  beef,  and  fii^h,  from  (ireat  Britain,  the  N. 
■Dd  America.    Its  tra<le  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Canal  of  Languodoc.  which  loins 

i,  and  ni  i^ich  Bordeaux  forms  the  emlK>uchure  towards  the  Atlantic,    i^htpbuilding 

■ad  tmIow  manufactures  are  carried  on  extensively ;  and  there  are  two  large  fairs,  one  of  which 
anena  lat  March,  the  other  on  the  16th  October.  In  11)38,  fm  vessels,  burden  112,025  tons, 
■Btved  the  port  from  foreign eountrica  and  French  colonies,  of  which  W  vessels,  burden  17,007 
loHi  wm  BnXUb ;  besides  theae  there  entered  fi02u  coasters,  burden  233,21  U  tons. 

Principal  POrtb  on  rna  AIrditrrranran. 
Theae,  elated  in  thefr  order  fh>ra  B.  to  W.  ore,  Toulon  ^a  celebrated  station  of  the  French  navy). 
JIaraeillce,  Arlee,  Cette,  Agdo,  Port-Vondres. 
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Cetie,  In  Int  CT  24'  N.,  long.  3°  4^  R,  b  dtuAted  In  the  depftrtmCTit  of  Httmolt.  on  the  mnv 
ttripe  of  land  which  separates  the  etang  or  lagoon  of  Than  from  the  sea.  It  forma  onecmboachB 
of  tne  Great  Canal  of  Languedoe.  a  drcumstanoe  to  which  its  rise  and  proaperity  to  akne  atliM 
able,  as  the  port  is  not  rery  good,  nor  has  it  the  natural  &cUitiea  fior  beooming so:  it  '•tirfrr 
canal  communication  with  the  Rhone ;  pop.  11,648.  The  harbour,  which  has  from  16  to  10iM 
water,  and  can  accommodate  about  4<i0  yessels,  is  formed  by  two  lateral  moles,  with  a  laiiliifc 
across  the  entrance.  The  moles  arc  fortified,  and  on  the  principal  <Mie  is  a  H^^thoost,  elstaMI 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  wines  and  braadissef  Ln 
guedoc.  of  which  Cette  to  the  depdt.  The  salt- woriu  on  the  adjoining  lagocm  are  pretty  cstearivi 
as  are  also  the  fisheries,  particularly  that  of  sardines.  About  130,uuu  torn  of  shifting  (ladilfe 
coasters)  enter  annually. 

MaruiUet,  in  lat.  43^  IT  N..  long.  ft»2S'  E.,  is  the  principal  commercial  dtv and  port  of  Fnat 
It  to  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  gulf,  covered  and  defiended  by  many  small  Mands,  and  todifiA 
into  the  old  town,  or  the  city,  and  the  new.  In  the  former,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  thelMW 
mean ;  but  In  the  latter,  which  communicates  with  the  old  by  a  fine  street,  the  squares  and  Ml 
in.ir«  are  beautiful ;  pop.  about  125,00(>.  Marseilles  has  been  called  Europe  in  miniature;  Itiitf 
resort  of  foreigmm  of  all  nations,  and  the  variety,  continual  bustle,  and  medl^of  languages  wU 
thto  occasions,  are  among  its  most  striking  features.  The  harbour  is  an  oval,  of  more  than  hrif 
mile  long,  and  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  formed  by  a  small  inlet  <tf  the  sea,  nnmiqr** 
wnrd  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  to  built  round  It ;  and  to  capable  oi  aceomraodiCiiig  akf 
I:2iM>  vessels.  It  is  very  safe  but  not  deep,  and  frigates  cannot  ent6r  without  difflcultyl  OpfMi 
the  mouth  of  it,  which  to  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than  one  ship  at  a  thne,  vni 
three  small  islands  of  If,  Kattonneau,  and  Pomdgue;  and  between  the  two  UMt  to  a  seem  I 
clkorage,  where  vosseto  perform  quarantine.  Exports,  chiefly  winee.  brandy,  sQks,  mttm 
hosier}-,  linens,  com,  dried  fruits,  oil,  soap,  leather,  and  colonial  artidea.  BlaneiUes  to  a  (pa 
emporium  for  Levant  produce,  and  it  also  carries  on  an  active  intercoorae  with  Italy,  ^liiii  fi 
Black  Sea,  Algiers,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.  In  1838,  the  number  of  vesKb  wMaartn 
from  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  was  3S47,  burden  481  »3S5  tons ;  and  the  naibcr  > 
coasters  391H),  burden  964,810  tons.  In  the  same  year,  the  nomber  of  steamers  that  entcrsdsi 
621,  burden  15(>,4M  tons.  The  customs  and  other  dues  ooUeeted  are  estimated  at  £lJOIItM 
annually. 

CoaaicAN  PoBTS. 

Bastia^  the  principal  town  and  port,  to  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  in  lat.  42"  iS'  N.,  long,  f  V 
R. ;  pop.  18,846.  The  port  Is  unsafe,  and  not  adapted  for  huge  vessels.  At  its  entrance  b  ft 
celebrated  rock  **  II  Loone,"  so  called  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  lion  in  rep<»e,  which  aniwanft 
purpose  of  a  breakwater.  Exports,  oil,  wine,  cattle,  hides,  goat-sldns,  coral,  and  wood,  ttctfili 
on  a  considerable  intorcourso  with  Leghorn,  from  whence  British  nunuftctures  and  toteeeo  9 
smuggled  Into  the  island. 

Ajacrio  lies  in  a  gulf  on  the  N.  side,  In  lat.  41''  56'  N.,  long.  8**  44'  B. ;  pop.  900a  EzpsrHi 
wine,  oil,  and  coraL 

MKASDRB9,  WkiOHTS,  MoNBY,  FfNANCBS,  && 

MKAsimss  AND  Wbiohts. 
The  French  measures  and  wcishts  may  bo 
c1:isso<l  under  three  hcods:— 1.  The    Metrical 
8>8tonu    9.  The  Syst^mo  Usuel.     3.  The  An- 
cfunt  System. 

1.  The  Metrical  ^fttan. 

Instituted  in  1796,  to  used  In  government  transac- 
tions, in  wholesale  trude,  and  for  scientific  pur- 
poses.    It  is  founded  upon  the  distance  of  the  pole 


from  the  equator,  the  ton  millionth  part  of  which, 
denominated  a  metre.  Is  decreed  to  be  the  unit  of 
length.  The  other  units  arc— of  surface,  the  are; 
of  Holiditv,  the  fttre;  of  capacity ,  the/Ur«;  and  of 
weigh t,tlie.(7r/tmmf;  and  the  Latin  derivativcs<leci 
(tenth  of),  c^''(  hundredth  oO,mt7/<  (thousandth 
oO,  being  pretixed  to  that  expressing  the  unit, 
serve  to  denominate  its  subdivisions ;  while  the 
Oreek  derivatives  dfca  (ten)  ,*«rto  (one  hundred) , 
kilo  (thousand),  myria  (ten  thousand),  express 
its  multiples.  Thus  d^i-mMre  denotes  the  ^tb 
of  a  m^tre,  and  ddca-mdtre  10  metres. 

MHre  of  10  ddcimdtreK,  100  centi-m^tres,  or 
1000  mlllimMres  -  109.3633  Imp.  yard,  or  nearly 
3f>t  Imp.  inches  ;  and  32  mdtres  =  35  Imp.  yds. 
nearly  :— 1000  metres,  100  d^com^tres,  or  10 
hectometres  =  1  kilomdtre,  or  metrical  mile  = 
338<>*8»9Imp.  feet  =  about  l(if»|  Imp.  yds.,  or 
nearly  5  furlongs ;  and  10  kilometres  =  1  myria- 
metre,  or  metrical  league  =  6*213894  Imp.  niiles, 
or  =  6  miles,  1  furlong,  28  poles,  and  2i  yds. 

Are  (100  sq.  metres),  or  metrical  perch  of  10 
declares,  or  UK)  centiares  =  119*6033  Imp.  sq. 
ydn.,  or  nearly  3  sq.  poles  and  29  sq.  yds. :  liNi 
arcs,  or  10  ddcares  =  1  hectare  =  2-471 143  Imp. 
acres  —  2  acres,  1  rood,  35 sq.  poles,  11^  sq.  yds.; 
or  17  hectares  =  49  Imp.  acn»  nearly. 

i^ire  (or  cubic  metre)  of  10  dOctoteres  = 


35-316581  Imp.  cubic  feet  or  1-300023  Imp.erifc 
yd. ;  and  10  stereo  =  1  dtowtdre. 

Litre  (or  cubic  decimetre),  of  10  dedUtra, « 
100  centilitres  =  61*027002  Imp.  eubie betas 
0.220097  Imp.  gall.,  or  about  If  Imp  ptet;  m 
50  litres  =  11  Imp.  gaUs.  neariy.  100  litNi,« 
10  ddcaUtres  =  1  hectoUtre  =  ^751207,  orall* 
2|  Imp.  bush. ;  and  32  hectolitres  =  11  bs^iR 
nearly.  100  hectolitres,  or  10  kiloUtres  (oroP 
metres)  =  1  myriaUtre  =  34-3B0Ue6,  orabotl' 
Imp.  qn.  3^  bush. 

Oramme,  weighing  1  cubic  centimetre  ofwif 
at  its  maximum  of  density,  and  contaiaiBf  i* 
decigrammes,  or  100  centigrammes  =  wC 
troy  grains ;  1000  grammes,  lOU  decagnna' 
or  10  hectogrammes  =  1  kilogramme  stU 
3  oz.  and  4^  drams,  or  2-204857  lbs.  avoMnpsb 
and  288  kUogrammos  =  635  lbs.  aiUhiiT" 
nearly;  100  kilogrammes,  or  10 myriigiaBiii 
=  1  metrical  quintal  =  280*486  lbs.  avofe* 
pob  or  1  cwt  3  qrs.  24  Ibe.  7|  ounces  bmHJ 
and  10  quintals,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  loecre  < 
water  =  1  millier  or  marine  ton  =  19 cwt  t^ 
20  lbs.  13i  ox. 

2.  The  Syttemt  U$ud 

Was  established  in  1812  for  the  pmpomofw*'* 
trade,  in  consequence  (^  the  aversion  iho**^ 
the  common  people  to  the  Innovatloas  «f  ^1 
metrical  system.  It  tolorates  the  names  of  ^ 
old  measures  n 


in  the  infierior  dirt£ 
aherattoo^ 

certain  definite  proportions  to  the  mH^akVtt0j' 
Its  divtoions,  also,  instead  of  being  dedaalf  v« 
chiefly  binary,  from  the  greater  conrodtao'* 
the  latter  in  small  transactions. 


■it  u  II  MHaiiim  =  *n  bop. 

M  B  1  lltn  E  II  Inp.  flat  tmtij. 
mM  =  )  IwetalUn  >•  I  bep.  fitk 

■jars,"" 


!vlt  =  I'UH  loMn  =  ISj  Imp. 
t,  «r  UDO  b>lH  or  t  mDH  =  3'B9B 
r  IJQS  lm&  nntaj  HBrtiw  LuHua 
iKia,  or  Ht  DiwlH  siUe*  c  EAIS 
vn  Imp.  iHdi  i  Launu  of  Ulo 
4ti4kllinitiM  =  4WlBip.  ]wl>. 
Niii-ii4H*U  =  H-07tiut(^  I'lm 
Lrpnt  aHBiwm  =  tfWe  tn.  = 
i>:  A(vntd*P»ri>  =  M'IW;ua 

■  mUBR.  oCMMtldi.  1«  QtlUll, 
=  m  Um  =  WM9  Imp.  ullou. 
I  BMwn  tfiVli.  tf  19  •tfloi,  M 

lUIn  =  tl'MH  Imp.  budnlt. 


obUliud  ftl  tlH  r 
to  Ifaa  tola,  but  m 


triite  of  thff  XndoD  «] 


,  ,  .  .  Iba  qnoUtloB  far 
M  "71  pn'inUlDpmiiuii,''wtaehitilH 
£9,  i;>.  lI'ltl.nerauiiH  (firllUi  itniiA. 
._>..  -icIimigBof  3SfniKi31«Bta 

ii(niK«)ul»-17ii 


"I'^L...,,..,.^ 

lilUi  on  Loriilun.  \s  3U  diijv' 


Tho  Oai.*!!/ f™ _        ._   _ 

piWHiC  rwlinK  In  PurU  m  IBM,  bul  k  rimllw 
DMlaD^  iBMltuMm  ulMd  In  lilU  Ml*  nDdBr 
iUtBtot  (Bnu  and  dslfuUDU.  from  the  n«r 
17l*<t  natrtdapui  (or  W/nnjud  R> 

tIKojS-, __., 


'.  'fli»  b«T 

"  t-s; 


■  or  aeeoimi  u  uh  nmnc, 
go  DBitlmM,  and  i>  oanii 
■ttiK  Frloilol7>7,Agi 
ttaGmiounoli  o<10ku.  . 

11  Dma  an  equal  to  00  frpoci. 
mahiianatfcllo*;— Ooldjiic  _      _  

SSimuSid'N'K&M"' ''''■'^1  "'*'*""'"■' '*^"'^'*' '*'"'' 
a  Ha.  Wij.i  ttemafa  minlodat  tin  \  puhUnhed  arnuilLj  -.  and  ihc  [c 

ll  of  (La  lb— "  "f  """»"»'""»  "■  "    —    *"  -'" 

'.ofAft^ 

-SUirtr  pk 
Maltha 


B7,X"j,'" 


'3^' 


r      nt  plnl*.  l«W«ll,  til , 

i  .'I  hindtl  Ina durje for  whldl 
I  [liolr  TVlue  for  ovifljr  period  of 


blowing  li  a  copy 


xouniKi  equal      (onipn 


bflfranc 


ic;; 


L  If  a  IdJosnnmw  of  gold /ftbi  f 

tMM*  iwM>d  of  3IIKI  tnuH>,  Uo  ^ 
k  it  la  mlBted :  for  a  klLofrainme  u 
ilDBalB,  187  bwiot  onljrwU  bt  a, 
lAttKOtOBt*.   Tb*  Hud  mini 

■VrSa,  aod  all  varlatlou  In  Ibelr 


«  pajalla  to  ordoT 
icaipti  payable  at  light    . 


places !  Id  addiUoa  lo 
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the  fnllowing  other  ettablishmentt  InalDg  nmpw ; 
namely,  the  banks  oi  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Lyone, 
Mantes,  Marseilles,  and  Lille.  Of  these  six  de^ 
partmental  banks,  the  aggregate  capital,  in  the 
year  just  mentioned,  was  fr.  14,55O,U0O;  specie 
on  hand,  fr.  14,683,000:  notes  in  drculation, 
fr.  3a,199,(KiO:  deposiU,  ft.  7.971  fOOO. 

Besides  these,  tnere  is  the  Havre,  and  a  variety 
of  otherjoint-stock  banks  in  the  provinces.  The 
lAfitte  Bank,  lately  established  at  Paris,  issues 
**  bank  bills'^  bear{ng  interest. 

The  Frendi  commercial  code  recognises  three 
kinds  of  commercial  societies  for  purposes  of  a 
permanent  nature;  namely,  Itt,  societies  **  en 
nom  Collectif,"  or  common  partnerships;  Sd, 
Societies  '*  en  Commandite,  "the  nature  of  which 
we  have  already  described  [Company]  ;  and  3(1, 
Anonymous  societies.  These  Ust  resemble  Joint- 
stock  companies  in  this  country.  Their  capital 
is  divided  Into  diares ;  each  holder  is  liable  only 
to  the  amount  of  those  which  he  possesses ;  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  a  few  individuals 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  who  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  to  the  public  Afcording  to 
a  report  of  the  French  Cnambers,  the  number 
of  companies  of  the  two  latter  classes  established 
in  France  from  1826  to  the  close  of  1837,  was, — 
Societies  en  Commandite,  1 106 ;  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, 157.  Of  tlie  former,  there  niate  to  Jour- 
nals, periodicals,  and  books,  401 ;  manufi^tures, 
iJ6 ;  coaches  and  modes  of  conveyance,  93 ;  forges, 
metals,  and  the  coal  trade,  GO ;  navigation,  bi ; 
banks,  40 ;  insurance,  S7 ;  agriculture,  85 ; 
theatres,  84 ;  miscellaneous,  889.  The  shares  of 
the  companies  are  geoerally  divided  into  veiy 
small  sums,  some  as  low  as  10  and  5  franca, 

FiNAwrss. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  themiblic  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  for  the  year  1838  :— 

RcvcnuCm 
Land-tax,  Sic    .    . 
Poll-tax  dt  house-tax 
Door  &  window  taxes 
License  duties    .    . 
ItoRistratiun  duties,  fr.  174,060,000 
Stamps    ....       31,20<),(>(H) 
Sale  A  auction  duties     5.(k)0,0(K) 


fr.  861 ,852,783 
55,289.000 
29.279, 1(»7 
35,606,000 


Timber  &  other  forest 

pro<luoe     .     .     . 
Fishing  duties    .    . 


Customs  duties,  &c. 
Salt  tax  .... 
Excise  duties  on  li- 
quors, Ac.  .  .  . 
ShIo  of  tobacco  .  . 
Sale  of  gunpowder  . 
Sundries    .... 

Postage  of  letters    . 
Packets,  Ac.     .     . 

Weights  dc  measures, 
brevets,  dtc     .    . 

Sum  of  orrlinnry  taxes 
Kevenue  from  Algiers 
Kevenue  from  India 
Interest   on   Spanish 

loan 

Sundries,  including  re- 
payment of  loans  to 
commercial  houses 
inlU30    .... 


38,478,633 
4U0,(MH) 

105,126,000 
55,534,000 

05,040,000 

77.85(^000 

4.720,0U0 

37,895,000 

35,900,000 
9,355,000 


211,010,000 


32,878,633 


UJUijUi 


366,165,00<» 


45,255,000 
9,076,0<  0 


1.700,000 
l,o(Mi,(NK) 


1,047,211,508 


1,892,576 


1,800,000  6,398,576 


Total  fr.    1 ,053,604,078 


Interest,  Aeon  publk 

debt b.mM,W 

Pensions tt,M>,«Ou 

Civil  Ust    ....  liJSOit^ 

Chambars  of  peers  and 
deputies.  And  legioa 
ofhonoor    .    .    . 
Ministe^of  JustiM  . 

Religion  •   .    . 

-—•  Foreign  af&urs 
-^  Public  instmctlon 
——Interior    .    .    . 

PubUo  works,  vix. 

Royalroads  A  bridges  23,900,000 
Ports  d(  hiteroAl  nav- 
igation     .    .    .      13,136.000 
Other  expcuw    .    .    17*934,878 

Bflnlstry  of  war,  tIs. 
ExpeDditureinFranoe  sot  ,189,051 


7,aPM« 

74.W.CS 


54,3B,Vt 


Occupation  of  Ancoaa 
Afiican  poMestloos 

Biinittrvofmarineand 
oolonMs:— 
Seamen  and  roarinei 
ShipboOding   .     . 
Colonies    .... 
Sundries   .... 

Administration  of 

finance    .    .    . 
Collection  of  taxes 
Reimbursements 


7»1.«« 
25,743,300 


28,9»,8nO 

18,00,000 

7,0S0,AI0 

I6,3IS,A0O 


SaB,723,»» 


119,870,150 
£3,828.134 

Total  fr. 
Or 


i:3,«.« 


i,oy,«,# 

Besides  the  state  levemes,  varioas  tans  an 
levied  by  the  commones,  for  defining  tWr 
own  expenses :  Of  these  the  prindpel  b  At 
octrois^  or  duties  levied  In  the  towns  oo  all  foodi 
which  pass  through  their  bwricn,  the  pfoi« 
of  which  is  applied  to  defray  the  expMMSsf  koi- 
pitals,  poor-honaes,  and  other  local  diai8«> 

JkU, 

The  anntuU  charge  on  accooot  of  ths  pdie 
debt  on  1st  January  1838,  oonristed  of  ths  M> 
lowing  sums:— 
Rentes,  5  per  cent       .  fr.  1I7,0IS;4II 

4|  per  cent.  If9mj0 

4  per  cent.  ,        1I,97M9 

3i>ercent  3S,9H.a> 

Sinking  ilind         .  4M1M' 

Interest  and  sinkiztg  fkmd  oo  loam 

for  canals  and  hridgea  9,996,# 

Consolidated  debt  and  sinking  i^md   8M>,516,tf( 
Interest  of  CapUaux  det  cauUaimc- 

menu  9tW%^ 

Floating  debt  .        10.0W,I* 

Annuities  and  pensions       .         .       n,aSA,M 

Total  fr.  387,*g.<> 

Or       £l3,Mt,«> 
The  dividends  on  the  5,  4|  and  4  per  «at> 


rentes  are  payable  on  88d  Haivh  and  VA  ficf 
tember ;  those  on  the  3  per  cents  on  SM  Jii>* 
and  82d  December. 

The  rentes  are  the  only  Fmdi  sacaritlMM* 
gotiablo  in  England.  They  are  either  ia  boeli 
of  various  amounts,  payable  to  the  bstfsri ' 
are  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  holder  Id  ^ 
record  of  the  public  debt  The  former  past  tn» 
hand  to  hand  without  the  necessity  of  a  vritw 
Or      £42,144,163 1  assignment ;  and  the  dividends  to  \ 
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an  pmUe  bj  Mtmn  RothMfaild,  at  tho  cnrrent 
nte  or  eiehange,  upon  thecoupons  being  left  (or 
t  few  dtra  at  their  office.  In  order  to  aasign 
tin  hHcroed  rentes,  boweyer,  the  teller  must 
gnnt  i  power  of  attorney,  authorising  tome 


in  the  flrtt  four  years  of  tho  period  owing 
to  the  expensvH  of  the  army  of  occapatton 
(.£'18,flRft.&24).  and  the  contrilmtiona  paid  to  tho 
allies  l£ia,5H5,MA) .  A  coniiiderable  augmenta- 
tion of  charge  wm  also  occasioned  between  1831 


vsity  in  Paris  to  s^  the  transfiT  in  the  record  and  18S3  by  thn  invasion  of  Hiudn  ;  in  1828,  bj 
Mok;  on  eompleting  which,  a  certiAeate  of  the  the  invasion  of  the  Morea ;  and  in  183U,  and  sub- 
tetliMioo  b  issued,  which  must  be  returned  in  sequent  years,  by  the  occupation  of  Algi< 
CM cfi  new  assignment.    The  dividends  on  the  and  the  state  uf  c4rcumstances  which  arose 


twAsd  rentes  are  payable  in  Paris,  where  they 
CIS  bs  rsedvcd  by  an  agent,  duly  authorised 
ISMPm  of  attorney. 

Tbi  paUie  debt  of  France,  after  deducting  the 
ftUat  fund,  now  exceeds  £300,OU»,000  ster- 
ling. It  has  Increased  considerably  since  the 
ttDdnilon  of  the  war  in  1815;  the  ordinary 
menoas  dming  the  S6  years  that  have  since 


ers, 

out 

of  the  revolution  in  July  in  that  year.  At  tho 
eommenctfmcnt  of  1835,  it  was  stated  by  M. 
Ilumann,  minister  of  finance,  that  the  debt 
had  been  increaMd  since  July  1H30  by  about 
fr.  8rK),000,4K)»  (i:3:;,0(l(l,(K)((),  entailing  a  charge 
of  fr.  44).(KM),<NKi  (i:i,600.(N)0)  per  annum.  To 
these  causes  of  increased  dubt  nas  to  be  added 


_     .  . _   the  hostile  demonstrations  which  arose  out  of 

ywd  having  been  seldom  equal  to  the  ezpen-  the  line  of  policy  adopted  bv  M.  Thiers  in  1840, 
wan    lUs  was  more  particularly  the  case  and  tlie  fortifications  of  Paris. 

AiBtRiCT  OF  CoNYESfnoN  OP  COMMERCE  A.ND  NAVIGATION  between  Great  Britain 
and  Fnnce,  January  26, 1826.    {IlerUleVs  Treaties,  toI.  iii.  p.  1*23.) 


III.  All  goods  which  may  be  legallv  exported 
from  either  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  on  their 
export,  pay  tho  same  duties,  whvther  sndi  ex- 
portation be  made  in  British  or  French  vessels, 
provided  they  proceed  direct  fh>m  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  other.  And  all  such  goods  shall  be 
redprocally  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  draw- 
backs, and  other  allowances. 

lY.  The  vessels  of  any  third  power  shall  in  no 
ease  obtain  more  favourable  conditions  than  those 


Tbi  two  powers  befaig  aninuted  by  the  desire 
sffMiUiiliiigtheeommerdal  intercourse  betweoi 
war  rtspectiva  subjects;  and  being  neriuaded 
^nettling  can  more  contribute  to  this  object 
ttn  toiiinpUfy  and  eqoalixe  the  navigation  re- 
flations (H  both  kingdoms,  by  the  redprocal 
wqpUlon  of  all  discrimtaiating  duties  levlvd 
JP^tbs  vessds  of  either  of  the  two  nations  in 
y  ports  of  the  other ;— have  named  as  their 
^■iVotflotlaries.  to  conclude  a  convention  for 
^■Pnpose,  that  is  to  say,  his  Majesty  the  IQng '  herein  stipulated. 

■  OfSBt  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon-  ■  V.  Fisliing  boaU  of  either  country  forced  by 
*BaUe  George  Canning  and  the  Right  lion-  |  stress  of  weather  to  soeic  slielter  in  tlio  other, 
JWaUe  William  Huskisson ;  and  his  Majesty  not  sulject  to  duties  or  port-charges,  provided 
^•JD^  of  France  and  Navarre,  the  Princo  !  they  luve  not  effected  any  landing  or  shipment 
*vai  uount  de  Polignac ;   who  have  agreed  j  of  goods. 

VoBiDd  concluded  the  following  articles:—  vl.  TItis  convention  shall  be  reciprocally  in 

^Fkcocb  veMels  coming  from  or  departing  for,  fori-e  in  oU  European  possessions  of  the  two 
'nvs,  or.  If  in  ballast,  from  any  place,  shall  i  powers. 

BMbemMeeC  in  the  ports  of  the  U.  K.  to  any      YIL  The  convention  to  exist  for  10  years  from 
%hHr  duties  of  tonnitfe,  harbour,  Ught,  pilot-  April  5,  1826;  and  further,  until  tho  end  of  12 
or  otbtr  similar  duties  than  those  to  which  j  months  after  either  of  the  parties  shall  have  given 
"^  *     '  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  tormmato 

its  operation. 


%£ 


in  respect  to  the  same  voyagOA, 

4n  sol|)eei ;  and,  redprocally,  British  vessch 

|hesd  oa  Um  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  France. 

Bat  the  French  king  reserves  to  himself  to  rcgu- 

mt  the  amount  of  such  duties  in  France  aocord- 

■V  to  tiM  rate  at  which  they  may  be  established 

ID  tha  U.  K. ;  with  the  disposition,  however,  to 

laduoe  the  amount  of  the  said  burthens  in  France 

1b  proportion  to  any  reduction  hereafter  made 

tf  laoee  now  levied  in  the  U.  K. 

IL  Ck>oda  which  may  be  legally  Imported  into 
Iba  U.  K.  from  France,  if  imputed  in  French 
vesnli,  shall  be  subject  to  no  lu^er  duties  than 
U  imported  in  British  vessels ;  and  reciprocally 


Additional  Articki  (Jan.  26, 1820). 
I.  French  vessels  allowed  to  soil  from  any 
French  possession  to  all  BritisI)  pomessions  (ex- 
cept thuse  of  East  India  Co.),  and  to  import 
into  them  all  kinds  of  goods  produced  in  French 
possessions,  except  such  a:*  arc  prohibited  to  be 
uniK)rted  into  said  colonics,  or  are  onlv  permit- 
ted from  British  possessions ;  and  the  said  French 
vesseb  and  merchandiRo  shall  not  be  subject  to 
higher  duties  tlian  British  vessels  importmg  the 
same  merchandise  from  any  foreign  country,  or 


importations  In  British  vessels  into  which  are  imposed  on  the  mcrcliandise  itself. 


The  same  facilities  shall  be  granted  recipro- 
cally in  the  colonies  of  Fronce.  And  as  all  for- 
eign merchandise  may  nuw  be  imported  into 
British  colonics  in  the  ships  of  the  country  pro- 
ducing the  some,  except  a  limited  Hat  of  ariicles, 
which  can  only  be  imported  in  British  ships, 
the  king  of  the  U.  K.  reserves  the  power  of  add- 
ing to  such  excepted  ariicles  any  other  of  French 
produce  which  may  appear  necessary  for  plachig 
the  colonies  of  the  two  countries  upon  a  fair 
footing  of  reciprocity. 

IL  Biuiilar privilofres,  reciprocally  granted  to 
the  vessels  of  the  two  powers  exporting  mer- 
•ad  the  British  king  may  adopt,  if  ha  think  fit,   chandise  ih>m  their  respective  colonics. 

I  aorrsKMBding  restrictive  measure  with  re-      These  two  articles  to  liavc  the  same  validity 
es  to  French  vessels.  as  if  inserted  in  forcsidd  convention. 

FRANKFORT,  a  small  republican  state  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  consisting 

cf  the  eHr  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  and  the  adjacent  territory.     Area,  90  sq. 

milM.    Pi^mlation,  63^36.    Tho  goyommcnt  is  vested  in  a  senate,  a  permanent 

wmittge  of  bargpaaoB,  and  a  legislative  body. 
n«  d$r  ofFmikfoTt  b  now  the  chief  money  market  of  Central  Germany,  and  banking,  Includirg 
I  opwatioM,  b  Its  pfinc^  souroe  of  wealth.    It  U  likewise  a  place  of  considerable  transU 


The  produce  of  Ashi,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, not  being  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the 
U.  SL  (axeept  for  warehomdng  and  re-exporta- 
tton)  la  French  vessels,  nor  irom  France  in  Bri- 
tlib  veMds,  the  King  of  France  reserves  to  him- 
Hlf  to  direct,  tluit,  m  like  manner,  such  produce 
■kail  not  ba  Imported  into  France  (except  for 
mantooBlmg  and  re-exportation)  in  British  ves- 
Mia,  nor  from  the  U.  K.  in  French  vessels. 

WIA  rMpard  to  European  productions,  it  is 
■Ddantood  that  sodi  shall  not  be  imported  in 
PilHsti  iMpa  Into  France  fSor  consumption,  nn- 
Um  iaAm  toenwltb  is  some  port  of  the  U.  K. ; 
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for  winei,  Enfslbb,  Frmcb,  And  ItaUui  Roodi,  G«rmHi  wooU  and  maniifactuMi,  udcakonU 
produce ;  while  the  Inliabltanta  of  the  adjacent  TOlaees,  wUhiD  tiM  repabUc,  follow  the  oceofiUn 
of  carrier!  througli  many  tlatti  of  Gcmuuiy.  Two  eitenttve  fain  are  bdd  la  tlM  dfcf ;  om  ta> 
ginning  properly  on  Eaitter  ToMday,  the  otber  on  the  Monday  nearart  to  the  8th  of  mmte; 
but  they  UMwUy  commence  from  one  to  two  weelu  pravioiuly.  The  trade  at  thcee  fldn,  hovmr, 
lu  well  as  of  the  town  In  gmeiml.  which  !■  that  of  an  entrepOt,  haa  dedtaiedabieetiieettaliBiiMM 
of  the  PniMian  Commercial  Union,  the  cfl«ot  of  which  has  been  to  remove  thow  obetadanoftw 
IntercoiifM  which  previously  oii5ted  U-twcen  many  of  the  Qerman  BlatesL  TUi  t-nion  eu  at 
flri«t  ftivibted  by  Frankfurt,  but  beinR  inirroundcd  on  all  sides  by  ooofederated  states,  St  was  obii|Bd 
to  kIvc  it«  acccMdon.  in  urdcr  to  prevent  tbc  greater  evil  of  absoiate  Isolation. 

AUiutirc*  and  HV^;ftf«.— The  foot  =  1 1-43, 1  ing  to  the  standard  of  the  moacj  In  whidi  Ocy 
anilthoulItfl-M  Inip-inehcfl.  orUKieils  =fli>-B6  "" 

lui|i.  \anls ;  Dutch  cummixlitlcn,  however,  are 


Ctminionly  .s^ild  by  tiie  liralrant  till»  and  French 
cuiiiino<Ii'tie«  by  the  I'nrii  nunc. 

The  ohm  of  ^i  vicrU'Iit.  Hi>  old  mass,  or  90  now 
maM  (each  mass  of  4  iH:hopi>en)  =  31*57  Imp. 
gallons. 

Tho  achtel  or  mnlter  of  4  limmers,  8  metien, 
or  Ifi  MH.-hters  =  3-lb'  Imp.  biishclik 

Tiie  heuvv  pound  contains  2  marcs.  .13  lotbii. 


are  reckoned.  OfBdal  paymenta  an  eoBraaif 
made  In  OmventUm  (or  io  florin  rate)  Bosff; 
ordinary  nayments  in  the  new  (t4|  floria  nt«l 
standaiti  introduced  in  1838,  In  which  the  false 
of  tiie  florin  fs  IIHNM.,  or  aboat  Is.  8d.  [Gn- 
mamt];  and  bills  In  ITralksd  •  ^WhAriy .  or 
cxchange-reckoninjE.  The  last  Is  an  fans^saiy 
nionc\-,  Talued  at  tne  rate  of  9  florins,  12  km- 
sen  for  tlie  gold  carolin.'^lhe  same  cota  ida% 
reckoned  in  Convention  money  at  9  fluiM  U 


or  \M  drachmos;  the  light  fiound  u  similarly  < kreusers.     Uenca  278  exchange  florfau  =  i7S 


Convention  florins;  and  as  the  Tahie  of  tfasOos- 
ventkm  florin  is  24*^d.,  we  haTe  in  WsriM- 
Zahlung  the  florin  =  H<iM.,  the  rizUhr  = 
38-43d.,  the  batse,  fai  which  the  exchaafeiM 
London  b  reckoned  =  l-tiSd.,  and  theparia{ 
batsen  per  £1. 

ITsaiice  of  bUls  not  payable  at  the  fliln  ii  U 
days*  sif^ht.  Tbc  days  of  gnee  are  4 ;  bui  som 
are  allowed  on  bills  at  less  than  4  davs*  sifht  or 
date. 

i^iiMiiicrf.-*Anniial  revenoe  about  £S!i^ 
Public  debt  nearly  JC7W,0U0. 


divided,  and  Kx)  hmvy  lbs.  or  centner  weight  = 
Um  IUh.  lidht  weiKht ;  also  KM'  Ibii.  heavy  weight 
zr.  111*43  llM.  avoinL.  and  1(NI  lbs.  Ught  weight 
=  11*3*18  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

(iold  and  silver  are  wdgbod  by  the  Colopinc 
mark,  the  Frankfort  standard  of  which  ecmtains 
SCtl  I  troy  grahis,  and  their  tineness  is  exnreMed 
in  the  manner  explained  under  tho  head  G<a- 

MANV. 

J^fc^Nf^.— Accounts  nrc  ptated  In  florins  of  00 
kivusen,  or  in  rixdollarA  current  of  9U  kreusers; 
and  1  rixdollar  =  1|  flDrin  =  22^  batzcn.  These 
denninhiations.  howevtT,  differ  in  value  accord- 

FUANK INCENSE,  a  name  ^vcu  to  two  very  different  fiubetanees  ;  nundr, 
O  LI  RAN  I'M  and  Dl'hgundt  Pitch,  under  wliich  hcadd  they  are  reapectiTcly  dcMribccI; 
tlie  former  is  the  Tims  or  fhinkincenso  of  the  ancients. 

FREIGHT  in  the  contract  of  affreightment  [Affreightment]  is  the  mmiriiieb 
tho  merchant  pav-s  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  car|{0  or  the  oae  of  the  tmmL 
Freight  ii^  ffencrallv  said  not  to  be  strictly  due,  except  on  the  arriTal  of  the  nnd 
vrith  the  cargo.  Ir  it  lias  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  Tessel,  however,  fhilfU 
will  bo  earned  by  convevin^  the  goods  to  their  destination  by  the  best  methiKl  wmck 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  Freight  will  not  be  lost  in  conuequence  of  intemptiiaBf 
such  as  capture  and  recapture,  if  goods  bo  thrown  overboard,  in  pnmiaim  flf 
the  Lex  RhotVm  de  iavl'u,  freight  must  bo  paid,  and  ranked  F  Atsbagb].  If  tbe 
fh-'ight  is  calculate  b^*  time,  it  begius  to  run  from  the  period  ox  the  ship's  bre^dnx 
ground  and  commencing  her  voyage.  When,  in  the  case  of  a  charter-partT.  ii 
which  tho  merchant  bargains  for  carrying  so  much  cai^,  and  he  fail  to  produce 
the  full  quantity,  compensation  is  duo  for  the  dama^  to  the  owner,  by  reason  of 
his  having  to  look  out  f«)r  another  cargo,  or  to  let  his  vessel  lie  Dartly  anoceupied: 
this  is  occasionally  called  Dead  Frciyhl,     Tho  shipmaster  iias  a  lien  on  tbo 


luii  irvi^iii  IN  uuv.   xii  ill  uiiitrivr-pttrij,  luo  biupuvr  isuaDieior  ireigntjUnieas  uici« 

be  a  stipulation  to  the  coutrarv,  and  where  tue  ship  is  on  gencnd  freight,  hfti' 
likewise  in  the  ordinary  case  liaSle  ;  but  there  may  bo  circumstances  in  ^nuchtlie 
responsibility  is  tniu»ferred  to  the  consignee.  "*'  The  consignee  or  indorsee  of  the 
bill  of  lading  may  bo  sued,  if  he  have  received  tho  goods  in  ptimiance  of  a  Mi  if 
lading f  imiK)siug  the  payment  of  freight  upon  him  ;  at  all  events,  in  cases  wbeie 
there  is  no  chart cr-]iarty.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  is  not  ^f  ittelf  snfBcint 
to  impose  charges  in  respect  thereof,  although  other  circumstances  concurring  liidi 
acceptance  may ;  and  if  there  bo  not  only  a  bill  of  lading,  but  a  charter-ioitj 
containing  an  express  contract  by  the  charterer  to  pay  flight,  the  law  will  not) 
from  his  mere  receipt  of  goodri  under  the  bill  of  ladmg,  raise  an  implied  piomiM 
from  an  indorsee  to  do  so,  in  tho  absence  of  an  express  one."  {Smith^a  Menuniik 
/...  2o8, 25J).    S/iee'g  A  hbat,  3:)JM24.) 

FRIENDLY,  or  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  is  in  a  late  act  defined  Bomewhsl 
vaguely  to  be  an  association  **  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and 
every  the  members  tliereof,  their  wives,  children,  relations,  or  nominees,  in  sick- 
ness, infancy,  advanced  age,  widowhood^  or  anv  other  natural  state  or  contingency 
whereof  the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  avcra^."  But  in 
practice  such  societies  generally  aim  at  only  tlirce  objects,— Iw,  The  making  pro- 
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br  u  ftllowBiiee  to  their  members  daring  sickness  ;  2d,  For  an  allowance 
in ;  and  M,  For  a  payment  at  death. 

Md  be  difficnlt  to  trace  at  what  precise  time  fHendly  societies  in  their  present 
nk  their  rise.  The  advantages  of  associations  of  this  kind,  howoyer,  seems 
I  been  appreciated  at  a  toit  early  period,  although  they  did  not  attract  the 
■  «r  the  legislature  nntil  1773,  and  there  was  no  statutory  enactment  for 
epilation  prior  to  the  jear  1793,  when  the  act  was  passed  which  is  known 
of  its  anther,  Mr  George  Rose.    The  proTisions  of  that  statute  were 


id  and  improTed  hj  others  in  1795,  1803,  1809,  1817.  and  1819,  bv  which 
w  Bomber  of  societies  that  had  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
mi.  Bat  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  bo  conducted  were  so  little 
loody  and  their  management  so  often  confided  to  persons  unqualified  for 
isL  that  the  common  result  was  a  speedy  dissolution.  Even  in  the  brat 
ted,  the  aielmess  contribntions  had  to  do  founded  on  supposition,  as  no  steps 
ikea  to  ascertain,  from  actual  observation,  the  average  rates  adapted  to 
It  periods  of  life,  until  this  was  undertaKen  by  the  Highland  Society, 
report,  poblished  in  1824,  was  the  means  of  arousing  public  attention  to  the 
•mL  defeets  of  friendly  societies  as  then  constituted ;  and  in  1825  and  1827 
*K|^  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committees 
Hoaae  of  Commons  appointed  in  those  years.  These  reports  prepared  the 
r  the  passing  of  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  which,  with  the  4  &  5  Wm.  IV. 
ad  3  &  4  Viet,  c  73.  embodies  the  whole  of  the  existing  statutory  regulations 
giddance  of  fHendly  societies.  The  following  are  the  principal  enactments : — 

in,  btfbte  btSng  nnctiooed,  iinut  tpedfy  the  purpose  of  the  society,  and  embody  diree- 
tbe  mff^&catioa  of  the  funds  for  sncli  purpose,  in  terms  of  the  pronsions  of  the  acts,  and 
Umej  with  the  privileges  conceded  by  them.    They  must  specify  the  place  of  meeting  of 

3,  and  contain  proTisions  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  members  at  larxe,  and  of 
Mms  Mid  office-bearers ;  also  whether  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Justices  of  tho 
to  arbitcfiu    (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  06,  (S  3, 10,  27.) 

MBKripts  of  the  rules,  signed  by  three  members,  and  countersigned  bv  the  clerk  or  secre- 
ipamed»  in  the  case  oran  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  rules,  with  an  affidavit  ef  one 
of  the  society,  that  the  statutory  provisions  have  been  complied  with),  with  all  speed, 
•  shall  be  made,  altered,  or  amended,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  after  every  malting, 
or  amending  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  banister>at-law 
■t  John  Tldd  Pratt,  Esq.,  No.  4,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  London\  appointed  to  certify 
( ef  aivings  banks :  and  in  Beotland  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  anv  depute  appointed  by  him 
■mmsii :  and  ia  Irehuid  to  soch  barrister  as  may  be  named  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
w  aecMrHin  whether  sodi  rules,  alterations,  or  amendments  are  calculated  to  carry 
set  the  Intention  of  the  parties,  and  are  in  oonformitv  to  kiw,  and  to  Uie  said  acto, 
I  gHe  eertlflcate  of  the  same  on  each  of  the  said  transcripts,  or  point  out  in  what  respect 
niti  are  rspngnant  thereto ;  for  all  whidi  the  said  barrister  or  advocate  shall  receive  no 
iM  at  any  one  time  than  a  f^oea ;  and  one  of  such  certified  tianscripts  shall  bo  returned 
cicty,  and  the  other  transmitted  by  the  barrister  or  advocate  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
Ij  wherein  soch  society  shall  be  formed,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  Justices  at  the  General 
fftasioTis,  or  adjournment  thereof,  held  next  after  the  time  wlien  6uch  certified  transcript 
m  been  transmitted  to  him ;  and  the  said  Justices  are  authorized  and  required,  without 
to  allow  and  confirm  the  Mune ;  and  such  transcript  sliall  be  enrolled  witiiout  fee,  and  all 
taatlons,  and  amendments,  shall  be  binding  from  the  time  when  certified.    (4  &  5  Wm. 

tcr  not  to  be  entitled  to  fee  in  respect  of  alterations  within  three  years ;  nor  for  certificate 

being  copies  of  those  already  enrolled.    (lb.  $  5.) 

itoafaall  provide,  that,  once  a-year  at  leaflt,  a  general  statement  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
pmiaRd ;  and  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  thereof,  on  payment  of  a 
aoMdhig6d.    (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  S  33.) 

arte  secure  data  for  correct  calculations  of  tables  of  payments  and  allowances,  every 
■labliahed  under  the  acts  riiall,  within  3  months  tditr  December  1835,  and  attain,  within 
■  after  the  expiration  of  evcnr  further  period  of  fi  years,  tramroit  to  the  certif>lng  barrister 
ata  amom  of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  within  the  tiefore-mcntioned 
'fyears,  according  to  ttieform  prescribed  in  the  act.  (lb.  $34,  and  4  ^5  Wm.  lV.c.44>,  $(>'.) 
■ce-bearers,  as  provided  by  the  rules,  are  authorized  and  required,  with  consent  of  the 
to  invest  the  funds  in  real  or  heritable  securities  or  property,  government  securities, 
'  I.  or  the  chartered  banks  in  Scotland,  and  not  otherwi^.  (]o  Geo.  IV.  c.  26,  {  13.) 
„jl7  established  under  the  acts  is  empowered  to  invest  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  its 

^viaun  banks  instituted  under  ii  Goo.  iV.  c.  92,  and  that  witiiout  any  rcHtrlction  as  to 
(4^5  Wm.  IV.  c  40,  S  9.) 
ety  mav  also  lodge  any  ^um,  not  belnt^  less  than  £50.  with  the  Dank  of  England,  to  the 
Bftho  Commiasionert  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  on  a  decLiratlon  by  two  or 
■■vera,  or  trustees,  that  the  money  exclusively  belongs  to  the  society,  and  with  the  some 
im  in  other  respects  as  are  followed  bv  ^ivinss  hanks.  The  interest  allowed  is  2|d.  per 
r  diem,  or  £3,  iHs.  old.  per  year,  (lo  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  {  31,  and  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  Itt.  {  16.) 
Mnoo  who,  as  treasurer  or  other  ofiiccr,  hxu)  any  of  the  property  of  tlie  society  in  his 
M  or  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  the  person  having,  as  executor,  creditor,  or  otber- 
BHi  to  tba  estate,  must,  within  4o  days  aher  a  demand  uuMle  in  writing,  pay  whatever  is 
ba  aodctj  in  prrference  to  other  claims,    (lb.  $  12.) 

ajaeymy  is  vested  in  tlic  treasurer  or  tnutec  for  the  time  being,  without  any  conveyance 
moMior  to  sBCceseor,  except  a  transfer  in  the  case  of  public  stock ;  and  such  office-bearer 


BBnnlwn,  ud  lif  ail  ih.  >.».-. ^..^  ^.....^  »  .»■ —    .--- ■  ^. — ,  ,  — r 

In  Ibe  nuutitation  of  frieudlj  Boricties,  tbo  chief  diffl^ollf  will  alifaja  be  Ik 
k^nrtmHil  of  the  «ickDC*9  eontribuiioiu  and  allomiicea ;  u,  eTen  np|i    ' — *" 
te  of  sirlcncu  to  be  ■eccrtaiped,  t(  • 


rvi^niml  iu  dcleimiiiliiK  (he  modificBtiooi  U 
being  applied  to  pulicular 


d,  ten  gnat  nnirBl  U 
vhieb  it  Muut  b«  nl;jee(ed  Mm 
ng  ajmlicd  to  pulicular  dames  of  person*.  Hitbert«  only  tm  ■ttnuiti  bn 
_..'n  miduons  larRS  wale  to  ■srertam  the  nnrage nt«  of  awkMM.  Tbelmit 
tbat  of  the  Highland  Socielr,  alreait;  mentionn),  wbich  la  finutded  «n  niwwl 
returna  hj  Scolrh  fHendly  socieliee.  The  second  is  fDimd«d  on  rildlar  nun* 
b;  Luglisn  frimdl j  societies  made  to  the  Society  for  tba  DiSttifan  of  Uaafiii  Kan- 
ledge,  the  resall  a  of  whieh  were  riubliahcd  in  IK.'U  by  Hr  Ansell,  in  hit  "  Trate 
on  Vricudly  Socielicii."  The  fulluwiigf  shows  the  mean  amm&laieilcneM  tt  difanl 
ages,  deduced  from  (he«o  returns  :— 

^«r.ri-  n*"*"™-  *«'■•''■         A^'^""  if"''*'  *^,* 

KiikUiIi  Kdviir^.  SI3  i  an  as  }»  a  at  liu 
Tbo  rctnms  (o  tiie  Highland  SociHydid  not  ruRiieh  data  fork  tAbkofMolUEl;! 
and  tbeir  ralealationv  proceeded  upon  anaTorage  of  tbo  Northampton,  Qiriid),  )*■ 
latest  Swcdisb  tabliM.  In  Mr  AnscU's  work,however,  atabie  is  giToLdadMadlH 
ages  50  to  ;i),  from  the  eiperieoce  of  the  EnKliab  societies  ;  bnt  the  Inpeificl  M> 
tun  of  tbe  materials  fumiahed  to  him  renders  it  nndeeerring  «f  mn^  conSdegMi 
Of  the  modem  friendly  sorieties  there  is  probably  non»  deaeninf  of  kid* 
reputatioD  than  the  "  Edinburgh  School  of  Ana  Friendly  SodetT,"  lutitAlia 
UaS,  tlio  tabica  of  irhich  trero  framed  by  Mr  John  Lyon,  tbe  gcnUemaD  eahpi 
to  digesi  the  returns  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  reiised  br  the  lal«  Ur  Am 
L'uckbnm,  an  eminent  nccountaat  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  following  eztraeti  h* 
tbeir  tables  will  fumiab  a  good  eiamfle  of  the  eontribulioiia  and  alhiwances  adipl- 
cd  to  a.  society  composed  of  respectable  working-man  in  a  large  citj.  "niej  nn 
'  by  adding  .W  per  cent,  to  the  rales  of  dckneaa  exhibited  by  tin  l«U 


to  the  a 


•WfJ 


of  tlio  Highl.ind  Socit'ty  {m  these 

rate  of  mortality  of  thcao  tables,  and  by  taltirig  Iho 

Tiieygive  entrants  the  uplioa  of  joiuing  aickiicss  schemes  up  to  the  :  ., 

VFilh  aiiniiilics  to  commeaco  at  these  ages  rcepectively ;  but  it  may  be  (> 

tliat  a  Tcry  gcueral  preference  is  giccn  by  members  to  the  former. 

I.  SiCK.VESS  FCM>.    {Enlrs  Mmiey,  2s.  6d.     ^fa^el  mils  adnuttiile.)    A  mcUl 

allowance  of  ill^.  eon)!tilutcs  one  share,  and  any  member  may  take  MUSWi 

and  a  iialf,  or  two  shares.     Tbo  fuU  allowance  to  bo  paid  for  63  wnti  ■ 

sickness ;  three-fourth!!  for  other  M  weeks  ;  and  one- half  for  the  nuuindtf  « 

all  temporary  or  perminent  sickness  up  to  the  age  of  60  or  Gj^  when  the  ■■' 

Duity.or  permanent  proi-ision  fur  old  age  (shown  in  Scheme  11.),  ia  to  commmM. 

rio«i  KB  On  8hi 
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B  Avmrarr  Fdhd.    (En/ry  A/oiuy,  3i.6(L    Femaln  adtmuiiiU.')   An 

mat^tj  tt  £8,  paj&bla  qnuterlr,  oommencing  >t  the  n^e  of  CO  or  65,  nhetber 
fa  iicnMB  or  m  halth,  cooEtitntce  one  share ;  and  any  member  ma;  take  one, 
kvo,  thiM,  01  (bat  ihani. 

Ajonu.  Caannanain  roa  Ori  Baua.    (pnutv  pqr  Oiw-F«ira  ■x 
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DL  Lm  Amokuicb  Fum-  (^(rf.  Monty,  2i.  €d.  F<nadln  oAniut&b.)  The 
■I  «<  £10  p«jable  at  death,  oomtitDles  use  ihaie  ;  and  aa;  member  majr  talM 
ftia  ana  lo  (hraa  Aana, 
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dmliidoq  DHut  ii?r1y 
•  ontticflntMoniUr 


MttanenMn  gf  U.  for  <adi  hmd  fu  Hlikli 

i  Tb  b^lu  (tf  lull  hmd  miiT  be  ucnnd 
"^ ~~ * r a diifle  numfnl  vd  aduiulon,  or  Ivy, 
■I  or  iiMnilli&  wntrflmlMn  pr r  ndvBiiw.  I 


ffoni  tlul  ptriod,  ill  pftTmoTid 


tkWTeAie*,  or  otlnlT  niraa,  Uieir  (ulure ,  merit, 
Bl  «  BiiUbfa  eonlrlliitiau,  bj  wuicdu  i  hnnon 


1.  ftiWM  mlerinf  Ibe  eieknai  fund  miut . 

teMMHtOHilurtfiilbeuBnultrfuDd.  I 

"^^  — ' —  "'  *-—v1kU  allowed,  in' 
■•  (Mr  ihinl,  i 


it  bcB^U  allowed.  Hid  wlehlng  i  ichfQi 


ir  cnch  of  (be  thrM 


dntBoad  liftaieonDce  fund*  DpoD  the  eiplrjTDfUiewdct/ialUn  utiifictorUj  UDertAlav^ 
BsairiT  BciLDino  SociEnES an aseociationg instituted aoderlhc act  6&7  Wn. 
V,  «.  SS^  for  tho  purpose  of  raiding,  by  periodiral  eubscriptions  of  not  mure  than 
■]  patnMitb,«liMetnot  cxoeediDgi;i50,foT  thopurpoae  of  enabling  the  boldw 
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to  receiTO  the  value,  and  therewith  erect  or  purchase  a  dwelling-hoiiM,  or  oihc 
rt*al  or  leasehold  estate,  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  to  the  aociet jj  till  tbe  amom 
of  the  share  and  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  with  interest ;  it  being  oompetcotft 
such  societies  to  receive  a  bonus  from  any  member,  in  consideration  of  bisreedni 
his  share  in  advance,  and  to  appoint  forms  of  conveyance  for  the  nle  and  nsr 
gaeing  of  the  propcrtjr.  The  regulations  as  to  friendly  societies  in  general,  mdI 
to  benefit  bniluing  societies,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  peeam 
purposes  of  the  latter.    (lb.  §  4.) 

FULLER'S  EARTH,  a  soft,  dull,  greasy  kind  of  clay,  usually  of  a  greemd 
brown  colour.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  particolariy  i 
Surrey,near  Nuthill  and  Ryegate.  It  is  used  in  the  ftilling  of  cloth,  firom  its  propcrt 
of  absorbing  oil  and  greasy  matter.  lu  Surrev,  two  kinds  are  distinguished ;  ytl 
low  earth,  tne  best,  employed  for  the  finer  clotns  of  Wiltshire  and  Glonoestenhin 
and  blue  earth,  principally  used  in  fulling  coarser  cloths  in  Yorkshire. 

FUNDS,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  government  obligations  which  coiud 
tute  what  is  called  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  conditiwfll 
mankind, in  aucieut  times,  made  the  decision  of  nationaloontests dependent ipM 
the  numbers,  courage,  and  military  talents  of  the  contendini^  nations ;  bat  th 
KFoat  alteration  in  tne  modem  state  of  society,  and  chan^  m  the  art  of  wir, 
have  introduced  a  different  principle ;  and  money  is  now  said  to  suvdIt  the  men 
of  war,  and  gold  rather  tiuin  steel  is  accounted  the  instrument  whfcA  leads  to  He- 
tory.  I  n  the  middle  ages,  the  general  state  of  wealth  was  insufficient  to  Ainiih  thf 
means  of  long-continued  hostilities.  For  those  that  were  undertaken,  supplies  ft« 
the  Doopic  were  obtained  to  a  certain  extent,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  «d 
feuaal  services;  loans  also  were  raised,  partly  compulsory,  and  sometioMib] 
])ledging  the  crown  lands  and  jewelfi.  But  the  irre^lar  mode  of  borrowing  ii 
those  days  bore  but  little  analogy  to  that  which  has  since  obtained  under  thenaai 
of  the  funding  system,  and  snp])lied  the  expense  of  those  cxtensiTe  and  lutim 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  later  times. 

This  system  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated  in  the  15th  century  in  Xaa» 
whore  money  capital  first  became  abundant.  It  was  next  adopted  by  HoUiirf 
and  was  introduced  into  England  shortly  afl<Hr  the  revolution  of  lt>88.  At  finttk 
term  fund  meant  the  taxes  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  princiul  oi 
interest  of  the  loans  ;  those  who  ncld  government  securities,  and  sold  then  ti 


the  security  of  w-iiich  the  loans  were  advanced,  it  has  for  a  long  time  signified  lb 
principal  of  the  loans  themselves.  The  t«rm  slock  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  stf 
IS  also  applied  to  the  sums  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Em 
India  Company,  and  other  public  societies. 

The  funaholuer  or  public  creditor  is  differently  situated  from  an  ordinary  ctv 
ditor.  lie  is  viewed  not  as  having  lent  his  money,  but  as  having  invested  it  u  tb 
purchase  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  may  be  refkeis 
un  the  terms  stipulated  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  whenever  the  state  shall  thinkll 
But,  although  lie  thus  gives  up  the  right  of  ever  demanding  repayment  of  tb 
principal  of  his  debt,  he  may  soil  to  anotlier  person  the  annuitjr  which  he  haspu 
cliasea  from  the  state  ;  and  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  suins,Dt 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  annuities  or  dividends  are,  in  this  country, so regB 
larly  paid,  that  it  is  always  considered  an  eligible  property. 

Manner  of  Creating  Loans. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  funding  system  into  tliis  kin/^dom,  the  capital* 
the  loan  was  fixed,  and  the  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordmary  debt,  wu  tf 
ranged  according  to  tho  state  of  the  money  market ;  but  about  the  midole  of  Itf 
century  the  practice  was  introduced  of  fixing  tho  rate  of  interest  or  annuity,  sw 
bargaining  with  the  contractors  for  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  capital  itoff 
Thus,  if  it  were  agreed  to  negotiate  the  loan  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  while  tfei 
market  rate  of  interest  was  6  per  cent.,  this  would  be  effected  by  giving  f* 
each  £100  paid  £200  of  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  while,  again,  if  the  market  rate  wfl< 
4^  per  cent.,  this  would  be  effected  by  assigning  £150  of  such  stock. 

All  loans  are  effected  under  the  authority  of  Farliament ;  but  in  practire  it  i^ 
usual  for  the  Clianccllor  of  Exchequer  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  loan  with  coo- 
tractors  before  the  act  has  been  obtained,  tho  negotiation  being  subject  to  the  ran- 
fication  of  tho  legislature.    When  a  new  loan  is  made,  it  is  thrown  open  ^ 
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tt.  **  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  fixes  upon  the  funds  in  which  the 
bo  made.  These  are  often  of  different  kinds,  and  not  unfre<}uently  a  lonp 
OH  part  of  the  emolument.  He  then  gives  public  intimation  tliat  he  is 
i  certain  day  to  receive  offers  and  assign  the  loan  to  those  who  are  will- 
>pt  of  the  lowest  terms.  If  a  long  annuity  be  a  part  of  the  proposed 
if  the  other  funds  to  be  assigned  to  the  lenders  arc  fixed  at  a  rate  some- 
ir  than  the  estimated  value  for  each  £100  borrowed,  and  the  bidding  is 
%  annuity  ;  the  loan  being  eranted  to  those  who  will  accept  of  the  least 
.  addition  to  the  capital  o^red.  If  the  loan  be  in  different  funds,  but 
I  annuity,  the  capitals  in  all  the  funds,  except  one,  are  previously  fixed, 
iddin^^  is  on  that  ftmd ;  the  loan  being  granted  to  those  who  will  accept 
It  capital.  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  is  generally  attended  at  the 
intea  by  several  of  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  who  deliver  their 
ing  previously  made  up  a  list  of  jpersons  who  are  willing  to  share  vrith 
certain  extent  in  case  their  offer  be  accepted  ;  and  the  loan  is  assigned 
rar  who  proposes  the  lowest  terms. 

laos  are  always  pavable  by  instalments  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
vidends  are  payable  on  the  whole  from  the  first  usual  term  of  the  funds 
he  loan  is  made.  Thus,  the  lender  receives  dividends  during  the  whole 
•jfeaTi  although  he  onl^  advances  the  monev  on  the  days  appointed  for 
fthe  mstalments  ;  orif  he  advances  the  whole  at  first,  he  is  allowed  a 
seonnt,  and  he  derives  part  of  his  profit  from  these  allowances ;  and, 
to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  he  is  generally  poRsessed  of  several  interests  ; 
Mfhaps,  in  a  3  per  cent.  Aind,  so  much  m  a  five  per  cent,  fund,  so  much 
nnuity,  and  formerly  so  much  in  lottery  tickets.  After  the  loan  is  com- 
ae interests  are  assignable  separately;  out  when  the  loan  is  in  progress, 
be  either  assigned  separately  or  together.  The  separate  parts  in  this 
le  business  are  called  scrip^  and  their  united  amount  is  called  omnium. 
»  obtain  a  loan^  it  is  necessarv  that  the  value  of  omnium  at  the  time 
ftbove  par.  This  difference,  which  often  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  or  up- 
sailed  the  bonua  to  the  lenders.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred  in 
price  of  omnium  fell  below  par  before  the  loan  was  completed.  Lenders 
t  pay  their  instalments  at  the  appointed  terms  forfeit  their  subscrip- 
•  Bank  of  England  not  uufrequenUy  lends  its  aid  in  advancing  some  of 
Dents. 

Jne  of  icripy  after  any  given  number  of  parents  have  been  made  thereon, 
(d  by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  remaining  i)ayments  from  the  value 
k  at  the  market  price."  illamilion  on  the  National  Debt,  2d 


edit.  p.  244.) 


Progress  4in>  Present  State  of  the  National  Debt. 


lio  debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolution, 
in  little  more  than  a  century  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
any  other  age  or  nation ;  indeed,  far  beyond  what  an^  person  at  its 
ment,  or  even  a  long  time  afterwards,  believed  to  be  practicable.  Down 
B0sion  of  Greorge  IV.,  the  increase  during  every  reigii,  except  the  pacific 
^on  of  George  I.,  was  greater  than  during  the  preceding.    The  increase 

3  war  was  greater  than  during  the  preceding.  The  increase  during  the 
of  every  war  was  greater  than  during  the  earlv  period.  The  increase 
ational  exertion  has  i>een  greater  than  was  held  forth  when  hostilities 
aenced.  The  part  paid  off  during  the  intervals  of  peace  has  borne  a  small 
to  that  contractea  in  the  preceding  war.  No  one  can  foresee  how  far 
1  may  be  carried,  or  in  what  manner  it  will  terminate. 
)wing  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  various  periods 
ievomtion : — 


fatioo 1689..  £664.263 

iwick 16i)7..Sl,S16.742 

Mot  of  the  War. ...  1701 .  .16.394,701 

iwht 1714.  .53,681 ,070 

MBi  of  the  BpauUh 

1740.  .46.449,fi68 

t-k.Clmpelle 1748.  .78.293,313 

MB»  of  **  Seven 

IT* 1756.  .75,000,000 


Peace  of  Paris 1763  £139,000,000 

Commencement  of  American 

War 1779. .  129,000,000 

Peace  of  Veraailles 1/83.  .268,(X)0,0U0 

Commencement     of    Freucli 

War 1793..  261, 736,039 

Annual  charge,  £9,471,675 

On  Januar}-  5,  1816 885,186,325 

On  January  5,  1841 849,998,073 


bile  includes  both  the  funded  and  unfunded  portions  of  the  debt ;  the 
lifting  generally  of  Exchequer  bills.    [Exchequer  Bills.]    In  the  years 
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1816  and  1841,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  capital  of  tho  debt,  and  the  annul 
charges  thereon,  were  respectively  as  follow  : — 


Capiul. 


1816. 


lUl. 


3  per  cent,  stock i'  M0,916.010'51.1.77Q.749 

3J !  10.74n,013,M9,A3i>,4Ai 

A 75.723,504     1,615,385 


148,20) 


,504|    i; 
,403^     1.' 


449.136 


Tcmiinalilc  Annuities. 
Unfunded  debt  not  pn)vidod  for 
Charge  for  management 


Pcn>etual  annuities £  816,31 1  ^09  706.371 ,7SS 


Total  unrpdcempd  debt £ 


au.oeo,3«7  03,0(10,000 

38,794,038  21,636,350 


885,186424  8IO.fl9B.07fl 


Annual  Cbaifr. 


1816. 


17,457.481 

375JKtO 

3.(tt9.(an 

7.4«S,fitO 


IWL 


15,413,3« 
8,73SJIi 


8S,i78.990i4,S83il8 

l,ftM,6I2l  4.1I4iH 

1,998.9^     7«MW 

884,678'.     15U0 


■I- 


3g.457.14aa».g<,3ClJ 


; 


TIio  reduction  on  tho  capital  of  the  debt  firom  1816  to  1841,  it  will  be  Um 
observod.  is  only  £37,288,24.0,  which  is  tho  excess  of  the  sums  redeemed  beyood 
thojso  added  in  that  period.  The  former  was  effected,  partly  bj  the  direct  ajipli- 
cation  of  surplus  revenue,  and  partly  by  conyorting  the  perpotaal  annoitiea  uM 
terminable  annuities,  as  afterwards  explained.  The  excess  of  income  over  03DA* 
dituro  from  5th  January  181()  to  5th  Jannary  1837,  is  stated  bj  Mr  Porter  (nt- 
ffrrss  of  the  Nation,  sec.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  301)  to  have  been  £46,086^1  ;  but  betma 
.5th  January  1837  and  5th  January  1841,  there  has  been  an  annoai  defidcMyof 
revenue,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £4^3002760,  which  rednces  the  net  sorplu  is 
the  25  years  from  IHKi  to  £4l,7&'>y56l.  The  amount  redeemed  by  conveitiflK 
perpetual  into  terminablo  annuities  has  not  been  pnbliahed  ;  bnt  it  appears,  froB 
the  statements  of  the  p^ovemmeut  actuary,  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  anunl 
charge  on  account  of  the  latter  has  exceeded  their  equivalent  perpetuitia  by 
upwards  of  £2,000,000.  The  chief  additions  to  the  debt,  m  the  period  onder  nolie^ 
were  created  by  the  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000,000,  for  tne  emandpatioB  « 
the  negro  slaves  in  tho  colonies  \*  and  by  the  financial  operation  in  Uio  yeir  1833 
(noticed  below),  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  debt^— a  ' 
euro  which  had  tlic  effect  of  adding  i:7,48l,393  to  the  capital. 


I  into  their  equivalent  perpetuities,  the  differeuco  will  be  found  to  bt 
l,5(H),0(K),t  being  a  dinunution  of  14  per  cent.    This  has  been  effected 
linly  by  the  reduction  or  the  capital  of  the  debt  already  explained,  and  (to  the  ex- 
it of  £2,.15.5,845)  by  the  fall  of  the  market  rato  of  interest  at  different  periods 


converted 
near]  v  £4, 
main] 

tent  ._  , ,.,..,.,  _^ . 

below  the  nominal  rates  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  formerly  bonio  by  different  species  of 
stock.  The  ktter  operations,  which  took  place  in  iKh^,  1 824, 1830,  and  1834,  miy 
bo  explained  as  follow  :— 

In  1822,  the  reduction  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  caused  an  advance  of  Um  5 
per  cent,  stock  to  6  or  8  per  c«nt.  above  par,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  thii  cii^ 
cumstanco  to  induce  the  holders  to  exchange  each  £100  of  5  per  cents  for  £105 « 
4  per  cents.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  holders  dissented  ftt)m  the  pro- 
posal, £149,f)-27,825  of  5  per  cents  being  exchanged  for  £157,109,218  of  4per  ceata: 
and  thus  while  tho  capital  of  the  debt  was  increased  by  £7,481,393,  toe  annou 

*  The  capital  created  on  account  of  this  crant  conai»ted  of  £5,171 .624. 4s.  5d.  fn  the  91  per  eo^t 
procured  by  an  arranponiciit  (5  Ar  6  Wra.  IV.  c.  45,  and  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  83)  with  the  Conanr 
Bioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Di'bt ;  and  a  direct  loan,  in  1R35.  of  £15,0il0,i«0  {i^* 
Vtm.  IV.  c.  73),  the  con»ideration  for  which  was  an  equivalent  amount  in  3  percent  itiA 
namely,  75  per  cent,  in  the  .'i  nor  cent.  cons«>h,  and  25  per  cent.  In  the  3  per  cent  reduced  tfBO* 
ties,  besides  a  long  annuity  or  13s.  7d.  per  cent,  per  amium,  expiring  in  I860,  and  amoontiiv  ^ 
£101,875. 

Any  other  loans  necessary  since  1815  have  been  usually  created  by  the  issue  of  EzebeqiMiUVi 
which  liavc  been  funded  oa  oci-asion  required. 

T  Tlie  annual  cliarpein  IHK!  was  £:i2,457,14]  ;  butif  Instead  of  the  £1,894,612  of  tenninaUrsfl- 
nuitics  included  therein,  ttirre  be  substituted  their  (!(|uivalent  perpetuities,  estimated  at  £^'fl^ 
the  amount  will  be  reduced  to  £.'<!,. '192,529.  Again,  the  annual  chai^  in  1841  was  £SSfSS6^ 
and,  substituting  fur  the  £4,114,021  of  terminable  nnnuitien  included  therein,  their  eqnivil^ 

Krpetuitiet,  estbnated  at  £l ,750.000,  the  amount  will  t>e  reduced  to  £26.932,357.    TbeaSma^ 
tween  the  two,  £4,460,172,  may  be  viewed  as  tlie  extent  to  which  the  pormaaait  annual  dWC 
on  the  debt  has  been  reduced  siuce  1816. 
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WIS  ledaced  b^r  £1 ,1 97,022.  In  1 824,  another  saTing  of  £^50^597  per  annum 
wted,  by  redncinc  to  3|  per  cent,  the  interest  payable  on  £70,105,403  of  4 
It  aimnitieB.  Af/un,  in  1830,  a  saiing  to  the  extent  of  £755,110  was 
by  transferring  into  a  3Ajpcr  cent,  stock  tho  4  per  cents  created  on  the 
»  of  the  5  per  cents  in  1823 ;  and  in  1834  a  further  saying  of  £53,116  was 
,  by  transferring  the  **  A  per  cents  1826*'  to  a  3.^  per  cent,  stock. 
M  occasion  of  the  reduction  of  1830,  an  option  was  offered  to  the  holders  of 
£100  of  4  per  cents  to  receivo  either  £100  of  3^  per  cents,  or,  what  would 
)  an  equal  return,  £70  of  new  5  per  cents,  tho  government  engaging  not  to 
this  5  per  cent,  sto^,  or  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  it,  until  afber  the  expira- 
46  years  from  its  creation.  But  the  option  thus  f^xen  was  embraceato  a 
tail  extent,  the  amonnt  of  5  per  cents  created  haying  been  only  £474,374. 
ildflrs  of  4  per  cents  as  reftised  to  receiye  the  diminished  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 
Uoff  at  nar.  The  amonnt  of  stock  held  by  those  dissentients,  about  2^  mil- 
li  liq[aiaated  by  means  of  an  issue  of  Exchequer  biUs. 

Explanation  op  thb  different  Funds  or  Stocks. 

BriHah  Perpetual  AnnuiHet. 
I  Sea  Sioek  and  AnnuUies. — These  have  all,  by  successiye  parliamentary 
■flDts,  been  created  out  of  the  capital  of  the  odeorated  South  Sea  Company, 
mt  of  which  will  be  found  under  that  head.    They  comprise  four  descrip- 
'itocky  namely  :— 

\  Sea  Stock,  1733,  £3,662,784,  8b.  Skd,  This  is  the  trading  stock  of  the 
y|iipoii  which  the  interest  paid  by  tne  state  is  3  per  cent. ;  but  an  addi- 
iJf  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  proprietors  from  certain  Bnes  to  which  the  oom- 
•  entitled  from  ships  trading  ynthin  the  bounds  of  their  charter,  and  from 
wances  made  for  the  management  of  this  portion  of  the  public  deot.  Should 
0,  however,  to  produce  the  Ml  half  per  cent.,  government  is  bound  to  supply 
cMooy. 

eent  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  £3^97,870, 2s.  7d.  This  was  created  a  3 
I  ftmd  in  1757,  havinff  previously  borne  interest  at  5,  4,  and  3^  per  cent. 
ids  due  April  5,  and  October  10. 

eent.  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  £2,460,830,  2b.  lOd.  In  the  same  condition 
last  mentioned.  Dividends  due  January  5  and  July  5. 
eent.  South  Sea  Annuities,  1751,  £523,100.  This  stock  originated  in  a  loan 
ru  raised  in  the  year  jnst  mentioned,  to  pay  off  thoso  who  dissented  from 
Bob  of  interest  which  was  then  made  in  the  old  and  now  annuities.  Divi- 
ne January  5  and  July  5. 

oemtBankAnnuUiet,  1726,  £825,251, 19s.  This  stock,  originallj  £1,000,000, 
sated  by  a  lottery  to  pay  off  certain  Exchequer  Sills.  Dividends  due 
f  5  and  July  5. 

ee»i.  Qmeoiidaied  AnnuUies,  commonly  called  ConeoU^  1751,  £362,542,977, 
.  This  stock,  originally  only  £9,137,821,  derives  its  name  from  having 
mied  by  the  consolidation  of  several  stocks  which  had  before  been  kept 
B.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  tho  public  funds,  a  circumstance  which,  joined 
ffoportionally  great  number  of  its  holders,  renders  it  the  most  liable  to  be 
I  by  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the  price  of  the 
on  this  account  it  ia  preferred  by  speculators.  Dividends  due  January  5 
iy5. 

eeni.  Reduced  Annuities,  1757,  £125,861,030,  7s.  lOd.  The  name  of  this 
derived  fitmi  the  circumstance  of  its  mterest  having  been  reduced  from,  a 
rate,  3}  per  cent.,  which  it  bore  prior  to  1757.  Its  price  is  regulated  by 
the  preceding ;  oeing  however  generally  about  |  per  cent,  higher  or  lower 
ing  to  the  time  of  year),  in  conseouence  of  its  dividends  becoming  due  at 
t  periods  flrom  those  on  consols.  Diridcuds  due  April  5  and  October  10. 
r  em/.  Consolidated  Annuities.  1818,  £10.159,721, 17s.  Id.  This  stock  was 
MTtly  by  the  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  partly  by  the  conversion  of 
%  per  cents— the  holders  of  the  latter  purcliasin|(  tho  additional  half  per 
r  a  money  subscription,  then  given  in  aid  of  the  sinking  ftmd.  In  1829,  it 
redeemable  at  par.  upon  six  months*  notice  being  given  in  the  Gazette, 
xed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  payments  of  not  loss  than  £500,000  at 
a.   Dividends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 

r  em/.  Reduced  Annuities,  1825,  £66,259,849.  12s.  9d.  This  stock  vras 
by  the  oonvenion  of  the  **  Old  Four  per  cents.^'  It  is  now  also,  as  well  as 
eeding,  redeemable  at  par.    Dividends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 


L9  £1^14^'^,  le.  ia.,Tiigicu,&uDaai  wuoiiy,!!!  a  per  cent. 

nd  Consola. 

videnda  uro  psyiblo  on  the  third  da  j  afln  tboj  bceone  ds 

__g,thpf  »re  not  puvable  until  the  fourth  daj.    llioiBoii 

Slock  &nd  AnuuitieB  ise  payable  at  tbs  South  Sea  Ilmua ;  the  othi 
of  Euglaud. 

Irixh  Ptrprtaai  Annnitia. 
Theno  toniiiiit  of  3  per  eent.  Irish  Couaolidated  Annuitin,  £3J 
ain^ccnl.  Iteducpd  Aiiimities,  £11S,197,  IDs.  lOd.;  3^  par  erat  I 
Sturk,  X.U,^n^l,  7b.  2d.;  Kodiiced  2i,  per  cent.  AnnuiUee,  £9r!Bft 
:U|wr<vut.AmiuiliF3,  £12,3.'XI,H'33,  I89.  lOd.;  Now  5  per  cent.  Ai 
|9b.  AdilinE  to  which,  £2f,ia,160,  is.  Sd.  due  to  the  Bonk  of  II 
£l,619,.1»(, TAi.  4d.  at  i  per  ceut.,  and  £I,0I£,3»I,  l-2a.  Id.  at  5  pt 
£KWN)3;M«i,  l^^  iOd.,  Iho  nmonnt  at  the  capital  of  the  Iriih  Food 
Jaiin.in  llul.    Tbe  dirideiida  on  the  Iriiih  Stocki  are  pafabla  I 

TrrminaUf  Annuiliei. 

In  tlie  jcar  lIHltl,  the  romniinHioaen  for  tbe  lieduetion  of  the 

vrm  empowered  to  i;rv.ai  anuuities  for  the  life  either  of  the  pt 

nuiuinw,  npon  eueb  on  umonnt  of  perpetual  annuilioi  beini;  tra 

Ci)miluii.Hioiii.<i9  OH,  when  calculated  according  to  a  scale  varying  witl 

K4ceH  of  the  Btock>,iRid  coneidetcd  equiTaleut  to  tbe  prewnt  valne 
nt  it  iirincular,  IMtwitli  the  exprricQce  which  could  then  havel 
tbemrreet  eludUatiun  of  this  subjcct,thDtable9  adopted  were  iucor 
ivhieh  entnilcd  il  very  heavy  loss  upoD  (he  pubUc.  In  1827,  when 
iiivoitigaled  by  the  inivemmeiit  actiuiry,  the  Idbb,  (hrongh  miicalc 
tablcH,  was  proiiccdinK  at  the  rate  of  about  £400,1)00  a-ymr.  Tl 
pointed  out  to  the  finnuce  minintor  as  early  ae  1819,  but  no  active  ai 
to  remedy  it  until  182N,  and  cvcd  then  the  ratea  at  which  annoitil 
upon  the  Uvea  of  old  [icnana  were  found  to  be  so  unproStablo  to 
Kovcnimeiit  bail  n^in,  after  a  time,  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  • 
tbey  nxild  bo  ubtami'd.  They  are  aow  jnanted  under  authority  (^ 
IV.  e.  '24,  upon  condiliona  which  are  eiplained  under  the  head  Aini 
which  thoy  are,  bv  alutcracl,3  Wm.  IV.  a.  14,KTMntedoDamodiAi 
the  medium  of  naviugs  banks.  [Uuius  for  Sjh-inos.]  Tb»  whola 
were  at>  follow  : — 

Llfn  AnnultlH.  |>n4fl  Geo.  III.  r.  142. 10  Ci».  IV.  c.  ii.  Bnd  3  Wn.  IT.  e.  14 
AnnnllldturallniindM™  otjrian,  perMldeo.  I'lL  c!  34,10  a'ta.lV.  e.'H 
Drail  Wttaht  AonullT.  nnjable  to  the  Bonk  of  Engliuid,  per  4  Gn.  IV.  tHf 
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twofindf;  «id  that,  for  example,  if  £100  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock  cost  £90,  the  same 
iHMont  woald  cost  £105  in  a  3.^  per  cent.  Rtock,  £120  in  a  4  per  cent,  ntock,  and 
i)B  in  a  5  per  cent,  stock,  as  each  of  these  investments  would  yield  the  same 
leten  of  interest,— namelv,  £3,  6s.  8d.  per  cent.  But  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
cnsUooes  which  render  this  rule  subject  to  variations.  Thus,  the  exchaneeablo 
nbe  of  3  per  cent,  stock  is  always  i^reater  than  that  of  funds  bearing  a  higher 
ntocf  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed  of  being 
MMr  discharged  at  par,  by  means  of  creating  other  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate. 
Afm,  those  fonds  in  which,  either  from  their  small  amount,  or  some  other  cause, 
thin  ire  eomiiaratiTely  few  transactions,  will  not  commonly  bear  so  high  a  price 
H  those  in  which  more  frequent  operations,  and  consequently  greater  fluctuations, 
dhramore  attractive  lure  to  speculation.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  3  per 
Mi  Bank  Annuities  of  1726,  the  entire  amount  of  which  is  only  about  £850,000, 
aigemally  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  in  price  than  the  3  per  cent,  consols.  In 
«te  eMe^  nowever,  it  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  preference  shown 
iy  ^  pabuc  for  one  description  of  stock  over  another. 

Innetments  in  the  fhnds  oeing  made  with  various  objects,  the  choice  of  the  stock 
MHt,  in  some  respects,  be  regulated  by  the  ulterior  views  of  the  purchasers.  When 
■ide  for  temporary  purposes,  stocks  bearing  the  higher  rate  of  interest  may  com- 
Mnljrbe  selected  without  much  risk  of  loss  nrom  such  a  source.  The  same  liability 
tf  kqg  redeemed  which  admits  of  the  purchase  being  made  at  the  lower  rate  will 
Used  equally  exist,  and  affect  the  price  whenever  a  sale  is  made ;  but  in  the  in- 
l*fil  an  advantage  in  noint  of  income  will  have  been  secured. 

The  ceneral  cansea  wnich  affect  the  price  of  stocks  are  changes  in  the  market- 
Bie  or  interest,  or  in  the  political  or  financial  condition  of  the  country.  ^  In 
•dbary  times,  the  nublic  funds,  from  the  certainty  and  regularity  in  the  payment 
tf  the  dividends,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  transfers  may  be  made,  offer  as 
idrantageona  an  investment  as  any  other  which  is  open  to  capitalists ;  and  the 
^ee  of  stocks,  accordingly,  will  commonly  be  so  hign  as  not  to  afford  the  pur- 
■Hir  nore  than  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  money  lent  upon  good  security, 
ueehaaoes  of  fluctuation,  however,  will  in  general  prevent  the  price  from  rising 
mA  beyond  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  oe  apt  to  be  depressed  to  a 
JMv  level,  not  only  by  any  actual  derangement  in  the  puolio  finances,  but  also  by 
jjitowr  ma^  be  supposed  to  have  ever  so  indirect  or  remote  a  tendency  to  affect 
■e  ibiUt]r  of'^the  state  to  fulfil  its  pecuniary  en^gements.  Whenever  a  new  loan 
■nM,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  the  aebt  is  thereby  increased,  the  price  of 
rtMk  is  generally  lowered  for  the  moment.  Again,  it  is  usually  lower  in  time  of 
WH than  in  time  of  peace;  and  during  an  unfortunate  than  during  a  successful 
W^  It  is  often  affected  by  the  apparent  stability  of  the  administration,  as  depend- 
Jlft  vpon  the  issue  of  the  party  contests  in  parliament.  Sometimes  the  price  of  the 
vdi  has  been  brought  down  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  sometimes  by  the  repeal 
jf  y.  In  the  former  case,  the  delicate  and  apprehensive  pulse  of  the  money- 
■■■ket  maj  be  supposed  to  nave  been  acted  upon,  commonly  either  by  a  dread  of 
■B  Mblie  impatience  under  a  new  burden,  or  by  the  view  taken  of  the  measure  as 
{■ndieation  of  increased  financial  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  in  the 
■tttt,  by  a  feeling  of  the  security  of  the  fundholder  being  in  some  degree  dimin- 
■Md,  m  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  usual  sources  from  which  the 
*J^endB,  tOjTOther  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  government,  have  been  paid. 
^  it  vronld  oe  scarcely  possible  to  arrange,  under  any  number  of  general  heads, 
^*  tile  skyey  influences '  that  are  capable  of  elevating  or  depressing  this  most 
"■Hive  barometer,  the  nature  of  vniich  is  to  be  agitated  D]r  every  breeze  of 
Maltt  exhilaration  or  nervous  despondency,  by  every  fit  of  suspicion  or  confidence, 
jywery  hope  and  fear,  almost  by  every  passion,  imagination,  and  caprice  of  the 
*>jui  heart.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  fiuctuations  of  the  funds, 
^ftucf  prices  by  wliat  we  may  call  a  start  or  a  leap,  has  been  a  much  more  fro- 
fy  phmomenon  than  an  equally  sudden  rise  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
njenon  which  is  at  once  produced  by  a  panic  is  generally  recovered  firom  only 
■y  degrees."    iCompanwn  to  the  Newspaper,  No.  40,  p.  69.) 

The  manner  of  transferring  stock  is  described  by  Dr  Hamilton  as  follows  : — 


for  tbe  lale  of  rtock  are  generally  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  \»  fre- 

^.. — I  by  s  set  of  middlemen  called  iobbers.  whose  business  is  to  accommodate  buyers  and  seller* 
?|7  Ae  eaet  rams  th^  want.  A  Jobber  must  be  possessed  of  considerable  propcrtv  in  the  funds ; 
r^Mtelarea  a  priee,  rappose  6tfi  or  fiOfl  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols ;  that  is,  he  is  willing  to 
>i|ny  mm  fhmi  any  person  at  59i,  or  sell  him  at  691.  By  this  moans,  one  who  wishes  to  sell, 
*nnM£a78,  lOai  and  eoold  hardly  find  a  purchaser  for  that  precise  sum  without  the  aaristance 
?  *Mb«>,  obtains  his  parpow,  and  tbe  smallest  sums  are  purchased  and  sold  wtth  tb«  utmosil 
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fiicOity.  The  Jobber'k  profit  is  genenUy  k  per  cent,  for  wfaiofa  be  truMnets  bolh  s  ale  aad  •  m 
chAsc :  and  these  penons  ottea  engage  in  no  other  stock  speculation,  but  go  aiKsjr  when  the  m 
ness  of  the  day  is  over,  possessed  of  the  exact  sum  of  stock  they  had  in  the  mondng. 

**  The  baritain  being  agreed  on,  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  Transfer  Office,  at  the  Buk,' 
at  the  South  Sea  Houso.  For  this  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  bn  writing,  which  eoaM 
the  name  and  desicnation  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  sum  and  descriptMU  of  the  rtoek  I 
be  traosferred.  He  delivers  this  to  the  proper  clerk,  and  then  fills  up  a  receipt,  a  printed  fom  ( 
which,  with  blanks,  is  obtained  at  the  office.  The  clerk,  in  tiie  meantime,  examines  theaflei' 
account,  and  if  he  find  him  possessed  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be  sold,  1m  nukes  out  the  tanfa 
This  is  signed  in  the  book  by  the  sdler,  who  delivers  the  reoeipC  to  the  clerk ;  and  upon  thspv 
cliaser's  signing  his  acceptance  in  the  book,  the  cleric  signs  tiie  receipt  as  witoess.  It  b  tha  A 
livered  to  the  purchaser  upon  payment  of  the  monev,  and  thus  the  business  is  ccHnpleted. 

*'  This  busmess  is  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  derive  their  authority  fipoo  M 
employers  by  powers  of  attorney.  Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  respective  offices.  8a» 
authorize  the  broker  to  sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the  diriJwfc 
Home  comprehend  all  these  objects,  nnd  the  two  last  are  generally  united.  Poweis  of  attsaq 
authorizing  to  sell,  must  be  deposited  in  the  proper  office  for  examination  one  day  b«Gi>rs«iiV 
A  stockholder  acting  personally  after  granting  a  letter  of  attorn^,  revokes  it  by  impIicstioB. 

"  The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  is  invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  previonstotkipif 
mentuf  the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  preceding;  and.  therefore,  •  fi- 
cIiAser,  during  the  currency  of  the  half-year,  has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  hs  Mn 
frum  the  last  term  of  payment  to  the  day  of  transfer.  The  price  of  stock,  therefore,  rises gmMgt 
cietcrU  paribus,  from  term  to  torm ;  and  when  the  dividend  is  paid,  it  undergoes  a  Uk  s|W 
thereto.  Tlius  the  3  per  cent,  consols  should  be  higher  than  the  3  per  cent,  reduced,  by  i  wreat 
from  5th  April  to  5th  July,  and  fVom  KHh  October  to  5th  Januaiy ;  and  should  be  si  ana  km 
from  5th  January  to  5th  March,  and  from  Sth  July  to  10th  OctMcr ;  and  this  is  mtxtj  Umois 
Accidental  circumstances  may  occasion  a  Hlight  deviation. 

"  The  dividends  on  the  difierent  stocks  being  payable  at  dllTerent  tenns,  it  b  in  the  power  of  Iki 
stockholders  to  invest  their  property  in  such  a  numncr  as  to  draw  their  income  quarterly. 

*  *  The  business  of  speculatmg in  tlie  stocks  is  founded  on  the  variation  of  tiio  price  of  stock,  vWA 
it  probably  tends,  in  some  measure,  to  support.  It  consists  in  buying  or  selling  stodi,  actordiBf  lotki 
views  entertained  by  those  engaged  in  thb  business  of  the  probabiUty  of  the  value  risinx  or  aBif 

"  This  business  is  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  funds.  But  a  pndin 
also  prevails  among  thoso  who  have  no  such  propertv  of  contmcnng  for  the  sale  of  Mod,OBi 
future  day  at  a  price  now  agreed  on.  For  example,  A  may  agree  to  sell  R  j£lu,OiiD  of  Iknepa 
rent,  stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  days,  for  i,'GlHiu.  A  has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock;  bat.lfiki 

f>rice  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer  be  only  5B,  he  may  purchase  as  much  as  wiQ  csskii 
lim  to  fulfil  his  baigain  for  £5000,  and  thus  gain  £2rN>  by  the  transaction.  On  the  other  bsad,  M 
the  price  of  tliat  stock  should  rise  to  63,  he  will  lose  £200.  Tlie  business  is  generallv  settkd  «ldt- 
out  any  actual  purchase  of  stock  or  transfer,  by  A  paying  to  B,  or  receiving  firom  him,  tbedVtr- 
once  between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

**  This  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  a  wager  concerning  the  price  of  *Aii 
not  sanctioned  by  law,  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as  neithtf  party  can  be  tm- 
pelled  by  law  to  implement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour  and  the  diagrace  uVbeaStf* 
broach  nf  contract,  are  the  principles  by  which  the  business  is  supported.  In  the  langaafr  of  A« 
Stock  Exchange,  the  buyer  is  called  a  Bull,  and  the  seller  a  Bear,  and  the  person  who  rAmiM 
pay  his  loss  is  called  a  Lame  Duck ;  and  the  names  of  these  defaulters  are  exhibited  in  the  kii  * 
the  (Stock  Exchange,  where  they  dare  not  appear  afterwards. 

' *  The  most  usual  times  for  which  bargains  of  this  sort  are  made,  are  the  first  transfer  dp«" 
February,  May,  Auprust,  and  November.  These  are  called  rencontre,  or  settling  days,  flwf; 
times  instead  of  paying  the  difference  on  the  rencontre-davs,  the  settlement  is  deferred  to  stav* 
day  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  agree  on.  This  is  called  a  amtbMiatUm."  lUamiiUm  M  ^ 
National  Debt,  p.  240.) 

Transfer  Regulations. 


Bank  (^England. 

Timn(r»r  Itay,.     DirMaod  Div. 

New  5  per  Cent Tu.  W.  Fri. 

New  3 J  per  Cent Tu.W.Th.Fr. 

3  per  Cent.  Consols Tu.W.Tli.Fr. 

3  per  C^nt.  1726. Tu.  Th. 

Anns,  for  Terms  of  Yrs.  Mon.  W.  Fr. 

Bank  Stock. Tues.  Th.  Fr. 

34  per  Ct.  Consols,  1818  Tuos.  Th.  Fr. 
3J  per  Cent.  Keduced. .  Tu.W.Tli.Fr. 
3  per  Cent.  Reduced.. .  Tu-W.Th  Fr. 

Long  Annuities Mon.  W.  Sat. 

Anns,  for  Terms  of  Yrs.  Tues.  Tli. 
South  Sea  Umtse. 

South  Sea  Stock Mond.  W.  Fri.  "^  Jan.  5 

3  per  Ct.  New  8.  S.  An.  Tues.  Th.  Sat.  V    and 
3  per  Cent.  1751 Tues.  Th.  Sat. )  July  5. 

}  April  5 
and 
Oct.  10 
The  rate  of  brokerage  is  2s.  6d.  on  the  £100 
upon  the  stock  transferred.    There  is  no  stamp- 


Jan.  5 

and 

July  5. 


April  5 

and 
Oct.  10. 


duty  upon  transfers  of  government  stock:  ka* 
the  transfer  of  South  Sea  stock  under  iW  ^ 
9s.  6d.,  above  it,  12s. 

The  books  at  the  transfer  offices  are  shnP 
shut  for  about  six  weeks  previous  to  the  d(j*  v 
payment,  during  which  period  no  tnasfcn  «i> 
be  n^ivlarly  made. 

The  expense  of  a  power  of  attomev  is  £1*  '*; 
6d.  for  each  government  stock,  and  tot  &»» 
Sea  stock,  £1,  lls.(kL 

Tickets  for  preparing  transfers  most  bs  ^ 
posited  in  the  respective  oflfces  before  outtf^f^ 
otherwise  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  demanded  for  Mt^i 
on  the  payment  of  this  fee,  however,  txiM^ 
may  be  made  on  any  day  of  the  week  up  toSotlsdi 
at  the  Bank,  and  half-past  2  o'clock  at  theSoiti 
Sea  House,  provided  the  books  are  not  d>ri 
for  the  dividend.  Transfers  forwudod  Is  "■* 
usual  manner,  without  fee,  are  made  rdA^^ 
executed  by  half-past  2  o'clock.  These  rtf"* 
lations  apply  both  to  the  Bank  and  Sooth  "> 
House. 


The  following  tables  will  serve  to  facilitate  computations  respecting  thenhwfl' 
the  (iifforont  stocks,— the  first  by  showing  the  portion  of  accmmg  interest  or  diii- 
dend  necessary  to  be  deducted  from  their  price  as  uBoally  quoted  in  the  oai^ 
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Pla5s  for  the  RsDUcnoN  op  the  Public  Debt,  &c. 

1.  A  scbeme  for  tbe  gndual  extinction  of  the  National  Debt,  by  the  MtaUUb* 
meet  of  a  linking  fiina,  waa  projected,  but  only  partially  apptaed,  by  Sir  RM 
Walfv^'  in  171S  (3  G«o.  I.  e.  'J7).  It  scrred,  howerer,  in  some  respects,  utbi 
cv:.  *.  of  the  plan  of  thd  celebrated  sinking  fund,  suggested  by  Dr  I^ice,  ui 
br\  uch:  forward  by  Mr  Pitt  in  March  1786  (*J6  Geo.  IIlTc.  31),  according  towldch 
ii  WA5  propi*^>l  10  raiie  and  apply  itbroueb  the  medium  of  certain  commisooMn) 
cr.e  mi.lion  sterling  per  annum,  repilarly  and  protfressirely  to  the  pnrthuBif 
s:«.vk.  :he  :r.:-:'n*i:  accruing  thereon  being  applied  m  uke  manner,  so  that  the  iriwk 
i«  0 U.1  i  opera:-:  in  a  progressive  accelerate  ratio  at  comfMund  interest.  Other  tarn 
wir-;  r?-j  i.  r-.A  ao^^?#s<•ry  to  the  scheme,  and  at  the  expiry  of  28  years  it  waiol* 
i'  .'a:.\i  ::..i:  :ho  t.:3d  would  include  a  yearly  income  of  four  million^  a  part  of 
wV.i.  h  c^'r.:  ibvu  bo  applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  public.  Had  this  sinking  fanJ 
K\-u  alw;&v«  K-or.dued  to  the  legitimate  end  first  proposed,  there  could  not  have  bea 
a  .  y  J. .-  .:V :  n  ::li  r.^c^ri  to  it  :<■  benefits.  But  its  operation  was  continued  and  enlufcd 
a: .  7  :>.;:  c .  sist'iuvmcnt  of  the  war  of  17.^3,  dunuf  periods  when  no  soipliu  wwm 
('\>;.v..  jk::.i  %\h-:n  iI:o  $am«  devoted  to  it  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  it  ft 
>...«'.;  ra:o  v :'  :*^:or:^:.  I n  this  way  every  addition  to  the  sinking  fund  was  cancejM 
t>  jk  KV7rL'<pc:;i.:uj;  addition  to  the  debt,aud  the  burden  of  an  expensife  establidi* 
v.:cv.:  si  vr5.«-vrs  a'^id  clerks  was  maintained  for  no  beneficial  purpose  imapubit 
r>.  s^  h.'Ws  v:r.  W.15  the  leaet  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  well  known  that  tM  prin 
c:  :hi'  r;::!-v'  ^:vvk<  ha^^  a  tendency  to  fall  at  the  period  of  every  new  creatios  rf 
o  -V:.  A-..:  :[\x:  fno  do^ree  of  sui'h'fall  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  new  itod 
««l-.;.-h  ::  :<  i:.>irt.\i  to  w-rcdto:  while  at  intervening  periods  the  tendency  id  of  u 
ori\v^;:c  ch^racicr.  ?'.>  that  the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  debt  will  not  ba 
cT.v:«\l  o'A  tcnss  k>  ^^w  as  the  miuister  has  accepted  at  the  period  of  its  creatitfL 
•*  l"'.c  a*v'r\4^»  m'e,"  savs  Mr  Porter,  **  at  which  3  per  cent,  stock  was  emted 


r.v^  ;ha:  (vt'.a:.  w>.-.ch  \>a5  £4:V.'^..*>$1,  amounted  to  4}  per  cent.,  or  il^^H^ 
IV'.wtv::  <  A::i  the  ;crr.rlLa:ion  of  the  war,  the  averajge  piioe  at  which  liaat 
ucT\»  ^>v■.::^^v•:.^i  wa<  iM\  7s.  •.'•d.  per  £100  stock,  and  the  average  niarketpn* 
*:;:r::ut  thi:  :.-.f'  was  i'^'*-.  17s.  f-d.  per  £100. 
v.iv.\  :V..*  *.;:u  ri\iivs:i'd  during  that  time, 
!.v."--kT  a?.  a7.:o::v.:  o:  x-'.-^'^SA*!  absoluior 
n-.<  .*:v..-.-.  •:.  r.vk.:::d  at  the  avcra«K»  price  of  the  various  loans,  is  eqnivaleotti 
.■*  »-.r.".;  i".  %•:"  r.:.  TV  :h.r.;  t-ltvea  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  which  the  cooiitj 
i>  •.■»*>»  *,*..:•:; -T-.A*'.)  l*-.;TUt'-.:ed  ihnvigh  the  measure  of  borrowing  in  a  dejweHM 
v:%:  v.v  u^'r.-  r.  .*•-•.:)  th.iM  ^*as  wanted,  in  order  to  its  being  repaid  when  the  suriErt 
I,",  y:  V.o  H.v. •.:::-.,?  w;ss  ccn.iiu  to  bo  higher.**  iProffrett  of  the  Xaiion,  sec.  4f 
»■     .  p  . .  .  ^ 

IV.*  ?".t'»!.;K\  o:*  Vorr  w'.nc  *jrp*r  sums  than  were  wanted,  and  paying  in  coosfr 
%;.:,• '..s*  ".xu-.v  .:  *.tr'\  Tor  :V.c  loan  of  what  was  actually  required,  in  order  to  ftceo- 
i:'...*  i;,'  -Aw  >.:•••'  -.s  .■••.o  a  luud  tor  buying  up  the  debt  at  a  higher  price  thanttaj 
.li  w  *■:.!•.  »s  \»  i^  %v',r.u:iM,  apivars  uow  sufficiently  obvious.  The  SinlriniKFiuM 
S  *\;v.,\  how,->.r.  was  prv!*':::cd  in  such  a  flattering  point  of  view,  that  it  Vm 
»'..  .»i.M  i*u-  pi'.V'/.  a:;%1  the  rT\>>ivct  wliioh  it  enabled  the  minister  to  hold  out » 
lis,*  »jvv»'.\  i\v„-:vr;:i»:i  of  i!;o  do^t.  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the 
t'vjvv. •,•„••>  ot  A  V.'.LVr  anio;-.v.t  ot  taxes  than  they  would  otherwise  have  borne.  It* 

■.'.iNi'.'.>  w;»<  ^.r>:  ■s>:>i*.»o:or'.'.y  *  \:nv*od  in  lai'i'by  Dr  Hamilton,  who  proved thij 


*.'» 


••  I*:.*  o\»v*.«  ot  n^o;'.;io  a'wo  cxiv.;djture  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund  by  *rt»Kh 
pv.V'.c  d»l»i  »-;»u  K»  dtsv'har^icd.  The  inon^aso  of  the  revenue,  and  the  diminntioiiw 
c\;v"^%\  .in«  tho  or.Iy  nuar.s  by  \\V.'Ah  this  sinking  fund  can  be  enlaz^^d,  and  it* 
o|v\.iiu'n'i  iv'.'.don-xi  niorx*  tti»vt;:.»I :  and  all  schemes  for  dischar^ng  the  naiiooil 
d«*bt.  b>  >i:;Wina:  t':i:;ds  o*^vr.i!:!;t;  by  ci^m^HMind  interest,  or  in  any  other  manotfi 
luiU'N^  NO  i".ir  .i>  ihey  ;ito  toi:r.Joii  ii|'i»n  tins  principle,  arv  illusory. 

l*r  H,ar.s'.:oir'i  cxjv^iiion  wn*  \w:  immediately  succes:?ful ;  for  although, on thB 
loiuru  of  ivav'o  in  IS-.*,  it  was  found  impossible, exhausted  as  the  nation  then  w»i 
b\  t)u>  Nii'.pt'ndou«  iitorts  it  had  u.ade  during  the  vt-ar,  to  continue  the  coHectioooi 

entiftly 
there 
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w  imied  oat  of  tbo  consolidated  fhnd  only  such  annual  sum  as  shall  appear 
ihe  actual  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
ion  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 
f  I  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  the 
r  of  the  Rolls,  the  Accountant-f^sneral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ana  the 
sor  iod  DepntT-govomor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  time  l>eing  ;  and 
be  Lords  m  toe  Treasury  shall,  every  quarter,  make  up  accounts  of  tho 
!  nvenne  for  the  four  preceding  quarters,  and  one- fourth  of  the  annual 
I  to  be  issued  to  the  said  commissioners,  who  are  to  publish,  in  the  London 
B,  the  sum  which  will  be  so  applicable  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  It  was  also 
M  that  all  stock  and  annuities  standing  in  their  names  on  5th  July  1829 
be  cancelled,  and  the  dividends  cease  to  be  paid  ;  and  that  in  future  all 
mrchased  by  them  should  bo  cancelled  fVom  the  day  of  transfer, 
he  oenversion  of  the  perpetual  annuities  payable  on  the  capital  of  the  funded 
to  annuities  payable  omy  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  already  explained, 
{■indirectly  as  a  sinking  Aind  ;  and  so  long  as  it  proceeds  upon  eouitable 
ike,  and  as  the  increasea  annual  charge  which  it  occasions  is  defrayed  from  a 
Iv  revenue,  and  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  onward  progress 
mmtry  throusii  excessive  taxation,  it  appears  to  be  liable  to  little  oojection. 
idorable  relirf  may  be  expected  ttom  tnis  mode  of  redemption  in  the  course 
MXt  twenty  years,  particularly  after  1860,  when  the  long  annuities  expire, 
olrjected  bv  some  tnat  the  principle  of  this  system  is  subversive  of  the  spirit 
■olation,  by  encouraging  mdiviauals  to  consume  their  whole  property  dur- 
ir  lifetime,  and  as  such,  improper  for  the  adoption  of  government,  whose 
oni^t  ratner  to  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  forethought,  and  induce  people 
Tor  others  as  well  as  themselves.  But  the  terms  upon  which  annuities  are 
lilted  by  government  are  not  such  as  to  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  this 
of  investment.  Annuities  are,  and  have  always  been,  granted  by  rcspcct- 
ionuice  companies,  and  in  every  lar^e  community  there  must  be  numerous 
;  to  whom  the  conversion  of  their  capital  into  an  annuity  is  a  matter  less  of 
than  of  necessity. 

WIS  daring  war,  it  is  now  said,  should  be  funded  in  stock  bearing  a  rate  of 
)  eqoivalent  to  the  market-rate  when  they  were  contracted  for,  rather  than 
L  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital,  in 
vA  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fall  of  interest  at  the  return  of  peace. 
faiion  was  advocated  by  Dr  Price  and  Dr  Hamilton ;  and  since  we  cxpe- 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  late  reductions  of  interest,  it  has  been  again 
; forward  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  xciii.,  Jan.  1828),  by  Mr  M'Cullocli 
'  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire  "  and  other  writings,  and  by  Mr  Porter 
Profpess  of  the  Nation."  In  the  last-mentioned  work  (sec.  4,  c.  '2,  p.  294)  it  is 
ihat  if  at  the  expense  of  a  small  present  sacrifice  of  \  per  cent,  interest,  the 
iring  the  last  wars  had  been  contracted  in  5  per  cent  annuities,  and  if 
nent  had  so  far  taken  advantage  of  the  subsequent  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
10  to  procure  their  conversion  into  annuities  of  3^  per  cent.,  tho  unre- 
debt  at  the  present  time  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  exceeded  six 
I  millions,  wnile  the  annual  charge  upon  the  same  would  have  been  twenty- 
knfl. 

'  of  the  loans  during  the  last  war  were  raised  in  a  very  improvident  man- 
l  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the  object  above  contended  for  been 
(re  steadily  in  view  by  the  government,  our  present  burdens  would  have 
m;  but  whether  to  the  extent  supposed  by  Mr  Porter,  it  is  not  now 
ry  to  inquire.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  tho  comparative  cligi- 
*  ftmding  in  a  stock  bearing  a  high  or  low  rate  of  interest  must  depend 
udderabie  degree  on  their  prices  in  the  market.  **  At  all  times,"  says 
irdo,  **  the  byer  cents  bear  a  very  low  relative  price  to  the  3  per  cents. 
leiL  is  one  disadvantage  to  be  put  against  another,  and  it  must  depend 
e  Mgree  in  which  the  prices  of  the  3  per  cents  and  5  per  cents  differ, 
r  it  be  more  desirable  to  raise  the  loan  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.  We  have 
■bt|  that  dnring  many  periods  of  the  war  there  would  have  been  a  docided 
■tege  in  making  the  loan  in  5  per  cent,  stock  in  preference  to  3  per  cent. 
The  market  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  too,  is  limited ;  a  sale  cannot  be  forced  in 
Qt  eaasinff  a  considerable  fall,— a  circumstance  known  to  the  contractors, 
ilnst  which  they  would  naturally  take  some  security  in  the  price  which 
1  for  a  large  loan  if  in  that  stock."     {Ency.  Brit,  art.  Funding  System, 
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i.i  tin- 1  ijit*  'I  St'i»«  -^  ill..  lij'.-t  c  *lr }  ra:.  li  aro  A«'h!ty'a  CVxKjaiiy  from  St  Loiii*.«J 
<  .ij.i.'iiii  IV»iinc\ili<  -,  formt.ii  at  N».w  Vurk  in  fel:  whieh'laM  has  iiuskd  iw 
« iifi  ij.ri  «■'  into  trri't-  U  iw.  i-ii  the  IWky  Mountains  and  tho  c«ia>ts  of  MoDtcwy 
:iii«l  I  |.ii«r  rnJifuruia.  lini'i.^l  ihc  whuli'  of  tho  districts  fKrni  tho  Misriwiiia  w 
lli<!  r:Hiljr,  .'iiirl  froifi  tlii-  Arctic  Si  a  to  tlie  (ju]f  of  Moxico,  arc  now  traTcrw  i> 
I  vi-ry  •lirfciion  l-v  tin-  hi!iii»r.  Almost  all  tho  Amrriean  furs  which  do  not  he\'M 
!•»  ih«  HiiiImoii'h  flny  (.'<im|-;niy  find  their  way  to  NVw  York,  wher«  thoy  arc  tiihiT 
•il  Irihiitfd  fi*r  huuif  r<in-uiiii.tion  »ir  cxpi>rto'd  chiofly  to  London. 
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TIm  AiF-tnde  is  also  extensively  pursned  by  the  Russians  in  the  N.  of  Auia  and 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Their  chief  association  is  the  Russian  American 
Gomnny  of  Moflcow ;  and  the  principal  markets  for  their  furs  are  the  fairs  of 
KiMliU,  NoTg(m>d,  and  Leipsic. 


Mv,  martin,  mi^  yzuE,  and  wolf ;  of  the  latter,  the  beaver,  nutria,  otter,  hare, 
nbbit,  and  racoon  ;  bat  several  of  the  skins  used  for  felting  purposes  are  manu- 
ft^nnd  for  dress.    Fun,  and  especially  those  used  for  felting,  are  further  distin- 
Ririihed  into  teatoned  and  unseasoned  skins  ;  the  former  being  those  which  are 
taken  off  the  animal  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  at  its  full  growth,  and  in  the  highcnt 
itatoof  perfection  as  to  fineness;  the  latter,  those  obtainoid  in  spring,  summer,  and 
Mlanm  when  it  is  short,  coarse,  and  hairy,  and  generally  not  wortn  more  than  a 
tUrd  of  the  jtlxLe  of  that  found  on  the  best  seasoned  skins. 
^  I^mors  trainable  and  scarce  furs  are  chiefly  procured  in  Asiatic  Russia.    Tlie 
PNcioas  ermine"  and  sable,  both  of  the  genus  mustela  (weasel),  are  obtained  of 
■wbeit  quality  onlv  in  the  cold  regions  of  that  country  and  the  N.  of  £uropo.    The 
■wwy  whiteness  of  the  former,  and  the  rich  dark  shades  of  the  latter,  >vith  the 
yrt  depth,  and  the  peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and  fur,  liave 
tajririned  to  give  them  a  preference  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  they  still  main- 
tan  the  same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to  other  furs,  as  when  they  marked  the 
talk  of  the  cmKider,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldiy.    The  martin  resembles 
tae  able ;  the  best  are  from  Kamtschatka  and  N.  Asia,  but  in  every  pack  of 
^jMrican  skins,  some  are  to  be  found  of  a  beautiful  shade,  and  a  deep  rich  olive 
*Mov.   Next  to  these  in  value  are  the  sea-otter,  the  mink,  and  the  fiery  fox.   The 
"taKitter,  procured  in  Behring^s  Island,  Kamtsrtiatka,  and  opposite  coasts  of 
^^taerica,  is  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  jet  black  in  winter,  with  a  silken 
£Mi;  the  ftir  of  the  young  animal  being,  however,  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour. 
^lea-otter  is  confined  to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  the  number  is  now  so 
taidi  lednced  as  to  render  the  cliaso  an  object  of  little  consequence.    The  land- 
*^iboands  on  the  borders  of  all  the  interior  lakes  of  that  country;  but  its  skin, 
Jwy  nsed  for  collars  and  linings^  is  comparatively  of  small  value.   The  mink  is  a 
jjrfnirtive  species  of  ott«r.    The  hcry  fox,  the  bright  red  of  Asia,  more  brilliantly 
taloned  ana  finer  than  any  other  of  the  genus,  is  highly  estocmed,  and  is  the 
^tiodani  of  valne  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.    Of  the 
^■aiean  fox  there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  black,  red,  gray,  white,  cross,  silver, 
ttd  don  eolonred.    The  silver  fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  uutivo  of  the  woody  din- 
trieft  below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  river.     lk)ar  skins  of  various  kinds  luid 
taloan  are  procured  in  N.  America,  and  are  much  uned  in  the  northern  countrii^s 
of  £arope  both  for  warmth  and  ornament,  particularly  on  the  outside  of  carriages. 
The  hide  of  the  wolf  is  considered  peculiarly  fitted  for  knapsacks  and  similar  pur- 
pom^  for  which  it  is  much  employed  in  (iormauy. 

The  beaver's  fdr  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  owing  to  its  abundance 
[tboogfa  this  is  now  much  less  than  formerly)  and  the  large  and  sure  demand  for  it 
a  the  hat  manufacture.  It  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Imerioa,  thongh  in  the  settled  C4>untrics  and  in  even  those  open  to  private  hunters, 
t  b  DOW  nearly  exterminated.  The  skins  are  divided  into  parchment^  or  those  of 
he  dd  animals,  and  eub^  or  those  of  the  young  ones.  The  latter  are  the  finest,  but 
ram  their  smaller  size  are  not  of  equal  value  with  the  others,  and  thev  have  become 
omparativelT  rare,  as  the  capture  of  the  young  animals  is  now  pronibited  by  the 
knuMUi^.  The  musquash,  a  species  of  diminutive  beaver,  is  found  principally 
1  tAe  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay^  and  the  vast  number  taken  renders  its  skin 
D  article  of  importance  ;  the  fur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  hats.  Nu- 
rift  ikins  have  become  of  considerable  importance  only  within  the  last  twenty 
eui  ;  they  are  imported  from  S.  America,  principally  from  l^a  Plata.  Of  the  other 
)Ciei|pi  ftin  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  a  dcscnption  of  all  those  of  much  inter- 
ta  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  The  only  British  ones  that  need  be 
etioed  are  thoee  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare,  which  are  both  extensively  used  lor 
dtmg ;  the  hair  of  the  silver-tipped  rabbit  of  Lincolnshire,  however,  is  highly 
rteemed  for  dress, — a  purpose  for  which  it  is  exported  both  to  Russia  and  China. 
FniB  are  not  only  used  and  valued  in  those  countries  where  they  are  needed 
ve  defence  against  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  but  also  among  the  inhabitant^}  of 
lilder  climates,  who,  being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  said  to  inherit  an 
tta^ment  to  that  species  of  clothing.  Such  are  the  inliabitants  of  Poland,  Southern 


kft«nru>b  belli  br  ibem  an  U(«nd«d  b^  nun;  ttaaga  mereluiits,  whom  ruiiAwi 
UF  chieflj  »ni  lo  tlw  freai  bin  of  Lnpsic,  whenoa  they  m  duttibnM  IbnA 
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The  Ti]ii<  i>f  fan-,  Kpeciillf  of  tbOM  which  are  article*  of  loxmr  and  & —  . 
nrioi  in  in  vxtnCKiiniry  manna,  in  conieqiieiice  of  the  neat  inequlil j  ((  A> 
FupplT  and  ifae  demand  ;  and  the  flncluliom  in  price  ia  Uie  conns  tf  a  av 
jrat  often  c invil  300  por  c?nt.  The  follawing  hai  been  obli^ngly  fiinit>1i>d  W 
ibe  publiihcrj  of  ihii  voii  hj  the  Hudson's  llaj  Company,  H  the  uTraagc  prini 
of  vach  dp^rripiion  in  ihe  a.\es  of  1S36,  which  arc  oonaidemi  aa  aflbfding  a  gm 
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FUSTIAN, 
The  most  common  kind  . 
Ttlteret,  TcUrteen,  bci' 


TriypTTi,  TCiTncen,  DcaTcneen,  ami  iiii 
■ade  ia  LancaAhii«  and  YoAahire. 

^T^STlC^^'r. Boil  Jinne.  Ger.  OftMiota.  Sp.  Pahdel BmnlamarilUUitT^ 
wood,  (be  prodiirc  of  a  large  tree,  a  species  of  mnlberrr  (Jlfonu  linel</ria),t  bW'* 
oftropieal  America  and  tbeWe?t  Indies;  the  best  beins  that  of  Cnba.    It<l<'* 

_.i_i. 1 _..!.  hard  and  etrong,  and  iB  imported  in  tha  flMK 

dye  which  it  affords,  thon|pi  extremdy  dnnN* 
ainouebose,  yet,  beine  dull  and  maddy.  It  ^itr 
About  in.OOOtoiia  of  the  timber  are  anni^U- 


•ulphur  colour  with 

Uga  or  large  block?".    The  ypIIi 

when  in  combinalionwilb  in  ulumi 


one-half  or  the  importationa  are  from  Colombia  ;  the  reniajnder  duefly  tnM  '■" 
maica,  Cuba,  and  the  United  Slatca. 

Zanle  Ftutie,  or  Fiultl,  vulgarly  called  young  fuitic,  in  distinction  fuM  ^ 
preceding,  which  a  «amctiniee  termed  aid  failic.  is  the  prodnce  of  the  Vrw<!>* 
Biimftch  (AAnt  cMiniu),  a  shrnb  growing  principally  in  Italy,  the  S.  of  fV»ncf,«» 
Ureeco.  Both  the  root  and  the  stem  atn>rd  a  fai^tiro  yellow  colour ;  bal  .it  f 
seldom  used  alone,  being  chiefly  employed  as  an  accessory  to  heighten  eixiiij"' 
and  other  dyes,  and  to  giie  them  ft  yolIowiBb  tin^.    This  wood  is  iDpMlN '" 


M  from  Pal 


Itforea,  tbe  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  plV' 
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G. 

SGAL  (Fr.  Galanpa.  Ger.  Oalganf),  a  brown  tuberose  root,  with  a  faint 
mell  and  ponxent  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  gin^r.  There  are 
.  gduigtA  major  {Alpinia  Onlanga)  and  gauingal  minor,  of  which  the 
u  strongest  in  all  its  qualities,  and  by  far  the  more  yaluaole.  It  may  be 
bed  by  its  colour  on  the  outside  being  browner,  and  in  the  inside  redoish, 
)  greater  root  is  brownish  on  the  outside^  of  a  dirty  white  within,  and 
itfi  rings  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  distant.  They  are  produced  in 
matra,  and  Java,  and  used  in  medicine. 

INUM  (Arab.  Bar«iid  Ft,  Galbanum.  Get.  Mutterharz,  Pers.Btf«r- 
edidnal  gum-resin,  produced  by  a  perennial  plant  iBubon-Galbanum) 
I  to  AfHca.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  turpen- 
\  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*212.  The  oest  occurs  in  pale-coloured 
at  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  composed  of  clear  white  tears.  A  more  com- 
is  in  agglutinated  masses,  consisting  of  yellowish  or  reddish  and  clear 
«,  mixMTwith  seeds  and  leaTes.  When  blackish,  of  a  weak  smell,  soft, 
I  with  sand  and  other  impurities,  it  is  bad.  It  is  exported  from  Syria, 
t  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

fA  (Fr.  PUmb  sidfurt,  (^er.  Bleiglanz),  or  lead-glunce,  is  a  native  sul- 
lead,  found  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  otner  places.  It  is  the 
)  of  that  metal,  and  nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  fVom 
\  usually  occurs  in  heaTv,  shiidng,  black,  or  blueish  lead-coloured  cubical 
[t  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  called  Alquifoux,  for  glazing  pottery. 
SON,  a  name  formerly  ^ven  to  the  yessols  of  war  usedby  the  Spaniards 
upiese,  and  in  later  tmies  to  those  largo  ships  in  wmch  the  former 
Ki  treasure  from  their  American  colonies. 

SY^  a  long,  narrow,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  propelled  by  sails 
vhich  was  much  used,  especially  by  the  Italians,  until  or  late  years,  when 
perseded  by  the  steam-ooat.  It  carried  two  masts  with  lateen  sails, 
ing  but  little  water,  was  well  adapted  for  coast  navigation  ;  while,  by 
its  oars,  it  had  an  advantage  over  sailing  vessels  in  tne  dead  calms  so 
1  the  Mediterranean. 

C  ACID,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1786,  exists  in  most  astringent  vege- 
d  especially  in  gall-nuts.  Its  constituents  arc  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
It  IS  a  soud,  in  taste  slightly  sour  and  astringent,  inodorous,  crystal- 
'hite  silky  needles.  In  boiling  water  it  is  freely  soluble,  but  it  requires 
of  cold  water  for  solution  ;  it  dissolves  also  in  ether  and  alcohol.  In 
i  tincture  of  galls  it  is  much  employed  as  a  chemical  reagent.  With 
mbinos  to  form  salts,  called  gaUaies, 

or,  a  name  given  to  a  Dutch  vessel,  of  which  the  bow  and  stem  aro 
and,  and  bluff,  and  the  bottom  flat,  so  as  to  draw  little  water  ;  and  havinc 
le,  suspended  by  an  iron  bolt,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  called  a  lee-bouro, 
len  required,  is  let  down  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  to  prevent  her 
>  fkst  to  leeward  as  she  would  otherwise  do.  The  galliot  has  two  masts ; 
LSt,  the  tallest^s  rigged  as  a  sloop  ;  while  the  aftermast  carries  a  small 
1  toe  mizzen.  This  vessel  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  shallows  off  the  coast 

>N,  the  unit  of  the  imperial  measures  of  capacity,  contains  10  lbs.  avoir- 
277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  virater.  It  contains  almost  exactly  one- 
than  the  former  English  wine  gallon,  or  5  Imp.  gallons  =  6  wine  gallons 
Llfo  60  Imp.  gallons  =  59  old  ale  gallons  nearly.     [Measures  akd 

rON,  a  narrow  thick  ferret  or  lace,  commonly  made  of  mohair  or  silk  ; 
mes  of  wool,  thready  gold,  or  silver.  It  is  used  as  edging,  and  is  lankly 
hi  binding  hats.  The  finer  kind  is  manufactured  at  Coventry,  andthe 
Smtalfields. 

\ii^.NoUtdeGalle.  Ger.  GailapfeL  li.  GaUe.  Sp.  Agall€u),tk  land  of 
getable  wens,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  produced 
spedefl  of  oak  trees,  by  the  perforation  of  insects  for  the  deposition  of  their 
!•  oetl  increases  in  size,  together  with  the  larva  enclosed  in  it,  which,  on 
A  maturity,  eats  its  way  out,  and  hence  gall-nuts  are  generally  found 
Q  ill  them.    They  are  in  perfection  when  they  have  acquired  their  full 
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z.-    :'iT,-r'. .   IT.  :- :  1>-  :ir:    f  :i  .r  ^-.  J-.'!.    The  nal^  firsi  Kiihiriw 

:.r-  :l-  -i  !.i-   :l:   jr-i  ji..r  :  :l  V-  Is'.rr  i.r:  T-frj- iiZ-.-rior  in  value,  lud srt 

-..-:  "^i  :■:  r*...  ■      .  1-7  it-  -  —-:=.-:■«  fr>.»."h.  f:-=>:r.zi-:-«  cv^ervJ  with 5pin«.<i( 

II  L*:.  -T-  - .   r  J'  .1 1-- :..  .  r  •  .a  jL::_-  :  r-.-w^  e  1  -.r.    1 :.  .ty.*  which  aw  heavy  aaii  not 

:•  r:  ri:-;  lt-.  :r  •-rr--i  :  :::  .-  ^rjTrrK  z'Ltj  art  :klm<>?t  iiivahablv  found  int 

r-.'i  i-i:-    '  r-  ;   LT    :r  •:_:•:■:  i:-:.iii:.V  I'rJ.^-i'aont  A>ia  >finor  fo.«a » 

-ziL  .  'z-''.  -T  :f    :.!.     ..•-•-     •    />.-:.  -.z  ,  a^i  :".r  c-r?:  are  xbo-*-?  of  Alepj»oor  Mo- 

-  -..  -arj  "  aTz  iS  :.:  :: :  r.:-.    i  i  i.:r.-»:.  ^  -  xn-:-"^'}  •  f  a  M-ei-ii  or  ^rarishcoloor, 

•  -..-1.  i-iTy.  :■.:_-.. 'j.z.  T^:'i  --■L.-r.-'  =3a11  :iS  r.--V?  on  tb-=ir  surface"    TbeEo- 
:  -►  1"  T^r.  .J  >  :i  -.  ■»=:_:•;    r  '  r.-wLi-*..  -r.  •  :h.  liirht,  easily  br«..ken.  an-i  mocb 

.-».  r  :i  ■- ..  ii-  :.ir:  n  ■  \'.li  jl-  -1.1  -  .-.  i-:r.Lcexit  maii-.f  or  lawuin,  and  aw 
.r^"--j  L--.  .-.  :; :  :^.  ::''.- L£iz.z.  ii:  Li  =.r:.  :::.•:>.  They  ar«  importeJ  in  bi^ 
~  -  •' .:  J  '.    W-;  .'l:.^  ._  .;-.  -:-  iv- .::..i^  fr.n  -  :•:•  3  owi.  each. 

•-.■.Mr-.'.r  •«  .5.  L."./!'' -.It-  «Kr.  't -nr^  C» ■..•.'«-.  G\r.  #.ufr.»»i^»//f),  1  gnm* 
:.r.L.  :i-  ;r.'--  :    f  i  ::.    :-  ?...:::.  tl-.  :.a:ir  ■-'  which  is  docbifuL    Ii  i?  inodor- 

.  .-    ill  1:17.;    —--'..    '      :_-    t-rt    .       Fljf     I'tf'.   ih*   pLpC-liaCitiOg^,  Id    in  wlL*  rf 

i  :  ..  .TL-^z-  '       .r.  II.-. :«  a  ■*  --.ivMAl  fra-ciJT*.  of  a  deep  oran^  yellow, wrf 

:  ■••  .."i;*  n:-  7  :!.-.i  r-.-  1  -.:-  l_*:ri--     1:  al?».»  <->:ur5  in  cakc$,  fracture  un«»ei, 

---  :  y  >  r  .?.  :       .r  l.^s-  •r..'r.:.  ai.i  linre  m'.'n?  reiinoas.    The  larger  cakes, 

:.  1.-  ir-.    i  .-k   :  !   .r   i.  -h.c'.i  r«?  r^;octtsi.      Gc-nuino  >^mb<4^  comef 

■  _  ".1-.  1- i  >  .::::■: r..'i  :.•  ".:^s  •^y-Liry  jCv:.-. rally  by  iho  way  of  Sinj;aport(f 

...:...     I:  .?  _«-.•:  i-  \  '.:s^::.\  is  wi:..r-\  '..-.ir*,  and  a»  an  ingrcdieut  in  6OBB 

•  ,:  :-■  ?.     I:  >  J.-,  i  r.  _^"r.  slI  "»;.■'.■::::  cithanic. 

«  A -v:'!.?..  :.-.-.  ir  —  iii  r-f-K  if  .*:•:.•:-?  ai. :  dr-^?. 

''1 A  r\  1^ !. I N  ■  i. : ;  l". ■ .;  - ■■.:  :::*  w  r>; \  f  ar.y  ^ .>xmi.«d!ty. 

«i  \KI.".-".  a  :•  r.:.:..^,  r'.Ar.:  .4.  ..-"s  .♦.;:•.-'.-:  .  a  native  of  Sicilv. and  cullint<d 
.  . :  -  .  ::..  :.r  .:-  r  •  !.  ■•vL:  b.  !.=:•':-  :•:  puiitront  acrimonious lulbs*^ 4 j^'WS 
.  .'.    •    .  -.. .  riii-.l!.     I:  >  -z  -. '.  y:  .1  i?  i  ^.  Liinii-:,  and  i:?auiuin'L-dicLtiaciiniei: 

uAKNKr  -::  n;  Kr.  (f.'.  -.;.  ..;'  :'-.  ■:.!.-jr  i-f  p.^niv\sn^:ia:o  5C.*d«)  isaprerioo 
?:•::•?.  ".f  "nli.h  ir.-.r-:  ir:-  iidtMi  k.:.  if.  T!--?  asn^t  valuable  i- the  .4/m«*iiW' 
:  •  .-K.v*  ■;:-•.<•.*.  .r  .•:-■  .•.■.>.  a  ^-  .1:::-'.  crysul-iZ'^J  mineral,  of  various  :=hadeB rf 
r-  :.  wi;..  i; zi-  :.:::•  ?  ..  :::.„•'.  :  y,  1. ..-.v  . r  r  '.1<^,  •  r  a  smokY  a?p«vt.  It  i*  comnwnh 
:r-:.«!-.:.  •„:.  :":• :.  :ri:--p.in:.:. '  I'rir.  ■::  i".  lx'Tt'.::i'.''>.  Coylon,  lV::n.  andGrwnbwl 
'  •".■•i-.  ;.  :-■.■■:  i.::- r-  ir-.-:::  '.'..-*  j-r---'.  iiL;:.  i::  bo:ni:  commonly  opaqn-:  or  <ffllj 
!ri'.-'.u:vL:  :  1  .r  r-.  ili-h.  y-.'.'  '-.vi-h.  4:r>;r.:?h,  or  blackish  brown.  Iti^focw 
ii  >•  -'.'..aL:^  ?-.*•,.:. :..  r::.  i  •■.';.•.  r  o^-  :i.:rit'.  J*yrof>e  i*  a  dtvp  blooii-rcd  variolTi  B 
r--:L  ..-:.  1:.:  i-.,r;lir  .nai:.-.  r.r:;'.-!- :-.'y  :ra:isiiri  n:  :  chkf  looaliiio-,  (.Icrnuay 
u:.  1  •"- ;.'.  r.  U:!. -r-  ir-.  :>:■  .j  .>!;-. -i  by  i-.d'.rvnt  i:amo-  ;  as,  /#vr<7in7t-,  wbiA i* 
a  }  l.»-k  '■  .»r.  :y  :  v. ., ,;.-,  ^f  .^  l:^h:  ii'.ivi--cr'>.n ciilour  :  np'f'tne^  u-?!iallyof ad<^ 
ill'"":.  '. r  riv.^r-'-r-v.-:..  1:1. 1  C'j'r.j:;:  fVi-.c :\t»ian  porntt,  of  a  deep  hyanDw 
'■r  br'V<^T..-!:-r«.i  :  r.-.;;  :.  i:i;::r.'y  .^-.I'.o  b:ick  and  opa«iUi* ;  c<K''7)A«»ni/f.  o^  * 
::r.-:.:i:i.  \v!!"wi-::-^r-  ui:.  ■■r  i-raiiji-ri  I  colour  :  #1  jWAt^'.v,  of  a  i^Tayi^h,din^ 
>•  :!-'W.  .If  r.  i  ii-l.  h-- .  ii.  i  •::a.j['.i'^ ;  a'-.i  :..>|>tir'.»"j/c\  which  i.*  of  a  topaz-yell**. 

liAS-LliiilT.  «Ir:-v  -^  0 . apouuds  fiitvd  fur  the  puri»i>*»-'r:  of  illsimiuatiooiff 
:ib:nd:in:iy   pr-.-.l.:.'d  li  ir::.*;  tl.o  ilocomjHi-iti  n    or  de?traciivo  distillation  <{ 


-  ibslancts  whioh  hr.v.-  K-^n  cmpK'yod  in  this  manufacture. 
^-'"\i,  iM-i- w:i5  i':v  kind  fir*:  i:rod.  and  it  i?  -till  that  which  i^  chicflt  consTnis* 


yoars  towariU  nwkiuj;  the  di-oovi-ry  imbii  \  B/twxt  1H«.H)  and  IuU5,  howertti 
^':i--lichts  w./ro  iniro»i!i«'od  vmo  several  private  manufactories,  and  al^o  cjdiiWwd 
in  i'aris  and  Loud:i:i.  Jn  loU.  they  cam«'  into  common  uso  in  London  ;  in  181^ 
in  Edinburu'h  ;  and  th  y  arc  now  irencrally  employed  in  all  the  large  towns  io 
tliis  country,  and  in  ma:.y  on  the  Continent.' 

C'.al  fras  is  gencrat-d  from  coal  subie«tod  to  distillation  in  iron  cylinder* 
ntfirts  at  a  rd  hi-at.  Jt  i<«  contaminated  at  ttr<t  with  tar,  ammoniacal  and  otl*** 
vniiours,  from  whiirh  it  is  frcc<l  in  a  c>»nil»Mi:.in::  vcssid,  and  alaio  with  more  or  1<^ 
fa:«iphuretted  hy«lr0i;cn  and  carbonic  aci  I  i;a:«e<«,  from  which  it  is  8cpant«i  ^f 
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ine,  in  ressels  called  purifiers.  Tho  carburcttcd  hydro;;cii  ^aR,  miffi- 
B  for  uRe,  is  then  tmnflmitted  into  gasometers,  whence  the  pipos  issuo 
fAy  of  booses  and  other  purnoses.  A  quantity  of  coke  is  left  in  the 
Sh,  with  the  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  other  refuse  matter,  is  applied 

oiee  in  the  arts. 

Bcation  of  coal  gas  is  of  great  importance,  because,  if  the  sulphuretted 
e  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  not  only  ni^hl^  noxious  during  combustion,  but 
t  of  the  gas  escaping  it  is  no  loss  an  evil.    It  is  fetid  and  unwholesome, 

the  immediate  tarnishing  of  siWor  and  other  metals :  fortunately  its 
readily  detected  by  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sugar 
1  no  gas  should  be  burned  which  bbckcns  it.  The  specific  gravity  of 
1  gas  Tarios  from  '4^  to  *660. 

best  suited  for  distillation  is  that  which  contains  most  bitumen  and 
ir  ;  and  henoe  the  superior  purity  of  tho  gas  procured  from  the  Scotch 
parrot  coal,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  snlphur 
ntains,  ana  the  more  general  use  of  this  light  in  dwellmg-hooses  in 
an  in  England.  A  chiudron  of  coals  should  yield  about  12,000  cubical 
Bed  gas,  of  which  each  argand  burner,  equal  to  six  wax  candles,  may 
ed  as  consuming  from  four  to  five  cubical  feet  per  hour. 
is  procured  abundantly  by  the  decomposition  of  oil  trickled  into  a  red- 
haJf-filled  with  coke  or  brick.  It  contains  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
purification,  and  is  much  richer  in  carburetted  hyorogoi  than  coal  gas. 
At  *900.  Mr  Brande  states  that  ^  a  ^llon  of  whale  oil  afibrds  aM>ut 
eet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific  gravity  of  '900,  and  an  argand  burner, 
'en  eandlM,  consumes  a  cubical  toot  and  a  half  per  hour."  Less  of  it 
ired  than  of  coal  gas  for  any  given  quantity  of  light,  and  the  atmosphere 
I  less  heated  and  contaminate  by  its  combustion  \  but  notwithstanding 
lages,  the  great  expense  has  led  nearly  to  the  entire  disuse  of  this  kind 

AS,  equal  in  equality  to  that  from  oil,  is  procured  in  abundance  by  a 
aUnent  of  resin^  and  oonsidorablo  hopc:^  wero  some  years  ago  enter- 
it  would  come  into  general  uso^  but  later  experiments  seem  to  prove 
country  at  least  it  cannot  in  pomt  of  economy  compete  with  that  pro- 
coal. 

nny  of  gas  light  is  variouslv  estimated.  According  to  Mr  Brando,  a 
coals  at  25s.  would  afford  l|  chaldron  of  coke  at  ISs.  £0  16    3 

I  of  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  other  products  at  Id.  0    2    0 

bio  feet  of  gas  at  lOs.  per  1000  C.F.  6    0    0 

£6  18  3 
of  a  lamp  fed  by  j^  and  giving  tho  light  of  7  candles,  will  be  Jd. 
if  Argana's  lamp  with  spermaceti  oil,  3d. ;  of  mould  candles,  3^d.;  and 
lies.  Is.  2d.  per  nour."  Ut  Ure,  in  estimating  the  comparative  economy 
kinds  of  light,  and  assuming  the  illuminating  power  from  wax  to  be 
f  100,  sUtcsthat  from  tallow  to  be  28*G  ;  oil,  14*3;  coal  gas,  476;  thus 
oost  of  wax  about  three  and  a  half  times  tbat  of  tallow,  and  tallow 
mos  that  of  coal  gas. 

.  from  gas,  however,  besides  being  procured  at  a  smaller  expense,  is 
generally  convenient  than  that  yielded  by  other  substances  in  the 
ode,  as  it  mav  be  reduced  in  an  instant  from  the  greatest  splendour 
leat  degree  of  illumination  by  the  simple  a^juPtmeut  of  the  stop-cock, 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  industnal  or  domestic  purposes, 
ally  known  and  appreciated.  Still  more  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is  its 
as  a  street  light ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  fh>m  its  application 
2iei|  our  largo  towns  have  derived  great  additional  security  against  tho 
a  of  crimes, 
n  there  are  18  public  gas  establishments,  and  12  companies,  and  tho 


lie  is  made  chiefly  at  Paisley  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  manufactured  in 
Silk  Manutacttjbe.] 

TE,  a  term  applied  to  newspapers  in  several  parts  of  tho  Continent.  It 
s  derived  from  gaxeitay  the  name  of  a  small  Venetian  coin,  the  usual 
He  first  pablishM  in  Italy.    In  this  country  the  term  is  chii^y  uted  in 
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*  -  1^-'.  1.  -.  :.:•.:  Vi.:-:  ^:l■.;••.  II  ;h.f  1'^::^!  Kinitiom,  the 
.  -  -r : :  ■...■.:  : :  ':•  -.-i^  z  :' :  -t  t  rrs^i:  :f-:-rT  was  nearly  n^VJUOi 
:    1  -:  r  :i..  . .  ;  •  :._^  .-  i  .   _. .  .f  '.:.-.  "ravy  iu:y  sr-'.-nly  af^erwardi imn 

M:  •iir.r.ir:.  :  mi.  ._/  :...  .f.  i_:  :?  i.;W  :-lV  aS>u;'it>/M)  gallons,  I 
.   _-..  r_:       .   ._:.•-.  1  •  _:     •  .  ••.  J--.1 .-?-:?  ?:--  izspon^-d  for  re-export 

••. .  .      :_  •?.  :-.•• /  :..  N.n-  Az:.r..--  i:-i  A-s:rilian  s<.-ttle]neats. 

>  -  ■  -.  "- 

•tIn.IslN      •  -      -.v'  F  :«:-..     Fr.   'V.-.i:-„-  t/.;'.i«->.  a  perenoia 

•:•.•-        -    -lul:  11  -.!::  A'.r-s  ir.i  :-  :"..r  E'U-taia  fyniiis  uf  & 

:  ..  r  •  ••  .:  -■    .-..-.    . «..  i  i-  *:.2:i-.'._:  :.::cr?.    Tl.t-y  ar?  aV>^.>ut  aninc 

•  ^v  r-  /  :...•.  :  ■• .  :  rji-."..  w.  ak'.v  ar.zia;::  :  ia*:«ir  a:  fir»t  cweeth 
.  :  ■  ;  ■-:  7  ...  V  -r  ..-.re:'  a'rcl-.r  c->!(.»:r  :  bit  care  shoild  b 
::.i-.  :..  ..   .-.  _  :  .  :  t::.ii   1 -.»:-."..  !b^^•^.Vw':::^:  Lcil-.-bore. 

•-■2-.>'*I  '.>  ^.1  •.■.':..  ?..  z:::.:L-•.^  ci'.Uxi  wLi:?  cori^T,  or  pakfoni:,  is  i 
•:  I.".-.-.-.  :.  r— .;  :  .  .:-..r.  n:..,  av.i  u:ok-l.  the  {foj-'^rioii*  varying  ac 
:  .J",  -z:*:..  _  -.  V... :.  -. -.-..r  :-.  i  is  a  fulsiiiuie  ft.«r  jihir.  they  are^-co 
:  ..r.-, :..  s.  '  .".  _-.  i  ^..:  _*v  i.u:  :h-.  i»r.»j:-crtioiis  ia  ibe  ceauiuir  Germai 
.•  r.. . ..  :.-  Tz  :i-  .  •. j... .'.  •  r-. : .  :.. i  ia  Hi'idb-.iriha;:-?ea.  are  civea  bv  Kefa 
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:  ;:^o,  'Zo-l :  irv-n,  -ti. 


rrlKM.vNi  :.r  J  •'.  .  . .  ■,  ?.a  ts:*. ri^ive  c-.-uatry  .-sifiite  in  ibn 
■'  K.r.;  .  ■..:-.•.  .-  1.:.  -'  *  ^:  i  =7"  .-••  N..  a:iJ  Io:\J.  ♦'- 'Jo' and  iXi' 
•     :-I    i  '•"»      .   ii. .  ■■-  i.  ':  .".,:.=:.  a*-  i  Tr-iTi-.v  :  S.  by  ^»vi:zorland  andi 

i-!;  :  il.  "  ;•  ;I_i*-  r/. -i.. i'v'...i:.  a;,  i  Kar-iau  IVlarid  :  N.  bvtbt: 

Ar  ...  ■_;  .  ■  - ,.  :....-'.  i  .  :.^::.::  ;:.  I, ■."<'.  ;'..«.« ••m»>mi.  U  ijs  divldtsl 
■  ..-  r- :;:  -:.:•.-.  ::. '.  -::.  i-  •_".  i«  rv^ur  :^  li-.-.ir  ia:-ri"r  :;.lm:rJ-:ra::un,  but 
:r  .I'.y  ■ :  \'. ■.:.:...  '. . .  ■  .  :■..:-•  I  :::: ..  i.  lv  li.vly.  caisod  iho  O't-.  rn-iniK  (.'otifci 
■■■  : . ". . "'  y  c:-.:;r.-  :  :.  ivdr  j.:.'»  •.  "l.t :.  ]-rv:\  ""i  -  ;o  maintain  the  external  and 
V  .:.:■■:  :"..  ■  .:  try.  T .:-.  .  r  ii::  iry  i^\:.-i:;i<.*  of  tlie diet  is  traa.-acted bya 
:.-..:  : ..-.  r  i  ...■ ... .  .:/.;•.  -  :  v!  17  ^o:-. •=.  ..-f  whieh  11  priuciiial  sLitos nan 
A  .  Ti .:.  •  n;;  i:. . :!..  «.:... :.::.?  ■  :rr::r-:.t.  lUivaria.  i^axony,  llanovcr,andV 
"r-  rj.  jr-i*.  i  'i-.'..:-. -  •:  ii.ii.L.  Hi -s-.-P.irm^tailt,  and  lluxembnrf,  elect* 
I;, ,..  .1  .^..^  ;,  .i-.:  •;  ,;-.  '..y  ■..:'  li  ■.-:..:•:.  !-.a>o  tach  Land  the  nther -7  onlyt 
\  A  v.-'.:- :.  ".v. :_:.:;  :■.::'.. ir?  .ir.  ■.ir.'.l.ro  i,:-:-!-.  ration,  ihediit  furmj-  itself  intoa 
:.'s'::l.':W,  •  .il.ri  J'.i'  .;,  which  c-.':::::::.?  » .*  vutos,  of  whirh  Au.>tria  an 
li'Tii:.:.  ki:..-!  -rr.i  :.v..*  i.a.h  ;  v...!.s.  u:..l  iho  olhi-rs  are  iLstributed  am 
r.  :;..:..;■.»•  -•  i:.-  -.  a  ■■•••r  ii:'^:  to  ::;•  ir  :;..;■■  rr.aoe.  The  niombcrs  eouvene  at 
i'jrt  • ::  !:.■.  .M.ii:;  .  .::.■!  ;:.■■  |r>.?:l-.!.  y  •:.  \.  ..:,.d  in  Aii-stria. 

T?  •■  '■  -.r/.r.  .1  •  .;  :■-  !  :•«  a  .:.  -•  ml  j  .  •.*  ■:"  \  .».  iMliviticl  iun  t».'»  civ.nt  pnrtirtnib 
'■  :  ..'.  f::.  j:.;  ..■ -. — :  .:  :■::  .n:  .•  ;  •  ..:  ir:-.  'llu- tiirinor  b  :t'i::i.i>t  t-ntiivlvk'Tt 
.  _•  \..-i  t- 1. :.-  i'i  ',  A  -..:. ;%  >  ■.;  in  1. 1  \.i:..  ;r..;  «vi:iin[i$  :ir.tl  in.jr-ii^*  in  ilioyAV.: 
c  -i  :  ->  :■.  ■  ;:.'  ;  ;..i..? .»  ■  1  «  a-;  I  ■  :-.  ,11. ri*  •::-..?  :.>  liofiiid  it  Ir.mi  ;!.»-  "-.'i:  in  :Iil»  din 
.-.:.■  i  •.-; !  1:1  :*:\\r.\.  i*  u;  j.-  ,r.:i  p.-.r.  I-.;:  •  .:  jir  »u*..vptiliK-  of  imirv.-r.tM.  TTw 
y  r:.  >-.  ;? ::.  r.  liiv,  r-i::.i.  j-..?.:.t;' .;  .-r^.::  rarj«  f  iiiM-i.umliii  M>iuei!:«tnkt.«'CXteiiUf 
l!.-  l.i'.'l  i-  ;.:•■>  »iip«.rlMr.  ;.::il  jn  K..i:.;.  ;  '.  ■.■..»  ■.xirLi:  -.Iv  f-.rtiU*. 

I  :•■  '.l.!!..;!-  ..f  (J.  r:;:.ir.\  i-  I.-;.-  \.irl :! '.  •  I'.a?!  tl.v-  i.itiin-  nf  it*  ni  tintiiin  <y«iem.  ind< 

'■f  !;4t.t'l'iO">  witliiri  wli'.i.!i  it  I;-.-.  »  lu'.  11.1  ii«  i  t  -iMaL'.'-' ;  ;i::«l  I's  \ij.i:.in  •11  n>iinblt 

f-'L-ral  cliaract-.T.  ll.  1:  uf  K..j1  imiI.  nr  r;.tl:iT  ihv  N.  .■!  rr.».i  'V.    Tliv  ctiiof  iTKluet** 

iii:i:/i-.  b:ii-kHl.'.-.it.  i:  inl-Ti  fruil-,  i  ul-'v.  \''!;i:  h--.  I  i  s:ij«.  !l.;x.  l.i»p>.  nii.VMV(l.  nrndA; 

.rrri'fi,  .'iT.irir.l.  Iii,niri<<;  wii.-l.  f.ir.;i:,iKr  m>-J».  ini:>turt].    Tl.i*  ino-t  iN>iinnoD  trees  H 

• ■''•■.  'ir*".  pint'-.  l:irc:j>  ••  iil-i.r.-.  Ii,r,h.     Tlu"  \  ■.:•».'.  « vivj't  1.1  Mt»ati<>iiH  fvcnliari}  t 

•:  •■  *  I  -ii  .Turt  iiorlli  ni  Lit.  .11-  >.  T.'.v  «i:uMi:;:.!r>  ii>niii>iiKMi -^.ilNuit  iJi  juiii-tj-*nof  U> 
"■*  :ili  til'-  Uliiiii'.  siU'lsir-.-iclii..-!  oouchuan: :  an!  .'  "li  :iiirt>.vn  niir.Um*  nf  t-iiiu'r.«an'anniu 
'Ml  till-  Kiiim-.  Nfrk.ir.  Maine  T:'\4r  -M*i-.M,ii.  :ii:.;  NamiiUr:;  in  Sai-iny,  in  Au>tnaandl 
Till'  iK.'.t  arc  till'  Khcnivli  Mriiit^,  aiiU  nc.vt  to  tii-.in  arc  tbuM!  from  thv  bouka  of  Uu*  ii^ 
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Ai  Aostrian  provincen.  The  domntlc  aninmk  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
oriDf  Gouatriea.  The  3(crino  tirecMl  of  Mieop  haN  lic<-n  iiitnuliiued  into  Kuxonv  aiid  other 
vbcn  it  has  Nircc«ded  s*)  well  tliat,  after  Mipplviiiff  u  frn^at  internal  dcmund,  iuinienho 
M  of  wool  are  now  exported  to  Dritain  and  otlivr  pluviA,  of  a  quality  bo  tlno  tluit  the 
wool  trade  lias  Ueen  nearly  extinmiialied. 
iny  i«  rich  in  minerals,  particulurly  the  Hnrtz  nmuntain^  and  Krzj».'berp:e.    According  to 

I  aathority  llIatrkfHS'  GfrmtiHi/).  the  piincipul  are,  fitver,  li-3.iui  iiiarkH  annually, 
ieflj  in  the  EhtgebciTii;  and  in  the  llartz  ;  ff>»l<l.  IHii  uuirks ;  iron,  a.itHtjx^)  rwt. ;  copper, 
vt ;  tin.  8lMH>cwt. ;  lead.  2iN).<iiii)  ewt. ;  quiekxil>er,  GlMi  cwt.,  in  Mrin  and  Zweihruvken ; 
,  SlNiQ  cwt. ;  coImU,  IH,<ilH)  cwt. ;  zinc.  Milphur,  ccal,  iimrMe.  alalxi^tLT,  ^}p^uul,  alum  ; 
itamith.  antimony,  salt|*«tre,  lime,  asU^stim,  slate ;  rnllin^.  mill,  taiid,  and  pumice  •atones ; 

a*  iMualt,  agate,  amethyfit.x,  granite.  n<ir|>h\ry,  iiroiuus  stonoit;  and  great  quautiticH  uf 
rock  aalt— tf,<iOO,(Ni((  cwtK.  are  pr(Mlur«>d  hy  7<>  iuiU*workM  now  in  o|>eration. 
dntrious  spirit  of  the  Germans  has  urKed  thi>m  furwiinl,  notwithstandiiiK  iiumorone  din- 
ICt,  to  con^oderable  protjreiu  in  miinufiirturo".  The  priiieiiMil  are  those  of  Im-  n,  in  bilenin, 
t  Wtstpbalia ;  of  wu<illen  gMHh.  on  the  Low^r  Uhine,  in  Saxony,  8ile>b,  and  iiranden- 
iflk,  leather,  cotton  eoi)ds,  and  Inn',  in  the  Erzi^elK'rge ;  of  tapevtry,  paper,  and  glau, 
ih and 8ili4ia ;  of  mirron,  nenrNuremlerg;  nf  china,  at  lierlm,  Mcisben,  and  Vienna; 
are.  In  Tariuus  places ;  of  jewellery,  at  Berlin  an<l  A  uj^tmrg ;  of  iriKi  wnre«,  in  WeHtphalia 
Iheiiflh  countnea ;  of  ftreamiHand  swurdhladea,  at  S|Kinditu.  Potsdam,  and  somo  uther 
if  cannon,  at  several  capitals;  of  gunpowder,  tohaieo,  artiticitil  flowers,  straw  hats, 
ind  other  instrument.'',  bet-r,  brandy,  liqueuR',  vitriol,  and  Migar.  The  (teruians  aro 
d  as  sugar  reflners.    The  manufactures  of  cotton  were  n- UiMishtMl  during  the  war.  in 

II  of  tlioae  of  Britain :  but  thvlr  inferior  machinery,  ami  the  hcarcity  of  fuel,  enable  them 
lln  thu  manufacture  and  mo>t  of  the  others  only  under  heavy  prntceting  duties.  1  ho 
(b  of  Saxony,  however,  and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  |>aiK:r,  and  jiorcvlain,  arc  of  superior 

cntal  energy  of  the  Germans  has  loni^  rendered  their  book-trade  a  businetv  of  great 
ee ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  ^.Towing  demand  in  foreign 
fvr  German  b<)ok9,  thii  branch  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  n<»w  in  M>me  respoct-t  un- 
Id  the  world.  Before  1814,  tiie  annual  amount  of  works  published  was  about  2iHHt  •  in 
onmber  was  3197;  in  1 8327  41(1i;  in  I&'M.  Gi>7-I.  The  publications  are  announced  in  t-ata- 
tnlated  at  the  fairs  held  at  Lcipsic,  at  Euster  and  Michaelm.'is,  which  are  attended  by 
irman  booksellers,  and  by  nuiuy  from  the  adjoinhig  eountrif.o.  Tlie  catalogue  of  tho 
ir  of  1837  contained  4353  new  i>onks  and  p:imi>hlet5.  or  new  edition**.  Oi  the»e  .'0^24  were 
Germany  (including  Switzerbind,  lluufpiry,  and  the  {art  of  I'rui^ia  not  l>cIongiT  g  to 
itnle  Confederation ).  and  were  produced  by  d<!I  publisher:!.  The  woikt  were  contributed 
Imnt  itmte»  in  tlic  following  proportions:  Austria,  2-if> ;  Prussia,  1 151 ;  Bavarb,  4f)!); 
HP,  Including  Afifl  for  LeipMc  alone;  Wurtemberx,  3J1 ;  Badm,  IfKi;  Ilajuburg,  123; 
I  Ittf;  otlicr  states, 6U3.  TheniimlK'rof l>ooksellerhandpubli.>iherHisat  pri'scnt  estinuitcd 
hma  liWO;  and,  according  to  Dr  lt<)wrini7,  the  niimber  of  perrons  engaged  in  the  literary 
1  in  Germany  ii  reported  to  be  about  l(i,HN>,  intle|»endently  of  4«i('0  tran«lators  front 
Jiguages.  This  immense  prmluction  is  attributed  to  the  Ki-ncr  il  difTuoion  of  education ; 
oaand  for  public  functionaries  and  professional  persons  by  tlie  sulnliviiiirm  of  the  country 
ly  different  states ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  induhtry  of  tho  educateil  cla<>eH  twing  directed 
channel  by  their  want  of  political  lil>crty.  The  result,  howrver,  it  still  extraordinary, 
oeially  when  it  is  considere<l  that  every  work  or  Jouniiil,  bifore  it  ciin  be  printed,  must 
oed  by  a  public  censor,  and  that  no  general  eonyrii:ht  law  exist')  among  them.  In  .'•^une 
Miry  property  It  protected  ;  in  Prussia,  by  a  law  p.x'U'i.d  in  1<';."H.  it  is  secured  to  authors 
ir  death,  and  to  thotr  represontatived  for  att  ycar.i  afterwards.  In  other  (itntes. — as  for 
fat  Wurtembenr  and  in  Austria,  any  wurk  may  he  pint  tod  which  has  not  been  published 
sc^^edal  protection  of  the  respective  govemu'ientt.  Befurc  tho  publisher  could  under- 
Bditttinof  Goethe's  works,  which  appeared  alnnit  12  veon*  ago.  he  was  obliged  to  ixjlicit 
n  against  piracy  from  each  of  the  thirty-eight  •^•vereignties ;  and  it  was  granted  to  him  in 
ua  privileiCd ;  and  this  is  the  only  work  whieh  has  a|)iH:ared  with  tho  "  privilege  of  pru- 
from  the  whole  German  Confederacy. 

temal  commerce  of  Germany  is  considerable,  and  is  facilitated  by  means  of  its  inland 
eitkm,  in  which  it  is  more  favoured  by  nature  than  any  other  European  country.  Of 
It  Rhine  runs  upwards  of  7m  miles,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  which  it  continues 
i;  Uk  Elbe,  aI*o  a  navigable  btrcam,  extends  575  miles  ;  there  are  likewise  the  Oder, 
!iBi,  Maine,  and  Neckar;  and  the  michty  Panube,  which,  though  scarcely  yet  rendered 
iaUe,  appears  destine<l  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  political  importance :  the  total  number 
Ma  riven,  including  tributary  streams,  arc  i4tate<l  by  Haibi  at  sixty.  The  canals  are  not 
i;  the  principal  aro  the  Eider  canal ;  tlie  Planen  canal,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  TIav«'l ; 
*  eaittf ;  the  Mullroesc  canal,  between  the  Spree  and  the  Oder;  the  Bavarian  ciial, 
the  laer  and  the  Aimmer ;  tho  I'apenburg  canals ;  the  canal  from  Vienna  to  beyond 
I;  andthecaiwl  which  unites  the  Steekenitz  with  the  Travc  at  LuIkc  Kailroiids  aro 
ctcd  in  Germany,  thouitb  thi'ir  extension  depends  on  the  will  of  the  itovemmentH,  which 
■twaya  correspond  « iththe  interest  ->  of  individuaU.  Many  of  the  great  towns  are  already 
'thft  means;  but  the  whole  of  Central  Germany,  and  particularly  the  wealthy  land  of 
it  itiU  separated  from  the  sea  and  Belgium  by  a  considerable  space  between  Frankfort 
llc>  A  railroad  connecting  the^e  cities  i.-t  however  in  contemplation,  and  when  tlnii^hed 
^cta  the  Junction,  by  this  iuodc  of  convcynncf .  of  lii  rlin,  Dresden,  and  Bnin«cl.'«.  From 
teommercial  road  important  lines  would)  ranch  off,  connecting  liavaria  and  the  duchies 

Sand  Meinengen  on  ono  sido  with  the  North  Bca  by  Cabsel  and  Bremen,  and  on  tho 
the  Rhine  and  tho  Belgian  railroads. 
Irttime  commerce  of  Germany  is  comparatively  of  limited  amount,  owing  to  ibi  small 
■eacoaat,  which  embraces  only  about  63o  BritlMi  miles.  namelv.33oon  the  Baltic.  14i>  on 
k  Bcs,  and  160  on  the  Adriatic.  Several  towns,  however,  on  t^c  shores  and  the  principal 
^  •  Terjr  cxtefiiiTC  trade.    Of  these,  the  chief  on  the  lialtic  arc  Stettin,  Htralsund, 

Y 
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Rnrtock,  Wismar,  andLiiboc;  on  the  North  Sea,  Ilantburg.  Altona,  Bremen, and] 
Trifftte  on  the  Adriatic.  The  principal  exports  aro  wool,  linen,  wine,  corn,  wood 
salti-d  pro\-i«ion!>.  thread,  iron,  kteel,  Nureuiborg  ware*,  quickailrer  and  cinnabar,  | 
rattle,  fniit,  mlt,  pota»h,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  wax.  leather,  lead,  woolh 
g(Kid^,  rai's.  Iioiics.  quilN,  »kin«,  alum,  lead,  and  vitriol.  The  chief  import*  an 
colonial  prtrduco,  mostly  at  Uamhun;  and  Trieste ;  BriLi>h  manuCactures.  prindp 
.vams,  withvuttnn,  worillc-n,  and  muta!  ftood«;  wine,  tnlmcco.  wtuiliern  fruit*,  la 
iiii'^twd.    Tlie  cliicf  p-irt  for  emigration  from  Uemuiny  it  Bremen. 

The  nuinufacturinh'and  cimiiiiorcial  prosperity  uf  Germany  waa  formerly  moch  < 
the  partition  of  it!i  territory  unicn&r  vi  nuiny  ceparate  vommunitica,  which  'not  onl] 
manv  fuetitioui  inrt-rv^ts  and  cmittioiiniK  \vnttfnu  of  internal  reinilation,  but  prev 
cv-siry  unity  uf  otfurt  and  combination  uf  re«ource«.  Of  late  yean,  bowevirr.  thj 
h.-i*  l>ot-n  in  a  grvtii  iii(.>a:>ure  rirmovod  hv  tho  commercial  union  or  league,  flint  foi 
undor  tho  aii*pico»  of  Prussia,  and  which  has  been  tince  frradually  Joinetl  by  moil 
■tatf4.  The  firofcMcd  uhject  of  this  combination  is  to  efttablUb  an  entire  freedom  U 
the  German  state:*,  and  to  >ubJoct  foroioi  trade  to  such  restrictions  onlv  as  tht 
national  manufactures,  or  financial  circumntanccs,  may  render  ni>ct9>fiary.  Under  tli 
aiAX  CoxMBRCiAi.  L'nion.  a  detailed  account  is  ftivcn  of  this  celebrated  league,  an 
ence,  viewed  in  cunnc>xion  with  the  prcaotit  state  and  prospects  of  the  trade  of  Genoi 
infiirmation  will  be  found  in  the  nriiclM  devoted  to  the  principal  states,  and  the 
republics,  Hambl-ro.  Urrmbx,  Fraxkport,  and  Lubbc. 

3Ibabi'rb8,  Wkiohts,  ako  Moxikbl 

The  monies,  weight*,  and  mc.tturcs  of  the  dif-  •  ConvfntioH  Monep,  faitrodnecd  i 
ferent  states  are  described  under  their  resnoctivc  |  lued  at  the  rate  of  30  florins  to 
heads ;  but  an  opportunity  will  he  taken  here  of  mark  of  pure  silver,  whence  it  b  i 
cxplainins  simie  g^ncRil  u<ai;o«.  particularly  |  (rwMrn-^kiy  (florin-foot).  The  flo 
thoM  which  have  arijtcn  out  of  the  German  fed-   !.*)§  luthn,  or  fthn  fine,  and  its  ftiU } 


erative  f(v»tcin. 
Tub  MEAKiniKR  of  capacity  ard  len^h  varr. 


troy  grains.    Two  florins  =r  1)  rixi 

Ofrman 


—  — . .- -„ -,    =1  rixdollar  specie  (or 

hut  the  divii>ion9i  i»f  the  Littvr  are  generallv  the  i  =•  487A7d.  or   4s.  (id.    Hence 
viime,  namely,  the  ruthe  =  i  cLiftvrx,  0  v\h,  13  '2».<i|d.  nearly,  and  the  rixdollar  < 
fi-et,  or  144  iiichov;  the  Hhinehind  or  land-Mir-  florin),  3s.  tifil.    There  are  likewis 
\cvor'i>foot  =  lJ*36Inip.  inches.  A,  and  ,i«,  rixdullar  current ;  also! 

The  (ic«j;.'r:iphical  mile  =  Hlul  Imp.  vard*,  or  [ko/vtuck  or  ztntrtsiger^,  and  lUki 
4*i>i  Imp.  miles  ;  the  loni;  niilo  =:  io,l26  Imp.  vention  money  is  in  general  tue  b 
yunls;  the  short  mile  -  VAU'tii  imp.  yardsu  Saxony;  in  other  »tatea  Its  emplo; 

The  Khiofhtnd  mor^>n  =r  in.lttS  Imp.  square  fined  principally  to  the  higher  d( 
yards,  or  4^  Khiueland  murgcns  =  lu  imp.  acres  ,  bu»incM. 
neariy.  Jtet'chtgfhl,  or  24  Oulden-fktf,  is 

The  commercial  pound  contains  S  marks,  ]f>  the  rate  of  24  florins  to  the  Colosnc 
ounces,  yj  littlH,  \-2H  qui'ntin*,  312  pfeniiin:;?.  or  ;  silver,  whence  the  florin  =  3u'3K 
l(ii'4  lieUi>r>:  the  ap<ithocnri>V  p-.uiiid  of  12  K  Htd. ;  and  the  rixdollar  current 
oimce*.  iN>  (!r.im.-,  2UJ  »oriipU-ft.  ur  57<tO  gniins  2:t.  ti|d.  These,  however,  are  db: 
=  5527  tn>y  grains  ;  the  carat  f^r  jewoLi  =  3*171  valuations  of  Convention  monqr, 
troy  irrains.  j  higher  than  in  that  standard ,-4bi 

Gold  and  silver  are  weichL'd  by  the  Cologne  florin  being  c«tinuited  in  Reich^geV 
mark  of  8  nunoe«,  Ki  lotln.  t'A  quentins,  2.Vi  and  the  other  denominations  ii 
pfennings,  512  htilcn,  or  4ti52  eifchen  =  'JIU^S  Prior  to  1838.  Roichk^dd  wasinct 
troygrain*;  the  fiiM>neM  of  gold  is  exiiresaed  by  Rheni<fh-Gennany.  but  Is  now  a 
dividing  the  nnrk  fine  or  other  weight  into  24  sedi-d  by  the  new  241  florin  rate. 
c.-imt4.  each  of  12  eniiwi ;  the  fineness  of  silver,  j  9  CoaMitution  florin*  or  cuirent 
by  dividing  the  uiitrk  fino  into  18  h)thjf,  each  of  \  10  in  Convention  money  =  12  in  R 
18  grains;  in  l>oih  cu.^fi*  the  mark  fine  contain-  The  AWo  trotrn  S^anttitrd,  fa 
iiig  2K8  trrainit.  1R38.  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  341 

Money.  -The  intojror  of  account  (except  in  Cologne  mark  of  pure  silver,  whe 
the  few  places  where  tjin  Lultec  currency  is  u*0fl>,  =  ll'i'^d.  or  aNnit  1-*.  Hd.  Tliis  04 
i*  citht.T  tho  florin  U'uMfn).  or  the  ilollar  {tha-  which  luui  been  adopteii  astheintef 
/cr).calli'ilnls.-i  the  rixdollar.  and  sometime!*  the  by  the  stntes  of  iSouthern  and  \ 
cmwn.  Tho  florin  Ih  ooinnioiily  divided  into  64»  many,  including  Baden,  Bavaria 
krcusor<>.  «>.ich  of  12  itfennin):^.  and  the  dullar  IIiS^-I>annstadt,  Nassau,  and  ' 
current,  or  of  account  (a  nominal  or  lictitious  The  other  coins  of  thiM  standard  i 
money  equal  1^  tinrin).  into  i»o  krou^L-r!*.  in  H'^rin,  and  the  crown  {trtmentkal* 
North  Germany,  howovor,  the  dolLir  1*  in  gon-  There  arc  besides  pieces  in  billon  f( 
eral  dividi-d  either  into  24  gooil  groM.-h«<n,  each   kn.-a'SCT't. 

of  12  pfennings,  or  as  in  l*rus«.la,  where  the  The  Prussian  SvtUm  is  deacribi 
dollar  of  avcMMut  is  a  coin,  into  .Hi  Jiihvr  ifr-n-  head  PnrssiA.  In  1834,  the  dollar! 
Chen,  each  of  12  pfi-nnlnits.  The  difl"erent  .«t.ind-  was  adopted  as  the  integer  of  accon 
ards  by  which  tlio^e  dcnommutionti  are  valued  states  of  North  Gcrmanv.  includi 
may  be  described  an  foll.iws  :—  Bnmswick,  and  liesse-F.fectoml  or 

Leiptic  or  Constitution  Money,  intro<luced  in  ■  1'hese  standards  consist  wholf 
IfilNJ.  and  which  fonniKl  the  general  standard  of  which  is  the  general  measure  of  r, 
the  empire  from  173:<  to  17«W,  ^as  estimated  at  rioty  of  gohl  coin*,  however,  cli 
the  rate  of  9  rixdollar  •sp«-cie  («>r  OhI  Imjwrial  nniicipal  are  the  ducat  (minted  6 
iloUars),  12  rixdullan  curn-nt,  or  18  florins,  to  fognemnrk  23§  caraLiflne),  worth  i 
the  Cologne  mark  of  tine  nilvor,  making  the  the  cold  florin  (is.  lid. ;  the  Bar 
value  of  each  of  thoDc  monii^  in  sterling  4s.  fiid.,  20s.  4d. ;  and  the  pi«tole«  termed  Fl 
3*.  44d.,  and  2s.  3d.  respectively.  Tho  Loip^ic  .  Carl  d'or,  August  d'or,  George  d'l 
rixdollar  current  is  now  nearly  obeolete,  and  the  d'or.  &c..  each  worth  neariy  1& 
couu are coBipamtively rare.  'pistoles  (minted  35  to  the  Cologi 
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bN),  wen  all  reckoned  originally  at  5 
tioB  rixdoUari  current,  but  they  now 
ado  ecHTwponding  to  the  increased  ra- 
in In  relation  to  direr.  Several  of  the 
Bi  have  douUes  and  halves  of  propor- 
ilua 


Of  foreign  coins,  the  mo9t  common  are  tha 
Dutch  gold  pieces  for  lu  and  5  guilders,  and  tha 
BralHUit  crown,  originaliy  struck  by  the  em- 
peror in  the  Low  Countries,  equal  about 
4s.  6d. 


IE,  in  Oriental  commerce,  is  clarified  butter,  made  generally  from  the  milk 
ikies,  and  is  an  article  of  great  importance  in  India,  Arabia,  and  other 
I  eoontries.  It  will  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  commonly 
k1  in  bottles  made  of  bide,  called  dappers,  which  contain  from  10  to  40 
each. 

[lALTAR,  an  important  military  and  commercial  station  belonging  to 
Mtain^  situated  on  a  mountainous  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  at 
ance  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  part  where  the  sea 
I  Eorope  and  Africa  is  narrowest ;  the  mole  being  in  lat.  36**  T  N.  and 
21'  W.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  a  strongly  fortified  rock,  having  bat- 
oonting  upwards  of  1000  cannon.  Population  about  15,000,  composed  cnicfly 
di,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Jews,  besides  a  garrison  of  nearly  3500  troops, 
ed  by  a  military  goyemor. 

omontory  of  Gibraltar  consbts  of  a  vast  rnnra  of  rock,  extremely  cavemons,  and  rising 
I  to  I4U0  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  3  mile*  in  Icngtli  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  in  width 
He  to  I  of  a  mile,  and  is  Joined  to  the  Spanish  main  by  a  low  sandy  Isthmus  about  1| 
Dgtb.  The  rock  on  the  N.  side,  fronting  this  isthmus,  is  perpendicular  and  wholly  inac- 
the  E.  and  8.  sides  are  alf>o  steep  and  rugged :  but  on  the  W.  side,  fh>ntlng  the  bay, 
)  town  is  built,  the  rock  declines  into  the  sea.  Here,  however,  the  fortifications  are  such 
a  impregnable.  The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  is  not  neat,  and  formerly 
BtUatedand  dirty,  but  of  late  it  has  been  considerably  improved  in  these  respects.    Pro- 

•  priocipally  derived  from  Africa,  and  water  is  collected  in  tanks  during  the  rainy  season* 
at  spring,  which  Is  brackish,  being  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  climate  is  generally 
though  rather  warm,  the  temperature  ranging  from  about  85*>  in  July  to  50°  in  January. 

•  are  commonly  east  or  west;  the  former  prevailing  mostly  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tt»e  latter  in  December,  January,  and  May. 

■r  forms  a  convenient  naval  station,  being  situated  in  a  bav  4i  miles  broad,  and  9  miles 
di  Is  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds,  while  the  harbour  is  secured  by  two 
■.  £leing  also  a  free  port,  subject  to  few  or  no  duties  or  restrictions,  it  is  a  convenient 
for  merchandise  destined  for  the  nei^bouring  countries,  particularly  those  of  Spain 
sa*  During  the  last  war,  it  became  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce,  and  in  one  year 
»  of  British  manufactures  exported  into  it,  exclusive  of  colonial  produce,  is  stated  by 
ia  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  jC3,000,Q<K).  But  various  circumstances  have  since  oc- 
dfaninish  this  trade ;  the  chief  being  the  opening  of  uthor  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
» extanded  intercouri»e  with  Great  Britain,  the  dread  of  vellow  fever,  which,  in  the  years 
1828.  produced  great  mortality  in  the  town  (hut  against  which  greater  security  now 
tog  (o  the  recent  opening  up  of  the  streets),  and  the  various  edicts  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ildi  place  it  almost  in  a  state  of  commercial  non-intercourse  with  that  country,  under  the 
•venting  smuggling  Jnto  the  provinces  a(\)accnt  to  the  fortress.  Ihc  illicit  intercourse 
in,  however,  is  still,  notwithstanding,  pretty  considerable,  and  of  late  years  the  general 
he  port  exhibits  symptoms  of  revivau.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  and 
«nt  to  Gibraltar  was,  in  1821,  i:i,818.183;  in  1825.  £908.722;  in  1830.  £292,760;  in 
18,580;  and  in  1839,  £I,17<S702;  consisting  mainly  of  cotton  manufacture^,  hut  com- 
If  also  linen  and  woollen  goods,  apparel,  iron,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware,  and  coals. 
mble  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  articles,  such  as  spices,  tobacco,  India  cottons 
.  nun  and  indigo,  are  likewise  carried  thither  from  England.  The  goods  exported  to  this 
xnn  Gibraltar  consist  of  Spanish  wine,  sheep's  wool,  and  a  few  other  articles,  the  amoimt 
hff,  however,  quite  triflmg.  A  considerable  intercourse  is  also  maintained  with  the 
Muoinlng  the  Mediterranean,  ns  well  as  the  United  States  and  W^t  Indies ;  and  the 
ober  of  vesseb  which  entered  the  port  in  1839  was  3618,  burden  282.872  tons;  whereof 
itBritain,  62,647  tons;  British  colonies,  11,399  tons;  United  States,  18,965  tons;  foreign 
,  199,971  tons. 

itlla  difEerences  are  commonly  referred  to  the  iudgc-advocate :  from  his  award  an  ap* 
be  made  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  is  fln:<i,  unless  the  sum  in  dispute  exceed  £3li0, 
nrthar  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  privy-council.  The  increase  of  new  residents  is  dis- 
BOtd;  but  foreignen  are  allowed  permissiou  to  remain  during  specified  periods,  on  giving 

MsASunxB,  Wbioiits,  Monby,  Fiif  anckb,  Aec. 


W«iMf  1F<^(f.— British  measures  and 
rvosployed ;  also  the  following  Spanish, 
he  pipe  of  117  galls.  =  126  English  wine 
lOft  Imp.  galls. ;  the  arroba  liquid  mea- 
\  Eo^iah  wine  nils.,  or  277  Inip.  galls.; 
a  weigfat  =;  98  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  quintal 
.  B  lOlllba.  avoird. ;  5  fanegos  of  grain 
»)  =  8  Winchester,  or  71  Imp. 


-•The  Integer  of  account  is  the  Spanish 
ir<orc96)  culvided  into  12  current  reals, 
1  quartos,  or  into  100  cents. 


3  current  reals  =  5  Sponbh  reals  vellon. 

Formerly  the  money  of  account  was  tho  cur- 
rent dollar  of  8  reals,  a  fictitious  money  equal 
two-thirds  of  the  hard  dollar,  the  reals  and 
quartos  of  both  being  the  same.  The  currency 
i?  composed  of  dollars,  pe^tas,  gold  doubloons 
of  16  dollars,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  British 
silver  and  copper  coins;  no  paper  money  is  in 
circulation. 

Bills  on  London,  Marseilles,  Paris,  and  Genoa* 
are  drawn  at  90  days'  date ;  and  on  Cadli,  Ma- 
laga, Madrid,  and  Seville,  at  8  days*  light    Tha 


irtRD  tyic  Vy  Chwln  V.    In  17II1, 11  k 


stbrlluBiMd 


GIN", 


ed  111  ITliS,  im,  ud  ITTS.    Tbululnu  the  mc 

iiiritnui  liquor  midc  in  KncUn  . 
iii^.iKTA.j  it  in  cfUKiMj  prppanHl  by  Bdilice  Turioiu  fliTourin 
nriiifc  th«  rccliDcalion  of  s)iiHts  niiidi!  tloia  barley  or  lats.  The 
iHilr  )irknowl«lf»d  odd  in  tim  juuiiij^  berry  ;  but  oil  of  tarpcnti 
iiiibHiamtn  arc  >ud  to  he  also  awiL  IV  con jumpttou  of  gia  li  vhiH 
tlic  lulwurinx  elaMe«  ia  Kn^lami,  and  rspraall;  Loadon.  la  Scot 
land  a  iiriii!Tenra  iii  eircn  (u  whyiT.    [Snbitk.] 

UIXliKlt  (!■>.  MH,HT«Ar».    iWr.rnfforr.    Pot.  Gfnpirn.     U.Z 
Inhir.    Sj>.>/irit/i''n*MheriH)t  of  apluni  '  ' 
ictjsf 


Iwlli  the  fjst  ami  yital  ludics  aud  lUiia.    It  a 


a  kDott;  bn 
imare   wo 


in  tlir  ^nn.  It  \t  firm  aud  rwinoiiH.  mare  punRvnt  th&a  iho  Llkck, 
onc-tliird  drarcr.  The  roots  whivh  are  wonn-vaton,  liglit  or  MR,  an 
are  lu  be  mjccted.  t'mrrml  niiiner,  la  mauufactared  iu  Europv 
HbrooB  ;  but  trben  prepared  in  tlio  llast  or  Wert  Indies  or  China,  A 
rouln.  it  ia  almorit  tr.iu$parcut.  It  igimpoTled  in  jan,  and  ibonli 
laruiijiienii  of  n  bri^lit  veIIow  rolour. 

UlSsENG  tVi.  It.  Da.  k  Her.  Gintenp.  Sp.  Jinteng.  Por.  i 
Innwau),  tho  ruot  of  a  plliit  if'annr  gningiitfiiliNin)  indijteaoi 
Tartar];,  but  cultivated  iu  KKiilucky  iu  horth  Jjnerira,  from  wii 
U  rxpurted  to  t'iiiiia.  It  occun  iu  pieces  about  threo  or  foiir  iiiehes  to 
fnrkM.  traiutcrwl;  wriiihli-d,  aud  of  3.  yellovrish  colour ;  it  has  litll 
but  a  sireelish  and  iili);btiy  bitler.warm  ta^^to. 

Ghmeikf  b  djhcudfd  fndn  Ibe  Brttlah  inatirrEA  jii^lloi.  but  Lt  J»  hi  jrmt  rqmU ! 
fKiB,  linnxiiuiMi]  wn,  HhadwcneiUillnlunpiiiaRiiiruniTiimlnwdlcInc;  v 
mvrie  ume,  which  i4an14r*  a  noKdjr  for  til  thln^.  I'l^  Jannux  layi  tfaki  Ibi 
Chioi-w  pbnMnw  hm  tnilu-nnhiinn  im  tba  Ofn-mV'  which  OieT  OErm  to  bi 
or  111  nni-nc  fhllrpi*.  to  liiiiK>mi«  ih>  nlMliM  tnmt,  10  rotan  the  nhaurlH 
to  iimlu  vM  pi"|^  >'>ini(.  uid.  In  ■  waul,  tn  nriHlcr  man  imqoital ;  ihia  uTi 
__■"•"■,.      .■'I?!"     ■!""•...  ;..     '^i|,aS^|""„^Siallh?'    Ib" 

nn  nndltlon  lliit  ndi  •oldlcr  1 


llie-'wimilHuftliew. 


.    Ger  Gfai\  a  well-knorra  BahstnDe«,  in  *,  bij^ 
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Bon  kind  of  kelp  or  pearl-a^es.  Window-glass  is  mado  of  a  poror  alkali,  and 
«MJa  which  is  free  from  iron.  Plate-glass  is  composed  of  sand  and  alkali  in  their 
pomt  state ;  and  in  the  formation  of  flint-glass,  oesidcs  those  pure  ingredients,  a 
coB&denble  quantity  of  litharge,  or  red  lead,  is  employed.  A  small  quantity  of 
pooxide  of  manganese  is  also  used,  in  order  to  oxidize  carbonaceous  matters  con- 
nued  in  the  materials  of  the  glass ;  and  nitre  is  sometimes  added  with  the  same 
■fntion.  According  to  Mr  Faraday,  ordinary  flint-glass  contains  51*93  per  cent. 
«  nlics^  83'28  oxide  of  lead,  and  13*77  of  potash.  The  finest  sand  used  in  our 
^a-hooBes  is  procured  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 

In  this  country,  the  glass  manufacture  was  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  mado 
tt  object  of  taxation,  and  in  16'94,  duties  were  imposed,  which  acted  so  injuriously 
wt  m  a  Tery  few  years  the  whole  were  repealed.  About  half  a  century  later 
(1746),  when  the  manufacture  was  in  a  more  advanced  state,  a  dutv  was  a^ain 
j^oted.  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  per  pound  on  the  materials  used  for  making 
Mttle^asB,  and  one  penny  per  pound  on  those  used  for  crown,  plate,  and  flint- 
Thwe  rates  were  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  common  with  most  other 
J  and  in  1793,  stood  as  follows : — Bottle-glass,  4d.  O^d.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass, 
■•  Ojd.  per  cwt ;  crown-glass,  168.  l^d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate  and  flint  glass, 
«^5id.  per  cwt.  Further  augmentations  were  afterwards  made  ;  and  in  1813, 
*in  the  former  rates  were  doubled,  they  were — for  bottle-glass,  8s.  2d.  per 
d;  broad-glass,  24s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  73s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate 
ttdfliiit-glasa,  98s.  per  cwt.  These  rates  wore  partially  abated  or  modified  in  the 
Iffn  1819, 1825, 1830,  and  1835 ;  and  in  1838,  they  were  fixed  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  44) 
Mnllow : — Bottle-glass,  78.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass,  or  spread  window-glass,  30s. 
!■  ewt, ;  crown-glass,  and  Uerman  sheet-glass,  738.  6a.  per  cwt. ;  for  material 
M^ed  in  the  nukking  of  plate-glass,  608.  per  cwt. ;  and  on  the  fluxed  materials 
V other  preparation  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.  By  a  later 
•^(2  A  3  Vict.  0.  25)  it  is  explained  that  no  glass  is  to  be  deemed  broad  or  spreeul 
!■%  and  so  to  have  the  privuege  of  the  low  duties,  unless  it  be  blown  in  cones 
iidmad  on  sand ;  and  by  3  £  4  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same  duties  were  imposed  upon 
■jMor  spread  glass  that  are  payable  upon  German  sheet-glass. 

Ihen  ezcessrre  duties  have  materially  checked  the  use  of  glass  in  this  country, 
lid  intil  within  the  last  few  years,  the  quantity  made  was  less  than  before 
jMwar of  1793,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  interval. 
US  ?«xationi  and  complicated  regulations  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the 
otiei  have  also  so  intertered  with  tlie  manufacture  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
<f  Bany  improvements, — especially  in  the  economical  processes.  Hence,  notwiih- 
{|MMting  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  cnjovs  as  to  fuel,  which  forms  a 
V|e  pvt  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  and  altnouffh  she  likewise  possesses 
*ittlyallthe  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed,  and  can  procure  the  rest  as 
^^y  as  any  other  manufacturing  country,  yet  there  is  not  any  other  in  which 
gsi  is  made  where  its  price  allows  onr  produce  to  bo  brought  into  competition 
J«  their  own.  The  Quality  of  British  glass,  however,  is  good,  and  our  plate- 
gM  now  rivals  that  ot  France.  Of  late  years  also,  a  gradual  fall  of  prices  has 
yunpiace,  which  may  be  held  as  an  indication  that  some  economical  improve- 
P'Sti  have  been  introauced,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  excise 

^Kpante  cause  of  the  disadvantageous  contrast  which  the  glass  manufacture 
p*uli  to  cfor  other  branches  of  industry,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
TVder to  work  profitably  under  the  excise  regulations,  it  is  neccssar;^  to  conduct 
ypwcesses  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  create  a  virtual  monopoly  ol  the  manu- 
pw  in  the  bands  of  a  few,— a  state  of  things  unfavourable  to  improvement. 
^jViTear  1839,  the  number  of  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
TV  l48 ;  of  whom,  124  were  in  England,  1 5  in  Scotland,  and  9  in  I  reland.  The  prin- 
<M  EngUsh  works  are  situated  at  Newcastle  upon  Tvne  and  Shields,  ovdng  to 
r*i)wap  Tate  at  which  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  tnose  places ;  the  others  are  mostly 
f  •  near  Stoarbridge,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  St  Helens,  Warrinjeton,  Birmingham, 


*f^aad  London.    The  Scottish  are  chiefiy  in  the  districts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
fS  md  at  Alloa.    The  Irish  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Newrv. 
.Jm  itatntoiT  regulations  of  the  manufacture  are  chiefiy  embodied  in  the  glass 


ll /'11II1,  ■■  wav  v»igiii«in  will    uvuuia«»>a    uv  lu  w 

*«  But  though  expedient  to  devote  space  here. 
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The  decljircd  v&Iae  of  the  expons  hu  be«n  for  a  lats  series  of  years  »■  ft 
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£4i.:,:43        £'Mr.*:.)        £i5.1.3S»       £4-,:67       £3w,«l       £371,»e       £41 

These  exp«>rt«, C'-asifiinc pnn':i(<illT  cf  bottle-class, crown  and  dennaadM 
chiefly  tike  pbce  to  the  BricUn  cofooies  and  India,  which,  indeed,  take  ft 
thirds  of  the  wh^le  :  of  the  remainder,  about  £50,000  goes  to  the  Unitei 
£'y>jj(.n)  to  Brazil,  and  the  rest  in  rery  trifling  quantities  to  Tarious  placet 
The  glass  masufacturerst  are  among  the  very  few  who  seek  for  protectM 
forc'i^  compeii:ion,  and  the  import  duty  on  foreign  glass  ranjfes  genen 
about  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  the  exciic  dutv  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  prohilMto 
although  the  dinerence  of  price  in  this  country  Is  from  100  to  *200  per  ccnl 
upon  inferior  articles,  such  as  bottles  and  common  window-glass,  than  ii 
and  Germany,  there  is,  owing  to  the  bulky  and  brittle  nature  of  these  art 
contraband  trade.  A  small  sum  of  customs  duty  appears  annually  in  tk 
accounts,  but  this  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  Dottles  imported  full  ol 
spirits. 

The  oommon  account  of  the  origin  of  glvs  i*  that  of  Ftisy.  who  rdate*  that  some  mSk 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Phoniicia.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bdus,  and  wishing  to  cook  thair  i 

1»Iaced  some  pieces  of  salt  (of  which  their  cargo  consisted)  nnder  their  poU  to  sapport  to 
leing  no  stones  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  heat  formed  the  salt  and  the  sand  of 
into  a  trannarent  liquid  vitrified  mass^  Thb  production  was  picked  up  bT  a  TttIu  i 
who  was  led  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  after  manr  attempta  succeeded  in  maikinfr  ^ 
Tvrian  glass  manufactures  are  known  to  be  of  high  antiquity ;  and  it  b  nit  improliiaii 
accidental  vitrification  might  give  rise  to  the  discovery  of  gloss ;  but  Pliny's  story  is  now 
to  be  Csbulous,  as  it  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  the  art  must  have  been  known  to  11 
Egyptians.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  not  only  from  numerous  soecimens  of  glass  fv 
tombs  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  but  also  from  the  paintea  representations «ft 
facturing  prricesscs  preserved  in  the  8:ime  places,  and  whioh  prove  that  they  were  not  o 
In  the  art  of  fusing  the  materials,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  bk>w-plpe, — an  mventioa  to 
as  to  indicate  a  iiigh  degree  of  civilisation.  From  Egypt  the  art  appears  to  have  bae 
among  the  Phontcians,  Gredcs,  and  Romans.  In  Rome,  the  f^lass  maker*,  who  had  a 
•treet  assigned  to  them,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  oniai 
and  proofs  of  their  skill  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  though  the  **  metal  **  is  i 
and  cokmred.  According  to  some  authorities,  glut  was  also  employed  by  the  Rom 
windows,  but  the  first  undoubted  testimony  of  its  application  in  this  way  is  that  of  Let 
the  fourth  century,  who  compared  a  penetrating  mmd  to  one  looking  Umwsli  a  i  ~ 
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I  to  IttTe  been  flnt  used  in  the  tdazing  of  religious  edifices,— a  purposo  for  irhich  it  «&s  at  a 
VB7  mxij  period  imported  Into  Britain. 

utile  middle  ages,  tlie  art  appears  to  have  been  conflnMl  to  Italy  and  Germany.    In  tlie 

mrtNoth  eeotnry,  the  manufactories  of  Venice  Bupplicd  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  gtass  used  in 

BBropa   Theaitistsaf  Bohemia  were  also  hold  in  considerable  estimation.    In  England, jriaas- 

MUnf  wuflrrt  practised  in  the  year  1AA7,  when  a  manufactory  was  erected  at  Crutched  Friars 

mlMJon  i  and  shortly  after,  another  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand.    These  establishments  chiefly 

ttoAied  themselves  to  common  bottle  and  window  gUss.  ail  the  finer  articles  b«>ing  still  imported 

nOB  Veoioe.    In  1673,  a  manufactory  uf  plate-glass  was  establistied  at  Laml>eth  bv  the  celebrated 

MkeofBuckingtiam,  who  brought  wurkmvn  for  that  purpose  from  Italv.    But  thu  eetablisliment 

*ii  MOO  after  ahandone<i ;  and  It  was  a  century  later  before  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  and  fine 

fhaimt  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.    The  um  of  gUiM  casements  was  lung  confined  to  the  higher 

wAi,  ana  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  scventeentli  century  before  the  glazing  of  windows  became 

PMnl  in  this  country. 

.  GLAUBER  SALT,  sulpliate  of  soda.    [Soda]. 

'GLOVES  (Du.  Ilandschoenen.  Fr.  Gants.  Ger.  Ilandnchuhe.  It.  Guanti. 
nt,  Luvoi.  Rus.  Rukawixii,  Sp.  GuarUes),  coverinf^s  for  the  haudu,  made 
Cnenlly  of  leather,  but  frequently  alflo  of  cotton,  silk,  worsted,  and  liucn.  Of 
wfint,  the  finest  are  those  made  n'om  the  skin  of  the  kid,  wliich  are  extensively 
Buofiictared  in  this  country^  though  of  a  quality  inferior  to  those  imported  from 
nuee.  In  Ejisland,  the  cnief  scats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture  are,  Wood- 
stock (distiniraiBhed  for  those  of  fine  quality),  Worcester,  Yeovil  in  Somcrsetshiro, 
^don,  Ludlow,  and  Leominster ;  in  Gotland,  superior  gloves  are  made  at 
I^odee.  Cotton  gloves  aro  chiefly  manufactured  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester. 
[H08IERT.]  The  principal  kinds  of  eloves  are  described  by  Mr  Perkins,  in  his 
*«fal  **  Treatise  on  Haberdashery  and  Hosiery,"  as  follows  : — 

*'fi(f  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  elasticity.  AMicn  this  quality  is  united  with  closeness  of 
*BhiK,  the  gloves  called  'town-made'  are  so  superior  to  most  otliers  of  our  own  manufiocture, 
Mtorivsl  the  French,  and  disprove  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Inde- 
Pedant  of  ttie  quality  of  the  Idd,  a  good  glove  is  distinguished,  first,  by  its  being  neatly  sewed : 
^^BHiByf  by  the  thumb-seam  not  extending  too  far  into  the  palm ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  colour  of 
•■•ttttrlor  not  having  soiled  the  inside    Most  of  the  lower-priced  Knglish  gloves,  offered  as 

nii'are  in  reality  made  of  lamb-skin.  When  what  is  called  a  Itid  glove  feels  unusually  stout,  it 
■lybeeonsiderod  nii^y  probable  that  it  is  only  lamb-bliin  in  imitatiun.  It  muht  consequently 
■*BBdcntood  that  all  good  kid,  in  addition  to  the  nualitics  already  dcscribe4i,  must  lie  reasonably 
fft  Three-fourths  of  those  passing  under  the  title  of  French  gloves  are  made  in  this  country ; 
''^di  kid  glovw  are  made  in  this  country  of  French  or  Italian  skins  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  apply  to 
?^tlw  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former.  The  best  skins  are  most  decidedly  the 
*[|>Bdi;  next,  the  Italian  ;  and,  lastly,  those  from  Ireland.  Limerick  is  a  very  sleazy  and  sonio~ 
^yt  gritty  feeling  glove  of  the  kid  kind,  made  in  Ireland ;  very  little  in  demand  except  in  tliat 
yahy.  Beaver,  though  the  quality  is  various,  funns  the  commonest  description  of  leather 
y'la  The  Woodstodc  is  a  very  superior  Ix^aver,  to  wliich  much  attention  b  paid  both  to  the 
^J^eand  sewlna.  Doeskin  is  a  more  thick,  durable,  and  soft  leather  than  the  Itnivor  or  Wood- 
r^'  in  its  make  it  does  not  excel  the  latter,  though  it  8uriias<ies  the  former.  Buckskin  is  the 
gy»«t  grained,  and  consequently  the  strongest  leather  of  which  gloves  arc  made.  Its  elasticity, 
W|h  trilling,  is  sufficient.  It  also  bears  cleanhig  better  tlian  any  other  kind.  It  may  he  had 
■  *Uts,  drab,  or  buH  Sherptkin  is  generally  white,  and  most  usually  made  by  contract  for  the 
gyy»  IVmisof  three  qualities,  common,  drawn,  and  York.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  and 
■i^P  dove  for  gardening,  riding,  or  driving.  Tlie  strongest  of  each  class  is  sewed  peculiarly,  and 
gniM  pricked  seam.  The  quality  of  siPe  piovft  is  determined  by  weight  and  ni-atness  of  sewing. 
■■qr  may  b«  had  in  white,  black,  'French  white,  and  colours.  Thread  gloves  are  made  of  hemp, 
jWtaw  neater  in  appearance,  though  much  rescmhIinK  those  made  of  cotton.  Neither  of  them, 
l**iver.  can  be  recommended,  except  on  the  score  of  economy.  Berlin  afoves  were  originally 
jiported  from  Berlin  and  some  fiarts  of  Switzerland,  but  are  now  manufactured  by  ourselves. 
iflty  are  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  cotton  gloves."    (6lh  Edition,  p.  I(i6.) 

The  introduction  of  foreign  gloves  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited  until 
B25»  when  it  was  allowed,  on  payment  of  a  duty  which  ranges  from  '20  to  40  per 
eni^  according  to  circumstances.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  create  a 
MisideTable  competition  between  our  manufacturers  and  those  of  France,  and  an 
^rovement  both  in  the  quality  and  economy  of  the  gloves  made  by  the  former. 
M  a  ffM  increase  also  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
Mty  Kidf  and  lamb  skins,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  impetus  produced  hj  tho 
taofo  was  likewise  productive  of  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of 
atfafer  gloves  of  homo  manufacture,  although  more  recentlv  this  branch  of  the 
ade  has  received  a  check  from  the  increasea  use  of  cotton  gloves,  especially  the 
•tilnkind. 

Hm  qoantity  of  leather  gloves  imported  in  a  legal  manner,  at  present  averages 
Hmi  1^200gO(K)  pairs  &-yoar,  brought  almost  wholly  from  France,  and  yielding 
NKift  £23,000  01  duty.  This,  however,  is  much  short  of  Ihe  actual  importation,  as 
e  axistiiijg  duties  are  still  so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  considerable  smuggling:  trade, 
hieh  Mr  M*6regor  states  can  be  conducted  for  a  charge  upon  the  fine  gloves  of 
1I7  Bine  per  cent.    **  I  consider,"  says  that  gentleman, "  that  if  the  duty  were 
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2bC  :«  iDiua.  p^ex^jt  liiu.  i:  i^  s:  yr«*smT  he  lim  it  wald  tend  Dcany  sHoffetber 
Vi-  f^.i]  ■™"  rr  "* T  "^  ^c.  Iwfynrs  uh  Impmri  DmtitMp  pc  1*2).  A^^un,  M  beng 
asibri'ij  lie  rioumr^M  w^ioj  ^cv-^iKXaicesfr  lAr  Frendk  poaaesBed  ow  theEoi^b 
ii  i^.iciir:jx  Ci.-'tTK.  Jn  *^K*^  *  Tilt  <ixJj  Miascmes  die  Freoeh  eaa  baittvff 
ziti  ♦■Tf-':.ut'-''  |c-iiiL«r  :.£  xr'riits  fc2^  £r^  tint  tiber  bave  eome  nediod  dftt" 
T*-^  •»  f  'ji%::'jti^  vijil  ^  nitL^iafrt^  SL;tfTke  to  «im,  aad  the  otha*  u  the  price  of 
Ijkit.'ii :  -iin^..  -rzl  ^jhSits  «•     uid  iLrif^  caii  be  the  odIj  adTBnUgea.  (/W> 

idol's-,  ut:  2.  !»:■.:»  J^  T*  2^ix»  ULras.  jc  i^'V'ifiis.  miAer  penal^  cf  iDrfnUne.    (3A4W&IT. 

C  .n.Q.  v.'.JtfE.  <::<£  Isto.  pzitf  verr  V  mbiLSiti  xo  crxryat  Iks  ad  —Iw f  datkidifSB- 
^itt  r:  r.cij:-  v.uJia.  ict£  zniux,  aiHEadkrcs<ef  nsjuccTe^.    (TVau.  Ol.  Dec 3,  UOUl) 


Gim  Fr.  C:«^.  Gzz.  Lnn\  a  v«-Il-kaown eonuBodity  cflqilo/edfor oenn^ 
v:«>i.  Ii  :^  4  Txrvn-i^i  iT:aL  ref=s«  iriy.fc'i  robrrinmw,  and  diiiGn  u  qpilitraoeflfa' 
£EX ;  :•  ii>  x:;&:-?7i&l:  4=.:*'  .-Ti*d  :  ua  l*(>7  beinc  ol*uJiMid  fron  tbe  skins  of  oMaaimls. 
lir^zMTvlj  iiKTz^  ir  ^..  Arf  cakejk.  uid  vheo  rood,  i<  hard  and  brittlMf  siniij 
tnl-7&r?^i  ar^i  d^:  i  T.trz  <v.»kcr^and  frw  mwi  cloods  and  mots.  Thst  whka 
ii  <•:  -zV.*  iz.  c.ii  v^i-r  li  -«-«»£.  ix>*  porincs  «f  bkies^  pehs  from  fbnien,  ths 
hy.-U  &=rd  «&rs  v<f  b;:'r:<^  c^mu  csItm,  ana  sberp,  are  uugelj  imparted  w  iB 


ii-cfi-rizr*. 


«j<.'A7,  k  w^'J-tLzin.  i^Tivirzpfri  iC>7pr«v,  aeariT  the  size  of  the  dieep,to«bkk 
it  i*  ftlli-.-i.  I  -1  >^.r.=^cr.  ^€-&>  lisiid.  and  more  a^e ;  and  haTing  horns,  hoUov, 
«ren,  aad  *<&lr\-^f.  ^  S^firiM  «f  ihi$  aumal  are  found  in  many  paiis  of  the  wniUy 
b=i  ihw  wiich  1^  d:>xr^iint<c^  in  Enro;aF  iC.  Hircms)  is  jwrba^  pecnliar  to  tkif 
quin^r  vf  ibe  ^Ivi**.  In  ni'.^i  inns  uf  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  lent  xather  ic» 
p^  than  fvr  iimt  :  si^d  eren  in  Wales,  wbeze  it  iras  fonnerly  {Jentuol,  it  ii  o^ 
cozp&ntiTrlT  rare,  exoep*:  in  Gismornn&hire,  where  some  soli  exist  in  s  w 
Etaie.  In  the  S.  of  EaT»;>e,  particnlanr  Spain  and  Italy,  f^ts  are  mors  eitcs* 
riT<r!  J  reu^crri.  and  fli-^kf  uf  tnem  are  very  common.  The  animal  is  not  long  find. 
lu  yi-iK  are  Irc'Uirkt  forth  in  March  or  April*  and  two  are  eommonly  prodtCM 
at  a  b:nh~.  I:  fe^if>  on  the  coarsest  hertoce.  delights  to  frequent  rocks  and  UHSr 
tai:.«.  SLd  maj  lie  reared  profitaMj  in  soch  districts  as  will  noi  carry  sheep.  Iti 
flesh  i?  orii'.^med  as  fo^id  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  and  the  nannebes  ait 
freuuentlv  salted  and  dried  ;  the  female  is  in  request  for  her  milk  ;  the  horaitn 
UKeful  for  knife-handles  ;  and  sup«eriur  candles  may  be  made  of  the  suet ;  bot^ 
pan  mon  valued  is  the  skin,  pan icularlv  that  of  the  kid,  which  is  extensiTely  ve^ 
in  the  glove  manofacture.  In  the  age  o\  wigs,  the  hair  of  the  goat  was  in  greit 
requebt,  and  even  jet  the  pure  white  wigs  sometimes  worn  by  lawycn  ni 
clt^rtfymen  are  made 'of  it, — the  long  thick  hair  on  the  haunches  being  that  genenfly 
pn:*ferred. 

The  A  npara  Goat,  inhabiting  the  district  around  Anj|:ora  and  Beibazar,  in  Asistie 
Turk'.'T,  iB  in  hi^h  estimation  for  its  soft  and  silky  hair.  The  CaAmen  or  Tkikt 
Goat,  la  a  small  beautiful  creature,  greatly  valued  for  a  delicate  wool  procured  fro* 
between  its  lon^  hairs.  [Sh  AWLS.r  Attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatise  tlm 
animal  in  Europe  ;  and  some  success  has  attended  the  introduction  into  France  of  ^ 
Tartar  hali'-breed  which  had  been  found  to  thrive  in  a  colder  climate.  More  Istely 
(18^V>),  a  cross  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  betwiM 
the  Tliibet  eoat  and  Merino  sheep  ;  but  the  fruitfuluess  of  the  hybrid  progeny,  sni 
success  of  tno  experiment  in  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  have  not  yet  been  Mcer- 
tained. 

(jr<  )GUL,a  species  of  bitumen  much  used  in  India  for  painting  the  bottoms  of  ships* 

GOLD  (Dan.  Guld.  Du.  Goud.  Fr.  Or.  Ger.  Gold.  It.  Oro.  For.  Oirs,  Os*^ 
Hub.  .So/oto.  Sp.  Oro.  Sw.  Guld,  Arab.  7'i7»r),  a  beautiful  metaL  of  a  deep  MW 
peculiar  y(;llow  colour.  It  exceeds  all  others  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It  my 
1)0  boaton  into  leaves  I -282,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  single  naiBi^ 
be  drawn  out  into  500  feet  of  wire.  Sp.  gr.  193.  Fusing  point,  2016*  Fanr.  €•» 
is  not  acted  upon  by  anv  solvent  except  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  muriatic  indiitne 
acids.  It  is  uuchangea  by  fire  with  access  of  air, — the  hottest  fiimaoe  prodvoof 
no  other  efie(;t  upon  it  than  to  keep  it  in  fusion,  when  it  appears  of  a  bnllisi^ 
in-ecniAh  colour.  It,  however,  contracts  more  tnan  any  other  metal  in  oooliof* 
riio  uses  of  gold  are  numerous.  Alloyed  with  copper  or  silver  it  is  employed  ftr 
coin,  plate,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  for  wldch  puipoeci 
it  iii  in  the  highest  request,  from  its  great  beauty,  unchangeaUeneu,  ind  laM 
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htheartsitisexteosiTely  nned  for  Riding.  Gold  h  found  in  the  native  state, 
in  conbination  with  silver,  and  often  mixed  with  uietuUic  Bulphurets  anu 
ineaiarets.  It  occurs  in  greater  or  less  abnudanco  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
cMm.  U  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  fine  Baud  from  the  Peruvian,  Mexican, 
a^  Bmilian  rivers,  and  from  some  of  the  African  :  in  Euroi>e,  the  Danube,  the 
Bhiiie,  the  Rhone,  and  the  streams  of  Hungary  and  Tran^<ylvania,  afford  small 
VUBthies.  It  also  occurs  in  mineral  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but  not  of  tho 
MMt  formation  :  it  is  thus  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  Hun;;ary,  and  Transyl- 
^ijua.  It  has  been  also  found  in  ^ains  and  rounded  masses  in  soils,  evidently  tho 
nin  <^  rocks,  which  contained  it  in  its  natural  situation  ;  in  thiu  state  it  occurs 
tt  the  coast  of  California,  in  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cornwall.  Of  late  years 
Muiderable  quantities  have  been  obtained  in  tho  Ural  Mountains  in  Russfa,  in 
North  and  Soath  Carolina,  and  in  the  adjoining  Atlantic  tracts  of  the  United 
States.   [Bullion.    Coin.    Plate.] 

60MUT1.    [Ejoo.] 

GOODS,  a  general  name  for  moveables,  but  usually  restricted  to  merchandiso. 

GO^E.  JPOULTRY.] 

GOOSEBERRY,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  bush  (liibes  Grossniaria)  abundant 
■  thiieoantry,  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  nobleman  and  of  tho  cottager.  The 
^tilsgae  of  the  Horticultural  Society  enumerates  2()0  kinds,  but  all  prefer  tho 
tapcrate  climates,  with  an  inclination  rather  towards  the  cold  than  the  warm, 
fwiee  the  flavour  of  the  Scotch  berries  is  much  superior  to  that  of  those  produced 
Bttjnart  of  £pgland.  In  size  and  appearance,  however,  the  gooseberries  of 
j^euhirB  are  said  to  be  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
yhtte,  Staffordshire!  and  Warwickshire,  striking  improvements  have  been  intro- 
md  into  the  cultivation  of  this  cheap  and  agreeable  fruit. 

GRACE.    [Days  OF  Grace.] 

GRAM,  in  oriental  commerco,  a  name  given  to  the  produce  of  various  logumi- 
M  plants  eiiltivatcd  in  India. 

GKAMME,  the  unit  of  the  French  measures  of  weight,  is  equivalent  to  a  cubic 
Mrtiaetie  of  pure  water,  or  15*434  troy  grains. 

GRANILLA.  the  dust  or  small  fh^;meuts  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

GRAPES  (Fr.  Raiiins.  Ger.  Trauhen.  It.  Grappi,  Grap])oli.  Por.  Uvmt, 
g-  UbQ»),  the  fruit  of  the  p^pe-vine  t  litis  vinifera),  a  tree  with  long  slender 
Ijudies,  generally  found  indigenous  in  countries  lying  between  2(j^  and  44** 
2*  ■^ftna  between  26*'  and  75*  E.  long.,  but  the  growth  of  which  in  the  open  air 
*U|i  been  extended  by  cultivation  10^  on  each  side  of  that  range.  This  fruit  is 
■*«  ao  object  of  attention  chiefly  in  the  conntries  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  although 
ULOone  have  grapes  been  produced  equal  to  those  of  Svria,  as  regards  the  size  of 
■•  D«nies  and  weight  of  the  branches.  Grain's  are  chiefly  used  in  tho  manufac- 
"'•  rf  wine,  but  they  are  also  extensively  consumed  as  food,  and  in  this  country 
■VB  a  common  article  of  the  dessert.  For  tlie  latter  purpose  they  are  mostly  im- 
P^||edina  dried  state  [Raisins]  ftrom  Spain  and  Turkey  ;  while  a  small  kind, much 
<iM  ia  paddings  [CuaiuNTs],  are  brougnt  from  tho  Ionian  islands  and  Greece.  A 
JJJjdiofable  quantity  of  undried  grapes  are  also  imiH>rted,  principally  from  Por- 
••^  in  jars.  In  Great  Britain,  they  arc  gro>\Ti  for  tho  dessert  in  hot-houses, 
•f'^ptin  the  counties  of  the  S.  of  England,  where  some  species  thrive  in  the  open 
^*  In  former  times,  indeed,  wino  was  largely  made  in  those  districts,  from  tho 
^^;  and  in  Devonshire  thero  are  reported*  to  bo  still  two  or  three  vineyards 
■^|t»ined  for  that  purpose. 

^REAT  BRITAIN.  [United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 
J>REECE,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Europe,  lying  between  lat.  3C" 
2^  89*  34'  N.,  and  long.  20**  43  and  -iC-  'iy  E.  It  comprises  Continental  Greece, 
?''^y  divided  by  the  Istlimus  of  Corinth  into  two  i>ortions,  Hellas  (called  also 
flta^  Greece),  and  the  Moroa,  with  the  island  of  Eubcca,  the  Cyclades,  and 
jfn.and  W.  Sporades.  It  w  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  excijpt  on  tho 
|/»**Jtte  the  continental  j»art  is  bounded  by  Turkey.  Area,  15,0()0  squaro  miles. 
fWoioo  estimated  at  900,000.  Hie  whole  was  divided  in  1 833  into  10  noniarohies 
ili^yj),  which  were  subdivided  into  54  eparchies,  and  those  again  into  468  parishes 
JJJJji).  Capital,  Athens ;  pop.  17,000.  Government,  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
Tjjjy  absolute. 

k«P*iiftocof  the  kingdom  bin  Renoral  monntninous,  and  the  only  extensive  level  tracts  arc 
fe  jfrHeOai,  and  on  the  northern  alioren  of  the  Moroa ;  tlictio,  with  Miiall  plains  wrattered  through 
|L^^2|Mee,  are  the  most  productive  difttricts.  The  climate  is  for  tho  nioiit  part  healthy,  except  ui 
2**nhytCBettadjohilngthe  coast  and  lakes;  and  in  the  plains  tlie  medium  temperature  of 
^'*>rli  about  00*  Fahr.   About  3-4tlu  of  the  aurfttce  belong  to  the  state  and  to  tb«  church. 
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fte  Aon  eoubts  ahnoet  whoHy  of  one  nnintomiptcd  glacin*.  The  west  coast,  thongh  high,  rug- 
fed,  nd  barm,  ft  less  cold  and  miserable  than  the  other ;  and  it  i.f  ln^ru  that  tlio  Dunes  have 
■hbMied  a  few  colonies,  chieflv  commenMal  and  uiinionary  64tabliKhnientif.  The  most  ancient, 
fldedOood  Hope,  in  bit.  64'  l(r,  possKw^esan  excellent  hartrour.  lippernnvic,  in  lat.  7^°  40^,  it  the 
■ortaortiMrly  station.  Thi*  vogetation  is  .scanty,  composed  chiefly  uf  inotsoH  and  lichens,  with  a 
Wrimibs  bearing  edible  berries.  Kein-deer,  hares,  toxc«.  white  Itears,  and  do^s,  exut  on  stinre ; 
hi  It  k  aquitic  animals  that  constitute  the  principal  source  of  weiilth.  Tlie  ordinary  tood  of  the 
■stins  eoufsts  of  tlie  caplin  and  the  seal ;  the  hkin  of  the  lust  supplier!  tlieiu  also  with  dreas. 
Vkslei  are  likewise  cumnion,  e«pecinl1y  townnls  the  north :  and  walrune^  are  met  with  in  Davis' 
ftnit^  The  Dane«  export  from  tlieir  different  settlcnionts  train-oil,  tlUi,  wbalelMme,  sealskins, 
iv.Md  elder-dowas,  the  trade  giving  employment  to  about  ti  ve  or  six  vessels ;  while  the  soas  within 
BiMk!%  Buy  and  Davis*  Straits  ore  frequented  by  vouuls  from  autat  of  the  maritime  states  for  the 
iWtuUuu  of  the  whalc-fl&hery. 

GRINDSTONES,  circular  stones  on  which  edged  instruments  are  sharpened. 
Tbej  are  formed  of  a  species  of  hard  .sandstones,  known  in  the  N.  of  Kngland 
Oder  the  name  of  grindstonc-jrrit.  The  celebrated  **  Newcastle  grindstones,*' 
npnted  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  (iateshead 
All,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  but  the  stones  chiefly  used  in  Sheffield  are  pro- 
MKd  it  Wickcrslcv,  in  Yorksliire. 

GROAT,  an  English  bilvcr  coin,  equivalent  to  four  pennies,  first  minted  in  the 
n|p  of  Edward  I. 

uROSCHE,  a  small  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
■uj, equivalent  to  nearly  l.^d.  sterling. 

GROS  DE  NAPLES,  a  plain  silken  fabric  made  of  stouter  and  hanlor  thrown 
dBnane  silk  than  sarsnet  or  persian,  and  woven  with  more  care  and  labour. 
^ROS  D£S  INDES,  a  silken  fabric  having  a  stripe  formed  transversely  to  its 

uROSS^  in  numeration,  signifies  twelve  dozen.  Cross-weight  is  the  weight  of 
Bcdiandise  including  the  package  and  <lro«s  around  it. 

GROUNDAGE,  a  duty  payable  in  some  places  by  ships  coming  to  anchor. 

GUACHAPELI-WOOIj,  the  name  given  to  a  strong  species  of  timbt^r,  the 
l>^act  of  a  tree  found  in  Colombia.    It  is  largely  exported  irom  Guayaquil. 

GUAIAC,  or  GUM  GUAIACUM,  is  a  resinous  substance  obtained  in  various 
J^  from  iho 'guaiacum  tree.  It  occurs  in  large  amorphous  hard  pieces,  with 
ml  of  bark  sometimes  adhering  to  them.  It  is  of  a  friable  texture,  and  naturally 
<>  a  reddi.sh-brown  colour,  but  from  the  action  of  the  air,  the  surface  is  generally 
«» deep  greenish  colour ;  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless 
Jwi  heated.  Sp.gr.  \"2X  Those  i)iece3  are  to  he  preferred  which  have  elips  of  the 
■>u^  adhering  to  them,  and  that  easily  separate  from  it  by  a  quick  blow.  It  is  an 
■rtwlo  of  the  materia  mrdica. 

GUAIACUM,  OR  LIGNUM  VITiECFr.Cffvac.  Gi^r.  Packhaln.  Sp.Gvaoaco), 
*  tree  which  grows  to  a  gr«rat  s«ize  in  Jamaica,  riayti,and  other  West  India  islands. 
Iti  timber  is  resinous,  colour  greenish-black,  tast«  acrid,  and  when  kindled  it  gives 
J2*Pl«t8ant  odour.  It  is  very  hard;  sp.  gr.  1'333,  being  heavier  than  water,  and 
^eed  the  weightiest  timber  known,  and  the  most  difficult  to  work.  It  is  well 
•y*pted  for  stampers  and  mallets,  for  friction-rollers,  castors,  and  turnery -ware  ; 
jj*  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  Mocks,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  much  used  ;  and 
^application  mav  be  seen  uiwn  a  grand  scale  in  the  beautiful  block -machiner]^  at 
"wtginouth.    A  aecoction  or  the  capsules,  wood,  or  bark,  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

GUANO,  a  highly  concentrated  manure,  is  a  dark  yellow  substance,  of  a  strong 
Jjjwoal  odour,  found  in  deposits  50  or  (JO  feet  thick,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
■*J»  ipon  the  coasts  of  Peru,  the  islands  of  Giinche,  near  IMaco,  and  other  places 
^J^tothe  south.  It  is  ^aiu  to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  excrements  of  herons, 
^Jl^ds,  and  other  birds  inhabiting  these  localities.  This  8ub;>tanco  has  of  late 
*JJp«  an  object  of  considerable  trade. 

GUARANTY  (or  as  it  is  generally  but  loosely  called  Guarantee),  is  an 
?jPffBiDent  to  perforTn  some  act,  or  pay  some  debt,  m  case  another  person  prim- 
*^7  liable  fails  to  do  so.  In  Kngland,  the  term  is  generally  used  to  express  the 
TJl*'*ctof  suretyship,  whether  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  other 
J^^tions.  In  Scotland,  a  distinction  is  taken  between  what  is  termed  a  "  cau- 
^J^T  obligation,"  and  a  guaranty  or  lett^jr  of  credit,  the  former  bein§  a  regular 
JJJJJ^ct  inoigciiouB  to  the  Scottish  jurisprudence,  while  the  latter  was  introduced 
?[]jUie  English  law  by  the  progress  of  commirrce.  "  It  [guaranty]  is  distinguished 
JJ?**  *  formal  cautionary  obligation."  says  Professor  liell,  **  chiefly  by  the  looser 
^'^Urv  form  of  the  writing,"  ana  the  cliief  practical  distinction  seems  to  be  in 
^^Piivilaeea  accrning  to  tho  formalities  emi)loyed  in  giving  expression  to  tho 
^^'  [(^unoNAKT  Obligation.]    In  England,  guaranty  is  affected  by  the  4th 
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ompanTing  an  order  of  goods  to  the  amount  guaranteed),  the  natural  inter- 
on  will  he  that  the  guaranty  is  not  continuous.  A  guaranty  will  not  hayo  a 
wctiTe  effect,  unless  it  he  so  expressed ;  but  where  one  offered  to  purchase 
irhieh  would  not  be  deliyered  without  a  respectable  reference,  and  next  day 
i  a  letter  stating  that  if  such  goods  as  the  purchaser  wished  to  buy  were 
d,  the  defendant  would  ffnarantee  the  payment,  not  exceeding  £50,  he  was 
i^onsihle  for  the  price  oi  the  goods  bougnt  but  not  deliyercd  (Simmons  o. 
K,1819;  2SUirkiey4'X). 

eotland.  a  species  of  guaranty  may  be  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  grantor 
%  mere  letter  of  recommendation.  A  simple  recommendation  is  not  held  to 
le grantor^  but  if  it  contains  fraudulent  and  false  information,  to  which  the 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  giyen  credit,  and  has  thereby  been  deceiyed, 
Iter  is  responsible  as  for  a  guaranty.  Thus,  where  A  wrote  to  B  of  a  man 
he  knew  to  be  merely  a  labourer,  saying  **  he  had  requested  my  lino  to  some- 
tbe  trade  in  Glasgow :  and  if  you  and  he  can  agree  as  to  the  price,  I  haye  no 
fyonr  dealing  to  a  considerable  extent,"  he  was  held  responsiole  (Corbet  agi, 
ifatk  February  1794  ;  B.  C.  I.  372).  Independently  of  false  information,  a 
lendation  may  be  interpreted  as  a  guaranty  if  it  refer  to  any  particular 
stion,or  to  tlie  credit  of  the  party.  Thus,  where  a  letter  introduced  an 
oal  ^  as  intending  to  open  for  a  sale  of  spirits  and  ale  at  the  term,'*  and 
led,  **  the  lad  has  always  behayed  with  propriety  hitherto,  and  I  doubt  not 
re  satisfaction  in  any  transactions  he  may  haye  ynth  you,"  the  first  part  yeas 
a  mere  introduction,  but  the  latter  as  a  guaranty  (Ranken  agi.  Murray,  15th 
112 ;  F.  C).  Where  the  recommendation  is  giyen  in  answer  to  inquiries  by 
son  who  acts  on  it,  the  expressions  are  interpreted  more  widely,  and  in 
of  the  writer. 

annty  is  discharged  by  the  creditor  giying  the  debtor  time,  or  '*  extending 
iod  at  which,  by  the  contract  between  them,  the  principal  debtor  was  on- 
liable  to  jMiy  the  creditor,  and  extending  it  by  a  new  and  yalid  contract 
1  the  creditor  and  principal  debtor,  to  which  the  surety  does  not  assent " 
li>.  Jones  ;lCr.  M.  ^  Ji.  107).  This  principle  will  operate  where  credit  is 
)eyond  what  has  been  usual  in  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties, 
in  the  ease  of  mere  forbearance.  Lachet  or  negligence  will  discharge  the 
ty— neglect  of  notice  of  dishonour  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  payment  of  which 
uiteed,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  When  the  surety  has  been  brought 
liability  to  pay,  he  has  recourse  against  the  principal.  In  equity  he  is 
Ito  be  substitu^  to  the  creditor  on  any  security  charged  with  the  principal 
**  Nay,  it  appears,  that  if  the  surety  be  under  a  disability,  which  preyents 
m  obtaining,  in  his  own  person,  the  benefit  of  securities  which  have  been 
rt  for  the  creditor,  equity  will  restrain  the  creditor  from  proceeding  against 
"ety  till  he  has  resorted  to  those  securities ;  though  such  circumstances 
\unish  no  defence  at  law.  And  where  the  principalhas  assigned  his  effects 
istee  for  his  creditors,  a  creditor  who  has  a  guaranty  will  be  forced,  even 
to  apply,  in  discharge  thereof,  a  rateable  part  of  any  payment  he  may  re- 
ran the  trustee."  (Smith's  Mercantile  //..  389.) 

sarety,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  nas  a  ri^ht  to  reimbursement  from 
ureties.  This  risht  is  ciUled  the  right  of  contribution.  It  is  not  affected 
tnestions^ — whether  the  sureties  bound  themseWes  jointly  and  severally  by 
tniment,  or  by  several  instruments,  and  whether  or  not  tney  were  aware  of 
ber's  engagements.  By  common  law,  the  contribution  is  according  to  num- 
It  equity  nas  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  any  of  the  sureties.  "  Thus,  if  A, 
C,  be  co-sureties,  A,  having  paid  the  debt,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  at 
Idid  only  from  B,  though  Cfmay  have  become  insolvent ;  whereas,  in  equity^ 
be  entitled  to  onc-halfT  But  both  in  law  and  equity,  if  he  have  been  rc- 
sd  in  part,  the  contribution  must  be  calculated  on  the  residue.  And,  it  is 
at  where  one  surety  becomes  so  at  the  instance  of  another,  that  other  can- 
on him  for  contribution  "  {Smith's  Mercantile  L..  390).  As  to  recourse  on 
oeipal  debtor  and  co-sureties  in  Scotland,  see  (jauttonart  Obligations. 
I  fruarantUs,  Pitman  on  Principal  ami  Surety.  Smithes  Mercantile  L. 
a.  Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  377-393.  BelPs  Com,  ut  supra.) 
.TIMALA.  [Central  America.] 
KKSEY.    [Jersey.] 

^A,  or  GUYANA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
DMrica,  lying  between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon  ;  but  as  about  five- 
iHoB  territory  have  been  included  within  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  the  term  is 
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*tt  '.:.'.'■  i.'.-.T:  4 '  .ii-i>i.  r^\,..:  •■  *  r.-a-<  :,w  t.iAtti  [  .*i;v  in  :l.e  jr*  i-of  vi  lh«■^*  >ui{<lt>.  W'*^  '^ 
f[:.\::-  nc-:  r.    If,;*  |.  :it:r.'r;:..d  10  vjir.ju-  cir:u:ii»:.iiicc2i.  but  r.i.iicij  to  the  aversi.m  W  '^ 

'I/ii-  ';nj-  .  :ji'.  J-  w  ,,  Kri  ,*ii.  hai  :i.t'.u«.T.i;i,<l  iho  i-.-j-iu  :i*v  i-^-'W. r  of  kt-vcrul  uf  the  Wrsll™'* 
i-!;i'."i ;  i  ui  ir.  f;ii::ir:;i  i:  Ii.l,  h'^.n  f-  It  w.th  pa.-.Kuiar  r-.-v. r::y.o'.i:r:c  iv  the  prcat  exteniaM^ 
li.;'..-  '.:  I)  ■  •.!.  .1  f.r-  j.riit-fi  l.ii.'l*.  fr-ni  wlii-.h  sh-  b'.ack*  can  wjih  hiilo  Ia>».  ur  mppljiU  th* 
w;i:,ti.  A:  IP  ■  i.t  iijany  *  f  the  plai.tat:->n«  an*  \\iu\:  vm-tv :  anil  Mr  t>oh>iuibur^  latd'Kp**" 
til.:'  'jf  i»t  I  -t;i:"  .  nil  iij.;  f.'urfcnt.Mi,  AS  wiTL"  a!>;iiiii-.incil.  V.irinui  attempta  have  been  m***.** 
pr<iiri(»."  •  :iii.:r;»ti«,'i  into  i):i-  r.jl/ny ;  and  in  iBol*.  about  4'«i>  Hill  CoviIiC5  wen*  l.rou^hlfttm  W* 
win  pr'iVKl  I',  ],.  i'ou.i  1 ,},  ,jiri  r-  :'biit  ih-.-rv  h:iviu^'  bton  rt-.i.-m  to  UMi  ve  tliat  this  mjionf^ 
r'  v.v.tl  of  tin-  ^!  iv..'-!r;ii|.',  tlif  jinctic-v  uas  nt»pj"iyJ'.  Muw  rvC-*RtIy,  ii.iu»ure9  have  \*eea  ■^l^'*' 
f'lr  III-  fiit'iiirfi:;(;iri>rnt  of  vi/untnry  •■ini;;ratiiiD  Inmi  tin-  coast  uf  Afraa  and  other  place*;  ^"^^ 
re 'iliitf  (•iifr;ry  d].i|il:i\i-«l  liy  thif'cMoriiitd  under  all  their  difficulties,  lui'orxl  Ju»t  graaiaotV 
ix-lii  vjriv  that  ilu-ir  iini.-pTity  »jll  In;  a;rain  restored.  j^ 

'I  111- 1  xytiris  ur*)  aliiiiii>t  wliui'\  to  the  Ignited  Kint^lOTii ;  and  the fullowing  is  an  account  of  tutf 
iitiM>iii.t  f'lP  thi"  la-.t  tlv.^y^:lr•  >->i'mn  in  nur  puliln*  av."cnunrs:  — 
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SMrte  are  mosUj  to  our  eolonlM  in  North  Americft  and  Wett  India;  thoM  to 
net  are  triiUng.  The  Talue  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  estimated  at  £2,13A,379 ;  hut 
line  hardhr  exceeded  £1 ,000,OU<).  The  imports  consist  of  cod>flsh,  wood,  and  lumber. 
ee,  from  N.  America:  wine;  and  British  produce  and  manufactures,  indodhig  ap- 
pa,  eotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  leather  goods,  hats,  glass,  and  earthenware,  iron,  and 
•ther  artielci ;  the  Talue  of  the  whole  imported  into  Demerara  in  1836  amounting  to 
d  into  Berbice,  £140,738 ;  total.  £911.577. 

ng  entered  inwards  in  1836  consisted  of  716  vessels,  burden  111,425  tons ;  of  which 
Efrltehi,  66,914  tons;  British  colonies,  34,526  tons;  United  States,  7U00  tons;  fo- 


if  the  eoWmy  deserving  of  notice  are  only  two,  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 
,  formerly  called  Stabroelc,  the  capital  and  seat  of  guvernment.  is  situated  on  the  E. 
■emerara,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  6**  49^  N.,  and  lon^.  58**  12^  W. ;  pop. 
hooses,  made  of  wood,  are  generally  two  stories  high,  with  porticos  and  balconies, 
Ko^aeting  rool  The  streets  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals.  Shops  and  stores  are 
dEoropean  goods  plentiful ;  the  maricets  also  arc  good.  There  are  lilcewise  many  com- 
iboases  and  wharis ;  but  the  latter  can  be  safely  approached  only  by  small  craft, 
f  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  and  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  the  rise  of  which  on  the 
16  to  S4  feet.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  fvet.  load  and  discharge  their  car- 
Iddle  of  the  stream ;  but  those  of  greater  draught  cannot  enter  the  river,  owing  to  a 
ith,  and  mnet  therefore  complete  their  loading  outside  Within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
th  of  the  Demerara,  is  a  small  mud-fort,  called  Fort  William  Frederick.  The  town 
idt  of  the  produce  of  the  countries  a4jaceiit  to  the  Easequibo  axid  Demerara,  ita 
Mosiderabie. 

nkm  lies  in  lat.  6*  ly  N.,  and  long.  57**  21'  W.  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Canjeo 
ice,  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  sea,  and  about  57  miles  E.  of  the  Demerara ; 
Im  coast  here  is  encumbered  with  shallows,  and  the  harbour,  though  good,  is  difRcult  of 
i  this  town  is  exported  the  produce  of  the  plantations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Cor- 
Us  drawing  14  feet  may,  it  u  said,  sail  200  miles  up  the  Berbice,  while  the  Cai^e  it 
nilea  for  schooners.    The  entrance  of  the  former  is  protected  by  three  batteries. 

MaaauRBs,  Wciohts,  Monct,  FiifANcaa,  dec. 


•tt  and  Weights  are  chiefly  British. 
D  of  96  inches  =  27  Imp.  inches ; 
>ntcfa  =  100  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
le  monetary  unit  is  now  the  dollar, 
00  cents,  and  represented  by  Mex- 
id  others  of  the  standard  weii^t. 
b  eoroposed  of  bank  notes,  dollars, 
line,  principally  silver.  Golddoub- 
letlmes  met  with,  especially  when 
Is  low,  wtien  they  are  sent  from 
d  other  W.  I.  islands  to  purchase 
ind. 

to,  the  integer  of  aceonnt  was  the 
ler,  of  20  stivers,  each  of  16  pen- 
,  at  the  usual  exchange  of  14  flo- 
iras  worth  about  Is.  5d.  A  govern - 
Kmey,  formerly  Issued,  was  lately 
exchanged  for  dollars. 


The  British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  hi 
1836.  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  estobliiih- 
mcnts  in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam ;  and 
issue  notes  for  $5,  (10,  and  (20  each,  payable 
in  silver. 

Finances.— In  1836.  the  revenue  of  Demerara 
and  Esscquibo  was  ,i'87>885,  and  of  Berbice, 
£18,196;  total,  £106.081:  the  expenditure  of 
the  two  former,  £97,371 ;  of  the  latter,  £16,5/5 ; 
total,  £113,946.  The  expense  hicurred  by  Great 
Britain  for  military  protection  in  the  same  year 
was  £45,421. 

J>uties.— The  export  rates  and  duties  on  pro- 
duce are  triiiing.  The  general  colonial  duty  on 
imports  is  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  crown 
duties,  levied  only  on  foreign  goods,  are  de- 
scrit>ed  under  the  head  Colonies. 


J  some  said  to  have  been  dl«covcred  by  Columbus  in  1498 ;  according  to  others,  that 
to  Vasco  Nunez  in  15(>4.  In  1590,  the  Dutch  settled  on  the  Demerara ;  and  in  1634, 
irmed  settlements  in  Surinam  and  the  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  were  given 
cfa  in  1667.  In  1796,  the  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Esscquibo  were  surrendered 
» Great  Britahi ;  in  1802.  thev  were  restored  :  but  in  18o3  were  retaken,  and  have  ever 
tafned.  Surinam,  which  had  likewiM  been  captured  by  the  British,  was  given  up  in 
OS  to  1831,  our  poftitessions  were  divided  into  three  colonies,  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
but  iA  that  year  they  were  united  under  one  government  called  British  Guiana. 
Javes  were  emancipated. 

V  (DUTCH),  OR  SURINAM,  a  colony  partly  tbo  property  of  the  city 
am,  extends  along  the  coast  about  200  miles,  from  the  Corcntyn  river 
my ;  and  between  them  to  their  sonrces,  supposed  to  be  in  the  Sierra 
^rea  about  80,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  exclusive  of  Indiana  and 
LOGO; comprising  between  6000  and  7000  whites,  partly  Jews  and  French, 
u  of  50,000  negroes.  The  seat  of  the  governor  is  at  the  fortress  of  Ze- 
r  Paramaribo;  ne  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  high  council. 
il  diaraeter  of  the  coast  is  similar  to  that  of  British  Guinna ;  but  the  interior.  In 
I  a  kind  of  political  socictv  formed  of  maroons  or  runaway  negroes,  has  not  been 
be  settlements  and  phintattons  are  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
m  and  Sarameca.  The  chief  products  arc  sugar,  25,('0o,000  lbs.,  and  coffee,  the 
I  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,(hmi,00O  lbs. ;  the  others  arc  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  cassava, 
,  gums,  and  drugs.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Ilolhmd ;  provisions  are  obtained 
ted  States,  in  exchange  fur  rum  and  syrup ;  and  a  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with 

0,  the  eapital,  chief  port,  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  colony,  is  situated  on  the 
Im  Surinam,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  5<*  4IK  N.,  long.  M"  25'  W.  It  is  built  in 
rle,  with  wooden  houses,  and  wide  straight  streets  planted  with  orange  trees;  pop. 
■tntihw  an  active  intercourse  with  Holland. 
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NeoMuret  and  HV NT^tr,  tiioM  of  IIoIlMid,  but  chiefly  aecordhig  to  the  old  tplttm> 

^'sUwriuiaiGiim 


Jfu/wy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins  ur  guilttera  of  100  centt.  Net 

GUIANA  (FRENCH),  or  CAY'ENNE,  extendB  about  200  miki  a 
coast,  from  the  river  Marony,  which  fjeparates  it  from  Dutch  Guiuut,  to 
nock,  forming  its  boniidary  with  Bram.  Its  interior  limits  aro  ankiii 
Its  aroa  is  comnutcd  at  *J(>,000  s<}.  miles.  Population  in  1837«  22,000| : 
l(i,fHH}  slaves.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  goTomor,  assisted  by  a  ptn 
of  seven  otlieial  !\inctiouaries,  and  a  colonial  council  of  16  representative 

Tt)o  roiintry  wan  flnt  settled  by  the  French  in  1004.  and,  with  the  eioeptioo  of  a  in 
tions  during;  war,  it  has  ever  since  been  jxkwusiied  by  thoin.  The  settlemenU  are  neithi 
nor  Ml  nuniorou!(  n»  in  British  or  Dutch  Guiana ;  the  plantations  are  chiefly  on  theidw 
and  there  are  a  few  on  the  adjoining;  coast  and  the  lianks  of  the  OrRanabo :  the  remsii 
ciiuntry  is  still  possessed  by  the  Indians.  Jlesidcs  the  staples  noticed  under  the  Med 
the  French  have  transplanted  the  [icpper-vine,  clove,  and  nutmeg  treee,  from  the  iai 
|)eIago.  an<l  the  flrst  two.  especially  the  clove,  are  said  to  thrive  welL  In  1836,  the  a 
as  follow :—!iugar.  4.<iti0,<)24  lbs. ;  moUsses,  1,036.283  lbs. ;  rum,  12,765 gallons:  eo 
llie. ;  coffi>e.  Al,Hi»  lb«. ;  cloves,  lai.dOM  lbs. ;  pepper,  63,iMl  Ibe. ;  cotton,  M8,6M  Iba 
6.'tn.44M  lbs. :  be!«ides  wood  fiir  cabinet-making,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  a 
other  articles ;  the  total  value  l>eing  £l:!5,(i(Ni,  nearlv  the  whole  of  which  b  ehipped 
or  her  colonien.  The  imports  were  about  the  same  value,  only  one-sixth  being  from  Cm 
trieit.    From  Gi>  to  7**  vexwls  enter  annually. 

Cnvfnnf,  the  chief  ti>wn  and  {lort,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  foland  of  that  name,  at 
of  the  river  Ozapoh.  in  lat.  4"  .>7'  N..  long.  .'&2'  2(/  W. ;  pop.  5000.  The  harbour  ii  ih 
vessels  can  ride  m  security  in  the  roadstead. 

Mettntrfs,  Wdffhts,  and  Monty ,  same  as  Frajicb. 

GUILD,  a  namo  given  anciently  to  those  commercial  a.(«ociationB,  < 
nities  of  particular  trades,  which  were  common  in  many  of  the  towns, 
^atest  prosperity,  these  companies,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis 
important  bodies,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  community  was  enroUf 
had  its  distinct  common- hall  and  property,  and  made  by-laws  for  the  regi 
its  memlvers. 

GUILDER.     [Florin.! 

GUINEA,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  inti 
of  the  sovereign.     It  >va3  so  called  from  having  been  first  coined  <m) 
brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by  the  Royal  African  Company  ;  these 
crallv  distinguished  by  an  elephant  tinder  the  head,  or  a  castle.     [Coi5.] 

(;U1NEA  COAST.    [Nioritia.] 

GUM.  Under  this  term  are  included  soveral  modifications  of  a  distin 
mate  princii)lo  of  vegetables.  To  some  of  these  the  term  mttcUage  is  oeo 
applied ;  and  all  the  varieties  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  s 
gum-arabic  furnishing  a  characteristic  specimen  of  gum,  and  tragacantb 
dragon  of  mucilage.  Gum  exudes  in  a  liquid  state  from  certain  species 
and  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  e 
soluble  in  water,  being  exactly  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  resins.  On  t 
cation  of  hent  it  swells  and  softens;  it  is  infusible.  Gum,  from  its  adhesivi 
is  extensiv(>ly  used  in  the  arts.  In  calico-printing  it  is  largely  employed 
proi)er  consistency  to  the  cloth,  previously  to  the  application  of  the  morda 
i^unis  which  usually  occur  in  commerce  are,  Gum-arabic,  Gum-Scnc^ 
rniracanth  or  Gum-dragon. 

Tlio  term  gum  has  likewise,  of  lato  years,  been  applied  to  several  artif 
ducts.  The  cluef  of  these,  Uritish  gutriy  a  substance  obtained  by  roastin 
is  otten  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic  in  calico-printing,  and  for  i 
different  goods.  Other  kinds  have  been  extracted  from  the  se^  of  the  ea 
commonly  called  St  John  s  bread;  and  from  several  species  of  lichens  io 
to  this  country. 

Gi:m-Resin.  Tlie  resins,  as  they  exude  from  trees,  are  often  mixed  w 
when  they  form  ffumresin,s.  These  sub.-^tauces  are  in  their  propertied  inte 
to  resins  and  gum,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  uistiuct  vegetal 
cinles.  They  are  not  entirely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  proof  S] 
solves  the  greater  part  of  them.  They  also  readily  dissolve  in  alKaline 
when  assisted  by  heat ;  and  the  acids  act  upon  them  nearly  as  upon  tfa 
To  this  class  belong  amnioniacum,  gamboge,  assafoctida,  oliGaniun,  aloes 
opium,  and  others. 

GUAl- ARABIC  (Fr.  Gomme  Arabique.  Ger.  Arahische  gtimmi.  It. 
Arahicn.  Arab.  Sttmarfh  Areher,')  is  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  acacis 
nthtica  or  vera^)  a  tree*  indigenous  to  Arabia,  but  found  abundantly  in  Al 
<'onsists  of  runn<lcd  pieces  or  tears  of  various  sizes.  When  pure  it  is  brittl 
parent,  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  but  it  usually  occurs  of  a  pal* 
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or  hrownish  colour.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*4.  The  pieces  which  are  most  transparent. 
iiAve  least  colour,  are  sometimes  selected  from  the  sum-arabic  in  sorts,  and 
'  tbr  about  double  the  price,  under  the  name  of  pickocffi^m.  Gum-arabic  dis- 
id  in  water  yields  a  Tiscid  mucilaginous  solution  which  is  much  employed  in 
iiki  "Hub  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish,  and  to  give  a 
I  aad  stiflfioees  to  ribands,  calico^  &.c.  When  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
bmeal  division  are  suspended  m  it^  it  prevents  their  subsidence  ;  hence,  its 
kymeDt  as  an  ingredient  of  writing  ink,  and  of  some  paints*'  (^Brandes  Che- 
1^    It  is  also  uied  in  medicine. 

ni-arabic  is  imported  direct  from  Barbary.  the  Levant,  and  the  East  In- 
1^  and  at  second  hand  from  other  places,  llio  best  is  called  Turkey  gum- 
is;  the  worst  is  the  East  Indian,  which  is,  indeed,  a  spurious  substance. 
iraUer  part  of  it  being  obtained  from  the  Fcronia  Ekpfiantum,  and  found 
laDy  in  stalactical  frt^ments.  About  25,000  cwts.  are  annually  imported, 
thiidfl  of  which  are  entered  for  home  consumption. 

[JM-SENEGAL,  procured  from  a  species  of  Acacia,  is  similar  to  gum-arabic. 
B  longer  and  darker-coloured  pieces,  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  used  for  all 
MM  to  which  gum-arabic  is  employed,  more  particularly  calico  printing  and 
^  It  is  brought  from  Senegal  and  Barbary  ;  and  between  30,000  and  40,000 
.  an  annually  imported  ;  the  quantity  entered  for  homo  consumption  being 
1 25/)00  cwts. 

JN.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  in  this  country  is 
BDgfaam,  where  it  was  introduced  so  early  as  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and 
tut  period  it  has  been  gradually  but  greatly  increasing.  During  last  war,  the 
ieeontraet  for  muskets  alone  extended  upon  an  average  to  36*0,000  a-year ;  and 
e  fifteen  years  prior  to  1828,  the  number  supplied  to  government  and  to  private 
n  avera^^  annually  200,000.  In  the  year  18 1 3,  a  proof-house  was  estaolished 
4  of  parliament  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  1 15),  under  the  conduct  of  a  master,  wardens, 
tnutees,  where  the  fabric  of  all  gun  and  pistol  barrels  is  tested  by  a  heavv 
n ;  all  those  which  sustain  the  explosion  receive  a  stamp,  to  couuteneit  whicn 
wj  ;  while  severe  fines  are  imposed  on  those  who  sell  such  barrels  without 
taaip. 

ui  gunSy  or  cannons,  and  mortars,  are  chiefly  cast  in  the  public  founderies  at 
hricn,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  but  they  are  also 
>,0D  a  large  scale  at  the  Carron  Works  iu  the  county  of  Stirling.  Indeed  tho 
liar  variety  called  a  carronade  derived  its  name  from  having  been  originally 
i&etured  there. 

Mttms  form  an  important  item  in  our  list  of  exports.  Our  principal  rival  in 
bnaeh  of  trade  is  Belgium,  from  whence  they  are  sent  iu  considerable  quan- 
I  to  America,  E<^pt,  Turkey,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  They  are  chiefly 
Beed  at  Lioge, where  about  260,000 muskets  and  90,000  pistols  are  maide  annually, 
ly  of  inferior  ouality.  A  vast  number  of  this  description  are  sent  to  Brazil  for 
9ortation  to  tne  coast  of  Africa  in  exchange  for  negroes.  [GrNPOwDER.  J 
uNNY,  a  strong  coarse  fabric  extensively  manufactured  in  Bengal,  cliiefly 
the  fibres  of  the  plant  called  paat,  or  bhangee  (Corchoruit  olitoritu).  It  is  used 
aUng  bags  or  sacks  for  sugar  and  other  similar  commodities  ;  and  tho  bags 
jNlves  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Calcutta. 
uNP0WD£R(Du.Z7itfiirrutU  YT.Poudre,  Ger.  I*ulver.  li.  Polvere.  For. 
•^  Ru8.  Poroch,  Sp.  Poivora)f  a  composition  formed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
voal,  finely  powdered,  and  very  accurately  blended.  The  usual  proportions 
MBt.  in  thiB  country  are  as  follow  : — 

Common     Government      Shooting         Shroting  Miners' 

Powder.         Powltr.  Powder.  Powder.         Powder. 

Kltre 75  75  78  76  65 

Charooal 12i  15  IS  15  15 

Bulphnr ISi  10  10  tf  SO 

Ropoftionfl  of  commercial  powder,  however,  vary  indefinitely,  according  to 
'KVB  of  the  manufacturer  respecting  markets  and  prices.  Tho  nitre  being  the 
txpensiTe  ingredient,  the  proportion  of  this  is  dimiuished,  and  those  or  the 
rtwo  tncreaeed,  where  cheapness  is  the  leading  object.  The  worst  is  that 
Ifor  the  Guinea  trade  ;  that  usually  exported  to  Canada  and  Turkey  is  also 
«^  quality. 
■  w  manufacture  of  powder  minute  attention  is  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  in^e- 

ii :  thej  are  mixed  together  with  great  caution,  and  pounded  with  wooden 

z 
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pestles  in  water,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste.  The  mixtnre  is  nannlitod  < 
corned  by  being  passed  through  sieves.  After  this  it  is  glazed  in  revolnngbiiR] 
and  then  carefully  dried.  The  more  minutely  the  materials  are  ground,  ani  tl 
more  intimately  tliey  are  mixed,  the  greater  is  the  explosive  power.  The  itrof 
also  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  drying.  When  well  piepared,  the  poww 
on  being  exploded  on  a  piece  of  paper,  should  leave  no  residuum  :  if  any  putie 
remain,  it  shows  either  that  tho  ingredients  have  not  been  pure,  or  not  in  pni 
proportion.  The  quality,  however,  is  best  tested  by  the  eprouveiU.  Gnnpm 
if  much  exposed,  absorbs  moisture^  and  it  should  therefore  be  kept  aa  maeh 
possible  excluded  from  the  air.  It  is  usuallv  packed  in  barrels,  each  weighing ! 
ibs^  half  barrels  of  50  lbs.,  or  ouarter  barrels  of  25  lbs. 

The  various  uses  of  gunpowder  are  too  well  known  to  reanire  description.  ^ 
quantity  consumed  in  this  couutry  is  immense ;  besides  which  4/KX),UO0  Ibi.  > 
estimated  to  be  exported  every  year,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  ths 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  public  accounts,  its  exportation  is  included  under  theb 
^  arms  and  ammunition,''  the  annual  declared  value  of  the  whole  being  ab 
£400,000,  mostly  sent  to  Africa,  India,  Mexico,  Turkey,  United  SUtea,  A 
tralia,  and  Brazil ;  considerable  quantities,  however,  are  likewise  takn 
British  America  aud  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  gunpowder  are  regulated  by  different  ■totutet.  particakrijtel 
Geo.  III.  c  lil,  and  54  Geo.  III.  c.  159. 

No  dealer  shall  keep  at  one  time  more  than  200  lbs.,  or  If  not  a  deeder,  more  tiian  50  Iba  «! 
London  or  Westminster,  or  three  miles  of  these  cities ;  or  within  any  other  town,  or  within  omi 
thereof;  or  within  two  miles  of  any  of  the  king's  palaces  or  magazinea;  or  within  hatf-irafl 
any  parish  church ;  or  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain  except  in  the  usual  mflb  aodioMUt 
on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2s.  per  lb.  Hut  for  the  use  of  any  mine  or  ooUiery  3U0  Ibe.  may  M  b 
if  within  2<K)  yurds  thereof,  and  not  within  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Uiiiits. 

JiL«tiec!i  are  to  license  the  erection  of  mills  and  ma^gpuiniM  for  keeping  unlimited  qnotfl 
except  within  the  above  limits. 

No  more  thnn  25  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  carried  at  one  time  bv  land,  nor  more  thaa 
barrels  by  water  (except  for  e\])ortation  or  coastwise),  and  the  barrels  dudl  be  closely  Joiaeivi 
out  iron ;  and  each  sliuU  not  contain  more  than  UM  lbs. 

No  master  of  any  veMel,  outward  bound  from  London,  shall  receive  oa  board,  exeeptv' 
king's  service,  more  than  25  lbs.  before  her  arrival  at  Blackwall :  and  the  master  of  cveiy** 
coining  into  the  Tliames  shall  put  on  shore,  in  proper  pUices,  all  toe  gunpowder  on  board  cum' 
S51b8.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  such  vctad  at  Blackwall,  or  after,  within  g4  hours,  if  the*** 
permit,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  28.  per  lb.    The  Trinity  Ilouse  empowered  to  appoint  seiiw* 

Gunpowder  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kmgdom  without  Ucenae,  njchUeflHtIi 
granted  for  tlie  furnishing  of  her  Majesty's  stores  only,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Gunpowder  ai^* 
be  warehoused.    (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  52,  ${  58,  5<>.) 

The  early  history  of  gimpowdcr  in  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  said  to  have  bem  vt^  ^ 
a  very  remote  period  in  Cliina  and  India;  but  it  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  ^f'^ft 
of  the  13th  century.  Early  in  the  next  century  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  artiUgy*  jj 
hour  narrates  tliut  **  crakys  of  war"  were  used  by  Edward  III.  in  his  first  campaifa  4** 
the  Scots,  A.  D.  1327 ;  and  it  is  known  that  cannons  were  used  by  ttmt  monarch  at  tte  MM* 
Creasy,  as  well  as  at  tho  siege  of  Calais  in  1346 ;  but  the  ancient  war^ngines  continued  to  ki^ 
tially  eniploved  in  sieges  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  use  ra  muaketa  and  o*^.^ 
arms  vras  subsequent  to  that  of  cannons ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heai7  VlUiJ 
bow  continued  to  be  the  principal  weapon  of  the  English  armv.  During  tlie  reign  oi  Biv"' 
however,  an  tntiro  change  look  place,  and  tlie  use  of  firearms  became  graieraL 

GUZ,  an  oriental  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different  placea  from  about  Si 
3  feet.  . 

G\  PSUM,  a  nativo  sulphate  of  lime,  different  species  of  which  are  fonnd  ttj 
and  many  other  countries.  Tho  crystals  are  softish,  commonly  tran8pareiit^ai|| 
various  colours.  A  beautiful  fibrous  variety  called  satin  gyptum  is  fonnd  in  iW 
shire,  applicable  to  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  beads  and  brooches.  ^^1'j^ 
or  Marbre  di  Bergamo,  is  a  beautiful  variety  employed  in  statuary.  A  P**"  T? 
species  is  known  under  the  name  oi  Alabaster.  A  common  kind  of  it  is  continj 
into  Paris  plaster  or  stticco ;  and  in  some  places  where  it  is  abundant  it  i*  * 
ployed  as  mortar,  and  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands. 

II. 

HADDOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  family  {Morrhua  €tglefinuM,  Cut.!,  c^JJ 
throughout  the  British  seas,  especially  on  the  £.  coast  betwixt  Varmoath  aai^ 
Tyne  ;  ordinary  weight  2  to  4  lbs.  Haddocks  swim  in  immense  sboftb*  J*^ 
spawn  in  February  and  March,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  ttN* 
October,  November,  and  December.  Those  cured  at  the  village  of  flnoSBf  "^ 
Aberdeen,  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
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HAIR  (Fr.  Chfveu^  Crin,  Ger.  Ilaar,)  Hnmau  hair  forms  an  article  of  somo 
importance  in  trade,  and  a  con>«idorablc  quantity  is  imported,  C8i)eciallv  from 
Fnnee,  for  the  making  of  wigs.  It  is  preferred  wlipn  long,  fine,  and  aark  coloured. 
The  hair  of  the  lower  animals  i.s  applied  to  difi«>rent  purposes.  That  of  the 
BiDerer,  martin,  badger,  polecat,  and  other  bcasti<,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hiir-pencils ;  while  tlio  coarser  hair  of  tlie  dog,  wild  boar,  liDg,  and  otheri^,  is 
made  into  bnisht's.  Horse  hair  is  extenj-ivcly  used  by  th«  upholfstcrer,  and  for 
lifhinf -lines,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  the  arts.    As  an  object  of  trade,  this  is 


other  parposes. 

HAkEi,a  species  of  cod  {^ferhtcius  vulgaris.  Cut.)  found  in  the  northern  seafi 
and  Mciliterranean.  It  is  abundant  on  the  S.  coast  of  Kugland,  in  the  Bay  of 
Galway,  and  on  the  Nymph  Bank  off  Watcrford.  From  January  to  April  is  its 
snson  for  spawning.  ^  It  is  a  coarse  iish,  not  admitted  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy ; 
but  largo  quantities  are  aimually  presenred,  both  by  salting  and  drying,  part  of 
wWch  are  exported  to  Spain."    (  YarrelVs  Britith  Fishes.) 

HALIFAX.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

Hamburg,  one  of  the  Hanseatlc  states,  is  situated  near  tlie  mouth  of  the 
QbSf  between  iianover  and  Ilolstein,  and  comprises  the  city  of  that  name  and 
ulL^aceDt  territory,  with  some  islands  in  the  river,  oiid  a  few  parcels  of  laud  on  the 
Mth  side  of  it.  Area  about  150  square  miles.  Population  nearly  150,000,  of 
*hieh  the  city  contains  I *J8,000,  mostly  Lutherans,  but  including  a  number  of  Jews. 
Thef^rcmment  is  republican  ;  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a 
Knate  of  3() ;  but  no  laws  can  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  tho 
^ntrgtTichaffly  or  general  body  of  the  citizens,  who  are  represented  by  three  colleges. 

Th»  city  of  Haiuhnr^.  tho  moat  iuiportant  commerdal  emporium  of  tho  continent  of  Europe,  is 
Aoiled  10  lat.  OA"  Sf  N..  lon?.!^  .W  R.,  on  tlic  N.  l>anlc  of  tho  estuary  of  tlie  Elbe,  nnd  E.  bank 
4tlu  Alfter,  ubout  7&  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  It  was  formerly  fortiHcd,  but  having  suffered 
mch  daring  the  late  war,  its  ramparts  have  b«on  since  levelled,  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
n,how«ver,  still  rcwmbles  most  of  the  old  fortitiod  towns  of  Gcrmau.v,  the  streets  being  in  gen- 
cnl  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  an<l  the  houses  commonly  of  brick,  ill-built,  and  old*fiishioned ;  and 
ttsBgh  MMoe  of  the  streets  in  tho  nvw  town  are  broad  and  regular,  tliv  appearance  of  the  whole 
liuiaterestiDg,  almost  the  only  enlivi'ning  feature  being  the  inner  lake  of  the  AUter  and  the  ad- 
jabhg  walks.  Hamburg  alsto  re^mbles  a  Dutch  town  in  l)cing  intcntvcted  by  canalK  ;  these  are 
■M  by  the  Ellio  and  the  Alster,  and  almost  all  the  warvhouscH  an>  close  to  theni.  The  city  pos- 
MMs  numeroa<<  sugar-reflncric:>,  browuries,  and  distilleries  ;  al^o  manufactures  of  ro]>0K,  sailcloth, 
vidion,  liats,  soap,  cotton,  and  woctllou  and  linen  fabrics,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles;  but 
|bt]r  m  in  some  respects  less  pnisperous  than  formerly.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
(»«i  i6.wiu  to  3i),uiM)  toa«),  which  is  iticunsidcrable  compared  with  its  trade,  is  mobtly  employed 
■  truiatla&tic  cuuiuierce  and  in  coasting. 

The  Elbe,  in  the  lower  part  uf  its  courm)  between  Ilarburg  on  its  left  bank,  and  Hamburg  and 
^hoaa  on  its  right,  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  mrge  and  seven  itmail  inhinds.  ithicii 
■"vcver  unite  aisiiii  in  a  single  channel  at  Blankonese,  about  five  miles  below  Hamburg.  The 
"■opponte  to  the  city,  though  not  large,  is  deep  cnougii  at  ordinary  tides  for  vcKsebt  drawing  14 
yttJBd  at  Kpring-tidcrt  for  those  drawing  IH  feet.  There  is  a  kind  of  inner  luirbour  in  the  town, 
^^^tA  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe,  fitted  for  suuill  craft ;  but  there  are  no  docks  nor  quays,  and  ships  of 
^^^cnue  tixe  are  moored  In  the  river  to  piL>s  fixed  a  siiort  distance  from  the  shore  ;  while  the  largest 
°w not  unfreii uently  loiul  and  diiichargo  their  cargoes,  by  means  of  lighters,  offCuxhaven,  a  small 
I^Hil^Kt  to  Haniburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  also  qimrantine  is  performed.  The 
^''"rtMi  It  Hamburg  from  6  to  12  feet ;  and  flows  for  about  2U  Hritish  miles  above  it.  The  scene 
Jf^ted  by  the  Elbe  contiguous  to  the  city  is  hi  a  high  flegreo  aninuiting,— a  complete  forest  uf 
l^^'nU  nations,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tho  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that 
*Mr  inwards  annually  is  nearly  3U00,  about  one-third  being  from  (jreat  Hritain  ;  besides  which 
y'^yg  an  equal  number  of  river  crafL  The  port  is  also  frequented  by  numerous  steauien,  in- 
*^!N!  regular  packets  to  London,  Hull,  Hikvru.  and  Amsterdam. 

^xnciumiCTise  commerce  of  Hamburg  is  produced  by  the  liberal  policy  it  has  adopted,  trade 
?"^laere as  froe  as  can  be  desired ;  and  by  tho  sitii.ition  of  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
^111^ rendered  it  the  ontrcpOt  for  the  trade  uf  the  populous  and  induHtrioiis  districts  watered  by 
*^^v«  (navigable  by  barges  to  Meinick  in  Bohemia),  and  tho  numerous  natural  and  artificial 
fJI'J^nnications  with  it.  Of  these  last  the  principal  are  the  connexion  with  the  Oder,  partly 
I?  !il*  Spree,  and  with  Lubec  and  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  canal  which  joins  the  Elbe  to 
J^i^rive.  The  trade  uiay  l>c  said  to  embrace  every  thing  that  can  bo  liought  or  sold,  however 
T*Vi  or  however  mean  ;  and  tho  total  annual  value  uf  the  export.-*  and  inii>orts  is  estimated  at 
SS'^  ^  £1A,U0(MMI0.  The  exports  embrace  all  articles  of  German  jiroducc  and  raanufucture, 
)^^  'om.  Iron,  tar,  tallow,  and  many  other  commodities,  brought  Ironi  the  countries  adjoin- 
^^■^tBahic,  of  which  Hamburg  is  also  to  snmc  extent  an  emporium.  Tho  imiiorts  principally 
^r**  of  tnipical  produc'^;  wine,  brandy,  (»iive-oil,  fruit,  and  other  articles  from  the  8.  of 
^wl  "'^  i^^v®  <^1  **^  ]iriti>ih  maimfhrtures. 

t^«npical  commodities,  ilie  principal  are  Hug:ir  nndciffee,  large  quantities  of  which  arc  brought 
ij"  Biaiil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Vorto  Uioo.  In  IH-'iS,  the  quantity  of  the  former  iiufiorted,  Includ- 
J2*'in  refined  sugar  (forming  about  l-6th  of  the  whole),  and  syrup,  was  07,(K)d,niM)  lbs.,  and 
^  Viuitity  Imported  by  way  of  transit  (that  is,  such  as  ii  brought  to  Hamburg  direct,  and  not 
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nchAiured  wbOe  in  the  city).  .s,aS3.50ii  lbs. ;  ccflee.  48.9no.rOO  Ibi..  sad  in  tmuft,  MB 
In  the  Mune  vear,  there  wen  brought  of  tobacco,  !l,7Mt<W0  Ibt.,  mnd  tn  tnuwt,  3,9O3gO0B 
di?),  l.Mj/"«)lb«..  and  in  tranut,  1.4l:t.iyVlba. ;  coc«.  l,5a5,iA¥»  lb*.,  and  hi  tnuHtt 
Ibk:  nc«.  8.i)l>5,ilii>  lb«.,  and  in  transit,  2.43t.«<*)  lb*. ;  cotton,  ]l,758.0iiOlbt.,  ud  1 
6,-Vii>J"4>  lb*. ;  tea,  l^>l,i^i>Ibf.,  andin  traniit.  69,SuOlb«.;  beddes  larfe  qnantitlei  ol 
ncan  hid<5i.  ci^ar«,  ivsnr,  ttttpetre,  cochin«aI,  nun.  and  a  variety  of  other  artkiek  Th< 
of  wine  impi:irted  in  ItfW  wa«  4d,}M0  hhd#..  and  hi  transit,  13,770  hbda. ;  oliTeKxl,  I.IM 
and  in  transit.  7<^.d<>  lb*.;  currant*.  2.637 .<)i")  Ibi.,  and  in  transit,  1,7^3,114  Iba 
7,1 1  t',\»nt  lbs.,  and  in  transit.  -1.770,1)"'  Ibdu  ;  »ilk.  13i).4Ui)  Um.*  and  in  transit,  90,700 1» 
The  trade  w;th  the  British  islands  f>mu  a  highlj  iznportant,  thoo{(fa  scarcely  an  i 
branch  «>f  the  comm«rci*  of  Hamburg.  It  is  not  shown  sepaimtdy  fan  the  pabUc  aceounti 
a.n;re^ate  uf  the  whole  trade  of  the  Hanse  Towns  with  the  L'nited  Kinfrdom  is  giren  for 
yrATS  in  Dr  li-3wrinir's  "  Report  on  the  I'russian  Commercial  Union'*  (Af^.  p.  114).  < 
tar  the  greatest  portion  belonzs  to  Hamburg ;  that  of  Bremen  being  comparatiTely  am 
Luhec  quite  trifling.  The  following  are  the  average:!  of  tlic  amoiinta  for  eadi  of  tht  1 
ending  1834  and  1838  respectively  :— 


Avcraccofthc  AvMafp 

five  rcanlSS9-lii33.  fire  jrcanl 


Oficijl  Value  of  ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom. :  £1 ,401,216  £l^ 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  vix.  |  [ 

Bntish  Produce  and  Manu£sclures. i  83^13^  <tfi< 

Furvign  and  Colonial  Merchandise- ,  1,687,!4»  l^ 

Ikdared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Ma- 

nufactures. 1  4,338,630  1        4,68 


Of  BritL«h  mAnufactum,  nearlv  one-half  now  consists  of  cotton  yam  and  twist,  fcr  I 
of  the  weavers  ni  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany :  the  chief  other  articles  are  eol 
woollen-,  and  woollen  «am,  iron  and  hardwares,  linen  yam,  linen  doth,  machinay. 
The  exports  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  Kiittdom  consist  principally  of  sheep's  me 
scarce  yean,  of  com  ;  to  wliich  may  be  added  seinls.  especially  npeseed,  smalts,  wii 
funi,  particularly  titch  and  martin,  bristles,  geneva,  and  some  descriptions  of  cotton 
good*. 

The  Briti>h  trade  likewise  cmnprehends  the  importation  into  Hamburg  of  tea,  wfo 
tobacco,  gums,  especially  shellac,  fiin.  pepper,  pimento,  cassia,  cotton-wool,  mm.  aw 
reign  or  colonial  articles  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom;  besides  large  qnantitiss 
sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions  from  the  places  (»f  growth,  particulanv  Braxfl ;  «l 
sidurable  portinn  nt  the  general  business  of  the  town  u  conductMl  by  English  residaits 
there  are  fnmi  Hnn)  to  15(NI.  In  the  vear  1838,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  British  ves 
arrived  amounted  to  lf>8.1H6  tons:  of  which,  steamers  from  the  United  Kingdom  wU 
cargoes,  02,041)  tons ;  sailing  veria>ds  from  do.  with  general  cargoes.  47>1<>1  tons,  and  s 
32,fjtiH  tons :  from  Brasil,  11  .A/c  tons ;  from  other  parts  of  8.  America,  S99  tons ;  from 
die:*,  3137  tons ;  from  other  countries,  3!M>  tons ;  and  in  ballast,  chiefly  to  load  for  >'ewfi 
which  receives  its  salted  provisions  iao>tly  from  this  port.  7345  tons. 

The  coni-tmde  is  a  department  of  coni>iderab]c  importance,  Hambar^  being,  nexttt 
the  chief  entreptH  nhere  the  grain  of  the  N.  of  Europe  (including  the  territory  watai 
Klhc)  is  deposit«'d  to  w'ait  forthe  best  lunrkct.  In  dear  times  it  is  brought  from  {NUtsso 
B«)liemia ;  but  the  princi|>al  supply  is  derived  from  Uulstein  and  the  Lower  Elbe,  the  wl 
duced  in  which  lioini;  coanfe  and  damp,  causes  tlie  general  average  of  prices  to  be  kn 
market  of  lluniburg  than  in  Dantzic,  where  they  are  of  superior  (quality.  The  quantity 
exported  in  the  ten  yean  ending  18i7  was  (i7«'».744  quarters,  of  which  4U3,533  quartcft 
to  iiritain.  In  the  next  ten  years,  ending  1837.  the  ex|M}rts  of  wheat  amounted  to  l,d0 
barley,  ^USJiNi  qn>. ;  rye,  352,^10  <|r«. ;  oats,  83.(jU0  ors. ;  beant,  3l,0.'i0  qrs. ;  pease,  6J 
brank,  8!NM»  qrs. ;  rnpe-seid,  13().(i5<i  qrs.  in  1838,  the  quantity  of  whexit  exported  « 
qrs. ;  of  which  220,7N)  qrs.  were  conveyed  to  Britain. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  and  it  is  not  thoa|di 
willingly  surrender  tho^  principles  of  free  trade  which  have  so  much  contributed  ton 
tion  and  prosperity.  8till,  however,  opinions  in  fiivttur  of  Joining  this  association  are 
among  the  merchants  and  wealthier  clus(»es,  thougli  not  among  the  citizens,  or  burgenc 
have  their  pronertjr  mostly  invested  in  warehouses,  whofee  value  would  be  greatly  love 
adherence  to  tno  Union,  as  it  is  proluible  no  goods  would  then  be  warehoused,  except  i 
nient  bonding  stontA.  On  the  31  st  Deceiuber  iH3ii,  a  convention  was  concluded  betw««B 
and  the  Union,  giving  several  facilities  to  trade. 

Mkasvhks,  Wkiohts,  Monies,  Duties,  &c 

Mtaturctand  WWvA/*.— The  ell  of  2  feet  or  G  lbs.  avoird.;  the  centner  of  112  nam 
palms  =  22-58  Imp.  inches;  the  Brabant  ell  = 
27'58  IniD.  incheii. 

The  ohm,  liquid  measure,  of  4  ankers,  5  eim- 
crs,  2*)  vicrtcls,  40  stubgen,  or  !»»  qiuirters  = 
31*K7  Imp.  gallons  ;  6  olims  =  1  fudcr ;  the  fiias 
of  wine  i.-*  4  oxhafts,  or  6  tierces. 

The  wispel,  com  measure,  of  1<»  scheffels,  »>  ^  ^v..... 
faas,  or  40  hiiutens  =  29  Imp.  liusJii-ls ;  3  wispels  :82<)  lbs. 
=  1  last  of  wheat  or  r>e,  =  1  Ktoek  ot  barley  or      The  mode  of  estimating  the  welgbt 

oats  =  lo{  Imp.  quuriers;  and  2  wispels  =1    '  -•  ■^.- 

lost  of  barley  or  oau  — .  7i  Imp.  quarters. 

The  pound  consists  oi  2  marks,  16  ounces,  .12 
ioths,  or  128  drachmcs;  and  luo  lbs.  =  106*82 


or  8  Usponds  =  lll»^4  lb«.  avoird. ;  t 
—  1  shipfund. 

A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  is  10 
Itis. ;  a  stone  of  flux.  20  lbs. ;  a  small 
butU>r,.224  lbs.,  a  great  do.  280  lb*. ;  aq 
train  oil  of  2  tonnes  or  64  stutu;en  b  rei 
4  centners  or  448  lbs.  net ;  and  a  p^ 


ness  of  the  precious  metals  is  expliit 
the  head  Grrmakv. 

3/<;n*7/.— Accounts  are  stated  inimr 
cd  into  16  schillhii;?,  each  aduliing  coi 


alHtoMdltaiKlliUlHp, 
•VBl  ■>.  jd.  lUrliiit. 
,^n,  ubI  In  wholiula 
>Npi>l>  llii  nuDtT  oTibg  K 

VBikttbaCMiUUiiiMrib^ 

■jiniaM  ta  HpilnlEiit  dcnsUi  of  jllwr  bul- 

■^  vMl.  br  DHUU  of  OTMia  Iff  chvqiltfl,  Ufl 

^■*ih4  tram  on  put)'!  wnxmi  id  uotlicr'i 

42  Kb&Uliwi*  miK 
■inH  N  Ht  •rnniiiigL  or  fit  mnu  mwo. 

Hpi  BiU,— tha  dlBcnnu  of  4-nluiwr  «Dl. 
WHInlM  ID  ddny  nueoH*.  Th*  nlua  of 
fctrtbMiM.  nUnuOni  Urtluli  Bundird 

Il'IM.HMlTi  iiBkiDiiaiiiukibuuolllicli. 
*£lBMiu.  The  mxlci  utKin  banco*  CQiopvcd 
<*<mi^7liuibi>n«U|>ircvU.,  buiilli 

.AiBBiiUtenu  oftichugr.  or  bit,  li,  In 
■Mb,  (ommoBlT  diduml  (ram  tin  uiBrlKt 
l>lBit|»llL    TlM«uBIUIOaiItIlll(nlHn^,Jwi. 
MW,  TCI  4»  oHo.  beo.  fu  tlH  Co1(«ti>  muk 
■Kllll^dhlcb,  culnuUiuillrllUi  tundi  ' 
Nn>£S.  ITi.  Hid.  p«  OHoa,  mvlo  tilt  n 
DbU  boi.  U  Kh.  per  £  I,  und  Uk  mirk  b< 
MkM1.0TDWljli.Cd.it(r11ni. 
^wlBfEH  WVB  fOnneTlv  nwoLimUd In  dodt 
VMb  a(  Ml  KhUlinii.  or  JM  groin.     T 
m  IHnlib  =  I(  nuiki  tanco,  or  H  dolla 
.  OWH  «t  bllb  (ram  pUcn  In  OcrmviF, 
WUt  1  bomUnllind.  HriUln.  UdFnn 
■MMit^ujudtmiiranunl.enmiB.lta 
MTHm*,  S  mouhf  due    Btjidptttli. 

■  Oi  ndH  wd  nndir  Ibg  gimnuiMi  of  (hi 
jpi Ml bnllloii dcpoali tmk.  lliMcltaonl) 
***■  Qfioii  ibo  tcmu  olmdv  iiteclflcd.  Fur- 
~Mr,  iiiuii  aert  mmxlQntiicMairityitfiniUI 


<lulyi.no 

id  ut-Hi  urnd.    Jl 

-Il0llhcl.li[8  (or 

to  proLriT  hiqulrlH.  wml  I  whUd  frv 


DASI 

inpllon  of  two  ihort  Inlcr- 
ninilallonL  _Tlia  Mbtr  wi 


innuin:'>f  which,  ■)»in£A.'i.(Kiniir( 
cihiomiduilft.    Tbe  public  debt  It 

l»  fftfnfnl  mto  on  [ini>nrU  1<  i  pa 

, .^imr  other  oniclH  mn  wholly  frH. 

()D«pnrutli<dutil>i)p<rcnit.  Thm  K  na 
trnuh  duu.  ■  priTllCKe  iiUioh  la  limllfri  to  tho 
~nJoil  of  tliTvfl  niontliH  fmm  rc«tvinff  lb*  Inm- 
t  di'kot.  bot  will  1»  prolonmid  (nr  other  Urn* 
■ontbt  on  loriiwnt  111  i  ptr  not  orf  valvrtm  ,- 
eyODd  thU  biTiod,  EhesvudibecomocbarfnUo 

The  BlatuJSia,  no  Micitnl  hnpoM  letM  bjr 
flunover  on  Knodi  pBHinjc  IhrouffU  tliA  BttM.  u« 
ipcrlT  Hynb]«  At  Uie  CBSIk  of  Bnuiehnun. 
a  me  luwn  of  tH>de,  but  iro  collected  it 
.nibuK,  when  there  la  iin  afficer  for  lb*  pup- 
«.    ThDiBtaoricinaUylntendMltobeeueltd 

Tihw;  W.  in>ni  ■  lau  rtpri'Kiibilliiii  b>  iho 
■iitlKwiUaofHamburg,  Itli'mnn  tliiilthbn.la 

\f  <t  nled  nceoiding  (o  n  tviaTVnd  It 
ed  from  the  ehip'i  iupoi;  lUmburg 
bdiK,  taowenr,  einnpled.  Tba  jrcarlj 
'  of  elijpa  oq  whleb  It  li  levlod  It  eatlm^ 
IIUM,  Had  the  ateimge  imount  per  Tceiel 
luite,  luiklnimn  wraunl  wm  efijnjmit, 

id«  Impoil  li  of  A  lilgbly  arbltruj.  ihlfl- 

Ing,  ond  vexiLlloui  chtracter,  nnd  the  orliilqil 
riKfat  U  levj  the  tu  boe  bvui  rcpwtcdly  collAd 

Tbr  tr»ull  dotj  Inkil  by  t>cniDarli  on  tha 


^^prrvDi.    f>epwdli  ua  rccflrad  only  fn._ 

^"■'^  iri  jiunbur^    but  nomrvuilof  tutank 

Jl^for  >  baa  uni  tbin  1(11  mAe  |a1i 


In  eo  neiflevtrd  t  i(Uc.  tlint  tba 
•oat  riir  ■  wrvlca  <lone  euniiol  ba 
V  itiulnliinl  to  M.  jia  cwt  la  m- 


IJiunr"*!;' white 
The  auounl  of  In 


POT  10  pvr  rnit.    The  auounl 
in  jKt7mHn  tlnmbgrg  to  Lube 


1   Lubec  lo  llain- 

iFg  i3,7«,M>ii  IH. :  01  tuia  laal  ainounl  iboot 
If  conilale  v(  trtlclaa  which  an  duly  frea.  Tha 


ir  IHU,  wblch  proTJdei 


L  AlKMilnililltoPKWMiihj 


vnih  HR  M  th*  wrlln  1>  mnnd  ■ 
yrubi  Ur  nfneMnwdtaivlh 
nhns.  tba  I'lwr  Wcur,  ud  ibt  > 


wl; utuiivalvd,  liul,ginptiii|iUi»nariiiciilkan 
rml  ]!>(-■ ""  ' -■■ ' ■■ 

ran HwlKd tiT dis nmninKiiL  Tb> Ii*M lirnliKtlteifi* lioivaf Iwd'wid'iJ 
from  lliu  viBi  Siit^t  of  which  fiul  biHidUj  uliUined  (Or  — "  --  —  '-  - 
dHnixd  unr  ^11'  Iiitt;  AMiitt*,  but  tlii'  iitdAk*  ' 

Tha  niaBiibcturM  an  tli>  nuiKviiiu.  but  miM  of  Umib  ntaulvr.  WwUaii 
ina<lral(i"ttJii»«.  UiuMkn,  and  krih  Olhcr  tnwnl ;  but  imliapii  Ihr  mtMl  b 

VL-jivor^  tliiiiitvfi  rlollbi  jvoduHd  hy  wIhidi  wtwll  knuurn  in  fvrufsn  inatlwUu 
of  tlinsbgnn  ami  wblla  n4U ;  vhilt  ihi>  bmipHihbriu  aieknawii  u  ■'  -,-'-—  ■ 

NotKtlbitaii^njl  llw  Hlmnlaiic'  imaiBuil  In  the  cmuilnr  In  nnnt  to  luiBwi 
liable  riviTi,  the  imli  b  iMimiMeniUi.  Tb*  pesple  hna  lIMc  entniiriie,  n 
•A  tlidr  nrjiliia  fimlun  to  otber  conMrleth  uiMly  Id  Ik*  handg  oT lb«  Drcchaii 
llwnbnnb  IluionrfanulB  member  of  Ilia  l>nih(tai  t:giHBeieM  VniM.hul 
MDiiliT  t^KIM  wKfa  Uh  KUtw  oT  Bnmwh^  lUdenlnw.  awl  MuiinlHii  Up 
■nklni  uf  «i|i«it  m,  liBim,  ibaip^t  ■unl,  nun.  hnl.  Millet,  npoKed.  hemjs 
inipirt,  cuBre.  Hiinr,  vfDe,  f ihMRi,  baidmuo.  mwlteni,  eutUfw,  and  i*l«.  tl 
k  T4aHil  by  lie  llinntiK  at  ASi,  emitahilat  aloal  ULIWJ  lull,  or  ttMV  InM; 
uin-lnlt  b  •ivaiKd  In  llntai  tnde ;  bat  lib  It  aielailw  d(  onaU  enmtn  and 
.._■ — ..._. _j.i . . —  KibUhii,  at  tke  ImMliHi  of  tbg  Wem  ami  Iba 


Miimteil  In  Ibe  pnivii 


liujralUollwt!  pop.  It 


aMc.  hihI  in  nuidtn  I , «-.  — ^ 

faijrii-valcr.  und  eren  Uhii  not  fur  Twu-li  dmwinfr  imirG 
a  decn  aiiil  Hie  nwlf  lead.  BblphiilMinR  and  varlona  m 
ring-niJicn' ■■  jiruHciLted  lo  a  Huall  extent.  TbavxiHH 
pmdui'a  n(K.  Prledaad  and  MuiMw.  of  vlildi  It  (i  the 


WnmTa,  HtKiiaa,  FiKAxcn,  > 

4  Wf^ii^Jin  HI  of  a  f 
=  i  Imp.  looOy  mi  iircliu 
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Ahmmlf-TIm  oountry  b  heaTQy  taxed,  and 
n  memn  average*  ftnnnaUy  about  S.flOO.iKM) 
■In  TlMdireccnDpofltaunoaottoBboutl-3d, 


and  about  1,200,000  thalen  an  derived  from  cos- 
tonu  duties.  The  national  debt  i«  varioosly  estl- 
matod  at  from  15,000,000  to  30,000,000  thalera 


HANSE  TOWNS, «  name  giycn  to  certain  towns  gitnatcd  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
lueh  fonned  in  the  13th  century  an  association  called  the  Harueatic  league,  havinff 
r  its  object  the  protection  of  mercantile  property.  It  was  so  called  ^rom  an  old 
man  word  signifying  union.  The  first  point  with  the  confederates  was  to 
pm  the  seizure  of  merchant  vessels  by  pirates,  and  the  robbery  of  goods  con- 
Ted  by  land ;  the  next  was  to  obtain  justice  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  merchants 
worts  of  law, — a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  those  rude  times.  The  town 
lueh  took  the  lead  in  forming  this  association  was  Lubec,  the  trade  of  which  had 
eone  considerable  in  the  13th  century,  chiefly  from  its  position.  Situated  at  the 
ttk-sastem  point  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  trade  of 
VMit,  Poland,  and  Livonia,  with  the  north-west  of  Germany  ;  in  the  same  man- 
rii  Hamburg,  from  its  reaudy  access  to  the  North  sea,  was  the  fit  port  for  com- 
Dueatin^  with  the  Netherlands  and  England.  The  distance  between  these  towns 
had  bein^  small  (only  40  miles),  f^quent  conferences  took  place  in  regard  to 
drmotoal  interests;  and  the  result  was  their  concluding  a  treaty  in  the  year 
II,  by  which  they  Donnd  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  pro- 
m  of  trade.  Brunswick,  then  the  chief  inland  town  in  the  north-west  of 
■way,  and  connected  in  trade  with  both  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  acceded  to 
itntty  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  in  125*2,  deputies  from  each  of  the  three  met  at 
ibae,  Where,  among  other  arrangements  of  importance,  they  took  steps  for  estab- 
tiiiK  ketones  in  London,  Bruges,  and  Novgorod  in  Russia.  Being  open  to 
VBembers,  they  were  joined  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  by  a  nuinber  of 
hi,  saeh  as  Amsterdam  and  other  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  Dautzic,  as  well 
'  itttlf  as  for  the  lesser  towns  in  the  north  of  Poland,  and  Cologpe,  for  the 
bvent  trading  places  on  the  Rhino.  The  confederacy  attained  its  greatest 
*cr  in  the  15tn  and  16th  centuries,  when  the  league  comprised  no  fewer  than  64 
mercial  places :  and  was  capable  of  conducting  extensive  naval  operations,  and 
iimliog  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  As  civilisation  diffused  itself,  however, 
tiM  north  of  Europe,  and  the  different  governments  made  a  point  of  protecting 
ids  as  well  by  sea  as  in  their  respective  territories,  less  exertion  was  required  on 
(part  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  became  evident  also  from  the  example  of  Ilolland, 
tt  trade  prospered  most  when  each  mercantile  district  or  seaport  was  left  to 
jttge  its  own  concerns.  Hence  a  gradual  relaxation  in  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
wncy,  so  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  the  name  of  Hanse  Towns  has  been 
BAned  to  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  These  towns  have  still  mercantile 
Biols  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  their 
■jftitnents  only,  not  vriUi  those  of  the  former  members  of  the  league. 
HARBOUR.  [Port.] 
HARDWARE  (Fr.  Clinquaiiierie.     Ger.  Kurse  waaren),    [Iron  Manufac- 

HARTSHORN.    [Ammonia.] 

HATS  (Fr.  Chapemtx.  Ger.  Ilute.  It.  Cappelli.  Por.  Chapess,  Sp.  Som- 
jw),  well-known  coverings  for  the  head,  are  ot  several  kinds.  Beaver  or  stuff" 
*»  the  finest,  consist  mainly  of  two  parts,— the  body,  and  the  covering  or  nap  ; 


•dhere  to  the  body  by  the  process  of  felting.  Plate  hats,  a  secondary  kind, 
'^  the  nap  composed  of  the  fur  of  the  musquash,  nutria,  or  some  other  fur 
JJiBiparatively  small  value ;  and  for  hats  of  inferior  quality,  coarse  wool  is 
y^ywi  for  the  body,  and  coarser  fur,  or  sometimes  fine  wool,  for  the  nap. 
*|  bats  are  a  common  kind  without  a  nap  ;  and  the  black  glazed  japan 
^Worn  b^  sailors  and  others,  have  a  body  of  coarse  felted  wool,  and  an  outer 
J^coTonng  formed  of  a  thick  coating  of  olack  varnish  or  japan.  A  description 
^^IVQCesaes  of  manufacture  would  be  out  of  place  here  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned, 
J*^ni  the  time  the  materials  are  brought  into  the  great  factories  (as  Messrs 
JV*  of  London)  till  the  hat  is  finished,  they  engage  the  attention  of  from 
J^to  twenty-five  distinct  sets  of  workpeople.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
■*Jy  which  the  hat  is  rendered  waterproof,  an  operation  which  is  performed  upon 
•ftlt  body  before  the  fur  nap  is  added,  by  brushing  on  the  former  a  composition 
•^lac,  sandarach.  gum-mastic,  resin,  frankincense,  copal,  caoutchouc,  spirits 
^^land  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  the  rectified  naphtha  made  from  coal-tar  being, 


(ila!iipiw,  and  oinvr  laritrtuwiu.    In  LauvaihirD,  houd^irv^aUo  n 

Hral>',fur  tUoanppl     *' 

hat  manufliirtiini  ul 

tliero  am  no  ilaia  hr  funalnji «  com-ti  cf.     ... 

Ilolri  are  cxinirti^l  la  caiiniicrablo  qnantilics  to  the  colaain ;  Ihc] 
to  Brazil  and  to  the  t*nllnl  ihUa ;  tho  uumbfr  taken  bj  the  lai 
cumparativrly  incoaiulemble.  The  eipoitatioad  to  other  eountrioa  i 
anuHiTjt.    Tli>'  iloelarcil  vahic  of  b-avcr  mil  Tvlt  hats  annualt;  vxp 

111  ilii-  |>iilili uniiu  at  tunri;  jLUhunmi,  whkh,  howetvr,  u  \tfa 

thi-  nniiiuiit  of  Ihiwu  cxpfirtiHl  in  UiSH,  which  irai  tTtJMil  doc)  t 

—  ' '   '  =*  yniHU,  Ihc  duly  of  ItK  ftj,  each  of — " 

..,,.-  „.trjr_  maiii-  "'""'  ""  "" — *"  "'    ' *"'"  -"--' 


ri'ViTlnsa  tiw  ihr  brvl.  fmiwd  «l  ■Wow.  nimr.  tark.  ud  ottirr  nfc  at 
■Bums  tlir  muiubi'iiirvi  of  intJuiu  In  an  urii  MaliorclTUlMlioii:  tuuilriruM- 

bHltir»l^^L'>li«T^i!.'tii^/JM<kiwi>n,"liw«'iw,  l>.'liiitrb«n*iiKri*lB' 
■hin  tlv  14ita  rriitiir>.  ihnUGli  MtuI  Inh  wttt  Inn*  trticln  uf  luiun,  uid  vara 
Iiilliiiri4niiirUu<^ii  KHn1i.'lb.ilinb««»irCMnmiini  uid  Ibnut  i^  Itcanr  wiv 
hitn rti-ni-Ril Bw.    TliBlMiiwiiniiiiMiBvikiliii:Ki.(airatmii'tvo(>Iiipa.i 

Siiki'd.  Min.'  Ilat  uwl  l«wl,  aiid  -tlim  mukl:  nirii  klnU  l-dnc.  baiia^  iiimt 
luiiwd.    bliiirll)'  iifti'nre?ifa,  ibt  lim  «w  auda  ranailuiiljr  bKoul.  ami  wlwa 

Knnfi  liiPTriin'^4 CTnirlei  1.  Irt  liui  uT  Wlllbn  III.,  nrr  bnwl  liriai>  n» 
bolii|iliiuiiiIliir<iiitinii'ni.  ttiM  OH,  and  tbmwo  lliv>.  wm  nw)"  to  tun  iiii, 
tJiBT  iiT  ItnecB  Ann;,  wIiud  a  Iblnl  Itip  Biu  tnnwd  up,  anil  the  ntnibir  rnrktd  IB 
ku^ilkrvh^iiinilllfty iir rixlysauv.ciK'kiidlvl^dt  turliuis iritrti wviv uniiilt In  m 
TMiTB.mlSl*etiihv-iiK  ••  Miiuiviulli  mck.~  tkc  '■  Runilllni  mek."  llw  "  llu 
til-  "  Milliard  cAV'ulvalluilnl  lib  Ah,inllT9<.niuudhittl>*RuiHrivinl<nl 
onkTh  ami  CMtaid  luU  i&ero  i'^ai^dfn^  at  a  i^rt  of  iti>4liictiuu  from  tlH'in,    A 

JIAVAKA.    iriM-l 
llAWKKK.   p'KnLAR.] 

|[AY  (I''t.  I'om.  Gcr.//rn-1,  a  naiDe  apiilied  in  thii  conntr;  to 
m-LTanh  rloTiT,  ur  «aiufoiii,ivhca  cut  and  dried  for  nxe  19  forajin. 


- jr  Luw,  no  method  ufiiroducInK  ha;  has  brrafoQudcompar 

the  ealtivated  Knsws.  That  made  of  natnRtl  grav!,  howi'vi<r,  tei 
hay.  Is  the  Icind  chieHr  [iroducal  iu  England,  cdpcriallj;  in  the  wei 
and  in  iIm  di-tiicti  aiQainini;  Loudon,  in  which  laot  it  ia  bruu^t  t 
pFrfoeiiou  :  It  in  alw  the  kind  luiiieipally  made  iu  Ireland,  aud  )i 
niMriet' uf  Srotland.  Clover  liay,  ritlior  purr,  oi 
eommoii  in  the  iHMithcru,  eaatcm,  c    '  
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gmtij  more.  Haj,  in  the  field-riok,  weighs  somewhat  more  than  112  lbs.  per 
enliioT&ni;  aft«r  being  oomprossed  in  the  stack,  it  weighs  from  140  to  180  lbs., 
asd  wImd  old  about  200  lbs. 

The  ale  of  hay  witbin  the  district  including  30  miles  around  London,  is  regulated  by  the  act  36 
0«i  IIL  e.  SB,  idileh  prorides  that  the  load  of  new  hay  iliall,  until  the  4th  September,  be  sold 
lythslosd  of  as  trunes,  each  of  60  Ibt. ;  tha  load  thus  weighing  1  ton.  After  4tta  September  each 
tanBM  waigh  56  lbs.  only. 

ftnw  k  KM  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  each  truss  weighing  36  lbs. 

HAYTI,  HISPANIOLA,  or  ST  DOMINGO,  next  to  Cuba,  the  krgest  of 
ftfi  Antilles,  is  situated  between  lat.  18*"  and  20''  N.,  and  long.  U8^  and  75**  W.  It 
ksmurated  on  the  £.  from  Porto  Rico  bv  the  Moua  Passage,  and  on  the  W.  and 
&  W.  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  the  Windward  Passage.  Length.  400  miles, 
nd  breadth  150.  Area  about  25,000  sq.  miles,  nearly  the  extent  of  Ireland.  Pon- 
illtion  Tagncly  estimated  at  1,000,000.  mainly  consistiug  of  mulattoes,  and  of  tne 
fajpendants  of  aborigines  mixed  with  Europeans  ana  negroes  ;  the  number  of 
whites  and  nc^^^roes  of  pure  blood  is  small.  Capita],  Port-au-Prince.  This  island, 
■nwrlj  dirided  between  the  Spaniards  and  1^  rench,  is  now  an  independent  state, 
vtt  ijmremment  nominally  republican;  the  executive  power  being  in  a  president 
teen  for  life,  and  the  legislative  in  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  :  it  is, 
wwerer,  in  fact  a  kind  of  military  despotism  with  republican  forms. 

Bvti  is  a  very  fine  isbuid.  In  the  centre  rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cibao,  In  some  places  8000 
{■t^ih,  whieh  are  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
SMndBimerous  streams,  whidi,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on  the 
w^  beneath.  From  the  Cibao  hilly  ranges  branch  off  in  different  directions,  running  mostly 
ms  list  to  west  In  some  parts  there  are  exteiuiive  plains ;  the  largest  of  these,  called  Los  Llanos, 
■■•loiif  the  8.  coast  from  the  town  of  St  Domingo  eastward  to  Uiguey,  a  distance  of  8U  miles  in 
iMlth,  and  3U  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  only  a  bare  savannali,  used  for  pasture-ground.  It  is  sepa- 
**M  by  a  low  range  from  the  fertile  but  ill-cultivated  plain  of  La  Vega,  about  50  miles  long,  and 
wip breadth.  Except  on  the  E.,  where  low  and  swampy  lands  prevail,  the  shores  are  in  general 
wMt  umI  almost  eyery  where  surrounded  by  small  uninhabited  islands  and  dangerous  ree£b  The 
"■ite  of  the  lowhmds  is  hot,  humid,  and.  for  Europeans,  very  unhealthy.  As  in  other  tropical 
*^ries,  the  vear  is  divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.    [Wkst  iNorxs.] 

filorto  1791,  the  bUuid  wu  celebrated  for  its  extensive  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
^;  and  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  French  portion  consisted  of  M,(K)0,OiH}  lbs.  clayed 
JKBi  l7,0U0,0U«t  lbs.  muscovado,  72,04H),u<>o  lbs.  coffee,  T.WO.OiiO  lbs.  cotton,  950,000  lbs.  hidigo, 
I^WIhluli.  molassea,  besides  rum,  hides,  and  other  articles,  the  value  of  the  whole  amounting 
■*Mirly  £5,00(».000  sterling.  But  the  present  population  having  few  wanU,  and  being  en- 
"HBi  from  the  abundance  of  fertile  lund,  to  obtain  the  bare  means  of  existence  with  facility, 
2^  only  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  labour ;  and  the  plantations  have  now  almost  entirely  dl'^p- 
f*^i*i,  except  those  of  coffee,  which  are  also  much  reduced.  Cotton  continues  to  be  reared  only  to 
***yiDiall  extent  Afaizc,  millet,  cassava,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  with 
^Noa-auts,  cabbage-trees,  phie-apples,  and  garden  fruits,  supplv  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  na- 
r*^  But  the  pruicipal  commercial  products  are  now  derived  from  the  forests,  which  yield  nui- 
^ujr  and  various  dye-woods  in  great  luxuriance.  In  the  plains  in  the  eastern  districts  there 
"^aiansrouB  herds  of  cattle.  The  island  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
2r|[*>h;  their  produce,  however,  is  at  present  trifling.  The  gold  mines  were  at  one  time  work- 
"^•bot  they  have  been  long  since  abandoned. 

,;^  exports  of  the  great  staples,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1835,  1836,  and  18:?7*  con- 
T^  of  38353,482  lbs.  coffee ;  8,(399,892  lbs.  logwood  and  other  dye-woods ;  5,055,507  feet  ma- 
2(^7  >  *od  1,245.148  lbs.  cotton  ;  comidcrable  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cocoa  were  also  ship- 
C":  the  minor  articles  being  hides,  rags,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar.  These  commodities  are  sent  to 
gy  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Germany  (principally  Hamburg  and  Trieste),  and 
2I5*«L  The  imports  arc,  from  Great  Britain,  cotton  manufactures  (£)f6i).00(i);  linen  nianu- 
rr^<£85,0UU) ;  with  small  quantities  of  woollens,  soap,  and  candles,  earthenware  and  hard- 
2*^  ^0  whole,  in  1839.  amounting  to  about  £H)0,WiU :  from  France,  wine,  brandy,  silks, 
y**  porcelain,  glova,  and  articles  of  bijouterie ;  from  the  United  States,  lumber  and  provi- 
7"*;  Dom  Germany  and  Holland,  linens,  especially  bagging,  coarse  woollens,  and  Rhenish  wines, 
^^^ttnbaod  trade  n  besides  carried  on  with  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  intercourse  with  the  lat- 
?*>iiig  DTohibited  by  the  act  3  dc  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  59.  TlOs  Ulicit  trade  is  chiefly  prosecuted  at 
^H^adottrishingport  on  the  S.W.  shore,  where  there  are  several  British  houses  established, 
[fj^i  the  shlppmg  that  entered  the  six  principal  ports  consisted  of  369  vessels,  burden  5(1,580 
2*;  nd  deared  385  vessels,  burden  52,485  tons.  Of  these  there  were  of  British  ships,  entered, 
^*lMli,  12,8U7  tons ;  and  cleared,  99  vessels,  15,127  tons. 

Jnwtttemal  trade  is  entirdy  In  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  are  treated  with  much  iUiberality, 
Hltindeped  with  a  heavy  license-duty,  loaded  with  vexatious  reguUtions  in  regard  to  their 
5vim  and  cooftned  as  to  their  residence  to  the  free  ports.  These  last  are,  Port-au-Prince,  Cape 
gWiB,  Gayes,  Jacmd,  Gonaives,  Puerta  Plata,  St  Domingo,  and  Jeremle ;  the  first  being  the 
'^ODporlum  of  the  island. 

f9rt<m-Prinee,  the  Mat  of  government,  lies  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat  18**  32^  N.,  and  long.  72* 
*  W.,  In  tbehmennost  recess  of  the  bay  of  Gonaives.  The  streets  are  commodious,  but  the 
*>iii  in  general  are  low  and  moan  ;  poi>.  ^l^UO0.  It  has  two  harbours,  formed  by  some  islets. 
«h  of  imkdi  affwd  secure  anchorage. 


Ihul  I'lyvbKiplrHlil-dtlKRtaiukwAlirnaBiwr.  Thfv dirtrigii wtn ishln 
*:ili  atai  fi*.  ami  adiUUnal  piRi  at  llw  Mint  bckia  iltemidi  DliUiii«>l.  I 
K:dft  niubte  of  iMr  tuviSB  putcnmt.  imxiaUj  lAvr  1721.  olin  tba  nwi 
c-KiiFoitlMma-ali'iliilMd.  Tlw  pimniriiT  utilw  uhml  ■»»  »1  lu  bei^i  wba,  ta  I] 
tiEHiknaTiiniuiiiWfibabUelH,  lAlcta.  ■■  ilwcuiirHofal«w5w*,ltdtiitkoa 
rhn  of  bU  ilu  vblm  After  ■  tuci  tn  n«ibU«  nn  luim-.'d ;  bM  M  InVk 
w  mital  indfl'tlwaulbAriur  ol  IVpidinl  K-jh,  mhn,  ki  li»l,  ■NanibAiwd  tta 
nf  1^ !  ■.•liBft.  In  lUI,  lb  htdiMiilvnH  uT  Hajrii  iiaincociilMlligr  Franc*,  (o  wh 
« :iv  .11  ir^iiirni  u<  nil  indiBinftT  t.r  ibt  hotel  nf  tbtvuluBltU:  iMi  mm  na  ■■ 


b-.*li 


lEEXTAItt:,  tK-  |<riiiri|>>I  Und  min^utv  m  Frattre  =;  3-4TIUS 
iti'reK  1  ivx>l..V>(q.  uuksll^  riii.virJi;  or  17  liecland  =  4-J  lun. 
tlKl'TULiritE,!  Vreoch  mouture  0I'  caimritv,  =  ■£!  Imp. gall 


IIBLENA^  ST. a  rm-kybnt  Tonlint  i'llaaJ  in  tlic  S.  Atliiitie,  n 
K-1»iijL<.il  lu  ihv  Hritijli  V..  1.  Vo^  a:A  w>i  TDrreiidurvd  ly  tlivm  (0 
Dwnl  at  tlu.'  vxpiry  of  thdr  cliancr  ia  19D3.  Am,  4f  tq,  inilM 
i'X>]aHTCol'(riHip',.V»<>,»li»i'tiii){of  E^sropram^f.'hiiicM.auJtilact 
i'  itii|hiniiit-i>U;}-i^lviiii;a)i|aroaf  tvltwahmeul  fur  ships,  and  a»  a 
Thv  i'1iinali'i-ifiiiu)iri»u^  Jamr^  Town,  tlipi>rat  of  KOTcrnmeiit,  noc 
is  ill  1  J'  Ai'  S..  and  j'  -Ki'  W.  TbcN  U  i  f^d  aocboias?,  but  the 
iiburc  i<  «DmilW  hitodi;.  panicnlarlT  abuat  ChrialmaA. 

Hk:LUiOLASl>,  a  sniull  foniik-d  ixtand  urarly  3  miles  in  nrenn 
inthcUeriuaD  (woin.  iu  51*  If  X..aiid  7°  5^  K,  about  SOmilAr  fron 
tlw  Kll«,  Wfi-rr,  and  ICydtr ;  poiiiilaiton  'J400,  ehittly  fishermon  and  | 
lalwn  by  thv  llriti»h  fhirn  ibu  DaBM  iu  IRUT,  aiid  became  a  drpol  tv 
viTF  rmu^ulod  inlu  tlie  cunliiuDtulpun'i  during  Ibo  war.  In  lH14,i 
c^diil  to  Orrai  BHiain,  under  whose  Koicniment  it  still  costinuci 
has  liul  its  fiirmer  coiti«qiiriicc.  bn(  it  wonld  b«  agnin  vnloible  iu  tji 
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H  ELlOTHOJ'K,  a  xaric  ty  of  ja*iicr  ■ 
it*  vulvar  name  of  UoadtioHe. 
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tKft  yean  without  degeneracy.  The  seed  is  sown  in  northern  countries  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  be^nning  of  Mav,  and  the  plant  is  pulled  in  autumn.  Being 
^BoKiou  (t.  e,  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants)  there  are  two 
iamests ;  the  first,  of  the  male  plants  after  they  have  discharged  their  pollen;  the 
wend,  of  the  female,  or  sced-b^rin^  plants,  aoout  a  month  later,  when  the  seeds 
iniibened.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  numerous  flowers. 
After  being  pulled  and  dried,  the  female  plants,  besides  bicing  slightly  thrashed 
h  order  to  separate  the  capsules  fromthcstems.homp,  like  flax,  is  subjected  to  a 
MMping  or  water- rotting  process,  in  order  to  destroy  tho  texture  of  the  glutinous 
nli^ance  which  connects  the  fibres  to  the  woody  part  of  the  stem.  Sometimes 
tteitesping  process  is  omitted,  and  tho  hemp  is  simply  dew-rotted,  by  being 
tnoteo,  spr^  out  on  the  ground,  to  tho  influence  of  raiu  and  moisture.  It  then 
VMargoea  the  seTcral  processes  of  drying,  bruising,  and  scutching  ;  after  which  it 
hboand  ap  in  bunches  and  carried  to  market,— that  which  brealu  offer  is  shaken 
Mt  In  these  operations,  termed  codilla^  being  of  much  less  value.  Tho  best  is  of 
■i  Moal  green  colour,  free  from  spills,  and  having  a  strong,  fine,  thin,  and 
lag  fibre.    The  produce  of  fibre  varies  from  30  to  50  stones  and  upwards  per 

WBUk 

Hoop  then  passes  through  various  operations,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which 
K  b  to  be  applied.  First  it  is  heckled,  and  arranged  into  sorts, — the  coarser  being 
tmed  sWto  and  tow.  It  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  spinner,  of  the  whit- 
itVf  and  of  the  weaver  by  whom  it  is  made  into  sailcloth,  sacks,  common  towels 
nd  tablecloths,  and  other  coarse  fabrics.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used  for  the 
Mn&cture  or  cordage,  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  less  general  since 
^introduction  of  chain-cables. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  York,  Somerset, 
lad  Lincoln;  but  throughout  this  country  generally  it  has  been  found  less  profitable 
ttaa  com  ;  and  with  tho  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Italy,  and  a  few  trifline 
jifents  from  other  places,  our  manufacturers  are  almost  exclusively  supplied 
aMiRossia.  It  is  principally  shipped  from  St  Petersburg  and  Riga  ;  the  latter 
Ming,  in  general,  the  finest. 

AMovfrvra  bemp,  derived  from  tho  provinces  of  Kaliura,  Orel,  Kursk,  Tula,  Smolensk,  Mo- 
HiffiiiidTiebemiffoflr,  U  distinguished  by  the  braack,  or  sworn  inspectors,  into  tliree  sorts,— clmn, 
Maot,  and  half-clean ;  earli  in  two  classes,  uncut  and  cut ;  tlic  bulk  consihting  of  the  former 
VMk  The  dklinctions  of  winter-dried,  spring-dried,  and  middle-dried,  sometimes  noticed,  afford 
**^tt«i(m  of  quality ,  each  proving  sometimes  better  and  at  other  times  inferior  to  the  others.  It 
■jMppcd  Id  bundles ;  tliat  of  clean  weighs  from  (!<)  to  G5 ;  of  out»hot,  from  M  to  CO ;  and  of  half- 
2*^  from  40  to  50  poods ;  G3  i»ond:i  being  eoual  to  tho  ton  of  20  cwt.  The  stippliCM  are  brought 
■•■  ths  interior  chiefly  by  water,  the  principal  part  arriving  in  June  and  Juiy»  the  re^t  later, 
''ttii  winter  season  (from  November  to  M.ny),  purrlin»<>s  are  sometimes  made  in  anticipation 
*«•  next  supply,  part  or  all  the  price  being  paid  in  ndvunee,  and  Mimetimcs  purchases  are  made 
*.*'  wmalnderw "  of  that  of  tlic  preceding  year.  The  latter  will,  of  course,  be  ready  for  early 
lywBt,  while  the  former,  called  '*  contnua  hemp."  ctm  seldom  bo  exported  b<'fore  midsummer. 
y  tofay  summer,  purchases  may  be  made  with  the  advantngi^  of  a  better  choice  of  qualities ; 
*yia  in  general  not  only  tho  exchatige  but  prices  are  then  higher  tlian  during  the  contract 
***■,  when  dealers  sometimes  make  cheap  sales  in  order  to  raise  money.  The  supply  brought 
"■"Uhtothe  St  Petersburg  market  is  valued  by  Mr  Clark  in  his  '*  Kussia  Trader's  Assistant," 
Wjj|<t,  p.  59,)  at  .i*1.0iK),(KNi.  provided  bv  24  or  25  traders. 

.,*9*bMnp  Li  distinguished  by  the  braack  as  Ukraine,  Polish,  and  Druyaner,  each  of  these 
JJ*  njving  the  following  gradations  of  quality :— llhine.  or  1st  «orls,  marked  U  R  If,  PR  II. 
""^uRlI:  Outshot,  or  2d  sorts,  marked  U  O  II.  and  P  O  II  (none  of  I)ru\-aner) :  Pass,  or  3d 
■Jj  tnarkcd  U  P  II,  P  P  II,  and  I)  P  II :  Codilla.  marked  II  C.  Purchases  are  made  at  tills 
^n  the  bame  manner  as  at  St  Petersburg.    The  annual  exports  from  Riga  amount  to  about 

^•fclkwlng  from  the  Dundee  price  current  of  9th  August  1841  shows  the  comparative  esti- 
^**tt  which  the  different  kmds  are  held  in  the  principal  British  market  :— 

^•...Rhfae. £41    0    0    to£....      PeUrsfjurtj,  C\oan, £39    0 

Half-Clean,.... 33    0 

CodiUa, 18  10 

India  Juto IS    0 


Oatsfaot, 38 

•—      Hm 35 

••••      Cedilla, If) 


0 

0 

to  £  ..  .. 

0 
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•  •                    •   •       •   • 
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..     36    0    0 
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..     20    0    0 
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-^■Hng  the  last  war,  the  price  of  hemp  was  subject  to  groat  fluctuations  ;  rising 
yf^  »-ton  in  179*2,  to  £118  a-ton,  the  rate  at  which  it  stood  in  1808  under  the 
rjjoee  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees.  Subse- 
JlJfly  to  1815,  it  has  oscillated  between  £24  and  £.'50  a-ton.  The  import  duty  on 
jJJWised  hemp  since  18.32  has  been  only  Id.  per  cwt. ;  on  dressed,  it  is  £4,  15s. 
'^•wt,  which  is  prohibitory. 

i^ttldeii  common  hemp,  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  substances  of  the  same  na- 
T^ueoir,  jute,  and  sunn,  are  imported  into  this  country,  in  increasing  quantities, 
^^  CsyloD,  India,  and  the  Philippines,  and  applied  to  tne  same  purposes;  and  the 
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IIkhp-skehs,  thpjiroducoof  tbeOinnn&u  jufi no,  abound  in  Atlili 
are  Kumi'linips  asea  Diedicinall;  for  thv  praparatioa  of  cmiileioos 
alM  obtntiird  ftvin  them.  About  10  or  12  bushels  to  tho  acre 
OS  a  mnliiim  pruilucc.  The  beet  ore  held  to  be  those  obtained  1 
wbeiTTer  jirueured,  cire  Kliould  be  taken  that  thpj  »ro  frosh,  whirl 
by  their  b*ing  hcaTj,  and  briglit  in  llio  colour.  About  3500  quaiti 
atmnallj. 

llKMl^SExn  On.,  obtained  fVom  tlio  Bceils  b;  preRiittre,  is  simiU) 
to  linsecil  oil.  It  ie  of  a  KKen  coloar,anil  EtronKly  imprwnated  -r 
odour  uf  tlio  plant.     It  id  nude  in  immenio  <iaantitiGS  m  Hnbaia. 

En  urlenl  tlma  the  hcmp'pluit  Appfui  to  hivr  bvn  tiJuM  more  'or  Iti  n 
than  for  ku  KUptfellmi  to  tht  niuiufocturd  of  eordav^.  It  coDtaina  «  dclrtcri 
Uauofirfat  tTwrjryi  ■wlln  Tnrlbiin  mdtcm  cnnilrii^.  u  Infution  oTlhelavv" 
mud  Ct  InluiHntr  tbr  (tron-ii  mbiite  li'tlinc  (>ir  abidi  opjiim  li  cuiHoiid.    Tl 

HENNIil,  a  reddiah-brown  substantive  dje  procured  tmta  th 


in  the  cast  for  dyeing  ordinary  stuSi. 

HKRRISCS  (lln.  Ifaringn.  Fr.  ITnrrng:  Gcr.  ndrinQ, 
Arimihi:  I'or.  Ik.  Sn.  Arcnqan.  Run.  AV/i/i).  The  herriiiK  w  a 
n-uqifi)  ranked  bj  (Vier  in  the  »ainc  order  with  the  pildiard, 
chuvj'.  and  white  tuiit.  Tlie  liwly  it  covered  with  wain,  the  iippe 
fn^eii  aeeordinK  tu  the  liRht.  the  lower  pari  of  a  HilTery  whiiu  ;  < 
5j  aniu'«s  and  lenftlh  10  to  13  inehca  ;  owiug  to  the  gill-lids  beini 
opening  wide,  it  dies  almont  the  instant  it  is  litcii  out  of  llie  wale 

Thoopinionof  I'ennant  that  tlie  borring  periodically  migrate* 
Arctic  citcIb  to  the  Hritish  seas  to  deposit  its  spawn  h  rejected  b 
giats.  "  The  lirrriug  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  the  Bri 
api^oachcs  tho  Hhores  in  the  mon  tlis  of  Anguat  and  September  for  tl 
porting  its  Bpawn,  wliirh  lakes  place  in  l><'lober  or  (he  beginning  o 
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>d  ths  most  fkTonrable.  It  {■  mpposed  that  nets  stretched 
M  mhni  the  fish,  and  unH  them  to  quit  the  plates  where  that  pne- 
tmd;  It  U  ihemTore  strictly  forbidden."  (  Varrelri  BrilM  Fuha.) 
nng  wierj  hu  been  prosecuted  on  the  British  shores  from  »  remote  pe- 
ll* ttzlj  historj  is  inTolvcd  ia  obscurity.  The  progress  of  the  Dutch 
ilwn  ia  well  known.  There  is  a  popul&r  saying  in  Holluid  that  "  the 
a  of  ATnsterdam  is  laid  on  hemnj;  bones,  in  allusion  to  the  fishery 
mKilT  been  its  great  staple.  Under  the  sCadlbolder!*  this  jiaherr  wna 
1  u  the  right  arm  of  the  republic,  and  it  waa  always  entitled  the  "  Grand 
WheD  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  (aboat  1550),  the  total  number  of 
■ieh  it  employed,  including  thoee  engaged  in  bringing  wOt  and  exporting 
IH  Mslsd  M  6400,  and  the  number  of  marinera  and  flahermeu  at  112,0011 
:Onlinarf  prcvrBsa  of  that  people  led  to  variaua  measures  in  this  country 
noDg  the  British  fisbenes.  These  measures  assnmed  a  variety  of 
tifl&«nt  times, — snoh  aa  fishing  towns  built  at  the  pabhe  eipense.—asso- 
nder  royal  patronage, — the  strict  observance  of  Lent, — remissiun  of  the 
I, — the  importation,  dnly  free,  of  foreign  coramoditita  receiTed  in  ei- 
r  fish, — lotteries,^ — colloctiona  in  churches, — rendering  it  obligatory  upon 
I  to  take  yearly  a  certain  qnantlty  at  30s.  a-borrel,— and  lastly,  direct 
These  eneooniecmentB  all  failed  in  communicating  any  thing  like 
t  prosperity  to  the  fishery  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  that  of  boun- 
>creat  abnssH  {.Wtatth  of  Nalioni,  b.  iv.  c.  5).  It  would  eieeed  the 
his  article  to  specify  the  duTorent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  bounty 
Imaybe  mentioned,  boweTer,  that  in  tir20,  after  various  modiflcationa,  an 
1  of  203.  B-ton,  increasing  nnder  certain  circumstances  to  60g.,  waa 
D  all  vessels  of  &om  I£  to  60  tons  fitted  out  for  the  shore  fiahery,  exclusive 
Inrn  of  4s.  per  barrel  OD  herrings  cured  gutted,  and  of  2s.  8d.  per  barrel  on 
erted.  In  a  few  years  afterwarda,  the  principle  of  bonntiea  was  aban- 
1B26,  the  eiport  bounty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bounty  of  4s.  wai  re- 
(ach  auccecifing  year  until  1B30,  when  It  ceased  altogelhcr. 
tbdrawal  of  the  bountiea,  so  far  from  having  injured  the  herring  fiahery, 
eontrat-)'  effect.  The  fishermen,  no  longer  encouraged  to  look  to  extra- 
,Bnd  icDeTed  from  the  intrusion  of  landsmen  who  engaged  for  a  few 
Um  fishery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  bounty,  have  redoubled  their 
. and  are  now  better  clothed,  batter  fed,  and  more  temperate  than  before  ; 
■uny  cases  they  have  been  enabled  by  their  industry  to  substitute  for 
bwtts  formerly  used  others  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  to  provide 
I  with  anperior  fishing  materials.  The  following  etatement  exhibits  a 
ire  view  m  the  fishery  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the 
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n  are  bronght  to  market  in  three  forma  :  frah  herringt  are  the  condition 
UMy  an  taken  tram  the  sea  ;  white  or  pickled  herringi  are  merely  salted 
a(0  barrels  ;  nd  herrinffi  are  gutted  and  salted,  and  afterwards  hung  up 
with  the  smoke  of  rawn  wood.  Freab  herrings  are  conaumed  in  eoasid- 
IBtitiaf  in  towns  adjoining  the  coast ;  bat  it  is  the  pickled  and  rod  her- 
ok  fbra  the  great  objects  of  the  fishery.  The  boat  fishery  ia  that  chiefly 
tkm  the  fishing  ground  is  not  at  a  groat  distance  from  the  abore.  The 
Jfaftmjf.  where  tha  fishermen  go  out  to  aea  wherever  the  fish  are  (o  bo 
idresvetldsof  a  larger  description  (generallT  from  30  to  SO  tons),  as  the 
m  gelded  and  stowed  on  board.  Tba  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  fishery 
r  amt  with  the  nrliest  and  best  herrings  ;  and  owing  to  the  dMomnauce 
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of  ih-'  S.'ii  dca^rting  pan*  of  ihe  coaat  which  they  hare  been  accustomed  to  fre- 


pri»-rH.'n:v  iipi>!i  quant iry  nrhor  than  quality. 

Til--  fi=ner}-  is  mo=:ly  on  tho  N.  K.  coast, 'part icularlv  at  Wick  and  Danlor;!*. 
i*  aN«>  p'ir-iu'oil  ext^^t.-iveiy  in  the  Urkney  and  Sh<^tlatid  I&les,  ob  the  W.  ntt*t§f 
.>..■■  .jijuJ,  Isl'?  of  Man,  York-ihiro  n^ast,  and  at  Yarmouth,  where  red  hcrhnesaR 


larn.!^:  Pnij-'ii, 'IJ.»»7:J:  iltrmany,  l«,<r21;  Russia,  6u74;  I  taly  and  Sicily,  •29,'J48; 
Ma.iritius,  3;U'» ;  AM-tnilia.  17^iO  ;  other  couniries?,  44-29  ;  total,  137,*?89  lamfr; 
dvlired  valu»\  ;t'l4.VK7.  The  market  abroad  is  much  less  extensive  than  itmicfat 
I"?  it'  iio  impcdimo::i.s  \i\ro  otfured  by  heavy  duties.  In  Spain,  Portugal, Italy.aAd 
Iu«i:a,  ih^*  oou?unip:ii.iu  mij:ht  be  rendered  much  greater. 

Noiw:th-tau«liiiS  the  roi«eaI  of  the  bouiiti'»s,  the  fishery  is  etill  under  tie  Fiirwil* 
lance  uf  a  **  ilerriii];  Board,"  which  has  officers  at  the  different  fishing  statioo^to 
superintend  the  curing;  dniiartmcnt,  and  who  affix  an  official  brand  to  barreUm- 
tai:anir  a  certain  quality  uf  ti?h. 


ma<le  by  the  rorjMjration  :  but  it  is  fetill  esi>ected  that  their  lands,  harboun,  aad 
bui-ilini:?,  raav  vidd  a  rent.  . 

Th*'  las:  ut'li'i^rrink'*  is  1.3,(H)0.    The  barrel  is  3-2  old  Enelish  wine,  or  •3;U■^ 
ga'iliMH.    The  crau  i<<  4.3  wine,  or  37 A  Imp.  ^Uons.    A  cade  is  .tCK)  herrinf:^  I 

Hii  KOHY.  a  irvo  i('artfti)  common  in  this  country,  and  groTtin;;  on  a  hi?  j 
soule  in  manv  part*  r»f  the  United  States.  Several  species  are  recupuwi  1 
tliouirh  no  diticrence  can  be  distinguished  in  their  timber,  which  is  cross-paiof^  j 
tk'1  at  the  heart,  heavy,  and  exi-eedin^lv  tough  and  strong  ;  but  it  is  snhJMt  to  be 
attack)^  by  wurnis,  aiid  it  decays  quickly  wlieu  cx|>osed  to  the  weather.  It  V 
chi»>tly  emnloved  for  carriage- shafts  and  snrinirs,  lar^  screws,  chair-backs,  hooM 
whip-handlr-:,  and  similar  purposes.  The  nickory  was  formerly  combined  vitb  w 
Jnti'tDta  or  true  walnut ;  but  it  is  di?tingui<<hed  by  the  shell  ol^  its  nuts  nut  baD|[ 
«h.»r|»ly  furrnwod.  The  nut-*  of  one  species  iC.  olii\rformii),  called  Pecan  not!,fi^ 
a  >niall  arlitle  of  N.  American  trade. 

HIDES  a>u.  Ilu'uhn.    Fr.  FenuT.    (^er.  Haute.     It.   Cunja.    Tor.  P^     1 
Uu'*.  Kh^thi.    Sp.  Pt'lUyht.  J'ieies),  the  skins  of  cattl*?,  form  an  important  hnsA      i 
1  i.'lh  of  our  inland  auii  turci:ai  trade.     Various  kiud<  arc  diptinmiirshed.    1^'*      ' 
i:rvin  iiidcr.  are  those  in  the  state  in  which  thoy  are  taken  from  the  cari"a.<s :  aim 
hiiles  are  those  drer>eil  or  ^'easoned  with  .silt,  alum,  or  .salti>*'tre,  to  prevent  tlh« 
from  putrtfyiu;:;  and  tanneil  or  cured  hides.  The  animals  whose  hides  are  met^k 
in  (-onniien-i'  ;»re  the  u.\,butta,li»,  and  horse.     The  butfalo  hide  is  larger  and  h«ntf 
than  that  (>t  the  ox,  and  i«*,  U'^ides,  di>tingni>hed  by  a  tutt  uf  hair  on  ihesUooUeK- 
J.i>.-h  Liilis  are  butfalo  asnl  otliers  dressed  in  oil  in  the  same  wav  as  cLanw^ 
frkiuo.     MtK-i'ovy  or  Kn-'>ian  hides  are  tanned  and  coloured  of  a  brown  or  r« 
ouluur.    Tht»  (iiiaiiiiiv  of  unranneil  hides  anni.ally  iniportid  into  the  liiiicd  Kini:- 
d.*ui  is  now  troni  3.)U,«j0iJ  to  4n'),(H)0  cwts.,  fully  seven-eighths  of  which  are  entert-l 
for  home  conr-uinptiun.     Uowards  of  one-iialt  of  the  whole  imin^rtations  i^frftO 
IJuenos  Ayres:  con>i«ierable  quantities  are  likewi!i>c  brought  from  Brazil,  the  Ei-*t 
Indies,  On^j  of  (jood  Hojm-,  and  United  Slates;  whil*;  smaller  shipments  are  au^ 
fromtlieN.  of  Europe,  Morocco,  Philippine  li^lands,  W.  Indies,  Australia,  >»* 
other  ^)laces.    The  importations  of  tanned  hides,  owing  to  the  hea^7  dutv,  »re 
inconsiderable,  seMom  exceeding  in  a  year  10u,0na  \\m.    [Leather.    SKiNi-l 

lUMTEN,  a  German  corn  mea=ure,'var\ing  in  difiiTent  places. 

HIRING.  [lUiLMKNT.  Carkikks.  'Chartke- Party.  Suii'ping.  Masto 
AND  Sekva.nt.     Principal  and  Ac;knt.] 

110<j,  one  of  the  most  u^eful  and  widely  distributed  of  the  domestic  animaK  I^ 
posr-esses  extraonlinary  fe«rundity,  lives  and  thrives  on  almost  every  kind  of  f*«^ 
autl  converts  a  given  tpiantity  of  aliment  into  fat  sooner  than  anv  other  sniiMJ- 
<  )f  tiie  d<»mesiic  hog  Hiua  oner)  numerous  varieties  are  distinguished.  In  Eu^laEd, 
the  chief  are— th*  Chinese  no'j,  of  eastern  origin,  small  in  size,  delicate  of  a.*p«j« 
and  remarkable  for  its  fecuntfity  and  disposition  to  fatten  ;  the  Neapolitan,  hbooA 
and  black,  abjo  highly  prolific,  though  not  hardy ;  the  Berkshire,  middle  lu^ 
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ti-white  colour,  with  brown  or  black  spots,  is  much  esteemed,  the  most 
pread  of  the  natiTe  breeds,  and  is  that  commonly  fed  in  distilleries;  the 
t,  chiefly  of  a  white  colour,  is  the  best  of  the  lar^r  classes.  Other 
U8t  in  various  counties.  In  Scotland,  there  are  several  mixed  kinds. 
I  ^ey  are  usually  of  a  lar^  sise  and  coarse  form.  In  the  hog.  the  same 
laracters  indicate  a  disposition  to  fatten,  as  in  other  live  stock.  **  llie 
d  be  deep  and  broad,  tne  ribs  largely  arched,  the  neck  short,  and  the 
mbs  small ;  the  bristles  should  be  soft,  approaching  to  hair,  and  the 
id  elastic."    LLow^s  AfftictUture.) 

lal  is  fed  for  two  i>urpo8es.  The  one  is  to  yield  pork,  which  may  be 
firesh,  salted,  or  pickled,  and  for  which  the  pigs  are  ready  in  6  or  8 
le  other  is  to  produce  bacon,  prepared  by  salting  and  drying  the  flesh, 
ich  they  are  ready  in  10  or  12  months.  The  smaller  class  ot  early  feed> 
Uneferred  for  the  former  purpose,  the  larger  class,  as  the  Hampshire,  for 

In  the  case  of  pickling  pork,  the  carcass  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  packed 
arrels.  When  designed  for  bacon,  the  body  is  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
pi  firom  the  flitches  or  sides :  It  is  generally  cured  in  the  cold  months, 
mber  to  April.  The  flesh  of  the  hog  is  highly  nutritive,  and  it  forms 
t  of  the  animal  food  of  the  labouring  classes  of  many  countries,  espe- 
and  ;  while,  from  its  ready  reception  of  salt,  it  is  better  fltted  for  pro- 
lan any  other  flesh,  and  is  thus  eminently  adapted  for  sea  voyages, 
>nrpose  it  is  largely  used, 
jid.  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland  are  distinguished  for  the  quantity 

of  their  hams.  The  best  bacon  is  made  in  Wilts^  Hampshire,  and 
it  the  English  hams  and  bacon  are  now  confessedly  rivalled  oy  those  of 

counties— Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright — large  quantities 
re  shipped  to  Liverpool.  In  Ireland,  hogs  are  very  generally  reared, 
Dg  an  inmate  of  almost  every  cottage:  and  large  quantities  of  pork, 
hams,  are  sent  from  thence  to  Liveri>ool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  They 
tttively  coarse  and  ill  flavoured,  an  inferiority  resulting  as  well  from 
[  as  from  want  of  skill  and  attention  in  the  process  of  curing.  The 
rom  Ireland  to  Britain  in  1825  were, — bacon  and  hams,  362,278  cwts. ; 
>rk  (not  separated  in  the  public  accounts),  604,253  cwts. ;  and  in  1835, 
hams.  379,111  cwts.,  estimated  value,  £828,158;  and  beef  and  pork, 
a.,  value,  £723,935. 

irtations  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  of  late  vears,  and  in 
antities  and  declared  value  were  as  follow, — bacon  and  nams,  31,519 
431 ;  beef  and  pork,  66.222  barrels,  £227,465 ;  sent  mostly  to  the  W. 

in  small  quantities  to  British  America,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
India,  Spain,  and  other  places.  The  importations,  owing  to  the  heavy 
ifUng. 

EAD,  a  British  measure  of  capacity  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Im- 
im.  The  wine  hogshead  contained  63  wine  gallons  =  52*49  Imp.  galls, 
^ead  contained  54  ale  gallons  =  54'92  Imp.  galls. 
JT,  a  largo  flat  fish  Olipppglossiisvuigaris),  sometimes  confounded 
.,  but  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  flesh,  though  white  and  firm,  is 
■ut  little  flavour.    Its  capture  is  principally  confined  to  the  northern 

ND  [Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the]. 

BLAPii,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  expression  used  to  designate  a 
,  from  being  whoUj  in  the  handwriting  oi  the  /s^ranter,  is.  to  a  certain 
ile^ied,  and  probative  without  the  solemnities  wmch  other  deeds  require 
oniiOD. 

RAS  (BRITISH),  a  settlement  extending  along  the  E.  coast  of  Central 
Btwcen  lat.  15*»  54'  and  18*  30'  N.,  and  long.  88*  and  90"  W.  Area, 
Population  in  1839.  whites,  235  ;  coloured,  7700  ;  total,  7935.  It  is 
f  ft  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  seven  councillors  elected  annually. 
■  ■ludded  with  low  coral  ieles,  called  keys,  and  the  coast  U  rocky  but  flat ;  the  land, 
dhmlly  riaea  into  a  bold  and  lofty  region,  intenpersed  with  riven  and  lagoons,  and 
BoUe  forests.  The  country  is  rich  in  vegetable  productions,  and  arrowroot  and 
a  to  a  small  extent,  but  cultivation  is  neglected,  and  the  inhabitants  chieflv  employ 
wood-cutting,  prindnally  the  mahogany  tree,  of  which  this  district  a  the  chief  seat, 
tpatural  produce.  Tne  esportations  in  183(J  consisted  of  9,7(i8,S93  square  feet  of 
m  tons  logwood,  3585  tons  cochineal,  besides  hides,  cocoa-nuts,  cedar,  turtle,  and 

ontartown  and  port,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  lat.  17*  ^  N., 
h   The  booMt,  constructed  of  wood,  are  rai««l  8  or  10  feet  firom  the  ground,  on 
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ril^on  of  naho^mny  :  pop.  about  y**'^.  There  ii  excdlcnt  udionBe  for  Teiids  of  moderate  aiic, 
«hicr.  u  f-Tjtccud  t  V  Ike  ciuaerMU  kiy%  from  the  beairj  iwelb  of  the  open  »«.  Besidji  the  «x- 
i<'r^i'.--=  .-f  the  pr^ucv  of  the  coljr  j.  R*lue  Lu  of  late  jears  become  the  depdt  of  Britbh  c^anv* 
u«.:ur-«  asd  f  <?virc  a^nrhao  :i*e  deA^cd  for  the  cotuumpcioii  of  Central  America,  vhicfa  an 
f  jn»in:c<i  throcc  to  IiaIaI  an  J  Omoa. 

TL<-  i3:(->rtft  a*  well  a»  exp-.-rt*  of  lialize.  and  the  colonj  fmerallT.  are  ettimated  to  amouiit  tn 
Ke:«t-er.  £4'**.»^.>aod  jt'^v.'.iM*.  In  1K3V.  I*?  vesfcrb  «stcred,  of  which,  belonging  to  Gr«tt 
hr.zs.Ji.  81 :  Bhtiih  color.ie«.  4 ;  U'.ited  !**jtfM,  2S. 

It*  r:-.a.*ure«  and  weiidiu  aie  Hntuh.  and  accnint*  are  kept  in  poundi,  ahiOinn,  andpeaet 
currcr.c;-.  The  cominal  par  of  exoha~ce  with  England  is  l'14'i  nonduraa  currmcTper  £KQ 
fC-erhr.;.  but  the  premium  oc  mercantile  bills  ii  alwaj-a  cunaiderablj  higher.  In  1837.  the  preiuiaai 
«a*  aN.iut  18  per  cvnL.  acd  in  ISM,  from  18  to  Alp>*rcent.  The  Spanuh  dollar  la  valwd  at  ii.  >i 
curr^DCT.  the  djubloon  at  £5,  6a>  ttd.  currcncy.    Tlw  puhlie  revenue  ■it*^»wt«  to  about  £iMta 

Tho  Rrtiih  ncnipati  tn  of  thb  nnst  appear*  to  have  been  commenced  bj  amuR^en  and  Inmad 
nitter*  fr  >m  Jamaica,  in  the  17th  century.  In  17i^l.  the  •ettlrra  were  expelled  bj  the  SpamaidH 
but  permitted  to  return  in  17 A  In  177^.  ther  were  acaan  eaprilvd.  but  reatored  in  I7A  TW 
co^on>  «.-u  once  more  attacked  by  the  >paniards  in  171M.  but  uninccearfully ;  and  the  cuMttai 
the  R'iii  Hondo,  on  thv  N..  to  the  SarvtiMn  river  on  the  ts,  with  the  *'^fii**i?t  oountry,  m  aoveaa* 
aidered  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  by  ri^t  of  conquest. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  imported  fVom  Germany  and  Torker,  ucd  for 
sharpening  or  setting  cat lerv.  It  is  of  a  gKcn.  colour,  inclining  toveUow,oto 
marked  with  thin  dendricaf  lines,  and  is  moderately  hard,  having  a  €ae  c\w»  Mr 
ture  resemblimi:  indurated  cby. 

IlONKY  (Fr.  3/iW.  Ger.  I fonip.  It.  Miile.  Sp.  3/h>/)i ^ ^'^H-Iqiowb prodatt 
of  the  U-o.  Its  taste  is  nleasant  and  sweet ;  smell  balsamic,  and  various, aci'Mdog 
to  the  flowers  from  whicn  it  is  coDooted.  When  new,  it  is  viscid,  thick,  and  siiKMCb; 
when  old,  crystalline  and  ^nulated.  The  bet>t  Ib  that  which  is  freest  from  coloo^ 
and  Contains'  the  largest  grains  when  it  concretes.  That  obtained  from  voun^bM) 
and  which  flows  spontaneouslv  from  the  combs,  is  the  purest  and  finest ;  it  i» 
known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey.  Honey  senarated  from  the  wax  by  expni- 
sion  h  lf>s  pure  ;  and  there  is  another  sort  still  inferior,  obtained  bvhcAiinfAft 
comb^  lK>fore  they  are  pressed,  it  is  often  adulterated,  or  originally  bad.  Vrha 
cullix'ted  whore  fetid  flowers  abound,  as  species  of  garlic^  its  smdl  is  oflbnsn. 
(.renuine  honey  does  not  ferment  sponuneously  or  mould.  It  is  ofioi  mixed  viU 
water  to  increase  its  bulk,— a  fraud  known  by 'its  thinness,  and  having  no  tendocf 
to  granulate.  More  commonly  fluur  is  added  as  well  as  water.  Ixiis  kind  ilw 
p-auulates  very  imperfectly,  and  the  adulteration  is  detected  by  dissoWiof  itii 
culd  water,  when  the  flour  sub:>ides.  Honey  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  coaBU7< 
It  is  also  imiK>ried  from  Narbonnc  in  France  and  other  pmces. 

HiiONDLE,  in  India,  a  native  bill  of  exchange. 

H<  )()!*!>,  the  oinmlar  bindings  of  casks  or  barrels. 

HOrS  (Fr.  IlouUon,  Ger.  Hopfen).  The  hop,  a  dioecious  plant  KHuwahi 
lupnlui\  with  a  perennial  root,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Kent,  Suskx.  tf' 
Herefordshire,  on  account  of  the  female  catkins,  which,  after  being  picked  tf' 
kilu-dried,  are  used  by  brewers  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  beer,  as  wdl  u  I* 
prc>erving  it.  Hops  vary  in  produce  from  "1  to  '20  cwts.  per  acre ;  from  10  to  U 
cwts.  is  a  favourable  crop.  The  expense  of  forming  new  ground  is  flKqiicfll|l 
little  less  than  £100  ner  a«.*re.  Warm  seasons  with  little  rain  are  required  furftw 
crDps.  Great  heat  alter  rains,  and  high  winds,  are  particularly  dcstmctiTe,  im 
th(^^'  are  exposed  to  numerous  diseases  and  the  ravages  of  many  insects,  so  tlttf 
their  culture  is  both  expensive  and  uncertain. 

Tlie  finer  flavoured  and  light  coloured  hops  are  pressed  into  poelcfis^  or  mrks,* 
comparatively  flne  cloth,  whidi  weigh  about  1^  cwt.  each,  and  are  sold  cbiHlyi* 
theale-brevver.  The  strong  flavoured  and  high  coloured  hops  arc  put  into  A^tf* 
Tcrv  coarse  mat  kind  of  texture,  which  contain  generally  oonblo  Uic  weudit  of  tki 
pockets.  Tliesc  are  used  by  porter  and  small-l:p>r  brewers.  The  fine  flaTOor  or 
aroma  of  hops  does  not  exist  a  year.  Beyond  tuat  time  they  become  oU  hopt;  >■■ 
are  sold  at  a  chea|)er  rate  to  the  porter-brewer.  A  vear  or  two  longer,  and  4* 
bitter  itKt^lf  disappears  ;  and  the  whole  becomes  notuini^  better  than  cha£  '^ 
Nottinghamshire  or  Xorth-clay  hops,  have  the  pre-eminence  in  ranknesSf  toi 
accordingly,  with  a  certain  description  of  buyers,  bear  a  higher  price  than  tbeKetfi 
tliough  tliat  is  not  so  high  as  the  general  price  of  Farnham  hops.  Of  the  Kent  lwp<» 
the  best  are  thoj-e  grown  near  Caut4;rbury  (**  Art  of  Bretring^^  Lib.  ^f  £«?rjj 
Knowledge).  The  stren/:th  of  hops  is  judged  by  the  thickness  and  solidity  tff  u* 
catkins  ;  and  the  flavour  by  the  smell. 

From  5<>,0(>0  to  60,(1(0  acre*  in  England  are  ocnipietl  with  hop  gardena,  about  one-half  ^^^ 
Kent :  and  an  excise  duty  of  lit^.  8d.  per  cwt.  is  k'vied  upon  their  produce  |45  Geo.  Ill,  fci^^'f!? 
wliich,  however,  nearly  a  ycar'a  credit  is  allowed  by  1  &  S  Wm.  IV.  e.  A3L    TbequaatitifacM'* 
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r  wm%  1b  183S,  49,0«i.7a9  lbs. ;  In  IKK,  41.874,913  lUs. ;  in  1837,  37.295,304  lbs. ;  \n 
mjm  Um.  ;  and  in  1839,  42.898,629  Ibd.    Tbe  amount  of  duty  iu  1839  was  £3.17,488. 

Kare  tzported  to  Hambuiv,  Antwerp,  St  Petersburg,  New  Yurk,  Au«tralia,  and  other 
quantity  lmp<»t«d  is  trifling,  as  the  duty  is  of  a  prohibitory  character. 
bofa  reimportad  are  to  be  deemed  foreign.— (3  dc  4  Wui.  IV.  c.  62,  {  33.) 

EHOUND  (WHITE),  a  common  herb  iMarrubium  vftl^are),  the  leayes 
1  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  They  are  of  a  whitish-gray,  woolly 
BMuand  poeaess  a  faint  odour,  and  a  bitter,  sharp  taste. 
N  (n.  Come.  Ger.  Horn)  is  distinguished  from  oone  by  being  soft,  tough, 
aiparent,  and  susceptible  of  being  cut  and  pressed  into  a  variety  of  forms ; 
M  which  fit  it  for  being  emnloyea  in  tumeiV,  for  knife-handles,  and  in  the 
itore  of  combe,  snuffboxes,  lanterns,  and  other  articles.  The  horns  of  tho 
ly  sheep,  and  other  animals  are  largely  used  for  these  purposes  ;  and  be- 
ite  obtained  in  this  country,  about  ^,000  cwts.  arc  annually  imported  from 
two- thirds  of  which  are  entered  for  home  consumption.  The  horns  of  goats 
!p  are  preferred  from  their  being  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  those 
animals. 

NBEAM,  an  indigenous  British  tree  {Carpintts  hetuhts)^  common  in 
In  appearance  it  is  graceful,  resembling  the  beech.    Its  wood  is  tough, 
I  soitea  for  tool-handles,  cogs,  and  for  otner  purposes  in  which  strength  is 
I ;  but  it  is  coarse,  and  unfit  for  cabinet  work. 

5E,  a  noble  quadruped  {Eyuus  cabaUus\  whose  beauty,  strength,  and  doci- 
«  now  connected  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  almost  all  the  pur- 
life.  The  horse  is  strictly  herbivorous.  His  stomach  is  comparatively 
od  he  eats  often.  He  sleeps  very  little,  and  frequently  standing.  The 
led  for  work  when  about  3  V^aJ^  old.  The  horse  lives  for  2U  years,  but 
B  capable  of  much  work  after  15.  The  age  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
1  the  eighth  year  ;  after  which  he  is  said  to  be  ^  past  mark."  In  old  ani- 
ywever.  the  gums  shrink  firom  the  teeth,  which  are  left  very  long,  and 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

one  is  vastly  modified  in  his  form  and  character  by  the  physical  condi- 
be  coantries  in  which  he  is  naturalized.  The  pony  of  Norway  or  of  tho 
ds  of  Scotland  and  the  huge  horse  of  the  plains  present  extremes  of 
,  and  size ;  while,  ftgain.  these  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
rm  and  agile  shape  displayed  by  those  fed  on  the  arid  plains  and  scanty 
of  warmer  countries.  To  the  iutermixturo  of  tho  last  with  the  former  the 
1  term  blood  is  applied.  Importations  of  them  anciently  took  place  from 
id  Barbary ;  and  at  a  later  period  from  Arabia.  The  African  and  Arabian 
kceordingly,  have  given  their  characters  to  the  blood-horse  of  England  and 
nerable  varieties.  **  The  animal  in  which  this  effect  of  blood  is  the  most 
ble  is  the  English  race-horse.  For  the  combination  of  speed  with  the  ne- 
itren^h,  this  creature  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  He  forms,  however,  a 
itificial  creation,  admirably  suited  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  not  other* 
srving  of  cultivation,  except  from  this,  that  it  is  the  stallions  of  this  race 
tfaine  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  hunter  is  perhaps 
t  race  of  horses  known.  It  combines  the  blood  of  the  Arabian  and  other 
tbe  South  and  Blast  with  the  powerful  form  of  tho  horses  of  the  N.  of 
in  a  much  happier  proportion  than  the  race-horse.  From  the  hunter  down* 
I  the  races  wnere  no  mixture  of  southern  blood  can  be  traced,  the  grada* 
\  innumerable.  It  is  in  this  class  that  our  road  horses  and  hackneys,  the 
■ployed  in  our  coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  nay,  often  in  the  mere 
fbeavy  draught,  are  contained.  It  forms  the  most  numerous  class  of  horses 
mntiry.  But  a  large  proportion  is  bad,  having  lost  the  hardiness  and 
of  iJie  native  race,  without  having  arrived  at  the  speed  and  other  qualities 
■feeding.  The  remaining  class  of  norses  consists  of^those  in  which  no  mix- 
I  ?«ry  sii^t  one,  of  stranger  blood  is  found.  These  are  the  ponies  of  our 
If,  or  the  larger  norses  of^the  plains"  {Low*$  Agriculture),  Of  the  last, 
termed  cart  or  farm  horses,  the  most  commonly  enumerated  breeds 
Iw  Old  English  black  horse^  of  very  large  size,  chienv  bred  in  the  midland 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Stam>rdshire  ;  2.  The  Clydesaalo,  or  breed  of  the 
Una  of  Scotland  ;  3.  The  Cleveland  Bay,  the  origin  of  the  better  kind  of 
ne,  bred  over  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Durhiun  ;  and  4.  The  Suffolk 

0  termed  fh>m  its  punchy  form. 

kotM  where  speed  alone  is  required,  the  chest  must  not  be  too  broad  ;  but 

1  in  which  we  require  the  power  of  active  motion,  or,  in  technical  language. 
Nttbined  with  enourance,  Uiere  should  be  a  sufficient  breadth  of  chesty  ana 
1.  ibflnfore.  is  what  is  desired  in  the  hackney  and  hunter.    In  the  farm- 
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horse  the  chest  should  be  broad,  becaase  in  the  farm-horso  we  require  the  pown  of 
draught,  and  not  of  speed.  The  chest  of  the  horse  behind  the  shoulders  moald  be 
deep;  his  back,  when  we  look  for  stren^h,  without  sacrificing  this  to  men  speed, 
should  be  short;  the  ribs  should  approach  near  to  the  poWis,  as  indicating itre8|tiL 
thoueh  if  speed  alone  be  required,  tnis  point  may  be  sacrificed.  The  foro  arm  m 
hind  leg  to  the  joints  should  be  muscular,  and  below  the  joints  tendinoos.  Tbe 
trunk  suould  bo  barrel-shaped,  but  somewhat  elliptical,  and  gently  enlarging  fr«i 
the  breast  backward."    {Ibid.) 

The  demand  for  horses  for  the  saddle,  for  carriairefl,  and  for  theheaTicr  liboontf 
CTcry  kind  is  very  great.  They  are  mostly  produced  on  ordinary  fiurms ;  but  the iim- 
horse  and  the  finer  animals  for  the  saddle  are  bred  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  A  cooakt' 
able  number  of  blood  horses  are  also  reared  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  ridi  gnzing 
counties  of  Meath  and  Roscommon  ;  they  are  smaller  and  clumsier  than  i£t  £■<• 
lish,  but  strong  and  hardy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best  leapers  in  tbe  mA 

There  are  not  any  documents  from  which  the  number  of  horses  kept  in  tUi 
country  can  be  ascertained.  The  elements  for  such  a  computation,  which  ona 
were  very  complete,  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  much  less  so  throogk  tbe 
repeal  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  such  as  are  nsed  for  Tariona  employments,  lb 
ArQuecn  estimates  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  2,ll8,id5,  but  tUtm 
consider  an  ezaffgcration.  The  exportation  of  horses  has  of  late  years  groin  iw 
importance.    The  quantity  imported  is  inconsiderable. 

The  principal  repositories  in  London  for  the  sale  of  horses  by  jpoblie  aoetioiir 
private 
Jiaxaar. 
Aldridge 
Grosvcnor  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

There  are  few  sources  of  in^»tcr  annoyance,  both  to  the  Inijrer  and  tbe  MDer  of  the  hont.  9m 
disputcii  witli  regard  to  toumineft.  **  That  hone  is  eound  In  whom  there  U  no  diuue,  vk  Mf 
alteration  of  structure  in  any  part  which  impairs,  or  is  likely  to  impeir,  his  natoral  umMw*' 
That  horse  is  unsound  tliat  labours  under  disease,  or  that  has  some  alteration  of  stnirtige  tktf 
does  Interfere,  or  h  lilcely  to  interfere,  with  his  natunU  nsefblDen.**  **  In  the  puivhase  of  siM*> 
the  buyer  usiiuUy  receives,  embodied  in  the  receipt,  what  is  termed  a  warnuUf,  It  ibooid  ka 
thus  expressed : — 

**  Received  uf  A  D  forty  pounds  for  a  gray  mare,  warrantod  only  five  years  old,  soand.  faefino 
vice,  nnd  quiet  to  rido  and  drive.  •*  C  IX" 

**  A  receipt  including  merely  the  word  *  warrantod/  extends  only  to  soundness.— '  m 
sound '  extends  no  further;  the  a^e,  freedom  from  vice,  and  quietness  to  ride  anddrire, 
be  specinlly  nnmciL  This  wnrrmty  extends  to  every  cause  of  unsoundneM  that  can  bed( 
or  that  iurlfs  in  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  sole,  and  to  every  vicious  habit  which  tb« 
litis  kithortu  sliown.  To  e9tal)li«Ii  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  l>e  enabled  to  niun  tk 
or  recover  tlic  price,  tMc  purchaser  must  prow  that  tt  v^u  unsound  cr  HcUmslp  dispmi  ^ 
timf  qfsaU,  In  case  r>f  cough,  the  horse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough  previous  to  the  ptfc^ 
or  as  he  was  led  liomc,  or  an  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  stables  of  the  purchaser.  Couj{h««t 
on  the  following  mominx,  will  not  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is  poMihle  that  ne  might  have  cus^n" 
by  chan^  of  stalilim;."  * '  No  price  will  imply  a  warrantjf,  or  bo  equivalent  to  one ;  thcK  sMi^ 
an  express  tearrantjf."  "  The  warranty  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale.  A  warranty,  orsfit' 
mise  to  warrant  the  horse,  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale,  is  InvmlM."  **  A  virnrif 
after  the  sale  is  invalid,  for  it  is  given  without  any  legal  considovtion.  In  order  to  compkH** 
purchase,  there  must  ho  a  transfer  of  the  animal,  or  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  or  th«  p*}*^ 
of  camest-monoy :  the  least  sum  will  suffice  for  earnest.  No  verbal  promise  to  buy  or  to  id  ' 
binding  without  one  of  these."  "  Where  there  is  no  warranty,  an  action  mav  be  broajdrt  «  ^ 
ground  of  fraud,  but  this  in  very  difficult  to  bo  maintained,  and  few  poMihlV  will  haisrd  it JJ 
will  be  noecMary  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the  defect,  and  that  the  purchMrr  «as  hayoiP 
upon  by  his  faltn)  representation  ;  and  that,  ton,  in  a  caiic  in  which  a  pcnon  of  ordinary  diCi** 
spoction  might  have  l»een  imposed  upon."— (TA^  Horse,  Lib.  of  Useful  Knote.,  p.  361-J6S.) 

The  repositories  in  Londrin  and  other  great  towns  for  the  periodical  sale  of  horses  bj  sn(4i** 
are  of  great  conviniience  to  the  seller,  who  can  at  once  get  rid  of  a  horse  with  whiefa  he  •*'*••' 
part,  and  who  is  relieved  from  the  nuisance  or  fear  of  having  it  returned  on  account  of  thebns* 
uf  the  warruntv,  because  in  these  places  only  two  davs  are  salowed  for  the  trial,  and  if  ihcMia*' 
i»  not  returneti  within  tliat  pcrio<1,  he  cannot  be  returned  afterwards.  They  are  alM  conwo** 
to  the  puroha-*er,  who  can  thus  soon  And  a  horse  tliat  will  suit  him,  and  which,  trim  thbraB^ 
tion  as  t<i  the  returning  of  the  animal,  he  will  obtain  20  or  9U  per  Ci-nt.  below  the  dcakr^  yric» 

Assessed  Taxes  an  Ilnrscs  in  Drifain.—JIonca  And  so  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  munbir  «f 
for  riding,  or  drawing  carriages.  such  horses.  £  ••  *■ 

Race-horses,  each JW  • 

Horses  let  for  hire  without  paying  por.' 

horse  duty,  each 1  ■  ' 

Ilorses  rode  by  butchen  in  their  trade,     .  . 
fifh  I  I  ' 

Where  two  only  are  kept,  the  eecond  at  0  !•  • 
Ilurses  for  riding,  not   exceeding  tbt 

height  of  13  hands,  each 1  '  ' 

Other  horses  and  mules  Id  hands  bigb.        . 

.     each 0^  • 

,mmli  Excmptiani,-^nonm  nsed  for  the  poipoi"  * 


No. 

1  Ka<h  HnrM^ 

No. 

K«ih  Hoi*... 

\.i. 

tA-h  H.  lar. 

£  s.  d. 

£   ».  d. 

£     Jl.   d. 

I 

1  H  0 

B 

2  1!»  () 

15 

3  3  9 

2 

2  7  3 

9 

3  0  9 

16 

3  3  9 

3 

2  12  3 

10 

3  3  « 

17 

3  4  0 

4 

2  15  0 

11 

3  3  0 

18 

3  4  6 

A 

9  15  9 

12 

3  3  (; 

19 

3  5  0 

6 

S  18  0 

13 

3  3  9 

80 

3  6  0 

7 

S  19  9  14 

3  3  9 
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diy  or  by  nmrket-gBrdeoen  in  their*    or  lierdaman,  wliere  onlj  one  ancli  hone  ta 

a.  I    kept. 

net  ocoulonany  used  for  drawing  bur- 1  Hor»e  used  for  the  purpose  of  ridins,  or  of 

drawing  any  carriage   not   chargooole  with 
duty,  by  any  clergyman  (including  diaaenten), 

ttY.  provided  the  person  claiming  tlw  exemption 

Miortheparpoeeofridlng.  orof  draw-  keep  onlv  one  such  horse,  and  have  an  in- 
come, whether  arising  from  his  ccdniastical 
appointment  or  otherwise,  under  j^lSO  per 
annum. 
Mares  kept  for  the  tote  purpose  of  breeding. 
Horses  kept  by  licensed  postmasters  may  be  used 
for  husMUidnr,  and  for  drawing  fad,  manure, 
com,  or  fodder,  free  from  duty. 


r  let  for  drawing,  for  hire  or  profit,  if 
d  for  drawing  any  carriage  chargeable 

[tot  the  purpose  of  riding,  or  of  draw- 
'  earriage  not  chargeable  with  duty,  by 
iMDt  of  a  fiurm  at  a  rack-rent  under 
er  annum,  provided  the  person  claim- 
eseaiption  keep  onlv  one  such  horse, 
va  no  income  exceemng  jb'lOU  per  an- 
MD  any  other  source. 
ad  for  riding  by  any  bailiir,  shepherd. 


BDBALEBS  in  LondoD  and  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  assessed  in  pay> 
an  annual  duty  of  £25  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  £12 :  10.  Exemp- 
Pearsons  who  only  sell  horses  bred  by  tnemselves  or  kept  as  farming-stock 
8  months. 

SE-POWER,  the  dynamical  unit  employed  to  express  the  force  of  the 
Dffine,  18  estimated  at  33,000  avoirdupois  pounds  weight,  raised  one  foot 
a  minute ;  being  a  force  equal  to  that  which  the  aTerage  strength  of  a  horse 
iered  capable  of  exerting.  *^  There  hare  been  different  estimates  as  to  the 
rer  of  horses,  and  it  is  now  considered  that^  taking  the  most  advantageous 

usinn^  horse-power,  the  medium  power  of  that  animal  is  equal  to  about 
!».  raised  one  foot  nigh  per  minute.  However,  the  other,  33,000  lbs.,  is 
I  the  standard,  and  is  what  is  meant  when  a  horse-power  is  spoken  of.  In 
tog  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  with  that  of  horses  applied  to  do  the  same 
)  must  TO  remembered  that  the  enjdne  horse-power  is  33,000  lbs.  raised  one 

minute,  the  real  horse-power  onlv  22,000  lbs.;  and  that  the  engine  will 
Measingly  for  24  hours,  while  the  norse  works  at  that  rate  oidy  8  hours, 
line  works  three  times  as  long  as  the  horse,— hence,  to  do  the  same  work  in 
I  an  engine  of  one  horse-power,  4'5  horses  would  be  required.  The  power 
1  may  be  estimated  at  l-6th  of  the  real  power  of  ahorse,  or  4400  lbs.  raised 
jper  minute.'* — {Hugo  Reid  on  the  Steam-Engine.) 

SE-RADISH,  the  pungent  root  of  the  Cocfuearia  armoracia,  a  perennial 
munon  in  moist  places.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment,  and  is  besides  an  ar- 
the  materia  medica. 

[£RY.  This  manufacture  may  be  held  to  date  its  origin  from  the  intro- 
of  the  stocking-frame,  the  first  machine  successfully  used  in  England  for 
ling  hand-labour  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  It  was  invented  by  the 
iUiam  Lea  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  so  early  as  the  vear  1589  ;  and 
its  value  and  importance  were  not  at  first  understood,  ana  a  considerable 
peed  before  its  produce  superseded  the  trunk-hose  then  worn,  the  impulse 
•  gave  to  trade  was  sensibl^r  felt  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  ;  and  by 
ore  were  about  660  frames  in  Britain,  aJSbrding  employment  to  1200  work- 
loeeessive  improvements  were  afterwards  devised  :  tuck-ribs  were  invented 
about  which  time  also  cotton  was  first  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
id  in  1759,  Jedediah  Strutt  obtained  his  patent  for  Derby  ribs;  but  no  very 
■able  improvement  was  communicated  to  Lea's  invention  until  latelv,  when 
[•frames  with  a  rotatory  action,  and  worked  by  steam-power,  were  Drought 

wimties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  are  the  chief  seats  of  tho 
store  in  this  country;  in  the  nrst,  woollen  hosiery  is  the  principal  branch, 
mmd,  cotton,  and  in  the  third,  silk.  Woollen  nose  are  also  made  on  a 
Bble  scale  in  Wales,  and  at  Hawick,  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ly  comparative  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  hosiery  manufacture,  but  there 
M  a  doubt  that  the  homo  trade  has  been  very  greatly  increased  vfrithin  the 
r  years.  Of  the  present  extent  and  value  of  the  manufacture,  perhaps  tho 
[mate  is  that  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Felkin  of  Nottingnam.  This 
an  calculates  the  value  of  cotton  hosiery  annually  made  at  £880,000,  that  of 
mt  £870,000,  and  that  of  silk  at  £241,000.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
pi  manuflELCtured  yearly  at  3,510,000  dozens,  and  in  the  production  of  these 
e  used  4,584,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  value  £153,000;  140.000  lbs.  of  raw 
06  £91,000;  and  6,318,000  lbs.  of  English  wool,  value  £316,000:  making 
1  value  of  the  materials  £560,000,  which  are  ultimately  converted  into  the 
jMble  value  of  £  1 ,991 ,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  emploved  is  73^. 
yd  and  floating  capital  invested,  taking  tho  machines  at  tneir  working 
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-..:■.  ■na*  >  ul«  ff'i  T.i-^i  rz'.'.i.  ia  ^1I<  a::d  machinerv for  weparift 
V  -.  ..  --.  1.1: -.^ -■--:_  t'.-r  •'  :lxri^ir■::aI  in  frame s£*i4.V»00;floiin 
■i  l:^  .:  -■.::.:«  .'-  V-*  -••  :  t.j.z:'-z  «:::*:  ia  hosiery,  £:fi<),i)00.  T« 
: :.  ..:.  :.:  ■ .  .-  :—*■■■.••::  Til '1=.-:^:  i-f  fltcitinje  capital,  £l,050ji)( 
-.  -  •"-..■^■,  ■  :■.  • ":  ■•  f.*-r.  .1  .-i-ir. 'I.  p.  C-i*^u  In  I  his  estimate,  howw 
i_  T-i^—  .-  r.i :  -  r  '.i-  -i--f  .:  -.iV  ft-vkiii^s  kiuitcd  by  wires,  whk 
...    .  p.,  -  ...  ^ ^_    .   ■  —  ■  ;"■■■■•    -i  5- .' ."i.T>;  1::"^'! !?. 

"*•      :  -7  .:'   :  :.l:  ■ "    :   "  ■--?    J..-.  . :*  :* :  l..«:iry  exponod  can  be  stated, as « 

■L-     n-;-  :"-T  rl  :~:t    :  . :  i-.  '^'—  r:.».i  i^s  c.-TTon-lave  aud  a  Tariety  of  artie 

. : .  ."    :     :  -i :    :'  "  -ili  ..-^r^.,^-  :~  iL-i  itl:.^  d->.\anpd  ralue  of  the  Whole  bei 

1:  -L-  i    /' »    "       "-    ■  -.:  r-  _r  _~:!r  r^ «?•::::  :o  :-jl::ve  ihat  of  lato  years  ill 

.    -  L— :-  :■  ■  :.-■  "   "  ":  i.:' ir:-:-:    Ti.^^p:  Jw;J•VJp5^^^Jlg^.^Jl0n^es),O1^ 

•       ■     :.-.  .    .>  .  .:.-•■_  1  ■«••;.  M  .^r  =j.- irV-nrvr*  ha^o  now  to  puatainiot 

-1.   :'   -:■-.:  -.-1:^1;       -i-j  rr.-.i-il  sen  of  iho  German  oottei- 

-  -  ;>  .:-.-.  ..  :  ^:'  :..-":  .Tr  f:  ■ill  £f  ar.i  Si's.'kf  are  made  nith  Lad 
-:.-'.  !_-.  •.  ;  :r  • '■  _  :  ii".  ■  -  i'./  .2:  l::i'.i  Bri:i*:h  cood?  from  their  B 
L  •.  : .  •■  .—  .:  <-  '■."'  ;■  i^?.  --':■  -irlT-i  ih^si  even  to  be  enioreJ  fore 
?.:;:-  :  .■-•.-.•  ^: .:  ■ .  ir . r  T-i;  .r«;  i  i ::;.  ; : .? •  j-^r  cent.  The follo\%ing is i£t2 
I.  ;  -  -.:•:.  -L :■.■-.•::.".  z  fT  ■.'i-z.:?  a£  i  ?-.-:k=  ■:' f.^reign  manufacture irnpn 
i^  ^  : :.  .>.'-  -. .  r  i  i .-  :■.  i^ izi: : .  1  —  -:j..>.  : f  lie  i^e  vears  to  oih  January  IWO 

"■n\-  :s?.-*.  fvr".  i<."v         isa 

■'..-...-  'i..-  ?■- r:         £•-»*»        !:•  ..V*        3i«.»?i        4SM 

V    :■-.■:    •.    >..-?.-..T  -ra.-*  :j_-.:  .T-fJi*  ai..v-'  12.470        w.i' 

■.   :  ■.       :.'^:   t  ■;  _.rfi  :t  :.:■:  >lx  ~  =i-::fa.*i:irvp?  in  cotton  hosiery  aii 
:-  -   ■  • :  ;■  :.  v'.-i:.-  -.  7  . .  ^  n::*  . '  vrxc-:-?  riii  by  xh^'ro.  and  the  creator  prupon 
•  ■     :    : .  :■  - :    :   i  ■.  :r  :•:  iT^i : ;  :  * :  :•.  <  "f  ;"-•?  maioriai  in  thai  department  of 
--i:    -'•:■     ■  .-■•>.     It.  .-. ::  --*:i>:-;ry  »:..■-•«,  the  co*t  of  lal-vcr  conslitt 

!.-  ::_  :  •  -  r>  :  r  -.  vii-".-  :  -.':-.?  •■j.'.i..  w:^>  in  wo-.-lUa?  it  doesnoteic 
:■-■:•::•.•.  .  .  -  v  _r:...  =-  ■.:.;  :r  '.-.n.-L  :*  =:i'.i  smaller,  h  d-.v5  not  app 
>r  .1:  ..  :  r.;'  r..  :-i:  r  ii^iu:'i --..irvr?  of  wiK-Uca  and  silk  hosiery  have 
'.:-    ■;■:.-.   r. : . :.  1  ::■  11 : .  r. ..t".  r-.f  ilr>*  as  :>-•.•>»'  of  c\^::oa. 

'.:.    -  r-  ■■    ■;.  1  :■.-■.  r:  1^  :.  I'r  iv^r.i.^.  :he  ho>iorT  maa7.fac!iire  has  grown 
<■■  ■  ■.:■._■'    •    .  -v ::.._;  J.  y  i  r  :   • : : .  r..  a  l  ;  is  or.e  of  ihoso  iha:  h.is  made,  and  is  m 

-  .:.  -:  'T  ;. T  ^r  ^i  -  :'.i:*rir:  .:  V:r. >r.  ~  1  UCcTe,"  say?  he,  "  atthismonK 
'■.  :  '.-  'r\7j..<  :'  >^\..>  ir^  -i"..'::"  :r-?y  J."»  r.-.t  oxooed  in  number  thoK 
:     '        ~r.     -    .-.   :•  •      ■.  .         ■;  --.;-*.  ..-i',  p. '■;.^ 

:-.    \  .  J. '.  ■,:.'.  "T.  7.1'  ':•       v:    i  ■•  .^s- '.  w-.::;  o::o  i.r  I'.to  mastf,  used  fwcar 

:•.■.  ■.  .\  V:^  VvK.  A  :  j.-^  '  :r:.--r-.  r  l-.:..u  ti'r;*.*,  e-.«mnjouly  made  into  towrf 
1  i I  i ■  S-  ^ ■  >  :'  VY  1 :' K  :"• ".  l\ ' K V .  : ': .-  1  iv.  ;<  in  Nort h  A rii. 'rica  praii ted t« : 
i'..  .:*■•.*<  jv«y  i..z-.:*:y.  V>.-:  *•■.::■.  :Ar.;s  vf  these  lands  were  novt-r  veijrt' 
:.\.:;r  "y  .i.-- ;.i.  I"-.y  trvr:-  ix-.r^.d  :>  o-!2i»rehend  all  districts  in  which f 
*".:.:i-.-.:-i  :':.■:  *-  ir:;  .:  1:  v  >:t».\\z:  ^^:■■.:!:  Li:s:::!ir^»?  it  sw.it  crs  into  iludson'sBi 
■  -:  >:-.  .-.  :>.;  •.::...•..  rr  =:.■'.:  V-.:vv.vr.  :*-:>  as^-.viaTi.'n  and  the  Nonh-wost  Compi 
:r.  ".  •'_"..  1:  .■■i:r.:s  .1.  'ji.:.i  :•  vr  rTii:orslv.p  cv.-r  the  whole  of  British  America,* 
:r  ■  •:\>:\::. :.  ■ :' :'.-:  Sr '.:'.-*{  r r .  v:r. ; ■:<  •-■r  co v-. r.'.r.'.i :.: -s. 

i'."»  :  -T.:  r;.  •  rr-  ♦  •    .  -  r:-  ^  Tvin    f ::--  cr.j:  .•.:;:ril  jLtir:  oi  X.  Antorii.'a.    Litthp* 
"~a:  :::  >a*  ^^ .-  ■  vr.-;.  i.. :-:'.:  s  .:.■■..:  i  "^.v-  firt  ..f  ::  {l-j  a  «.:in'..^:e  jO iii.lHn^ 


^.i.rji:  r.  :-a:  t-. .-:  ;  -.r.  .-::*;:•  ir.  .j/.r.;.".-.  ,.5  »-.:!■  *:iri:r.tf  i:>  rlc-^ur.  .KiTtiiV^ 
\* '.^.i  S.  rurt.  ^. ■*.-%:-.  >  :  ■.-«■■  I  w.:V.  **.-  :«.  ^-l  a:  *i*rr*I  p!ac«>  ir-Ti.  cipp-r-r.  Irtw.  * 
jr.  i  ^ii:  t.\«i  N>.-  lijK  v.. -.  .■  .  ; ^:  :-.  jr-. ?,":  w.-il-.h  cf  th*  o^untry  csizi;-L>t!(  in  i}.*fiff-b« 
i-  TTj"-..  i*^i  t^.-t  .■  »^  ."-.  i.n-  '.'•  .  \  r.:.  :.Y,\'i  /.-/■:  ^.f  iraftc.  Iniie-Tl.  th*  iniorii'vrii* 
c:v '.-.-•.■»'.  A*  t:'.-  ■>  :::r  :'.»-.  a  ^...:  v.^z-zr  ■.:-  !.  »  :V.  j*-.rh..p!«.  tht  t-:ik.vp;iiin  of  adi<riet»! 
:* .  K.<i  \i:\\T  ■  1..  vv  \V:;:  .,.-.  %%  .  .;.  »..,  *  ;.«  Vx  tl".  l\T.:|»ir.y  to  l.>nf  :>olkirVi.  awibl* 
ire  !?:■-•  f  rr-.  . :  j  Y.  :r  r...-  *.::..-.-  r  :.     Ua  r  h  i^-Vir.:*  i-f  the  coa<t  an-  cliu-flv  EsiiinUHUi 

pT  W'.  :*  •.*  K";  i>"i:  1.  ».;■  ;r.-.  rx'!  :r.  I'T-  .  ir  i  r\->?vv>::  ^tho  r.ion.-p  .|y  ,.f  th#  ftirtnJ 
t*"  -  ■  '■-  ^'-  ^r«.  :•  •  V*  :?• .  .  :-\  ,;:r»  :\ .  r  <•'  i.';t.  v.:::..  r  -.i*  i\<\ii!-\\-:  ho^wi  to  which  nary  ti»» 
'  f  l»r:v«:.  :-*  :c  •  .rv  a*.  -^  ::"<?  *-: ;  c:«rl.  Ti:.-  s.;  rim.-  liifiVfl-'n  !?■  \o?:^l  -u  a  l»  ■arJft** 
i/  a  iT  V.  -:  r.  ]■. ;  .;:_^ - : .  \ : r-v  r,  ar  ;  *».* i—  di-\  .■:  r^.  » to  h^A  thvir  «;:jr.>  ;n  Lond'>a.  A) 
•!'.• :  ^  *crT  r.  aj ;  .  .r::  i  '.  \  :V.:;:i.  I. a*  :!:(?*•.:;••  r:-  :.-..'.vrcif  i^f  all  iho  .<^rt.\r.itrits.  andi'*'* 
l'\  ■  01.1  0  u-::S.  <:r.\:-  >;■.!  •  f  :!.e  jt::  .li>al  'rH-vr*  in  o.ich  ili^triit.  «ho  m^^■t  him  ■*«• 
I  :•  :•  iluriri  I  i>  sv'.::i .'.  1  :;."*  of  ir>i%v:i.r.  li.t  ar:irj  i  ffio-.Tj  cirsi?!  of  ohii  f  fiiCliW^.  a*" 
»l.  r:  l:a*  cJ-irjc  01  MV-.ril  p  :x;s.  .^jtmii  rn:  a:  \  ?.»-.  riLtry  tnni^T*,  ar-l  of  cltrL^.     Tt*to 


Mi-o««  Fort,  at  the  .••.  cxtivtiiiiy  of  IIuiIk^ti'si  llav.  prvHiU-s  ovoraU  tlio  countrv  Ut»v«nlWi 
and  tb«  Canadian  lakes.    I'ngaTa  n^y,  at  the  vxtcricr  cutrancv  \ji  IIu«U>d'i  Strait,  cosbu 
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Hon  for  ooll«eting  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Labrador,  chiefly  conalsthig  of  oil 
Mai  and  porpoiae.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the  transactions  carried  on  in  the  Canadas. 
ha  Company  nave  important  stations  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  particularly 
aeourcr  on  the  Columhta,  though  the  territory  on  that  river  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutes.    [Funa.] 

ompany's  vessels,  carrying  out  the  stores  to  Hudson's  Bar,  sail  from  London  on  the  1st 
as  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  August,  when  the  navigation  becomes  open.  They  then 
beir  cargoes,  which  remain  in  store  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season ;  when 
I  Uwy  receive  furs  and  other  article  which  have  been  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
ee  their  voyage  to  l^f^nd,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  September.  The  ships  employed 
•de  of  the  western  territory  leave  the  Thames  in  November,  and  sail  round  Cape  Horn. 

•  smploTS  4  or  6  ships  yearly.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  this  country  Li  about 
SWhue  that  of  furs  and  other  articles  exported  varies  from  about  £35,000  to  £70.000. 
iBREDWEIGHT,  the  chief  British  measure  of  weight  for  bulky  articles, 
8  112  lbs.  aToirdupois. 

QBANDAGE,  the  commission  given  to  a  shipshusband,  or  managing  owner. 
*OTHEC  is  a  lien  or  security  over  some  piece  of  property,  the  custody  of 
ioes  not  pass  to  the  holder  of  the  security,  but  remains  witn  the  proprietor 
article.  The  term  is  employed  only  when  the  property  is  moveable.  In 
d,  the  real  securitv  which  the  landlord  has  for  his  rent,  over  the  produce  of 
or  the  furniture  01  a  house,  is  called  a  hypothec.  The  laws  of  this  counti^ 
gtve  encouragement  to  a  species  of  security  which  carries  so  slight  an  indi> 
)f  its  existence,  and  admits  so  many  opportunities  for  fraud.  There  can 
r  be  said  to  be  any  tacit  hypothecs  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  those 
ted,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  conventional  ones  are  recognised,  are  in 
I  of  a  security  taken  over  a  ship,  or  over  a  cargo,  for  necessaries  on  a 
[Bottomry.  Respondentia.]  In  France,  where  these  securities  admit 
( registered,  they  are  more  generally  acknowledged. 

I. 

IB  extendvely  used  for  a  varietj  of  economical  purposes,  such  as  cooling 
,  packiuj^  salmon,  and  as  an  inffredient  in  some  confections.    In  warm 

•  It  is  prized  as  a  luxury  ;  and  in  Bengal  and  other  hot  countries,  artificial 
tre  regularly  used  for  its  manufacture.    Of  late  years,  however,  the  practice 

0  adopted  of  shipping  it  from  cold  to  warm  countries.    In  September  1833, 
of  solid  ice,  shipped  at  Boston,  was  discharged  at  Calcutta.    The  price 

!h  it  was  onerea  was  3d.  per  Id.,  while  the  native  ice  could  not  be  sold 
d.  It  was  packed  in  solid  masses,  within  chambers  of  double  planking, 
layer  of  refuse  tan  or  bark  between  them  ;  but  the  Americans  expected,  bv 
Bd  methods  of  packing,  to  lower  the  price  of  future  consignments  one-hali. 
tole 

etiels  with  similar  cargoes 
s  United  States  to  Brazil  and  other  countries, 
the  use  of  the  fisheries  Is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  and 
!Veof.  a.  May  10, 1828. 
IjAND,  a  large  volcanic  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  lat.  63*  23' 

•  SS*  N.,  and  long.  13*20'  and  24"  31' W.  Area.  38,230  square  miles.  Popu- 

iO/HK).    It  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  a  stifbsamtmann  or 

« is  appointed  every  five  years. 

pact  of  Iceland  is  rugged,  barren,  and  highly  ropnlsive,— fire  and  ice  seeming  ever  con- 
ad  vet  ever  contending  for  the  mastery.  **  It  looks  almost  like  the  fragment  of  some 
WM  that  has  alone  escaped  destruction,  confirming  the  opinion  which  regards  it  as  a  por- 

1  from  Uie  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  expansive  energies  of  fire."  Only  about  one-n:nth  part 
tad,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  chains  of  naked  mountains  of  ice.  called  jukuU,  or 
iyt  rendered  equally  desobte  by  lava  and  ashes  ejected  from  numerous  volcanoes,  including 
nted  Hekla.  The  island,  though  almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  approaches  in 
Marar  to  pobur  lands ;  trees  seldom  rise  above  10  feet,  and  very  little  com  is  grown.  The 
rvest  la  hay,  tfie  rearing  of  cattle  forming,  with  fishing,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
la  1832,  according  to  Mr  Barrow,  the  live  stock  on  tliis  island  was  fiO,00O  horses,  nearly 
iMt,  and  fiOO.Ono  sheep.  There  are  no  rexuhir  trades  or  manufactures.  **  Every  farmer 
B  carpenter  and  smith,  though  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  clergyman,  by  his 
ddB,  monopolises  the  trade  of  shoeing  horses."  Stockings  and  mittens,  however,  knitted 
Wfin.Bin  liiijiriT  exported ;  the  other  exports  consist  of  wool,  skins,  dried  fish,  oil,  salted 
•IdCT-down,  sulphur,  and  tnllow,  the  latter  being  chiefly  sliipped  from  the  factory  of 
oathe  Bkialflanda  Fiord.  The  imports  are  r>e,  pease,  barley,  salt,  brandy,  iron,  tar, 
Bfodooe,  fishing  lines,  and  cables. 

Wid  Is  divided  into  four  commercial  districts ;— Reikiavik.  Eske  Fiord,  Eyd  Fiord,  and 
Itaiid  abfna  arriving  in  one  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  another.  The  trade  is  mostlv  carried 

•  baiMa,  toovigh  a  few  Britlah  and  Norwegian  vessels  sometimes  pay  the  island  a  visit. 
t  port,  nd  almost  only  town  is  Reikiavik,  lying  on  the  &  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Fax*  Fiord, 
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on  the  8.  W.  coast ;  pop.  7^^-  The  numin,  weifchtt,  and  moMim.  ■«  the  lame  m  tti 
mark.— (£tii».  Cab.  Lib.,  No.  XXVJII..,  Iceland^  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  ItlamU.) 

ICELAND  MOSS,  a  lichen  (Cetraria  Islaudica)  oommon  in  the  N.  a 
and  N.  America,  which  yields  a  nutritive  starchy  substance,  sometimet  < 
to  make  bread  and  gruel.  It  may  be  formed  into  a  paste ;  and  from  its  pom 
mulcent  qualities,  as  well  as  a  bitter  principle,  it  is  eztensiTclY  employed  in ' 
tion  and  other  diseases,  being  regarded  as  a  dietetic  as  well  u  tWapent: 

IMPORTATION.    [Customs  Kboulations.] 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  SEAMEN.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  in  a  vi 
and  unsatirfactory  state.  Parliament  has  noTcr  yet,  except  incidentall] 
upon  this  subject,  probably  from  a  fcding  that  any  legulation  regarding 
did  not  iuToIve  the  abolition  of  the  practice  would  be  very  unpopolai 
this  formidable  exercise  of  the  roval  prorogative  has  no  better  founda 
vague  usage,  sanctioned  by  a  few  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  restricted 
sional  statutes.  There  have  been  many  discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  tbe 
and  its  leesJity  has  often  been  called  in  question.  The  existence  of  tl 
however,  tnough  its  extent  is  very  obscure,  has  beon  held  to  be  acknowl 
the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  the  restrictive  clauses  in  the  statotsi 
exemptions,  which  are  thus  the  only  branch  that  can  be  distinctly  laid  < 
following  is  a  general  statement.  U/,  Persons  above  55  and  under  18, 1 
serving  in  British  merchantmen,  and  able-bodied  landsmen  who  have  j 
sca-sorvice  and  have  not  been  more  than  two  years  attached  to  it  (13  Geo. 
*2d.  For  every  50  tons  of  a  ship  in  the  coal-trade,  one  seaman,  nominai 
master  and  certified  by  a  magistrate  This  exemption  is  annnal,  from  1 
to  Ist  January  (6  &  7  Wm.  III.  c.  18,  §  19).  3d,  Masters  of  vends,  ai 
employed  in  tno  coast-fishery,  according  to  certain  minute  provisions  in  50 
c.  108.  4/A,  Harpooners,  line-managers,  and  boat-steerers  of  vessels  in  t 
sea  whale-fishery  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  S  25). 

By  4  (jco.  IV.  0.  24,  §  4,  all  enrolled  apprentices  were  exempted  from  1 
the  navy.  That  act  was  repealed  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  o.  19,  wnich  is  les 
in  its  enactments,  and  whicn  indeed,  though  professing  to  consolidate  all 
of  the  mercantile  navy,  contains  no  exemptions  frt>m  impressment  in  dire 
The  act  declares  (§  39)  that  **  no  parish  or  voluntary  apprentice  to  the  si 
*?tall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  naval  service  during  tlie  period  of  his  a| 
ship  without  the  consent  of  his  master  :  but  if,  nevertheless,  he  shall  w 
enter  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  snips  of  war,  and  shall  be  allovi 
master  to  continue  therein,"  the  master,  on  intimating  his  consent,  become 
to  the  apprentice's  wages  earned  up  to  the  period  or  the  expiry  of  his  i 
There  are  clauses  for  authorizing  rcgisterea  mariners  to  break  their  m 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  navy,  and  these  also  are  expressed  in  sncS 
if  there  wore  no  such  practice  as  that  of  impressment.  The  whole  statot 
found  abridged  under  tho  head  Seamen. 

INCH,  in  long  measure,  is  the  y'^th  of  tho  foot.  In  this  country  it  was 
subdivided  into  3  barley-corns^  but  now  more  commonly  into  eighths  or  t( 
superficial  measure,  however,  it  is  divided  into  12  lines  or  parts,  each  pu 
seconds,  and  each  second  into  12  thirds.    These  are  callcKi  duodecimals. 

INDIA  (BRITISH).  Under  this  head  we  intend  to  describe  the  territo 
East  India  Company  inllindostaii,  and  tho  adjoining  regions  on  theAriaticc 
noticing  generally  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  native  states  in  those 
which  are  under  British  protection,  as  well  as  tne  few  that  still  remain  iudf 
as  our  possession  (with  trifiing  exceptions  in  favour  of  Sinde  and  some  ] 
powers)  of  the  whole  coast,  from  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  on  the  ¥ 
oxtromity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  tho  E.,  enables  us  to  exercise  a  sort  of  co 
dominion  over  the  whole.  These  regions,  comprising,  vrith  the  foregoing  a 
all  Continental  India,  may  bo  generally  defined  as  extending  from  the  I: 
mountains  on  the  N.  to  (!apo  Comoriu  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  tho  S.,  i 
the  Indus  on  the  W.  to  the  Burmese  territories  on  the  £., — tho  extent  ani 
tion  of  the  whole  being  as  follows  :— 

Anra  in  tqaara  mflci.       ] 

Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  in- )  ^.^  f^f^  * 

cludingthe  acquisitions  from  tho  Burmese  in  1826,  J  oou,uw  e 

States  under  British  protection,*  550,000  4 

Nepaul,  Lahore,  and  other  independent  statos,  177,000  J 

Total,    1,3.57,000  19 


•  BxcIoiiTe  of  the  recent  conqueste  in  (^bul  and  Afghaaistaii. 
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ITk Company's  Settlements  of  Malacca^enaxo,  and  Singapore,  and  ibc  Crown 
Colonj  of  Cbtlon,  commonly  included  in  JBritish  India,  arc  described  under  their 
reneetiTe  heads  ;  while  under  East  India  Company  will  be  found  an  historical, 
pouueal,  and  financial  acconnt  of  that  botly. 

Af  OofrapkiaU  Featurta  </  India  are  distinguished  at  once  by  thoir  grandeur  and  their 
viiMjr.  It  it,  ae  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world.  It«  vast  plains  present  the  double 
*" '' ,  the  loxurlant  foliage,  and  even  the  burning  deserts  of  the  tomd  xone ;  the  lower  heights 


•n  nricbcd  bj  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates ;  the  upper  steeps  of  the  Uimmaleh 
■ndothed  vlui  the  vast  pine  formts  of  the  north ;  while  the  highest  ymnaclos  are  buried  beneath 
AtMipstnal  snows  of  the  arctic  sone. 

ns  nudn  body  as  it  were  of  India,— the  chief  scene  of  her  matchless  fertility,— Is  composed  of 

•  HiiB,  otending  along  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to  west,  between  the  Dmfimapootm  and  the 

Utaii  iDd  rsachuig  in  point  of  latitude  from  the  great  chahi  of  the  lliinmalch  to  the  high  table- 

■sJ  of  the  Soothem  Peninsula.    It  thus  possesses  a  length  of  about  12(K)  miles,  with  an  avL-rage 

Midlk  of  fnok  30O  to  4<lO.    With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great 

Ijwref  China,  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  most  fertile  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    Of  this 

pwial  character  of  the  Indian  plain,  the  province  of  Hongal  presents  the  most  complete  and 

i^ttwouunple,— no  fuurt  of  it  being  diversiilw!  with  a  single  rock  or  even  a  hillock.  The  Ganges 

innniroagh  it  a  eontinually  widening  stream,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  groat 

tirtth  its  fertilising  inundation.    From  this  deep,  rich,  wull-wutered  soil,  the  sun  awakens 

Mt  nnrfvaUed  power  of  vegetation,  and  makeit  it  one  ratire  tield  of  waving  grain.    Bahar, 

^■p  the  current,  has  the  same  general  aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight 

g  iM.flM;  but  Allahabad,  hi^er  stUl,  is  mostly  low,  worm,  and  fmitful,  exactly  like  Benffal. 

yft  of  the  liver,  the  provinces  of  Oudo  and  Roliiicund,  sloping  grailuully  upwards  to  the  moun- 

■■■t  fl^Joy  a  more  cool  and  salubrious  climate,  and  display  in  profusion  the  most  valuable  pro- 

2^mh  of  AibIa  and  Europe.    Here  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  teniiinates,  and  is  succeeded  by 

(weftht  Jumna,  more  elevated,  and  neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite  »o  fertile.    The  Doab, 

irtlRltoiy  between  the  two  rivers,  requires  in  many  places  artificial  irrigation.    Its  woods,  how- 

**tiw  more  luxuriant ;  while  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter  permits  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 

^Mu  gnUn  to  be  raised,  and  the  stunmer  is  sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  one  of  rice.    Tu  the  sou^  of 

mima^  and  along  the  course  of  its  tributary  tlie  Chumbul,  the  ground  is  broken  by  eminences, 

Msedhw  from  the  hills  of  Malwa  and  Ajmero ;  while,  even  amid  its  most  level  tracts,  insulated 

Mi,  wnh  perpendicuhtf  sides  and  level  summits,  form  those  almost  impregnable  hill-forts,  so 

'  edebcmteo  in  IndUn  hbtory.    Westward  of  Delhi  begins  the  Great  Desert,— a  sandy  tract 

'  tervenes  between  the  tritmtaries  of  the  Ganges  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indus  and  its  tri- 

on  the  other,  and  which  is  refreshed  only  by  a  few  snuill  rivulets  that  spring  up  and  dis- 

■Bld  the  waste.    This  entire  region,  about  6<iO  mileit  long  and  3(10  broaa,  presents  an  a»- 

Hriiy  similar  to  the  must  dreary  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.    To  the  north  and  north-west 

rflfcb  barren  traet,  however,  lies  the  plain  of  the  Punjaub  (subji'ct  to  the  R^}ah  of  Lahore) ,  where 
felivfl  trflntaries  of  the  Indus,  rolling  their  ample  streams,  pnkluce  a  degree  of  fertility  equal 
iBlhil  of  the  regton  watered  by  the  Ganges.  High  cultivation,  too  frequently  obstructed  by  public 
hoitea,  ii  alone  wanting  to  nuke  it  rival  the  finest  portions  of  the  more  eastern  territory. 
nrooghoot  neariy  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  the  wonts  of  the  population  and  the  demands 
B  have  superseded  the  original  productions  of  nature ;  and,  even  under  the  most  careful 
t,  few  of  those  exquisite  shrubs  are  now  rearod,  which  have  given  such  celcbritv  to  tlie  ve- 
kingdom  of  the  oast.  Its  staples  consist  of  solid,  rich,  uMful  articles,  produced  by  ittrong  heat, 
flttw  on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,— as  rice,  the  eastern  staff  of  life,  sugar,  opium,  indigo, — 
■d.  n  the  drier  tracts,  cotton.  8uch  an  entire  subjection  to  the  plough  and  tlie  i<pade.  Joined  to  tlie 
nt  of  variety  In  the  surCace,  gives  to  this  great  central  r(^on  a  tame  and  monotonous  aspect. 
The  Deeean  or  Southern  Peninsala  presents  none  of  those  singuUir  features  which  distinguish  the 
itatoentral  plain  and  Its  northern  boundary.  Hills,  occasionally  rising  to  the  rank  of  mountains, 
li  •Bdoabig  table-lands  of  various  elevations,  diversify  its  surface,  and  procure  for  it  at  once  the 
ito  and  vqpstation  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  zones.  But  the  roost  prominent  fea> 
ta  a  range  of  heists,  corresponding  to  the  triangiilar  form  of  this  part  of  the  continent.   The 

iMm  border  consists  of  the  vyndhva  chain,— a  tract  of  high  country  stretching  from  the  Gulf 

f  Gamhay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  chieily  along  both  (tanks  of  the  Nerbudda.  and  composing  the 
fOvtaeesoff  Malwa,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Central 
lila.  From  its  extremities  extend  southward  the  (ihauts,  two  parallel  chains,  which,  at  a 
mter  or  leas  distance,  girdle  the  whole  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  SlaUiluu-  and  CoromondeL 
n§  Weatem  Ghauts,  rising  from  about  3000  feet  in  the  N.  to  6«i0o  feet  in  the  S.,  stand 
■mbIIj  at  a  iman  distance  from  the  sea.  The  chief  productions  of  this  district,  which  includes 
part  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  are  the  pepper,  vine,  betel,  and  the  aroca,  sago,  and  cocoa 
vblle  the  highest  tracts  are  crowned  by  forests  of  teak.  At  the  bounditfy  of  Mvsore  there 
the  oontincnt  a  ridge,  called  the  Nhilgerries,  the  loftiest  in  all  this  part  of  India,  having 
8700  feet  in  height,  which  has  hitelv  become  an  important  sanitary  retreat.  Farther 
'  coast  is  in  general  very  low,  and  traversed  by  numerous  streams  flowing  parallel  to 


ST; 


m  riMN,  tlu  affording  gnat  convenience  for  inland  navigation, 
no  EmIsiii  Ghauts,  ruing  behind  the  Coromandcl  coast,  arid  including  a  considerable  portion 
'tta  MadrM  Preridency,  are  generally  less  elevated,  but  spread  into  more  numerous  branches,  and 
rwa  widv  nrfaoe.  They  leave  also  a  broader  plain  between  them  and  the  sea ;  yet,  unless  in 
•  diltaaof  tho  great  rivers  which,  from  the  we»t,  cross  the  Ghauts  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of 
■otf,  thia  qiaoe  bears  somewhat  of  a  naked  and  arid  character.  There  occur  even  extensive 
■CM  of  andy  ooil  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  which  in  some  degree  tiUnt  the  atmos- 
Mm  Mora  to  the  north,  in  Orissa  and  the  Circars,  the  high  grounds  often  advance  close  to  tho 
a*  and  eonsist  to  a  great  extent  of  mountain  and  Jun^e,  continuing  in  a  more  uncultivated  state, 
id  peopled  hy  more  uncivilixe<l  races,  tlian  ahnost  any  other  part  of  India.  Cuttack  again,  a  dlH- 
Icftapproaching  the  Ganges,  is  so  low  as  to  be  Ihible  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sea,  which 
IMD,  1881, 1838,  and  1833,  broke  the  barriers  and  overflowed  numerous  fields. 
ZhMO  tbiea  nnfM  eacloie  a  table-land,  nearly  90UO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
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oninpriAing  the  main  body  of  Bonthera  IndU.  The  MNitb-weiUni  tract— the  orlglnil  Nit  fli 
Mahrntui  pow(«r— fonni  h  hilly  country :  but  the  central  region,  eompoiing  the  oooe  poverU 
kinRilom  uf  GolcondA  and  liejapore,  comprehend*  ezteneive  fertile  ^aini,  semred  by  tbor  iknr 
tiun  fniin  the  ndirching  facat«  which  afflict  the  territory  alonv  the  coasL  The  cstreme  mOm 
district,  cullod  tlie  Carhatic,  is  dirided  into  two  table-lands,  the  Ballaghaat  and  the  Mjnore,  ega* 
siderably  higlier  ttian  those  of  the  Dcecan,  and  on  that  account  indudiag  a  greater  wktj  rf 
climate,  noil,  and  production. 

Of  tlic  riven,  the  larircst  have  their  source  in  the  great  northern  chain  of  the  HfanoMkh;  «d 
the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  in  llio  table-land  of  Central  and  Southern  India,  which  is  airfertd 
by  the  C:  liauts.  Tlie  following  arc  the  chief  rivers  of  India  and  of  the  eomitriee  whteh  border  spa 
it,  with  their  computed  h>ngth  of  course.  In  Northern  India,  the  Indus  and  its  largtst  Ml' 
tary,  making  together  2iHiu  miles;  the  Ganges,  1500;  the  Brahmapootra,  IflMi;  the  Jaas, 
7H(i :  the  Cianduelc,  4.^0 ;  the  Cosi.  3g<> ;  the  Oogm.  300 ;  the  Goomtee,  9(N> :  the  Bone,  M:  thi 
lit^t  wn,  34m ;  and  the  Chunibul,  fi4N).  In  SouUiem  India  there  are  the  Tapte>,  480 ;  the  NcitaMi, 
/IN) ;  the  Mah<i,  380 ;  the  Saubcnuutty,  8U0 ;  the  Godavcry,  tffiO ;  the  Klsliia,7U0 ;  and  tbi  aT«j. 

The  Climate  of  India,  thongh  for  the  greater  part  situated  nearer  the  equator,  is  not  so  hoi  si 
that  of  Arabia  or  the  adjacent  countries.  The  course  of  the  leaaoiia  ia  alio  more  repilirsii 
constant,  being  mostly  n^lated  by  those  periodical  winds  called  Mowaooivs.  The  soiitb>»M 
monitoon. — the  rainy  season,— <rommences  with  thunder  and  tempests  in  Bouthem  India  ia  Mir 
ur  the  beginniiiK  of  i)une,  but  later  as  wo  advance  towards  the  north ;  In  July  the  nUns  are  sC  tkk 
height ;  thoy  aftoTRnrdfi  gradually  abate  till  the  end  of  September,  when  they  depart  amiin  tfow 
a*  they  came.  In  the  l)cginningof  October  u  change  takes  place  from  the  south-west  to  the  aat^ 
eni-t  nionsonn.  This  monsoon  is  attended  with  dry  weother  throngboat  the  Peninsula,  esiMtiij 
on  ith  ea.xtern  side,  on  the  coa.«t  of  <^>romandel :  on  this  coast  it  uings  the  periodical  rafaa.  ^ia 
last  till  tlu*  middle  of  December,— ^leat  and  drought  on  the  other  hand  prevailing  here  fnm  im» 
tu  Ovtolnrr ;  from  December  to  the  end  of  February,  the  north-east  monsoon  continues,  bul  h  ssw 
every  vtlu-ro  a  dry  wind,  producing  cool  and  agreeable  weather.  The  north-east  winds  eeisesboattki 
iM^nnini;  of  3Tarch.  from  which  time  to  the  l>eginning  of  June  the  winds  are  irregular  and  tlie  h« 
great  ail  over  the  pcniniiula.  The  winds  are  chieflyfrom  the  south  at  this  timeintheBtyof  Beapl 
and  on  its  slionN,  and  are  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing.  In  general,  the  healthy  season  in  India wjr 
be  haid  to  lie  fmni  Nuvember  to  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  the  onhealUiy  ituoa  ihniBf  tki 
pi-riiMl  of  th>'  rains  und  a  f-hort  time  after  their  termination. 

77fi-  liihohitiintt  of  India,  although  prominently  distinguished  from  those  of  other  parts  of  fti 
world,  arc  «oiircfly  Icm  varied  among  themtalves  t)um  their  soil  and  climate.  The  most  uaumm 
are  thuM>  who  H]>i>nk  HindcMtaneo,— n  dialect  formed  on  the  iMsis  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  haym^ 
superadding  i\'r>inn,  intmducod  bv  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  exactly  as  our  own  IsiiBaw 
h:iR  been  fonned  l)v  the  addition  of  Norman- French  to  the  Gtexon.  ThU  pec^e  oecupy  tbs  ne* 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  their  numhi^r  is  about  31,(H«,(NiO.  The  Bengalees,  inhabittng  the  a«s 
of  the  Ganges,  are  computed  at  85,(Mi(),<NNi.  In  Suuthem  India  the  most  numerous  are  the  Tdb- 
ga.H,  nuinlicriDg  about  H.tion.OdO.  I'ho  Tamul  nation,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  not  laa  ihH 
fi.(H.Ki,iH)o.  To  the  north  of  the  Telingas  wc  have  the  Oorias.  estimated  at  4,(iuu.00a  la  tbea^ 
wc*  have  two  othc-r  great  nations,— the  Camatas  and  the  Mahrattas, — whose  numben  hs«f  sM 
licen  computed.  To  these  great  indigenous  nations  are  to  be  added  many  minor  ones ;—%  wiccy 
of  wild  and  wandering  raem,  with  a  crowd  of  foreign  settlers  or  their  descendants,  ai  Aiaki, 
Pi-rsiiiMH,  Afghann,  Turks  of  Z.ieatay.  Armenians.  Jews,  Portuguese,  English,  and  aligwFrgA 
The  niovt  pupulou^  district  b  that  wntc>rcd  by  the  Ganges,  the  entire  valley  of  which  cMrtaaa 
aliout  )i(H)  iiihahitnnts  to  the  square  mile.  rhyVienlly  viewed,  the  Indians  are  inferior  in  itrHWtl 
and  st.itun-  to  the  Kuropean  race.  There  i«,  howevn-,  a  great  diversity  of  character  amoog  thea 
Tilt'  Hcngali-i-s  are  the  smallest,  feeblest,  and  most  timid,  though  not  the  least  ingnlous  wd  is- 
dustrious.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos  beyond  J)eng:U  pocscM  great  course,  tM 
thi?>  character  obtains  Itoth  to  the  north  and  the  south ;  but  still  docihty,  incapacity  of  cooiMie- 
tiun,  and  attaclimont  to  |K*aco.  are  chararteri»ties  of  the  whole.  With  these  features,  it  wonMb* 
cxtravatRinre  to  compare  tln-ir  labour  with  that  of  Europeans  On  an  average  the  prodiictirepovff 
of  four  iintivofl  i$  rcckunvd  at  not  more  than  that  of  one  Englishman,  which,  indeed,  Istbepiopn^ 
tiunal  rate  at  whicli  Indian  seamen,  or  huuiars,  are  receive«i  into  shipping:  The  labouring  dbm» 
are  wretch  kIIv  pour, — tlie  average  rate  of  earnings  being  only  from  5du  to8s.  a-motit)u  Tbqrsrsj 
ci>ni«i.>f|U(  nee  forced  to  have  reeounw  to  the  lowest  species  of  food ;  while,  as  to  raiment,  a  fral 
number  have  enough  only  to  cover  their  nakedness,— tho  male  sex  a  single  clout,  and  the  feiaek 
si'x  two. 

The  Product  hmi  of  the  St^il,  for  the  most  part,  and  especially  those  Introduced  Into  the  EorafOB 
market,  l>nar  a  very  low  value,  compared  to  the  same  articles  raised  in  the  southern  and  iropioi 
regions  of  America.  This  unfavouriible  distinction  appears  to  arise  less  from  any  dcCrat  io  Ibc 
land,  or  even  in  the  gpccieo  of  products,  than  from  the  imperfect  culture,  and  the  slovenly  nsBBcr 
in  whieh  they  are  pre|>an'd.  Kice  is  the  food  of  every  class  except  the  lowest,  and  its  pmdiMliw* 
K«'neraIIy  it])cnkiiig.  i!i  only  limited  bv  the  means  of  irrigation,  whieh  ii  essential  to  its  !PO«lk 
The  gromid  ii  pn-pared  in  March  and  April;  the  seed  b  sown  in  May;  and  the  produce  rea^h 
August.  If  eireu instances  are  favourable  tiierc  are  other  liarvosts,— one  between  July  and  Kif 
veuilier,  another  In'twoen  Janu.iry  and  April,  consisting  sometim<^  of  rice,  hut  more  coanKaiU 
of  other  grain,  pul«e.  or  cotton.'  In  the  higher  territories,  sloping  upwaird  to  the  UiniBiakb* 
wheiit  and  larley  prevail.  Ilolrus  or  millet  is  also  largely  cultivated  on  inferior  liuids,  and  ai  s* 
intennediate  crop  ;  and  this  with  pul^e,  to  which  are  added  even  vetches,  wild  roots,  and  kcii*> 
constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  laliouring  claj<s.    In  Guzerat  some  species  of  holcns  are  laiMdt'i 


a  eun.Mide.rable  extent.  But  now  the  ehief  commercial  product  of  Iiiaia  is  opium.— an  artiHe  pr^* 
due<  <1  almost  exehisively  in  the  central  dictrict.s,  especially  Uahar,  llenaresi,  Patna,  and  Nsl"a« 
a  full  nccfiunt  of  which  *\%ill  he  found  el<«ewherc.   [OFiuaij.    Cotton  is  also  an  article  of  irresi  iv- 

ftortanee,  !»•  ins:  Uh«  d  for  the  clothing  of  a  birge  proportion  of  the  people.  Tliat  of  Dacca,  vrfMted 
i>r  \U  nnislnisf.  is  the  Hnee>t  in  India,  and  perimps  in  the  world ;  hut  it  is  limited  to  a  range  sbMU 
flirt  V  miles  lone  und  three  brond.  ak»ng  the  banks  of  the  river  Brahmapootra.  Atten^xs  «ere 
niadt)  to  spreiul  it  by  distributing  plants  in  other  diatricto,  but  without  aueceaa     The  larfeit 
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aind  In  Um  Dotb  sad  otben  of  the  appar  Gftngetie  provinces,  from  which  Bengftl  !• 
tlrriy  rapplied ;  bat  the  belt  qnalities  are  found  in  the  Neepore  district,  and  in  the 
r  Sunt  and  Bombaj.  These,  however,  have  continued  to  be  inferior  to  the  ▲merican, 
t  rspdered  almoet  unmarketable  bj  thdr  fool  state,  being  mingled  with  dirt  and  seed. 
rtkms  have  been  made  by  the  Company  to  Improve  the  quality ;  and,  since  1 8S9,  they  have 

their  efforts,  ocderinf  experimental  mrms  to  be  established,  and  sending  out  seeds  of  the 
•  vmI  Egjptiui  species,  also  cleaning  implements,  particularly  the  American  taw-gin.  Its 
■  appeared  at  first  comfdetdy  successfol ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  shortened  the 
t  appears  on  the  whole,  however,  that  European  superintendence,  with  an  improvement 
ivo  modes  of  cleaning  and  packing,  has  of  late  raised  the  value.  Silk  is  another  mate- 
I  to  India ;  and,  tho^^  its  actual  culture  Is  nut  so  widely  diffused  as  that  of  cotton,  it 
btMj  be  prodnioed  in  afanoet  any  desired  quantity.  Cossimbuzar,  Commercolly,  and 
I  are  at  present  the  principal  districts  whence  it  is  derived. 

I  aa  article  extensively  raised  and  consumed  in  India,  diiefly  In  the  form  of  sweetmeats ; 
Iwle  quantitv  used  has  been  esthnated  at  480,00()  tons ;  it  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  upper 
m  rwXLtf  of  the  Ganges  and  in  Ouzerat.  That  used  by  the  natives  consists  mostly  of  a 
,  in  iriuch  the  molawes  are  still  included ;  and  only  a  certain  portion  is  manufsctured  in 
perfectly  granulated.  The  variety  drawn  from  dinerent  species  of  the  palm  is  preferred 
th  of  India,  being  less  costly,  though  coarser.  Considerable  exertions  have  been  made 
gyUi  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  the  Otaheite  cane,  considered  decidedly 

and  generally  grown  in  the  West  Indies,-  has  been  introduced.  Tobacco  has  been 
r  Bnropeans,  and  is  in  general  use.  The  chief  other  products  are, — ^indigo,  extensively 
Of  the  alluvial  tracts  of  Bengal,  bordering  on  the  Oanffes ;  pepner,  rsised  amid  the 
iBb  of  Malabar  and  Canara ;  saltpetre,  an  arUcle  of  which  Bengal,  from  some  peculiarity 
iBd  climate,  enjoys  nearlv  a  monopoly,  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  province  of 
id  giving  value  to  arid  and  steril  soils  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  and  wool,  which  was  always 

though,  till  Utely,  of  very  inferior  quality.  In  the  territory  of  Bombay  it  has  been 
(f  Improved. 

nnatioa  regarding  the  mineral(^  of  India  is  defective.  Coal  exists  in  various  places ; 
riaaarkable  field  is  that  of  the  Darooda,  a  deposit  worked  in  pits  at  a  place  about  40 
b  of  Baghonathpur,  the  produce  of  which  Is  now  consumed  in  Cfalcutta.  Iron,  copper, 
other  metals,  occasionally  present  themsdves,  but  their  produce  is  trifling.  Preaous 
[MciaUy  diamonds,  are  likewise  found  in  certain  districts. 

mffiieturei  of  India  have  enJo^ed  a  high  reputation  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The 
sotaining  a  great  number  of  mhabitants  who  are  extremely  poor,  and  a  few  who  are 

tfieh,  a  demand  is  created  on  tlte  one  hand  for  a  great  mass  of  coarse  Csbrics.  and  on 
IT  a  small  quantity  that  are  exquisitely  fine.  To  exhibit  themselves  in  splendid  robes 
rite  oltject  of  oriental  luxury ;  accordingly,  the  produce  of  the  loom  had  reached  a  per- 
wfaleh  that  of  no  other  country,  except  Britain,  and  that  very  recently,  could  make  even 
d>.  The  delicate  and  flexible  form  of  the  Hindoo,  the  pliancy  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
Koeo  with  which  they  are  endowed,  even  his  quiet  indefatigable  perseverance,  all  render 
fnrly  fitted  for  this  description  of  employment.  The  muslins  of  Dacca  in  fineness,  the 
id  other  piece  goods  of  Coromandel  hi  brilliant  durable  colours,  have  never  been  sur- 
od  yet  they  are  produced  without  capital,  machinery,  division  of  labour,  or  any  of  those 
leh  give  such  fiscilities  to  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Europe, — the  weaver  being  merely 
1  tauuvidual,  with  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construction ,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  few  branches 
'  ban  of  wood  roughly  put  together.  The  demand  for  these  tine  muslins  and  calicoes,  how- 
within  the  Ust  fifty  years  greatly  decreased,  owing  partly  to  the  Call  of  so  manv  splendid 
ere  alone  remunerating  prices  could  be  obtained,  but  mainly  to  the  competition  of  the 
tattons  (rf  these  fabrics,  which  are  imported  from  Manchester,  Gtawow,  and  Paisley.  The 
s  that  now  meet  a  sure  sale  are  those  coarse  cotton  rubes,  woven  in  almost  every  inhuid 
r  the  use  of  the  coiumon  people.  The  sole  other  manufacture  deserving  of  notice  is 
k,  which  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in  India,  and  carried  to  considerable  perfection,  though 
reqtial  to  that  of  cotton.  Bandanas  and  other  handkerchiefs,  crapes  and  taffetas,  are  the 
rfaich  it  is  chiefly  produced.  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  worked  on  the  northern  border  of 
a  the  wool  of  a  species  of  goat,  arc  also  highly  prized  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
and  Trade  comprehends  not  onlv  the  intercourse  between  one  portion  of  the  British 
I  and  another,  and  the  trade  of  the  latter  with  the  tributary  and  independent  states  of 
1,  but  also  the  trade  along  a  land  frontier  of  about  2000  miles,  with  Sinde,  Cabul,  Lahore, 
lootan,  and  the  Burmese  dominions ;  there  being  verv  few  foreign  or  tropical  productions 
m  nations,  the  last  excepted,  can  receive  but  through  their  connexion  with  us. 
leraal  intercourse,  however,  is  much  impeded  by  the  defective  means  of  communication. 
eaUed  high-roads  are  in  general  little  better  than  broad  and  bad  pathways;  while  the 
f  bridges,  in  a  country  intersected  by  so  many  rivers  or  streams.  Is  small,  and  the  few  that 
niierable.  Of  late  considerable  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  Company  to  remedy  these 
■,  atpedally  in  Bengal :  and  several  extensive  roads  have  been  recently  ( 1841 )  completed 
irand  tnmk-road  from  Calcutta,  extending  770  miles  through  Bengal  and  the  upper  pro- 
iift  Jogurmath  road,  connecting  Orissa  with  Bengal ;  the  r«sd  from  Calcutta  to  Kishna- 
from  Bilbet  to  Gowbatty  in  Assam ;  and  the  Deccan  road  from  Mirzaporc  to  Jubbulpore, 
rtoBS  others,— all  being  without  tolls ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  what  has  been  accora- 
trffling  compared  with  what  to  required.  Few  of  the  riven  are  navigable  for  consider* 
pint  farther  than  the  range  of  the  oceanic  tide ;  and,  although  there  is  throughout 
of  UM  Ganges,  as  well  as  on  the  rivers  of  the  soutli,  a  considerable  inland  navigation, 
I  limOar  to  what  would  in  this  country  be  called  canal-navigatiun,  yet  much  of  that. 
M  larger  rivers,  is  impracticable  every  where,  except  during  the  four  months  of  the  rainy 
bile  even  during  tliat  season  it  is  of  little  avail  for  the  return  trade  from  the  coast.  The 
irt  of  the  inhuid  trade  of  India  must  therefore  be  conducted  by  land,  and  hence  the  import* 
od  roads,  which  would  be  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Goods 
grod  partJty  In  very  rude  cars  drawn  by  oxen,  but  much  the  greater  proponion  are  carried 
hrtlockfc   Od  the  north-west  frontier  camels  and  home  are  uMd ;  and  Is  the  northern 
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I  far  1840,  n  fitf  u  published,  are  still  more  fiiTOiimble ;  the  declared  value  of  British 
>  and  manubctarcs  exported  amoiintiux  to  no  Icss  than  .l'f>,023,19S;  and  the  imports  of 
ivool  to  7<i.7U3,295  lbs. :  wJiilc  in  1»41  the  latter  W( n>  aKniii  incrt'Wd'd  to  H7,44».AH4  lint. 
ommerckl  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Uindostan,  though  thus  considerable,  is 
balleve,  of  mall  amount  compared  to  what  it  is  destined  to  become.  Hitherto,  with  some 
seeptlone,  there  liaa  been  a  strange  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  subject  India 
r  ana  great  disadvantages  as  to  trade,  and  pertinaciously  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  meml)w 
conhv,  on*  and  in^visTble  in  respect  to  rights  and  interests.  The  discriminating  duties,  so 
ituiued  upon  sugar  and  rum  for  the  advantage  of  the  West  India  planters,  have  been  re- 
el Bengal  nod  Bfodras  sugar.  But  they  are  still  maintained  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  other 
r  India,  and  upon  tobacco,  coffee,  and  some  minor  articles ;  while  a^pUn,  India  is  far 
\ng  placed  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  as  regards  the  admission  of  her  manufactures  into 
Moan.  Thus  the  cotton  and  siUc  piece  goods  of  England  are  imported  into  Calcutta  at  a 
SI  p«r  cent. ;  while  the  cottons  of  India,  brought  to  a  Uritbh  port,  pay  in  no  case  less  than 
int. ;  and  In  regard  to  Indian  silk  piece  goods  the  ineouality  is  stUl  greater, — thev  being 
d  la  Britisli  ports  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  heavv  duty  on  India  silks  is  felt  chiefly  on 
la  ailk  banderkchlefs  callM  corahs,  which  rait;Iit  be  largely  introduced  into  this  country 
ting  and  homo  consumption.  The  heavy  duties  levied  in  RngUnd  on  Indian  drugs  and 
tmoontlng  to  from  l(X>to  .'AN)  per  cunt,  on  their  value,  is  also  much  complained  of  by  the 
«  of  the  Company  {^LonW  Bi^port  on  Petition  o/E.  I.  Company,  1840 :  Par.  Paper,  No.  303). 

■  periiaps  hnpoasible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  unfavourable  light  in  which  our 
n  save  viewe<l  India  thaji  the  simple  fact,  that  the  term  "  British  pOMessions,"  in 
MriUunent,  tariffs,  and  the  like,  has  been  always  held  to  be  exclusive  of  that  splendid  por- 
ha  British  dominions,  merely  l>ccftiue  it  is  govcnied  tlm>ugli  the  instrumentality  of  the  East 
unpany.  The  crown  colonies,  taking  their  cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country, 
0  ragarded  their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien,  treating  goods  imported  from  British  India  as 
a."  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  miich  higher  duties  than  when  brought  from  other  colonics 
toa  United  Klngdi>in.    The  invidious  distinction,  however,  has  b«cn  modified  by  a  late 

arandl,  which  ordains  that  the  duties  now  levied  at  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and 
aland,  upon  articles  the  produce  and  manu&ctive  of  Britbh  India,  sluUl  be  reduced  or 
o  the  same  rates  as  are  now  iuiiiosed  upon  similar  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
nited  Kingdom,  or  of  other  British  possessions.— (ik>fMfon  Oazette,  May  1841.) 
sp^illties  of  India  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe ;  and  indeed, 

■  Act  of  IH33,  which  prohibited  tho  East  India  Company  from  trading,  and  gave  to 
xsm  subjects  the  right  to  settle  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Com- 
jKNMasions,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to  pursue  tliat  line  of  inquiry.  8ince 
It  has  been  conceded,  the  attention  of  the  public  nas  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  sub- 
d  the  improved  fiscal  treatment  of  Indii,  indicated  by  the  fiicts  we  have  stated  above, 
cent  extoiirion  of  the  banking  s^-stem  in  that  coimtry,— and  its  increasing  demands  for 
ufsctores,— are  ovidences  of  tne  awakened  intelligence  which  now  guides  the  enterprise 
ad  in  her  intercourse  with  her  £.istcm  empire.    Tlie  low  quality  and  small  exportable 

of  the  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  productions  of  ttuMo  noble  possessions,  are 
^tribntablc  to  one  catk>e.  India  is  mlKcrably  poor.  WImt  Mr  Rogers  said  to  a  hue  Par- 
ry  Committee  'with  respect  to  silk  is  true  in  n^rd  to  nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  raw 
"  There  is  not  sufhcient  private  capital,  or  private  credit  in  India,  to  produce  one- 
!i  part  of  the  silk  tluit  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  "{Par.  Paper,  1U40  :  Evidence, 
.    To  remove  this  p<)verty ,  no  means  should  be  spared  to  nflford  to  the  public  an  increased 

P  of  the  openingv,  the  inducements,  and  the  safeguards  fur  and  attending  the  investment 
in  India.  Guided  by  this,  and  the  wiser  cummercial  legislation  now  being  recognised 
ited,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  success  of  liritish  skill  and  capital  in  improving 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  chief  Indian  staples,  and  thereby  raising  quickly  and  greatly 
i  as  a  customer,  by  augmenting  the  funds  with  which  she  pays  for  Hriti.<fh  nierclwndise. 
[vantage*  which  wo  derive  from  uur  colonies  are  usually  estimated  bv  tho  value  of  our 
tures  which  tliey  purchase.  IndLi,  as  we  have  »hown.  buys  nur  niunufactures  to  a  large 
sasing  extent.  Hut  India  is  more  tlian  a  customer.  The  circumstances  in  which  she  is 
r  us  raider  her  in  a  inaiiiier  tributary  to  a  large  amount.  Defrayingfrom  her  own  resKiurces 
e  charges  of  her  internal  government  and  military  defence,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Britisli- 
fccts  in  all  the  higiicr  and  more  lucrative  nnd  hunourable  offices  of  the  utate,  India,  with- 
litum,  except  in  tlie  stnall  value  of  military  stores,  further  tmnsniits  annually  to  this 
on  account  of  the  *'  home  cxpenditnro  "  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  sum  which  their 
,  Mr  Melville,  estimaten  nt  not  less  tkin  £:i.2im»,()im».'<'  This  sum  is  in  fact  tho  price  which 
n  far  the  connexion  which  subsists  I)etween  her  and  England  ;  nnd  there  is  no  doubt  that 
bulk  is  fairlv  duo  by  her,  as  it  is  right  that  she  should  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
nistration.  rior  are  the  advantages  of  her  relations  to  England  dearly  purchased  even  at 
price;  cspecially  if  we  allow  ourseivos  to  .inticiiiate  with  confidence  the  adoption  of  a 
a  more  lii)enil  policy  towards  this  noble  dependency  than  has  been  hitherto  practised. 
hb  £3,HH\tfm,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  pri\'ato  fortunes,  tranirferred  from 
thie  country,  is  estimated  at  from  i.'5<K),(MN)  to  £7iH),tA^i  a-year ;  nuxking  tho  amount  of 
id  private  reniittrinces  from  India,  for  wliich  Great  Britmn  gives  no  return  except  to 
Ktcnt  in  military  r-roros,  nearlv  ,-i'4,0(Hi.0(M)  per  annimi. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS. 
CAix:rTTA. 
Sa,  the  o^iital  of  Bengal,  and  scat  of  th.'  Bupreme  government  in  India,  is  situated  fai  lat. 
.  ftBd  long.  88**  17'  E.,  on  the  cnst  side  of  the  Jloogley,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
}  mUcB  from  the  sea.  It  extends  nearly  4  miles  along  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth 
!.  The  northern  quarter,  or  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  the  native  population,  con- 
UT0w»  dirt  V,  nnpaved  streets,  chictly  of  mud  hovels ;  the  whole  deep,  lllack,  and  dingv, 
ing  a  complete  contrast  to  the  front  parts  possessed  by  Europeans.    These  hist  generally 

I7  eonsistlng  of  dividends  on  India  stock  and  debt,  pensions  to  retired  officers,  claims 
u  of  <iucea's  troops  in  India,  charges  of  home  cstabiishmoits,  and  itoret  exported. 
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bit,  too,  aaggefU  tome  interesting  obeenrations.  The  intereoone  with  Portagal  and 
tkh  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  has  entirely  ceased.  The  wines  of  the  former  are 
fai  fkshion,  and  the  activity  of  British  merchants  enables  them  to  supply  these  countries 
in  produce  more  cheaply  than  by  their  own  direct  navigation.  The  same  appears  tho 
lard  to  Holland  and  the  other  northern  states,  except  to  a  small  extent  with  Sweden, 
me,  among  European  powers,  holds  a  considerable  and  increasing  traffic :  recdving  in- 
pelre,  and  ue-dye,  and  giving  her  wines  with  a  large  balance  in  monor.  The  trade  baa 
led  with  the  Unitra  States,  which  produce  no  commodities  suited  to  the  Indian  market, 
shange  for  the  Indigo  and  silk  can  give  only  bullion  or  goods  procured  elsewhere.  South 
aodn,  has  fallen  almost  to  nothing.  In  respect  to  China,  the  imports  are  small  and 
dining,  the  exports  large  and  increashig.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  opium  and  cotton, 
for  which  are  received  tea,  ornamental  goods,  and  quicksilver.  From  the  Eastern 
•  Imported  the  gold  of  Borneo  and  Sumatia.  spices,  tin,  drugs,  now  almost  entirely 
Ungapore.  From  Coromandel  are  obtained  chanks,  an  ornamental  shell  much  used  in 
»ttons.  and  silks ;  from  Malabar,  teak-timber,  coir  for  cordage,  cowries  from  the  Mai- 
om  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  almonds,  dates,  coffee,  pearls.  These  dUTerent 
have  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  direct  trade  has  been 
ttween  Britain  and  many  of  those  places  with  which  intercourse  was  formerly  carried  on 
Calcutta. 

towing  are  given  as  the  amotmts  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  subsequent  years : — 
183839.  1839-40.  1840-41. 

Bports £4,140,579.  ....         £5,065,91&         ....  £5.867,767. 

:xporU 6,480.081).  ....  7.040,611 8,369.329. 

MNmt  of  shipping  which  entered  Calcutta  in  the  year  1837-38,  expressed  In  tons,  was  as 
-British,  130,181 ;  Native.  9.339 :  French.  16.137;  Swedish.  262;  Dutch.  1,261 ;  Ameri- 
I;  Arab,  6.303;  Burmese,  596 ;  Moorish,  919;  total.  169,254  tons,  and  563  vessels.  Of 
li  ihtps,  135,  burthoi,  66,008  tons,  were  flrom  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bombay. 
f,  Om  western  capital  of  British  India,  Is  sitnated  fai  lat  18<>  55'  N.,  long.  72*"  53"  E.,  on 
Mad  of  the  name  name,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  connected 
aner  Island  of  Balsette  by  a  causeway;  pop.  230.000,  of  whom  13,500  are  Parsecs.  It 
w  wrttfled,  particulariy  towards  the  sea,  and  its  harbour  is  the  finest  in  India,  being  nn- 
nr  safcfty ;  while  it  Is  the  only  important  one  where  the  rise  of  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow 
ittoD  or  dodu.  The  buildings  connected  with  these  docks  are  greatly  admired  for 
dtiKtnral  bcautv ;  and  the  slips  and  basins  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  any  slse.  They 
tba  fort,  and,  though  the  propertv  of  the  Company,  are  entirely  under  the  management 
I,  tar  whom  many  large  vessels.  Includinff  frigates  and  line>of-battle  ships,  have  been 
1  t«ak-tfanber.  snppliea  from  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Gnzerat.  The  Parsees  are  also 
ml  proprietors  and  merchants  on  the  island,  and  a  great  part  of  the  capital  even  of 
I  DOOMS  b  supplied  by  Parsee  partners. 

da  of  BombaT  is  very  considerable.  The  great  export  of  Indian  cotton  to  England  is 
port,  to  which  the  cotton  from  Oomrawattee  and  the  Deccan.  formeriy  carried  to  Cal- 
lUraapoor,  Is  now  brought.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  trade  between  India  and 
tu  m  expoirt  Is  concerned.  Is  now  also  carried  on  from  Bombay  [ChinaI.  The  goods 
itaM  cooprise  prfaicipaUy  opium  and  cotton-wooL    The  importi  from  the  iTnlted  King- 
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•f-s  mrat  TrrA-nT?  ri  Brrnft  asudbctses  s=k!  =ctali,  the  crcftter  put  of  which,  with  ««» 
L-  :    -..".ttr  c  •  •!«  -^  >  -  -  •:-:  .•«  :i  ^isi:  izd  C^rrj.  irv  r«-«xpi:>rt«d  in  sinall  roHcb  to  all  the  rati 

■  -^'.  «-  ^  :r-:  (;•:«  ^^  l-r-iio.  i=ii  i:  t^-i  JL^^:ar.  :.-  !  Pofiui  GoA,  ihe  retonu  beisc  made  n 
■r  r  ••.-■»  -.1  \Z'i  ::  t.:-  ;  r_T:J..r.  -I.  lai  r'»:=  fr.ni  th«  t'?fth<m  poruof  India;  from  the  KMb, 
r-r:  r.  :-:n::.  .vr.  i  — 'er.  r-'-T-.r.  r.-.'-j.  rui  :-:o"a-Eixt»;  &=il  fnm  the  Arabian  and  Penta 
*j-i*.  Tk^  'iiL£.  ^-r■:-r  jevjs.  jx  •«.  ^r  f««.  jua-azabic.  copal,  mjrrti,  oliUuiiim.  bdcUian, 
kmi:^':  .:a.  :r-:-i  ^^i.-'.  =  .-w».  i-r-i :  l.^  =.  r^«  «xiK>rt6  to  Great  Britain  consUt  of  PeniH  dk, 
r.c:  !:-T't:i.  fcicis.  rjj:::.t.  .izc  ±-,:j7i:  t:.-:*:  so  B<!i^  a»  timbiir*  coir,  coco»-antSi  WDdsl-«Nd 
AT*:  -■•.  n.  c     " 

r:H  xjLT  i  tnte  v-.r'r  Ct-tt^  Ai'^u  cvi-;  to  :h«  irawttl«d  suta  of  Abhaniftan  and  Ot  ban 
■i-.T  *»  v^ vi  -T  rze  a.t:-«-^  f  *:-l-  »:  -^^  rzouth  of  sh^? Indu4.  bat  hitherto  been  compantlfcv 
?r±r^.  u^ -X  T'M'-  :  -  :.r:<i<!  :t  — -oji*  :f  a  t^iious  antl  «ixp«iuiTe  laxxl-rouM  throoph  Dm 
fc.it  1^  T"*  >'r.:  :<r.:;s-:  ^  -  ; .  «u  ;=.  Cjircl  a-.-!  AfiL&rJ*taa,  and  the  Bavigtfioa  of  the  late  kf 
•r  xr:.  «-_.  :-.  «  -•:..•: v. •!  -••:.  -r  rtT'ier  &l.~.^t  ui,>  Kac  of  aa  extcnaiT*  commerce,  oeCo^ 
w-.-i  -.■:•>>««   ■  ■.-:-..-*.  ^  ::  -wti  :.-■•  ::-tr.-rr.  r^rl>c«  of  Hiiid-'3taa. 

I-  -i^  t  :ar  :  •;»-*7.  :--i  :=r«:r-.«  r.:.?  K.:t::Siy  :iixiGiii:tifd  to  3t;3,37S,7iO  vakie  In  mtftlnndH 


?:  «-■:..•  =r  =  •.'^  -.•.  It-;  «i-'''ru az:  unt^  to  t'5.7«4.MM  in  mcrvhandiM,  and  £WM 
ii  :ria.sir^  :  :-  i...  •  J.y*  ..'  .7.  Of  tr.-  f  rr:.'r.  thcns  wer*  seal  to  China,  £3.a6S,fi8l;  UbW 
K_-:*-:  r^.  <:..V:.>»S;  An^u^.  xr.l  P-.r^-ir.  G-tfi.  £47(.'.4«8;  Cutch  and  Sindc.  j^SiTS; 
M.L..I  ;ir.  £:i  .'-1.  &i=rk:.  c'llf.'T^:  P<^:::knie  azri  vd«tward,  jb*M.574;  CoaH  of  llriih 
i  Jy.  ^fc' .  ir.s  •.PriwuT';  wi*  9<r.t  n:  vtlw  :  ■  MjiLl'  it  and  CoromandtfL 
T^d  xz:::i^>  .{  zz-i  i=:;-;r:a  lad  cAp«:ru  i*:  •cNo:;ue2t  year»  were  a*  follow  :— 

Ln~ '?.                   l-sj-^.i.                     lKJ4^.t.  ISfiML 

I-r— .*    .    .c;.m.;;;7.       ■■   i:4.r«.:«^  ....    £3,434.««.    ....   £5.16<»,7ai 
ti:-  r-j    ....    4.-»;.  .-Hfi.    ....       4..^i4.'i'i    4.i.'U,ll&    S,577,31L 

(If  riie  jnf.^rti  i::  :.'-4.-4:.  x:..^.:*.    were  Croa  Britain,— the  increase  beisg  chieflj  in  fkKt 

n.<e  *b:?r:r;  i*r;A«<i  iswaris  in  I&T-^  amoan:«d  to  203  reiscb.  barthen  91.1tf7  tou  Of  (^ 
i:r.zAsi,  c7.<  •  1  «u  u:ui«7  Br.Udii  coijurs,  iccluiln;  S,tt&)  tram  the  United  Kiogdum. 

3Iax>iijl&, 


P\  ,  .  .  .  _ 

I'-^r.'.vqjicrvO  -"f  the  rafui  cjjwct  which  nin*  alocy  the  o.iait.  and  the  violent  surf  which  I , 

th«  thxjn?.  This  U«:  :>  ».i  dikr.jvr-us  tLat  ord:nar>  «hip  boAta  do  not  apprpoch  b^ood  IlK  biJ( 
of  th^^  jurf.  H ..«?«  their  Lidir^  :« :nns^erred  t>j  a  p«KulIar  kind  of  Matlras  boats,  which  jirid  lotbi 
•hx'k  w;ti:>.:'j:  '.ivaJL.=c  «!.^r.  :tiro«T.  up>jn  the  b^ach.  The  wh>^Ie  of  the  town  is  inubittdlV 
native*,  eto-.-t  .nc  -..kr.  :>. r^iO  «:re:  in  t.ho  r.orth-«a«t  quarter,  which  contains  the  dmSSapm 
£ur-f<ar.!«.  t):  .>:::^  :!i->  cr.attT  part  re-tid;;  ir:  £:ir«Un-hoiuo»  in  the  AuburlnL 

T!.i-  ;nii'..<  '->:  M.i>!ri<  >  n;):i.>h  ^c*t  t.i:<.::4ive  than  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombif.  b  ^ 
VC',-i{  T  V.}  >var  lv>:-37.  the  !at<  it  i  jL=:::»h>.-d.  the  imporu  in  that  veor  are  stated  to  amowt  u 
t■l.■:'^;.J.^l  vali-e  it:  luer,."  .v.- [:»«•.  and  f4."«i.;i?L'  in  tro.isiirv;  in  all,  £I,5I2,.'>.'U.  The  fora* 
*i-i  cLi  :!%  from  thi  Uritod  Ki-^dom,  £571.«''i-*;  Bir-':il,  £S'A\Xi3:  nomhaj.  £15fl.l35;  hffc 
t•:^.|•.^  .  Ctf>Ion.  f'.»4.il'; :  Frarco.  t'ii.-»J^.  and  Fr^inhport*  in  India.  £a'i,C7i;  TnTVuean, 
t'fiJ.4L'l :  Trar.qu.Mor.  t'.'».7"*:  China,  t"  17.47":  Penanj: and  ca»t ward.  ,t'5J3.7."»:  the 


*.L<«  chuMv  lifi-.uc!:!  fr>in  U^:u'av  .ii-.d  n«-n>»l.  The  expurts  in  the  tamo  period  asiuantedM 
i'5.L':«'.7.<%  \alij '  i-i  fn.ixlur.. '.;.<■  ."and  i:^7*M*'  in  treasure;  total,  £2.7HJ,4y5.  The  pgodi*« 
>. :::  cJii-tlv  t■^  U.:v.\<iv,  tT-^.-'U :  Ui.ittHi  Kingdom,  i•47C,7:^^;  I'liina,  jt*37n,i'W;  C^^ 
♦;;.':i.'.f;;  Ht-n>al.  £li-Mi7:  Arabbri  and  Persian  Gulf»,  £117,4«*7;  Penang  and  «•»•**■ 
.t'i:.K.i;jii :  the*  treasure  va-^  .<<r.t  c.'^tly  to  Bombay. 

MKASCRKS.  WKIOHTS.  MOXBV.  BANKS.  DVTIBa,  dcC 

MEAitrRRs  xsn  uTMiHTs  tho  voKte  of  clt'^th  ii  2!>  pieces ;  the  Benol  eoe>- 

The*e  vnry  trratly  in  diffiTL-nt  di>trAn-«,  and  luv'n  c  ■;»«  or  mile  =  Si«Niyard».    [Coca.! 
the  tmly  ct-neral  st.mndard^  are  tim  wm^fht^i  dv       Thobicvnh  of  dicottahs  =  ItiOM  sq.  fik :  ui 
rlvod  friiiji  the  new  tola  or  i>iooa.  of  late  nn'd  iu  3i'j  hitfcali'*  -  10  Imi*.  acreac 
thv  Comi>any's  tahk-5  of  duties.    These  wc-ghts      The  factory  maunu  of  4(1  seen,or64'>dritti^ 
arc  a.<«  fi j11..*ws  .  —  =  74s  lbs.  avulnlupois ;  and  3  fftct^iry  mwwb  - 

:J  rmtt-v-^   =  1  mu^ha  =  15  trov  prains.  2  cwt. ;  the  bazar  maund.  similarly  diTid«!.  = 

1:?  mu»has  =  1  tola       -  IHn  tr.')y  «rain«.  H:2,^  lbs.  avoird. ;  lu  bazar  inaunds  =  11  bebfj 

Ui>  tolas       =  1  M^-r       =  i»j  Ifis,  trnv,  or  (S-OS?  mannd*. 

Ilr».)  nearly  2  lb««.  14}  ilniin.-.  avuirilupoii.  Bvmtuy.—The  jmt  -  ?7  incbea. 

44)M.>eni  =  1  niaiiikd  =  Iw  lb',  troy,  or  l>Jf  Ik*.'     The  niaiind  of40  peer*  =  HB  lbs.  aTOird.;  il* 

avoirdupois.  'candy  of  2i)  ni.iund*  =  R  cwt.;    wcLiwed  li»» 

The  luaund  of  W>  tolas  to  the  «»cr  Is  thu*  al- .  grain  at  -Vi  WinclK«stor  or  iAk  Imp.  buihclfc 
most  exactly  oqwil  to  the  Calaitta  bazar  inauiid  : '     At  Surnt,  the  cnu'ly  of  20  niaiuids,  tficb  of  P 
In  the  latter  the  Hwr  is  rookoni'ii  at  IV*  8k«ca>, !  BOrr*.  =r  746*  Ibt.  avoird. 
tstiinntinR  howi'ViT  each  sicca  .It  I7!»ij  troy  ffrain*..     J/«rdr«M.— The  Cv>viil  =  IRf  inches ;  but  tl« 

Grain  is  usually  boM  by  uHdit  throu^'h  xit  clnh  measure  is  the  Imp.  yani. 
India,  a«al<o  lii]uid'',  except  at  Calcutta,  .Ma-,     Tho  cawncy  wf  24m-»unles  =  57,600sq.fr'<i* 
dras,  and  H  nnluiy,  where  Mine*  and  spirit^i  arc  about  I  jicrc  1  nv^l  1]|  poles. 
fe<dd  by  Imiierial  mea!«ure.  I     The  snr«u  of  »t  paruhs,  4(iO  marcals,  or  £'4 
'  nieasurtij  -  ;«m,»n«o  cubic  Inche(>.  or  abrtoi  Ifil 

The  following  arc  the  principal  loc.-)!  .'^tind-!  Im^t.  quartcni,  estimated  by  weight  atittStiii:* 
ards: —  lavnird. 

OalctUttu^Thc  guz  of  2  cubits  =  1  Iinji.  yanl ;  j     Tlic  iu:iund  of  8  viH,  or  3Sii  polLuna,  =  SSU& 
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m  l^Jfc  "hkh  It  (Wn«I«itJ  divided 
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mandii  fnAuU*  BMita  tor  tlM  ttfottt  kdnA 
i«klli  ilwia  bj  nUflg  notify  In  «TB^  nod«»  tell- 


HB  «f  tb  thm.   , — 

■id  la  im,  ud  tha  <nlr  ou  no*  ml 
I*  *■  drntamfi  num.'  emdalBliiii  IW  Inn 
i^aaf  ^iw.lllpvsBt.  Una  (liRiKiin^a 
MM),  arlUfniu  otpnnianr,  nsd  worth 
AMmOj  U  laid.,  ifiavh  oKumoa^aU- 

HL  BBd  qiBRv  rapM.    Sir 

Si  k  -xrw  ptn,  or  In 


lloni  of  BKip*rty.  UU.  at  laialh.  Hlin  thn  u. 
InaUy  feu,  tlwn  RnBlntd  tu  Um  Ranml  mdl- 
tnrioiRvljniougb  wpAjAi-a-pounii    Tliavn. 

■'-dclUc«ttciali»sl>Hn>taMst£W,oaa,IMII, 


„,ttlialHlUBilBenl^ 

MkBNMOI.allHTIinlDi.RI'fiSlDiub,  worlh 
A^tt.  SH.,  !■  a  MidCT  far  16  B.  K.  -  " 
■N«n  Mw  UB^nlMd  w  UUH  t 

■M  daanaMe  In  pannRit,  ind  ii  n 

SateloiL     eOrar  W  Ibanfon,  Uh  «n»nl 

Mb^  af  cxAaDrt  and  iVndaid  of  talm. 

Atek  Nojin  npaa,  oralmnlf  lil.DOe 

■»wli InimMa afrOfm,  «£I,0(»/KXI 

BMltflwoflfliinioDlT,  ei«pi  Iba  kut  tbi 

JWrmr  ba,  nlsMT-Uirs  ibDunnd,  U 

■mm,  M>d  KnBlj-HTaL 

:  Wt*muu^llHh  on  Landoi  an  commt..^ 
■■n  M  CUotfta.  BomkoT,  and  Hadnw,  at  fl 
•Mtt^  ^bk  oc  Id  mDntW  diln;  Ibi  iwal 
fc*    II     ibalng -      ■■ 


Batpl,  rounded  In  1810.  a  Bllh  part  c<  wtcaa 

'  >l  of  ^I.IWD.OCO.    It  hu'  a  loeal  dMirlw, 

parmnu.  Tli«6nlaBBankDfCalniUa,faimad 
cMbD;  bjr  pannvi  of  iba  lapwd  prInM  tiwt, 
hainawacapllalorfSau^lliii.  Botb, U U Hid, 
IntsiidtaKirmlmoctaalnlhalntBloc.  Al  Am 
tben  li  OB*  of  fMi.DOO,  MMj  otablliEtd 
bf  Ua  WTaBtaof  tlM  ConpMjrTha  BUk  of 
MtOm  U  a  anukU  utmnuiimt  taMUUuiMiit  An' 
tha  ennrolenca  of  llw  local  aathorttlai  H  Ii 
saw  bdag  mlMigte.  At  Bonliv  a  tank  vu 
latdi  (omdad,  aaarlyon  Ih*  him  tootlu  aa  Ilx 
DuikofBannL  Tha  iliana  o(  aliitaM  tanka 
■TO  now  at  btei  pnmlumi ;  and  analbci  aJM 
ibe  Dank  ol  Aiiii  lua  tammnllj  (IMI)  pr». 
jKled,  imb  a  oapllal  of  £1.000,0(10.  and  haTtni 
ihe  KOitral  muwinont  nalfd  In  a  CooH  at 
lllrtclon  Id  LondDD.  afUr  Ifas  rnaonar  of  tba 
Urlllih  NoiUi  AnKriran  and  alhar  mlanial 
banki.    A  y^t  ilack  buk  at  Madiu  li  alu 

ito  (bilowt™  -on  Ibe  nlH  chArgtd  by  tha 
Biinliof  Druil  in  Boptcmbo'  1S4I :— UKount 
i>npr]valabllli,3DKHitlii,8Hrc<nl.  Dlaeaunt 
on  gortnunent  ud  talaiy  billi,  (I  pec  nnl.  In- 
Icnut  on  loaoaoD  nrtmniaDt  p^iar,  tfl  pa  lanL 

Among  tbv  naum,  inpermaiMjr  diwa  out 


>?A^ 


tha  liwuaetlon  l-aUh,  which  It  li  nirpoiad  ma* 
ftaU  them  in  thi  yaarJuOiar  canLiliul  tuTii 
In  a  KMBt  nKanm  arKOniiwag  tor  Ihilr  labaur. 
TIbo  inala  aourca  of  proBI,  howovor.  amo^ 
tbf  batitfl  tanken,  ariiM  fiom  maUnJi  advanaa, 
which,  tbrogffh  pov«rt]rmnd  IvpnjTUcnca,  ai4 
nqnlRd  bja  tattcbodr  of  th«  pHjplo.  In  tnat- 
BctlkinKwiui  penoni  In  good  cndK,  tha  ordJaat^ 
rnta  of  Imcmt  Ii  It  per  cant,  i  hulamuch  htfiar 
clinrn  la  nioda  on  loaot  to  Ibe  afrtculiural  pop- 

>>ul.  kt  Uu  MginidDg  ri  the  icaioii,  reodrtaoa 
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r*t^:t  r**i-T'r.  Mr^i  foMftnee  id  the  ecxt  iaf :  If  ibc  loodi  (B^Ha^  trpivm  an^  lali} » 
Lari^»&. '.Lepr->d-j^:f  «^:rbr:ief  intoihthvadfl  i«^s;or:«4  •=  tbt  nxdr  iLip,  «i!i.oat  be^ 

»"^  »_-:-r-rivr.i  Mr\:>st  fcic.  »b!ci   ii  E«T-r      Tli«  gtml  imi«  irf  ciport  dzty  no  eoanti; 
f  J.T  ilc&rtd   f :  a:  d  T'n«  :r.:f?M«  i«  ckirKd  mz  Articles  Dot  aupitraKd.  Mat  b*  Ikrtiib  veadk 
tbt'n..'::;^  n:«  -.f  »:  lea*!  4>>  per  £v.T.t.    TLe  it  3  per  eent..  by  lbre.c&  miebi.  6  ptreat; 
r  =^:.lij-i  Are  aUj  nb:.n>l  i..  Lk^e  rKvur*«  to  ^nin  in  htHJii  Tgimli,  |  anna  per  nwid:  kh 
iLtrs:.  jAyjsx  frysx  i*  :o  9'  i*er  f»^i.    Th0«  dlso.  d->.  3  rupen  per  mBund;  o«  lac-ijt  ai 
luur.  •u^  i-x»-^:->s«  arr  aerrcc;A^i«<l.  ft'.d  iBdtfvd  ^'lelUc  d--^.  4  ptr  emt. ;  raw  iHk  llli:«fL  ik 
o?-:ak  -^e-l.  by  th«  niik  of  kv.xi^  the  priacipal :  3i  acnai  i^r  wcr ;  B«Bfil  wound  »3k.  dob  3  » 
l-^:  «he:.  thii  ii  hxoiitd.  kzri  a  lutp*  ba»lR««> ,  naa  prr  M«r  ;  tnfaacco,  do.  4aB9aa  per  aiBMi; 
r\rn*'^  .s.  •-r.''nDr«^»  f  rtasesare  ft^ixmuUtcd. '  double  rat«a  tMixi^  cxactrd  vbcn  nputcd  k 
8-fTtnl  ::At:Tr  l«rken  is  Calra:ta.  Benares,  ar.d  f  >rf-urn  reaatrla.    IfaiCinn.  p-ceiou*  rtoDe*.  Eifcf 
r-.r.erl&rrir  -:t--:t. arc supp-Med lobe wofKh nearly  anhnali.  aod  opinm  porcfaawd  at  ^tunoM 
a  T'i------  kiKTi.'.g.  uJts.  are  fiv« ;  mifo  eoitpB-«ool,  if  apwitd  H 

DiTiKfti  Eun;*p«  or  America ;  and  ■nor  aad  run.  if  » 

B'm^iJ  Prcs*ienry. — Tre  r«rfra1  rate  cf  bn-  r^>ru4  Vi  I'cited  Kmcd^^ai  or  col'«ieL— (i<f^ 
y-r:  duri  t-r.  b«>.4*  brrjrh:  in  Br.:i>h  re«i«li  \%  Gormtftr  in  O/un*--/.  3Iaj.\i,  ISK.) 
?.x  ftr   <'r.:.  af  rix.'"rnn,~  l-nt  in  for^im  Te*»*l4.      BcmMy  Pr«rJ(lciiry.--^The  iiLp^  datiiifl 
7  ;*c7  C'  r.t. :  on  :x;.kri;  «■  t:-  -re*  and  metals  of  Brit-  the  articJes  mentioatd  above  are  tbe  want « It 
i^h  -re  '-  r.ia'.  \  r>-!uc'  L>r  nunub-.-ture.  in  Uril-  Calcutta. 

bh  v«->Mli.  3  :<er  w  t. ;  on  mtp.Wtn*.  d>t.  dn.  2  The  ccfHral  nte  of  export  dotj  is  ahOi  Mil 
j>i:7  ccT.L  ;  co^vb  in  BRti»h  Te«»*l».7i  i<«rrce't-  :  CalctKta.  3  |>-r  ceat.  on  ciMintf}  aiticki  sai  ii 
ti'^.  vir.«».  liqueurs,  and  cpice*.  do.  !•-  p^cer.t.;  British  Tessi-l*.  an-i  f!  per  coit.  wbea  ta  fanP 
r;  .n:»  d  j.  f*  anna^  ;«r  Imp.  calloa :  bulli-ir..  pre^  vottels ;  on  tohaco^,  1  i  rupee  per  numd  if  ■ 
( . .  ..t  •:■  rx*,  srain,  bcn«»,  ioe.  cial.  and  En^lifh  tulastothewer:  eotton-voolexiMritdio&aiVl 
l-:>  'Ki  ar-  free.  or  Anaerica  in  Brii  «h  reMcls.  Mlboo.  P""^ 

The  du*.'.r4  are  levied  on  the  niarkot  ra^iae  ft -ce*.  books,  livir^r animal*,  and opioBAinN 
wiih-u:  d-o-,  tl  rj;  and  Th««h>  1{?  art*  r*>turr.e<].  by  a  paw,  frcs-:  opium  nM  ct-^iered  lytpa^ 
•atir.e  ith.  if  ih«  r-'iod«  ific«T<tinff  opiun:  and  prjlubiiedL — ufcf  (/Coviio',  JasnaryXU*! 
kalci.  are  re-es;oKc:<i  wiihin  two  jean  of  land- 

INDIA  (PWI.^Ih  U  limited  to  the  two  pettj  settlements  of  Senrnponii 

Bonml.  and  Tranquebar  on  the  Cort»iEandd  mast. 

Srr.imrM^f  n  iituate>l  on  the  llo-tzley.  IJ  mile^  X.  of  Calcutta :  pop.  ]3.nrmL  It  hasGlIk*' 
md'.  tut  i«  c-:iebrat»l  af  a  miMionary  *taii>-n.  especiailyof  the  Rapli^ts. 

Trr.n.ptt-fmtr,  a  seap  rt  and  small  trrrit-^n'  c-n  the  Coromandel  coan.  is  idtoate  at  oae  flf  dl 
m'-iitti*  -f  the  Cavenr.  in  lat.  II -  V  N.  l<.>rc  ?#'  .V  E.,  abuut  I4j miles  S.  fmai  Hadna.  b  « 
piir<:ha»«']  fr>)ra  tlie  Raiah  r.f  Tanj'ir  ■  in  1>I6 :  pop.  A>,i^'.  Accounts  are  kept  in  rapeoi;  nAAi 
iijitir:d  wdeh«  C8  UtK  I>ani«h.  ur  74|  lb«.  avoird. 

The  trad''  with  thc-!^  !>cttlemtfm»  was  fonn«rlT  in  the  hands  of  th«  Danish  East  India CaafaVi 
— an  eic!iiMv*r  bodv  whioh  was  diMolved  in  lU3iL  In  their  haadA  it  was  very  infir'tl^***"'  H 
will  now  pr:•^la^ly  W  increa»ed. 

IM)I.\  (Dl'TCIh.    [JivA.    Eastern  Isr.ANDS.] 

INDIA  (FRENCH),  according  to  Make- Brun,  comprehenJs  PonJichHTt iii 
Carioal,  witli  thi/ir  depeDdt'Dcieft  un  the  Coromaudel  coa^t  ;  Vandon  and  iu  ^ 
I>*;nileucie«,  with  the  factor)-  of  MaHulipatam  in  the  Northern  Circar»  :  ChudB^ 
iiac  ire  and  it~  ttrritory,  with  Gon'tte  and  pome  other  factories  in  Ben^I'.ii' 
Mahi',  aud  factories  at  Calicut  and  Surat  on  the  wo!>'tem  caift.  These  ari*  li^ 
all  incou-ridoraMo  and  declining  places.  Tbe  principal  is  Pondicherry,  the  M 
eeal  of  covc-mment. 

Pnn.iichfrry  i«  ^.itiia'.Hl  in  lat.  1 1'-  57'  N..  Inn^.  7.'»'  54'  E. .aS  miles  S. W.  of  Madnu :  pop  ¥^.(^  T*« 
t'->«n  >i  h.tndxi^me.  and.  tliouirh  destitute  of  aharNjur,  p^iucMei  a  tulvraMo  nMid.<fBd.  Trad^.hs*- 
t:\i-Ty  i»  dull, — tho  Kriti>h  ti-<-al  reculatK-ns  beinc advirse  tn  intercourse  with  the  inferior.  Eipiis 
rice,  druK«.  Misar,  imlitn),  and  blue  linens.  The  monev  of  account  ik  the  pacoda  =  3rape«i  =  N 
fanani^  =  5f>.  1>  d.  n<:nrly.  Grain  it  sold  by  the  ^arse  of  c***  uercals  =  Im-'u  imp.  biBltck  IM 
iijA!ir.d  .-    K  vis  =  -.5  lbs.  14  oz.  7  drams  avomL  :  and  2*1  maunds  =  1  car.dr  =  Altf'^lbikaitM 

Tht^}  plao*s  havi*  It^en  generally  captured  l>v  the  iiritish  during  war.  an«^  restored  on  ibenMi 
of  pvacf".  .\]1  fun  iti  cat  ions  are  destrf)\ed ;  an  J  the  French  are  debarred  by  treaty  from  rekaildiB| 
thorn,  or  of  niaintainini;  any  fnrre  beyond  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  police. 

INDI.V  (PORTUGUESE)  comprehends  Damaun,  Din  in  Guzerat,  and  Gm; 
the  la>t  haviiji;  a  territory  40  mile^  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  being  the  cd} 
place  of  consideration. 


Gf-a,  in  lat.  1^'-  'M'  X..  lon;;^.  7>'}'  51'  K..  i«  situated  on  an  bland  of  the  some  itame.  at  tlie  u 
of  thtf  .Mandonn.  25'>  niih^s  S.  S.  K  of  Hiimhay.  It  wa^  made  by  Albuquernue  (by  whom  b  "i* 
csiptured  in  151i-)  tlio  capital  of  the  P-irtu^ue'^  pt)«Mssions  in'the  East ;  liut  It'is  now  aiari* 
siifK-rsederl  by  Ni:w  Gita,  or  Panjim.  sitiuited  5  milcn  distant  on  the  si«*hnr«,  and  p  w>««iBg  ** 
of  the  bcM  harboiinf  u:  India :  pop.  :f(i,rNHi.  This  port,  thoufrfi  formvrly  th^  centre  of  oasttn  »■* 
merce.  ha*  now  nnly  .in  incm^idt^raMc  trade  «ith  the  mothor  countrv  and  tbe  Portutfune  siltk* 
iiicnt^  in  China  an«i  Africa.  Import*,  chiefly  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sucar.  w^i«n«.  giaai 
aii'l  oomc  othur  European  artick-s.  Exports^  heuip,  betel-nut,  cowrits  and  to«-s,  b«ad».  &&  '* 
Africa. 

A'Txtunts  in  Goa  are  kept  in  pardos,  each  divided  into  4  ^roM  or  5had  tanas,  also  into  240»(^ 
or  .'^N>  liad  rra* :  the  pardo  is  equal  2*,  .M.  ntitriy.  The  Cindy  of  Jll  maunds  --^  A\A  Ibfc  avard.* 
estim.ited  in  )rmin  at  14  Wincliester  bU'^hi-N.    The  oilier  measuret  are  Portuirucic. 

INDIA  RUBBER.    [Caoitiuolc] 
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INDIOO  (Do.  Fr.  &  Ger.  Tfidigo,  It.  Jndaco.  Rus.  Krtaick,  Indigo.  Sp. 
«if)9  »  fine  bine  dje  extracted  £rom  y&rious  species  of  Jndigoferay  prmcipaliv 
M  /.  imeimiaj  a  knotty  shmbby  plant  commonly  propagated  annually  by  seoJ. 
hftiBdi|o  plant  has  been  called  '^the  child  of  the  sun  :'^  and  a  soil  of  the  first 

SM  of  fertility,  ae  well  as  a  hot  climate,  are  required  to  raise  it  in  perfection. 
gnHUidB  fornMd  by  the  allarial  deposits  of  the  tropical  rivers  have  been  found 
r  cnecienoe  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  dye  is  extracted  from  the 
Mi  oj  anflbing  it  to  ferment  with  water  ;  during  which  it  undergoes  chemical 
hii^fM  that  nmmately  cause  its  denosition  in  the  form  of  a  blue  feculent  sub- 
JM—yWhieh  is  eoUected  and  dried.  Indigo,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  square 

tWHy  or  cubical  masses  of  a  deep  blue  colour.    However  carefully  prepared,  it 
ja  orataiiui  a  eonsiderablo  amount  of  impurities,  the  relative  quantity  of 
ibtia^  aaeertained  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  light  in  proportion  to  its 
pHdlf  •    Sir  Brande  estimates  the  general  amount  of  colouring  matter  at  only  50 

SMoi  {Chemistry,  p.  943).  In  choosing  indigo,  the  largo  regular-formed  cakes 
Id  be  pireferred,  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  externally  free  from  white  mould,  and 
dean  net  shape  ;  when  broken,  the  fracture  should  be  of  a  bright  purple  tint, 
■tcoMpact  texture,  free  from  white  specks  or  sand,  and  when  rubbed  should  have 
raJBiiif  eopper-like  appearance  :  it  should  swim  in  water,  and  when  burnt  by  the 
Jtoflo  it  should  fly  like  dust.  This  commodity  is  distinguished  according  to  its  dif- 
yjrt  ihadea  of  colour.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,  which  is  the  best^  violet, 
flHeMper  eoloor ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  fine,  good,  and  middling. 
-Iht  iiidigo  erop  is  subject  to  very  neat  vicis.situdcs,  both  of  quantity  and  qua- 
9hi  this  leads  to  corresponding  fvoHiations  of  price ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
■it  flf  all  the  productions  that  nave  been  made  objects  of  commercial  speculation, 
■Wnely  any  has  been  a  more  fertile  source  of  bankruptcies. 
^ua  ehier  localities  of  the  indigo  plant  at  present  are  Bengal  and  Guatimala. 
vpjih  of  late  years  the  exportation  from  the  latter  has  been  materially  checkea 
Vtte  distorbed  state  of  Central  America.  In  the  early  period  of  our  occupation 
Vudia, indigo  formed  a  leading  branch  of  the  Company *s  trade ;  but  the  rude 
~^  tare  of  the  native  population  was,  in  course  of  time,  expelled  from  the 
of  Europe  bv  the  more  skilfully  prepared  drug  of  America  and  the  West 
_^— ^  Soon  alter  tne  peace  of  1783,  the  West  Indian  process  of  manufacture  was 
■huduuud  into  Bengal,  and  the  directors  having  relaxed  their  prohibitory  system 
*>&r  as  to  permit  the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of 
y  plant  on  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Ganges,  the  cxportations  were  ^ra- 
yuy  Inereafled,  and  the  American  and  West  Indian  article  almost  entirely  driven 
■n  the  Bwrket.  The  manufacture  was  also  introduced  into  Oudo  and  the  other 
■Mh  mwtem  districts  of  the  great  Gaugetic  plain ;  and  in  later  periods  into  some 
■fffte  Madras  provinces,— into  Java,  and  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  indigo 
iniHedeTery  where  else  is,  however,  very  secondary  both  in  quantitv  and  quality 
bftifc  ef  Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
M^fnial  to  the  plant.  The  average  annual  supply  and  consumption  of  indigo  at 
pPMBl  My  be  estimated  as  follows  :— Supply  :  Bengal  provinces.  34,500  chests, 
ifal  aearjy  120,000  maunds,  or  9,000,000  lbs. ;  other  countries,  including  Madras 
m  Grmtimala,  8500  chests ;  total,  43,000  chests.  Of  this  there  is  consumed  in  the 
Ued  KingdiHn  11,500  chests,  or  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  France,  8000  chests :  Ger- 
M^l  lid reetof  Europe,  13,500  do.;  Persia,  3500  do. :  India,*2500 do.;  United  States, 
M  doL ;  other  countries,  2000  do. ;  total,  43,000  chests,  or  upwards  of  11,000.000 
hiL  The  consumption  of  late  years  has  not  increased  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
Itke  expanmon  of  manufactures,— a  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  attributable 
WKfStf  to  the  len  common  use  of  blue  cloth,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  iutroduc- 
Iw  of  cheap  aubstitutes  suggested  by  the  advanced  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 
The  qnantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1820, 5,089^92  lbs. :  in 
IM^«J83^31  Ibe.;  in  1830,  8,216,440  lbs.;  in  183.5,  4,168,395  lbs.  In  1840,  the 
Iforli  SBUNUited  to  5,831,269  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
«» tfiil^iBO  Ibe.  Upwards  of  4-5ths  of  the  imports  are  from  the  East  Indies ; 
inder  ehiefly  trom  the  West  Indies,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  Philippine 
The  surpius  imported  beyond  the  quantity  consumed  is  re-exported  to 
jy  Bnasia,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
and  tiie  United  States  derive  their  main  supplies  by  direct  importation 
WiGaleatta.  .      . 

TIm  folhming  shows  the  prices  in  bond  of  the  different  kinds  of  indigo  in  the 
marlut  aoeording  to  Princess  Price  Current  of  September  17, 1841. 
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OiuitlinaU  &  CaraccM               ».  4.     ».  d, 

Flonui. Ib.e  9  to  7  0 

Babrvs 5  3  ..  6  8 

Cortes. a  9  ..  5  4 

Bengal  tine  blue.... 7  9  ..  8  3 

Fine  purple  and  violet 8  3  . .  9  0 

Guoddo. 7  9  ..  8  3 

MiddUng. 7  3  ..  7  6 

Copper  fine. 7  6  ..  7  8 

Good  and  middling. Aid  ..7  3 


Bengal  ordfaLTlotoCaBdcoppar  01  ft  6  to  5  y 
Oude  good  and flne^ 4  6  ..  S  6 

Low  and  middlinf 1   9  ..  4  3 

Hadrai  good  and  flnt  vktec  ud 

blue .S  S  ..  I  3 

OrdinaiyAmtdimQgdo. 1  10  ..  i  « 

Java. noofr 

Manilla  good  di  flncL. .....noDa 

Ordinary  and  middUag 1   9  ..  4  I 


Tho  American  iudigo  is  generally  enclosed  in  Badn  of  eoftne  linen  wired  iil«  n 
ox  lijiie,  a  kind  of  package  which  is  called  a  teron,  and  oontaini  ninaDT  about  250 
lbs.    The  East  Indian  is  in  chests  of  about  3h  factory  maonds,  or  260  m, 

INDORSATION  :  INDORSER  Indorsation  ia  the  aasignini;  of  a  oMoliiUi 
document,  such  as  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promiBsory  note,  by  a  writing  on  toe  bML 
Tho  person  who  assij^ns  is  called  the  Inuorser,  the  person  in  whose  fkTonr  the aaig* 
nation  is  made,  tho  mdorsec.  Indorsement,  in  its  ftill  and  common  aoeeptelm, 
convoy's  to  the  indorsee  all  the  rights  previously  existiiur  in  the  indorter,  with  tki 
addition  of  a  claim  against  the  indorser  himself.  To  enable  this  to  be  aeoonpliM, 
however,  with  an  English  or  Irish  bill,  there  must  be  words  intimating  an  iatartfai 
on  tho  part  of  the  ac-ceptor  to  pay  to  any  bearer,  or  to  any  person  mrfding  iW< 
through  the  original  i>ayee,  such  as,  **  or  order,"  **  or  bearer,"  otherwise  thtiH 
is  a  mere  chose  in  action  [Chosr  in  Action],  and  the  indorsement  does  not  e» 
voy  a  right  against  tho  maker,  but  merely  a  claim  on  the  indoner.  It  is  M, 
however,  that  negotiable  words  omitted  by  mistake  mav  be  snppUedCGKi^PiSlSV 
In  Scotland,  every  bill  or  noto  is  negotiable,  imless  it  Dear  a  special  restrictioa.  A 
bill  payable  simply  **  to  bearer"  is  transferable  without  indorsement ;  bat  tbepenoi 
who  delivers  it  docs  not  by  such  act  become  a  party.  By  17  Geo.  III.  e.  90^fciBi 
and  notes  for  sums  of  '20s.  and  upwards,  but  under  £5,  can,  in  England,  oalybi 
indorsed  before  tho  time  of  payment,  ana  must  bear  date  al,  and  not  b«oi^  tki 
time  of  making  thereof,  and  must  be  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness. 

There  is  no  rorm  of  words  necessary  for  an  indorsement, — the  mere  sinatosif 
the  payee,  called  a  blank  indorsement,  is  a  sufficient  transference  to  w  brnRf. 
An  indorsement  with  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  and  instructions  to  pay  to  Ub,  ii 


negotiability  of  a  bill.    **  Pay 
or  **  Pay  to  A  B  for  my  use,"  are  forms  of  restrictive  indorsements.    Others  mj 
be  conditionally  restrictive,  so  as  to  prohibit  negotiability  until  the  eonditim  v 
purified,  as  ^  Pay  the  contents  to  A  B  on  my  being  gazetted  ensign,  beibie  A* 
day  of  ."    An  indorsement  is  not  restrictive  from  having  a  couniihiiti* 

on  the  face  of  it.  An  indorsement  may  be  qualified  so  as  to  bar  toe  respoaabiliV 
of  the  indorscr,  and  merely  transfer  to  the  indorsee  the  claim  a|[ainst  the  previni 
parties.  The  usual  form  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  appencUng  to  thesinatmA* 
words  saru  recours.  A  bill  cannot  be  indorsed  for  part  of  its  contents  meraes^ 
ance;  but  if  partly  paid,  it  may  be  indorsed  as  to  tne  residue.  A  person  whsftf 
delivered  a  bill  without  indorsement,  when  it  was  the  ander8tandin|^  of  parties  tktf 
it  should  be  indorsed,  may  be  compelled  in  equity  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  die  ia  A* 
mean  time,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  indorse. 

An  indorsee  of  a  bill,  who  has  given  value  for  it,  is  not  liable  to  objeetioas  niiik 
may  be  pleaded  against  a  previous  holder,  unless  aware  of  Uiem  when  he  took  tks 
bill.  In  England,  however,  a  person  who  takes  a  bill  protested  for  non-aeeeptsu* 
or  overdue,  docs  so  with  all  tlie  objections  pleadable  against  the  indoner.  U 
Scotland,  it  appears  to  be  held  that  the  circumstance  of  a  bill  bdng  OTsrdiM  dleei 
not  of  itself  affect  the  ri^ht  of  the  indorsee,  and  is  only  a  circumstance  attee^ 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  A  bill  paid  by  the  party  originally  liable  ceasn  t* 
be  negotiable  ;  but  not  so  a  bill  paid  by  an  mdorser.  Where  the  ille^ty  of  tki 
original  transaction  makes  a  bill  or  note  void,  an  indorsee^  howeyer  ooerooSi  csi* 
not  recover  from  the  original  drawee,  but  the  indorser  is  liable  to  him,  both  oatb* 
bill  and  for  the  original  debt.  An  indorscr  on  whom  recourse  is  intended  to  bshi 
must  receive  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  and  though,  as  beCvwi 
the  drawer  and  drawee,  notice  may  be  rendered  unnecrasarj  ttom  want  of  vll<^ 
this  will  not  aficct  the  indorser's  right  to  notice.  (^ot/Sry  on  B^  120-170.  O^ 
on  n.,  •218-297.     Thonuon  on  B.,  250-308.) 

INGOT,  a  mass  of  metal. 

I NK  (Fr.  Encre.    Ger.  Dinte)  is  composed  of  different  ingredients,  aeoofdiRg  to 
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irpotes  io  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Prinimg  Ink  is  &  black  paint,  which. 
U  drying  nature,  adheres  readily  to  moist  paper.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
-  Unseed  oil,  which  is  ignited  when  in  a  boiling  state,  and  suffered  to  bum 
ft  has  aemiired  the  necMsary  drying  quality  ;  after  which  it  is  mixed  with 
Uaek  when  blaok  ink  is  reaniml,  and  yermilion  when  it  is  wanted  of  a 
lonr.  Writing  Ink  is  either  black,  red,  or  blue.  The  best  black  is  made  by 
r  Aleppo  galls  in  water,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of  iron, — the  precipitate 
liese  being  kepi  suspended  by  gum-arabic :  the  proportions  in  general  use 
of  galls  to  1  ox  Bulpmite  of  iron  and  1  of  gum-arabic  ;  that  of  water  is  com- 
1  nllon  to  1  lb.  of  galls.  Logwood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  sails  for  a 
inky  bot  it  does  not  yield  a  permanent  colour.  Red  ink  is  made  by  boiling 
>wood  in  weak  vinegar,  and  adding  alum.  Blue  ink  is  manufactured  ft'om 
nro-pnuniate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  iron.  India,  or  China  Ink,  employed  in 
Bg.  emsists  of  fine  lamp-black  mixed  with  iram-water  or  fine  size.    The 

0  mks  andently  in  use  appear  to  have  been  all  of  this  kind.  Marking  Ink, 
•BL  is  gwnerally  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  written  upon  the  fabrio 
tt  Daa  been  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  as  carbonate  of  soda. 
iks  in  which  lunp-black  is  the  colouring  matter  vnll  be  always  the  most 
la;  bat  the  common  ink  possesses  the  advantage  of  flowing  easily  from  the 
The  manufacture  of  printing  ink  is  chiefly  confined  to  London ;  that  of  writ- 
k  is  more  widely  distributed.  All  kinds  are  exported,  but  the  whole  amount 
Nisiderable. 

KUS,  a  kind  of  broad  linen  tape  made  at  Manchester. 

!fS  AND  INNKEEPERS.    The  only  department  under  this  head,  coming 

1  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  is  the  law  in  relation  to  the  liability  of  inn- 
rs  for  the  property  of  travellers  coining  under  their  roof.  An  innkeeper,  by 
ing  his  trade,  comes  under  a  contract  of  insurance  with  each  guest  he  ro- 
y  becoming  liable  to  indemnify  him  for  property  lost,  without  reference  to  the 
sr  in  whidi  the  loss  has  been  occasioned,— provided  it  have  not  originated  in 
lesft's  own  carelessness  or  misconduct.  If  loss  be  occasioned  by  the  guest's 
om^anion  or  servant  introduced  by  him  to  the  inn,  the  loss  is  his  own.  The 
liibility  is  placed  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  carriers,  and  is  in  almost 
ipscts  the  same,  with  the  difference  tnat  it  has  not  been  yet  limited  by  stat- 
lCarriebs.]  How  far  the  innkeeper  can  limit  his  responsibility  by  warning 
to  the  finest,  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  is  held  that  the  law  being  fixed,  the  guest 
ng  an  mn  nnder  the  assurance  of  its  protection,  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
It  nis  will  by  any  warning  or  intimation  which  tne  landlord  may  choose  to 
'J)aIion*»  Justice,  133) :  but  if  the  guest  acquiesce  by  taking  the  goods  under 
m  special  oharj^e,  the  responsibility  is  removed  (Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  Af. 
.  810).  There  is  considerable  nicety  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  guest  is 
I  to  see  his  property  put  in  the  right  place,  or  deposited  with  the  right  person. 
ho  leaves  valuable  goods  in  a  courtyard  or  passage,  without  drawing  atten- 

0  them,  will  have  no  recourse  :  on  toe  other  hand,  where  it  was  the  rule  of 
yiiae  to  deposit  the  guests'  goods  in  their  bedrooms,  and  a  traveller  directed 
ggmge  to  be  taken  to  the  commercial  room,  where  it  was  stolen,  the  landlord 
Mmd  responsible.  It  appears  that  he  would  not  have  been  so,  however,  had 
pressly  declined  to  take  cnarge  of  the  goods  unless  they  were  deposited  in  the 
ooiw— (Richmond  v.  Smith,  2  Mann.  ^ RyL  235.) 

B  %  ftrther  obh^tion  on  an  innkeeper,  tfa^t  ho  must  receive  every  guest  who 
Imnself,  until  ms  establishment  is  filled.  He  is  not  bound,  however,  to  give 
;,  and  before  submitting  to  this  his  obligation  to  the  public,  he  may  require 
nUe  remuneration  to  be  first  tendered.-~(C/Ai//y'«  Bum^t  Justice.  Alehouse^ 
Sift  B,  jL  Tomlin*s  L,  Dictionary,  voce  Inns.) 

SOLVENCY,  in  its  most  simple  and  extensive  meaning,  denotes  a  man's 
itf  to  meet  his  debts.  It  is  applied  only  to  a  person  who  is  not  under  the 
tfMi  of  the  bankrupt  statutes,  wnether  from  his  not  belonging  to  the  class  of 
If  persons  to  whom  the  acts  apply,  or  from  that  method  of  disposing  of  the 

1  not  having  been  adopted  bv  the  creditors.  Every  bankrupt  must  necessarily. 
rsTy  be  an  insolvent.  In  Scotland,  the  former  expression  is  applied  to  all 
DS,  whether  tradesmen  or  not,  who  have  shown  certain  public  symptoms  of 
ity  to  pay  the  debts  demanded  of  them  ;  and  these  indications,  to  constitute 
pedes  of  oankruptcy,  must  always  be  accompanied  by  insolvency.  In  Eng- 
md  Ireland,  the  term  insolvent  is  now  technically  used  with  reference  to  sucn 
DS  M  are  taking  advantage  of,  or  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  insolvency 
which  provide  a  sort  of  bankruptoy  system  for  those  debtors  who  do  not  come 
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within  the  operation  of  the  traders'  bankmpicy  statutes.  In  Seotland,  the  niae 
by  which  the  equivalent  process  is  known  is  cetsio  bonorum ;  and  the  term  iniolT- 
cut  is  not  there  technically  applied  to  a  debtor  undergoing  this  process.    [Cesskl] 

There  have  been  three  separate  means  of  relief  open  to  imprisoned  debtors  in 
England,  viz.  the  lords'  act,  the  small  debtors*  act,  and  the  ceneral  insolvent  debtors' 
act.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  partly  suspended  by  the  earlier  insolvent  act^ 
and  parti V  in  disose,  is  entirely  abrogated  by  the  laat  insolvent  act  (1  &  2  Vict 
c.  1 1 0,  §  119).  The  small  debtors'  act,  48  Geo.  III.  g.  123,  provided  for  the  rekM 
of  those  who  have  been  1*2  months  in  prison,  on  debts  not  exceeding  £20;  but  by 
the  latest  insolvent  act  this  also  has  been  virtually  superseded. 

A  separate  court  for  the  relief  of  insoh-ent  debtors  was  first  oonstitnted  hyhH 
Kedcsaale's  act,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  1()*2,  and  was  continued  by  four  acts  of  the  reiptf 
George  IV.,  the  last  of  which,  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  was  the  existing  statute  down  t* 
the  passing  of  Sir  John  Campbeirs  act,  commonly  called  the  Act  for  aboliahiiig 
Arrests  in  ^lesne  Process  ( 1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110),  by  which  the  insolvency  systeavii 
improved.    The  court  consists  of  a  chief  and  three  ordinary  oommissionerL  aod  ii 
a  court  of  record,  with  full  powers  for  enforcing  its  jurisdiction.    An  individiil 
commissioner  may  hold  a  plenary  court  ^  and  there  are  arrangements  in  the  act 
for  enabling  the  commissioners  to  hold  circuit  courts.    The  act  nas  two  objeeti  ii 
view :  in  the  first  place,  the  protection  of  debtors  from  oppressive  imprisojuMi; 
in  the  second,  the  affording  a  summary  process  to  creditors  for  distributing  thi 
available  property  of  a  debtor.    When  a  debtor  applies  for  the  benefit  of  the  aeti 
ho  must  be  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.    The  act  may  be  taken  advantage  of  bf 
the  creditors  of  an  insolvent,  on  his  remaining  21  days  in  prison  without  ntii^ 
ing  the  debt  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.    In  either  case,  the  opeiatioa  of  tv 
act  is  applied  for  hj  summary  petition  to  the  court.     The  result  is,  tn  oris 
vesting  in  the  provisional  assignee  the  whole  property  of  the  insolvent,  real  yj 
personal,  existmg  or  contingent,  with  the  exception  of  apparel,  beddmg,  n^ 
other  necessaries,  and  workmen's  tools,  not  excoeoing,  on  the  whole,  £20  innl* 
There  are  specific  provisions  for  the  vesting  and  disposal  of  the  several  kinds  a 
property,  and  exceptional  provisions  for  adjustment  in  the  case  of  public  oflooii 
clergymen,  and  others.    Tne  creditors  have  apartial  control  in  the  fsposal  of  pt*" 
perty.    There  are  arrangements  for  the  exammation  of  the  insolvent,  and  for  ■»• 
ing  the  necessary  investigations  into  the  amount  of  his  property,  the  drcninstaBcM 
out  of  which  his  involvements  have  arisen,  and  such  like.    After  the  examinaopoi 
are  over,  the  debtor  is  to  be  discharged,  either  forthwith,  or  at  such  a  time  that  v 
imprisonment  shall  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  six  months,  computed  from  the  ordff 
vesting  the  estate  in  the  assignee,  unless  there  be  special  reason  for  pnnjphiny  his 
by  a  longer  imprisonment.  In  certain  oases  of  fraudconnected  with  tne  proceediip 
on  the  petition,  the  court  may  adiudge  the  confinement  to  continue  for  such  apccii^ 
as  shall  not  make  it  on  the  whole  exceed  three  years  (§  77).    In  certain  cases  cn> 
merated  in  the  act,where  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  insolvent's  embanafr 
ments  show  fraud  or  gross  recklessness,  the  imprisonment  may,  in  like  manner^ 
continued  for  tiro  years.    The  result  of  a  discharge  is,  that  the  debtor  is  relieved 
from  execution  and  imprisonment  for  the  debts  to  which  the  discharge  applies. 

In  Ireland,  the  system  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  aojusted  on  tht 
model  of  the  English  act  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  107.  The  amount  to  whicn  the  debtor^ 
wearing  apparel,  bedding  and  tools,  are  there  privileged,  is  £15. 

INSURA>X£,  in  its  legal  definition,  is  a  contract  of  indenmity,  one  paity 
engaging  to  make  ^ood  to  another  the  pecuniary  loss  that  may  be,  or  ma3r  be  pK- 
sumed  to  be  occasioned  by  any  future  or  contingent  event,  in  consideratifln  of  * 
sum  certain  received  or  pronused.  The  most  obvious  subjects  of  insnranee  ait 
those  which  can  be  measured  by  a  pecuniary  value,  and  to  Uiis  fair  estimate  of 
loss,  insurances  by  individuals  on  their  own  fives  is  the  only  exception  ;  a  case  ii 
which  no  mischicr  can  arise  from  the  insured  valuing  his  life  at  the  sum  for  whick 
he  can  pay  the  premium  of  insurance.  In  this  contract,  the  person  who  insarei  ii 
called  the  Insurer,  and  technically  the  Underwriter,  from  his  writing  his  nanetii 
marine  insurances)  under  the  sum  he  will  stand  good  for.  The  party  obtiimif 
the  insurance  is  called  the  Insured,  or  the  Assured,  and  the  deea  by  which  ^ 
insurer  becomes  bound  is  called  a  Policy  of  Insurance. 

The  principle  of  insurance  is  that  of  equaliziufr  the  accidents  of  life  or  ibrtaie» 
by  many  joining  together  and  consenting  that  aU  shall  bear  the  average  lot  of  tbi 
whole  ;  or.  what  is  the  same,  of  reducing  to  each  individual,  in  every  case,  his  pes' 
sibility  of  loss  down  to  the  average  loss  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  or  casea 
•«  Though  based  upon  self-interest,"  says  Pro&sor  Do  Morgan,  **  yet  it  iB  tb« 
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ned  and  beneYolent  form  which  the  projects  of  self-interest  ever  took.  It  is, 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  a  practicable  method,  the  agreement  of  a  community 
ler  the  goods  of  its  indiviaaal  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement  that 
hoee  fortune  it  shall  be  to  hare  more  than  ayerage  success,  shall  resign  the 
B  in  favour  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though  as  yet  it  has  only  been  ap- 
the  reparation  of  the  evils  arising  from  storm,  nrc,  premature  deatn,  disease, 
age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  extensions  which  its  application 
eceive,  if  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety  with 
hey  may  be  put  in  practice." — {Essay  on  Probabilities.  Preface,  p.  xt.) 
ianart  of  the  work  we  shall  consider  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  contract, 
t  r  ire,  Life,  and  Marine  Insurance  ;  but  a  variety  of  other  information,  di- 
r  collaterally  bearing  upon  the  subject,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  An- 
Prisitdlt  Society,  Interest  and  Annuities,  and  Reversions. 
JRANCE  (FIRE)  is  a  contract  for  indemnity  against  losses  by  fire  within 
4  period.  In  this  country  such  insurances  are  made  by  joint-stock  societies, 
h  two  kinds  are  distinguished  :  proprietary  com{)aiiies,  who  insure  at  their 
k  and  for  their  own  profit ;  and  mutual  or  contribution  societies,  the  par- 
ired  with  which  are  members  or  partners,  and  participate  in  the  profit  or 
k.  particular  account  of  the  conditions  on  which  insurances  are  granted  may 
Uy  obtained  from  any  of  the  offices,  or  their  agencies,  several  of  which  are 
imd  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  conditions  are  always 
in  the  policy  ;  and  this  document  usually  provides  that  the  office  shall  pav 
I  and  daimage  suffered  by  the  assured,  not  exceeding  the  sum  fixed, "  accoru- 
he  tenor  of  the  printed  conditions  hereunto  annexed." 
ihants  sometimes  keep  open  a  fioating  policy  on  *'  goods  their  own,  in  trust, 
ommission,"  by  which  means  all  the  merchandise  in  their  possession,  where- 
posited  (within  the  district  over  which  the  insurance  is  made  to  extend), 
red  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  as  the  i^gregate  value  of  such  mer- 
te  shall  happen  to  be  under  or  above  the  sum  insured.  A  loss  under  such 
r  ia  settled  on  the  average  principle.  Thus,  if  an  insurance  of  £10,000  is 
[  without  specification,  ana  a  loss  of  £2000  incurred,  the  merchant  would 
linMl  to  show  the  total  value  of  the  goods  held  by  him.  Supposing  it  to  be 
),  double  the  amount  insured,  he  would  in  such  case  be  entitled  to  recover 
lOOO,  as  he  must  bear  his  own  risk  on  the  £10,000  uninsured. 
"  conditions  "  usually  provide  that  persons  insuring  at  the  office  must  give 
if  any  other  insurance  made  elsewhere  on  their  behalf  on  the  same  subject,  and 
uch  other  insurance  to  be  indorsed  on  their  policies.  This  clause  is  intro- 
to  protect  the  offices  against  the  fraud  of  persons  attempting  to  recover 
iiui  the  loss  sustained  by  them. 

cecise  account  was  ever  published  of  the  proportion  of  insured  houses  upon 
elaims  have  arisen.  The  promiumsj  therefore,  are  not  computed  as  in  life 
ice,  from  exact  data^ut,  as  in  marine  insurance,  simply  from  a  loose  gen- 
kiinate  of  the  risk.  The  risks  are  usually  divided  by  British  offices  into  four 
,  termed  Common,  Hazardous,  Doubly  Hazardous,  and  Special  or  Extra- 
ry.  For  the  first,  the  annual  premium  is  Is.  6d.  per  cent. ;  for  the  second, 
;  for  the  third,  4s.  6d. ;  for  the  special  risks  the  premium  varies  of  course  ac- 
l  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  But  a  duty  is  besides  pay- 
government  of  Is.  for  each  policy,  and  of  3s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
if  except  in  the  case  of  farm-produce,  stock,  and  implements,  which  aro 
f  exempted  from  duty.  This  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  over 
lasses  of  the  commumty  was  granted  by  the  act  3  and  4  W.  lY.  c.  23. 
insiurance  is  of  modem  origin,  having  been  little  known  before  the  Revoln- 
Bince  then  the  practice  has  become  general  throughout  this  kingdom,  and 
ndes,  been  partially  introduced  into  many  foreign  countries.  The  number 
iah  OT&ces  is  at  present  about  sixty.  In  tne  year  1840,  the  amount  of  duty 
by  several  of  the  principal  companies,  and  accounted  for  by  them  to  govem- 
follows :— Sun,  £162,109;  Phoenix,  £133,339;  Royal  Exchange, 


4  ;  Norwich  Union,  £67.665  ;  County,  £45,481  ;  West  of  England.  £33,746 ; 
iftn,  £33,251;  Globe,  £32,246  ;  Impenal,  £31,263;  Alliance,  £26,310;  Atlas, 
B  ;  Manchester,  £20,881  ;  Scottish  Union,  £'20,.553  ;  Union,  £19,355  ;  West- 
tj  £18JS59;  British,  £182478:  And  by  the  other  offices,  £231.608:  Total, 
Ky*  which,  as  the  duty  is  3s.  per  cent.,  shows  the  value  of  the  property 

5  wa»  the  groM  ram ;  an  allowance  of  4  or  5  p«r  cent.,  according  to  drcamstaiicci,  is  paid 
Bms  for  eoUecting  the  dutj»  which  reduces  the  net  revenue  drawn  by  the  govenuneal 
•  iBftiraDeei  in  the  above  year  to  £944,3il. 
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insured  to  havo  been  £660^24,000.  Addin^j^  to  thhi,  £5471&iOl6.  the  tmoant  on 
farming-Btock,  makes  the  total  amount  inaored  in  1840,  £715,239,016,  a  mm  vhkk, 
immense  though  it  be,  might  be  greatly  increased,  but  for  the  oppteasTe  dsty, 
which  on  common  risks  amounts  to  no  less  than  200  per  cent,  on  the  preimuL— 
iPar.Papert,l^\:  Nos.  173&3-J6.) 

Liw  OP  Insurakcb  against  Fire. 

This  contract  is  ruled  by  the  same  principles  which  affect  marine  insuranef  [m 
below],  80  far  as  these  are  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  contract.  There  hiT« 
been  fewer  litigated  cases  iflustratiTe  of  the  law  in  this  department,  bat  ih« 
authorities  refer  to  tho  cases  in  marine  insurance  as  precedents.  Toe  poliey 
is  always  an  open,  not  a  valued  one,  there  being  no  abandonment.  Hw  eoa- 
tract  is  generally  renewable  fh>m  year  to  year,  on  payment  of  the  preman  ■ 
advance  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the  policy  shall  not  lapse  until  tfter 
some  definite  number  of  days  beyond  the  expiry  of  the  year.  Bj  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  48,  the  insured  must  hare  an  interest  in  the  subject,  as  popnetor.  cxedHflr, 
ap?nt,  or  trustee :  and  it  is  said  that  a  depositary  or  holder  in  pledge  wj^ 
8how  a  sufficient  interest,  subject  to  the  rules  establisnod  by  the  ofilee,  wmcli  kit 
the  effect  of  stipulations  between  the  parties.  No  more  can  be  recovered  tlants 
the  extent  of  the  interest,  and  so  when  the  same  subject  is  insured  at  man  thu 
one  otiii*e,  each  pays  rateably.  The  risk  insured  against  is  fire,  or  ignitioii.  T» 
enable  the  insured  to  recover,  something  must  have  been  actually  onfirewUdi 
ought  not  to  have  been  on  fire  ;  and  so  the  effects  of  heat  radiating  tnm  ibe  ia  ttf 

{)roiH^r  place  are  not  included.  The  business  of  sugar-refining  was  pursofd  iis 
>uiiding  of  several  stories,  to  each  of  which  heat  was  communicated  by  aehiaMJ 
passing  through  the  whole  building,  and  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  uete  km  i 
regulator,  kept  closed  at  night  to  retain  the  heat,  but  which  ought  to  be  openwluie 
the  fire  w-as  burning.  On  one  occasion  it  was  shut  at  an  improper  tiine,ai^A» 
building  was  filled  with  smoke  and  sparks  which  occasioned  damage.  It  wasforad 
that  tht  insured  had  no  claim  on  the  policy,  though  it  warranted  them  "  agusit 
all  the  damage  which  they  should  suffer  by  fire"  (Austin  v.  Drewe,  6  TomL  43Sy. 
If  there  be  ignition,  however,  though  not  of  the  subject  insured,  the  ii^aiyMei- 
sioned  by  tho  event  is  within  tiie  policy,  though  more  immediatelT  eansed  oy  tbe 
otforts  to  protect  tho  subject  fl*om  the  fire,  as  by  the  removal  of  ftimitiae.  b 
Scotland,  where  a  neighbouring  house  had  been  consumed,  a  gable  of  whidi  w 
left  standing  unsup)H)rted,  and  in  tho  attempt  to  take  it  aown,  it  fell  against  tto 
insured  premise**,  and  destroyed  manufactures  contained  in  them,  this  was  heM  > 
loss  within  the  policy.  (Johnston  v.  West  of  Scotland  Ins.  Co.  1828,  7  &  JT  A5I) 
'Die  extent  or  the 'insurance  must  often  be  interpreted  from  the  generaTfleopeci 
the  definition.  Where  ^  stock  in  trade,  honsehold  fVimiture,  iinen^  weariag  sp- 
parel,  and  plate"  were  insured,  the  word  **  linen"  from  the  context  wasbeUt* 
include  only  household  linen,  and  not  linen  drapery  goods  purchased  on  specalatka 
(\\'atchom  r.  Lanford,  3  Camp,  4*2*2).  Warranties  must  do  strictiy  complied  witli 
as  in  marine  insurance  PVakranty]  ;  and  so  when  there  is  a  scale  ct  risks,  uMi 
pronertv  is  insured  as  ot  a  lower  clae>s  than  that  to  which  it  belongs,  the  poUc^is 
void.  Some  risks  generally  t<*rmed  "  extraordinary  "  are  not  included  in  the  taoks 
of  pren<iums,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  special  contract.  A  material  Bint- 
presentation  will  vitiate  the  contract  as  in  marine  insurance.  Concealment  of  a 
circumstance  materially  affecting  the  risk  will  have  the  same  effect,  though  it  sbooM 
happen  to  be  the  result  of  mistake  and  not  of  fraud  ;  hence,  where  a  fire  had  takn 
place  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  property  insured,  and  the  fire  was  apparnitly  es« 
tinguished,  and  persons  employea  to  watch  tho  place,  and  in  tho  mean  time  the 
insurance  was  negotiateti,  the  circumstance  was  held  one  which  ought  to  have  ben 
communicated  ;  and  the  fire  breaking  out  again  two  days  afterwards  and  ban* 
ing  the  premises  mentioned  in  the  poncy,  there  was  no  recovery  for  the  loss  (Bofr 
V,  Turner,  6  Taunt.  'S^i]).  It  is  a  usual  condition  that  *^  no  loss  or  damage  bv  fire  bap- 
peniug  by  any  invasion,foreign  enemy, or  any  military  or  usurped  power  wEatsoevtr, 
will  be  made  good. "  The  term  ^usurped  power"  has  been  held  not  to  apply  tea  nob^ 
but  only  to  embrace  the  case  of  rebellion,  where  there  are  armies  ana  military 
operations,  during  which  the  civil  laws  are  silenced.  Tho  expression  **  civil  c<«- 
motion,*'  however,  will  except  all  acts  of  (>opular  violence.  There  is  generally  i»- 
dorsed  on  the  policy  the  method  of  claiming  for  a  loss,  tho  period  at  which  tbc 
claim  may  be  made,  and  certain  articles  of  evidence  which  the  claimant  most  ^- 
duce.  It  IS  not  unfrc<^uently  a  condition  that  ho  must  produce  **  a  etrtifieaie  onder 
tho  hands  of  tho  minister  and  churchwardens  [or  in  iScotlaad  the  elders],  togethtf 
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with  wme  other  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  concerned  in  rach  loes, 
imporling  that  thej  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circnmstancosof 
the  person  insured,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe  that  he  really  and  by  mi^ortone, 
without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  has  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and  damage : 
but  till  such  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such  insured^s  loss  shall  be  made  anu 
pcodnoed,  the  loss-money  shall  not  be  payable  "  {EliU,  61,  62).  In  England,  such 
a  eUose  has  repeatedly  been  held  as  a  condition  precedent,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  wamaty  which  must  be  absolutely  complied  with  before  there  can  be  a  claim 
ftr  Iocs,— the  unreasonableness  of  the  ref^isal  to  sign  the  certificate  not  affecting  the 
qoflrtioa.  In  Scotland  there  seems  to  have  been  no  case  on  the  point.  Professor 
Bell,  however,  is  of  opinion  iComm.  1. 168)  that,  though  "  the  want  of  those  com- 
yugaton  will  raise  an  unfavourable  presumption  against  the  insured,"  yet  **  it  does 
aot  eeem  to  be  law  in  Scotland  that  these  are  all  absolute  conditions  precedent  to 
the  recovery  of  a  loss  by  fire,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  persons  hostilely 
djepoeed  towards  the  insured  to  extinguish  his  claim  for  loss."— ( AirAr  an  Insurance, 
mSJO.  ManhaU  on  Insurance^  785-813.  EUu  on  Fire  and  lAfe  Insurance,) 
INSURANCE  (LIFE)  or  ASSURANCE,  a  contract  for  payment  of  a  certain 
I  or  of  an  annuitjr,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  particuhir  person,  in  considera- 
of  a  premium  paid  at  once,  or  periodically.  Assurances  are  said  to  be  absolute 
ft  the  sum  assured  is  payable  on  the  death  of  the  party  assured ;  contingent, 
lAea  the  pmnent  of  this  sum  depends  upon  some  other  event,  as  the  existence  or 
■■teeedeut  death  of  some  other  person  or  persons.  They  may  be  also  divided  into 
twiymif  aararanoes,  where  the  sum  is  payable  only  in  the  event  of  the  expiry  of 
the  life  wiihin  a  certain  limited  time  ;  deferred  assurances,  where  it  is  payable  in 
tke  treat  of  the  expiry  of  the  life  after  a  certain  time  ;  and  assurances  for  tho 
wlelf  ii|/!ri  payable  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  assured,  at  whatever  time  this  may 
hippen.  Assurances  are  also  effected  on  joint-lives,  under  various  contingencies ; 
hoi  the  greater  number  are  those  made  on  policies  for  the  whole  period  of  a  single 
Hlk  hi  consideration  of  an  equal  annual  premium. 
ifHUUif  Iff l^e Assurance. — Life  assurance  maybe  made  subservient  to  many 
eee.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  enabling  persons  dependent  on  their  own  per- 
exertions,  or  whose  income  ceases  at  their  death,  to  secure  a  provision  for 
■nrvivin^  dependants  ;  but  it  is  also  highly  useful  in  various  commercial  and 
l^gal  tnniactions.    Among  others,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

CigHil  laid  oat  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  depending  on  a  life  will  acquire  permanence  by 
SBHrniesiftdi  litis. 

tiuuitiss  on  Uiis  interests  may,  bj  assurance,  be  rendered  elifrible  for  the  purpose  of  raising  loans. 

VIms  ma  be  applied  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  determinable  upon  the  demise  of  a  party  or 
ftKfim.  Tm  guairaians  of  a  person  who,  at  a  certain  agi>,  will  come  into  the  possession  of  pro- 
pirtf*  Bey  obtain  a  security  for  advances  made  in  the  interim,  bv  assuring  his  life  until  be  shall 
■ntf*  as  tba  giren  age.  Dependants  on  the  lives  of  others  may,  by  assuring  such  lives,  be  relieved 
Cha  anxiety  natural  to  thehr  situation. 


A  debtor  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors  inmiediately,  but  who  may  have 
Iht  aiaans  ci  Uqutdatfang  the  amount  in  a  certain  time,  should  he  live  so  long,  nunr,  by  the  aid  of 
a  temporary  jMsurance  on  his  life,  offer  a  satisfjsctory  arrangement ;  or,  should  his  views  &il  in 
AehHiiBg  his  debts  in  the  given  time,  and  he  or  his  creditors  continue  the  assurance,  the  amount 
«ll  by  that  means  be  realized  at  his  decease. 

Vmmms  having  issued  post  obit  bonds  may  realize  their  amount  at  the  time  they  become  pay- 
■Ue^  by  aasiirhifl-the  Ufe  or  lives  on  whose  allure  they  become  due. 

lurnega  tettiements  may  be  effected  advantageomly  through  the  means  of  life  assurance,  par- 
tteolariy  where  the  husband  is  engaged  in  trade.  For  example ;  if  tho  hidy's  fortune  be  £80eo, 
aee  haff  may  be  placed  at  the  gentleman's  disposal,  and  the  remaining  half  be  invested  in  the 
ftoids.  Id  the  names  of  trustees,  on  betialf  of  the  lady.  The  interest  on  this  investment,  employed 
fa  SB  aasomooe  on  the  gentleman's  life  (his  ago  being  8fi),  will  realise  £2eu0,  the  whole  amount  of 
ttjaladyls  fortune,  at  his  decease,  which,  with  the  prindpal  monev  in  the  funds  added,  gives 
iCnOO^  tlM  ladjr^  original  fortune  tncrea«ed  by  one-half,  ana  independent  of  whatever  the  husband 
■ay  k»v«  made  of  the  moiety  he  received. 

It  Is.  however,  almost  impossible  to  detail  the  various  ramifications  of  the  system, 
•V  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it  mav  be  carried  in  a  country  such  as  Great 
Britain.  It  encourages  all  to  tho  moral  obligation  of  exercising  forethought  and 
ydence.  linee  through  its  means  these  virtues  may  be  successfully  practised,  and 
owir  nltmiate  reward  secured.  These  are  benefits  which  it  confers  upon  the 
lidiTidnal.  But  tho  system  is  likewise  highly  beneficial  to  society  at  large,  inas- 
maeh  as  while  the  annual  premiums  are  considered  as  a  part  of  expenditure,  they 
■nd  the  aoeming  interest  on  them  are  in  truth  so  much  added  to  the  productivo 
eqiltal  of  the  community.  It  was  therefore  with  much  justice  that  Mr  Mor^^an 
eemidered  **  every  assurance  made  for  the  purpose  ot  providing  for  a  survivms 
fiuBily,in  whatever  office  it  is  effected,  not  only  as  a  private  but  as  a  public  good." 
"    ' "  i.~The  assurers  in  this  country  are  generally  public  eompaniee 
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or  offices.    The  oldest  of  these  b  the  Amicable,  chartered  in  1706 ;  next,  the  Ronl 
Exchange,  and  London  Corporation,  both  in  1720 ;  then  the  EquLubfe,  in  \wl 
In  \7i^2,  the  Westminster  was  founded  ;  then  the  Pelican  in  179f ;  and  the  Gl«bt 
in  17D5).    Many  ot]^cr  societies  have  been  founded  since  the  commencement  of  tJii 
present  century,  and  their  number  is  at  present  nearly  ninety,  which  is  excksin 
of  thoM!  whose  operations  are  confined  to  particular  professions  or  trades.   Tin 
premiums  required  are  adjusted  according  to  the  a^e  of  the  party  on  whose  lift 
the  assurance  is  made.    Ther  are  lowest  on  young  bves,  and  increaM  from  year  t» 
year  as  the  expectancy  of  life  diminishes.    The  rates  of  many  of  the  offieei  lit 
calculated  according  to  a  table  of  the  duration  of  life,  founded  on  the  Northimpla 
bills  of  mortality  :  others, according  to  later  tables  formed  from  obserr^iooi  ap« 
the  population  of  Carlisle,  and  on  the  mortality  found  to  exist  among  the  tai^ 
ernment  life  annuitants.    [Interest  and  Annuities.]    The  Northampioo  taUK 
principally  used  by  the  older  offices,  show  a  much  higher  (or  more  rapid)  mortali^ 
than  is  now  found  to  obtain,  and  very  large  profits  have  in  consequence  been  reiliM 
by  many  establishments,  particularly  those,  such  as  the  Eiqoitable,  who  bit 
besides  reckoned  upon  money  being  improTable  at  only  3  per  cent,  interest.  Ai 
younger  offices  have  commonly  arranged  their  scales  of  premiums  upon  ne«i 
more  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  life.    Yet  even  in  those  cases  cousidenUi 
savings  are  generally  realized,  as  tho  mortality  prevailing  among  assured  Utm  ii 
commonly  less  than  that  indicated  by  any  of  the  tables  at  present  in  use.  ovng 
to  improvements  in  medical  science,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  tho  peo|Me  liM 
the^e  tables  were  constructed  :*  while,  again,  assurance  offices  have.  b]r  the  ponbN 
of  reversions  and  otherwise,  frequent  opportunities  of  investing  tneir  Aisdf  itl 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  at  which  their  premiums  are  computed. 

Tlie  annexed  table  shows  in  a  classified  form  the  annual  premiums  demaadelte 
nearly  all  the  British  offices,  and  by  two  foreign  offices,  for  an  assurance  of  £Hl 
on  tho  whole  life,  after  the  a^s  30, 40«  and  50.  It  also  exhibits  the  precise  nki 
at  those  ages,  according  to  different  tables  of  mortality,  reckoning  interest  stSfff 
cent.,  or  the  annual  premium  which,  accumulated  at  the  said  rate  of  inteRtt,««U 
exactly  amount  to  £1U0  at  the  expiration  of  life,  as  shown  by  these  tables. 

1.  l^e  offices  included  in  tho  first  class  arc,  proprietary,  or  joint  stock  eoBfi| 
nies,  with  a  subscribed  or  paid-up  capital,  which  assure  to  a  person  paying  s  m 
premium  a  fixed  sum  at  his  death,  and  divide  their  profits  entirely  among  that 
bliareholders.  This  system,  therefore,  is  merely  the  sale  of  an  insurance  tQ\h0 
wlio  are  disposed  to  purchase,  at  such  prices  as  snail  leave  a  profit  to  the  pn^rieUA 

*J.  Tho  second  class  consist  of  mutual  assurance  societies^  which  have  no  p^ 
prietar}',  but  divide  all  their  profits  among  the  assured,  aher  dednctiuc  the  tf* 
]K;nsos  of  management,  and  reserving  a  guarantee  fund.  The  mode  of  c^eoktBtf 
profits,  however,  and  the  proportion  reserved  for  a  guarantee  fund,  sppetf  * 
uitfer  in  all.  Ihus— tho  Amicable  distributes  profits  equally,  ^are  for  ihtiik 
among  the  reprcseh.i lives  of  the  deceased  members,  without  reference  to  the  tiff 
during  which  the  assurance  may  have  continued :  the  Equitable  divides  theinw^ 
among  the  5(MK)  m<;mhers  wlio  liavo  been  longest  assured  :  the  Norwich  Union ida 
septeunially  the  whole  of  the  surplus  premiums  to  the  policies  in  proportion  to  tki 
sums  paid  :  the  Scottish  Widows  Fund  adds  two- thirds  of  their  surplus  preninii 
Bcptennially  to  tho  policies,  not  only  reirospectiveiu  in  regard  to  the  number  of  |i*' 
miums  paid,  but  also  prospectively  in  regard  to  alfpolicies  that  may  emerge  bcMit 
the  next  stated  period  of  investigation  :  and  tho  Scottish  Provident  rcscrm  thi 
surplus  entire  for  those  members  who  survive  the  period  at  which  their  jmaiiDtfi 
with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sums  in  their  policies.  These,  u  vw 
as  the  other  plans,  will  be  found  more  fully  explained  in  the  prospectuses  'itB/f^ 
by  the  different  offices. 

3.  The  tliird  class,  called  m\:ieed  mutual  and  proprietary  associations,  genenlly 
divide  their  profits  in  a  certain  proportion  betwixt  a  body  of  Dronrietors  wd  tl* 
parties  assured 
the  assured " 

to  the  policy,  ur  appucu  in  rcaucing  iiic  annual  premiumSjju  me  option  01  loe  jw*;* 
The  proportions  allowed  to  the  assured  by  the  aifferent  offices,  in  so  far  as  the  »■• 
have  been  made  public,  are  as  follow  -.—Five  per  cent.^  SVestminster ;  Tteo-^^f^ 

*  The  principle  acted  upon  by  offices  of  rejoctin};  bad  lives  miglit  also  be  supposed  to  1***^ 
their  rate  of  mortality  above  the  average ;  but  tliis  is  counter  balanced  by  tlhe  adverM  iotov* 
which  lead,  nutnithstnndinff  every  precaution,  to  policies  beinfl;  eCTected  upon  muy  iodi  Bj.* 
Hence  the  utmost  vigilance  u  necessary  on  tlte  part  of  oflices  to  Iwop  iiuured  lives  op  to  tbeons* 
ary  standard. 


'^**-fflh,  Londan  Assuranco  anil  Nikticmal  xOm-lhird.  Bonorolent  &nd  Union  ; 
yi'isfl;  Analralaaian,  Giuniian,  I'roteatant  Dijaentera,  Sun,  snd  ViMoria  ;  Twa- 
^^  CkledoiiiaD,  City  of  C.Jilskow,  Crown,  Edinburgh  &tid  Glasean-  English  and 
sHtidi  Law,  Eqaitable  (NeiT),  European,  Hope,  Imperial,  Licensed  Vicluallen, 
yaAwtCT,  National  Endowment,  National  Lmin  Fund,  North  Driliili,  Hack, 
'^~*1dk  tlnioo,  luid  United  Kingdom;  Three-foUTlhi,  Active,  E^nomic,  Promoter, 
Wor.ud  llniToreal:  Po'ir-Sfl&<,  Airred,  British  and  Colonial,  Church  of  Eng- 
E«CU,  EdioboKh,  Fa  mil  V  Endowment.  Law  Life,  LeRaJ  and  Ueneral,  Minerva, 
"'       Rojil  NaioJ  and  Military,  nod  University  ;  FStw-nrMj,  CommeRiial ; 
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Nine-ienihsy  North  of  Scotland  ;  Seventeen-ei^teeniht,  ProTident;  Whokjrm 
participation  tcale,  Aberdeen;Britiah  Empire,  l  rcemaaons.  and  London,  Edinbuilh, 
and  Dublin,  London  Life,  and  Life  Association  of  Scotland.  But  these  pToportiss^ 
it  has  to  be  observed,  form  a  very  uncertain  view  of  the  advantage  to  the  aooiei 
as  the  companies  generally  differ  in  their  mode  of  estimating  profits,  expttM  ■ 
management,  and  in  the  benefits  reserved  for  their  shareholoers.  In  this  hmv* 
tainty,  perhaps  the  safest  guides  are  the  statements  vrfaich  are  pnUished  by  MM 
of  the  omees  of  the  profits  actually  assigned  to  the  parties  assured. 

Many  of  the  offices  in  this  class  have  lower  scales,  under  which  the  uaxfi 
remain  independent  of  them,  as  in  class  first.  In  not  a  few  also  the  xatci  of 
premium  on  the  lives  of  females  are  rather  loss  than  on  those  of  males. 

llio  selection  of  an  office  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty;  aW 
can  seldom  indeed  be  fitly  made  by  persons  not  conversant  with  life  aaRDUN 
business.  The  mutual  assurance  and  proprietair  systems  have  each  their  admciiH. 
On  behalf  of  the  first,  it  is  chiefly  argued  that  the  assored  have  the  benefit  of  all  tti 
profit  realized  ;  while  the  pronrietary  companies  state  that  their  arranfenoBt  kM 
the  advantage  of  simplicity,  that  the  realization  of  profit  by  the  assured  under tti 
former  system  is  uncertain,  and  that  it  entails  upon  tncm  the  responsibility  of  pvt* 
ncrs  for  the  losses  of  the  society.*  Each  kind,  however,  has  its  advantages, aceod- 
ing  to  the  objects  of  the  party  wishing  to  be  assured.  For  family  purpoM,  wd 
especially  where  the  partv  is  young,  the  mutual  associations  are  generally  pretend; 
wiiile  for  temporary  or  ''short  assurances,'*  and  those  connected  with  many  kiidi 
of  trust  and  money  transactions,  a  liberal  nroprietary  company  is  coiiawl| 
chuscn  :  the  mixed  associations  hold  out  the  advantages  of  botn  methods.  Api^ 
prictary  comj)any  making  no  returns  will  bo  selected  on  a  joint  considentifli  cf 
Its  rospectability,  rate  of  premium^  and  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  its  ffBa* 
In  the  case  of  a  mixed  office  sharing  profits,  regard  vnll  besides  be  psid  feotM 
amount  of  their  returns  or  Ixmtts.  In  a  mutual  society,  the  rate  (^DremioBiibf 
some  deemed  of  minor  importance^  as  the  surplus  is  divided  whouy  among  tM 
assured^  and  the  office  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  his  savings  bank ;  bntiiM 
greatly  in  excess  lead  to  a  needless  amplitude  of  funds, — a  condition  not  retj  &?H^ 
able  to  economical  management. 

In  the  division  of  the  surplus  premiums  or  bonuses,  the  methods  followed  by  tki 
offices  seem  to  be  fair,  in  so  far  as  thcv  make  the  chance  of  surplus  the  suu  it 
one  member  as  for  another,  at  least  of  those  who  enter  at  the  same  age :  if  tei 
be  any  thing  ine(iuitable,  it  arises  when  the  premiums,  as  is  sometimes  objected  1i 
thosie  computed  from  the  Northampton  Table,  are  disproportioned  at  different  sffi^ 
so  that  the  surplus  is  differently  levied  upon  different  classes  of  members.  Botthi 
high  respectabilitv  of  most  or  all  of  the  offices  usins  the  Northampton  TaUa  kii 
led  to  this  alleged  inequality  being  very  generallv  cusregarded. 

Mode  of  Effecting  Assurance. — The  company  delivers  to  the  party  proponn|[i> 
assurance  a  printed  form,  which,  where  the  assurance  is  on  his  own  life,  he  fib 
up  with  his  name  and  designation,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  the  sum  to  bi 
assured,  and  the  duration  of  the  assurance,  along  with  various  particulars  refjudf 
ing  Iiis  nealth,  viz. :  whether  he  has  resided  abroad,  has  had  smallpox  or  cow^ 
been  affected  with  palsy,  apoplexy,  fits,  convulsions,  spitting  of  blood,  consanplunf 
or  has  been  subject  to  gout,  insanity,  rupture,  or  to  any  other  disease  trading  (e 
shorten  life,  'nus  is  followed  by  a  certificate  or  declaration^  warranting  the  tniA 
of  these  particulars,  and  declaring  them  to  form  the  basis  of  the  contract.  Wbrie 
the  assurance  is  intended  to  be  on  another  life  than  that  of  the  proposer,  the  naa 
particulars  are  furuishcd.  and  warranted,  with  a  farther  declaration  that  the  p0> 
iH)!;cr  has  an  interest  in  tiie  life  of  the  other  to  the  full  amount  to  be  assured  theivoa 
in  both  cases,  references  are  besides  given  to  two  fHends  of  the  party  on  who* 
the  assurance  is  made.  One  of  these  must  generally  be  the  party^  usual  medical 
attendant,  from  whom  a  very  minute  declaration  is  sometimes  required,  not  onl^ 
on  the  above  particulars  regarding  the  party's  health,  but  ateo  as  to  his  prediipoB- 
tion  to  disease,  and  his  habits  as  to  activity  and  temperance.    When  this  is  eos- 

*  Every  desirable  «curlty  may  l>e  obtained  on  the  mutual  principle.  The  proprfetitfT  «rf 
mixed  companies  offer,  it  is  tnic,  tiie  ^uranty  of  a  subscribed  or  paid  up  capital  in  addiiiaB  m 
tlie  firemiums,  but  it  has  long  been  proved,  that  with  pniper  tables  and  a  Cair  amount  of  bofiaiM 
at  htarting,  this  c:iiiital  is  unnecej^sary.  Tlie  only  advantage  of  capital  to  an  ofRee  seenM  to  Etin 
its  enabling  the  direetors  justifiably  to  scclc  for  investments  on  secrmdiuT'  securities,  at  a  1^  nx* 
of  interest ;  invvKtmonts  which  a  mutual  society  must  avoid,  and  which  even  other  offices,  esj^BdsUl 
those  on  the  mixed  plan,  should  shun  until  a  sum  sufficient  (with  future  premlunii)  to  wtd  vk 
claims  is  Mt  apart  in  the  best  securities  which  the  state  of  society  offers. 
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iMy  the  party  whose  life  is  to  be  ueured  generally  makes  his  appearaaee  before 
iwmwrittfnt  of  the  directors  of  the  eoni}>any,  or  their  medical  officer,  by  whom 
rtlHr  inquiries  are  made ;  and  the  resolt  is  entered  in  the  company's  books  accord* 
lljr.  The  declaration,  certificates,  and  other  papers,  are  tnen  laid  before  the 
hrI  ;  and  from  these  documents,  and  frequently  information  derived  from  other 
noes,  their  dedsion  is  formed,  and  communicated  to  the  applicant.  On  payment 
tlie  pffvmiuB  a  receipt  is  given,  containing  the  number  of  the  policy,  which  is 
m  made  out  agreeably  to  the  declaration,  inspected  by  the  bourd,  signed  by  a 
rtain  number  <n  directors,  and  delivered  to  the  party  interested. 
UT  the  party  over  whoee  life  the  assurance  is  maae  cannot  appear  before  the 
PBdova,  or  any  one  appointed  by  them,  a  Jine  varying  from  10s.  to  £1  per  cent. 
1  Iha  laB  assured  is  usually  charged  for  non-attendance.  A  few  offices  likewise 
qjBira  a  small  deposii  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent  on  lodging  the  proposal ;  others  5s.  or 
iL  per  eent.  as  efUry-numey,  In  all  cases,  however,  there  is  a  dtUp  to  be  paid  to 
Hwnment  on  the  policy,  which,  when  the  sum  is  not  above  £50,  is  2b.  6d. ;  above 
■^iflid  not  above  £100, 5s.;  above  £100  and  under  £500,  £1 ;  when  £500  and 
£1000,  £2 :  £1000  and  under  £3000,  £3 ;  £3000  and  under  £5000,  £4 ; 


NOO  and  upwards,  £5.    There  is  thus  always  an  addition  to  the  first  year's 
Mriam ;  out  in  the  policy  the  premium  only  is  named,  as  on  Uie  regular 


of  this  sum  its  existence  depends.    The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  the 

J  premium  varies  in  different  offices  from  15  days  to  3  months  after  the 

Mt  it  if  due ;  but  in  most  offices  the  forfeiture  of  the  pdicy  may  be  prevented  by 
IQflwafineof  from  10s.  to  £1  per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured,  within  a  further 
■Hm  time,  and  giving  a  warranty  that  the  individual  is  in  good  health. 
Tha  eonsiaeration  for  an  ordinary  assurance  is,  as  already  noticed,  generally  paid 
k  tfaal  annual  premiums ;  but  many  other  plans  are  held  out  to  suit  the  con- 
■HM0  of  the  assured.  Thus,  it  may  be  paid-in  half-yearly  or  quarterly  instal- 
wis  according  to  ascending  or  descending  scales  of  premiums,  or  by  premiums 
ifftUe  during  a  limited  nnmbcr  of  years.  Some  offices  also  will  accept  of  one-half 
f  Ai  aanual  premiums  for  the  first  five  or  seven  years,  leaving  the  otner  half,  with 
at  5  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  afterwards,  or  deducted  at  death  from  the  amount 


Ssnnikn*  are  introduced  into  most  policies  declaratory  of  their  being  void  in 
■  Mwwittg  cases : — 1.  Death  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  or  at  sea,  except  in 
■rfag  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  or  to  or  from  the  Continent, 
itfain  eertain  boundaries, — as  betwixt  Hamburg  and  Bordeaux.  2.  Entering  into 
ml  or  militaiT  service  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  company.  3.  Death 
r  widde.  4.  Death  by  duelling  ;  and  5.  Death  by  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
ne  last,  however,  are  not  understood  when  the  assurance  is  on  another's  life  ; 
id  in  some  offices,  onerous  assignees  to  policies  opened  by  persons  on  their  own 
(!•  may  be  similarly  protected,  to  the  extent  of  their  bonajide  interest. 
JEvfiw  Risks  are  always  the  subject  of  special  agreement.  In  tliis  class  are 
■prehended  lives  above  60,  persons  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe^  and  per- 
m  whose  lives  are  on  the  ground  of  ncalth,  or,  from  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
■tp  not  assurable  at  the  common  rates  of  premium.  Such  risks  are  taken  by 
tmj  cAoes  ;  but  the  assurance  of  lives  avowedly  diseased  is  chiefly  confined  to 
i  A^flnm,  the  Globe,  and  a  very  few  others. 

Hm  Atlwnation  of  the  Policy  is  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and  it  may  form  a  security 
r  wuu  aovanced,  or  become  an  oblect  of  Rale.  The  holder  of  the  policy  in  these 
nt  pays  the  future  premiums,  and  his  advantage  consists  in  possessing  a  policy 
a  1ms  premium  than  he  must  have  paid  at  the  present  afj^e  of  the  party  on  whose 
i  the  aMuranoe  was  effected.  As  the  probabihty  of  life  is  continually  diminish- 
Ltbe  value  of  the  policy  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has 
and.  Thus,  if  a  policy  of  £100,  originally  granted  on  a  life  of  25,  is  exposed 
m1«  when  the  party  attains  the  age  of  60.  the  purchaser  will,  according  to  the 
bMnad  table,  have  to  pav  only  £2, 2s.  5a.  annually  during  the  existence  of  the 
liey ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  out  one  at  the  present  age  of  the  party,  his 


a  fhnd  set  apart  by  him  ;  or  upon  the  premium  having  been  paid  in  a  gross 

■  when  the  poucy  was  opened.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
Ucj  most  be  most  valuable  to  the  party  assured  himself,  and  less  so  to  others, 
Boridiwy  to  their  convenience  of  paying  the  premiums,  and  obtaining  proper 
btmatuok  respecting  the  party  in  whose  ufe  they  are  interested.    On  this  aoeoont* 
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INS 


and  perbkpa  for  the  stitl  irei|;htieT  nmson  thiit  aH  «bs  dok  capital  (o  ba  4mi 
bark  upon  a  continxenc;,  Bttpnlale  for  &  madi  higber  Uiu  cooiMoii  Man  4 
interest  (independent  of  the  chancn  of  life),  policiat  an  aoU  at  Jtrj  dtifnfM> 

tionalfl  prices.  Must  aseuraace  companies  are  nilline  to  treat  for  a  lijaaaiitliw 
of  the  policy  :  but  where  it  hu  been  opened  for  funilj  pqTpogCi,»ad  ihe  timnti 

circumfltanoes  become  reduced,  an  endeaToar  ir  " ' '" ^-i-«- 

where  the  polic;  hu  endured  for  a  coatidenble  til 
Of  late  jears,  several  offices  have  adopted  the 
of  their  poHder 
On  the  Expi 


101  ii  &«qoeMl;  made,  paitinltrif 
ble  tin^  to  retain  it  anoiw  bis  ftiaJa 
plan  ofgTaiilitigIoaBi«DikNCMif 

iry  of  the  Life  Attured  the  office  teqoitet  pradiKtion  of  (otik 
ich  u  the  reKUter  of  the  bnrial  of  the  doceaied,  uid  refcrencw  I*  di 
IS  an  J  others  who  attended  him  in  his  Uat  iUiMM  ;  and,  if  ha  «fMl 

-  "  ''' '-'       "  '         '1,  or,  if  it  baa  been  aiuaed,  a  ew' 

assured  is  paid  vaiiea  in  aUenl  t«K 
tr  proof  of^the  deatb.    In  tUs  iataw 


robate  of  his  vrill,  < 


•rhf 

y  within  three  months  after  proof        .    .        

due  investiKaliDn  is  made;    and  everr  thing  having   bean  fooad ,. 

the  claimant  brings  with  him  the  pobcj;,  and  a  receipt  for  tbe  tarn,  whidi 
immediately  paid  to  him.  Where  a  claim  is  urable  in  the  evoit  at  a  piBi 
being  alive  at  a  certain  time,  bis  appearance  before  the  director!,  or ' 


appomtad  b;  them,  is  requisite,  ai 


shoiTB  the  rates  payable  at  diSerent  petiodt  of  life  fui 


proof  most  be  gjves  Ifca  hs  miiii 


i<*.ptnrtMKSlinai>» 


|£  >.  d.  £  1.  d.  e  •■  I 


Wi 


L*w  OF  IssviuKCE  OS  Lives. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  relation  te  the  other  two  great  hnncha ' 
the  contract  are  to  bo  considered  as  applicable  to  thU  branch,  ia  so  &r*| 
they  are  not  iiiconxistent  with  the  diflbnml  eirenmslanccs  of  the  crauKtiia-  ' 
the  poliuf  be  not  on  tbe  life  uf  tbe  insurer  himself,  he  must  bare  some  pscaHlT 
mterext  in  the  life  insured,  in  terms  of  14  Geo.  III.  o.  48  ;  and  no  ftd" 
sum  can  be  recovered  on  a  losi;  than  to  the  extent  of  the  inti'rest.  "  Taj  *• 
quKitions,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  "havcarisen  upon  Iho  subject  of  inti!rtBt,b«aa»* 
offices  are  never  in  Ihc  habit  of  taking  that  objection,  unless  thcj  an  aaihr* 
neccesityofreidsting  payment  open  some  other  lair  and  proper  ground,  asfai*- 
lent  miarepraienlation  or  eooccalmcnt ;  and  if  they  are  driven  to  itaiit  ea  in* 
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,  they  then,  in  order  to  make  their  case  the  stronger,  Bometimcs  also  object 
irsnt  of  interest,  when  the  policy  is  open  to  the  objection  "  (1*23).  W'licro 
f  of  insurance  in  which  there  was  no  such  interest  as  would  found  a  claim 
waa  sold,  an  action  to  recover  back  the  purchase-money  was  dismissed, 
mm  riiown  to  be  the  practice  of  the  oftice  to  pay  in  such  cases  (Bar- 
Iftorris,  1831.  Eilis^  124).  A  creditor  has  an  insuraolo  interest  in  his  debtor, 
he  debt  is  paid  in  any  manner,  the  interest  ceases,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Pitt's 
laJcer,  who,  with  his  other  creditors,  was  paid  from  a  parliamentary  grant 
1  V.  Boldero,  9  EeuL  72).  [Policy.  J  The  holder  of  a  note  for  money  won 
has  no  insurable  interest.  Having  to  pay  a  fine,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
frassnm,  as  the  condition  of  a  lease  on  the  death  of  any  individual,  is  an 
y  infinrable  interest  on  his  life. 

ranty  and  representation  are  of  great  imnortance  in  this  species  of  insur- 
It  is  nsual  for  the  party  to  sign  a  specino  declaration  regarding  his  age, 
and  habits  ;  and  if  this  bo  part  of  the  policy,  its  contents  are  of  tne  nature 
Tanties.  The  warranty  that  the  person  ^  is  in  good  health  at  the  time  of 
I  the  policy  "  does  not  infer  perfect  freedom  from  disorder.  The  question  is, 
ir  the  life  is  **  a  good  one. "  which  it  is  if  there  be  nothing  that  positively 
I  the  chance  of  tne  individual  living  as  long  as  the  average  of  other  people.  A 
itightly  diseased,  namely,  by  occasional  rneumatism,  may  die  of  an  increase 
diflorder ;  but  the  chances  of  his  doing  so  are  scarcely  more  than  that  a  man 
betly  sound  health  may,  within  the  same  time,  fall  a  victim  to  a  deadly  dis- 
[f  there  be  a  fixed  consumption,  however,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  the  seeds  of 
ure  planted,— the  subject  is  clearly  a  damaged  one,  and  though  it  may  hold  out 
le  time,  the  chances  are  against  it,  and  it  is  far  from  being  worth  the  same 
ith  an  undamaged  commodity.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  require  some  spe- 
tfwers  to  oertam  questions  as  to  the  party's  health,  namely,  if  he  has  had  the 
ox,  or  has  been  moculated  1  If  he  has  had  the  ^out  ?  if  he  is  ruptured  f 
ndonbtedly,  false  answers  to  such  questions  will  vitiate  the  contract.  It  is 
ifCtice  to  follow  up  with  the  question  whether  there  be  any  disease  tending 
ten  life !  And  tne  answer  must  bo  given  on  the  above  principles.  Where 
orance  office  demands  no  warranty  or  special  information,  it  takes  the  risk 
life  being  a  good  one,  subject  to  the  exception  of  fraud.  There  ma}r  always 
kd  in  the  concealment  of  material  facts.    It  is  held  that  the  person  insuring 

0  be  the  judge  of  what  is  material,  and  that  it  will  not  avail  him  to  prove 
)  did  not  think  the  circumstance  material,  and,  on  that  account,  did  not  com- 
lie  it ;  so  that,  whenever  there  is  any  thing  in  the  position  of  the  insured, 
!r  as  to  health  or  habits,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  generality  of  men, 
i  safe  to  omit  stating  it.  ^  The  contrary  doctrine,'*  says  Mr  Justice  Bav- 
foold  lead  to  frequent  suppression  of  information,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
t  to  show  that  the  party  neglecting  to  give  the  information  thought  it  mate- 
Bat  if  it  be  held  that  all  material  facts  must  be  disclosed,  it  will  be  the  inter- 
he  assured  to  make  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all  the  information  within 
reach'*  (Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  EiiU,  114).  If  the  person  has  been  seri- 
Q  recently  before  the  insurance  is  etfccted,  that  circumstance  ought  to  be 
Bed,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  physician  who  attended  him.  A  ccr- 
Ja  generally  required  from  the  usual  medical  attendant,  and  if,  instead  of  the 
ian  who  has  been  recently  attending,  one  who  attended  at  a  distant  period 
adduced,  the  policy  will  be  vitiated.  It  is  usual  to  apply  for  information  to 
to  friend,  the  truth  of  whose  statements  is  material  to  the  validity  of  the 

In  Scotland,  in  a  case  where  the  answer  of  the  private  friend  to  the  ques- 
Gan  yon  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  his  habits  \  whether 
or  sedentary  1  temperate  or  free  !**  was,  "he  takes  moderate  exercise,  and 
wrate  in  his  living  ; "  and  that  to  the  question  "  do  you  know  any  reason 

1  assurance  on  his  life  would  be  more  than  usually  hazardous,"  was,  **  I 
if  none  ;'*-~the  concealment  of  an  excessive  habit  of  opium-eating  was  held 
al  (Forbes  &,  Co.  agt.  Ed.  Life  Assur.  Co.,  9th  March,  1832. 10  S.  cj  2>.  4,51). 
Ml  insnzing  on  the  life  of  another  is  in  all  respects  in  the  same  situation 
that  person  would  be  in  if  insuring  on  his  own  life,  In  respect  to  concealment, 
Httotion,  and  warranty;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not  pro- 
Bif  he  give  false  information,  or  conceal  material  facts. — U'ark,  636-652. 
•(L  770-784.    Ellif  on  Fire  and  Life  Insurance.) 

USANCE  (MARINE)  is  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea  and  enemy,  in- 
S  the  chances  of  fire,  piracy,  and  barratry.  Its  introduction  is  believed  to 
coefval  with  that  extraordinary  development  of  maritime  and  commercial 
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enterpriw  which  dutingnishes  the  15th  centnry.  But  a  lour  period  dapwd  bc6n 
its  practice  became  general ;  nor  was  it  antil  aft«r  tho  midiUe  of  last  centmr  tbt 
in  this  country  it  was  subjected  to  clearlj  defined  laws, — an  adTantage  whicli  «ii 
then  conferred  upon  it  mainly  bv  an  admirable  series  of  decidons  br  Lord  llis»' 
field .  Chief  justice  of  the  King's  ^nch  between  1 7X  and  1788.  It  diftm  from  lfa« 
and  life  insurance  both  in  the  mode  of  tranaaetinf;  the  bosiness  and  in  the  diw- 
sified  nature  of  the  risks  a^inst  which  security  is  sondlit.  The  groat  emponn 
of  marine  insurance  is  London,  where  it  is  effected  chiefly  through  means  of  iadi- 
vidual  underwriters,  who  congre^te  at  Lloyd*s  Subscripticm  Rooms,  in  the  Ronl 
Exchange.  Indeed,  until  1824,  with  an  exception  in  fkToor  of  two  chart«rfd  u- 
sociations,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies^  it  was  notlnr- 
ful  in  England  for  any  two  or  more  individuals  to  combine  toffsther  for  taking  omi 
thomselres  sea-risks  ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  whicii  allowed  any  nnwr 
of  persons  to  associate  themselTes  toj^her  for  undertaking  marine  insonoM; 
and  many  joint-stock  companies  have  been  since  formed  and  pnt  in  action  fiv  tfat 
purpose,  \>oth  in  London  and  other  ports,  though  neariy  all  ttie  great  advfntanL 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  business,  continue  to  be  taSao  to  indrridw 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's. 

The  establishment  of  Lloyd's  mav  be  re^^arded  as  the  focus  of  the  marittms  Mh 
merce  of  the  world.  [Llotp^s^]  There  is  scarcely  a  seaport  of  any  eonseqeMS 
in  which  the  committee  has  not  an  agent,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  surrey  all  lUp 
launched,  and  to  continue  from  time  to  time  to  transmit  all  necessary  inteaoliii 
af^ont  them  ;  also  to  give  intelligence  of  all  departures  and  arrivals,  ships  ipstai 
with  at  sea,  wrecks*,  accidents,  and  the  state  or  the  weather ;  likevnse,  m  nmd 
damage  to  goods  insured,  to  examine  and  report  their  condition,  and  gaunDjH 
watcli  over  the  interests  of  the  underwriters.  In  this  way  that  body  of  mi  ait 
supnlied  with  every  information  which  it  concerns  them  to  possess ;  and  as,  beate 
all  Hritish  ships,  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  other  states  are  registered  in  thor 
books  with  ever^  minute  particular,  they  have  seldom  more  heaJtatwn  in  awiipli^ 
insurance  on  a  u)rei|p  vessel  than  on  one  of  this  country. 

Merchants  and  shijpowners  sometimes  transact  their  own  bodneas  at  LI05A1 
but  more  commonly  insurances  are  effected  through  the  medium  of  brokoi,  ehi 
are  remunerated,  not  by  the  assured — their  employers— but  by  the  nnderwnM^ 
with  whom  they  have  a  current  account :  their  regular  allowance  is  5  per  ceil  fls 
the  amount  of  the  ^oss  premium  in  cacn  case,  and,  in  addition,  12  per  cent  iPM 
the  net  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  naif-year,  or  euff 
l>eriod,  when  the  broker  makom  a  settlement,  after  deducting  all  losses  and  avinfM 
recovered  for  the  assured.  As  some  compensation  for  tho  12  per  cent.,  i^eh  w 
foregoes  in  the  case  of  loss,  the  broker  onarges  the  party  assured  10s.  per  iW 
ui>oii  the  amount  recovered.  The  underwriters  seldom  run  a  hazard  to  any  lai|> 
amount  upon  one  ship  ;  their  principle  of  transacting  business  is  to  distribute  thsr 
ri>«ks  over  as  many  vessels  as  tncv  can,  so  as  to  lessen  the  proportionate  probabiEiy 
of  great  loss  ;  and  hence  few  will  subscribe  more  than  £oOO  or  £600  on  oneiUp; 
iiidii'd.  the  average  may  bo  reckoned  nearer  to  £200  ;  but  the  policy  is  handed  taaa 
among  the  underwriters  until  the  required  amount  is  filled  up  ;  and  thns, 
an  adeiiuate  premium  is  afforded,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  asm 
to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 

Insurances  of  moderate  amount  are  in  general  effected  with  greater  &rilitytid 
despatch  with  a  company ,^the  risk  being  commonly  accepted  or  rcrjected  at  <»M 
by  tneir  manager.  These  companies,  as  at  Lloyd's,  all  allow  5  per  cent,  diseountf 
hrukeratfe  on  the  premium  ;  but  their  practice  is  not  uniform  in  other  reseda 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Marine  insurance  Company  of  London  >-**iO 
parties  to  be  allowed  5  per  cent,  brokerage  and  10  per  cent,  discount  tm  cuk 
Current  credit  accounts  to  be  opened  with  the  consent  of  a  board  of  direeton,ik» 
same  to  close  on  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year,  and  tho  balanee  to  be  paid  * 
or  before  the  5th  of  April  following,  when  12  per  cent,  discount  will  be  aUomd 
upon  the  balance,  such  discount  to  bo  forfeited  if  the  balance  be  not  then  paid." 

In  some  places  there  arc  clubs,  or  mutual  insurance  associations,  in  which  a* 
premium  is  paid,  but  each  member  is  periodically  called  upon  to  defray  a  pit- 
portion  of  the  losses  sustained, — tho  rate  of  his  contribution  depending  npoB  tibc 
value  of  the  property  hazarded  by  him.  Those  clubs  are  usually  confined  to  pi^ 
ticular  brandies  of  trade,  as  the  coal-trade,  where  tho  risks  incurred  by  all  tlw 
members  are  commonly  equal  in  degreo,— a  condition  essential  to  render  the  asw- 
oiation  equitable. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  according  to  tho  quality  of  the  sbipi  tht 
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n  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  voya^.  It  is  not  based,  as  in  life  assnr- 
opon  any  lystematio  arrangement  of  facts,  but  is  deduced,  aa  in  fire  insur- 
Barely  nom  a  looee  s^enexul  estimate  of  the  risk.  For  an  account  of  the 
I  dntiM  payable,  see  the  head  Polict. 

dfceHng  an  insurance,  merchants  should  tako  care  that  their  policy  ooTers  not 
Am  ftiir Talue  of  their  property,  but  likewise  the  expenses  of  insurance  and 
•ty  in  ease  of  loss  or  dama^. 

Law  of  Mariive  Insurance. 


_  individual,  whether  a  British  subject  or  an  alien,  may  insure  his 
M*  in  a  vessel,  provided  he  be  not  an  alien  enemy.  It  has  been  generally  pro- 
hj  temporary  acts  during  war,  that  no  foreign  enemy's  interest  shall  be 
id  m  the  United  Kingdom,  with  penalties  against  underwriters  contravening, 
law,  however,  no  alien  enemy  can  recover  on  a  policy  during  the 
of  hostilities,  whether  it  has  been  entered  into  before  or  after  the  de- 
of  vrar  ;  nor  can  an  action  be  maintained  by  any  one  on  an  insurance  on 
raperty  of  an  alien  enemy.  A  license  to  trade  with  this  country  granted  to 
ien  enemy,  does  not  remove  his  personal  disability  to  sue  in  his  own  name, 
t  ineidentally  legalizes  an  insurance  on  his  goods  shipped  for  the  benefit  of 
lb  fubjects.  so  as  to  enable  his  agent  here  to  sue  upon  it.     No  insurance 

•  recoverea  oil.  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  British  capture^  as  was  decided  where 
—ranee  on  a  French  vessel  was  made  before  the  war  in  which  she  was  cap- 
,  tad  action  raised  alter  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (Gamba  v.  Le  Mesurier, 
4, 407).  It  is  held,  indeed,  that  losses  happening  durini^  the  existence  of  hos- 
e  between  the  respective  countries  of  the  insur^  and  insurer,  must  be  con- 
id  as  excluded  ttom  the  perils  in  the  policy.    It  is  said  that  British  pro- 

■my  lawftillv  be  insured  against  British  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  it 
;  imsiuned  that  any  loss  so  occasioned  would  be  caused  by  mistake.  An 
■n  sobjeet  living  nnder  the  protection  and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
,  is  looked  on  as  an  alien  enemy  in  respect  of  any  insurable  interest.  Mere 
iBee  in  a  hostile  territory,  however,  does  not  constitute  such  a  disqua- 
tkMi.  A  neutral,  though  residing  in  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  partnership 
AB  enemy,  may  insure  his  share  of  the  interest.  The  parties  who,  in  this 
Tff  are  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  marine  insurers  or  underwriters, 
beso  already  described. 

\jtei:  Jnterett* — The  insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  By  19  Geo. 
87y  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  wager-policies,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
inee  **  on  any  snip  belonging  to  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any 
1^  Berehandises,  or  effects,  &c."  should  be  made,  ^  interest  or  no  interest^  or 
m%  &rther  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagermg, 
tthoat  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  assurer  ^  ^^nd  assurances  in  contravention 

•  aet  are  nulL  There  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  British  privateers,  on 
I  insnraaees  may  be  made,  interest  or  no  interest,  Aree  of  average,  and 
«t  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer ;  and  by  §  3,  effects  coming  fh>m  places 
(ring  to  the  orovm  of  Spain  or  Portugal  are  excepted.  It  has  oeen  decided 
tne  statute  does  not  extend  to  foreign  property  in  foreign  ships,  and  thero- 
a  eondition  that  the  policy  is  to  be  docmea  sufficient  proof  of  interest, 
■  of  lose,  in  such  a  case  is  binding,  and  renders  the  policy  sufficient  proof 
dittgly  (Thellusson  v.  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  315).  In  cases  where  the  act 
pas  an  interest,  if  the  person  insured  part  with  hiis  interest,  the  insurance  falls. 
fedoneaient  of  a  bill  of  lading  to  a  creditor  is  held  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
» lnuuferonce,to  the  effect  oiterminating  an  insurance  \  the  parties,  however, 
titled  to  show  that  their  understanding;  of  the  transaction  was  different.  An 
lUe  interest  does  not  require  to  be  a  direct  right  of  property.  Any  valuable 
■I  arising  from  the  subject,  unless  specially  excluded  (as  is  the  case  with 
■!*•  wages)  may  be  insured,  e,  g.  the  commission,  or  privileges,  of  the  cap- 
■od  money  expended  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  expected  profits,  fjreight, 
Bterest  in  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds.  An  owner  mav  even  insure, 
'  the  head  of  freight,  the  benefit  which  he  derives  from  carrying  nis  own  goods. 
I  freight  is  insnred,  it  must  be  shown,  before  recovery,  that  but  for  the  loss  the 
I  wonU  have  earned  her  freight,  or  tnat  she  was  in  the  course  of  earning  it, 
If  havinc  her  cargo  on  board.  The  wages  of  seamen  are  not  insurable  on 
MS  of  public  policy,  it  being  considered  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any 
!at  Wft  frtmi  the  ^ety  of  the  ship.  He-insurance,  or  insurance  against  the 
io  wmch  the  underwriter  may  be  liable,  is  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  IL  o.  37, 
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anloi:*^  in  the  case  of  the  insurer  becoming  insolvent  or  bankrapi,  or  dTimr.mwludi 
case  his  as^-if^nccf*,  executors,  or  admiule^tratora  may  re-insore,  provided  it  b«  eci 
furth  on  the  jiolicy  that  it  is  a  re-iu&nrance.  A  double  iusnrauce  i?  nut  Tcid, 
tliou^h  made  ^ith  the  view  of  double  eatiafactiou  in  case  of  loi>s,  but  the  in«aR4 
canuot  recover  ou  the  policies  collectivt- ly  more  than  ids  Ioa&  He  can  either  m 
on  both  rateably,  or  on  one,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  underwriters  who  psv  hin 
relief  a^nst  those  in  the  other  |)uliey.  As  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  in'terai, 
^  ill  general  it  may  be  laid  duwu  as  a  rule,  tliat  no  insurance  can  be  made  oo  isf 
species  of  goods  and  merchandiser  intended  to  be  imported  or  exported,  eoninrj 
to  the  lawii  of  this  kingdom,  or  those  of  its  dependencies,  or  to  the  law  of  nitiooi; 
and  that  if  the  intended  commerce  be  contrary  to  any  ox  these  laws,  an  injtcruM 
made  to  protect  it  wiW  be  illegal  and  void  "  (MarshaU^  5*2).  When  both  Mrtin 
are  aware  of  the  illegality,—  as  in  other  illegal  pactions,  neither  party  bu  n 


against  the  parties  engaged  in  such  insurances.  [Smuggling.]  It  is  nodc(«M| 
however,  in  an  action  on  a  policv,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  inaonoce  htf 
come  into  exii-itence  through  an  infringement  of  tlio  revenue  law  of  some  oihf 
country.  If  a  general  insurance  be  effected  on  good«,  part  of  which  is  of  s  Bstn 
to  make  the  voyage  illegal,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  be  seiied  in  unmd 
the  ri'venuo  laws,  the  imHcv  is  entirely  vitiated  ;  out,  if  no  part  of  the  dipt  M 
that  illt'gally  conveyed  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  the  insurance  will  be  good  as  tsthi 
remainder.  '  Insuranco  on  contraband  of  war  m  void,  and  so  on  any  trade cainrf 
on  in  contravention  of  a  Britihh  embargo.  [Conthahand.  Embuico.] 
R'laks  or  PeriU.  -Perils  usually  insun^d  against  are  as  follow  :_ 
1*/,  Of  the  Sean.  —The  expresnion  comprehends  those  injuries  or  lojises  iriW 
proceod  directly  from  natural  caui<es,  and  are  not  detiignedly  done  bv  the  hudrf 
man  ;  it  embraces  injury  from  stress  of  weather,  uiuds  and  waves,  lightning, ndEh 
sandbank H,  &e.  A  loss  arLsing  from  tlie  misconduct  or  ignorance  of  the  wmbs 
or  crew  in  not  considered  as  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  nor  is  one  from  the  internal  mi- 
dition  of  the  vessel,  as  where  it  becomes  worm  or  rat  eaten.  It  is  a  peril  cf  tki 
Roa  when  the  vessel  riMieives  damage  by  taking  the  ground  in  a  dry  harooar,  owii^ 
to  the  tide  having  left  her,  or  when  one  ship  is  run  down  by  another,  or  when  kMii 
iuimtsliately  caused  by  the  convulhion  of  the  elements,  though  remotely  occinM'^ 
liV  some  act  of  can-lessnesfl.  Where  a  vessel  is  driven  ashore  by  stre^  of  iKiib<f| 
aiid  there  captured,  it  is  not  a  iH.'ril  of  tho  sea,  but  of  enemies.  Where  two  of  ^ 
crew  were  sent  on  shore  to  make  fast  a  roi)e,and  were  impressed  before  they  coiH 
do  so,  in  consequoncc  of  which  the  ship  went  ashore  nearly  at  high-water,  ^>* 
she  grounded,  and  was  much  strained,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  water  before  ^ 
could  be  got  off— it  was  held  a  loss  by  {teril  of  the  sea. — (Hodgson  r.  MalcolBr^ 
.V.  fi.  :m.) 

*2</,  From  Fir^.— Whether  ocrasitined  by  the  ne;;ligence  of  the  master  or  en'i 
by  malicious  design,  or  in  furtherance  of  public  policy,-  as  where  a  ship  ij>  burnt  H 
]>revo]it  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  oi  an  enemy.  If  goods  are  bihipped  in  i  di** 
ag<>d  state,  and  internal  combustion  arise,  the  insurers  of  such  goods  are  not  liable. 

.'J*/,  I''rvm  Enemies.  -Tlie  principal  losses  from  this  source  are  by  cafcure.  Tbe 
underwriter  becomes  liable  from  the  moment  of  capture,  and  is  nut  entitled  ti 
wait  for  a  formal  alienation  of  the  property  by  condemnation  or  otherwlte ;  rrtai^ 
ing,  however,  an  equitable  right  in  the  case  of  recapture,  to  have  his  re^pooabiUT 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  tho  actual  loss  occasioned,  as  by  salvage,  &c.  ibe  nndc^ 
writer  will  nut  bo  relieved  though  he  show  that  a  capture  was  occasioned  hf 
connivance  with  the  master.  The  only  manner  in  which  there  can  be  a  dedoctiM 
from  the  full  lo^s  in  the  case  of  a  cai>tured  vessel,  is  in  tho  case  of  recapture :  tki 
ransoming  capturetl  vessels  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  ('22  (jeo.  lIJ.r.35V 
Detention  by  embargo  is  one  of  tlie  perils  from  enemies, and  it  is  generally  tipecifiid 
in  the  policy.  [LmuakocJ  There  can  bo  no  recovery  ou  an  insurance  ^p^ 
Uritish  rapture. 

4//i,  riratesy  Rovers,  and  Thieves.— IlXxU  includes  all  those  acts  of  violenw  ijj 
fraud,  which  not  being  done  bv  governments  in  the  course  of  hostilities  rf«aW* 
robbery  and  tlu'ft  on  shore.  Where  a  ship  loaded  with  com  was  comfii'lled  br  strej 
of  weather  to  enter  Kly  harbour,  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  was  fofWi 
by  a  mob,  it  was  held  a  loss  by  pirates.— (-VarxA/i//,  511.) 

hth  Jeituion,  and  (Uh  IJarratrr/.    Sec  these  heads,  and  Average. 

These  particulars  aro  usually  followed  in  the  iwlicy  by  the  general  deBuivA 
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ptrflfly  loflMS  or  BUBfortanes,  that  hare  or  shall  come,  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
■tage  of  the  saids  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part 
Fhifl  gmeral  expression  has  hecome  limited  by  practice  and  law  to 
BdptionB  of  loss.  The  destmction  of  the  ship  torough  any  principle  of 
»y^->«8  by  worms  or  rats,  is  not  coTered  by  it.  Though  loss  occasioned 
bt  one  of  the  risks  specincallT  insured  against,  it  would  appear  that 
Bed  where  the  voyage  is  abandoned  on  account  of  the  risk  oi  capture, 
ae  under  the  general  clause ;  so  it  was  found  in  a  case  where,  it  haviog 
lined  that  the  port  of  destination  of  an  insured  vessel  was  shut  up  against 
,  the  ship  proceeded  elsewhere,  and  sold  her  careo  at  a  loss  (Had- 
•bi]i8on,3BM.  4*  P^  388).  Where  a  vessel  is  &ed  on  by  mistake 
■y,  the  loss  is  held  to  be  covered  by  the  general  clause.  There  are 
ezclndod  from  the  insurance  by  wnat  is  termed  the  common  me- 
[PoucY.]  There  are  certain  injuries  to  ship  and  goods  which  the 
most  bear,  in  relation  to  the  former,  and  indemnify  as  to  the  latter, 
iding  insurance.  If  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  commencement 
;e,  toey  are  liable  for  all  loss,  as  likewise  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 

Uion  of  the  risk  is  a  matter  of  importance.  As  to  goods,  if  they  are 
be  loaded  at  a  particular  place,  they  will  not  be  covered  if  loaded 

Under  the  usual  form  or  policy,  tne  risk  does  not  commence  till 
ire  actually  on  board,  **  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
k  on  goods  continues  no  longer  than  they  are  actually  on  board  the 
Bed  in  the  policy,  or  in  boats  for  the  purpose  of  being  landed ;  and  that 
moved  from  on  board  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  another  ship  with- 
sent  of  the  insurers,  the  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  the  insurers  are 
from  all  subsequent  responsibility  "  {Afarahall,  249).    But  if  the  vessel 

on  her  voya^,  and  the  goods  be  shifted  on  board  another,  to  be 
» their  destination,  the  insurers  continue  liable ;  so  also  if  it  be  a  condi- 
e  goods  are  at  a  i^uticular  place  to  be  transhipped  into  other  vessels, 
fcher  vessels  not  appearing,  tney  are  transferred  to  a  storeship.  As  to 
the  insurance  be  from  the  port,  the  risk  commences  when  the  vessel 
lad ;  if  a<  and  from  the  port,  it  commences  with  her  arrival  at  the  port, 
there  at  the  time,  at  the  execution  of  the  policy.  In  the  former  case, 
le  vessel  must  have  arrived  seaworthy,  or  at  all  events  in  a  state  to 
and  equipped  for  the  voyage.  If  the  insurance  be  on  the  ship  "  in 
anner  "  as  that  on  the  goods,  and  the  latter  do  not  attach,  the  rormer 
fc.  It  is  usually  stipulated  that  the  risk  shall  continue  **  until  she  hath 
nohor  24  hours  in  good  safety,"  and  when  such  is  the  case,  a  loss  happen- 
e  time  is  not  insuired  a^inst,  though  the  catue  existed  before  the  vessel 
L  The  underwriter  is  indeed  in  all  cases  relieved  if  the  loss  does  not  ac- 
place  till  after  the  period  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  risk,  though 
r  which  it  is  occasioned,  and  one  which  could  not  but  occasion  a  loss,  has 
efore— as  where  a  vessel  springs  a  leak,  and  is  kept  afioat  by  pumping. 
iw — The  consideration  on  which  the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnity 
is  so  termed.  In  marine  insurance  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  thero 
)&  the  part  of  the  underwriter,  for  the  stipulated  premium,  after  receint 
lowleai^  in  the  policy.  This  practice  was  first  employed  to  excluae 
D  tiie  sronnd  of  want  of  consideration  in  actions  for  loss :  it  afterwards 
»nTement  arrangement  for  facilitating  the  transactions  of  this  depart- 
iness.  The  merchant  has  no  time,  at  the  critical  moment  when  he  wishes  to 
■ke  inquiryas  to  who  will  undertake  the  risk  in  the  particular  case ;  while 
ipitalists  readv  to  incur  such  risks  of  any  description,  at  a  correspond- 
n.  Between  tnese  two  parties  the  insurance  brokers  drive  their  business, 
tbe  underwriters  mercnants  who  wish  to  be  insured,  and  for  the  mer- 
HTwriters  who  vnll  undertake  the  risks.  To  facilitate  this  arrangement, 
takes  on  himself  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  parties. 
D  aecount,  putting  dovm  all  premiums  to  the  underwriter's  credit,  as 
oved,  placing  against  them  return  premiums  and  losses,  and  settling 


r  with  the  underwriter.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  receipt  did  not 
lerwriter's  claim  from  the  insured,  but  it  was  decided  otherwise  in  1808 
ifaua.1  Comp,&S^),  It  leaves,  however,  the  claim  of  the  underwriter  against 
»  and  that  of  the  broker  against  the  insured,  open.  The  premium  and 
» eonnterparts  of  each  other,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  exist,  the  former  can- 
Bed.  If  tiurongh  austake  or  misinformation  an  insurance  be  accomplished 
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V  ;-rr-;  ::-:rr  i*  ro  i::>:r«:.  -rr  cz  ii  ii.:^^rp*i  fir  below  that  nominilW  ionred  to, 
-iTri  '•r—  :•;  i  .'Ia:^:  :  r  rriir::  i:  :":>  wh-Ie  premium  in  the  one  cue,  and  fm  i 
T  r.  7-  r .  zil  7  ^r:  ;i  :jit  :  :iitr.  If  :i.rrr  ire  *evcrad  policies  negotiated  to  tn  extern 
rir  a:--T-  -.'-rVil  ■._•:- r*.-?:,  izi  w-.-.h.v.  trai-i.— ia.  in  the  ease  of  loss  eachimtbr- 
"SfT::-;r  i^.  ill  b.i~T  :.■  71.  hi-  ir.  r-rrrir-s,  withoat  retard  to  priority,  60  each  will 
hiT;  :.  T^.zLTL  1  TT  i-.riiji-il  T  iTi  of  lb-?  premi:im.  Cpon  a  wager  policy  tha 
i-.rir-.'i  ^Li^.z  r.\  .--V  lie  prvzLizi  aft*r  ;}»  ri^k  is  mn,  tboDjrh  it  would  appar 
:ijL:  :.*  :iij  :  ?.  >.:  r  ■  ::  :?  r:-:  ar.i  -  tb^v^jrh  there  be  nothinj^  illegal  iatk» 
.:.:-:n::,  i^i  :":.-  i^rir.  :  -r-.r':  ::.^  :-?-:rauce  in~the  conviction  that  he  Had  a  fiod 
i:  "i-ri*  ■--.  :-'.  -:r-.  --:  :  ; -f:.  .i  -.10  r.-i  t^  na.  and  the  *hip  arriTc  safe,  he  rannoC  com 
1'.'  -  '.1-  -zz  i  T-'T'..  r- :  r  i  r^:  :rz  ■  f  rp>:mjam,  t>:\  the  ground  that  he  had  no  tel 
;:•■-  :  r.  T.  i*-:  :i  i  '..-<  hipr-sr..  ia  "the  case  of  a  bona  tide  insurance,  and  ths 
•:.-Li-.nrr.'-.T^  r.-:-:  ".'->:  .-'.iis:  '>f  iho  ir-ured  on  the  ^^nnd  of  want  of  intewt, 
:>.-T  ir...  :: . ;  :-■  il  ^->i  : .••  rvTA:?.  :ho  premium  "  {Manhail^  B'y2),  The  preniiw 
:?  -irt:--:.  i-i  .i-r  :  w  r.-i-:z:i::tieo  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  at  ttj 
r.zL-:.  "ni  1  '..s-i  :.i7>—.vi,  :*::;  ucdorwritcr  would  have  been  liable  to  the  w 
a=:  IT.:  1-  ^ir  i :'.  r.  tl"her!f  tb-:  tran^acti'^u  is  illegal,  and  the  underwriter  in c* 
*-.;.:.:•:  r^-.-:?  ti-^-z.:  of  a  I-.-?,  iho  hw  does  not  require  the  premium  to  be  »■ 
:  ir.  .-.i.  Iz  ::-7  ''i--'  :'n  Jt-riA*.  fra-.:d  on  the  part  of  the  insurer,  the  contract  iawti, 
37. :  :>■-•  TT\r ..-.—  ~  k  r-e  rv?pci: i.  Then?  i*  no  return  of  premium  where  thee* 
:ra^:  :*  vi.w  i  :>r.  :*:'-  tb-?  fn-.-i  of  :ho  is>:ured  or  his  agent,  though  this  doetriBi 
vi*  :  r*^-.  r  f  :::■>  b  n:  -iifvd.  When?  the  voyage  is  divisible  into  several  <h*Birt 
rl?£?.  a"  ;  >.  — ■:  •'  :b-.>':  ba^e  not  t^vn  rca.  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  pwjriji 
ir  r.  :-.:r7.A' '.-:.  Tbvro  car.  N?  co  rv:-:m  of  pan  of  a  premium  where  the  r****^ 
a  !tr=:  wr-;h  !".1.«  N:rs2  to  r-a.  A  premium,  or  part  of  it,  may  be  retnmabkoy 
**:-v:'.i::.::  v^r.  :b:  ivVioy. 

/...>»  .:v:  A  :•'..•:•■  r"::'—Tho  'o«?  ia  marine  insurance  is  either  total  or  p***" 
Tb-:  !'.rr.-r  .:-<-i  ::■:  ir.for  tbe  ^^ti!  oxtinciion  of  the  matter  injured,  bat  if  itjj| 
r ?>.»■•  7'.y  s^  -r..:  7.v  :  :o  lb-.*  underwriters,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  loMiWj 
■  f?"  1*  0.  ■.>: :  "T^i :  :a!.  f  ABA>p<'»>ME.vr.]  Wherethe  ]H>licy  is  valued,  the  auMotf* 
a  :  :\\ '.:  *?  :«  f.x- i  x-  i  f-'ttlod.  >ul;oei  to  modification  if  ft^ud  be  proved.  [Pouctj 
Wr.-.Tt'  :r.-^  T" ':  y  -'  2"t  valu-M.  the  ammmt  remains  to  be  adjusted.  **IfW 
i>  V'.'y  N  ?.r.  •■>::.  '■•.■>,  i:  i«  an  invar iMe  rule  to  estimate  a  total  loss,  not  hy>f? 
<:•*:  .  -■  i  '-7:  -'  ^*'. :  h  :be  ^■.-^■i?  mijht  have  been  deemed  worth,  at  the  timew  wj 
I  --,.  .7:7  \v;.:,'.i  ::..  V  miizht  have  brea  solJ  had  they  reached  the  marto  » 
vb:  h  :V  y  w. rv  ■iv-tinod.  l-Mt  aocordin»r  to  the  rriW  «»*/,  that  is,  the  iiTiW 
]  7:  r.  :\'.:.i'ali  d:Ti-  •  and  exjensts  incurred  till  they  are  put  on  hoard,  toifW* 
%v;:h  :be  pnn'.i'.:m  i-!  ins'.irance.  Th:?  i?  the  only  true. at  least  the  only IrgalBjJ 
t'!  t<:iai:i:iui:  a  l"?*.  whether  total  or  panial,  on  goods;  and  whether  1.%  PJ*t 
^bal*.  hu^e  arrived  at  a  gi.^vi  or  a  bad  market  is  alway.-*  immaterial  ^"~5* 
tlie  didfortTe..'  i'!'exeh.in::e  !■>  b»?  at  all  n^tarded  in  the  adjustment;  for  the  u^ 
wri:«r  d^.>r*  n-.»r  insur*  ai.Tiin^st  any  los*  arising  from  such  causes.'*  {Manh^B,^ 

Tbe  ?!:iT>  is  Vivl-.-.ed  at  the  suni  ?he  is  wurth  at  the  time  of  sailing,  inclwW 
oxjvnye  « :'  n^Tviir-*.  value  of  appawl.  provisions,  and  stores,  money  advanced* 
ibe  <:ii*.or«i.  mu\  mH  other  exjw^ns^'^s  of  outfit,  togeihiT  with  the  premium  of  insaB**' 
A  so»  a:  t:r?i  tot.-l  may  merg*^  into  a  panialone  :  as  where  the  ship  is  capiBjJ 
and  nvapf.md.  In  tlie  ease  of  a  partial  loss  on  cargo,  in  an  open  polify»* 
am-n::it  of  indemnity  to  bt'  paid  by  the  underwriters  is  calculated  on  tb*  «* 
prii.eiple  a*  ihut  aKtve  Inid  do^vn  for  a  total  loss,  viz.  the  cost  of  the  goods— wC* 


propv^riit»n  which  the  actual  pnveeds  bear  to  what  would  have  been  the  ppx*** 
won.'  the  goods uildaniageil, is  found,  and  dednctetl  from  the  ci.>st-pric»* — ^thedUfcrJ* 
is  the  sum  to  be  paiil.  Thus,  suppose  the  goods  purchased  at  A'lOO;  that,  itvl 
had  arriviHl  nnilama£:ed  ihi*v  would  have  bwught  £lni»,  but,  being  damaged,  j** 
only  bnnight  jt.*'0,  then  as  I'Vl  :  j»  :  :  100  to  £:i3,6s.  Rd.  That  sum  deducted flj 
aMikI,  vi/.  .i»if>,  i;fe.  4d.  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriters.  Supposf  J 
same  gix»ds  bn»ught  to  a  fatlini:  market,  where  if  undamagtHl  they  wonld  oriajf^ 
more  than  t7.*>,anil  that  iK'ing  damaged  they  bring  but  jE'Jo— -the  samercsuh**" 
follow.  It  thus  hapiK'ns  that  when  the  market  is  a  good  one,  the  merchant  •i" 
lose  bv  his  insurance  — if  a  bad  one  he  will  gain.  The  underwriter  is  not  re^ 
sible  t\ir  loss  arising  from  the  duties  or  charges  to  be  paid  on  the  good*  **.  ^ 
arrival  ;  and  so  the  price  which  forms  the  datum  for  calculating  the  lo«,  i'.jfj 
gross  and  not  the  net  price.    The  premium  of  insurance  and  commission  are  ^^^ 
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>the  Mst-prioe.  In  a  yalned  policy,  the  sum  at  which  the  goods  are  valued  (if  there 
6  BO  firaoa)  riioald  be  taken  instead  of  the  cost-price  ;  a  comparison  between  the 
Oi  broDKht  by  the  dama^^ed  goods  and  what  they  would  have  bronffht  undama^, 
ibg  taken  aa  the  medium  of  calculation^  as  abore  stated.  Where  the  goods 
n  woid  shcort  of  the  port  of  destination,  for  behoof  of  the  underwriters,  the  proper 
■a  to  be  paid  bv  them  is  the  difi^renoe  between  the  value  (if  on  a  valued  policy), 
■AeaTerage  price  (if  on  an  open  policy), and  the  sum  brought;  in  other  words, they 
)A»  the  goMs^  and  pay  the  original  sum  insured.  Where  jMurtial  loss  is  suffered  on 
I  Aip  wmoh  u  repaired  by  the  owner,  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  the  cost  of  repairing, 
■ilk  a  deduction  of  one^third,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  new  materials. 

Ihe  settling  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  loss,  with  the  proportion  of  it 
■hUb  eadi  underwriter  has  to  pay,  is  termed  "  adjustment."  Being  indorsed  on 
fti  policy^  and  signed  by  the  underwriters,  with  a  promise  to  pay  within  a  given 
iM  (m  tt  generally  is,  except  where  the  liability  is  disputed  tn  toto),  it  amounts 
^tM  ftdmismm  of  the  claims  of  the  insured  as  against  them,  and  precludes  them 
iMi  eaUing  on  him  for  farther  proof.  It  is  not,  however,  conclusive  against  the 
■darwriten,  who,  until  payment,  may  plead  any  defence,  going  to  the  validity  of 
Ab  fraaaaetion,  such  aa  nusrepresentation  or  breach  of  warranty,  but  the  proof 
lA  He  with  themselves,  and  they  will  have  to  make  out  a  strong  case. 
)  tttpntetUtUkm  is  the  term  technically  applied  to  any  matorial  statement,  either 
MaDy  or  in  writiuf^  by  the  insured  to  the  insurer,  if  it  contain  collateral  circum- 
Mmm  on  which  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  risk. 
VaaiBty  is  a  eondition,  and  unless  it  be  fulfilled^  the  contract  is  void.  Rcpre- 
MMioD  ia  only  the  ground  on  which  the  contract  is  entered  on,  and  if  it  be  false, 
Ai  fanner  can  only  be  relieved  by  showing  that  he  has  been  misled  as  to  the  na- 
fan  of  the  risk  he  nas  insured  against.     A  warranty  appears  on  the  face  of  the 

eiff-fe^pmBenia:iion.  is  on  a  separate  writing,  or  is  parole  [Warrantt].  The 
lapreaentation  is  the  obligatory  one,  and  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  an  earlier 
■piMuuUtion,  vrill  readily  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  it.  Thus,  where  a  ship 
jiitepreBented  as  American  on  presenting  the  slip,  but  at  the  subscribing  of  the 
pjay  n  waa  merely  stated  geneiully  ^  that  it  was  an  insurance  on  goods  in  the 
mmmaa/*  the  ship  was  held  not  to  have  been  represented  as  American  (Dawson 
fc  Atty,  7  £4uL  367).  If  there  is  no  subsequent  statement,  however,  a  representa- 
Itt  iflMto  at  the  time  of  signing  the  slip  will  rule.  If  there  is  a  material  misrepre- 
pfatiop,  it  ia  not  necessary  for  releasing  the  underwriter  that  it  be  shown  to  be 
waililunt.  **  A  representation,*'  sa^s  Lord  Mansfield,  **  musi  be  fair  and  true  as 
faiB  that  the  insured  knows ;  and  if  he  represents  fucta  without  knowing  the 
Ml,  be  takes  the  risk  upon  himself."  And  so,  whore  the  insured  represented  the 
Ifaialb  on  the  11th,  whereas  she  was  lost  on  the  9th,  this,  though  merely  the  re- 
Moflf  bia  calculation,  released  the  underwriter  (Macdowall  v,  Fraser,  1  Doug.  260). 
■Vilftal  misrepresentation  on  a  point  material  to  the  risk  voids  the  contract,  and 
■iiaaared  wiU  not  recover  though  the  loss  arise  from  circumstances  unconnected 
Mb  the  representation. 

^AaarticnEilar  form  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  use,  in  which  tho^  majority  of 
Nkm  are  effected  in  England,  unless  when  there  are  peculiar  conditions  to  be  in- 
Md.  It  will  be  found  with  its  several  clauses  under  the  head  Policy.  If  the 
PW^  eontain  warranties  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  these  must  turn  out  strictly 
ni^atherwise  the  obligation  of  tne  underwriter  ceases  to  be  in  operation  from  the 
■■MBt  when  they  becomo  untrue  [Warranty].  There  are  certain  duties  on  the 
ptrf  the  insured  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  underwriter  from 
pfaji  which  are  tadt  obligations  created  by  the  existence  of  the  contract,  such  as 
Mae  VMsel  ahall  be  seaworthy,  and  shall  not  deviate  from  her  proper  course. 
mwoBTHiNBa.  Deviation.  ABAMi>0NMf3«T.]  iFark  on  Insurances,  Marshall 
^^fajjuwicg.) 

O^BREST  ia  defined  by  economists  to  bo  the  net  profit  of  capital ;  but.  in  the 
BttMiilal  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  miw  be  more  correctly  described  as  tne  oon- 
■JMion  a^preea  to  be  paid  for  the  use  or  money.  The  sum  on  which  the  interest 
gykaued  is  called  the  Principal,  and  the  sum  per  cent,  agreed  on  as  interest,  the 
gffc  The  latter,  viewed  apart  from  legislative  interference,  is  in  the  general  case 
|||iiralMdby,  l«^the  average  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  employment  of  capital; 
%the  ■eonnty  afforded  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal ;  and,  3</,  the  duration 
•^ainwrtibilityoftheloan.  t-        i«~ ,        » 

i*  Hal  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  borrowed  capital  must,  in  the  general  case, 
'far  ft  pfoportianal  relation  to  the  average  rate  of  profit  yielded  by  its  employment 
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teems  evident.  Much  will  be  given  for  the  nse  of  moniej  when  rauh  i 
of  it ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  will  pa3[  more  for  its  nse  ik 
prospect  of  making  bv  its  investment.  Hence,  in  newlj  settled  oodb 
the  tacilities  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital  are  ^eat,  inti 
while,  in  older  countries,  where  these  facilities  are  comparatively  Imi 
low.  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  interest  varies  ! 
per  cent. ;  but  in  Britain  and  Holland  it  rarely  exceeds  5  per  cent. 

2.  It  must  also  vary  according  to  the  risk  attending  the  reuaymeat 
No  person  would  lend  on  the  per8<Hial  security  or  an  individual 
solvency  at  the  same  rate  as  on  mortgage  over  a  land  estate  ;  nor  n 


talist  advance  money  to  a  nation  engaged  in  war,  or  distracted  b^  dvil 
on  terms  so  advantag^us  as  to  a  state  where  the  government  is  sett 
people  industrious,  contented,  and  civilized. 

3.  The  duration  or  convertibility  of  the  loan  has  also  to  be  taken  i 
When  the  money  lent  continues  available  at  all  times,  there  exists  ai 
for  the  lender  to  prefer  such  an  investment,  even  at  a  reduced  rate  d 
ho  thereby  retains  every  chance  of  its  more  profitable  emplo]rment  oil 
the  other  nand,  where  the  investment,  however  secure,  requires  tlw  i 
locked  up  during  a  considerable  time,  the  lender  will  naturally  demi 
rate  of  mterost,  as  all  favourable  chances  are  precluded  until  the  < 
that  time.  So  at  present  exchequer  bills,  and  deposits  in  banks,  yid 
3  per  cent.,  while  4  to  5  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  on  mortB;age,  or  s 
security,  where  the  loan  is  to  continue  for  a  fixed  time.  This  princt] 
does  not  apply  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  unnsually  niglk 
may  then  consider  it  of  advantage  to  secure  an  investment  at  that  hi 
interest. 

Though  by  these  principles,  as  aci^justed  by  the  natural  competition 
and  lenders,  the  rate  of  interest  is  permanently  regulated,  yet  in  all 
mercial  communities  there  are  a  variety  of  other  causes  in  operatioi 
to  temporary  fluctuations.  Thus  overtrading,  a  stagnation  of  credit, 
or  anv  other  circumstance  which  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  money  < 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  will  produce  for  a  time  a  rise  of  interest 
the  average  rate ;  as,on  the  other  hand,a  fall  below  this  rate  will  be  prod 
the  disengagement  of  capital  bv  a  stoppage  in  any  of  the  usual  channel 
payments  on  account  of  the  puolic  debt  (even  slichtly  sometimes  by  th 
dividends),  or  by  any  other  circumstance  which  leads  to  a  large  amoi 
capital  being  thrown  on  the  market  for  investment.  The  state  of 
the  rate  of  interest  by  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  it  engeo 
as  by  the  extra  demand  created  for  loans  by  government. 

Besides  these  influences,  a  considerable  e£&ct  has,  in  most  countri* 
duced  b^r  the  usurp  laws,  which  have  interfered  to  prevent  a  fair  and 
rate  of  interest,  b^  imposing  heavv  penalties  on  all  such  persons  i 
more  than  a  certain  fixed  rate.  These  laws  originated  in  a  mie 
pretation  of  a  text  in  the  Jewish  law  (Dent.  c.  23,  v.  20),  and  in 
protecting  the  poor  aprinst  tyrannical  extortion  ;  but  very  little 
necessary  for  discovonug  that,  however  well  adapted  they  may  ha 
former  state  of  society,  the  case  is  now  widely  altered, — ^money  havii 
much  a  merchantable  article  as  any  other.  In  these  times,  such  law 
sionally  to  obstruct  mutual  accommodation  upon  terms  justified  by  fair 
and  by  a  duo  consideration  of  the  greater  or  less  risk  that  may  i 
intended  application  of  any  capital.  They  are  not  less  unjust  th 
inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  operate  according  to  the  principle  of  reciproci 
in  fact,  a  direct  infringement  on  the  right  of  property  to  free  disposal 
protection,  of  whatever  description  such  property  may  be  :  and  they  si 
sidered  as  holding  a  place  amongst  those  remnants  of  barbarism  n 
always  slow  in  eradicating. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest,  after  successive  reductions,  was  fix« 
in  1714  (12  Anne,  c.  16)  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  1732,  i 
These  rates,  however,  have  been  at  various  times  considerably  belov 
rate.  In  1806,  £5, 17s.  per  cent,  was  paid  on  a  loan  to  government  0 
usury  laws  are  not  binding),  and  at  various  other  period  during  the 
paid  by  government  was  above  5  per  cent.  Sucn  being  the  intere 
securities,  a  much  higher  fell  to  be  exacted  on  that  of  private  parties, 
variety  of  expedients  were  accordingly  adopted  for  defeating  the 
Landed  proprietors  borrowed  at  extravagant  rates  on  redeemable  I 
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irhll^  by  the  mercantile  classes,  the  law  was  evaded  by  collusive  transac- 
1  the  rands,  and  by  other  less  reputable  devices,  in  which  an  extra  per  centaur 
.tnrally  levied  by  the  creditor  as  a  enarantee  against  the  risk,  and  a  recom- 
or  the  odium  attending  a  breach  of  tne  statute.  It  came  at  length  to  be  seen 
knowledged  that  the  usury  laws  produced  and  magnified  the  evils  they  were 
Bd  to  remedy  {Commons'  Report  on  Usury  Laws.  1818);  and  in  1833,  a  clause 
itroduced  into  the  act  renewing  the  charter  ox  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
%  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  bills  not  having  more  tnan 
lbs  to  run:  while,  by  later  acts  (7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  3  &;  4  Vict.  c.  83) this 
ge  is,  until  Ist  January  1843,  extended  to  bills  not  having  more  than  12 
I  to  run ;  all  simple  loans  of  sums  above  £10  are  likewise  exempt  from  the 
laws  during  the  same  period,  provided  they  bo  not  on  landed  or  other  real 
ty.  The  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  83  will  doubtless  be  renewed,  and  perhaps  ex- 
l;  so  that  in  as  far  as  the  mercantile  community  is  concerned,  the  usury  laws 
ow  be  considered  at  an  end. 

fluctuations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  rarely  exceed  1  per 
rii.  from  about  2  to  3,  or  rather  3^  per  cent,  on  Elxchequer  bills  and  deposits  in 
;  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  class  of  land  securities ;  and  from  4  to  5  per 
n  biUs  of  excnange,— the  medium  rate  being  thus  about  3^  per  cent.  Money, 
fr,  like  all  other  commodities,  is  found  cheapest  where  it  exists  in  greatest 
inee,  and  hence  the  rates  in  tne  metronolis  are  commonly  lower  than  in  the 
068,  though  they  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations ;  the  discount  on  the  same 
]f  paper  varying  at  different  periods  from  about  2^  to  5^  per  cent.  The 
J  criterion  for  judging  of  the  market  rate  at  any  particular  time  is  the  charge 
by  the  banks  for  mscounting  a  good  bill  of  exchange  ;  but  in  the  higher  com- 
u  circles  of  London,  the  rate  and  premium  on  Exchequer  bills  are  supposed 
rd  the  best  indication  of  the  state  of  the  money  market;  the  price  of  consols, 
I  frequently  referred  to,  is  a  much  more  impenect  guide,  particularly  of  late 

average  rate  of  interest,  and  its  probable  continuance,  have  of  late  been 
neot  subject  of  discussion,  more  especially  in  reference  to  Life  Assurance 
lilies  ana  other  institutions,  whose  operations  are  based  on  the  continuance  of 
lin  fixed  rate  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr  Babbage  and  Mr  Finlaison,  found- 
xm  the  price  of  stock  for  a  lengthened  period,  nave  estimated  the  probable 
SS  rate  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  at  4  per  cent.  {Treat, 
mrance,  p.  20,  and  Par.  Paper,  1829,  No.  284,  p.  35)  j  but,  looking  to  the 
pies  by  which  interest  is  a4justea,  it  is  manifest  that  estimates  founded  upon 
lata  are  entitled  to  little  confidence.  The  average  rate  of  profit  is  the  limit 
ieh  all  oscillations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  constantly  gravitates  ;  and 
t  tendency  of  profits  is  to  fall  in  all  countries  as  recourse  is  nad  to  the  culti- 
i  of  poorer  soils,  and  industrv  becomes  less  productive,  it  follows  that  the 
il  tendency  of  interest  is  to  fall  likewise.  Happily,  this  tendency  in  profits  is 
Bd  at  repeated  intervals  by  improvements  in  macninery,  discoveries  in  the 
e  of  agriculture,  better  combinations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  greater  free- 
f  commerce  ;  so  that  the  present  average  rates  will  probably  be  maintained 
BOBsiderable  number  of  years.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  acknowledged 
ilty ;  and  meantime,  Mr  De  Morgan  recommends  that  the  rate  assumeaby 
aoe  offices  should  never  exceed  that  at  which  the  government  can  borrow. 
nqr  on  Probabilities,  p.  257.) 

Mt  is  either  simple  where  it  is  always  calculated  on  the  orijdnal  principal 
IT  compound,  where  the  interest  itself  is  periodically  accummated,  or  con- 
linto  principal.  Simple  interest  is  legally  due  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  stipu- 
for,  unless  where  it  comes  within  the  now  limited  operation  of  the  usury 
jUsvRT] :  and  where  not  stipulated  for,  the  right  may  be  established  by  usage, 
ne  on  all  bonds,  bills,  and  promissory  notes,  from  tne  time  of  payment.  By 
Wm.  IV.  0.  42,  §§  28, 29,  it  is  proviaed  that  upon  all  debts  or  sums  certain, 
lie  at  a  specified  time  or  otherwise,  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  of 
BM,  may  allow  interest  to  the  creditor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current 
flruD  Uie  time  when  the  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable,  if  they  be 
lb  by  virtue  of  some  written  instrument  at  a  fixed  time,  or  if  payable  other- 
Uwn  frt>m  the  time  when  a  demand  of  payment  has  been  made  in  writing, 
iotiee  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  its  date,  until  the  term  of  payment ; 
■t  being  also  payable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  payable  by  common  law.  ^  It 
Ihor  provided,  that  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  or  inquisition,  may  give 
lee  in  the  nature  of  interest,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
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time  of  the  conversioii  or  seiznre,  in  actioiiB  of  trorer  or  tifiwi  d§  hmmmiimiutti, 
and  oTer  and  above  the  money  recoyerable  in  all  actiona  on  polieieB  of  insinMi. 
Where  a  writ  of  error  has  been  sued  oat  in  any  aetkm  penonal,  and  jadipDnt 
given  for  the  defendant,  interest  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  Conri  of  Error  fior  auk 
time  as  execution  has  been  delayed. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  bat  the  praetiee  there  is  Bifldkr.   It  ii 
usual  in  Scotland  for  bankers'  and  land-stewards'  aceoonts  to  be  periodically  seltM, 
and  the  interest  added  to  the  principaL    Gonuooand  interest  is  aeraaadable  in  nek 
cases ;  and  indeed  it  is  Tirtoally  charged  in  aU  cases  of  aeooantins  where  balaasii 
are  p^odically  accomnlated  ;  it  is  also  inTariably  chaix^  In  aU  calcnlationi  tf 
annuities,  assurances,  and  reversions,  as  for  periods  bevond  one  year,  it  Ui  ii 
truth,  the  only  method  by  which  the  value  of  money  can  oe  properly  asoertaiiMi. 
But  tne  law  never  considers  compound  interest  as  direetly  ehar^eaole  on  an  oidiiiiiT 
debt  or  loan ;  though  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  would  be  equitable  that  tlusaboiU 
bo  done,  seeing,  that  as  soon  as  a  sum  of  money  is  payable,  it  matters  liule  wbctkr 
it  be  due  under  the  name  of  principal  or  interest,-— the  nae  of  it  bdng  cf  etpalnte 
to  the  owner. 


InUreH  Calculaiiom.^The  dmple  interert  of  soy  lom  for  <mtb  yaar  at  5  per  enL  k  tMmlf 
l-2i>thofsuchsuin  (or  one  •hilling  for  each  ponnd),  and  the  fartcral  for  oned^r  I'JSMpivltf 
this  l-20th,  or  l-7300th  put  of  the  princiDal ;  white  this  lart,  multipUed  bj  uj  nimber,  rilfii- 
dently  give  the  interest  eorresponding  to  the  nune  number  of  days.    HeoM,— 

I.  To  calculate  intereet  at  6  per  emU,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  4ajB,  n"- 
vide  the  product  by  7900. 

II.  To  calculate  intereet  at  any  other  rate,  find  what  it  eomei  to  aft  A  per  cenL,  and  lil»*ir 
rcepooding  proportion  of  the  same  for  the  rate  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  interert  on  £ISS0,  IflkSd.  for  8  dajiat  4  per  cent 
1520  16    8             or,  by  dedmste            15ao-S33 
8  8 

73.00)121.86  13    4(113    4  73,00  )  181, 60^664(1  <e6S  =  £1  13  4 

Interest  A  per  cent. £1  13   4 1*668 

Deduct  i 0    6    8 •333 

Interest  at  4  per  cent £  1    6    8 1*333  =  £t   6  8 

Approxinutions  are  sometimes  adopted  in  practice;  thus,  interest  aft  A  per  enL  is eiitBUrf 
by  taking  one  penny  per  pound  per  month. 
Compound  interest  mapr  be  cafcolated  in  the  sameoannar  as  rfmple,  addft^  the  lalHiiktoA* 

{>rincipisl  at  each  successive  period ;  but  when  the  periods  are  numerous,  recount  vast  batei^ 
ogarithms,  or  to  tables  in  the  manner  pointed  out  m  next  article. 


Simple  interest  TabUs.-^Booth'a  5 per  cent,  Stenhouse's  Spercent,  Dunn^  (I>eciiDal)  5 
Marshall's  4  per  coit.,  Pohlman's,  &c. 

INTEREST  (COMPOUND)  and  ANNUITIES.  Under  the  head  AK5um« 
have  ffiveu  a  brief  account  of  that  kind  of  property  when  viewed  merely  ai  t  i^ 
ject  of  commerce.  In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  ezphdn  briefly  theprinopld 
of  compound  interest  and  annuities,  and  to  furnish  popular  rules  ana  tables  ftr  ^ 
solution  of  the  cases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice.  In  so  ddng ,  ire  AiB 
first  treat  those  cases  which  are  founded  upon  the  operation  of  compound  isutf^ 
alone,  and  next,  those  wherein  the  operation  of  compound  interest  is  oonboi^ 
with  tho  chances  affecting  the  duration  of  human  life. 

I.  Compound  I!«tebest  aicd  Aknuities  Cebtain. 

The  oases  which  occur  under  this  head  may,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  be  MB* 
prised  in  combinations  of  the  five  following  quantities  : — 

The  Principal,  signifying  either  a  principal  sum  put  oat  at  interest,  the  pfost 
value  of  a  sum  due  at  a  future  period,  or  of  an  annuity,  or  the  sum  which,  beitf 
immediately  invested,  will  be  exactly  sufficient  vrith  its  accumulations  to  aisnb 
for  the  said  sum  due  at  a  future  period,  or  for  tho  instalments  of  the  annuity  ai  tlKT 
fall  due.  Under  the  latter  signification  it  is  sometimes  called  the  number  of  yein 
purchase  the  annuity  is  worth. 

The  Time,  or  a  certain  number  of  years  commencing  from  the  present. 

The  Rate,  or  the  ratio  which  the  interest  accruing  in  one  year  Dears  to  the  pria* 
cipal  producing  it.  Thus  j^  =  '05  is  the  rate  when  interest  is  at  6  per  cest, 
rfo  =  *04  when  the  rate  is  4  per  cent.,  the  rate  being  thus,  in  all  cases,  eqoal  to  tk 
simple  interest  of  £1  for  one  year. 

The  Annuity,  or  the  sum  falling  due  at  tho  expiry  of  each  year. 

Tho  Amount,  denoting  either  the  amount  of  tne  principal  improved  at  intotst 
for  the  time,  any  capital  duo  at  a  future  period,  which,  by  discount  is  redndUeto 
such  principal,  or  the  amount  of  an  annuity  for  the  said  time  acoumolatsd  ftttt* 
terest. 
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Vtom  the  rdAtion  subfiisting  betwixt  these  five  quantities,  we  are  enabled,  pro- 
dbd  any  three  are  sapplied  as  data,  to  obtain  the  remaiuinf  two.  In  practice, 
tfuitege  is  taken  of  this  relation  to  form  tables,  in  which  the  rate  and  the  time 


lib  among  the  unknown  (||nantities.  The  tables  introduced  for  that  purpose  at  the 
wi  «f  this  artiole  are  four  m  number  ;*  and  their  construction  may  be  explained  as 


Table  I.— Principal  sum  of  £1  accumulated,  or  amount  of  £1  in  any  number  of 
run. 

Atiotemt  of  £1  for  one  year  at  5  per  cent  being  'i>5,  the  sum  of  the  principal  and  intereit, 
■tkeuMmnt  at  the  doie  of  the  flnft  year  will  be  H)5.  This  being  the  sum  on  which  interest  is 
npAle  daring  tlie  next  year,  a  proportional  increase  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 

Cii.sr  1 :  ]*06 : :  1-05 :  (I-Ofi)*=  I'lOSS ;  for  the  third  year,  1 : 1-05 : :  ll-QS)* :  (1-Oft)'  =  1-157825. 
_9»maat mannsr,  this  hut  amount  improved  at  interest  daring  tlie  foortn  year  will  be  in- 
nMdto  (I'M)'  =  1*215506 ;  and  so  on  for  each  following  year,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  any 
■■Aw  of  vears  being  always  determined  by  raising  the  number  which  expresses  the  amount  at  the 
■A  fl(  the  irst  year  to  the  power  of  which  the  exponent  is  the  number  of  years.  These  results  are 
1  in  the  table,  and  the  same  course  is  followed  for  the  other  rates. 


Tails  II. — ^Principal  sum  of  £\  discounted,  or  present  value  of  £\  due  at  the 

■d«f  any  number  of  years. 

Vtepraent  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year  must  be  such  a  sum,  as  being  im- 
I^VM  al  interest  for  one  year  will  exactly  amount  to  £1,  and  must  evidently  bear  the  same  pro- 

^vtfoB  to  £1  that  £1  does  to  its  amount  in  one  year.   Hence,  at  5  per  cent.  1*05 : 1 : :  1  :tjs  = 

atom  **"'' 

^wl,  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year.    In  the  same  way, 

*  r06 '  TTOS)*  ^  "^^^t  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  expiration  of  two 
'^■m  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  present  value  of  £1  due  3  years  hence  is  n^iS  =  '863838 ; 

N  Am  same  process  followed  for  the  remaining  years,  and  for  the  other  rates,  wOl  produce 
*•  rmlti  ezhfbitMi  in  the  table. 

Table  III.—Annuity  of  £1  accumulated,  or  amount  of  £1  per  annum  at  the  end 
'any  number  of  years. 

Tbe  flxBt  payment  of  an  annuity  befaig  considered  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  fh)m  the  time 
«  woation,  the  second  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvious  in  considering  the  amount 
'n  annui^  for  any  given  term  of  years,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  payment  due 
vbt£l  wlAout  interest:  that  due  one  year  before  wiu  be  £1  improved  at  interest  for  one 
ik;  mat  due  two  years  before  win  be  £1  unproved  at  interest  for  two  years,  and  so  on  until  the 
Jit  payment,  which  will  be  £1  Improved  at  interest  for  a  term  one  year  less  than  the  duration 
'9m  amniity.  Hence  Table  III.  may  be  readily  obtained  from  Table  I. ;  the  number  against  any 
IK  la  the  former  being  Just  unity  added  to  the  sum  of  all  those  against  the  preceding  years  in  the 

TiBLB  IV. — ^Annuity  of  £1  discounted,  or  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per 
nmm  for  any  number  of  years. 

Tbe  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  Ibr  any  given  term  of  years  is  obviously  the  sum  of  the 
■MDt  values  oi  £1  due  at  the  expiry  of  one  year,  of  £1  due  at  the  expiry  of  two  vears,  and  so 
■ntO  the  expiry  of  the  term,  which  values  are  given  in  Table  IL  as  already  explained.  The 
■ilMr  against  any  year  in  Table  IV.  will  thus  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  against  that 
A  an  the  preceding  years  in  Table  II.,  from  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  readily  formed. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  of  the  tables  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
lea  fbr  the  solution  of  tne  cases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice,  employ- 
l  Ibr  this  purpose  the  decimal  notation,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained 
dm  the  headDEaMAL  Fractions. 

Ex.  Required  the  amoimt  of  £1500  in  10 
years,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 
1-400244  X  1500  =  2220*366,  or  £2220.  7s.  4d. 

Case  2.  Amount,  Rate,  and  lime  given,  to 
find  the  Principal. 

Rule.  Fhid  m>m  Table  IL  the  present  value 


.  FamciPAi.  Sulfa  Aocumulatbo  oa  Dm* 

COVMTBO. 

hat  L  Principal,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
I  tfaa  Amomat. 

taiit.  Find  from  Table  L  the  amount  of  £1 
dM  Bate  and  for  the  time  given,  which  mul- 
ij  by  tlM  given  prindpaL 


*  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  tables  to  exhibit  the  annuities  whose  amounts 
I  fremit  vainas  are  respectively  equivalent  to  unity,  as  the  numbers  in  such  tables  would  be 
td^  tbe  reciprocals  of  those  shown  in  Tables  IIL  and  TV.;  i.e,  the  quotients  of  unity  divided 
the  immlwn  in  tlie  latter,  and  which  accordingly  can  be  readilv  naade  to  supply  their  pboe  by 
'ng  osed  as  4lTlsots  in  those  cases  where  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  former  would  iM  em<- 
ijw  flsmnltt^iers,  and  vice  versa. 
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of  £1  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  which 
multiply  by  the  amount. 

Ex.    Required  the  present  Talue  of  £1067« 

fis.  7d.  payable  at  the  end  of  Ift  ^ears,  or,  what 

is  the  same,  the  principal  sum  which  will  amount 

to  jb'lUU7i  d*.  7d.  in  15  vears;  interest  ft  per  cent. 

•481017  X  in67'^  =  £ft^ 

Case  3,  Principal,  Rate,  and  Amount  glTen, 
to  And  the  Time. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  at 
the  given  rate ;  which  look  for  in  Table  I.  under 
the  same  rate,  and  contiguous  to  tha  said 
amount  will  bo  found  the  time  required. 

Ex.  1.  In  what  time  will  £l«iuU  amount  to 
£2813,  17b.  3d.  at  3  per  cent.  ? 

Here,  2813-862  -h  KKK)  =  2*8138G8;  which,  in 
Table  I.  under  3  per  cent,  is  found  contiguous 
to  35  years. 

When  the  exact  ouotient  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  take  the  dincrence  between  the  next 
highest  and  next  lowest  numbers,  and  also  be- 
twixt the  quotient  and  the  number  nearest  to  it, 
and  the  former  will  bear  to  the  latto-  the  pro- 
portion which  one  year,  or  365  days,  will  bevto 
the  numlter  of  days  to  be  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  years  found  contiguous  to  such  nearest 
number,  according  as  it  is  less  or  greater  than 
ttie  exact  quotient,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
time  required. 

Kx.  2.  In  what  time  will  £100  amount  to 
£2(»,  1211.  5d.  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

Here,  265-G2ii8  -r-  1«)0  =  2-636206.  By  Table 
I.  the  amount  of  £l  in  20  years  is  2-6532S)e,  and 
in  21  years,  2785963;  difference  -132665.  But 
8^6563(i8  exceeds  2*6532fW  by  •00291  only  :  hence. 
as  •132f)65 :  365 :  :  -(K^iDl  :  8,  the  time  required 
is  20  years  and  8  days. 

Cii*e  4.  Principal,  Amount,  and  Time  given, 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  in 
tlie  given  time,  which  quotient  will  be  found 
contigiiouB  to  the  said  time  in  Table  I.  under 
the  rate  required. 

Ex.  I.  At  wliat  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
£400  amount  to  £569,  6.4.  6d.  in  9  years  ? 

5(59-435  -^  4W»  =  1  -42331 ;  which,  hi  Table  L,  is 
found  contiguous  to  9  years,  and  under  4  per 
cent. 

When  tlic  exact  quotient  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  an  approximation  mav  be  made  to  the 
rate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  in  Case  a* 

Ex.  2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  wUl 
£100  amount  to  £179,  ft*.  4d.  In  17  ycaw? 

Here,  179-467  -MOO  =  17JM07.  By  Tabic  T. 
the  amount  of  £1  in  17  years,  is  at  3  per  cent, 
1-65284,  and  at  4  per  cent..  1-94790 ;  difference, 
•29506.  Hence,  as  1-79467  exceeds  1-65284  by 
•14183,  we  have  -29506  :  1  per  cent  (the  dif- 
ference between  3  and  4  per  cent)  ::  -14183  : 
•48069 ;  and  the  rate  required  is  348069,  or  about 
31  per  cent 

II.   TsRMINAnLK  ANNUrriKS. 

Ctise  5.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Amount. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  HI.  the  amount  of  £1 
per  annum,  at  the  rate  and  fur  the  time  given, 
which  multiply  by  the  annuity. 

Ex.  Required  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of 
£50  for  21  years,  reckoning  interest  at  5  per 
cent  per  annum. 

35-71925  X  «»  =  1785-9625.  or  £1785,196. 3(1. 

Caf<"6.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  I*rincipal  or  Present  Value. 


Rulew  FindinTkblalT.tlitpfftMntvalwar 
£l  per  annum,  at  the  rat«  and  for  the  dav 
given,  which  multiply  bj  tbe  annai^. 

Ex.  Raquiredtha  present  vafaMec  an  iinriii 
of  £1000i)r  20  jeara  at  the  rata  of  flvtpsrcML 
per  annum. 

18-46:281  X  1000  s  IMfiS^I,  or  £18,481, 4i.ti 

Casey.  Principal,  Bate,  and  Tixnt  giv<B,to 
find  the  annuity. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  lY.  the  prcsat  vahwrf 
an  annuity  of  £1  at  the  rate  and  to  the  liw 
given,  and  divide  the  given  prlndpal  Ikot- 
by ;  Uie  quotient  wiD  be  the  annuity  leqdni 

Ex.  A  gentleman  U  wUUnc  to  ifaik  £SUki 
an  annuity  lo  be  paid  yeaiiy  for  15  jeaiSL  WM 
annuity  ought  he  to  reoelve,  rediootaig  iriasi 
at  ft  per  cent  per  annnm  ? 

m-7-  10-^  =  50^387.  or  £3D,  7i  M. 

If  the  question  bad  been,  what  aanidtrli 
continue  18  yean  wUI  paj  off  a  debt  of  ^ 
computing  interert  at  A  per  ccnL,  the  ww 
would  have  been  the  aame. 

Ca$e  8.  Principal  or  Present  Yaloe,  Anttlt 
and  Rate  given,  to  find  the  Time. 

Rule.  liivide  tbe  principal  by  the  mt*!, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  tbe  nreient  nlttoTa 
annuity  of  £1  at  tbe  given  me ;  whkhqiMW 
wiU  be  found  in  Table  lY.,  onder  tiaimtd 
contiguous  to  the  time  reqalxed. 

Ex.  A  sum  of  £A83  is  riven  for  an  aaadV* 
£50,  7s.  9d.,  interest  at  6  per  cent  p<rMB» 
Requbed  the  duration  of  tne  annuity. 

583  -c-  50*387  =  10-3796 ;  which,  imdar  S  v« 
cent  in  Table  IV.  ,is  found  contlgnoas  to  Uja^ 

If  the  question  had  been.  In  what  liae  «■ 
an  annuity  of  £fiO,  7a.  dd.  naj  off  a  Mi« 
£583,  computing  interest  at  ft  per  cent  pffV 
num,  the  answer  would  have  been  tbe  na^ 

Que  9.  Principal  or  Preaent  Value,  Am^ 
and  Thne  given,  to  find  the  Ratei 

Rule.  Divide  the  prlndpal  hy  the  «■*!• 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  preaent  nhNa* 
annuity  of  £1  for  the  given  time;  whiek^ 
tient  will  be  found  contiguous  to  the  aidtB^ 
in  Table  IV.,  under  the  rate  required. 

Ex.  An  annuity  of  £100  for  1ft  yean  iiaiUv 
£1037,  igB.4d.,  reauiredthenteofhit«aitf 
aimum  allowed  to  the  purchaser. 

1037-9666  -r-  100  =  10-37906 ;  wfafch  ta  Tkkb 
IV.,  contiguous  to  Iftyears,  b  found  undffip 
cent 

Case  10.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Amoont  ftWi 
to  find  the  Thne. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  tbe  annnhy,  i^i 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  (rf  £1  pffiB- 
num  at  the  given  rate ;  which  wiU  tc  wai» 
Table  III.  under  that  rate,  and  contiguoB  * 
the  time  required. 

Ex.  In  what  time  will  an  annuity  of  £V> 
7s.  9d.  amount  to  £1087,  fte.  7d.  at  ftpereoi 
per  annum  ? 

1087*2794  -i-  ftO'3870  =  81'57«5;  whieh,inn- 
ble  III.,  is  found  under  the  aaiid  rate,  and  eoBtiT' 
uous  to  1ft  years. 

Case  11.  Annuity,  Time,  and  Amount  ififf^ 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annvfty,  tm 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  per  »* 
num  for  the  given  time ;  which  quotient  viD  b* 
found  in  Table  III.  contiguous  to  the  said  ttad 
and  under  tlie  rate  required. 

Ex.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  ammm  wflltt 
annuity  of  £50,  78.  Sfd.  amount  to  £1007*  ^  ^ 
in  15  years  t 

l08t-2794  -7-  50-3870  =  81-5785;  wfaicbisiBad 
in  Table  III.  contiguous  to  Iftyears,  and  uadff 
5  per  cent. 


*  These  methods  of  approxunattng  to  the  time  and  the  rate  are  of  general  applicatiOB  to  the 
succeeding  Cases.  rt-  —o  e  -ki- 
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Cam  U.  AHMimt,  Rale,  and  Tima  glTen,  to 
fad  tba  AvBulCy* 

Bole.  Find  In  Table  IIL.  noder  the  late,  the 
iMuimt  of  an  aDnnity  of  £1.  hi  the  ifiynn  tiniD : 
«vMo  tha  given  amount  thereby,  and  the  quo- 
ttent  will  be  the  annuity  requirvd. 

El.  Required,  thrannuity  which  will  amount  in 
Uytmre  to  £1087.fi^7d..at5pcT  cent,  perannuiu. 

10B7*271U  •:-  il'A7tt3  =  50*387  or  £»»,  7s-  !M. 

IIL   PRRTBTirAL  ANMUITIXB. 

When  an  annuity  continue*  payable  without 
tmafaiatlont  it  is  called  a  perpetual  annuitv.  or 
fBwiahy.  Of  the  five  qiuntitiei  cunttlden-d 
WKrtte  lait  head,  two,  namely,  the  amuuiit 
nd  the  time,  fiiU  neccsaarilT  to  be  dincanied,  ai 
k  perpetual  annuities  they  tx^come  infinite,  and 
COBMqMBtly  unaMignable.  The  three  quantities 
itnaliibv  to  be  noticed  are,  i.  The  annuity; 
L  The  rate  of  Interest :  and  a  TheprcMrnt  value 
ef  the  annattv.  ur  the  prindnal,  which,  biung 
ftmsfdlately  laid  nut,  will  yield  annually  and 
poMtiuUly  a  mm  e<iual  to  the  annuity. 

Toe  dmple  interef t  of  any  Mim  fur  a  year  being 
whrt  Bay  be  produced  annually  by  that  »uni, 
vtAoat  inercwing  or  diminbhing  it,  must  be 
tvtdMily  equal  tn  the  perpetual  annuity  of  which 
iM3i  Mm  wHl  be  the  present  value.  And  a* 
vftfle  tbo  nte  continues  the  sauie  the  annual 
htflfiiU  nroduced  by  any  two  sums  arc  to  each 
■tlhrastbc  principals  which  produced  them,  it 
■Uloai  that  at  5  per  cent.  5  :  1  : :  l'>0  :  1(n»  ■?-  5 
«  SQ:  therefore,  when  tiie  rateii5|>er  cent.,  the 
^HOf  the  perpetual  annuity  is  iu  years'  pur- 
^n^  In  the  lame  manner,  when  interest  u  at 
^pvent.,  4: 1  :  :  KN):  100-^4  =  S5;  and  the 
VvpHoal  annuity  Is  worth  25  years'  purcluuie. 
*m  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  the  value  of  a 
Hipetual  annuity  may  be  found  by  dividing  any 
^«  by  Its  interest  for  nnc  year.  This  being 
{v^aiiMd,  the  solution  of  the  tliree  following  casus 
^*caBws  nearly  self-evident. 
^flus  li.  Annuity  and  Kate  given,  to  find  the 
^tadpal  or  Present  Value. 

RaliL  Divide  the  annuitv  by  the  rate,  and  the 
SitolieBt  wUl  be  the  principal  or  present  value 


Required  the  value  of  an  estate  of  which 

Vbe  yearly  rent  is  £1500;  reckoning  interest  at 
*  pv  cant  per  annum. 

ino  4-  in  =  £ai,ixin. 

Out  14.  l*rinci|>al  or  l*rcsent  Value  and  Rate 
ttva,  to  And  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  pn-sunt  value  by  the  rate, 
*Bd  the  product  will  be  the  annuity. 

Km.  a  gentleman  purchases  an  estate  for 
£l4,O0U :  at  whaty  early  rent  must  he  let  it  in  order 
V>  have  4  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  price  ? 

I4niii  X  -04  =  .i'M). 

Qttt  lA.  Principal  or  Present  Value  and  An- 
ktiiity  given,  to  find  tlie  Rate. 

Rulei  INvide  the  annuity  by  the  present  valup. 

Ea.  An  esute  which  cost  £  j(nni  is  let  for  £  150 
Per  ■onum :  what  rate  of  interest  has  the  pur- 
cfaaaer  on  the  price. 

I W  -I-  soon  =:  iO,  or  3  per  cent. 

When,  as  Is  assumed  tfiruuKlioiit  the  present 
%rlklei  the  interest  is  convertible  into  princi|al 
mt  the  ame  terms  as  the  annuity  U  payable,  no 
AfferaDOe  arises  in  the  >aliuttion  of  perpetual 
•nnultiea  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  mstaU 
toenta  being  payable  twice  a-year,  as  the  annuity 
dividad  by  the  rate  of  interest  fur  one  year  must 
ftlwan  produce  the  same  quotient  as  iiolf  the 
aBDOlty  divided  by  half  the  annual  rate  of  interest. 

XT.  DsrsKRMios  RavBRaioifAhT  AjtyvniKs, 
An  annuity  is  said  to  Im  d«!fiTT«d  when  it  Lt 
bot  enterctl  upon  immediately,  but  at  tne  cx- 
piiatton  of  a  certain  time.  Deferred  annuities 
iM^r  be  either  terminable  or  perpetual.  The 
diief  eaiea  are  the  folloaing :~ 


1.  D^trrtd  TermintOk  AnnuWet. 

Que  16.  Annuity.  Rate,  Time  deferred,  and 
Thoe  of  oayment  given,  to  find  the  Principal  or 
Present  Value. 

Rule.  Find  hi  Table  IV..  under  the  given 
rate,  the  present  value  of  £1  per  annum,  tlr^t 
for  the  time  deferre<l,  and  then  for  the  time  de- 
ferred and  time  of  {luyment  added  t<^;ether :  sub- 
tract the  former  fnim  the  latter;  then  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  given  annuity,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  the  princiiKil  n.*quin'(L 

Ex.  Whjit  sum  should  now  he  given  for  the 
reversion  of  a  lease  or  annuity  of  £.'U  per  an- 
num, for  14  years  after  the  next  7  yean,  in  urder 
tliat  the  purchaser  may  make  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  his  nionev. 

12-8.>1I5  — 57«>37  -  7"<»3478,  which,  multi- 
plied by  35,  produces  £240,  44.  4d. 

Guf  17*  Principal.  Kate,  Time  deferred,  and 
Time  of  payment  given,  to  find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Find  by  Case  I  what  the  principal  will 
amount  to  in  the  time  deferred :  then  find  by 
Case  7  what  annuitv  that  auiount  will  purcliase. 

Ex.  If  the  reversion  of  an  estate  for  14  years 
after  the  next  7  yean  cost  £'J46. 4s.  4d. .  what  rant 
ought  it  to  produce  in  onier  tlMt  the  purchaser 
may  make  A  per  cent,  per  uniium  of  his  money  ? 

Hy  Case  1  £240  210  amounts  in  7  years,  at  5 
per  cent.,  to  £:Mt»'452 ;  equivalent  by  Case  7  to 
a  n^nt  for  14  years  of  £35. 

Case  \8.  I*rinciiiul.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time 
dcfi-rred  idven.  to  find  the  Term  of  i*ayiiient. 

Rule  Find  hy  Case  1  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal  at  the  given  rate,  at  the  expiry  of  the  time 
deferred ;  then  divide  tlib  amount  by  the  given 
annuity,  and  the  quotient  will  lie  the  value  of  an 
annuitv  of  £1  for  the  time  of  payment ;  which 
lust  will  be  found  as  in  Case  8. 

Ex.  A  debt  of  £810,  Itts.  Ud.  is  pronosed  to  be 
paid  off  by  assigning  an  annuity  of  £175  per 
annum,  deferred  for  9  yearn ;  bow  many  vears 
must  the  creditor  enjoy  such  aimuity  in  order  to 
have  his  debt  paid,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

816'i^'i7  willf  at  H  per  cent.,  amount,  at  the 
end  of  9  years,  to  13W»-198:  and  13B0-1SW  +  175 
=  7'WU;;  which  in  Table  IV..  under  6  per  cent., 
will  be  found  contiguous  to  1 1  yean. 

2.  Dfferrtd  Prrpetual  AnnuWct. 

Com  VJ.  Annuitv,  Time  deferred,  and  Rate 
given,  to  find  the  Present  Value. 

I<  ule.  The  excess  of  the  present  value  of  a  per- 
petual annuity  of  £1  at  the  given  rate  (Case  13), 
above  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  at  the 
same  rate,  for  the  time  deferred  (Cased),  gives 
the  present  value  of  the  revcr^on  of  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  £1  after  tlietime  deferred;  and  this, 
multiplied  hy  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the 
princi(>al  required. 

Kx.  Wlmt  sum  oucht  to  be  paid  for  the  rever- 
sion, after  40  yean,  of  an  estate  in  perpetuity, 
:  of  which  the  yearly  rent  is  £70,  rcckt)niug  in- 
terest at  4  piT  <-ent.  per  annum. 

25  —  |y?.i277  =  5-2U723;  which,  multiplied  by 
70.  gives  £J(;4,  los.  lid. 

V.  Kembital  or  LsAtixa. 
Leaseholds  and  various  other  descriptions  of 
property,  when  their  annual  Incomu  is  suaceptihle 
of  ascertainment,  or  of  being  reduce«l  to  a  valua- 
tion, may  be  a-isimiluted  in  all  respects  to  an- 
nuities.   In  England,  many  societies,  corpura- 
tions.  and  colleges  gmnt  thtir  lenses  for  certain 
pi'riods,  the  uumt  u.iiuil  of  which  are  for  lo.  2o, 
81 ,  and  4U  yean ;  and  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  renew  any  nunil>er  of  yvan  latised  in  such 
;  leoMMi.  on  payment  of  a  sum,  as  ^nf,  which  is 
'  agreed  upon  by  the  rartlcs,  the  yearly  rent  or 
quit-rent  remaining  tne  sumo. 

Cafe  20.  Required,  the  Fine  payable  for  renew- 
ing any  number  of  Yinn  iu  a  Lease. 
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Role.  From  the  preient  tbIiw  of  an  annoit  j 
to  continue  from  the  present  time  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  renewed  term,  subtract  the  present 
Yalue  of  an  annuity  to  expire  with  the  orighial 
term  of  the  lease. 

Ex.  Ttiirty  yean  having  expired  in  a  lease  for 
40  years,  requir^  the  fine  for  renewing  10  years 
of  the  same,  supposing  the  yearly  rental  £60, 
and  the  ratA  of  intwest  5  per  cent 

By  Table  IV.  the  value  of  £1  per  annum  for 
20  years,  the  number  until  the  expiration  of  the 
renewed  term,  is  12'4628,  and  for  10  years,  the 
unexpfared  time,  it  is  77^17 ;  and  12*4622  —  77217 
=:  474U5 ;  which  last,  multiplied  by  60,  gives ! 
884-430,  or  £284,  8s.  7d. 

VL  Principal  Sums  htcrbasko  tkarly  by  a 
Constant  Quahtity. 

CoH  21.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Yearly 
Increase  given,  to  find  the  Amount. 

Rule.  Add  the  amount  of  the  principal  accu- 
muUted,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given 
(Case  I),  to  the  amount  of  the  yearly  increase 
accumuhUed  in  the  same  way  (Case  6),  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  total  amount  required. 

Case  22.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Amount 
given,  to  find  the  Yearly  Increase. 

Rule.  From  the  ^ven  amount  subtract  the 
amount  of  the  principal  at  the  rate  and  for  the 
time  given  (Case  I),  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  increase  for  the  given 


time;  then  dhride  this  latter  sodi  by  thfti 
of  an  annuity  of  £l  for  tbegivwi  ttme  as  shown 
in  Table  IIL,  and  the  quotient  win  be  the  jear^ 
increase  required. 

YTL  Principal  Sums  mMnnsRzn  ybarly  bt 
A  Constant  QuANrrrr. 

Cau  23L  Principal,  Kate.  Time,  and  Tcujjr 
Decrease  given,  required  the  Amount  which  vifl 
remain  unextinguiahed  at  the  end  ot  the  gina 
Tbne. 

Rule.  From  the  amoont  of  the  prindnl,  eor- 
respondmg  to  the  givan  rate  and  time  {Cam  1), 
subtract  the  amount  of  the  yearly  deaeaw  or 
annuity  accumulated  in  the  same  manner(Csse5K 
and  the  jremainder  will  be  the  onertinguidNd 
amount  required. 

Cote  24.  Prindpal.  Rate,  Time,  and  AwnoC 
unextinauished  at  the  end  of  the  "nme  givaa,  re- 
quired the  Yearly  Decrease. 

Rule.  From  the  amount  of  the  prfawhnl,  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  given  (Qise  1),  a^ 
tract  the  amount  miextiaguiahed,  and  the  i» 
mainder  will  be  tlie  amoont,  correspond  ts 
the  termly  decrease;  which  latter  be&K dinM 
by  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  at  the  ssdtf 
the  given  number  of  yean,  as  shown  ia  TM 
III.,  will  give  the  termly  decrease  reqnirsd. 

N.  B.  The  ordinarv  questions  in  wisticB  Is 
SirUcing  Fundi  maj  be  solved  bj  the  two  pn> 
ceding  Cases,  and  Ciuea  7  and  8.* 


*  The  preceding  rules  and  the  accompanying 
tables  furnish  the  means  of  solving  the  cases 
which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice;  but 
as  computations  must  occasionally  be  made, 
not  only  at  other  rates  than  3,  4,  5,  and  6  per 
cent,  per  annum, — those  to  which  our  tables  are 
confined,— but  likewise  upon  the  supposition  of 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  annuity,  being  pay- 
able half-yearly,  or  at  other  terms,  we  here  sub- 
join formulse  which  will  enable  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  elemoits  of  analysis  to  solve, 
with  the  aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  nearly 
all  cases  which  can  present  themselves,  except, 
as  afterwards  explained,  those  where  the  rate  is 
the  quantity  sought. 

Let  p  denote  the  prindpal  or  present  tvi- 
lue,  and  m  the  amount,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  terms  are  used  on  page  406.  Also  let  a 
signify  the  annuitjf,  or  one  of  the  equal  sums 
sucoessivelv  payable  at  the  expiration  of  equidis- 
tant periods,  whether  yearly  or  half-yearly,  dtc  ; 
n  the  numbtr  of  those  equidutant  periods  if  time ; 
and  r  the  rate,  or  ratio  of  the  interest  in  one 
period  to  the  principal,  and  which  is  equal  in  all 
cases  to  the  interest  of  £l  for  one  period  of  time. 

1.  Principal  Sums. 

m  =  p  a+r)"* 

2.  Terminable  Annuities. 


Deferred  Perpetuities. 

**  "r  (I  +  r)<* 
ft.  Principal  Sums  Increased  or  ^HmfaiMifldittiA 
equal  Intoral  of  Time  by  a  eonstant  (^m^ 

Let  a  denota  this  qnantityy  the  othcrQvM 
being  as  at  first. 

When  Principal 


m  =  p(l  +rr+a 


(1-l-rf-l 


When  Principal  dfaninished. 


«  =  P  (1  +  rr  —a 


(l  +  r)"-! 


n 


m  =  a 


(1  +  r)'*-  1 


p  =a -— 

r(l+r)'» 

3.  Perpetual  Annuities. 

a 

^  =  -r 

4.  Deferred  Annuities. 

Let  d  signifv  the  deferred  time,  or  the  number 
of  periods  which  ehipse  before  the  annuity  is  en- 
tered upont  n  the  number  of  periods  during 
which  it  is  paid  ;  and  the  other  symbols  as  before. 

Deferred  Terminable  Annuities. 

(l+D^-l 

r(l+r)<'+'» 


EXTKN8ION8  OP  THK  PRBCKOINO  PORNOt* 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  amiaiV'' 
interest  to  be  due  at  the  sameperioito;  Wi* 
these  conditions  have  no  necessary  rehtioo  M 
each  other,  we  shall  now  exhibit  those  siM^ 
tions  of  the  formulse  which  talce  place  wlxnv* 
interest  is  convertible  into  principal  at  iif^ 
periods  than  those  at  which  the  ansoitT  >>P*^ 
able,  and  vice  versa.  -. 

Here  let  r  denote  the  rate,  or  hitcrat  at} 
for  one  year ;  a  the  annuity  nominaUypiif*''; 
at  the  end  of  each  year ;  n  the  number  of  J«^' 
and  m  the  amount,  and  p  the  principslarF|^ 
sent  value  as  before ;  these  symbols  aU  ban* 
now  the  significations  attached  to  them  nj"' 
text  on  page  406.  Also  let  i  denote  the  nA^f 
of  equal  interv^  in  each  yeu  in  whiditbeiB*'' 
est  is  convertible  into  principal ;  and  t  tbi  tt^ 
ber  of  equal  Instalmenta  of  the  aaaaStji^'^ 

Cabb  I.  When  the  interest  b  coarml^^ 
principal  a  certain  number  of  tima  in«^* 
terval  between  the  instalments  of  tlwiBBBV'' 

-  being  hence  a  whole  number. 

Terminable  Annuities. 
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II.  Aknuities  on  Lives. 
r  ibis  head  may  be  classed  not  only  annuities  on  lives,  properly  so  called, 
•J  beneficial  interest  which  terminates  with  the  liyes  or  any  one  or  more 
lals,  including  salaries,  and  all  that  in  law  comes  under  the  denomination 
etiaie.  It  comprehends,  likewise,  Reversions,  or  the  interest  which  the  next 
at  haa  in  any  estate  alter  the  death  of  the  present :  and  Assurances,  in 
lie  question  is,  what  annuity  must  A  pay  to  B  during  tiis  life,  in  order  that 
pay  a  giyen  sum  to  A's  representatives  at  his  death. 

r  qfMortatUy The  basis  of  all  questions  having  reference  to  the  failure  or 

uioe  of  life  must  obviously  be  the  law  of  human  mortality.  Tables  of  mor- 
« those  which  exhibit  this  law  through  the  whole  extent  of  life,  by  show- 
'  many  persons  out  of  a  certain  number,  as  10,000  bom  alive,  die  in  each 
id  consequently  how  many  complete  each  year  of  their  age.  The  first  table 
kind  was  constructed  h^  Dr  Uawley,  from  observations  at  Breslau  in 


in  the  French  tontines  of  1689  and  1696  ;  Dupie  de  St  Maur's  in  1749, 
^eneh  parish  registers.  In  1769,  Dr  Price  publisned  his  work  on  Rover- 
Payments,  in  which  were  given  tables  constructed  from  observations  in 
)  Norwich,  and  Northampton.  In  the  4th  edition  of  Dr  Price's  work  (1783) 
ihampton  Table  was  extended  and  improved :  at  the  same  time  varioui 
bles  were  ftimished ;  inparticular  the  Chester  Table,  lately  republished  in  a 
id  form  by  the  Societv  for  the  Difinsion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  their  work 
ability;  and  a  table  for  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  sexes  were 
ished.  and  the  law  of  mortality  determined  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  In 
[r  Milne,  the  eminent  actuary  of  the  Sun  Office,  published  his  treatise  on 
ation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,  in  which  were  given  new  tables  deduced 

0  Swedish  registers,  and  from  observations  at  Qirlisle  and  Montpelller. 
MO,  Mr  Davics  and  Mr  Babbage  have  put  forth  tables  deduced  from  the 
Dce  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Societv;  and  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
ndly  Societies  in  1825  and  18*27,  and  tne  return  made  to  the  Treasury  in 

Mr  Finlaison.  the  government  actuary,  contains  a  variety  of  information 
in^  the  rate  of  mortality  amons  the  nominees  of  the  government  tontines 
luties.    Lastly,  Mr  AnseU,  in  ms  work  (1835)  on  Friendly  Societies,  has, 

1  extensive  collection  of  returns  made  to  him,  deduced  the  law  of  mortality 
^erallv  prevails  among  the  members  of  these  institutions.  Of  the  tables 
fticed,  De  Parcieux*s,  the  corrected  Chester  Table,  the  Swedish  Table  of 
95,  and  the  table  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  are 
d  of  high  authority  ;  but  in  practical  importance  they  are  inferior  to  the 
mpton,  Carlisle,  and  Grovemment  Tables,  which,  from  their  serving  as  the 
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I.  When  the  lutalmente  of  the  snnul- 
lahle  a  certain  number  of  times  in  each 
Mtween  the  convenion  of  interest  into 

;  J-  befaig  hence  a  whole  number. 
Terminable  Annuities. 
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Formuls  for  deferred  annuities,  affected  by 
similar  conditions,  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  preceding,  by  deducting  an  annuity  for  the 
period  deferred  from  one  for  the  period  deferred 
and  in  possession.      .__^ 

Demonstrations  of  all  these  formulse  win  be 
found  in  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  An- 
nuities and  Assurances,"  by  Mr  Milne,  and  the 
•*  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest.'*  by  Mr  Fran- 
cis Corbaux.  We  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
fdve  more  than  one  formula  for  each  class  of 
cases,  as  the  others  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  given  equation,  by  transposition,  except  in 
the  case  where  the  raU  is  the  quantity  Bought. 
In  this  case  the  formula  becomes  so  exceedingly 
complex,  that  recourse  is  generally  had  to  ap- 
proximate methods  from  tables  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  text  The  tables  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose  are  those  appended  to  Mr  Cor- 
baux's  work,  where  the  ralues  are  exhibited  for 
each  quarter  per  cent.,  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  on 
the  seYeral  suppoiltioiu  of  interest  being  improv- 
able yearly,  hiuf-yeaily,  and  quarterly. 
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basis  of  almost  all  the  annuity  and  assurance  business  in  this  eonntry,  are  deeerr- 

ing  of  particular  attention. 

The  Northampton  Tables,  formed  by  Dr  Price  from  the  regiatert  of  mortality  kept  alNoaifamp- 
ton  for  46years  from  1735  to  1780,  were  long  the  only  ones  in  use,  but  they  are  now  in  miacfa  mi 
repute.    The  observations  embrace  a  considerable  nmnber  of  deaths,  but  no  enameiations  of  tlM 
people  were  made  to  show  how  for  the  population  was  increasing,  detveasing » or  etatiooai?  (wtt- 
out  which  Mr  Milne  has  proved  that  no  correct  tables  of  mortaUtT  can  Ije  conetmctedK  wiiUe,  m 
the  other  hand,  no  fixed  rule  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  interpolating  tlie  mmj»cn  djfiqf 
annually  from  those  given  for  decennial  periods  by  the  registers.    In  the  report  of  the  Hoossm 
Commons  on  Friendly  Societies  in  1827,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  eridence  of  sewal  of  the  most  dii* 
tinguished  actuaries  in  the  kingdom,  **  that  these  tables  were  originally  formed  In  a  dapee  opos 
hypotheti<^  data,"  that  **  in  truth  there  is  not  even  tkprimajbek  case  in  their fiivoar,'^ and ust 
* '  the  evidence  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  strong  and  decisive  in  favour  of  Uie  oae  of  taiil« 
which  give  an  expectation  of  life  higher  than  the  Nortluunpton."  Nerertheleaa,  the  Northaairtsi 
Tables  continue  to  be  of  high  commercial  importance,  ai  they  form  the  basia  oi  the  caleolatioflsoi 
nearly  all  the  life  assurance  societies  instituted  prior  to  1815,  and  of  many  of  those  eatabMied 
aubsequentlv.     It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  low  value  given  by  the  Norlhamptoo  TiUii 
applies  chiefly  to  ages  under  6U.    Above  GO,  they  are  represented  by  that  table  naariy  if  not  qaiM 
as  good  as  by  many  other  observations. 

The  Carlisle  Tables ^  formed  by  Mr  Milne  from  obaervationa  made  by  Dr  Heyaham  in  two  pi^ 
ishes  in  Carlisle,  from  1779  to  1787,  give  a  higher  ezpecUtion  of  life  than  the  NortfaiDptoi 
Tables.  From  the  description  of  them,  it  appears  that  classified  enumeiatlons  of  the  popolstioB 
were  made  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  observationa,  wiiile  the  deaths  in  tlMiB> 
tervening  period  were  carefully  recorded  according  to  a  similar  daaaiflcation ;  and  that  ths  aaah 
ber  of  persons  living  in  the  parishes  at  the  end  of  the  observations  was  8677*  the  nomber  wlioM 
in  the  9  years,  1840 ;  thus  making  the  number  the  observations  were  made  upon  10,517*  tsdadn 
of  those  who  emigrated.  Owingto  the  accurate  construction  of  these  tables,  they  have  desemdtf 
attained  a  very  high  celebrity.  The  Commons'  report  alreadv  alluded  to  describes  them  as  "  man 
complete  than  any  which  had  previously  existed  in  England;  and  the  tables  are,  tbadan, 
strongly  recommended."  It  has  been  objected  that  the  number  of  deaths,  1840,  Is  too  imsll  M 
admit  of  subdivision ;  but  the  confirmation  which  the  tables  have  derived  from  a  eoopartei 
with  other  tables  of  reputation,  has  led  practical  men  to  disregard  this  circamstance,  exoqicfer 
extreme  old  age,  where  it  appears  to  have  led  to  some  incongruities.  Mr  Milne  also  coosidenUita 
objectionable  for  ages  below  10,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  shies  tiieo^ 
servations  were  made.  They  are  nevertheless  supposed  to  contain  at  this  time  the  best  infoinstiaa 
we  possess  both  on  old  and  young  lives  belonging  to  the  middle  and  higher  ciassea.  Sines  tki 
publication  of  the  Carlisle  tables  in  1815,  they  have,  with  certain  modifications,  been  adopMd  l/J 
several  assurance  companies  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  the  Sim  and  Allianos,  sad  hsvf 
otherwise  been  the  basis  of  very  extensive  calculations  of  value. 

The  Government  Annuity  Tables  were  prepared  by  Mr  Finlaiaon,  the  actuary  of  the  NttM 
Debt  Office,  betwixt  1825  and  1829,  from  observations  of  the  mortality  among  the  nominees  rfn* 
tontines  and  other  annuities  granted  by  government.  Owing  to  these  nominees  havincbesB  sekdji 
individuals,  they  give  rather  a  higher  expectation  of  life  than  the  Carlisle  tables.  They  arseUnl 
remarkable,  however,  for  their  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  for  the  much  hisher  value  wtan 
they  give  to  female  than  to  male  lives.  The  greater  duration  of  female  lives  haa  been  previow 
shown  by  the  Chester,  Swedish,  and  other  tables;  but  Mr  Finlaison'a  tables  give  the  tsh»n 
female  lives  so  much  higher  than  the  others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  oonclusion  tfait  soiM 
peculiar  reason  has  existed  for  this  disproportion.  They  now  form  tiie  haais  of  the  value  of  t* 
government  life  annuities. 

Probabilities  and  Expectation  of  Life,  4"c.— These,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  Ab 

Eurposes  of  the  present  article,  may  be  readily  obtained  from  tables  of  mortality 
y  the  following  rules  in  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  : — 

1.  The  probaDility  of  any  event  happening  is  measured  by  a  fraction,  who* 
numerator  is  the  number  of  ways  in  wmch  it  can  happen,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  number  of  ways  in  wliich  it  can  either  happen  or  faiL  Thus,  if  there  be  S 
chances  for  the  happening  of  an  event,  and  1  chance  for  its  not  happeninx,  tkn 
will  the  probability  of  the  event  happening  be  measured  by  the  fraction  }. 

2.  The  probabihty  of  the  happening  or  several  events  that  are  independent « 
each  other  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  eaes 
event  considered  separately.  Thus,  if  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  2iii^ 
pendent  events  be  ^  and  J  respectively,  then  will  ^  x  }  =  |  measure  the  probt* 
bility  of  the  happening  of  both  these  events. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  we  find  that  as  lithe 
age  30  the  number  of  persons  alive  of  10,000  bom  is  5642,  while  at  40  this  nafflber 
is  reduced  to  5075,  the  probability  of  a  person  aged  30  suniving  10  years  will  be 

measured  by  the  fraction  -  J'  .    In  the  same  way,  the  probability  of  a  peraoo  a^ 

5362  jt 

25   surviving  10  years,  will   bo^g^'    Again,  the  probability  that  2  persons,* 

the  ages  30  and  25,  shall  jointly  survive  10  years,  will  be  ^^  x  gg^' 

The  average  of  forthcoming  years,  or  what  is  improperly  called  by  writers  tb* 
expectation  uf  l\fe^  is  the  number  of  years  which^  taking  lives  of  the  same  age  oie 
with  another,  any  one  of  these  lives  may  be  considered  as  sure  of  enjoying}  tbo>> 
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rfao  Hto  beyond  (hat  period  enjoying  m  much  more  in  proportion  to  their  number 
a  thoM  wlio  taXL  short  of  it  enjoy  less.  CouHoquently,  the  rule  for  finding  it  will 
e  M  follows  : — Divide  the  sum  of  all  the  living  at  every  ago  after  the  age  of  the 
ivan  life  by  the  number  of  persona  living  at  that  age  :  half  unity  added  to  the 
«otient  will  be  the  vaJue  required.  Half  unity  is  added,  as  the  number  of  persons 
ikm  1^  tbs  given  a^  who  have  not  lived  out  one  year  maj  be  considered  as  having 
verftged  one-half  of  a  year's  existence.  The  expectation  of  life  at  90,  by  the 
(orthampton  Table,  will  be  thus  found  :— The  numbers  living  at  each  aee  above 
0,  added  together,  give  34  +  24-1-  16  +  9  +  4  +  l  =  R8:tho  number  living  at 
0  is  46,  and  the  former  divided  by  the  latter  eives  I '91,  to  which  adding  half 
odtT  =  '50,  we  have  2*41  for  the  expeotation  of  life  at  90. 

Toe  expectation  of  life  is  therefore  different  from  the  term  qf  probable  life,  as  the 
titer  must  obviously  be  the  term  within  which  a  stated  number  of  persons  of  a 
l^ven  age  sbuould  be  reduced  to  exactly  one-half  of  the  same  number.  Thus,  ao- 
oording  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  38*72  years  ;  while 
the  term  of  probable  life  is  aoout  41  years. 

The  foUovring  table  shows  the  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages,  deduced  from 
Um  Northampton,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Government  Tables  ;  Mr  Davies*  Table, 
flbonded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  Mr  Milne's  Table  for  the  whole 
Mpnlatlon  of  Sweden,  from  1776  to  1795,  and  De  Parcieux's  Table,  founded  on  the 
IraBch  tontines :— 


Ace. 

Carliak. 

North- 
ampton. 

Equi- 
Uble. 

Depar- 

cieux. 

Sirraen. 

Government. 

Chester.         | 

XIalci. 

50*16 

48-93 

45*.'S7 

3«*39 

33-17 

27-02 

20-30 

14-39 

9*22 

4-94 

1-95 

Females. 

55-51 
54-23 
51-05 
43-99 
37-57 
3112 
S4-35 
17*32 
10*99 
6-50 
2*83 

Males. 

Females. 

0 
5 

10 
10 
SO 
40 
10 
«D 
19 

m  . 

3872 

61-25 

48-82 

41-46 

34*34 

27*61 

21*11 

14-34 

9-18 

ft-51 

3-28 

25-18 
40-84 
3978 
33*43 
28-27 
23*08 
17*99 
13-21 
8*60 

47« 
2-41 

•  •     ■  • 

•  •     •  • 

48*83 

41*fl6 

33*96 

27*40 

20-83 

15*06 

9-84 

5*38 

2-65 

•  •     •  • 

48*25 
46-83 
40-25 
34-06 
27-50 
20-42 
14-25 
8-67 
4'67 

36-12 

47*92 

46*16 

38*96 

32*12 

25*45 

19*03 

12*85 

8*01 

4*85 

3-03 

34-46 

46-45 

44-47 

37-30 

31*30 

24*82 

19-32 

13*96 

9*63 

7-10 

4-32 

39-44 

50-57 

47*82 

40*49 

34-22 

27-96 

21-92 

15*40 

9*96 

6-60 

5-01 

Valuaiion  of  Life  Annuities,  8[c, — The  probabilities  of  life  are,  in  those  opera- 
ijQitf,  combined  with  the  interest  of  money.  [Interest.]  If  a  person  has  9 
^hiacea  in  10  to  obtain  possession  of  £100  at  the  expiry  of  a  year,  the  present  value 
>f  his  expectation  (disregarding  interest)  is  the  i>roduct  of  100  by  the  fraction  xv 
Dir  £90 ;  out,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  as  the  £90  is  not  due 
^til  the  expiry  of  a  year,  that^  in  order  to  show  its  present  value,  it  must  be  still 
Either  reduced  by  one  year's  interest  or  rather  discount  on  that  sum.  Similarly, 
fa  person  aged  30  is  to  aco^uiro  right  to  £1000  in  the  event  of  his  attaining  the  age 
If  40,  the  present  value  of  his  expectation  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  £1000 
ly  tbe  prooability  of  his  attaining  that  age,  and  then  discounting  the  product  for  10 
fan ;  the  latter  operation  being,  as  already  shown  (Case  2),  performed  by  multiply- 
Bg  the  said  product  by  the  present  value  of  £1  due  at  the  end  of  10  years.  Tons, 
B  the  ease  supposed,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  as 

i  Carlisle,  we  shaU  have  1000  x  *2^  x  '613913  =  552*216,  or  £55*2,  4s.  4d.,  the 

gsaent  Talue  required.  In  this  way  Endowments  (Case  43)  or  Assurances  on  Sur- 
ivorMp  of  Time  are  calculated. 

The  Value  of  life  annuities  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  finding  the 
resent  value  of  each  year's  rent  as  it  becomes  due  from  the  given  age  to  the  oldest 
1  the  table  of  mortality,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the  total  present  value  of 
be  annoity  ;  but  in  finding  the  value  of  annuities  on  a  number  of  lives  of  several 
uccessiye  ages,  the  process  is  considerably  abridged  by  deducing  the  value  of  an 
Aimity  on  the  next  younger  life  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  one  year 
Ider,  as  follows  :— 

Rale.—"  Begin  with  the  oldest  life  in  the  table  of  observations ;  add  unity  to  tho 
mint  of  an  annuity  on  that  life  (usually  e<^ual  to  0),  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
izpectation  of  a  lire  one  year  younger,  receiving  £1  at  the  end  of  a  year  ;  the  pro- 
Inet  will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  one  year  younger  :  tnis  value  being 
mbititoted  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  oldest  lifOj  and  the  process  repeated, 
irfll  giTe  (be  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  next  younger  hfe,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  the  age  of  the  given  life."— C&ai/y  on  Life  AnnuUies,  p.  31.) 
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The  yalne  of  annuities,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  is  computed  by  this  role*  The 
fbllowing  is  tho  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  Carlisle  Table  for  single  lives,  assiiniiig 
the  annuity  to  be  £1,  and  interest  at  5  ^r  cent,  per  annum. 

The  oldest  life  in  the  Carlisle  Table  is  104,  tne  yalne  of  an  annuity  on  wliieh 
being  evidently  equal  to  0,  we  proceed  thus  :— 


](i3 

Annuity  +  1. 
(1+0) 

X 

ProbabUlty. 

X 

£1  ditcoanted 
fori  Year. 
•S594        = 

Value  Of 
AnouitT. 

0^17 

102 

1-317 

X 

i 

X 

•diU 

= 

075S 

lUl 

1-753 

X 

« 

X 

•9524 

s= 

MS8 

100 

2-192 

X 

i 

X 

•9524 

=s 

1-G24 

09 

2-624 

X 

A 

X 

•9584 

s 

8tMS 

98 

3-045 

X 

H 

X 

•9584 

sr 

J-ST* 

and  so  on  till  wo  come  to  tho  youngest  age|— the  operation  being  ftualitated  hj  the 
use  of  logarithms.  The  same  procedure  is  foUowed  in  compating  the  itiana  bt 
joint  lives.  Thus  assuming  the  Carlisle  Table  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  as  beto^ 
and  the  difference  of  age  betwixt  the  two  lives  to  be  5  years,  we  shall  have 

£1  diaooimted  V*Iacaf 

Agr&       Annuity  +  1.  ProbaMlitles.  fyr  1  year.  Anmilty. 

103  &  98        (  1  +  0 )        X         i-^^        X         •9684        =        0-840 

3  X   14 

102  &  97  1249  X         L2L**        X         -9524        =        0*555 

5  X  18 

101  &  96  1-555  X  *-A_li        X         -9524        =        OUSS 

7  X  23 

and  so  on  throughout.  In  this  way  tables  have  been  formed  of  the  valneofta* 
nuities  on  single  lives  at  all  ages  and  at  the  common  rates  of  interert ;  and  abooo 
two  joint  lives :  but  cases  wnioh  involve  three  lives  are,  in  practice,  solved  \ff 
methods  of  ai)proximation  from  the  tables  for  two  lives  :  as  the  wiety  ofoMft- 
binations  which  three  lives  admit  would  render  the  tables  of  very  gr^  leBgUk 
Their  construction  is,  however,  in  principle  the  same  as  the  tables  for  two  Iitm. 

At  the  close  of  this  article  tables  are  given  for  single  lives  founded  on  the  North- 
ampton observations,  and  for  the  various  rates  of  3. 4, 5,  and  6  per  cent,  intaat; 
ana  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Milne,  similar  taoles  are  given,  founded  oo  the 
Carlisle  observations,  along  with  tables  ror  joint  lives.  The  tables  for  single  lir* 
include  all  ages,  and  those  for  joint  lives  all  the  usual  combinations  betwixt  the 
aj^  15  and  75.  By  means  of  tnese  tables,  nearly  all  the  cases  which  occur  in  prM' 
tice  may  be  solved  with  facility. 

Annuities  Payable  Half- Yearly,  ^'c.—The  values  shown  in  the  tables  are  cob- 
puted  on  the  supposition  that  the  annuities  are  all  payable  yearly,  and  at  theenda 
each  year  ;  but  if  they  be  payable  more  frequently,  their  value  will  be  increMW' 
A  person  who  receives  a  nfe  annuity  half-yearly,  besides  gaining  one  half-jetf^ 
interest  on  every  moiety  of  his  annuity,  may  live  to  receive  a  h!Jf-ycar*8  annuity 
more  than  the  person  who  receives  an  annuity  once  in  and  at  the  ena  of  ^^  J<tf' 
For  similar  reasons,  an  annuity  payable  auarterly  will  be  of  greater  viJue  than 
that  which  is  payable  half-yearly.    But  however  frequently  the  annuity  may  he 

Eayablc,  it  has  been  found  that  its  increase  of  value  on  this  account  cannot  exceed 
alf-a-year's  purchase,  which  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  increased  in  tiw  hypo- 
thetical case  of  the  instalments  being  payable  momently.  Where  the  annnitieeai* 
payable  half-yearly,  the  common  practical  rule  is  to  aad  i  of  a  year's  porehawte 
their  tabular  value  ;  and  when  they  are  payable  auarterly,  to  add  f  of  a  yetf^ 
purchase ;  or  expressing  the  same  decimally,  add  to  the  tabular  value  of  the 
yearly  annuity,  ir  it  be  payable  half-yearly,  '250;  quarterly,  '375  ;'-also,if  payahja 
monthly,  '458 ;  weekly,  '490;  daily,  '499  ;  and  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  theff 
being  payable  momently,  '500.    {Milney  p.  273.    A nsell on  Friendly  Sodetin^V.  W-) 

Practical  Solution  of  Cases With  these  prefatory  explanations,  we  shiu  no* 

proceed  to  show  the  mode  of  solving  by  the  tables  the  cases  whidi  usually  ooeoriB 
practice. 

I.  ANifuiTiKS  ox  SiNOLK  LivBR.  Ex.  Required  the  valne  of  an  amndtjof  f'' 

on  the  life  of  a  person  aged  45 ;  Carlisle  Twe* 
interest  4  per  cent. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £\  on  a^if*l 
45  is,  by  the  Carlisle  Table,  14-1U4,  whieb,  »»>* 


Case  25.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Life  of  a  Person  of  a  given  Age. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  sum  by  the  value  of  £\ 
annuity  on  tho  assigned  life. 


*  Life  contingencies  are  now  sometimes  computed  by  the  method  invented  by  Mr  Barrett  «A 
improved  by  Mr  Griffith  Davics,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  M.  Do  M oraw  io  Ibe  Ca»- 
panioDB  to  the  Almanac  for  1840  and  1842.    See  also  Jones  on  Annuities. 
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tmmi  vliidimiiltiplTbytheprolMi- 
■lfMdIlfimttaiiilngtliatperiod.and 
sounttdfortbegiTen  number  of  yean, 
trad  tiM  v»la0  of  £100,  pinrable  on 
if  «Mnon  acedSO,  proridea  h«  sur- 
i;  CacUile rate,  3  Mr eent 
of  an  Mwruice  of  £100  on  a  life  of 
'•  Oullile,  3  pa*  cent,  it  (Case  40) 
M  the  probAiiUty  of  a  Ufa  of  50 

•  3843 -i-  4397.  And  £l  di«MMinted 
It  3  per  cent,  it  by  Table  II.  744004, 
ae  X  (3643  -i-  43B7)  X  744004  = 
41.01.  Sd. 
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Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  £400.  pay- 
able to  B,  aged  24,  on  the  decease  of  A,  aged  32. 
provided  B  be  then  alive ;  Carll&luTable,  6  per  cL 

Proceeding  as  abuve  directed,  tbe  tint  tenu 
will  be  found  to  lie  £-349()2 ;  the  second  £12-8<I9 ; 
the  third  £12-858 ;  and  the  exct^ss  of  the  sum  of 
the  1st  and  3d  above  the  2d,£-308G2 ;  which,mul- 
tiplied  by£2«N).  lialf  the  given  sum.  gives  £70724, 
or  £79, 14&.6d.,  the  value  in  a  Hingle  payment. 

And  dividhig  this  sum  by  £13-058,  tiie  value  of 
an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  32  and  24,  plus  uni< 
ty,  gives  £5*8372,  the  annual  payment  required. 

X.  Valuatiov  or  Policies. 

Case  4&  To  tind  the  Value  of  a  Policy  of  As- 
mrance,  effected  for  the  whole  Term  of  Life, 
after  any  given  Period  of  Endurance. 

Rule.  Ist.  Find  the  present  value  of  the  sum 
assured  as  at  the  age  of  valuation :  Sd.  Multiply 
the  value  of  £1  annuity  on  the  life  at  the  age  of 
valuation,  plus  unity,*  by  the  annual  premium 
at  entry  ;  tlie  product  will  give  the  value  of  the 
future  annual  premiums ;  3a.  Subtract  the  value 
of  tho  future  annual  premiums  from  the  present 
value  of  the  sum  assured  as  at  the  age  of^ valua- 
tion ;  the  remainder  will  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  (immediately  before 
the  premium  becomes  due)  of  a  policy  for  £l(Hi, 
effected  ten  yean  ago  on  a  life  then  aged  40 ; 
Northampton  Table,  3  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  the  sum  assured  as  at 
5(1  (Case  40),  is  60*86(1.  The  annual  premium 
for  an  assurance  of  £  I  oO  on  a  life  of  40  (Case  40) , 
is  3-396 ;  which,  multiplied  by  13*436,  the  value  of 
£1  annuity  on  a  life  of  50,  plus  unity ,  gives  45-656; 
and  60-866  —  45-656  =  15*210,  or  £15,  4s.  2id. 

If  the  premium  for  the  11th  year  has  been  Just 
paid,  it  falls  to  be  added  to  tho  above  value, 
llonco  in  this  cobO  15*210  +  3*308  =  18*608,  or 
£18, 12s.  2d. 

N.  D.— in  valuing  the  policy  the  same  rate  of 
interest  and  table  of  mortality  are  taken  as  in 
calculating  the  value  of  the  aasurance ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  fow  or  none  of  the  offices 
give  the  real  worth  of  a  policy,  thus  found,  for 
it.i  surrender ;  many  of  them  deducting  one*half, 
some  onc-fuurth,  othen  tiiree-tifths. 

XI.  Vam'ation  or  Bonusbs. 

Case  49.  To  find  tho  Value  of  any  given  Amount 
of  Bonus,  declared  as  an  Addition  to  a  Policy. 

Rule.  Multiply  tho  given  amount  of  bonus 
by  the  present  value  of  £l,  payable  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  party. 

Kx.  Required  tbe  present  value  of  a  bonus  of 
£5410.  the  present  age  of  the  party  being  42; 
Northampton  Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  £1.  payable  on  the  de- 
cease or  a  life  of  42,  in  (Ca!«e  4(i)  '46777 ;  and  500 
X  -46777  =  2a3-}W5,  or  £233, 17s.  9d. 

Case  50.  To  find  what  Reduction  of  the  futuro 
Annual  Premium  is  equivalent  to  any  aasigned 
Bonus. 

Rule.  Multiply  tho  annual  premium  corres- 
ponding to  the  prevent  value  of  £1  at  the  c^ven 
ago,  by  tho  given  amount  of  bonus ;  the  pro- 
duct  will  give  the  equivalent  reduction  of^the 
futuro  annual  premium. 

Ex.  Required  what  reduction  of  annual  pre- 
mium is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  £l<«i,  declared 
on  a  policy  of  £1750,  effected  at  the  age  of  47. 
the  annual  premium  being  £56-43,   and  the 

5 resent  ajge  of  the  auured  56  yean ;  Carlisle 
'able,  3  per  cent. 

The  annual  premium  corresponding  to  the 
present  value  of  £l  at  affo55U  (Cbm  40)  -045019 ; 
and  -045019  X  KM)  =  4-5019,  the  equivalent  re- 
duction of  annu.al  premium  required.  Ilenee 
56-43  —  4*51)19  =  51*9281,  or  £51, 188. 7d.,  the 
future  annual  premium. 


Mad  OBly  If  tba  Policy  it  renounced  immediately  Itfon  the  annual  premium  becomes  due. 
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IODINE,  a  robstance  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  kolp,  from  soap- 
makers'  black  ash,  or  from  the  browii  rvsiduary  kclp-linuor  of  tho  soapboilern.  it 
is  odft  and  friable,  of  a  blucish-black  colour,  and  mctalUc  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  4*946. 
It  U  extremely  volatile.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  diluted  chlorine ;  its  taste  is 
Miid.  Iodine  was  discovered  in  181*2  by  M.  (.V)urtoiB  of  Paris,  and  its  compounds 
an  as  yet  emplo}red  principally  in  medicine,  where  it  is  nsed  in  glandular  diseases, 
and  as  an  alterative.  Mr  Brando  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  from  the  rich  colours 
ef  some  of  its  metallic  combinations,  it  might  be  employed  in  calico-printing. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  (UNITED  STATES  OF  Til E),  a  republic,  under  Brit- 
Ui  protection^  situate  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Greece,  consisting  (besides  islets) 
of  seven  principal  islands;  namely,  Corfu,  O^phalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Itliaca, 
Carigo,  and  Faxo.  Area,  1041  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1H3.0,  2*21,057.  Tho 
IpTemment  is  vested  in  a  nigh  commissioner  residing  at  Corfu,  who  represents  tho 
•owreign  of  Great  Britain,— a  legislative  assembly  of  'J.0  members  elected  by  the 
jynejito  or  nobles,  and  11,  styled  integral,  appointed  by  the  commissioner,— and  a 
Mnate  composed  of  5  members  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  a  president 
Boniiuted  oy  the  commissioner. 


I  blanda  are  almott  all  of  an  Irregular  frynn ;  their  coasts  arc  rugged  and  indented ;  and 
rodu  and  heath-«overed  hills  form  nearly  half  their  whole  contents.  The  climate  is  mild, 
knt  ulijset  to  sudden  changes ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  cspcciaUy  in  Zanto,  and 
ths  liroceo  occasionally  makes  the  heat  oppress  ve.  The  laud  is  moMly  in  the  nands  of  small 
I,  who  kt  it  out  on  the  mitajfer  sjrstem  to  tenants  paying  half  the  produce  as  rent. 


m$  mors  Csvourable  to  grape  cultivation  than  to  the  raidnit  of  com,  upwards  of  three-fourths 
■  M  mrfiwe  available  for  tillage  is  laid  out  in  currant  grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive-pUntations, 
vhlih  are  generally  well  managed.  Ccplialonia  and  Zante,  however,  are  the  onlv  islands  in  which 
tinsBis  are  grown,  with  the  exception  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  in  wtiicli  a4ew  acres  are  em- 
Nofidforlliiat  purpof«u  Oil  and  wine  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  Corfu,  but  in  all  the  islands 
■t  oUfe-tree  is  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  curranu  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  September ; 
tttellfes  in  Daoemher.    The  quantity  of  bread-corn  grown  is  equal  to  only  one-fourth  of  the 

bGoifb  and  Zante,  soap  is  made  to  some  extent ;  at  the  latter  also,  silk,  gros-de-naples,  and 
■lAirchlcfB  are  woven.  In  other  rwpects  manufactures,  properly  so  termed,  can  scarcdv  be 
gjMto  exist.  The  wives  of  the  peasants,  however,  spin  aud  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
■Htraifflcieiifc  for  the  use  of  their  fismilies ;  and  some  coarse  blankuts  and  linens  are  also  made. 
.  Thtlmporta  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  18311,  amounted 
W^£n^,U99;  about  one-tUrd  of  which  consisted  of  wlieat,  brouf^it  mostly  from  Odessa:  the 
gill  other  articles  were  Indian  com,  live-stock  (from  Albania  and  Greece),  colonial  produce, 
■Wih  maimfiMStures,  and  dried  flsh.  Of  exports,  the  annual  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  same 
■mjcars.  was  £331,356;  consisting  mostly  uf  currants  (17,74<}.(>4a  lbs.,  £2i9,)tyii)  sent  ahnost 
Mjrto  Groat  Britain  ;  with  about  3i),833  barrels  (each  of  16  galkins)  of  oUvo  oU,  and  1,783,770 
AbSDtp ;  the  other  articles  were  of  very  trifling  value. 

Ihi  amount  of  shipping  possessed  bv  the  islanders  is  conhiderable ;  much  of  it  is  employed  in 
wLerut  trade.  Of  aSSiS."^  tons  entered  inwards  tho  ports  of  the  different  isUuids  in  183II,  no 
Mer  than  127(356  tons  were  Ionian ;  tho  remainder  was  ctiiefly  Greek,  Austriau,  British,  and 


Om:^,  situated  hi  the  island  of  that  name,  in  lat  39- 36^  N.,  long.  19^54'  E.,  Is  the  principal  port 
■Kd  seat  of  government.  Pop.  IG.fKX),  of  whom  40(Ni  arc  Jews.  The  town  is  very  strongly  fortitivd. 
The  Iturbour.  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Levant,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet,  is  formed 
^  the  Island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Cundilonisl,  the  Lazaretto  iskind.  and  the  New  Fort. 

Ibe  cfainf  other  ports  are  Zuite,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  Axgostoli,  in  Ceplialoni^ 

MiaauRKB,  Wkiohtb,  Monby,  Dunes,  dec. 
Mmmrr*  and  WeiffiiU.—'lYie  Imperial  system 

Hi  Introdueed  In  18J8,  when  tho  ntodio  of  44i 

Shdmo  was  made  equal  to  1  Imp.  furlong;  tlie 

Vniial  to  16  Imp.  gallons,  or  128  dieatuli  or  pints ; 

tta  kUOf  corn  measure,  to  1  Imp.  bushel ;  f  he 
jUlm  eottile  to  1  lb.  trov ;  the  lihbra  grossa  to 
1  lb.  avofrd. ;  and  the  talanto  to  KK)  lbs.  avoird. 
11m  dtilef  old  measures  are  the  Zunte  cloth 
kmeoio  =  S7*18  inches;  and  silk  braccio  =  25*37 
VtfhM  s  the  Zante  barile  =  14-68  Imp.  ealls. ;  the 
fSarfkiberila  =  XAImp.  galls. ;  the  Corfu  moggfo, 
|BnfB  flMMsnre,  of  8  misure  =:  4*63 Imp.  bushels; 
^e  mogfio.  land-measure,  of  8  misure,  or  24 
^imeile  b  Simp,  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches ;  the 
Mntal  of  44  okes  =  123*15  lbs.  avoird. ;  and 
lii  4rtBM  n  SB  Ibei  avoird. 


Jffflwqr      rtrrmmti  are  kept  in  talcri  or  dollars, 
I  oflOO  oboli ;  also  In  British  money ;  and  in 


some  places  in  Turkish  piastres  of  40  paras.  Th« 
circulating  medium  is  composed  of  Si»anlsh, 
American,  Austrian  and  Venetian  dollsirs,  the 
flrst  being  reckoned  at  104  oboli,  the  two  last  at 
liK)  oboli;  Spanish  doubloons;  British  silver 
coins ;  and  Ionian  currency,  conshttng  of  silver 
threepences,  and  copper  pieces  for  |th  and  t^th 
of  a  penny.    No  paper  money  is  in  circulation. 

Excliange  on  L«mdon  fluctuates  from  about 
5()jd.  to  AUd.  per  Spanish  dollar. 

Duiift  on  exports :  oil  and  currants,  19ft  per 
cenL  ;  wine.  6  per  cent. ;  soap,  8  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem.  The  import  duty  is  regulated  accord- 
ing  to  a  tariff,  non-enumerated  articles  in  which 
pay  7  or  8  per  cent,  ad  valortm. 

The  Revenue  amounu  to  about  £160,000.  do- 
rived  chiefly  from  cxitort  duties  and  customs; 
the  direct  taxes  are  trming. 


TImm  islands,  after  many  changes,  became,  in  tho  15th  century,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
▼cnlet-  After  the  downU  of  that  republic,  thcv  were  the  cause  of  frequent  contention  among 
tikt  MediterraDean  powers,  whose  mutual  JcAlouMes  Il-U  to  their  being  formed,  in  1815.  hito  an 
kdff^MMkmt  stale,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom  they  arc  garrisoned  with  a 
lOf  Abeut90IK)m«n« 
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IPECACUANHA,  a  medicinal  root  derived  firom  teveiml  ohiitt  growinf  in 
S.  America.  The  best  is  the  annolated,  yielded  by  a  small  shrabhy  plant  ((>pftae- 
hi  Ipecacuanha^  found  in  moist  situationB  in  Braxil  and  New  Granada.  It  oeean 
brown,  red,  and  grav,  or  grayish-white.  This  kind,  Bometimes  called  Bmiliaa  or 
Lisbon  ipecacnan,  is  exported  from  Kio  Janeiro  in  bales  and  barrels.  Tbd  roti 
is  in  short  pieces,  of  the  thickness  of  a  ffoose-qoill,  with  nnmerona  dreolar  dtpcei- 
sions  or  clefts,  and  much  twisted  ;  ancThavuMr  a  central  woody  fibrSy  snxnimded 
by  a  cortical  part,  in  which  its  virtues  chidy  reside :  the  larger,  therefore,  iti 
relative  proportions  the  better. 

Another  kind,  black  and  weaker,  the  product  of  the  Pgjfehoinm  emeHea^  anitift 
of  Peru,  is  sometimes  exported  from  Carthacena. 

The  primary  effect  of  ipecacuanha  is  that  of  stimolating  the  stomach.  If  the  dtM 
be  sufficiently  large  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  a  purpose  for  whidi  it  is  anch  employed. 
It  was  first  impenectly  described  by  Piso  in  1646 ;  but  it  did  not  cone  into  gaml 
use  till  about  1686,  when  Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  <tf  LooIb  XIV.,  introdoeed 
it  into  practice. 

I RI DIUM,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Mr  Tennani.  It  is  heavy,Mtti^ 
whitish,  and  when  careful  ly  polished,  resembles  platinum.  One  of  its  most  rosaifc- 
able  characters  is  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  acted  npon  by  adds. 

IRON  (Dan. /^m.  l>}x,  Ymer.  Ft,  Per.  Ger.Eiten,  It.  &  For.  Ffrrs.  Baa 
Scheleto.  Sp.  Hierro.  Sw.  Jem)  is  at  once  the  most  diffiised,  the  most  shondiit, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  metals.  It  has  a  pecoliar  cray  colour,  and  ilMV 
metallic  lustre,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  heightened  by  p<^shiitf.  In  die* 
tility  and  malleability  it  is  inferior  to  several  metals,  bat  exceeds  tnem  aD  ii 
tenacity.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  very  hard  and  onyieldiDg ;  and  it  is  otf 
of  the  most  infusible  of  the  metals  ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  conntcrbalanosd  fcr 
all  practical  purposes  by  its  possessing  the  property  of  welding  in  high  perftetios. 
Fusing  point.  34/9°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  778.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphoe  it  aterti 
oxygen,  and  oecomcs  an  oxide,  or  ruttt.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet^  and  nsf 
itseu  be  rendered  permanently  magnetic.  Its  uses  are  almortinnamerable.  ''Ins, 
says  Dr  Ure,  ^  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  oar  desires,  and  ev«  W 
caprices  ;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agrieiutaie,aadvan 
the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  spring  of  a  watch  ««(> 
carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  cannon,  and  the  * 
it  is  a  medicine  of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  ' 


And  it  was  forcibly  remarked  bv  Locke,  that  he  who  first  made  known  the  mi  cl 
iron  *'  may  bo  truly  styled  the  ]:  ather  of  Arts  and  Author  of  Plenty." 

This  metal  is  found  native  in  very  small  quantities  ;  but  its  ores  are 
and  widely  diffused.  The  principal  are  the  following: — The  red  oxides  of  BW 
included  under  the  name  of  red  haematite  :  the  brown  hsematite  of  mineralo^i 
the  black  oxide,  or  magnetic  iron  ore  ;  ana  protocarbonate  of  iron,  either  psNi^ 
in  the  form  of  clay  iron  ore.  The  three  former  occur  most  abondantiy  in  priatiy 
districts,  and  supply  the  finest  kinds  of  iron, — as  those  of  Sweden  and  India;  wUk 
clay  ironstone,  from  which  most  of  the  British  iron  is  extracted,  oocozs  in  sesosi' 
ary  deposits,  and  chiefly  in  the  coal  formation  ;  being  found  in  layers  in  slaty  ebl 
between  the  beds  of  coal. 

Iron  is  divided  into  two  distinct  qualities ;  jAg  or  cast  iron,  the  metal  is  Hi 
crudest  state,  and  malleable  or  bar  iron,  the  same  when  freed  nrom  impuitifli^ 
an  extension  of  the  processes  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  first  kind. 


Pio  or  Cast  Iron.— The  firat  procen  li  that  of  roatHna  or  calcining  the  ore  In  a  Un,  Is 
to  drive  off  the  water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  with  which  it  is  more  or  leas  onmbined  In  Hi  i^ 
state,  an  operation  bv  which  it  loses  one-sixth  part  of  its  wei^t.  The  roasted  <n«  it  then  lolfiicw 
to  the  process  ottmeUing,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into  a  metallic  stata  by  meaiu  of  ftubn.  W* 
operation  is  conducted  in  a  blast-furnace,  charged  from  the  top  with  ctftain  proportions  of  inST 
ore,  of  coke  or  coal,  and  of  limestone ;  the  use  of  the  last  being  to  act  as  m  flnz  to  the  on^  ■>' 

I>romote  iti  fusion.  In  order  to  produce  the  degree  of  heat  necessarv  for  the  fuskm  of  tkt  oitt  IS 
ntenseness  is  promoted  by  the  forcing  in  of  a  current  of  air,  for  which  purpoae  tbeancy  of  fW* 
Is  now  commonly  employed.  The  fliud  metal  is  allowed  to  run  out  fratn  time  to  time,  aadcoe- 
ducted  into  moulds  formed  in  the  sand  of  the  smel ting-house  floor,  for  the  wrioas  tUnssiiM'** 
cast-iron, — from  vast  beams,  wheels,  and  cylinders  of  steam-engines,  to  the  ■w»ft'»— *  artidaa 
domestic  use,— or  it  is  conveyed  into  channels  for  the  pigs,  the  form  In  fdiidi  cast-lroiD  b  soM  > 
a  raw  material,  and  the  produce  of  which  from  the  ore  averagts  about  60  per  cent.  The  !■■ 
"  pig-iron  "  was  given  by  the  workmen :  the  metal  is  run  off  into  a  main  channel  wtddi  th^al 
the  tow,  and  the  bars  at  right  anvlcs  to  it  they  liken  to  pigs  suddng  the  teats  of  the  sow. 

The  quality  of  pif-iron  depends  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  but  itiso  upon  tfait  of  tbi 
fuel.    The  principal  subdivision  is  into  foundery-iron  and  forge-iron. 

Founders-iron  is  used  in  the  state  of  pigs  for  casting ;  it  is  of  three  qualities,  dbtingiuiwd  \9 
the  numbere  1,  2,  and  3 : — 
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Kou  I  vmtabm  m  temDropotikm  of  carbon  which  It  has  acquired  firrau  the  coke  used  for  melt< 
iqf:  it  b  soft  mad  veij  nuld  when  mdted,  lo  tluit  it  will  mould  into  the  most  delicate  forms. 

No.  2  eootainsY  anuUlcr  proportion  of  carbon  than  No.  1 ;  it  is  also  harder,  closer  mined,  and 
ef  more  remlar  fracture,  more  refractory  in  the  furnace,  and  does  not  run  so  freelv  when  melted ; 
bat  bainc  harder  and  stioiieer,  it  is  preferred  for  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  ara 
laayimlln  pMfcrenee  to  deiicaey  of  form. 

Ifa.  3,  aometimee  called  dark-gray  iron,  the  only  one  of  the  three  kinds  fit  for  conTersion  into 
bar-ln»|  raries  in  the  same  direction  as  So.  S  from  the  qualities  of  No.  1 ,  but  in  a  greater  degree ; 
It  li  naed  for  heavy  work,  where  it  has  to  bear  great  strams,  and  Is  exposed  to  constant  wear. 

Jlwyftum  is  also  divMed  into  three  qualities,— ^Hj^f,  mottled,  and  spAfte ,  appellations  which 
•re  inakmtiTe  of  their  appearance.    Thev  all  contain  carbon ,  in  proportions  less  than  foundery -iron, 

they  are  here  mentioned.    Bright  iron  is  used  extensiTely 


for  large  castings ;  but  the  others  are  applicable  only  to  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron ;  being  from 
'mature  too  thick  when  mehed  to  run  into  the  uiape  of  the  mould,  and  when 
brittle  to  be  serviceable  as  cast-iron,  even  if  the  other  objection  did  not  exi^t 


BAm,  or  Mallbablb  Ibow.— In  order  to  eonvert  pig  into  bar  iron,  it  is  first  refined,  an  operation 
tfaAreonducted  in  the  **  puddling  fumaee,"by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  whili  acurrent  of  air  plava 
■pon  Its  surface.  By  this  means  any  undecomposed  ore  is  reduced,  earthy  impurities  rise  to  tno 
■rfbee  aa  slag,  and  carbonaceous  matter  Is  buraed ;  and  the  more  complete  tne  separation  Ihun 
Ibaie,  the  better  is  the  iron.  As  the  purity  of  the  metal  increases,  its  fusibility  diminishes,  until 
tf^lmaglhf  though  the  temperature  continue  the  same,  the  iron  becomes  solid.  It  is  then,  while 
MM  noif  beaten  under  the  **  forge  itammer,**  or  <as  generally  in  this  country)  sutjected  to  the 
•Mntlon  of  rolling,  by  which  its  particles  are  approximated,  and  its  tenacity  greatly  increased. 
oj  thesa  aoreral  processes  the  metal  i^  converted  from  a  fosible,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  to 


Of  taesa  aorerai  processes  tne  metal  u  converted  from  a  rosible,  hara,  and  bnttie  suDstance,  to 
•  Isai^aiid  elafltle  bar,  which  is  luudly  fUsible,  and  which,  from  its  property  of  yielding  and 
dMhif  Ita  form  uader  the  hammer,  lias  aoqufared  the  name  of  malleable  uron.  In  trade,  three 
ara  diattngnished,— common  iron,  best,  and  best  best,  or  chain<able  iroa.— (Ifamt/bcliirs 


CJVws  Lib.  of  Useful  Know. ;  Tumtr's  ChemiBtrp,  ^c.) 
Ihr-uou  la  converted  into  rteel  by  being  exposed  to  the 


action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  carbon- 
I  matter,  wMdi  penetrates  its  substance,  and  is  tempered  when  red-hot  by  immersioii  in 
r,  bj  whlefa  it  beeomea  harder,  more  elastic,  and  brittle.  « 

lion  is  believed  to  h»Te  been  made  in  Britain  on  a  small  scale  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomaas ;  but  we  hare  little  authentic  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
teftde  tmtil  we  arriTe  at  a  comjMiratively  recent  period.  Down  to  the  T7th  century 
tliB  eve  was  entirely  smelted  with  charcoal ;  ana  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Ibnaees  in  those  districts  where  wood  and  iron  ores  were  plentiful,— particularly 
the  Wsftid  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex :  but  in  course  of  time,  wood-fuel  becoming 
aettree,  the  trade  was  threatened  with  aecay.  Many  attempts  were  made,  during 
the  17tli  and  early  part  of  the  I8th  century,  to  retard  the  decline  by  the  use  <n 
jtt^eoal,  but  without  effect ;  the  simple  hand-worked  bellows,  or  the  more  power- 
ol  water-morement,  which  produced  a  suificiency  of  blast  tor  charcoal,  naviug 
Itlle  effect  upon  coal ;  and  the  number  of  furnaces,  which  in  1619  was  estimated  by 
Lord  Dudley  (who  in  that  year  obtained  a  patent  for  smelting  with  coal)  at  300,  fell 
«ff  towards  the  middle  of  tne  18th  century  to  59.  Science,  however,  came  to  the 
isseoe  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple  manufactures.  In  1760.  Smeaton  erected 
»  eylinder  blasting-machine  for  the  Carron  Ck>mpany,  which,  aner  some  improve- 
iMtnti,  enabled  the  same  ftimace  that  formerly  yielded  only  10  or  12  tons  weekly. 
to  prodooe  40.  Shortly  after  this.  Watt's  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
Us  application  to  iron-works,  not  only  revived  the  trade,  but  enabled  it  to  distance 
iJl  foreiip  competition.  Ores  that  formerly  could  not  be  worked  with  profit,  either 
ftoB  their  inherent  intractableucss,  or  from  the  small  proportion  of  iron  which 
they  contained,  were  now  advantageously  submitted  to  the  furnace,  and  more  metal 
ivas  extracted  from  the  richest  ores.  Various  improvements  also  took  place  in  the 
Mannfitctnre  of  bar-iron,  particularly  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machinery 
far  hand-labour,  by  Mr  Cort's  invention  of  **  puddling  "  (patented  1783)— the  great 
distinction  of  coal-made  iron,  and  also  bv  that  gentleman's  patent  (1784)  for  the 
nlHng  of  iron, — while  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  iron- works  were  greatly 
snlaxMd,  and  improvements  made  in  the  form  of  the  furnaces.  Of  recent  inven- 
^oa^hjfiiX  the  most  important  is  the  substitution  of  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast,  by 
avtiflcially^  heating  the  currents  of  air  impelled  into  the  furnace.  This  discovery 
ti  Mr  Neilson  of  the  Oyde  Iron-Works,  operates  bv  obtaining  a  larger  quantity 
«f  metal  witli  a  less  de^ee  of  fuel.  In  1829.  with  cold  air,  1  ton  of  iron  consumed 
8  tons  1  ewt.  of  coal ;  in  1833,  with  hot  air,  tno  same  quantity  of  iron  was  procured 
with  onlj  2  tons  5  ewt.  The  nature  both  of  the  coal  and  the  ore,  however,  is  said 
to  haTO  much  to  do  vrith  this  discovery,  aH  in  the  south  the  gain  in  the  consumption 
sf  fbel  has  not  been  so  great ;  and  a  prejudice  exists  among  the  Knglish  iron- 
Btsters  against  the  quality  of  the  hot-blast  metal. 

The  resnlt  of  these  inventions  and  improvements  presents  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  in  the  historv  of  manufactures,  excepting  perhaps  the  cotton- 
trads.  In  1/40,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  had  sunk  to 
17;S50  toes  ;  in  1788,  after  the  cylinder  invention,  the  total  annual  produce  was 
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68,300  tons.  By  179G  it  was  108,793  tons,  or,  including  Seothnd,  124,979 ;  tlie  inn 
tradu  in  that  country  having  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  In  1 802,  the  annual 
produce  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  170^000  tons ;  in  1823,  it  had  grown  to 
442,066  tons ;  and  in  1828,  to  702,584  tons  {Porter's  Progreu  ^  ike  Xation,  sec  2, 
ch.  6).  But,  owing  to  tho  recently  extended  applications  of  iron  to  railways,  ma- 
chinery, gas-apparatus,  roofs,  columns,  windows,  and  furniture,  this  rapid  sdnnee 
was  nothing  to  its  progress  in  tho  noxt  decade.  **  In  1835,"  sajs  Sir  Jolm  J.  Gacit, 
an  experienced  ironmaster,  *'  it  was  estimated  at  about  a  milkon  of  tons ;  in  1896, 
it  was  estimated  at  1,200.000  tons;  and  the  estimate  made  by  a  yerr  intelUeoit 
person  who  went  round  tne  works  in  1839  was  1,512,000  toiu.  whicn  is  raUMr 
increasing"*  {Report  on  Import  Duties j  1840.  Evideneey  Q.  892).  This  increass 
was  proportionally  greatest  in  Scotland,  where  such  was  the  expansion  of  the  iroo- 
trade,  that  the  produce,  though  only  37,700  tons  in  18*^  was,  according  to  a  report 
laid  before  the  Glasgow  Chamber  or  Commerce,  augmented  in  1840  to  250,000  tool, 
a  auantit;r  greater  by  47  per  cent,  than  the  total  prodnoe  of  all  Britain  in  1802. 

The  price  of  iron  has  been  subject  to  very  great  flnctaationa,— especially  of  hk 
years.  In  September  1824,  the  current  price  of  common  bars  at  the  diippiiig  put 
was  £9  a-ion  ;  in  March  1825,  a  period  of  great  speculation,  it  rose  to  £14;  Mt  Iff 
March  1830,  owing  to  the  extended  production  consequent  on  this  high  rate,  it  Ml 
to  £5, 58.  a-ton.  Since  that  period,  in  consequence  of  tne  increaaed  draiand  foriHl- 
ways  and  other  purposes,  the  price  has  risen  considecably^  and  at  present  (FebiMij 
1842)  it  is  quoted,  in  bars,  at  £6, 15s.  a-ton;  that  of  pig  being  £4.  Takdns  thi 
quantity  stated  aboye,  1,500,000  tons,  as  the  present  annual  produce,  and  appijiaf 
this  last  price  of  £4,  giyes  the  value  in  pig  at  £6,000.000;  to  which,  adding  £3juO<MNl 
as  the  cost  of  conycrting  seyen-tenths  thereof  (tne  common  eetimMe)  into  hut* 
bolts,  rods,  sheets,  and  the  other  forms  of  wrought  iron,  makes  the  total  aunl 
yaluo  of  tho  manufacture  £9,000,000. 

The  great  seats  of  the  trade  are«--in  Staffordshire,  near  'P**TniTighfff',  arooi' 
Walsall,  BilstOD,  and  Dudley;— in  S.  Wales,  around  Merthyr  TydTiL  in  (Slasflr 
ganshire,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  on  the  border  of  Wales; — in  ^aopsUr^is 
and  around  Colcbrook  Dale.  There  are  besides  many  woriu  in  Yorkshirs,  Lmici- 
shire,  and  Derbyshire.  In  Scotland,  the  works  are  almost  all  in  the  nei^booibio^ 
of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk;  the  chief  are  those  of  Calder,  Grartshorie,  Qyde, Db* 
dyyan,  Monklaud,  and  Carron.  In  Ireland  thero  are  no  iron-works  of  any  is* 
portance. 

Tho  exportation  of  British  iron  has  increased  in  a  decree  corresponding  to  it* 
production,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  with  which  it  is  loaded  in  almott  lU 
foreign  countries.  In  1 820,  the  quantity  of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron  and  ^ 
shipped  was  85,066  tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  £1,131,788:  in  1839,247^12(001, 
and  value  £2,719,824;  and  in  1840,  268,328  tons,  value  £2,524,859:  in  1841  tk» 
value  was  £2,867,950.  The  czportations  in  1839  consisted  of  124,138  tons  ta^ 
iron,  about  one-half  of  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remiisdff 
chiefly  to  Italy,  Holland,  India,  and  the  colonies;  12,315  tons  in  bolts  and  nk, 
sent  to  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  and  India;  43,460  tons  pig-iron,  shipped  mostl^to 
tho  United  States,  France,  and  Holland;  10,837  tons  cast-iroiifChiefiY  to  the  Unikoi 
States  and  British  colonics ;  777  tons  wire  to  Belgium,  Germany,  United  Stak^ 
&c.;  3108  tons  of  anchors  and  grapnels^  11,225  tons  hoops,  7195  tons  nails,  vA 
30.3:U  tons  of  all  other  sorts  of  wrought-iron  (except  ordnance),  chiefly  sent  to  tho 
colonies,  India,  United  States.  Holland,  Germany,  and  S.  of  Europe ;  549  tomoU 
iron  ;  and  3974  tons  unwrougnt  steel,  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

The  superiority  of  Great  Britain  above  ail  the  other  countries  of  the  worid,  ii 

pdntflf 


of  converting  it  into  metal  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  an  a^t  preferred  to  coal, at  kUL 
in  the  preparation  of  bar-iron.  Hence  a  preference  is  given  to  foreign  iron  in  th* 
manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  about  20,000  tons  are  annually  imported  for  tint 
purpose,  mostly  at  Hull,  for  transmission  to  Sheffield.    It  is  principally  brooisb 

*  In  Mr  Scrivcnor's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  tbe  number  of  fUmacei  in  blMtrSad  tatimtf^ 
annual  ninko  of  iron  in  tbe  different  districts  in  1839,  was  stated  as  follows:— ^uth  Wain  iDdForcrt 
of  Dean,  125  fumoccH,  63'2,4m  tons;  South  Staffordshire,  108  furnaces,  338,73U  tons;  Nort* 
Staffordshire,  10  furnaces,  28,ftK)  tons  ;  Sliropsliire,  24  furnaces,  86,(160  tons;  Yorkshire.  31  ft"" 
natw,  8<»,;)6H  tons :  Derbj-shirc,  13  furnaces,  37,440  tons ;  North  Wales,  ISfumaoea,  aft.fWtora: 
Nowai.stle-on-T\-n(>,  5  furnaces,  11,440  tons;  Scotland,  50  funiacw.  195.000  tOMw  Tol>l»  X* 
furnaces,  l,347,7!/0  tons. 
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Sweden,  where  the  bar-iron  is  prepared  by  hammering  in^ead  of  rolling  ; 
lect  being  that  made  from  the  magneticaf  ore  of  the  celebrated  mines  ox 
nnora,*  near  Upeala ;  and  Taberg,  near  Lake  Wetter.  Except  for  the  purposes 
il.  Great  Britam  has  not  been  an  importing  country  of  iron  since  17dO. 
jMreeent  annual  produce  in  foreign  countries,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  or 
Ma  estimated,  may  bo  stated  as  follows :— Franco  possesses  475  furnaces, 
pffoduee  347,700  tons  of  cast-metal  ifonte),  worth  £2,520,000 ;  and  1500 
\g  fomacee,  which  produce  224,100  tons  of  malleable  iron  igrosfer)^  worth 
)»000  (Report  of  Minitier  of  Commerce y  IB41) :  Sweden,  100.000  tons  :  United 
I  (in  1837),  250,000  tons  :  Belgium  (in  1837),  135,000  tons,  from  89  furnaces  : 
y,  99,427  quintols,  firom  19  furnaces  :  Styria,  20,000  tons  :  Spain,  8000  tons. — 
mwre  Hutaryofthe  Iron  Trade.) 

>N  MANUFACTURES,  or  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY.  These 
bM  of  industry  hare  been  in  part  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
'  «nd  ooaner  articles  are  moetfy  cast  at  the  founderies  in  S.  \\^es  and  other 
jto  ;  but  the  smaller  and  finer  articles  are  principally  made  at  Birmingham 
hflffleld,  the  two  greatest  seats  in  the  world  of  the  manufactures  from  iron 
»el. 

Bingham  lies  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Warwickshire,  at  a  moderate  distance 
the  Staffordshire  mines, — a  proximity  which  has  rendered  it.  to  a  certain 
k,  the  seat  of  iron  manufactures  from  a  remote  time.  These,  nowever,  were 
iratirely  trifling  until  after  1790,  when  the  discovery  of  the  improved  methods 
eliing  with  coal,  and  the  construction  of  canals  ftom  the  town  towards  the 
pal  points  of  commercial  distribution,  caused  such  a  rapid  advance  of  pro- 
T  that  the  population  which  in  1789  was  only  53,735,  grew  in  1801  to  73,670; 
fl  to  106^722,  and  in  1841  to  190,467.  The  manufacture  now  coniprehends 
aking  of  firearms,  swords,  bayonets,  steam-engines,  anvils,  kitchcn-nuniture, 
tools,  locks,  hinj^es,  buttons,  harness,  tea-urns,  chains,  wire,  and  in  short 
4  erinry  kind  of  iron  work,  down  to  needles,  pins,  and  tnc  minutest  article  of 
f%  toilet.  Of  late  years,  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  goods  has  been  rapidly 
iiing  and  extending.  Formerly  the  principal  castings  were  heavy  kitchen- 
«re ;  bat  increased  care  in  the  selection  of  tno  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
Kt  f<Mrms  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  led  to  cast-iron  articles  being  fabricated  of 
■iie,  and  of  light  and  tasteful  patterns,  which^  when  coloured  by  bronzing, 
;t  equal  the  more  expensive  brass  wares  ;  and  m  hollow  vessels,  such  perfeo- 
B  thmness  and  lightness  is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
tten  {.Pen,  Cychp.<,  art.  Birmingham).  Besides  iron  and  steel  goods,  the  town 
kingoished  for  the  manufacture  of  brass,  plated  and  japanned  wares,  tovs  and 
rts.  Of  the  latter  the  production  is  so  immense,  that  Birmingham  was  caUed  by 
mrt^e  the  **tov-shop  or  £urop>e."  The  production  of  so  many  and  minute  articles 
eoeisarilr  led  to  an  almost  inconceivable  subdivision  of  employments  ;  while 
Bonnt  or  business,  of  which  some  of  these  trifling  articles  form  the  subject,  is 
wonderftil.  In  1824.  Mr  Osier,  a  manufacturer,  stated  to  a  committee  of  the 
B  of  Commons  that  no  had  received  a  single  order  for  £500  worth  of  dolls' 
!  The  manu&cture  of  iron-wares,  however,  forms  the  great  staple  of  Birming- 
aa  well  as  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  metropolis,  including  the  tract  to 
•W.,  which  embraces  the  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Walsall, 
Msbury,  and  Stourbridge. 

iflMd.  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  durtinguished  from  a  remote 
i  for  ner  cutlery:  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  it  is  only  since  1790 
hfb  nannfacture  nas  risen  into  importance.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
li,  which  in  1801  was  45,776,  fpew  in  1821  to  65,179,  and  in  1841  to  110,891. 
^iles  are  knives  of  evei7  variety,  razors,  surgical  instruments,  flies,  scissors. 
My  saws,  and  all  sorts  of  edge-tools  ;  their  c|uality  being  such  as  to  lead  to 
being  deaervedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  the  world.  Tho 
mion  of  iron  into  steel  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  town  than 
f  oiberpaft  of  the  kingdom.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  likewise  embrace 
•  and  fireirons ;  also  white-metal,  and  silver-plated  articles, 
e  diief  other  localities  arc,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  for  machinery  ;  flne  tools 
lade  at  Warrington  and  rrescott,  in  Lancashire ;  needles  and  flsh-hooks  at 
lili^  in  Worcestershire  ;  curriers'  knives  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire ; 

be  produce  of  the  Dannemora  mine  (about  4000  tons  annually)  is  almost  wholly  sent  to 
I  Bnes  of  Hull,  where  it  In  called  "  Oregnmd  iron/*  a  name  derived  from  thcport  of  ship- 
Th«  first  mariKs  are  hoop  L,  which  sells  at  £40  a-ton  ;  and  00,  and  CL,  £39.    Tho  bc-st 
Ml  naric,  CCMD  lelitom  brings  more  than  £20  aton. 
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and  do  not  weigh  bejond  fiO  lbs.  in  TipeS,  ^' 
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fine  fowling-pieoes  and  pistols  in  the  metropolis,  where  also  the  entlery  hosiMa  ii 
carried  on  extensively,  thouffh  most  of  the  articles  bearing  the  name  of  a  lADdoo 
▼ender  are  really  made  at  Sheffield. 

There  are  not  many  large  capitalists  in  the  hardware  or  entlefy  maim&ctam. 
At  Birmingham,  most  of  the  factories  or  workshops  are  on  a  eompaiatiTely  nnU 
scale ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  are  made  by  artizans  who  wuk  a 
their  own  houses.  In  Sheffield,  this  is  eren  still  more  the  case  ;  a  cntler  beng  not 
unfrequcutly  a  journeyman  one  year  and  a  master  another,  and  oonTenely.  In 
both  places,  the  articles  are  generally  purchased  fh>m  the  manu&etiuers  by  whftk- 
sale  ironmongers,  who  dispose  of  thorn  to  retailers  for  home  C(msamptioD,andto 
merchants  for  the  export  trade. 

The  extension  of  these  branches  of  industry  has  been  aeeompaaied,  or  man  wo- 

Eerly  has  been  occasioned,  by  improyements  in  the  methodi  oi  prodoetion,  wmcfa 
aTe  lowered  the  prices  of  goods  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insore  a  eontimiaim  d 
prosperity  to  the  manufactures  by  extending  the  number  of  consmnen.  Thii  mi 
more  particularly  the  case  between  1812  ana  1832.  Mr  Babbage  (JScoaoMf  j^Afo- 
nufactures,  p  148)  has  shown  that  during  these  20  Tears,  in  a  pretty  extensive  lUt 
of  articles,  the  reduction  in  price  on  some— as  anvils,  candlesticks,  ud  bed-iCKw% 
was  from  40  to  45  per  cent.;  on  others,  as  fireirons,  and  such  like,  it  was  53  per  cat; 
on  some  kinds  of  locks,  80  per  cent.;  while,  in  a  separate  table,  the  reduetioBfi 
several  articles  is  shown  to  have  considerably  exceeaed  100  per  eent.  Neoetf  thi 
goods  having  ever  been  subject  to  duty,  no  means  exist  whereby  to  jndge  aeeantalf 
of  the  extent  of  the  iron-manufactures ;  but  lookin|(  to  what  has  been  stated  is  tki 
preceding  article,  the  annual  value  of  all  sorts  of  iron,  and  hardware  and  eitkr; 
articles  produced  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  safely  estimi^ed  at  fWmi  X20JOOO^t9 
£2,5.000,000. 

Tne  reduction  in  the  cost  of  these  commodities  has  occasioned  a  great  iwww 
in  the  number  of  foreign  customers.  The  quantity  and  declared  valoe  <^  hardifm 
and  cutlery  exported  (exclusive  of  pig  ana  wrought  iron),  was  in  1820, 6697  tisii 
£949,085;  in  1830,  13,269  tons,  £1,410,936;  in  1835,  20,197  tons,  £\MiJM;u 
1836,  21,072  tons,  £2,271,313;  in  1837,  13,371  tons,  £\^i60Jm ;  in  1898,  15^ 
tons,  £1,498,3*27  ;  in  1839,  21,176  tons,  £1,828^21 ;  and  m  1840,  14J»5  Urn, 
£1,349,137  :  iu  1841  the  value  was  £1,62.'>,191.  About  one-half  is  sent  totheUsiM 
States ;  the  remainder  to  the  colonies,  India,  Germany,  and  indeed  most  eontnci 
with  which  we  have  commercial  relations.  Of  late,  toe  exports  have  bees  mm»- 
what  checked  by  foreign  competition,  chiefly  that  of  Belgium  and  Germany. 

I  RON  WOOD,  the  product  of  an  evergreen  tree  {Sideroxphn^,  remarkiUeftv 
the  hardness  and  weight  of  its  timber,  which  sinks  in  water.  There  are  levcnl 
species  found  in  the  W.  Indies,  Africa,  America,  £.  Indies,  and  Australia.  H* 
smooth  ironwood  tree  iS.  incimf)  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  SI  NG  L  ASS  (Fr.  Colle  de  poUson.  Gcr.  Ilaugenbliue,  It.  Cota  ik  pnee.  R» 
Karhik),  a  gelatinous  substance  chiefly  formed  of  the  dried  sounds  of  ibb ;  thi 
best  is  made  in  Russia,  and  is  obtained  from  the  sturgeon.  It  shonld  haveiietki 
taste  nor  smell,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  this  is  seldom  the  esffi 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some  albuminous  parts.  It  is  employed  in  iBik> 
ing  medicinal  jellj,  blancmanges,  court-plaster,  and  as  a  darifler ;  wnen  eosna* 
trated  and  dried,  it  forms  a  choice  kind  or  glue. 

IVORY  (Fr.  /voire.  Ger.  Elfenbien)^  the  material  composing  the  tusks sftk 
elephant,  is  extensively  used  for  knife-handles,  mathematical  and  musical  iistn- 
ments,  plates  for  miniatures,  billiard-balls,  and  toys.  The  finest  ivory  is  pniaeti 
from  the  tusks  of  the  male  Asiatic  elephant  iEiephas  Indicus)  termed  Danatdik; 
and  specimens  weighing  150  lbs.  are  sometimes  exptorted  from  Pegn  and  Ooelii- 
China.  In  trade,  however,  they  are  seldom  met  with  above  70  lbs.  in  ^>c^j 
and  do  not  weigh  beyond  50  lbs.  in  Tiperah,  which  produces  thonsaBO  « 
elephants^  and  from  whence,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  provmce  of  Chittagoog,  ^ 
animals  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  (Company  are  generally  taken.  H* 
importations  into  this  country  of  tusks  are  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  the  westetut 
of  Africa  ;  the  total  annual  amount  ik  about  5000  cwts.,  of  which  fblly  four-flfiki 
are  entered  for  home  consumption.  In  London  they  are  classed  into  six  sorti  '^ 
\st.  Those  weighing  70  lbs.  and  upwards  ;  *2d,  from  56  to  70  lbs. ;  Sdj  froai38t» 
55  lbs. :  4th,  from  2iB  to  37  lbs. ;  5M,  from  22  to  27  lbs. ;  6/A,  scrivelloes,  eesiM- 
ing  of  tne  smallest  teeth  and  fragments.  In  February  1842,  the  prices  of  these  Tiiied 
according  to  size  and  quality  from  £10  to  £30  per  cwt.  Thev  should  be  chosen  lai}Gei 
straight,  solid,  and  white  ;  free  from  flaws  or  decay,  and  not  very  hollow  in  tlie 
stump. 
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I  tnakB  or  teeth  of  the  seahome  and  hippopotairas  are  also  used  as  irory* 
itter,  prooaied  in  Africa,  are  harder  and  wniter  than  those  of  the  elephant, 

0  not  tarn  yellow  eo  soon.    Fossil  ivory  from  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  or 
uit  is  that  principally  used  by  the  Russian  turners  ;  it  is  found  plentifully 

1  a  high  state  of  preserration  in  the  LaichoTian  isles,  and  on  the  shores  of  ^e 


>RY-BLACK,  a  kind  of  animal  charcoal,  procured  bv  the  incineration  or 
iistillation  of  ivory  or  the  horns  and  bones  of  animals.    It  b  used  extensirely 

J. 

[IKWOOD,  the  timber  of  a  species  of  Bread-fruit-tree. 
D£  (CHINESE),  a  mineral  referred  by  Jameson  to  the  species  prehnUs,  which 
■tlhf  valued  in  Oidna,  where  it  is  termed  yu.  The  finest  is  found  in  Yun- 
but  the  greater  number  are  brought  from  Ele  and  other  districts  in  Tartar^. 
lo«r  is  greenish  white  passing  into  grayish  green,  and  dark  grass-green  ;  it 
ii-tnuis^u<ent  and  clonay;  fracture  splmtery:  ana  splinters  white.  Sp.^. 
S'4.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  cut ;  yet  the  Chinese  take  pride  in  fashiomng 
>  Tirions  snapes,  such  as  cups,  saucers,  bracelet  clasps,  Duckies,  and  even 
Is ;  and  it  holds  the  chief  place  **  in  that  world  of  precious  trifles  which  the 
M  a&d  TUiar  ladies  twine  in  their  hair."  Some  of  these  articles  require  the 
r  €f  nine  or  tenvears ;  but  nothing  can  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  yu-tsiang, 
ilEeni  in  vn.  The  gem  presented  by  the  emperor  to  Lord  Macartney  was  of 
tone,  vroned  in  the  form  of  a  aoepire.—iAbePs  Journey,  p.  132-134,  &c.) 
LAP  (Fr.  Jalap,  Ger.  Jalapp.  Sp.  Jalapd),  the  root  of  {Convolvului 
I)  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mexico.  This  root  often  weighs  50  lbs.,  but  is  divided 
OTtions,  and  in  commerce  occurs  in  dried  pear-shaj^  masses,  which  when 
ure  hard,  resinous,  with  a  brown  shining  fracture,  and  a  nauseous  smell  and 
It  is  oRen  adulterated  with  portions  of  the  root  of  white  bryony,  but  these 
•  distinguished  bv  their  lighter  colour  and  less  compact  texture.  Dried  pears 
lao  sometimes  suSstituted  for  it.  The  excellence  of  jalap  depends  on  the 
fty  of  resin  it  contains,  as  this  is  the  part  which  composes  the  well-known 
e  purgative.  The  annual  consumption  in  this  country  is  about  50,000  Ibd. 
ihiefly  imported  from  Vera  Cruz. 
MAICA.    [West  Indies.] 

PAN.  an  empire  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  consisting  of  a  very  lar^e 
I  mpoon,  about  800  miles  long  and  80  broad  ;  three  smaller  islands,  Kiusiu, 
f^  and  Jmso  :  and  numerous  islets.  Area,  260,000  square  miles.  Population 
itsd  a4  25,000,000.  Government,  a  pure  despotism,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
;wo  soverei^ipis  are  acknowledged, — the  Dairi,  a  spiritual  sovereign,  whose 
1  is  Miaco,  in  Niphon^  pop.  500,000  ;  and  the  Cubo,  a  temporal  monarch, 
I  capital  is  Jeddo,  also  m  Niphon,  pop.  1,200,000.  The  Cubo,  although  he  pays 
t  homage  to  the  Dairi,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  real  power. 


I  are  iiit«neet«d  by  diatais  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  some  so 
I  to  be  eovired  with  perpetual  snow.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  though  the  soil  it  not 
^  so ;  but  the  Ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  even  the  most  bar- 
is  productive.  Rice  forms  the  principal  object  of  culture ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains 
lea  in  mailer  quantities.  The  chief  natural  riches  are  those  which  belong  to  the  mineral 
■•  The  precious  metals,  pSHicolarly  gold,  exist  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  copper  is 
a  joab  pleBty  as  to  form  nearly  the  entire  basis  of  the  foreign  conunerce  of  the  country ; 
r  Is  abcmdattt ;  and  there  are  also  ambergris,  naphtha,  pearls,  with  agates  and  other  pre- 
MMB :  Iron  is  rare.  The  Japanese,  in  point  of  civilisation,  are  scarce^  Inferior  to  the  Chl- 
md  tatj  have  made  nearly  equal  progress  hi  manutMstures.  The  articles  in  which  they 
■resli  are  lackered  or  jananned  ware,  porcelain,  and  silk,  Imen,  and  cotton  cloths.  The 
Ms  varoiah  employed  in  their  hickcred  ware  is  obtained  from  the  rhu*  vernix,  or  varnish 
M  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  vegetable  productions. 

IS  poUqr  of  its  government,  Japan  is  completely  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
Mis  are  wholly  unarquainted  with  shipbuilding  and  navigation ;  having  no  vessels  except 
MSli.  CoaaiaenUE»le  Interoouree  took  place  with  the  Portugueee  in  the  sixteenth  oen- 
MS,  owinf  chiefly  to  religious  animosity,  the  settlers  were  massacred ;  and  since  1638  all 
■S  kava  been  Jealously  excluded,  except  the  Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  Chinese  trade  em- 
boot  10|nnki,  principally  from  Ning-po  and  Amoy,  which  make  two  voyages  yearly ;  ex- 
m  ■Sfsr,  Bngwk  woollens,  and  other  commodities,  for  bar-copper,  lackered  ware,  and 
■I.  The  Dutch  trade  is  restricted  to  two  vessels  annually  to  Nangasaki,  hi  lat.  39*  4y  N., 
■^  M^  B.,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  Kiusiu ;  pop.  70,000.  In  this  place  they  have  a 
;  bat  the  residents  are  restricted  to  eleven  only ;  and  the  ships  are  carefully  watched,  and 
wws,  dnrtaiff  their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives  on  the  small  isUmd  of 
a.  flloae  to  the  harbour.  The  ves>eb  sail  annually  from  Java  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  re- 
jHNiar;^  In  1839,  the  Dutch  imports  into  Japan  (as  valued  at  Batovia)  amounted  to  984,745 
(i£ltf7w)f  principally  consisting  of  sugar,  cottons,  and  woollens.    Their  exports  In  the 
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mroe  ymr  amounted  to  11.  fiSO.Sno  (£56.733) ;  compririnf  7085  peeoli  btf-eoppcr,  Tilned  it 
fl.  513,675 ;  119(1  balet  eamphor,  tl.  113.05ii ;  with  imall  quantities  of  linen  and  ttlk  Maflk,  jagai 
wares,  gauze  and  crape.  These  amounta  are  sul^Ject  to  littte  variation  from  one  jear  to  anuclitf ; 
and  the  trade  exhibiu  no  symptoms  of  increase. 

Tho  principal  measure  of  length  Is  the  inc  =  0)  English  feet.  The  meamree  of  oaiiadty  halt 
n>)t  bwn  determined.  The  weii^hts  are  simiUr  t4>  those  of  Chink  Monej  aeeoonta  an  kept  li 
t  tils,  iiiacv,  and  candareens,  as  in  China.  The  tacl  =  3i  Dutch  florins  =  6s.  steriioc.  llo«  mt* 
iiicnta  aru  made  in  silver  insrots  of  various  sixes,  the  values  of  which  ara  dsteradaad  bjiW 
vkvi^ht.    The  Spanish  dollar  ii  valued  at  fhmi  7W  to  74  — -" 


JAPANNED  OR  LACKERED  WARES.  Those  of  British  mmnafBCtan  vm 
originally  only  coarse  imitations  of  the  lackered  toys  of  Japan  and  China  |  but  ths 
improvements  of  Juhn  Taylor  and  of  Baskervillc,  who  introduced  the  h^  and 
durable  papier  machi^  have  now  given  great  eleganco  and  extension  to  this  brssek 
of  industry.  The  chief  articles  are  trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes^  and  similar  thinsL 
liirmingliam  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  also  proaecoted  os 
a  \vLtffi  scale  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton. 

Upwards  of  £3000  worth  of  foreign  lackered  ware  are  annually  importfd,  efaiifly 
from  China.  That  of  Japan  is  the  most  highly  prized ;  but  it  is  brought  Olllye^ 
casionally,  and  in  very  small  parcels,  from  Bata^ia  or  Holland. 

JASPER,  a  name  given  to  those  varieties  of  quarts  in  which  the  eoloiin  an 
red,  brown,  and  black,  and  occasionally  yellow  or  green,  and  which  ocenr  nsan 
and  dis<>eminated  with  a  fracture  ranging  tVom  conchoidal  to  eaithr,  and  lutn 
from  glistening  to  dull.  Jaspers  are  round  in  Scotlan<L  Cornwall,  and  oikcr 
places.  Striped  or  Ribbon  Jasper  presents  various  shades  ofgreen,  yellow,  and  red. 
— the  finest  Dcinf;  composed  of  equal  and  parallel  layers  of  these  colours.  (W 
localities,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Saxony,  and  Devonshire.  Ejfyptian  Juper  it 
giMicrallv  of  a  brown  colour  without ;  but  internally  of  a  li/^hter  hue.  somkiwi 
approacning  to  'that  of  cream,  surrounded  with  zones  of  brown,  and  womiaagt 
mixed  with  black  spots.— (Jamfion.    Phillipa,) 

JAVA,  a  noble  island  subject  to  Holland,  situate  in  the  E.  Indian  Archipeli^ 
between  lat.  6-*  and  9"  S.,  and  long.  105^  and  1 15*"  £.  Area,  including  the  a4lMom 
islan<l  of  Madura,  45,7*24  sq.  miles.  Population  5,000,00a  Java  andMadsnin 
divided  into  '20  provinces,  or  residences.  Capital.  Batavia,  the  seat  of  goremMtf 
of  the  Dutch  E.  Indies,  llie  Dutch  have  had  settlements  on  this  island  siace  1619; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  wholly  subdued.  It  was  taken  bj  thi 
British  in  1811,  and  restored  in  1HI(). 


Java  U  divided  nearly  in  it«  whole  length  by  a  ranRe  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin, 
almost  E.  and  W.,  and  var>ing  in  tlioir  elevation  from  50Ui)  to  IS.UHO  feet.    The  W.  part  itiiui 
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inland  is  well  watered,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  nio»t  rertilo  and  moat  unproved  of  sU  At 
I'lastem  IsLinds,  though  it  does  nut  excel  in  the  finer  spices.  The  mineral  products  an  tritaf: 
f«ltpetre  is  found ;  and  salt  Is  manufiictured  on  the  coast  near  Batavia.  Tiie  most  importsotBt* 
tural  production  is  teak,  which  would  be  largely  exi>orted  were  the  trade  not  nfajectedtearipi 
nitinnpoly.  The  rliicf  objects  of  cultivation  arc  rice,  coffee,  and  suaar,  the  {nvduce  of  wfaidifeH 
bei'n  vcrv  greutlv  increased  of  late  >car!i.  Tobacco  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  articles  an  lb* 
produced ;  and  immense  sums  have  n-cently  been  expendwd  by  the  guvenunent  in  atunpH  <• 
KTOw  indigo,  tea.  and  !«ilk  ;  though,  at  respects  the  lost  two,  with  but  little  succc««.  Edible  PM^ 
ni-sti  arc  obtained  in  irreat  nuantity  from  the  rocks,  called  Karang  liolang.  on  the  soalh  tatt^ 
Arrack  and  ^ugar  are  nuuiuiactured  extensively  by  the  Chinese  at  liatavla.  In  other  ftffWWi 
nuinufacturing  industry  is  nearly  confined  to  the  coarse  fabrics  woven  by  the  poorer  natirea 

Few  places  in  the  world  can  exhibit  such  an  expansion  of  trade  as  has  taken  plaee  of  lauyMl 
in  Java.  This  hiu  arisen  mainly  from  Its  great  fertility,  the  low  price  at  woich  labour  flu  bt 
procuretl,  and  the  pains  which  the  government  have  taken  to  turn  these  advantages  to  ths  M 
account  by  the  fonnation  of  roads,  and  by  encouraging  the  investment  of  European  e^Ail> 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  Much  is  also  due  to  the  accessibility  of  its  northern  coast  to  tbcricM 
countrii'S  of  Asia,  and  to  the  circiimstanco  of  its  capital,  llatavia,  having  been  made  the  ecslitci 
the  trade  bt^ween  Europe  and  the  extensive  scttlomenU  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  ArchipcbfO.  Ai 
imports  into  the  island,  which,  in  1H27,  including  si>ecic,  amounted  only  to  fl.I7,656,801,iucMM'h 

1B39  to  fl.  24,<k;1  ,012 :  while,  in  thcsame  period,  the  exiK>rts  increased  from  fl.U.ai;8,S27  to  flJCJlitt 
or  .t'4.72^),.^70.  of  the  k«nm1s  imported  m  IBS!),  there  werefrom  Europe  and  America,  fl.  16,172^ 
(including  fl.  lo,H75.1<m  from  the  Netherlands,  and  fl.3,878.8U0from  BriLiin).  ihiinji  iiiiHttBf' 
linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  iron  and  copper  wares,  wines  and  spirits,  uoollen  goods,  provisfams,  vi 
Levant  opium ;  Eastern  ArchipelaifO.  ft  4,80u,(i24,  comprising  principally  vi'ax.  coffee,  gua^* 
gold-dust,  sandol-wood,  cotton  wool,  oil,  rnttanr,  spices.  b^he-de-uier ;  Cluna,  Manilla, aiidfiUa, 


culs,  fl.  2,.lt(1.577  ;  nutniei;»,  .to:^  pcculs.  tl.  1  ..'i(»H,<>14  :  tol>a(co,  SWi!)  kodies.  fl.84i,U!tt;  mwtMi 
cloves,  fl.712,7(>7 :  birds'  nests,  2M»  peculs,  fl.  .^5.'),754» :  the  chief  other  articles  were.  sandal-'Ood. 


yams,  rum,  hides,  copper-wares,  pepper,  and  gold-<luHL    The  principal  placet  to  which  tbsAir- 
mento  were  made,  were:    The  Netherlands,  fl.  49,002,471 ;   Eastern  Archipelago,  fl.!',033,7U; 
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0.  t.0B3,882:  Britab.  fl.  1,9(18,506:  America,  fl.  ft57.r>23:  France,  fl.  839J37;  and  Auk 
fl.  785,101.  The  Dutch  tiade  is  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  the  **  Maatschappy,"  a  commer- 
ncfartioD  formed  in  1825,  whon  capital  now  amounU  tu  fl.  07.0(iO,U(>U  (about  i;8,UUu,(H'U),  of 
S.  90,000,000  etand  in  the  name  of^the  abdicated  king. 

principal  portt,  and  thoie  to  which  foreign  trade  is  confined,  are  Batavia,  Samnrang,  and 
•iym,oo  the  N.  coast,  iriiore  the  sea  being  usually  smooth,  and  the  weather  moderate,  good 
■na  maj  be  found  nearly  at  all  seasons.  The  S.  coast,  owing  to  its  complete  exposurv  to 
Han  Ocean,  has  no  good  harbours,  and  is  but  little  frequented.  The  best  in  this  quarter 
daeliap  and  Pachitan.  Produce,  especially  rice,  is  shipped  from  must  of  these  i»oru ;  but 
Um  whole  external  commerce  of  the  island  is  concintratod  at  HatHvia.  Al>out  105.<Nio lasts 
p^  enter  the  ports  of  Java  and  Moduraunnually,  embracing  8U.UU0  Dutch,  10,<jOO  British, 
,000  lasts  belonging  to  other  countries. 


•te,  the  diief  port  of  Java,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Ea»tom  Islands,  is  advantageously  situ^ 
;  the  mouth  of  the  Jacatra,  on  the  N.W.  coaot,  in  lat.  (P*  W  8.,  long.  hiT*  E..  at  the  bot' 
an  ealeaeiTe  bay.    A  eireufaur  range  of  islands  slielters  the  roads,  and  ensures  safe  anchor- 


iBt  the  water  to  Mallow,  and  large  vessels  lie  about  three  miles  from  shore.  The  climate 
7,  and  varies  little  throughout  the  year.  Fahrenheit  ramies  from  73  to  9(5 ;  the  rainy  seanon 
mily  from  October  to  March,  when  westerly  winds  prevail ;  the  dry  from  Juno  to  October, 
ioo  of  the  E.  monsoon.  The  old  town  was  proverbially  unhealthy,  and  though  of  late  years 
ed  more  ■dobrious  1^  the  improvement  of  the  canals,  and  the  demolition  of  several  streets, 
lUted  only  by  natives  and  Chinese ;  Europeans,  though  they  still  transact  their  business 
kave  tbetf  resldenoes  at  Weltevreeden,  a  new  town,  several  miles  inland,  where  are  like- 
le  Kovcmment  establishments.  Batavia  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  Eu- 
[Doto,  China,  and  America.  Besides  exchimging  the  produce  of  Java  for  the  imports  from 
I,  it  b  an  eatrepAt  (or  the  productions  of  all  the  Eastern  Ishinds  and  Japan. 

MiASURSfl,  Wkiobts.  Moif  kv.  &c. 

and  Wds^U.—Tht  ell  =  27i>  and  j     Jtr<m<|f.— Accounts  are  stated  in  Netherhuids 
12^  Imp.  inches.  [  floriiis  or  guilders,  each  of  14iO  cents ;  the  florin 

Uqnio  measure,  =  91  Imp.  cobic  .  is  a  silver  coin  =  Is.  8d.  sterling.  In  IHSS,  a  bank 
;  and  33  kannee  s  13  En^ish  g^ls.  old  i  was  established  at  Batavia,  witb>  a  capital  of 
la,  or  1U|  Imp.  galls. ;  a  leaguer  of  arrack  fl.  2,(KN),U00 ;  but  it  has  lately  suspended  pay- 
VHBds  =  160  English  wine  galls.,  or  133^  ,  ment. 

prik. ;  a  leagoer  of  wine  is  360  rands.  '     A  trtnty  with  Great  Britain  was  concluded  by 

erdhnuy  weights  here,  as  well  as  through- '  nolktnd  in  1834,  which  cuntaincd  provisions  for 
1  Uke  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  arc  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
BfCMiMA;  thepecul,  however,  instead  of ,  of  the  two  givcrnmentii  in  the  East;  but  its 
fas.  avoird.,  is  reckoned  at  125  Dutch  terms  are  alleged  to  have  been  violated  by 
fan  B  136  lbs.  10  OS.  avoird.,  but  com-  the  Dutch  authorities  in  Java,  as  well  in  the 

Sitliiislwl  at  136  lbs.  avoird.     Grain  is  higher  rates  they  have  since  imposed  on  Brit- 
I  laive  i|oaatities  by  the  covang  of  3300 1  Ish  imports,  as  in  the  custom-house  valuations 

trov  lbs.  =  3581  Um.  avoird. ;   in  small  on  which  these  rates  have  been  founded.    An 
Uesbythetimbangof  5peculs,  or  10  sacks,  account  of  this  treaty  is  given  under  the  head 
ibck  s  ik  catties :  and  the  hut  contains  46  :  Nktubrlands. 
las,  eadi  of  5  gantons. 

AN.  »  thick,  strong,  twilled  cotton  fabric,  used  for  stays,  jackets,  trousers, 

uriur  articles. 

RQUIN6,  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by  a  custom-houso  officer  (called 

nrar),  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  unentered  goods  concealed. 

RSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,  and   SARK,  small  islands  in  the 


DOfS  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  their  political  constitution  being  separate  from 
if  the  United  Kingdom. 

iy,t]it  principal  L<4and,  sittmte  13  miles W.  of  the  coast  of  Frnnce.is  12 miles  In  length, and  about 
Moth.  The  snrfsoc  is  unduhiting  and  fertile,  aitd  cliietly  lai<I  out  in  pasturage  and  orchards ; 
,  eider,  butter,  and  cows,  forming,  with  oysters  and  potntncs,  the  principal  exports  to  Kng- 
A  esdmnge  for  eosJs  and  manufiictures.  The  trade  in  other  respects  Is  considerable.  Nearly 
■•Is  (8M0  tons)  are  employed  in  the  deep-sea  cod-fishery,  the  produce  of  which  is  mostly 
I  Braall :  and  the  Jer»ev  merchants,  besides  carrying  on  an  active  intercourse  with  France, 
t  laigiilj  wine  and  brandy  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  SicUv,  and  sugar  and  coffee  from  Bra- 
lidl  they  exchange  in  the  N.  of  Europe  for  com,  timber,  hemp,  and  tallow.  Shoes  are  ex- 
dv  Bade  fromrrench  leather,  and  about  13,000  pairs  annually  sent  to  British  America. 
iMhiff  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  foreign  timber  being  allowed  to  be  imported 
'  tety*  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Jersey  vessels  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British- 
Myfiua  ;  and  the  island  now  possesses  about  250  ships  (25,000  tons),  exclusive  of  nearly  500 
;-flBBaeB8.  The  chief  tovm  and  port  is  St  llelier,  fn)m  whence  steamers  communicate  with 
UBpton  and  Weymouth.  Revenue  of  the  island  about  £15.000,  and  debt  £60,000.  Kx- 
I  ■  or  9  per  cent  in  fkvour  of  England,  or  £1  sterling  =  £1,  Is.  Sd.  Jersey  currency  nearly. 
mttf,  about  18  miles  N.W.  uf^crsey,  is  9  miles  lon^r.  and  6  broad.  It  b  not  equal  to  Jcr- 
point  of  fertility,  but  its  productions  are  shuilar.  The  isUnd  possei^sei  about  lUO  vesflcls, 
I  |f»,000  tnns,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Bra- 
d  li.  of  Eiffope.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  Mstem  into  Britidn,  it  was  much 
•  •  depdC  Cnr  wines  and  other  goods ;  and  an  extensive  illicit  trade  was  carried  on,  which 
(«r,  however,  wholly  ceased.    The  only  town  is  St  Peter's  Port. 

f,  a  dependieoor  of  Guemiey,  is  3|  mites  long,  and  |  mile  brosd.    It  is  chiefly  celebrated 

2  ifi 
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for  lUsmaU  breed  of  cattle.    It  poneeses  no  good  hartMor.    Sork  !■  asotlier  onall  idaad  dfpcBd* 
ent  on  Ouemaer. 

All  articlei  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mannfectare  of  these  blande  are  admitted  Into  tfabeooB- 
try  on  payment  of  the  duties  (if  any)  impotied  on  limilar  Britbh  commodities ;  but  their  trsde  ii 
suDiected  to  certain  regulations  intended  to  prevent  contraband  traflic  As  aoeomit  of  these  viD 
be  found  under  the  heads  Ccstous  Rkoulations  and  NAViOATToir. 

JET,  or  pUch  coal,  a  species  of  coal  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  a  brflliut 
resinous  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  fragments  in  the  amber  mines  in  Prowk 
where  it  is  called  black  amber  ;  also  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  is  used 
as  tael ;  but  the  finer  and  harder  pieces  are  worked  into  tnnkets.  Sometimes  tiM 
it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  Tarnishes  and  cements. 

JETTISON  OR  JACTURA,  is  the  throwing  overboard  any  part  of  a  Tessel  or 
her  contents,  for  the  safety  of  the  remainder,  oy  enabling  her  to  weather  a  tuxm 
or  get  ofi"  a  shallow.  Wnen  such  an  act  takes  place,  the  tereral  persons  intff* 
ested  divide  the  loss  amongthem.    [Average.] 

JOANESE,  OR  JOE,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  worth  aboat  S6s. 

JOCH,  a  German  land-measure,  containing  6889  sq.  yds. 

JOINT-ADVENTURE,  a  shipment  made  by  two  or  more  parties  on  jenA- 
account.    [Partnership.] 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  are  a  species  of  partoership  to  which  aU  flu 
laws  affecting  ordinary  private  companies  apply,  except  in  so  ntr  as  they  are  i»- 
compatiblo  with  the  nature  of  a  public  joint  stock  company.    This  is  the  positios 


of  the  law  in  general  as  to  joint  stock  companies,  but  in  practice  they  are  in 
every  case  materially  distinct  from  private  partnerships,  by  the  special  privileges  »> 
spectively  conceded  to  them.  The  leading  distinction  between  joint  stocs  and  printe 
companies  is  this,  that,  while  the  latter  trade  under  the  name  of  partners  or  pre- 
sumed partners,  and  in  all  their  transactions  present  to  the  public  certain  indifidoib 
as  the  parties  principally  liable,  the  former  trade  under  a  descriptive  name,  on  tbe 
credit  of  their  stock,  and  without  any  individuals  appearing  as  responsible  for  tbs 
engagements.  Yet,  by  the  mere  creation  of  a  joint  stock  company  and  the  priviii 
agreement  of  the  undertakers,  the  relief  from  personal  responsibihtv  cannot  be  a^ 
complished.  Unless  where  there  are  some  of  the  special  privileges  desoibel 
below,  the  general  law  of  partnership  still  holds,  so  thai  each  member  is  n> 
sponsible  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  ;  tnouffh  in  Scotland  it  is  doabted  whether 
this  responsibility  may  not  be  obviated  by  holding  out  to  the  public  tlut  they  an 
to  trust  to  the  capital  onW,  and  not  to  the  individuals. 

The  next  pecunaritv  of  a  joint  stock  company,  and  one  that  is  essential  to  tk 
existence  of  such  a  bocw,  is,  tnat  the  shares  are  transferable  as  articles  of  oommrroi» 
without  the  consent  of  the  partnership.  How  far  this  can  be  accomplished  vohn- 
tarily  by  the  members  is  a  doubtful  point.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Bubble  M 
bv  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  the  creating  transrerable  stock  without  proper  authority,  wii  osi 
or  the  offences  against  which  the  act  was  aimed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  whenevtf 
there  was  any  regulation  for  checking  unlimited  transferability,  sach  as,  tbat  tbi 
purchaser  of  the  stock  must  sign  the  articles,  or  must  be  approved  of  by  tk 
directors,  the  courts  were  accustomed  to  sanction  the  proceeding  ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  transferability  of  stock  can  now  be  in  any  form  suppressed.  It 
is  another  general  characteristic  of  a  joint  stock  company,  that  it  pnrsiwi  vd 
defends  in  the  name  of  some  office-bearer  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  b  s 
facility  which  it  can  never  possess  except  through  the  means  by  which  9bA 
bodies  acquire  special  privileges. 

One  of  these  means  may  be  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  crown  \  bvt  ai 
this  is  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  arrangement,  and  gives  bnt  limited  pnvikge^ 
it  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  by  an  ordinary  commercial  association  [CoRPORATroy]* 
Another  method  is  by  obtaining  what  is  generally  called  a  **  private  biU,**  M 
more  properly  a  public  local  act.    The  preUminaries  for  obtaining  such  a ' 


are  detailed  under  the  head  Company.  Wherever  it  is  in  contemj^tion  to  eosfel 
individuals  to  part  with  their  property  at  a  just  valuation,  or  to  exact  the  priee  of 
the  company's  services  in  the  rorm  of  a  tax,  an  act  is  necessary.  Henoe  aa  set 
must  always  be  obtained  for  a  railway,  canal,  harbour,  gas,  or  water  eompaif* 
Since  the  passing  of  the  statute  by  which  the  crown  is  authorized  to  issue  letlen 
patent  to  companies  (abridji^ed  below),  local  acts  have  ceased  to  be  necessary  fir 
mere  commercial  joint  stock  companies. 

Shares  in  such  companies  may  become  the  subject  of  ordinary  commerce,  sad 
will  be  held  as  transferred  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  mutual  consent  and  trass- 
fer,  independently  of  any  fixed  regulations  by  the  company  as  to  the  form  of  pre* 
ceciding.    The  managers  of  a  joint  stock  company  being  in  the  poaitioB  of  f — ^^ 
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id  to  adhere  to  the  original  objects  of  the  company.  In  a  late  case  in  Scot- 
ere  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carr3ring  goods  and  pas- 
between  Leitn  and  Australia,  the  managers,  who  were  empowered  to  e:s- 

I  import  goods,  were  found  not  entitled  to  take  consignments  of  goods 
Being  the  price  on  del  credere,  or  to  trade  at  ports  not  intermediate  between 
id  Australia.— (Maxton  agt.  Brown,  17th  January  1839.) 

^f  Seiilement. — The  regulations  of  a  joint  stock  company  ore  generally  cm- 

II  the  deed  of  settlement.  This  instrument  *'  constitutes  trustees  of  the 
ihip  property,  directors  of  the  partnership  affairs,  auditors  of  its  accounts, 
1  other  officers  as  the  objects  or  the  society  require,  aud  contains  covenants 
)erformance  of  their  respective  duties^  which  are  specifically  set  out,  as  are 
the  other  partners  or  shareholders  ;  it  also  defines  the  number  of  shares, 
er  and  method  of  transferring  them,  and  of  calling  for  Ihe  instalments  re- 
0  be  made  thereon  :  the  mode  of  convening  gcneralmeetiugs  of  i>ropriotors, 
;ht8  when  convenea,  and  a  variety  of  other  rules  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
ticular  undertaking."~(5nit7A'«  Mercantile  Z.,  58.) 

vniet  under  the  Patent  Act  (viz.  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  73).— Letters 
nay  be  granted  under  the  ereat  seal  to  individuals  and  their  representa- 
npowering  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  through  one  of  two  registered  officers, 
tiog  the  amount  of  their  individual  responability  to  a  certain  sum  per  share. 
ipany  must  be  constituted  by  a  deed  of  partnership,  containing  its  desifua- 
jeet,  and  place  of  business,  with  the  designations  of  the  members,  ana  ap- 
;  two  officers  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
latent  a  return  of  these  particulars,  and  of  the  shares  (as  designated  by  their 
i)  held  by  each  individual,  together  with  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  each, 
made — in  England  or  Ireland  to  the  Enrolment  Office  of  the  Court  of  CHiau- 
Scotland  to  tne  Register-house ;  and  when  transfers  of  shares  are  made  a 
notice  must  be  sent  within  three  months.  No  person  is  entitled  to  a  share 
■  unless  he  be  registered  as  a  member,  and  every  person  is  held  to  remain  a 
.  and  continues  to  be  responsible  as  such,  until  a  return  of  his  ceasing  to  be 
nlered.  When  responsibility  is  limited  to  a  certain  sum  per  share,  no  action 
iroaght  aminst  a  member  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  unpaid  balance  of  his 
iion.  When  application  is  made  to  the  crown  for  such  letters  pateut,  it  is 
to  the  committee  of  privy  council  on  trade  and  plantations  :  and  before  the 
ure  granted  notice  must  be  given  by  the  applicants,  in  the  Loudon  Gazette 
tmelocal  paper  three  timcs,at  intervals  of  a  week.  [Company.  Partnership.] 
er  on  Partnerthip,  722-770.    Smith,  ut  supra.    Burton's  Manual,  399-402.) 

INAL.      [BOOK-KEEPINO.] 

JBES,  a  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  nroduced  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Persia, 
sr  conntries.  The  Amtic  is  mucn  darker  than  the  Europeau,  which  is  of 
h  yellow  colour.  The  best  are  fresh,  plump,  and  well  dried. 
IPER  BERRIES  (Du.  Geneverbessen.  It.  Cocole  di  Ginepro.  Ger. 
ier-beeren,  Fr.  Baiee  de  Geniivre),  the  well-known  frnit  of  the  Juniperus 
If^an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly  grounds  in  All  piurts  of 
The^  are  to  be  chosen  fresh,  plump,  and  of  a  strong  taste.  These  berries 
nolating  and  diuretic  properties,  anu  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
ehieflr  used  in  distilleries  in  this  country  aud  Holland  for  flavouring  ^n 
ra.  Tnooffh  indigenous  in  Britain,  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
nty  particmarly  m>m  Italy  and  Holland. 

£/or  tchetni,  a  vessel  of  a  grotesque  form,  used  in  the  coasting  and  foreign 
China,  Siam,  and  Annam.  The  lunks  vary  greatly  in  size  ;  some  exceeding 
m.    The  best  are  made  at  Bankok,  in  Siam. 

notable  policy  of  the  Chinese  ffovernment  appears  to  have  early  Axed  the  form  of  the 
d  now  prohibits  any  change,  under  penalty  of  paying  the  high  duties  exacted  from  foreign 
bsgr  areMrery  much  raised  at  both  ends ;  the  fore  part  is  an  even  surface  lilie  tiie  stem, 
if  BO  ked.  The  masts  (of  a  single  spar  each)  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  and  of 
laal  dimensions ;  the  mainmast  being  greatly  larger  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  on  each 
ra  if  oommonly  a  single  square  sail,  mode  of  split  bamboos,  and  stretched  by  poles ; 
MM  It  furls  and  unfurls  like  a  fan.  Pumns  are  not  made  use  of;  the  cables  imd  rigging 
Ian  or  coir,  and  the  anchors  of  ironwood,  having  the  flukes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron. 
If  teoad,  though  not  deep,  and  the  bottom  almost  completely  flat.  There  is  only  one 
t  the  hold  is  divided  into  about  a  dozen  compartments,  each  belonging  to  a  distinct 
r,  and  Mparated  fSrom  the  others  by  planks,  caulked  with  a  cement  consisting  of  lime  and 
with  a  few  scrapings  of  bamboo.  This  arrangement,  though  it  must  diminish  the  stow- 
Am  advaatage  of  preventing  water  from  damaging  the  cargo  in  general,  and  even  from 
ag  Uio  nfety  of  the  vessel.  Tlie  Junks  seem  to  have  been  first  contrived  with  the  view 
in  htm  and  rivers,  fbr  which  they  are  well  adapted.  But  when  steered  into  the  ocean, 
pt  fake  tofllcieat  bold  of  the  water  to  withstand  those  dreadfiil  tempests  which  render  the 
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of  CluBa  perhaps  the  BMMt  periloas  !o  ttM  globe.  Tbt  Toytgea.  howtmi,  btiog  alwiji ante- 
takcc  duriii^  a  i^vourmble  moucwB,  the  Cbii&eie  act  the  bead  of  thdr  jaBk  tovardi  tht  ^patut 
tbej  are  bound  to,  and  blander  on  viUk  nuKfa  Icm  damaf*  than  aughi  bt  cxpecud. 

JUREMA  BARK,  an  astringent  substance,  the  prodnct  of  tlie  aememjurem, 
a  natiTe  of  BraziL 

JUTE,  a  kind  of  hemp,  con5in<  of  the  fibres  of  mn  aminal  pbnt  iCmthtm 
cTUoriut)  extensively  coltiTated  in  BengaL  It  is  nsed  lor  cordage  in  India,  sad  s 
now  imponed  in  considerable  qnantities  into  this  eomitrj.  The  gnnnj  bigi  in  wioeh 
sogar  is  brought  from  India  are  composed  of  this  BatenaL 

K. 

KEEL,  a  flat-bottomed  ressel  nsed  on  the  Tme  to  carry  coals.  It  contains,  oi 
an  average,  8  Newcastle  chaldrons  =  15|  London  chaldrons  =  21  tons  4  cvl 

KEG,  a  wooden  vessel  or  barrel  containing  4  or  5  gallons. 

KELP,  an  alkaline  substance  formerly  prepared  in  large  tjoantitiM  on  the  X. 
shores  of  Scotland,  by  burning  seaweed.    [Barilla.] 

The  kelp  trade  eitsted  about  two  centuries ;  bat  it  vas  not  tiB  the  Tear  1807.  vben  tbesttdtfa 
of  the  Ett^isb  manufiMtums  «a«  drawn  to  it.  tbat  it  became  of  importaneeL  Tbe  cart  of  CB^V 
and  burning  the  material,  and  lading  it  in  boats,  varied  firom  30k  to  jL*3  a-<os  in  di&reat  piM» 
The  whole  expenditure,  before  the  kelp  reached  tbe-eooHmier,  arerased  £4,  and  tk«  |»i» 
obtained  were  fecerallr  £18,  and  tooietimes  eren  £S.  Tbew  hi|Eh  imtas  only  \Ktti  ^ 
18I<».  when  the  price  gradually  (ell  to  £11,  and  aubsequnitly  to  £&  Kelp eeawd  tobeatdtilt 
protit  when  the  duty  was  mcored  from  salt  in  1817.  The  number  at  hands  cnplofed  fass  ktsi 
ruiously  estimated  at  from  Si\WA  to  l4«),(tt» ;  but  the  ocapatioii  latted  onlj  dvW  alrv  Mikt 
in  summer ;  and  haTinc  earned  enoogfa  for  sabaistcoee,  th«  pensuit  could  remain  mt  dorisf  At 
rest  of  the  year.  The  highland  estate*  became  in  this  wa7  tNudcbed  with  a  great  smptaipifrii' 
ti-^n.  whose  rvmoral  br  enu|Tation  has  been  since  preaed  with  much  teee  npon  the  fmwnrt 
—iPar.  Rqxfn  en  HigkltUtd  Emigration. -  1841.) 

KENTLEDGE,  pigs  of  iron  nsed  for  ballast 

KERMES,  or  Ccccus  UieiSj  an  insect  found  in  large  qnantities  on  a  viO 
species  of  oak  in  many  parts  or  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  particnlariy  S^ 
It  contains  a  red  colouring  principle ;  and,  until  the  discoTery  of  the  eodmsl 
insect,  was  the  only  substance  usea  in  dyeinr  scarlet  tnan  the  period  when  tki 
sheU-fi^h  producing  the  Tyrian  purple  of  theKomans  ceased  to  be  employed,  b 
is  still  used  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  for  dyeing  the  scariet  caps  so  bikIi  von 
in  those  countries.    In  Europe  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  cochinesL 

The  same  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  factitious  sulphnret  of  antimony,  ets* 
monlv  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  brown-red  powder.  j 

K£RSEYMERE,  a  thin  stuff  generally  woven  plain  firom  the  finest  woob,^  1 
made  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England.  Kersey  is  a  very  coarse  stuil^  usually  rilM  < 
and  woven  from  long  wool.    It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  north  of  Englud. 

KILLOW,  a  Turkish  corn-measure,  varying  in  different  places.    [Tciket.] 

KI LOGRAMME,  a  French  weight,  equal  2^  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

KIL0M:ETRE,  a  French  itinerary  measure,  equal  1093f  yards,  or  tbost  3 
furlongs. 

.  KING  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood,  the  product  of  a  small  tree  found  in  Bniil* 
the  botanical  name  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  duk  dioe(>' 
late  colour,  with  black  veins.    It  is  chiefly  employed  for  small  cabinet-w<ak  ^^ 

KINO,  an  astringent  eummy  substance,  of  wnicn  there  are  several  kinda.  j^^^ 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  ttie  origin  of  this  commodity.  East  Indian  kino  ii  a>'^ 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Buiea  frondosa  (Roxb.),  a  tree  or  shrub  common  iiA^ 
part  of  Asia  ;  African  kino  is  generally  stated  to  be  derived  from  thsP^rtc 
erinaceiu  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Gambia  ;  the  Australian  variety  is  procured 
the  Eucalyptus  resinefera  (White);  and  the  American  is  said  to  be  the  juice  < 
Cocro/oAa  uvifera  of  the  West  Indies.  Kino  generally  occurs  in  shining  P**3{ 
of  a  rich  rubv-red  colour^  readily  Dulverirable,  and  nearly  all  soluble  in  water  ^|* 
in  alcohol.  In  India  it  is  used  for  communicating  a  nankeen  colour  to  «***>•*" 
It  is  also  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  an  alcoholic  liquor,  made  in  Germany  from  Oaxaast^    ^ 

K ISSM I SSEIS,  the  small  kind  of  grape  from  which  Shiraz  wine  fa  <rt)tiiii«dV 
is  produced  in  Persia,  from  whence  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  India  wb*^ 
dried  into  raisins.    Their  price  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Indian  prices  eurrent- 

KNIVES(Du..U«'«m.  Tr.Couteoux,  Get,  Messer.  li.  Colt^iL  Por./5i<* 
Bus.  A  oxAi.    Sp.  CuchUiot),    pB05  Manufacturbs.]  - 

KNOT,  in  navigation,  the  division  of  the  Log-Li^  correapondisg  to  tof^v^ 
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tSEC,  a  Polish  corn-measure,  equal,  at  Warsaw,  to  3}  Imp.  bushels. 
SOSOTE,  OR  CREOSOTE,  a  peculiar  Uquid  of  recent  discovery,  which  is 
mI  by  a  complicated  process  nrom  wood-tar.  When  pure,  it  is  colourieas 
knsparenLof  a  burning  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  re- 
ig  that  01  smoked  meat.  Sp.  p.  1*037.  It  bums  with  a  very  sooty  flame. 
r(e  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  Meat  and  fish  are  preserved 
aTinff  been  brushed  over  witn  it  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
nciple  to  which  the  antiseptic  powers  of  wood-smoke  and  pyroligneous  acid 
9.  its  action  upon  the  animal  system  is  energetic.  In  medicine  it  is  em- 
externally  for  toothach^  cancer,  &c. ;  and  internally  as  a  stimulant. 
SUTZER,  a  German  coin,  worth  about  one- third  of  a  penny. 


L. 

lDANUM,a  rednons  Bubstance,obtained  from  a  small  shrub  iCUiut  Cret\out\ 
jBprows  in  Crete  and  Syria.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  The 
in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  soft  consistence,  becoming  still  softer  on  being 
d.  It  is  greatly  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  black  sand. 
IURNUM,  a  well-known  tree  {L.  Chftisus)  which,  when  of  sufficient  dimen- 
8  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  It  possesses  an  oily  property,  which  fits 
»ins  of  blocks,  and  cogs  in  miU-work,  as  its  unctuous  nature  prevents  it  from 
kbnded ;  indeed,  wherever  any  vczj  hard  and  compact  timber  is  required 
U  pieces,  there  are  few  superior  to  it.  Its  natural  colour,  too,  is  good ;  and 
be  rendered  almost  black  by  the  application  of  lime-water. 
\  in  Hindoo  numeration,  denotes  100,000.  A  lac  of  rupees  is,  therefore, 
£10,000  sterling. 

/  (Arab.  Look,  Du.  Gomlac,  Fr.  Lacque,  Ger.  Lack.  Hind.  Lak^h.  It. 
For.  Laca  em  pdo»\  a  resinous  or  waxy  substance,  deposited  by  an  insect 
■et  laced)  on  various  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  as  a  aefence  for  its  eggs,  and 
ply  food  for  the  maggot  in  a  more  advanced  state.  It  is  known  under 
Des  of  stick-lac,  see<nac.  lump  or  cake  lac,  and  shell-lac.  Stick-lac  is  the 
Doein  its  natural  state  before  its  separation  from  the  twigs  which  it  incrusts. 

Sthered  before  tho  insects  have  left  their  cells ;  and  ^e  best  is  of  a  rea 
colour.  According  to  Mr  Milbum,  it  may  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity ; 
ly  trouble  in  procuring  it  being  to  break  tne  branches  and  carry  tlicm  to 
t.  Seed'lac  is  the  stick-lac  separated  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a  granu- 
^onn,^  and  deprived  of  part  of  its  colouring  matter  by  boiung :  this  is  seldom 
sed,  it  being  almost  all  manufactured  iuto  shell -lac  in  India.  Lump-loo 
■eed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cakes.  Shell-iac,  the  most  common  form  in 
it  is  known  in  Europe,  is  the  substance  liquefied,  strained,  and  formed  into 
raosparent  lamina.  The  value  is  estimated  according  to  its  transparency 
^tness  of  colour.  The  best  is  of  a  bright  orange ;  the  liver-coloured 
nor ;  and  that  which  is  very  thick,  dark,  or  speckled,  should  be  avoided, 
aality  of  shell-lac  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  ;  and  the  quantity 
ted  is  much  increased.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for  making  trinkets.  In  this 
7  it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax,  and  is  also  used  to  form  ink  and  var- 
.^  It  is  now  likewise  employed  extensively  in  hatmaldng. 
is  an  article  of  commerce  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Annam,  Ceylon,  Pegu  ;  and,  ac- 
g  to  Mr  CravTfurd,  the  insect  exists  in  most  of  the  forests  of  tho  Indian  Islands. 
'  8^000,000  lbs.  of^  shell-lac  are  annually  imported,  wholly  from  Bengal, — 
'  one-half  of  which,  however^  is  re-exported  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Ger- 
and  other  parts  of  the  Contmeut. 

C-DYE,  LAC-LAKE,  are  two  preparations  of  the  colouring  matter  of  stick- 
he  former  is  by  far  the  most  valuaole.  Thev  are  imported  in  small  square 
ifanilar  to  those  of  indigo.  They  should,  wnen  broken,  look  dark-coloured. 
Lsmooth,  and  compact :  and  when  scraped  or  powdered,  of  a  bright  red 
uier  are  used  as  red  ayes  for  some  purposes,  instead  of  cochineal.  Lac- 
a  valuable  dye-stuff,  but  it  still  admits  or  considerable  improvement.  Upwards 
O0/)00  lbs.  are  annually  imported,  only  from  Bengal,— nearly  one-naif  of 
is  again  exnorted  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
CE  AKD  BOBBIN-NET  MANUFACTURES.  The  origin  and  early  history 
lace^manufacture  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
1  to  tlie  andeiitfl,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  or  at  least 
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materially  improyedjby  Flomish  refa^eea  who  settled  in  the  eovntiet  of  Bockiof- 
ham  andBedrord.  The  original  fabnc,  and  that  which  is  itill  in  highest  esteen, 
is  called  piliow  lace j—hoiuf^  worked  by  the  hand  upon  a  pillow  or  enshioo.  Hack, 
according];  to  the  pattern,  vrith  pins,^  around  which  linen  or  silken  threadf  an 
twisted  and  woven  off  a  series  of  bobbins,  or  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood.  Tin 
manufacture  of  this  kind  of  laco  is  carried  on  in  seTeral  ni  tne  midland  coimtiN, 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  Honiton  in  DeTonshire,  where  the  finest  Britttk 
lace  is  made.  On  the  Continent  its  chief  seats  are  Brunels  and  Mechlin  in  Bel- 
gium,—places  which  haye  long  maintained  a  pre-eminenee  in  this  maanfadore; 
and  Valenciennes,  Alen9on,  Caen,  and  Da^enx  in  the  nortii  of  France.  But  lace- 
making  by  the  hand  has  now  greatly  declmed,  owing  to  the  extreme  eheapncM  of 
that  made  by  machines,  called  bobbin-net.— the  manufacture  of  which  has  of  Uto 
years  risen  into  high  importance  both  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

The  bobbin-net  trade  is  a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufi^nre ;  the  net  being 
almost  invariably  formed  of  that  material.  It  ori^piated  in  sncoi^Te  improTe- 
ments  and  alterations  on  the  stocking-frame,  bv  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  wht- 
ing  of  laco  ;  though  it  is  deserving  of  notice  tnat  it  oonld  haTe  had  no  exjateaet 
but  for  Samuel  Crompton*8  invention,  the  mule  [Cotton  BiANUFACTUBs]  vhidi 
spins  yarn  suitable  for  that  delicate  fabric.  The  applieation  of  the  stocking-ftai 
to  laccmaking  was  first  attempted  by  a  frame-work  Knitter  of  Nottinghaaiy  mtmid 
Hammond,  sboout  1768  ;  but  it  was  not  rendered  completely  snciiesnftil  till  after 
improvements  by  John  Heathcoat,*  also  of  Nottingham,  for  which  a  patent  mi 
secured  in  1809.  His  improvements  were  of  so  important  »  character  is  to  oh 
title  him  to  bo  justly  considered  the  inventor  of  the  lace-frame,  and  the  fttbcr 
of  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.  The  lace-frame  was  simplified  in  Tarioiis  ways 
during  the  continuance  of  the  patent ;  and,  on  its  expiry  in  1828^  so  modi  iBfltft* 
uitv  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  machine,  that  its  speed  was  mereased  tmSn- 
fold,  and  it  was  fitted  to  bo  propelled  by  steam  and  water  power.  Means  wot 
besides  discovered  for  making  the  net  into  slips  of  varions  widths,— some  ai  wide 
as  4  yards,— instead  of  onlv  one  broad  piece,  as  at  first ;  and  likewise  to  work 
▼arious  ornaments  into  it  oy  the  aid  or  machinery,  wluch,  in  point  of  eonpfex 
ingenuity,  far  surpasses  that  used  in  any  other  branch  of  human  mdnsby.  "  On 
of  Fishcr*s  spotting-frames,"  according  to  Dr  Ure,  '^  is  as  much  hijoui  thi 
most  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beteod 
a  common  roasting-jack."  The  combined  effect  of  these  improvements  is,'tkii 
fabrics,  for  which  £5  were  paid  during  the  existence  of  Mr  Ueathooat'a  patest, 
m:iv  now  be  piirchaj^cd  for  '2a.  6d. 

The  growtu  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  after  18*23  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  eetttt 
manufacture  after  the  nullification  of  Arkwright's  patent.  But  a  vast  aoioat 
of  capital  was  sunk  during  the  development  of  the  improvements  on  Mr  Hcstb- 
coat's  frame : — out  of  5000  machines,  tho  3500  first  constructed  at  a  ooit  d 
£'2,000,000,  wore,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  this  cause  alone,  depreciated  ts 
one-tenth  of  their  value,— to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  frames  destrojed  dnriiK 
the  Luddite  crusade  against  machinery  in  the  years  1811-12.  Mnch  distrees  mi 
also  occasioned  in  the  same  period,  by  the  decline  of  profits  and  wages,  eonseqnoft 
on  the  excessive  amount  of  capital  and  labour  which  flowed  into  the  trade. 

The  great  seat  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  in  this  country  u  Nottingham  :  hot  it  if 
also  extensively  prosecuted  at  Leicester,  Derby,  Tiverton,  and  Uiewest  of  Engisad. 
\V(>  possess  no  authoritative  estimate  of  its  amount  more  recent  than  1836.  U 
that  year  the  cotton  yam  (mostly  Nos.  180,  190,  and  200^  used  in  it  reqaifcd 
1,8)0,000  lbs.  of  Sea-island  wool,  worth  £185.000  ;  and  silk  was  consumed  of  tbi 
value  of  £'25,000  ;  making  the  total  worth  of  the  raw  material  £210,000.  The  irotf 
return  amounted  to  £2,21'2,000 ;  consisting  of  plain  net,  £660,000 ;  ipuluBCi, 
£492,000  ;  and  embroidered  goods,  £1,0G0,(M)0.  The  sales  for  home  eonsnmptiis 
were  in  plain  nets,  about  £3*20,000 ;  quillings,  £210,000 ;  embroideirad  goods, 
£580,000  ;  total,  £1,110.000.  The  foreign  trade  took  off  about  £340,000 1^  nst>; 
£'282,000  quillings  ;  and  £480,000  figured  goods  ;  total,  £1,102,000.  The  ptogre* 
of  our  foreign  trade  since  1836  cannot  bo  stated  with  precision,  as  bobbin-net  doa 

*  Mr  Ileutlicoat  removed  to  Tiverton  soon  after  he  had  obtained  hit  patient,  owliif  to  the 
attacks  made  on  his  lace-frames  at  Nottingham, — that  town  having  become,  throng  tbe  ' 


of  tlic  workmen,  the  head-quarters  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  agminat  nMcfainciy,  knowa  bgrtiM 
name  of  Luddism,  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  D«rby,  muiCbmUr;  aad 
which  was  only  put  dovm  after  many  men  had  atoned  by  their  lives  for  their  acts  of  ontnga.  Mr 
Heathcoat  began  life  in  humble  circumstances,  and  made  his  fortune  by  his  happy  tnvendoa ;  sbI, 
being  at  once  a  man  of  talent  and  of  business,  he  now  fills  the  honourable  ftsuoD  <tf  mcBMrof 
parliament  for  Tiverton. 
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BOt  &ppemr  ander  a  separate  head  in  the  government  returns ;  but  its  amount  is  not 
■apposed  to  have  increased.  The  exports  are  chiefly  made  to  the  United  States, 
Gennany,  Beldam,  France,  the  British  Colonies,  and  South  America. 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  lace  usually  met  with  in  trade : — 

Bamaa  Lacb. — Nine  lorU  may  be  distiogui«hed :—  U(,  Quilling  Nets  j  these  differ  in  width  from 
a  waaXk  fraction  of  an  inch  up  to  i  yard ;  which  several  widtiis  are  also  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
■amber  of  meshes  from  selvage  to  selvage.  The  criteria  of  good  quality  are — perfect  freedom  from 
Hj  flbroiia  appearance  on  the  substance  of  the  net ;  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  meshes ;  al>- 
MM*  of  Icnots  ami  rags  from  the  selvages,  and  of  any  unpleasant  stiffness  from  the  &oe  generally. 
M,  B0MIM  or  Piece  Ifett,  to  which  the  same  observations  apply,  may  be  had  of  various  widths, 
frmn  I  to  I  yard.  Sd  and  Uh,  Tatting*  and  Pearls  only  differ  from  the  preceding  in  width ;  tatt< 
lap  vary  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  pearls  are  still  narrower :  both  are 
•Md  for  the  edging  of  nets.  5th,  Otued  Lacf,  or  Urling's  Lace,  u  a  quilling  net  figured,— having  a 
tiaeadlihe  appeanuiee  communicated  to  it  by  being  passed  rapidly  through  gas-flame,  by  whfeh 
the  flbroua  parts  are  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the  net :  it  is  merely  a  showy,  low-priced  sub- 
■tele  for-^tt.  Pillow  or  Thread  Lace,  the  only  legitimate  lace.  and.  taking  durability  into  ac- 
eeont,  perii^ps  the  ehei^test:  it  occurs  either  white  or  black.  7th,  SiOt  Net  u  either  in  quillhigs 
er  In  pieee,— 4he  latter,  when  toleraUy  undressed,  being  sometimes  called  tuUe :  in  each  the  meshes 
— gfat  to  be  free  from  gum  (with  whidi  it  is  stiffened),  the  selvages  free  from  rags,  and  the  teee 
frmn  knots  and  other  imperfections.  8th,  Blondes  occur  either  black  or  white ;  these  again  are 
^hev  real*  the  best  of  which  are  imported  from  France,  or  in  imitation :  each  kind  may  be  had 
flf  sov  width  below  i  yard  for  trimnungs,  and  of  greater  sizes  for  full-dress  garments.  Wh,  Veil* 
l>enld  be  perfectly  free  fh>m  stifltaess ;  and,  if  figured,  the  objects  should  be  neatly  finished ;  the 
MS  flne :  and,  when  intended  to  be  black,  not  oia  blueish  tinge.  In  selecting  hkoe.  nets,  or  veils, 
the  more  rapid  the  observation  the  better,  for,  the  longer  the  eye  is  engaged  on  the  meshes,  the 
km  capable  It  is  of  accurate  discrimination.— P^rMiw  on  Haberdashery,  p.  121. 

FoRSion  Lacb. — ^Themost  valuable  is  BrtMsri^,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are  delicate  flne- 
•BM,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety  of  design.  It  is  maoe  of  flax  grown  near  Hal  and  at  Rebecqne ; 
SBd  tile  spuming  is  pe^ormed  in  dwkened  rooms,  with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  ^pon  the 
«atk  throogh  a  small  aperture.  The  best  specimens  are  produced  by  the  houses  of  M  M.  Tardent- 
PMet«  and  Dncpetiauz  of  Brussels,  The  second  in  rank  is  Mechlin  /  but  sevoal  other  kinds  are 
llkawlss  distingiiished  for  great  richness  and  elegance. 

Lace  is  imported  from  France  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  duty,  almost 
whoOy  tn  an  illicit  manner,  the  charge  for  which  is  stated  to  be  only  from  5  to  lU  per  cent.  Much 
s(  this  snuggled  laoe,  however,  is  merely  British  lace  with  French  embroidery. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.    [Bill  of  Lading.] 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  substance  obtained  bv  burning  the  impurities  left  in  the  pre- 
elpitation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  collecting  the  particles  earned  off  and  deposited  in 
ue  form  of  soot.  The  finest  kind  is  procured  by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp 
which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  consumed.  Its  quality  depends  on 
Iti  lightness  and  Ailness  of  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the 
nanmeture  of  printers'  ink. 

LAMPREY,  a  cartilaginous  fish  iPetrompzon  maririHs)  resembling  an  eel, 
eommon  during  spring  and  summer  in  some  of  the  rivers  on  the  south  coast  of 
Encluidf  particularly  the  Severn,  which  it  ascends  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  several  of  the  Irish  and 
Seotiish  streams.    The  potted  lampreys  of  Worcester  are  in  high  estimation. 

LANCEWOOD,  the  timber  of  a  tree  (Ouatteriavirgata)  indij^enous  to  Jamaica, 
ud  which,  though  not  of  very  great  size,  is  highly  valued  from  its  exceeding  even 
■ih  in  lightness,  strength,  and  elasticity ;  hence,  it  is  admirably  calculated  for  shafts 
to  carriages,  handles  to  spears,  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  neither  so  close-grained 
nor  80  hiurd  as  box,  but  it  turns  well ;  in  colour  it  is  lighter  than  box. 

LAND-TAX  OR  C£^SS,  a  British  impost  on  rent,  which  became  a  permanent 
■oaree  of  revonne  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  superseding  the  occasional  sub- 
•idieo  of  the  feudal  government.  It  proceeded  on  valuations  of  the  rental  of  the 
kiagdom,  made  in  Scotland  in  1674,  and  in  England  in  1()9'2  ;  on  which  last  a  tax  of 
li.  a-ponnd  was  calculated  to  yield  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  £500,000.  These 
TahaUionB  have  ever  since  furnished  the  canons  of  assessment.  The  tax  was  granted 
by  parliament  from  year  to  year,  at  various  rates,  until  1798,  when  it  was  fixed 
penBanently  at  4s.  a-pound  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and  c.  60).  The  object  of  rendering 
the  tax  perpetual  was  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by  its  redemption  or  pur- 
diMe  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  various  provisions  were  made  for  this 
parpoM.  which,  however,  have  been  since  modified,  particularly  in  1811  and  1812, 
wfam  toe  management  was  transferred  from  special  commissioners  to  those  for 
the  titthin  of  taxes.  The  assessment  is  levied  under  the  authority  of  local  commis- 
rionen  ;  but  bv  a  late  act  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  58)  the  powers  relating  to  its  redemption 
•n  transferred  to  the  Treasury. 

We  poflsoss  no  very  recent  account  of  the  amount  redeemed  :  but  a  report  made 
by  the  commissioners  in  May  1828  states,  that  down  to  that  time  the  number 
or  wtAm  eflbcted  had  been  S593,  the  value  thereof  being  £1,438,513 ;  and  the  total 
amomit  of  tax  redeemed  thereby  could  not  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  £63,100 
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f>er  annum.  The  sum  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  jnr  1840  was,  in  Ed|^ 
and,  £1,145,082 ;  in  Scotland.  £36,201  ;  total.  £1,181,383.  In  the  last-mentioQeil 
country  the  tax  was  limited  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707  to  £48,000  (dednetiig 
all  expenses);  and  in  1798  it  was  fixed  at  £47,954,  Is. 2d. 

LANDWAITER,  a  custom-honse  officer,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  take  an  aoeoontif 
goods  imported. 
LAPIS  LAZULI.    [Azure  Stone.] 
LARCH.     [Pine.] 

LARD,  the  fat  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  of  the  pig.  When  properly  fM 
from  membranes  and  blood  by  being  picked,  kn<«uled  in  water,  meltea  ajid  stnined 
through  linen,  it  should  be  white,  pnltaceons,  in  thin  layers,  somewhat  to<^ 
without  smell,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melting  at  100**  Fahr.  It  is  to  be  kept  ii  i 
cool  drv  situation,  in  vessels  with  a  coyer,  luted  on  with  linen,  smcAred  with  wUteif 
egg  and  powdered  lime  ;  but  notwithstanding  oTery  precaution  it  at  length  beeosei 
rancid.  Lard  is  employed  in  the  formation  or  ointments,  plasters,  Imiments,  sod  fer 
other  medical  purposes.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  Waterford,  Unierick, 
and  other  places. 


generally  rato<l  higher.  The  last  of  herrings,  tar,  pitch, potash,  cod-fish,  meal,  Msp^ 
and  other  articles,  is  commonly  reckoned  at  1 2  barrels  (12  Ch.  1 1.,  38  Geo.  II  Lj  Ac); 
but  the  last  of  gunpowder  is  24  barrels  or  2400  lbs.  The  Prussian  ship-last  is  4000 
Prussian  lbs.  =  4124  lbs.  ayoird.    At  Dantzic  the  last  of  timber  is  80  eulMe  f«et. 

LASTING,  a  woollen  stuff  used  in  making  women's  shoes. 

LATHS  (Ger.  Latten),  long  thin  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  ibt  rafters  of  a  wiH 
or  roof  to  receive  the  plaster. 

LATTEN.  a  plate  or  sheet  of  iron,  tinned  over. 

LAUDANUM,  a  soporific  tincture  made  from  Opium. 

LAVENDER,  a  plaut  {Lavandula  spied)  yielding  the  well-known  oil  and  dis- 
tilled waters  which  Dear  its  name.  Both  of  these  are  obtained  in  greatest  p^0M^ 
tion  from  the  flower-spikes  which  have  been  gathered  in  dry  weauer  before  tbtj 
are  fully  expanded.  Lavender  is  extensivelycultivated  near  London,  partieubriy 
at  Park  Place,  near  Henley-on-Thames.  The  English  oil  is  preferable  to  tbl 
imported  from  the  Continent. 

LAWN,  a  fine  sort  of  cambric.  It  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  the 
best  is  imported  from  France. 

LAY-DAYS,  a  certain  number  of  days  during  which  a  merchant  is  entitled  U 
delay  a  vessel  in  loading  and  unloading.    [Appreiqutment.    Demurrage.] 

LAZARF)TTO,  a  name  ^ven  to  these  enclosed  buildings,  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports,  in  which  ships'  crews,  passengers,  and  goods  arriving  from  jdscei 
where  the  plague  is  known  to  prevail,  are  lodged  for  the  performance  of  QvAiiy- 

TINE. 

LEAD  (Fr.  Plomh.  Ger.  Biei.  It.  Piombo.  Du.  Lcod.  Por.  Chumbo,  Rw^ 
Swinciz.  Sp.  Plomo)^  a  soft  and  fioxible  metal,  of  a  pale  livid  gray  colour,  easily 
malleable,  but  slightly  tenacious  and  not  sonorous.  Sp.  gr.  11*35.  It  melts  at  61*2* 
Fahr., — a  much  lower  heat  than  affects  most  other  metals.  Exposed  in  the  open 
air,  it  soon  tarnishes  ;  but  the  oxidisement  never  proceeds  far.  WaAer  when  pore 
doQ9  not  act  upon  it,  though  it  greatly  facilitates  the  infiuence  of  the  external  sir. 

The  lead  mines  of  Britain  are  of  great  importance  ;  and  those  of  Derbyshire  aie 
said  to  have  been  wrou/^ht  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  most  productiTe  tt 
present  are  situated  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbydon, 
Flintshire,  Snaficld  in  Man,  and  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  The  metal  is  rare  is 
Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  British  mines  is  obtained  from  the 
sulphuret  called  gaiena,  in  which  lead  is  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  the  pn>- 
portion  of  86  parts  of  metal  to  14  of  sulphur.  The  ore,  after  having  been  waawd 
and  picked,  is  roasted  in  order  to  disengage  the  sulphur  ;  then  mixed  with  toflt 
it  is  placed  in  the  smelting  furnace.  When  tapped  from  this  it  runs  down  a  stni^ 
channel  technically  called  the  sow,  from  which  branch  off  on  each  side  wsie 
smaller  channels  named  pi<js ;  in  these  it  cools,  and  from  them  receives  the  sjV^* 
lation  of  pifl  lead. 

Lead  is  of  common  and  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  Alloyed  with  tin,  in  diffefest 
proportions,  it  forms  solder  and  pewter ;  and  with  antimony  it  constitutes  fyprsv'''- 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  massicot,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale  yellow  eoloar : 
Uiharge,  also  a  senu-crystalline  protoxide,  obtained  in  separating  silyer  from  hsd 
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Boten  largely  into  the  composition  of  flint-glass ;  minium,  or  red  lead,  % 
ude»  extenaiTely  aaed  as  a  paint,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  flint- 
Ihe  carbonate  of  lead,  or  wnite  lead,  is  a  dense  white  powder,  commonly 
fed  as  a  pi^ent ;  the  chromate  of  lead,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  is  also 
ued  as  a  pigment ;  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  called  itugar  qf  lead,  is  employed 
rioos  purposes. 

pare  metal  is  used  for  numerous  machines  and  utensils  ;  but  its  chief  employ- 
a  in  the  form  of  sheets,  pipes,  and  shot.  Sheet-lead  is  melted  and  cast ;  the 
en  of  the  sheets  being  frequently  reduced  by  means  of  heavy  rollers  worked 
ftm-power.  The  sheet  is  ox  different  thicknesses,  but  always  weighs  9  cwt., 
b  itfl  length  and  breadth  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
skness.  In  trade,  the  sheets  are  described  as  bemg  of  so  many  pounds  weight 
mperficial  square  foot.  Lead  pipes  are  sometimes  made  in  a  rough  way  oy 
\g  sheet-lead  orer  a  mandrel,  and  soldering  the  edges  together ;  but  more 
mW  by  casting  the  pipe  in  an  iron  cylinder,  having  a  concentric  iron  rod  or 
kodf  afterwards  drawing  the  pipe  through  a  succession  of  holes  in  steel  plates, 
ahing  gradually  in  diameter,  whereby  the  pipe  is  lengthened,  while  its  sub- 
is  rednced  ;  and  the  machinery  employed  for  this  process  is  now  so  perfect, 
t  fkolty  pipe  is  rarely  met  with.  Lead  shot  is  prepared  by  pouring 
L  lead,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  through  a  colander,  or  perforated  plate,  placed 
I  top  cf  a  high  tower,  from  whence  the  globules  descend  into  a  tub  of  water 
»  floor:  the  shot  thus  made  is  of  various  sizes,  but  it  is  afterwards  sorted 
us  of  a  series  of  sieves,  having  meshes  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  so  considerable,  that  there  is  a 
r  surplus  for  exportation.  Mr  Brando  estimates  the  smelted  lead  annually 
Bdby  the  British  mines  at  48,000  tons,  which,  at  £19, 10s.  a-ton,  the  present  price 
lead,  would  make  the  produce  worth  £936,000.  Little  dependence,  however, 
I  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  such  estimates,  as  the  individuals  by  whom 
ff  the  most  productive  of  our  mines  are  worked,  studiously  conceal  the  amount 
tal  which  thov  raise.  Nor  is  much  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
K-house  records,  as  the  extent  of  our  exports  is,  in  a  great  degree,  governed 
k  oomparative  productiveness  of  forei|p  mines,  and  particularly  by  those  of 
in  tne  province  of  Granada  in  Spain,  the  working  of  which  is  liable  to 
srable  fluctuation.  In  ordinary  years,  the  produce  of  the  latter  may  be 
at  20,000  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  arc  sent  to  France,  while  from  1500  to 
ons  are  brought  to  this  country,  from  whence  a«ain,  however,  it  is  almost 
f  re-exported.  The  ordinary  exports  of  British  lead  amount  annually  to 
15,000  tons,  four-fifths  of  wmch  consist  of  pi^  and  rolled  lead  and  shot,  the 
iider  being  white  and  red  lead  and  litharge  :  it  is  chiefly  sent  to  India,  the 
eS)  Russia,  Germany^  Holland,  and  Brazil. 

re  are  many  lead  mmcs  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of 
uiy ;  they  are  also  worked,  though  not  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  Unitea  States, 
pally  in  Missouri. 

fodder  of  lead  at  London  and  Hull  is  lOl  cwt. ;  at  Newcastle,  21  cwt. ;  at  Chester,  20  cwt ; 
kton,  22  cwt. :  at  Derby.  22i  cwt.  The  cwt.  of  load  at  Uull  and  Chester  is  120  lbs.  The 
toad  ore  of  9  dbhcs  =  3  cwt.  nearly. 

AD,  BLACK-    [Plumbago.] 

AlGUE,  an  itinerary  measure,  reckoned  in  this  country  at  3  geographical  or 
111  miles,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  very  nearly 
iknt  to  6076  yards.  3,0  statute  miles,  or  5*5,5.5  French  kilometres.  The  same 
xe  IB  generally  used  by  foreign  nations  for  nautical  purposes.  A  variety  of  other 
m  are  used  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  where  they  are  the  cause 
eh  confusion.  An  account  oi  the  leagues  used  in  foreign  states  will  be  found 
the  heads  of  those  states  respectively. 
AKAGE,  an  allowance  made  for  waste  or  loss  of  liquors. 
ASE.   jriNTEEEST,  Compound,  and  Annuities.] 

ATHEK  (Fr.  Cuir.  Ger.  Leder)  consists  of  the  dressed  skins  of  animals, 
uiyerting  skins  into  leather,  different  processes  are  followed,  according  to 
Dafcnre  and  the  kind  of  article  requirea  ;  as  tannina.  or  causing  them,  after 
tned  firom  impurities,  to  unite  with  astringent  vegetable  matter,  by  which  they 
ndered  no  longer  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a 
measure  impervious  to  it ;  tawing  or  soaking  them  in  alum  and  other  salts, 
iome  animal  substance  ;  and  currying  or  be^earing  them  with  oil  to  render 
ftther  soft  and  completely  impervious  to  water.  Tnese  processes  are  often 
med  on  the  same  skin,  by  whicn  the  leather  is  fitted  for  different  purposes.  The 
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thick  hides,  of  which  the  loles  of  shoca  are  made,  are  merely  taUMd 
tbia  0066  used  fur  glove  leather  and  morocco,  are  tawed,  except  when  i 
be  dyed,  when  they  also  receire  a  slight  tanning  in  an  infuaion  of  hub 
for  tne  apper  leather  of  boots  and  shoea  is  both  tanned  and  cniried,  audi 
leather  is  nrat  tawed  and  afterwards  tanned. 

The  leather  manufacture  in  this  country  is  one  of  very  great  importai 
have  not  at  present  any  means  of  ascertaining  its  amount,  the  excue-da 
levied  havioK  been  repealed  in  the  year  1B30.  As  at  thai  time,  he 
quantity  of  unwrought  leather  produced  in  En|dand  and  Scotland  ' 
6U,iH)0,0(X)  lbs.,  we  mav  estimate  tne  present  annuu  production  of  the  U; 
dom  at  from  8(),000,liOb  to  85,UU0,000  Ibs^  and  its  value  at  about  £5^ 
aggregate  value  of  the  leather  goods  is  estimated  by  some  at  three  tiB 
others  at  four  times  that  of  the  raw  material.making  the  amount  ^  the  m 
on  the  former  supposition,  £16^500,000,  on  the  latter,  £22,000,000.  The 
her  of  persons  emplorcd  in  all  the  branches,  including  tanners,  cm 
makers,  glovers,  Nuldlers,  &e.,  is  computed  at  from  250,000  to  900,000. 

The  exportii,  though  not  considerable,  are  rather  on  the  increaw  ;  H 
wrought  and  unwrought,  annually  shipped,  amounts  to  nearly  2,500/M)0 
declared  value  of  £;^,000,  besides  saddlery  and  harness  to  the  tbIub 
These  exports  are  almost  wholly  to  the  colonies,  especially  India,  the  V 
and  the  Cnited  States. 

In  IBJl,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  doty  of  3d.  a-pound,  which  t 
on  leather,  amounted  to  £tt00,282.  In  1822,  the  rate  was  reduced  one 
owing  to  the  greater  stimulus  given  to  consumption  by  this  reduction,  1 
suffered  oulv  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth, — the  lower  duty  having  piod 
average  of  the  seven  foUoii^ing  years,  which  elapsed  before  it  was  entire 
no  lesi«  than  £407,814.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  thi 
productive  duty  were,  that  it  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  falling  n 
portionato  pressure  upon  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  the  excise  i 
uuder  wliich  the  manuCiicture  was  placed,  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  in 
of  the  quality. 

LEDliEll,  in  book-keeping,  the  principal  record  of  a  merchant's  ti 
It  is  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  the  debt  or  property  belonging  to  cad 
or  account  respectively. 

Accordine  to  I)r  Kelly,  "  the  name  of  thli  book,  in  the  Ttallan  and  other  soathen 
Eimtpe.  »ta;iiiHi-<  the  motttT-bt'ok ,-  in  French  and  Dutch,  the  grtat  t/ook,-  and  tai 
othiT  iiortlivrn  lanfuat^t*^*  the  hitul  t-ook.  The  derivatiunt  given  of  Mgcr  In  oar 
tionar{c>  are  fanciful  and  contradiinorv.  Accurdinic  to  Railey,  it  come:*  from  theLati 
in  father ;  :ind  Dr  John:u>n  says  it  is  derived  fniin  tne  Dutch' verb  IfOfffr  (a  tynocrap 
In^Kti),  to  lie  or  remain  in  a  place.  The  word  it  perhap«i  derived  ^rom  xhiilitgerb 
i  -liilal  tinted  f->r  tiie  puri>OM^  uf  reoonling  the  r«nt»,  tenictt,  and  dutictof  tenants,  wl 
/..jMNtVi." — (U<h'kkteping:  Introd.  p.  viL) 

L K ECU  ( Fr.  Stingtue.  Ger.  RhttigeDy  a  fat,  slimy, annulose. parasitic  ^ 
ffnifiiija^  Saviin»y\  nonerally  inhiibitiiig  stagnant  waters,  celebrated  for 
*u<i'  ill  cases  requiring;  Kx*al  blood-lotting.  Twospcries  have  been  chiefl 
for  this  purpose  :  The  Gorman  or  iiray  leet-h  (.S.  medic'matis\  a  native 
Kiiro(>e.  tiaviiig  a  deep  green  boily,  marked  %vith  nx  longitudinal  iron-colo 
prott  v  clear,  and  t>notted  with  black  points  ;  its  belly  greenish,  spotted^  ai 
withl)Iack  ;  and  tne  soifmonts  of  the  bodv  rough  l^rom  granular  emim 
Hungarian  or  green  Ii.'och  (N.  ojfinnalis).  found  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  hai 
green,  or  linht  blackish  green  body,  the  back  being  marked  with  six^  ir 
bands,  s}H>ttod  at  thoir  middle  portion  and  edge  ;  the  belly,  yellowuih  gn 
«;».)/<.  but  broadly  bordonnl  with  black  ;  and  the  segments  of  the  bodv  v( 
ot  this  kind  there  are  three  varieties.  One  German  leech  is  deemed  e< 
two  Hungarian  loi'ohos.  Those  animals  attain  maturity  in  from  5  to  8 
mav  live  twenty.  Thev  are  generally  cau;rht  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  per 
in  tlie  shallow  waters  during  spring,  when  they  adhere  to  his  naked  le; 
nier,  when  they  retire  to  doeiwr  waters,  they  arc  usually  entangled  by 
raft  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes. 

As  leeches  are  now  scarce  in  Western  Europe,  nearly  all  our  supplies 
Hamburg  dealers,  who  pnvure  them  from  the  Ukraine.  "  Having  ea 
the  lakes  of  Silesia,  Ronomia,  and  other  more  frequented  parts  of  ] 
buyers  arc  now  rolling  gradually  and  implacably  eastward,  carrying 
desolation  among  the  K'cches  in  their  course — sweeping  all  before  them,  l 
have  got  as  far  as  Poltava,  the  pools  and  swamps  about  which  are  yie 
great  captures"  {Bremtter^a  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  408  ;  1839).    They  an 
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imported  in  bw,  bnt  more  nsoftlly  in  snuill  barrels,  each  holding  about  2000,  the 
bead  being  made  o(  stoat  canrasa  to  admit  the  air.    Many  sicken  and  die  on  the 


ioarney  fxom  the  place  of  capture,  especially  daring  warm  weather.  Bir  Pereira, 
■  his  Materia  Medica,  states  that  tne  best  Teasels  for  preserving  these  animals 
ire  nn^laied  brewn  pans  or  wooden  tubs ;  the  leaden  glazing  being  supposed  i^jo- 
rioos*  These  pans  snould  be  very  little  more  than  halt-filled  with  soft  water.  In 
rary  hot  weather^  when  the  water  becomes  discoloured,  it  should  be  changed  ererv 
Imt  ;  otherwise,  in  summer  every  four  or  five  days,  and  in  winter  once  a-montn 
isMUeved  by  large  dealers  to  be  sufficient.  The  consumption  of  leeches  is  enor- 
■oua.  Some  yean  ago  it  was  stated  that  four  principal  dealers  in  London  im- 
Mrted«  on  an  average,  no  fewer  than  600,000  monthly. 

LEGHORN.    [TuBCAifY.] 

LEMONS  (Fr.  ^morw.  Ger.Limonem.  It  Limonu  Por.XtmoM.  Sp.  Ztmon««), 
bt  frnit  of  a  tree  of  the  citron  or  orange  family  iCitrut  limonum\  a  native  of 
EMtem  Aaia,  from  whence  it  has  spread  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
BL  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  its  juice  is  analogous  to  that  of 
klM  orange^  from  which  it  only  diners  in  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  sugar. 
Hw  ouantity  of  the  former  is  very  great  (Citric  acid),  and,  being  an  approved 
ipooifle  in  the  prevention  and  euro  of  scurvy,  a  powerftil  and  agreeable  antiseptic, 
m  well  as  an  ingredient  in  punch  and  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks,  it  forms, 
b  an  expressed  state,  an  important  article  of  trade,  especially  in  Italy :  being  liable 
leteBient,  it  is,  when  exported  in  this  condition,  secured  in  bottles,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  atnufcam  of  oil.  The  rind  is  a  bitter  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  employed  in 
llOBftehio  tinctoree.  and  for  preserves  and  liqueurs  ;  it  also  yields  an  essential  oil, 
vUoh  18  much  nsea  in  perfumery.  For  these  nurposes,  lemons  are  largely  con- 
wned  in  this  country ;  the  best  aro  brought  from  Spain,  but  they  aro  likewise 
tauMrted  from  other^aces,  particularly  Portugal  and  the  Azores. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY,  oe  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY,  is  simply  a  deed 
anthoriwng  some  person  to  act  for  the  granter  in  any  matter  which  he  has  the 
ifl^  of  eitner  transacting  himself  or  delegating  to  another.  It  applies  as  well  to 
real  aa  to  personal  property,  but  in  its  former  capacity  (in  which,  m  Scotland,  it  is 
eaUed  a  procaratory)  it  is  connected  with  a  complicated  system  foreign  to  the  pro- 
MBl  won.  The  powers  usually  conveyed  by  the  ordinary  letter  aro  to  collect 
debts,  transfer  stock,  sell  commodities,  invest  money,  receive  dividends,  or  similar 
Miposes.  A  puro  letter  of  attorney  to  servo  the  objects  for  which  such  a  document 
m  Intended  is  revocable,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  transfer  or  assignment,  and  does 
BOt  merely  authorize  the  attorney  to  act  for  the  granter,  but  puts  him  in  his  place 
U.^.  where  a  party  gets  authority  to  collect  accounts,  as  a  consideration  for  money 
aidraneed),  the  authority  is  irrevocable.  A  person  holding  a  letter  of  attorney 
Minneute  his  principal  solely  through  that  authority,  and  both  he  and  third  parties 
limited  to  its  terms,  and  responsible  when  they  are  exceeded.  There  is  thus 
room  for  those  disputes  regarain^^  the  powers  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 

et,  which  occur  in  the  case  of  prmoipal  and  agent.  The  power,  however,  may 
be  dther  apecial  as  to  particular  transactions,  or  general  as  to  all  a  party's  pro- 
prietory anairs;  and  it  may  or  may  not  include  a  factorship  or  agency,  the  terms 
of  which  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  those  branches. 
[Facxob.  Pkinqpal  and  Agent.]  A  person  acting  under  power  of  attorney 
BNiat  do  80  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  not  in  his  own.  A  letter,  unless  it 
Dontain  an  assignment,  falls  on  the  death  of  the  principal.  If  not  so  terminated 
Br  reroked,  the  power  exists  till  its  purpose  is  rulfilled,  and  if  clearly  expressed, 
Mrin  anthorize  tne  subsidiary  procedure  necessary  to  bring  about  the  mam  end ; 
lima  a  letter  to  sue  for.  receive,  and  recover  a  debt  authorizes  the  attorney  to  arrest 
Ifae  debtor. — (Comf^  Digest :  Atiorrtey,  c.  Foley  on  PrincipcU  and  Agent,  p. 
180-19-2.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  from  one  mercantile  correspondent  to  another. 
reqoesting  him  to  advance  money  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  or  a  third 
party  named.  The  letter  should  also  describe  the  manner  in  which  tne  money  is 
lo  be  reimbarsed,  and  the  nature  of  the  voucher  to  be  taken  for  it.  The  granting 
qC  loeh  a  letter  is  generelly  announced  in  course  of  post  to  the  correspondent ;  a 
daiiUflate  of  it  being  sent  at  same  time,  and  the  signature  of  the  party  in  whose 
hiTQur  the  credit  is  established,  or  a  description  of  him,  in  case  the  document 
dhoold&ll into  improper  hands. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE,  in  their  original  acceptation,  mean  a  warrant  by 
a  iOTereign,  authorizing  a  subject  who  has  received  iinury  tVom  any  inhabitants  of 
another  state  to  make  reprisals  on  that  state.    In  this  acceptation,  the  isaning 
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letters  of  marqne  does  not  necessarily  aooompftn  j  a  declaration  of  war ;  indeed  it 
would  appear  to  bo  a  measure  of  retaliation,  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  af^greaaon 
on  the  other  side  is  not  sufficiently  extensiTo  or  public  to  call  for  national  boslilittei. 
Thus,  the  4  Hen.  V.  c.  7,  provides  for  the  granting  of  letters  to  those  irho  are 
aggrieved  by  foreigners  during  time  of  truce.  This  species  of  warrant  has,  bov- 
ever,  been  long  in  disuse  ;  ana  letters  of  marque  have  of  late  been  granted  in  con* 
formity  with  tne  provisions  of  acts  for  manning  the  navy^  and  are  virtually  «m- 
missions  to  privateers.  They  have  two  advantages,  Ist^  They  authoriae  privits 
vessels  to  fight  with  enemies  without  becoming  liable  to  a  charge  of  piracy;  sad, 
2icUyt  They  preserve  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews,  the  jnrizeB  made  by  ^rivateen, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  crown.  For  the  conditions  under  which  ktten 
of  maroue  have  thus  been  in  use  to  be  granted,  see  45  Greo.  III.  e.  72,  §  9-15. 

LETTUCE,  a  well-known  succulent  vegetable  {Laeiuoa  aadva),  used  as  a  salsd. 
After  its  flower-stem  shoots,  it  abounds  with  a  milky  jnioe,  poiwoimng  sopoiififl 
powers,  and  which,  in  the  strong-scented  wild  lettuce  (Z.  viroia),  is  so  abiuidait 
that  it  nas  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  laudanum  and  opium. 

LEVANTINE,  a  stout,  close-made,  twilled,  silken  fiabrie,  now  little  used. 

LIABILITIES,  a  term  applied  in  a  comprehensive  seiiBe  to  ail  the  pecmiitfy 
obligations  of  an  individual  or  company. 

LIBRA,  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  name  for  a  pound  in  weight ;  abo  s 
Spanish  money  of  account,  varying  in  different  provinces. 

LICENSE,  an  official  j^nt  of  permission.  Licenses  are  required  in  tbii 
country  for  prosecuting  various  trades  and  professions^  as  nawnbroldiu;,  appraisiiv, 
officiating  as  auctioneer,  banking,  dealing  m  plate,  distilling  spirits,  beer-orewing^ 
malting,  dealing  in  wine,  spirits,  beer,  cider,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  for  the  makiif 
of  ^lass,  soap,  and  other  commodities,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  ender 
their  appropriate  heads.  These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Boards  of  Exdn  isd 
Stamps.  Licenses  are  also  required  for  certain  kinds  en  vessels,  luggers,  and  boats, 
under  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  Smuggling. 

LIEN  OR  RETENTION  is  a  right  which  the  Uw  sives  to  individuals  in  eoteii 
situations,  to  retain  property  of  another  which  may  be  in  their  custody,  until  cv* 
tain  claims  of  the  custouier  against  the  proprietor  be  satisfied.  To  constitute  Ufa, 
the  possession  must  have  been  legally  outained  for  the  purpose  out  of  wfaidi  the 
claim  of  lien  arises,  and  must  not  be  the  result  of  force,  fraud,  or  accident  Tlw 
possession  must  be  actual,  either  through  the  creditor  or  one  of  his  agents.  Ueu 
are  of  two  kinds,  special  and  general.  The  former  is  the  simple  retention  of  the 
property,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  contract,  implying  payment  oa  the 
one  Mde  and  delivery  on  the  other, — the  delivery  being  delayed  until  the  payaieit 
is  made.  Persons  bestowing  labour  or  skill  in  improving  the  value  of  any  mofe- 
able,  have  generally  a  lien  over  it ;  as,  a  miller,  a  diipwright,  a  tailor,  a  djer,  a 
bleacher,— each  on  the  commodity  passing  through  his  hands.  Carriers  and  sl^ 
owners  have  a  lien  for  the  property  they  convey  ;  but  there  is  none  for  dead-frdpt 
or  demurrage,  unless  it  be  stipulated  for.  There  appears  to  be  no  lien  on  a  pah 
senj^er  or  the  clothes  he  wears,  though  there  may  be  on  his  luggage.  Innkeepfn 
ana  stablers,  being  under  an  obligation  to  receive  guests  axia  tneir  cattle,  ire 
said  to  be  provided  by  the  law  with  this  efficacious  remedy  as  a  counterpart  of 
their  obligation.  Livery  stablers  and  agisters  (or  persons  affording  pasture  to 
cattle  at  so  much  per  week)  have  no  such  lien  in  England  ;  in  Scotland,  howerer. 
a  different  doctrine  seems  to  bo  held,  that  "  the  lien  would  be  given  on  the  broad 
principle,  that  it  is  the  resulting  security  for  the  wtio  contraria  in  ^  cases" 
XlieWs  Com,  II.  104).  A  special  lien  is  easily  created  by  the  usage  of  trade,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  stipulated  as  an  article  in  a  contract. 

General  Lien  is  of  a  more  com]>licated  description,  being  the  right  to  retain  for 
a  general  balance  arising  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  transactions.  An  expreai 
contract,  or  a  contract  to  be  clearly  implied  firom  the  previous  dealings  of  the  pir> 
ties,  or  a  distinct  course  of  commercial  usage,  is  required  to  constitote  such  a  uei. 
"  To  establish  a  general  lien  on  the  ground  of  usage,  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence 
must  be  adduced  of  ancient,  numerous,  and  important  instances,  in  which  Uie  rifjA 
has  been  exercised.  When  the  usage  is  general,  and  prevails  to  such  an  extoit 
that  all  parties  contracting  may  bo  supposed  conusant  of  it,  they  will,  of  neeessitj» 
be  bound  by  the  custom :  tor  the  usage  of  trade  amounts  to  oidence  of  contrsct; 
and  where  such  usage  is  general,  and  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  its  being  commonly  known,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  par^ 
ties  contracted  with  reference  t^  it"  {Crossj  15).  It  would  appear  that  the 
usage  of  a  district  may  have  the  efiect  of  at  least  excluding  a  qpecies  cf  lien,  ao- 
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know1ed|c«d  by  the  law  to  hold  good  in  places  where  it  is  practised.  A  law-afcnt 
or  attorney  has  a  general  lien  on  the  papers  of  his  client  couiin^^  into  his  hantU  in 
the  proper  course  of  his  business.  Cahco-priuters,  dyers,  and  \vharfin/;urs  have 
a  i^neral  lien  in  their  respective  trades,— fullers  have  not  (tht»ugh  they  are  naid  to 
have  snch  a  ri^t  in  the  city  of  Exeter  by  ancient  usa^e,  Crtm^  .'Ul-'J).  A  factor 
has  a  general  ken  on  the  goods  in  his  possession,  for  the  gi>noml  balance  on  tlie  whule 
of  the  charges  he  is  entitled  to  in  the  course  of  his  factorage,  i  f  ho  shall  have  become 
iecnrity  for  his  princii»al  with  his  consent,  and  has  been  comiielled  to  pay  the 
■am,  it  is  part  orthe  balance  on  wliich  he  has  a  lien.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  lien  may  be  defeated  by  the  property  being  deposited  with  the  factor  for  a 
•pecifio  porpoee,  for  which  he  is  bound  to  hold  it  if  he  take  possession  of  it,— as, 
where  goods  were  placed  in  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  creditor  (Weymouth  v.  Boyer,  1  Ve», 
Jwi.  416).  A  general  lien  is  held  bv  packers,  when  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
fketors,  and  by  insurance-brokers.  There  is  a  general  lien  in  favour  of  bankers 
— on  bills  deposited  with  them  for  a  general  account,  but  not  on  those  depiisited 
for  a  specific  purpose,  or  on  deods  casually  left  in  their  offices,  after  a  refusal  to 
advance  money  on  them. 

Persons  in  the  situation  of  being  entitled  to  a  lien  lose  it  by  relinquishing  pos- 
session of  the  property  from  which  they  derive  it.  A  factor  in  a  foreign  country, 
however^  who  has  purchased  goods  for  his  principal  on  his  own  credit,  is  entitled  to 
stop  them  in  transitu  after  hhipmeut  to  nim  ;  and  where  the  creditor  deposits 
the  subject  with  a  third  person,  apprizing  him  of  the  lien,  and  appointing  him  to 
keep  possession  as  his  servant,  the  lien  is  not  parted  with.  {Montague  on  Lien. 
Paiep  on  Principal  and  Agent,  127-153.    CVots  on  Lien,) 

LIGHTER,  a  small  vessel  used  for  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a  ship  in  lading 
or  unlading.    Lighterage  is  the  expenses  attendant  uiK>n  the  operation. 

LIGHTlIOUbE,  an  edifice  constructed  near  the  seacoast,  in  which  lights  are 
exhibited  for  the  guidance  of  ships.  Anciently  this  purpose  was  served  by  fire- 
towers,  where  also  sacrifices  wero  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  mariners.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  lighthouses  was  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  erected  B.  C. 
2B3 ;  its  height  is  stated,  though  probably  with  much  exaggeration,  to  have  been 
400  feet ;  and  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable in  modem  times  are,  the  Tour  tie  (-ordouan.  erected  in  1 G 1 1 ,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Girondc  in  l<>ance,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be  IKUfeet ;  i\ie  Eddystoney 
a  circnlar  tower,  constructed  (1756-59),  on  a  rock  distant  4  leagues  S.'W^  from 
Plymouth  Sound  ;  it  sweeps  up  with  a  gentle  curve  to  the  height  of  }K)^  feet  ;  and 
its  ntility,  beauty,  strengto,  and  originalitv,  have  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  en- 
mneer,  John  Smeaton  :  and  the  Bell  Rock,  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tay  in 
Scotland,  on  tho  model  of  the  I'Mdystone,  by  Mr  Stevenson  (lUTJ) ;  its  height  is 
113  feet  above  low  water,  liesides  lighthouses,  there  are  in  many  places,  espe<>ially 
in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  **  fioating  Tights "  attached  to  vessels  moored  in  certain 
positions,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  shoals  or  sunken  rocks. 

The  lights  on  our  coasts  generally  consist  of  argand  burners,  placed  on  the  foci 
of  parabolic  refiectors  made  of  silver  strengthenea  with  copper;  the  reflectors  being 
arranged,  and  the  lights  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  that  tuose  on  the  same  line  of 
coast  should  have  some  essential  distinction :  thus,  some  of  them  are  revolving 
or  intermittent,  many  are  fixed,  others  are  placed  one  above  another  ;  some  flasH 
once  every  five  seconds,  and  not  a  few  become  alternately  red  and  white.  The 
whole  are  divided  into  *'  harbour  lights  "  and  "  general  lights."  Many  of  the  latter 
were  formerly  private  property,  but  they  are  now  almost  all  vested  in  public  boards, 
one  of  which,  called  tho  1  rinitv  House,  possesses  besides  a  controlling  power  over 
all  the  marine  beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

ITie  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Stroud  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1515  for  regiilatiui^  pilots,  erecting  lighthouses  and  Deacons,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  navigation.  It  possesses  an  elegant  hall  in  London  near  the  Tower ; 
and  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty-one  elder 
Iwethren,  most  of  them  persons  of  distinction  :  and  there  are,  besides,  numerous 
infinior  members  termed  younger  brethren.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  in  re- 
gard to  lights  and  other  seamarks  are  at  present  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1836, 
6& 7  Wm.  IV.  c.  79.  This  art  invested  them  for  the  first  time  with  the  su|>ervijion 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  lights  ;  and  likewise  provided  for  their  purchasing  the 
noperty  of  certain  others,  then  in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  number  of 
Bnglish  general  lights  under  their  immediate  management  is  74.  including  20 
flodng  hghts.    In  1&38,  the  gross  amount  of  dues  levied  for  lighthouses,  vested 
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in  them  prior  to  th«  act  of  1836,  wm  £119,190 ;  for  those  trtnsferred  to  than 
under  that  act,  £49,810 ;  and  for  bnoys  and  beacons,  £13,141  ;  totai,  £182,141 ; 
yielding,  after  paying  charges,  a  enrplus  of  £55.005 ;  of  which  £32,562,  arinsf 
from  lights  hela  by  them  berore  1836.  was  applicable  to  the  relief  of  poor  seaiMB, 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  charitable  pnipMes,  and  £22,443  to  the  account  f« 
private  lights  since  transferred  to  them  {Par,  Paper ^  1840,  No.  862).  The  enly 
private  lighthouses  not  yet  made  over  to  the  Trinity  House  are  those  of  the  Skaiin, 
Spurn  Point,  and  Tynemouth. 

In  Scotland,  the  Lghts  are  under  the  management  of  the  **  Comaiisaoiien  ftr 
Northern  Lights," — a  corporation  (38  Geo.  111.  o.  58)  consisting  of  the  Lord  Ai- 
Tocato,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  twenty-three  municipal  officers.  Their  warngm 
are  gratuitous.  The  number  under  their  charge  is  27;  and  the  net  amonnt  of  dsM 
levied  in  1839  was  £42^55,  apphcable,  after  paying  charges,  to  the  erection  of  neir 
works.  They  are.  besides,  vested  by  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  iV.  c  79,  with  agenenl 
charge  of  the  local  or  harbour  lights. 

In  Ireland,  the  lights  are  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation  (52  Geo.III.ei 
115),  for  improving  and  extendinjg  the  Port  of  Dublin,  a  body  consisting  of  the  Lori 
Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs  of  Dublm,  three  Aldermen  chosen  by  the  Board  of  A)te<- 
men,  and  seventeen  other  individuals  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  ad  cf 
incorporation,  but  who  have  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacandea.  The  munbercf 
public  lights  possessed  by  them  is  29,  besides  lb  harbour-lighthonses,  incl«lii|^ 
5  for  which  no  rates  are  exacted  ;  their  gross  revenue  in  1832  waa  £42,061.  Tbi 
corporation  has  likewise  a  general  char^  of  all  the  other  local  lights. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Boards  must  give  six  months'  notice  to  ue  Trinity  Hooi 
before  erecting  any  new  lighthouses,  or  making  any  alterations  on  those  alrai^ 
erected :  notice  of  any  changes  must  be  likewise  given  to  the  pnblic  throofh  tM 
Gazette  and  other  newspapers  (§  46).  In  the  event  of  any  difference  between  thi 
Trinity  House  and  the  other  Boards,  the  latter  may  appeal  to  the  ^een  in  CooadL 

Wo  have  no  recent  accounts  of  the  local  lights  ;  but,  including  the  16  Irish  htf- 
hour-lights  already  noticed,  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  tafai  li 
95  ;  making  the  total  of  pnblic  and  local  lights  on  the  &itiah  and  Irish  eositi 
about  225. 

The  rates  of  duty  levied  on  vessels  passing  within  certain  limits  Taiy  i^reifiy  ii 
respect  to  different  lights  :  for  some  of  the  English  ones,  only  ^.  per  ton  u  chsrji^ 
on  British,  and  Ad.  per  ton  on  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers  with  wbomvt 
have  no  trcaties'of  reciprocity ;  while  for  otners,  the  charges  are  as  high  as  li 
and  2d.  per  ton  on  British  ana  unnrivileged  foreign  ships  respectively.  In  Sect- 
land,  the  charge  on  coasting  vessels  (not  wholly  in  ballast)  is  ^d.  per  ton  for  eick 
time  of  passing  every  lighthouse,  or  deriving  oenefit  thereby,  exoept  tittt  on  tki 
Bell  Rock,  for  which  Id.  per  ton  is  chargeable ;  on  British  remels  on  foreifi 
voyages,  Id.  and  2d.  per  ton  arc  respectively  payable  for  these  lights ;  nnprivik^l 
foreign  vessels  pay  double  rates  (6  40).  In  Ireland,  the  charge  is  |d.  per  tea  w 
each  light,  except  on  vessels  wholly  in  ballast  and  vrithout  passengers,  which  nt 
exempted  ;  double  rates  are  payable  for  unprivileged  foreign  vessels. 

LIGNUM  VITiE.    [Guaiacum.] 

LIME,  the  protoxide  of  calcium,  is  found  abnndantly  in  most  countries,  io  ft 

combined  state  with  other  substances,  particularly  in  limestone,  chalk,  and  marbki 

which  are  carbonates  of  lime.  The  common  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by  the  proeesi 

of  burning,  in  which  limestone,  mixed  with  coal  or  charcoal,  is  exposed  to  ft 

strong  heat ;  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  product,  eaOed 

guxck-Vtmey  is  the  substance  in  a  state  of  purity.    It  is  white,  or  of  a  pale  giaj 

tint,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  alkahiie.     When  water  h 

poured  upon  quick-lime  it  heats,  cracks,  swells,  and  a  bulky  white  powder  is  o^ 

tained,  called  slaked  lime.    The  limpid,  colourless  fiuid,  called  Ume-ftaier,  nsed  n 

an  antacid,  is  prepared  hj  mixing  powdered  lime  vrith  warm  water ;  and  wfaiA 

is  termed  milk  or  cream  of  hme^  is  merel}r  slaked  lime  diffused  through  lime-water. 

Lime  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  tms  country  as  a  manure,  and  as  an  ingziH 

dient  in  mortar.  In  several  metallurgic  processes  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  andpoweifd 

fiux  :  it  is  also  employed  extensively  in  soap-making,  leather-drossing,  dyeing,  aaA 

medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes  in  common  life  and  the  arts. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c.  110,  limo  and  limestone  may  be  shipped  and  landed  ooMtwbe  wiAoot  UJ 
customs  document  whatever. 

LIME,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  iC%tnis  limetta)  which  grows  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Fruee^ 
and  East  and  West  Indies.  In  appearance  and  natural  qualities  it  rnembks  the 
lemon,  differing  only  in  being  smaller,  and  nearly  ronnd,  wiUi  a  smooth  rind*  aai 
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the  pulp  not  haTing  inch  a  sharp  and  powerful  acid,  bat  bein^,  on  the  contrary, 
kt  and  iudlitly  bitter.  The  flavour  of  the  lime  is,  howeYor,  reckoned  superior  to 
lat  of  the lemoD.  It  is  used  for  punch,  sherbet,  and  other  liquors. 
LIM£,  Oft  LINDEN,  a  timber  tree  {Ttiia  Europaa),  of  which  there  are  seToral 
krieties ;  the  most  raluable  being  the  **  common  lime,"  a  lar^e,  fast-growin/;. 
MBtifnl  tree,  reared  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  but  thrivinff  best  u  rich  loam,  flna 
I  warai  and  rather  moist  situations.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  weak,  but  beins  close 
rained,  delicately  white,  and  of  a  uniform  colour,  it  is  well  adapted  for  all 
iht  works  that  are  to  oe  partially  painted,  and  then  Tarnished.  Possessing. 
ran  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  maple,  the  property  of  not  warping,  it  is  us^ 
rr  eotting-boards,  and  for  the  keys  of  musical  instruments ;  while,  firom  its 
t^»^i^g  the  tool  well,  it  is  employed  by  carvers  for  most  part  of  their  wooden 
naments  :  whenoe  the  lime  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  **  the  carver*s  tree." 
\$  bark  oivided  into  the  narrow  slipe  called  6eu<,  is  in  the  N.  of  Europe  ex- 
mttn^j  plaited  into  ropes,  and  worked  into  the  mats  in  which  flax  and  hemp 
n  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

LIMITATION^  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  expiry  of  a  right 
knmcfa  lapse  of  time.  In  Scotland,  the  analogous  provision  of  law  is  called  rre- 
miptioiL  Perhaps  the  most  important  operation  oi  limitation  is  its  creation  of  a 
fids  to  real  property,  which  it  does  by  conferring  a  positive  right  on  the  possessor, 
Hid  eraiting  a  personal  exception  a^inst  other  claimants ;  but  it  is  only  as  a 
Wrto  elaims  connected  with  commercial  transaetions  that  it  can  be  here  considered. 
Uaitation  may  either  be  a  bar  to  a  substantive  claim,  or  to  a  particular  means  of 
pwiqgit. 

Bj  toe  statates  of  Limitations  (English  act,  21  Jas.  I.  c.  16 :  Irish,  10  Cha.  I.  Sess. 
1|S.6) "  All  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case,  other  than  such  accounts  as 
MMon  the  trade  of  merohandise  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors 
•Mrvantfl :  all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract  without 
iMcialty  .  .  .  .  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  .  .  .  .  within  six  years  next 
nv  the  came  of  such  actions  or  suit,  and  not  after."  The  period  of^  limitation 
si|iBS  to  run  when  the  obligation  is  exigible  :  and  so  when  credit  is  stipulated 
fc,  its  currency  commences  on  the  expiry  of  tne  credit.  It  applies  to  bills  and 
pHaamorw  notes,  running  f^om  the  day  when  they  become  due.  Notes  payable 
iideiuna  are  held  as  exigible  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  and  the  limitation 
ftiD  bcginB  to  run.  The  exception  of  **  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  mer- 
chudise  "  caused  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  all  merchants'  accounts  and 
chiges  for  the  price  of  commodities  were  intended  to  bo  exempt  from  limitation. 
"Bat  it  is  now  settled,  that  accounts  open  and  current  only  are  within  [the  excep- 
tin  d]  the  statute :  tnat  therefore,  if  an  account  be  stated  and  settled  between 
■mhant  and  merchant,  and  a  sum  certain  agreed  to  be  due  to  one  of  them,  if  in 
Mefa  case  he  to  whom  the  money  is  due  does  not  bring  his  action  within  the  limited 
tias^  he  is  barred  by  the  statute  "  {Sir  E.  Tomlina),  In  accounts  by  tradesmen 
^|Uoai  Uieir  customers,  limitation  runs  on  ea«h  article,  so  that  the  creditor  can 
■ly  recover  for  those  sold  within  the  six  years.  The  currency  of  the  limitation 
lay  bo  stopped  and  a  new  period  commenced,  by  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
vt  of  the  debtor  as  may  suffice  to  create  a  new  agreement.  By  the  9th  Geo.  IV. 
.  I4y  to  produce  this  eifect,  the  acknowledgment  must  be  in  writing,  and  it  binds 
■hr  the  party  making  it,  and  is  not  pleadable  against  co-obligants. 

LINEN  (Do.  XyntMia/.  Fr,  ToUe.  Ger.Linnen.  It.  Tela,  Vot.Pannodelinho, 
Ipu  7W!a  ds  lino.  Rub.  Fohtno)  is  strictly  cloth  woven  Arom  the  fibres  of  the 
as  plant,  though  the  term  is  now  likewise  understood  to  comprehend  all  kinds 
f  hempen  cloth.  This  manufacture  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  appears  to 
mn  originated  in  Egypt  where  the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  mummies 
n  cenerallv  found  swathed  in  linen,  some  of  which  is  stated  by  Belzoiii  to  be 

^joite  as  nne  as  our  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  even  texture." 
ittle  is  knovm  regarding  the  state  or  progress  of  the  manufacture  amon^  other 
Bdnit  nations,  or  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  period  of  its  introduction  into 
Ida  ooantry  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  11 75,  flax  and  hemp  were  classed  in  England 
■one  the  titheable  productions  ;  and  for  long  afterwards  the  government  enuour- 
fsdMieir  growth  for  the  supply  of  the  home  manufacture  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
■r  liiMais  was  imported  from  Flanders  and  the  north  of  Europe  untu  last  century, 
rben  the  trade  rose  into  some  importance,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
i  iMf  however,  only  within  late  years  that  our  linen  manufacture  can  be  said  to 
mn  become  a  truly  national  branch  of  industry,  a  distinction  which  it  owes  mainly 
9  Ihe  mliietion  os  the  duties  on  foreign  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  adaptation  and 
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application  of  the  inventions  of  llargreaves  and  Arkwriglit  to  the  Fpinuins  d 
yarn  bv  means  of  machinery. 

In  btcotland,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  linen  manufacture,  thon<h  thci 
Btylcd  **  the  Kreat  national  Bta^)lc,"  was  very  triiiiug,  and  almost  wholly  doDMie. 
13iit  a  board  liaving  been  api>oiutcd  (17'27)  for  its  encouragement  by  means  of  p» 
miiiras,  and  bounties  granted  on  the  cloth  exported,  the  trade  was  in  coarse  of  tiai 
greatly  extended,  so  that  in  IKUO  the  quantity  stamped  for  sale  by  the  officers  of  ikt 
board  was  *24,*J35,G33  yards,  valued  at  £1,047 ,£98,  which  was  exclusive  of  tbit 
woven  for  domestic  use.  The  operation  of  spinning, — hitherto  altogether  pCTfonnedbf 
women  in  their  own  dwcllings,~was  now  in  piirt  executed  by  means  of  flax  milk; 
and  in  1  HI  4*  sumc  of  the  mill -spinners  bec-ame  also  manofactuK*!^  The  subwautt 
progress  of  the  trade,  especially  after  the  reduction  of  the  import-duty  on  flaxin  ifi^ 
lias  been  most  remarkable.  This  has  been  more  |>articularly  the  case  at  Dundee,  m« 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  linen-trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1814,  the  qoai> 
tity  of  flax  imported  into  that  place  did  not  exceed  3000  tons,  but  in  1841  it  aBHwataJ 
to  *2.5,8()5  tons,  besides  4181  tons  of  hemp,  the  value  of  the  whole  being  £9UajN(; 
while  the  population  of  the  to\vii  incroaseu  mthe  same  interval  from  about  3U^ti 
63,8*25.  The  manufactures  of  Dundee  are  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds  ;  bat  of  iM 
years  the  spinning  of  fine  yarns  has  been  introduced,  a  part  of  which  is  wwcdIi 
the  place,  and  the  remainder  exported.  Tlie  shipments  rrum  this  port  in  the  yat 
ending  May  1841  amounted  to  flf)7,'J95  pieces  cloth,  of  the  value  of  £l,3:22|^; 


spinning-mills  in  Forfurslure  was  stated  in  18^10  to  be  nearly 
which  41,  possessing  1G95  horse-power,  were  situated  within  the  town  of  Duukfc 
The  weavers  often  work  in  their  own  houses,  but  sometimes  in  factories,— (h 
master  in  the  latter  case  furnishing  the  loom,  which  is  gcncrallv  the  commoo  Nt 
with  the  fly-shiittlL'.  Of  lat«  tlie  power-loom  luut  been  snccessfiilly  applied  to  tkt 
weaving  of  dowlas,  sheeting,  and  uther  fabrics.  Besides  Dundee  and  ttie  a^jaoHl 
district,  the  linen-trado  is*  prosecuted  extensively  in  Aberdeen,  wlii»n'  there  in 
pomn  very  large  flax-mills  ;  and  in  Fifeshire,  particularly  at  I>nnfermliue,athriTiBj( 
town  which  haij  been  lung  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  damasks,  table>Iiaai 
diaper,  and  fine  shirting. 

In  Ireland,  the  linen  manufacture  first  owed  its  extension  to  the  jealoosr  of  tkt 
English,  un  account  c»f  the  proirress  wliich  that  country  was  making  in  the  >*^<>^ 
mannfactun*,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  who,  at  their  instigation,  introdKN 
a  series  of  laws  which  had  the  effect  of  crushing  the  latter,  and  introdacioK  Ae 
former  in  its  stead.  A  board  was  afterwards  appointed  for  its  superintendntt; 
butinties  al^o  were  granted  on  ex]>ortation ;  ana,  wliat  was  of  more  impotaitj 
tlie  consumption  of  En>;land,  as  regarded  the  finer  qualities,  was  virtually  se<«n 
to  the  Irish  mannfactun^rs  by  the  prohibitory  duties  impeded  on  foreign  Ubo^ 
The  trade  in  consetiuence  progressively  increased.  In  1800,  no  fewer  than  31,9781^ 
yards  were  imported  from  Ireland  into  Britain,  besides  t2,o8.'i,8'29  yards  shipped •• 
other  countries  ;  in  18*2.5,  the  exports  were,  to  Britain,  .V2,.5o.0,678  yards,  to  olbtf 
countries,  '2,."k».V»87  yards.  Since  182.5,  no  account  has  been  taken  at  the  cnsi«fr 
huuse  of  the  commercial  intercourse  bctwwn  the  two  islands,  which  was  then  pbew 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade ;  but  according  to  a  report  of  the  railway  «•: 
niissioners,  the  shipments  from  Ireland  in  18:*,5  amountea  to  70,'20y,.57*2  yaw*-* 
the  value  of  ii:^,l'M),\\:A.    The  province  of  Ulster  is  that  wherein  the  nDAnofutv* 


great  proportion  of  the  yam  worked  up,  however,  is  sent  from  England. 

In  England,  various  brauches  of  the  linen  trade  arc  carried  on  in  LancvUff 
and  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  Dorset,  Durham,  and  S)rocrjrf; 
but  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  chiefly  distingui>hed  for  the  .«|iiai>i*K 
of  yarn,  a  branch  which  has  of  la  to  risen  into  high  importance,  particularly*' 
Lecfds,  where  some  of  the  flax-mills  are  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  Ij 
1 8^iy,  t  he  number  was  44  ;  comprising  a  horse-power  of  1 2,59.  Of  the  yarn  prodwrf 
a  portion  is  worked  up  in  the  town  and  adjoining  district,  but  the  gnater  p*rt ** 
fcout  to  other  places,  cspeeially  Ireland  and  France. 

^Vo  possess  no  very  recent  account  of  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  manufaft*?' 
wliieh  IS  carried  on  in  factories.  According  to  returns  made  by  the  in>pectori  J 
lo35,  the  number  of  factories  then  at  work  was,  in  England,  15*2 ;  in  ScoClaod,hi^' 
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iMd,  35 ;  ta  ^.  347  :  and  the  number  of  mBlsa  employed  thcre[D  icu  10^, 
fkaiiftks,  23,888 ;  totkl,  33,^83,  about  une-h&lf  of  whom  were  younj;  persons 
IS  man  of  age. 

faidla  of  finen  jtia  eontuni  14,400  T&rds ;  it  is  divided  into  24  hccn,  411 
atlt,  or  11^  IhrMLda  ;  euh  threul  being  thus  90  inches  ;  the  buudla  of 
4f  ndndlei,  or  60,000  ysrda.  The  quality  oF  jam  is  eipreiwed  in  Eu^land 
ra  OtDOting  ths  numher  of  !«b  or  cuts  <eiu:h  of  31)0  yftrJi))  conlaJQed  in  » 
mi^;  in  SeotlMid  by  the  namber  of  pounds  in  s  spindle,  or  48 1«u.  Thus, 
VHBhi  Eogbuidli  oiUed  1  lb.  yam  iu  Scotland.  The  range  of  the  qualities 
jitrkblB,  but  it  ia  aaldom  spun  of  fireater  fineness  than  No.  '200,  the  quality 
»  KOod  eambrio,  thoogh  at  Leeds  it  is  now  produced  up  to  '240. 
Iwroranenti  introduced  into  Ibe  spinninf  processes  have  been  such,  that 
hatawthof  awnindof  yam  of  arerage  fiueuess  was  in  IHlSand  18U  only 
vda;  u  1B33,  the  nine  weight  ofaTcrage  yam  coutained  11,170  yards  (/'or- 
ngiittrfat  Nation,  Toi.  i.  p.  2ti9);  sad,  since  the  year  last  meutioned,  the 
*  quftUtj  luu  been  carried  eien  to  a  mucb  higher  point,  the  cost  of  tha 
More  being  at  (he  same  time  greatly  economized.  This  perfection  of  our 
g  Bwchinet7  baa  not  only  rendered  us  entirely  independent  of  Flanders  and 
•rta  of  tba  ConUJWnt  fc*  the  supply  of  yarn,  of  which,  so  lately  as  1827, 
^000^0OI>lbt.wereimportedfortbeuseof  ou   -     .  .     .   .  ^.  <    . 


■  of  the  boontji^item,*  has  enabled  US  succesi^ully  to  compete  with  other 
N,  fteBorly  our  inperiors,  in  the  general  markets  of  tho  world.  The  fol- 
tabla altpw* the  progrea  of  our  eiports  since  ]8-:!l),  ia  so  far  as  we  are 
1  toftimiBh  detailB  ;  dietininiishing  tbe  shipments  to  the  United  States  and 
ff  reapectively,  our  principal  customers  for  cloths  and  yams  : — 
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{ flactuatioDs)  linens  are  largely  eiporled  lo  British  America,  the  W 
tieii,  especially  Brazil,  and  to  France,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  :  they  al 
•nely  into  our  trade  with  Italy,  I'ortu^al,  the  East  ladioe,  and  Auo..ai..L, 
alTqiiWititiet  are  sent  to  Gietmany,  Africa,  and  other  parts.  The  only  other 
M.  Msidea  EVance,  to  which  yam  is  sent  to  any  amount,  are  Germany, 
liBd8iain,»od  Italy,  though  to  a  small  extent  in  the  last  case.  Noforeign 
n  entered  for  consumption  in  this  country,  except  certain  fine  qualities  of 
i,  iDdnding  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  am  still  imported  from  France. 
lain  elotbs  are  besides  brought,  though  not  to  any  great  extent,  IVom  Hussis 
tmuty,  for  re-ex portalion  to  the  W.  Indies,  United  States,  and  S.  America. 
neMM  no  data  for  calcuIatiuK  the  present  calse  of  the  linen  manufacturo  of 
itod  Kingdom,  but  do  not  believe  we  shall  err  greatly  in  estimating  its 

ItU  wH  from  £3no.<i«>  iQ  X'mo.tHio.'  Their  abDlltioTi.  wlUcb  wu  ^adqat,  began  in 
ItlMPa^iDnticcaHdonAth  JumHjy  itt33.    [Roii^'tv  1 
■^aitrtli  addlUiiii  ns  mad<  lo  (ba  Fraicfa  dull 

IMI,  Milcb,  DihasntnctBioTBUHUflcd,  •Ulnu 
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anuual  amonnt  at  from  £9,000,000  to  £9^^,000,  or  nearly  one-fomth  that  of  thi 
cotton  mannfacture.    [Flax.    Hemp.} 

LING,  a  valuable  sp?cies  of  cod  {Lota  molva^  Cqt.),  haTing  a  dender  btdy, 
asuallj  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length.  Lar^  quantities  are  cmnght  amonj^  the  He- 
brides', in  the  Orimevd,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  in  Gomwall  and  the  SciIIt  Iiki ; 
also  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  Zetland,  the  principal  fishing  is  from  May  to  Aagut ; 
whereas  in  Cornwall,  ther  are  canght  in  January  and  February.  Bendes  a  poraoB 
that  is  consumed  fresh,  tne  fish  are  split  from  oetA  to  tail,  cleuied,  nltod  ii  InK 
washed,  and  dried  :  but  the  demand  generall][  fidls  short  <d  the  cpantity  cutL 
The  ports  of  Spain  arc  the  foreign  nuokets  chiefly  supplied.  The  air-UadderL  « 
souruUy  are  prepared  separately,  and  with  those  of  the  ood-fiffh  are  sold  pieUed. 

LINSEED  (Da.  Harr/roe,  Du.  Lwnzaad.  Ft.  Gruimt  de  Im.  Gtt.  LeinmL 
It.  Linseme.  Kus.  Semja  Icnjanoe),  tne  produce  of  the  flax-plant,  consists  of  sBsfi, 
bright,  grayish-brown,  slippery,  elongated  bodies,  containing  a  mealr  oletgiiMM 
albumen,  which  yields,  by  expression,  oil  in  such  great  abundance  taat  the  atd 
forms  fur  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  reproduction,  an  important  article  of  tnda 
Linseed  is  preferred  when  bri^t  and  heavy,  and  especially  that  which,  wtai 
bruised,  appears  of  a  light  or  yeUowish  oeen  colour,  freui  and  oily.  It  is  ptodoeei 
only  in  small  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  nearly  4^000/X)0  busheb  «• 
now  annually  imported  ;  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  Ko^sia :  the 


is  chiefly  from  Prussia,  Italy,  and  India  ;  but  small  parcels  are  likewise  liroigli 
from  N.  America,  Holland^  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and  ^Tpt.  About  mh 
fifth  of  the  importations  is  used  in  Ireland  for  sowing,  for  whidb  pmpoie  tht 
Dutch  seed  is  preferred.    [Flix.] 

In  Ruwia,  the  great  scat  of  this  trade,  th«  crop  fliictiiat«t  exoe«dln|lj,  the  exports  nujhiAtB 
About  44i<>,«)uu  to  7i<>.<xiu  Imperial  quartern  The  principtl  porti  of  shipoiflnt  art  Wt»  Hi  H 
Petcrsbun;.    The  chief  generml  diitinctiou  of  linMMl  are  tboee  of  mmiiuf  and  of  cnniiM  mi 


generml  diitinctiou  of  Itnteed  are  tboM  of  tomfkff 
*'  The  former."  mvv  Mr  Clark,  **  it  andetstood  to  be  a  telect  articla  thippcd  fnm  Riga,  Wi 
Liebau.  and  Ptrmau,  in  caikt,  with  official  auakM  warrantinrthatccd  to  be  fr«th  and  fit  for  tomt: 
the  latter  is  of  various  quality,  intended  to  be  uted  and  fit  for  eruthing  onlj,  and  thippcd  taiiB 
ports  of  Ku<.«ia,  either  in  bulk,  or  in  mat  ba^,  called  *  koolt.* 

"  At  8t  Petenburg  but  a  nnall  part  of  the  annual  tapply  deriTOd  firom  tlM  neara 
arrives  and  is  ready  for  shipment  in  May,  June,  and  the  lore-part  of  Julv ;  for  tlie  . 
readies  tliat  market  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  September,  and  comprittt'whati 
MorUuinsk  and  8aratoff  linsee<l.  and  uses  to  be  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  earlier  anivih.  At 
thipnient  is  mode  chiefly  in  the  mat  ba^ns  above  alludt^l  to,  which  are  not  paid  for  tepaiait^*  1^ 
article  selU  there  bv  the  cht>tvert  measure,  furming  the  contents  of  a  kooL 

**  I'ontract  purchases  for  forward  delivery  are  made  In  autumn,  winter,  and  9dBC,  titbff  m 
tlie  whole  price  agreed  for,  or  part  .thereof,  m«ist  frequently  25  to  50  per  cent,  paid  don  aiiiuji 
advance  at  once,  or  by  instalments ;  the  remainder  being  payable  on  deUrer).  — (JbtMia  Ttt^ 
Assijttint:  Kr/vrtt^  p.  "i*'^ 

Ail  the  bood  not  exported  before  winter  it  tent  to  Holland  to  be  cruihed  for  oO. 

LiNSKKD-OiL  is  what  is  called  a  drying  oil.  Cold-drawn,  it  is  greenish-feOoVt 
and  more  viscid  than  when  hot-drawn.  Sp.  gr.  '934.  It  is  one  of  the  coeifBrt 
fixed  oils  ;  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  Tarnishes,  and  printing  iv* 

LiNSKK[>-OiL  Cakk,  the  substance  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  expresMd,Mi* 
tains  the  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  for  fottcait 
cattle. 

LINSEY,  OR  LINSEY  WOOLSEY,  a  kind  of  flannel,  of  which,  however,  criy 
the  woof  is  composed  of  wool,  the  warp  being  thread. 

LKiL'OKICE  ROOTS  (Fr.  Bois  de  regtisse,  Ger.  StutholM.  It.  Le9tn»^ 
the  roots  of  a  {)orcnnial  plant  (Olycyrhiza  aiabra),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Etnf*> 
but  cultivated  in  England,  particularly  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire.  They  are i«y 
loug,  about  an  inch  thick^  flexible,  fibrous  ;  of  a  brt>wn  colour,  and  when  fre^ 
juicy  ;  taste  sweet,  and  slightly  bitter.  They  are  extremely  apt  to  spoil,  aai  i*" 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  sand,  or  in  some  very  dry  place.  liquoriee  Witt 
arc  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  are  also  in  demand  by  bivwcn  v* 
druggists.    '"^ ''    •«...-  -     .       .       .    - 


called  ^  „    ,  , , 

of  the  fresh  foots  just  specified  ;  and  i's  imported  from  Sicilv,  Italy,  aiid  Span.  • 
cylindrical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  should  be  quite  black,  brittle  wl« 
cold,  and  break  with  a  smooth  glossy  fracture,  have  a  8\*eet  taste  without  f0lJ- 
reuma.  and  bo  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  pardcabnT 
in  tickling  coughs.  The  Italian  is  the  best ;  that  from  Spain  is  scarcely  maikeli^ 
About  8(KK)  cwts.  aro  annually  imported,  almost  wholly  from  Sicily  and  Itsl!- 
Little  or  no  liquorice  juice  is  made  in  this  country,  except  in  Yorkshiic^  wbwe  »> 
extract  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  Pontefract  cakes. 
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R^k%ed  LigwMriee,  or  nthcr  what  is  commonly  called  bo,  is  general]]^  prepared 
in  this  eomntrj  by  compounding  inferior  juice  witn  gluo  or  mucilage.  It  is  in  small 
qrlmdrkmi  pieoes,  not  thicker  than  a  goose-quilL 

LISBON.      [POBTUOAL.] 

LISPOND,  a  German  weight,  generally  equal  to  about  14  lbs. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY  may  be  defined  as  the  produce  of  intellectual  exer- 
tioB,  pablifihed  to  the  world,  but  in  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  that  the 
ndit  of  poblication  and  the  benefits  deriyable  therefrom  are  matter  of  property. 
Tve  pecnliarity  of  this  species  of  property  consists  in  its  untangible  nature,  which 
leafi  no  room  for  applying  to  it  the  ordinary  criteria  of  possession  or  occupancy, 
^  whieh  physical  prop^y  is  ascertained  ;  and  a  peculiar  code  has  thus  been  ren- 
diBr«d  neoesaary  for  its  regulation.  A  manuscript  or  a  painting,  while  the  former  is 
BOt  printed  or  the  latter  engraTod,  are  each  viewed  as  pieces  of  physical  property, 
■ol^Mt  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  possession.  It  is  when  copies  come  to  be  multiplied 
iMrmiblieation  that  literary  property  is  constituted  and  brought  into  existence. 

Tm  law  of  copyright  is  now  embodied  in  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45.  As  to  all  works  published 
iAar  the  date  or  the  act  ( 1st  July  1842),  it  extends  to  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and 
ta  7jmn  after  his  death  ;  but  if  these  7  years  should  expire  within  42  years  from 
lh»  mit  paUication,  the  copyright  is  to  exist  till  the  termination  of  42  years  from 
tti  date  of  publishing.  The  copyright  of  a  book  published  after  the  author's  death. 
ad  after  Isi  July  1842,  is  to  exist  42  years,  in  the  person  of  the  proprietor  of 
tti  MS,  (|  3).  ^e  same  period  of  copyright  is  extended  to  the  authors  of  books 
PsHishsd  Ddore  Ist  July  184^  and  to  their  representatives  ;  but  publishers  who 
■iBfe  aeipiired  the  copyright  ot  them,  hold  it  only  to  the  extent  of  tno  old  law  (viz. 
91  yean  or  the  lifetime  of  the  author),  unless  the  author,  or  his  representative 
Mdiqg  the  oopyiight,  consent  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  enter  a  minute 
it  that  offset  in  the  register  at  Stationers'  Hall,  when  the  remaining  copvright 

*  riall  be  the  property  of  such  person  or  persons  as  in  such  minute  shall  be  ex- 
|n>Md  "  (§  4).  where  the  holder  of  a  copyright  after  the  author's  death  refuses 
ts  gifB  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  work,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
Mnnl  may  grant  a  license  to  publish  it,  on  its  being  shown  to  be  advantageous  to 
ftiVQblic  (j  5). 

Atn  aiStaiionsr^  Hall. — Proprietors  of  the  copyright  of  books  to  be  published 

■iy  ener  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  title,  time  of  puolication, 

■uw  and  abode  of  publisher,  and  the  name  and  abode  of  tne  proprietor  of  the 

Mpyrig^  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  defininii;  what  portion  :  5s.  is  payable  to  the  com- 

VHj^  oflloer  (%  13).    Any  person  aggrieved  by  such  an  entry,  may  have  it  cor- 

XBctra  by  application  to  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  llall  (§  14).     Tlie 

Kfiiter  may  oe  consulted  by  an^  one,  on  payment  of  Is.  for  each  entry  inspected. 

A  eertified  extract  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  58.  (§  11). 

.Offigg  lo  Public  LibrarieM.^TLO  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  each  book  must 

ii  MDty  on  the  best  paper  used  in  the  impression,  wiUi  all  plates,  &c.,  that  may 

Noi|^  to  it,  finished  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  like  copy  of  every  subsequent  edi- 

tkn,  if  there  be  alterations.    If  the  work  be  published  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 

Je  deliveiT  must  be  vnthin  one  month— if^  elsewhere,  vnthin  three  (§  6).    The 

jblkiwincliDraries  are  entitled  each  to  a  copy  of  the  ordinary  impression  of  every 

took  :-^The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford  ;  the  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge  ;  the  Advo- 

mat^  Library,  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  Trinity  CoUcj^e  Library,  at  Dublin.    The  book 

%Ht  be  siTen  within  a  month  after  anj  demand  m  writing  oy  the  proper  officer  of 

Qb  Statwoflrs'  Co.,  or  b]r  a  librarian  oi  the  privileged  library,  demanding  the  copy, 

Ihs  notice  being  given  within  a  year  after  the  pubncation  (§  8).    The  copy  for  any 

libniy  may  be  delivered  to  the  librarian,  a  receipt  being  obtained  from  mm  (§  9). 

the  penalty  for  not  delivering  each  copy  is,  besiaes  the  value  of  the  copy,  a  sum 

%oi  ecueeding  £5,  recoverable  either  summarily  before  two  justices,  or  by  an  ordin« 

9rf  Bietion  (§  10).    When  entry  is  omitted,  in  the  case  of  a  book  pubhshed  after 

Ike  date  of  the  act,  the  remedies  specially  conferred  by  the  act  for  mfringement  of 

Mvriii^  are  lost  (§24). 

CmulHiutionand  Transmistion  of  Property. — The  man  who  projects  and  composes 
%  book  ie  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  unless  he  have  conveyed  it  away.  A 
■tf»»iJ^  method  of  conveyance  is  appointed  by  the  act,  viz.  an  entry  of  assignment 
Intte  rogister  at  Stationers'  Hall  (§  13).  The  law  was  formerly  m  a  very  doubt- 
U  etaie  as  to  proprietorship,  where  the  author  was  employed  by  publishers  ;  and 
Mpeeiallj  in  the  case  of  contributions  to  periodicals  and  works  of  reference.  It 
loyi  DOW  oeen  distinctively  fixed  by  the  following  clause  in  the  new  act : 

*  ThiU  when  any  publisner  or  other  person  shall,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
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ing  of  this  act,  have  projected,  conducted,  and  carried  on,  or  shall  hereafter  prqject, 
conduct,  and  carry  on,  or  be  the  proprietor  of  any  encycJopaedia,  renew,  magazine, 
periodical  work,  or  work  published  in  a  series  of  boou  or  parte,  or  any  txwk  what- 
soever, and  shall  have  employed  or  shall  employ  any  persons  to  compose  the  8ame,flr 
any  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  thereof,  for  pubhcation  in  or  ai 
part  of  the  same,  and  such  work,  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  shtll 
have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  composed  under  snch  employment,  on  the  terns 
that  the  copyright  therein  shall  belong  to  such  proprietor,  projector,  publisher,  or 
conductor,  and  paid  for  by  such  proprietor,  projector,  publisher,  or  conductor,  the 
copyright  in  every  such  encyclopsedia,  review,  magazine,  periodical  work,  and 
work  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  and  in  every  rolnme,  part,  essaj, 
article,  and  portion  so  composed  and  paid  for,  shall  be  the  property  of  such  pro- 
prietor, projector,  publisher,  or  other  conductor,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  lipti 
as  if  he  were  the  actual  author  thereof,  and  shall  have  such  term  of  copyright 
therein  as  is  ^veu  to  the  authors  of  books  by  this  act ;  except  only  that,  in  the  caie 
of  essays,  articles,  or  portions  forming  part  of  and  first  pubhshed  in  renews,  map- 
zines,  or  other  periodical  works  of  a  like  nature,  after  the  term  of  28  years  mm 
the  first  publication  thereof  respectively,  the  right  of  publishing  the  same  in  a  se- 
parate form  shall  revert  to  the  author  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  given  by  tin 
act ;  provided  always,  tliat  during  the  term  of  28  years  the  said  pnroprietor,  pio- 
jcctor,  publisher,  or  conductor  shall  not  publish  any  snch  essay,  article,  or  ponifli 
separately  or  singly  without  the  consent  preriously  obtained  of  the  antnor  uttnd, 
or  his  assigns  :  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  sfset 
the  right  of  any  person  who  shall  have  been  or  who  shall  be  so  employed  as  afoie* 
said  to  publish  any  snch  his  composition  in  a  separate  form,  wlio  by  any  eoa* 
tract,  express  or  implied,  may  have  reserved  or  may  hereafter  reserve  to  hiBsetf 
such  right ;  but  every  author  reserring,  retaining,  or  having  such  right,  shall  bt 
entitled  to  the  copynght  in  such  comtM>sition  vmen  published  in  a  separate  font 
according  to  this  act,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  such  proprietor,  pnydtt, 
publisher,  or  conductor  as  aforesaid.  The  entry  of  such  works  in  series  nsf  bs 
made  at  Stationers'  Hall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  issue,  once  for  all"  (§  lU 

Copyright  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  personal  property  (§  25). 

RemecUes  against  Piracy. — The  remedy  is  by  an  ordinary  action  of  daffliCi^ 


stating  the  facts  as  to  composition  and  proprietorship,  on  which  he  fonnds  (§  1^ 
All  actions  must  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  after  the  cause  of  actioofatf 
arisen  (§  26).  IMratcd  copies  of  books  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  tlv 
copyright  (§  23).  Any  i)erson  accessory  to  importing  tor  sale  or  hire  copies  rf 
books  in  which  there  is  copyright,  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of  pnce,  ft^ 
feits  for  each  offence  £10,  and  double  the  value  of  the  copies  imported.  Offioenof 
customs  and  excise  are  authorized  to  seize  such  illegally  imported  copies  ;  u^os 
the  recovery  of  the  penalty,  £5  goes  to  tho  officer  seizing, — ^the  remainder  to  ths 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  (8  17). 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  copyright  has  been  infringe^ 
and  how  far.  In  the  case  of  books  of  reference,  especially  those  belonging  to  tbe 
exact  sciences,— in  road-books,  calculation-tables,  and  almanacs,  it  will  oAci 
happen  that  parties  cannot  go  over  the  same  ground  vrithout  producing  the  bum 
result,  so  that  identity  is  not  in  every  case  (as  in  ordinary  literary  works)  pr^f 
of  pla^arism.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  greatly  overcome  by  keemng  in  Tie* 
the  principle  at  the  foundation  of  literary  property,— that  no  man  is  nutitM  ts 
make  use  of  the  labours  of  his  neighbours  for  his  own  behoof.  The  chief  diiSokf 
in  such  case  rests  in  the  evidence  of  adaptation,  and  this  must  often  be  incidental,'- 
it  will  arise  from  peculiarities  in  order  and  method  which  the  plagiarist  has  ben 
found  to  have  mechanically  employed  without  knowing  their  application ;  fin* 
the  use  of  exclusive  information,  to  which  the  plagiarist  had  no  access  ;  and  it  asj 
even  arise  in  the  adoption  of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  original.  The  ■•** 
clear  evidence  generally  obtainable,  is  the  distribution  of  part  of  Uie  original  wofk 
in  the  printing-office  as  "  copy  "  to  tho  compositors. 

International  Cojyyright. — By  a  late  act,  cop3rri|j;ht  may  be  secured  In  works  IH 
published  abroad,  if  the  publication  have  been  m  a  country  which  grants  a  we** 
procal  privilege  to  books  nrst  published  in  tho  United  Kingdom  (1  &  2  Vict,  c,  59). 
The  pnvilege  is  proclaimed  by  order  in  council.  It  cannot  exceed  the  amoont  d 
copyright  privilege  which  the  acts  allow  to  the  publications  of  this  country  (§  1)>  ^ 
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«  for  any  shorter  period  that  the  order  in  coonoil  may  direct  (§  7).  The 
he  book,  name  ana  place  of  the  author,  and  time  and  place  of  first  publica- 
CMkd,  must  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  a  copy  must  bo  deposited  in 
ish  Museum  within  a  time  specified  in  the  order  (|  1).  No  copyright  in  a 
Bt  published  abroad  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  terms 
;t,  which  includes  music,  maps,  charts,  and  plans  (§§  13, 16). 
vmeUio  Compotiiioru  there  is  now,  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  15,  a  copyright  as 
performance  on  the  stage.  It  extends  absolutely  to  all  pieces  not  printed 
lished  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  to  all  tliat  have  been  printed  and 
d  at  any  time  not  more  than  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act  (10th 
33)^  in  both  cases  for  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and 
lunng  the  author's  life.  By  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  above  mentioned,  the 
xtended  by  the  act  to  other  hterary  property  is  extended  to  dramatic  re- 
lAions  :  and  it  is  provided  that  an  assignment  for  publication  of  a  dramatic 
aot  to  convey  the  rigfii  to  represent  it  (§§  20, 21 ).  The  penalty  for  infringe- 
this  species  of  copvnght  is  40s.,  or  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  cleared 
epresentation,  and  double  costs. 

utical  Com^otUiofu  there  is  a  copyright  which,  by  §§  20  &  21  of  5  &  6 
made  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  dramatic  compositions. 
re«.~ Another  late  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  65)  constitutes  a  copyright 
!«8  delivered,  which  are  not  to  be  published  vrithout  the  lecturer's  consent. 
V  persons  who  have  obtained  liberty  to  attend  them,  through  the  payment  of 
by  any  other  unauthorized  person.  The  privilege  extends  by  the  statute  to 
1  period  of  copyri/^ht,  whicn,  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  was  28  years. 
I  no  mention  ot  this  species  of  copyright  in  5  &  6  Vict. 
[ARGE  (Fr.  Litharge.  Ger.  Ql'dUe),  a  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  in 
1  of  small  shining  heavy  scales,  or  more  or  less  agglutinated  masses.  It  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of  silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold 
er  by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  state  of 
•n,  it  has  a  pale  or  a  deep  colour, — the  one  is  called  utharge  of  silver,  and  the 
haxfi^  of  gold.  Litharge  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  by  potters,  glass- 
painters,  and  others.  About  500  tons  are  annually  exported,  chi^y  to 
yand  Russia. 

UJS  (Fr.  Toumesol,  Grer.  L<ickmus),  a  violet-blue  dye,  prepared  chiefly 
md  from  a  lichen  {Leccmora  tar  (area),  which  grows  in  the  (Janary  and  Cape 
e  Islands.  It  is  imported  in  small  cubical  cakes,  of  a  dusky  blue  colour,  light, 
3y  pulverized.  It  is  employed  to  stain  marble  ;  also  as  a  chemical  test  of 
being  reddened  bv  acids,  while  the  blue  is  restored  by  alkalis ;  for  this  purpose 
doyed  either  in  tne  form  of  a  tincture,  or  of  unsized  paper  coloured  with  it. 
IE,  a  French  measure  of  capacity  equal  1^  Imp.  pint  nearly. 
t£^  the  integer  of  account  in  the  old  system  of  France,  is  equivalent  to  9^d. 
*and  81  livres  =  80  francs.    Livre  is  also  the  French  name  for  a  pound 

The  livre  usuel  =  1  lb.  1  oz.  10^  drams  avoird. 
ifD'S,  the  name  of  a  subscription  coffeehouse  in  London,  celebrated  on 
of  its  being  the  office  of  the  Society  of  Underwriters.  [  Insurance,  Marine.] 
B  to  the  late  fire,  it  was  situated  in  a  gallery  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  since 
•  has  been  removed  to  the  South  Sea  House.  Few  or  none  of  the  commercial 
ons  of  Britain  have  excited  in  a  higher  degree  the  admiration  of  intelligent 
rs.  *'  The  establishment  of  insurances  at  Lloyd's,"  says  Baron  Dupin, 
Qdered  signal  services  both  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  empire  ana  to 
other  states.  The  society  has  agents  in  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  all 
'  the  world  ;  it  makes  public  the  events,  both  commercial  and  maritime, 
t  learns  through  their  means :  these  accounts  are  received  by  the  public 
sonfidonce  which  nothing  for  more  than  a  century  has  tended  to  destroy." 
oyd'a,"  sa^rs  Von  Raumer,*  **  close  to  the  dial  wnich  tells  the  hour,  is  one 
re  interesting  here,  wliich  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  coimected 
9  weathercock  on  the  roof.  Intelligence  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
cf  the  existence  and  fate  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world, — reports  from 
and  commissioners  resident  in  every  foreign  town, — newspapers  and 
I  firom  every  coimtry,  are  here  to  be  found,  arranged  in  such  perfect  and  con- 
order,  that  the  entire  actual  state  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  seen  in 
linntes,  and  any  of  the  countless  threads  that  converge  to  this  centre  may 
iwed  out  with  more  or  less  minuteness.  The  whole  earth,  or  the  whole 
Prawian  tniTeller's  deRcription  refers  to  Ui«  rooms  in  the  Old  Ezobangv,  but  thtir  s^- 
will  of  course  be  preserved  in  the  new  edifice. 
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commercial  machinerv  of  the  earth,  appeared  to  mc  to  be  pboed  in  the  handi 
tiie  directors  of  Lloya*8  coffeehouse." 

In  order  to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  institution,  the  candidate  must  bepropQi 
by  six  members,  and  aftt^rwards  accepted  by  the  managing  oommiUee.  ToeroQ 
are  open  fur  tho  transaction  of  insurance  business  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  v. 

Lloyd*s  Register  op  British  A?n>  Foreign  Shippino. 
For  many  years  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd*8  hsM  sopa 
tended  a  rcf^istry  of  the  qualifications  of  ships  ;  which,  npon  tho  reports  made 
them  bv  surveyors,  are  ranked  in  different  classes,  and  a  preference  gtna 
tu  emnioymout  and  insurance,  accordin>i:  to  the  place  assigned  to  them.  Ui 
18:U,  tlie  fif^c  of  the  ship  was  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  her  deterionti 
without  reference  to  oridnal  quality  or  repairs  \  but  this  regulation  hariiig  M 
tho  building  of  shifh}  with  little  regard  to  durability,  and  to  the  application  ef 
I>uirs  as  ^»parin^ly  as  possible,  the  .system  of  classification  was  in  that  year  thoroag 
reformed.  Ships  are  now  dassed  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  qualiUei 
the  time  of  survey  ;  and  thuii  every  inducement  is  presented  to  build  then  ii 
Kubstaiitial  manner,  and  to  give  them  thorough  repairs  as  often  as  needed.  1 
ruI«*H  fur  the  guidance  of  owners  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  Register  Book.  1 
priiicii>al  are  tho  following  : — 

FiRHT  (.'l\ss  Siiiph.— Fi'rif  Description  coniprI*M  all  which  have  not  pasKd  a  prMciibeda 
}>njviiic<l  tlicy  uru  kt-pt  in  a  state  of  cuiupIeU)  rvpair  and  effideiicy ;  and  they  are  i1ftt|ia*H 
th<^  letter  A '(§:«). 

The  poriiMl  uf  continnonco  in  this  clan  variei  from  four  to  twelve  jean,  aocordinc  to  the  on|l 
con<>triK*tion  and  quality  of  the  v««d,  the  material  emi^oyed,  and  the  niode  o?  buOdinf ;  \ 
after  tlK*  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  fhips  arc  permitted  to  remain  in  thfi  rank,  or  to 
rcMturi'tl  tliert;to  for  a  further  limited  itcriod,  on  the  condition*  after  mentionod. 

If,  on  tho  teniiination  of  the  period  of  original  designation,  •  ihtoowner  ahoukl  with  to  htffvl 
fihip  retnain  on  tho  letter  A.  he  ia  to  fend  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  committee.  «te  lk 
direct  a  special  survey  to  be  held ;  and  if.  trora  the  report  of  such  specUl  survey,  the  lUp  A 
upp«'ur  to  be  in  all  n-Hpects  in  a  sound  and  efficient  Mate,  and  to  have  imsservod  her  aiigiau  In 
uiiulteri'd,  the  cnmniittoe  will  continue  such  shin  on  the  letter  A  for  such  further  period  ai  Ik 
may  think  fit.— n«tt  exceeding,  however,  one-third  of  the  number  of  years  which  had  boia  frigi 
hIIv  a-ihiflfnod  (§  &I). 

if,  at  any  time  before  the  ezpu^tion  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  years,  fcevoiKf  the  period  I 
nhich  nhipH  may  have  l>een  originally  assigned  to  remain  in  the  First  Daicr^ion  of  the  Fk 
('Imts,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  liavc  his  ship  restored  to  that  description,  such  restoratioD  fiA 
iiurvey  and  reiviirx)  will  be  irranted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  time  otyhil' 
u>Kijni«*<i  for  the  rcmainint^  therein ;  the  same  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  such  rcpahi  (i  tf 

If,  at  any  tiffe  uf  a  vessel,  an  owner  be  desiroiu  to  have  the  ship  restored  to  the  Fint  Dwoil 
tion  uf  the  Fir>t  (Ma-w.  Kuch  restoration  (after  survey  and  repairs)  will  be  granted  for  so  kwf^ 
perioil  luk  may  Ite  doomed  cxpcdiunt  by  the  conmiittee,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  term  of  • 
^oars  (§  .'•.7). 

On  tho  >ii\nc  prinoijilo  of  triving  every  proper  advantage  to  ship*  which  slioll  be  actually  pn*» 
to  1)0  i>uporior  of  thoircLixs,  and  in  excellent  condition,  hUips  which  have  been  rtstcrtd  to  ft 
olasH  A  ^hall  W  entitled  tu  an  extension  of  the  time  ;  but  the  term  of  such  extendeil  contimaW 
hliall  bo  liiiiit«-<l  to  a  p.  riod  not  oxceodin^  one-tbird  of  the  number  of  years  for  which  tlM  ^ 
may  n-KpiTtivi  ly  have  been  ratured^  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  period  ori^inaUjif 
hipiwl  to  thi-m  (§  ."•:»). 

tit'comi  Ikscription  cr>mprises  all  ships  wliich.  having  pasMwl  the  premribod  age.  but  hawn- 
undort^oue  the  ri]>airs  which  would  entitle  tl)(>ra  to  be  continuerl  in  or  restored  to  the  Fint  De 
ficription.  ur  havint;  boon  continued  or  rofttored,  and  the  additional  period  thus  as»isned  haTiK 
expirotl,-^ipp.-ar  on  survey  to  bo  utill  in  a  condition  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  drr  and  pfmbiH 
('an;<i(s :  and  they  arc  dcsii;nated  by  the  diphthong  M :  but  such  of  the  ships  of  this  clasi  u  v 
fonnd  on  survey  to  bo  of  superior  description,  being  tit  for  the  conveyanco  of  drv  and  peri>haM 
gwiiU  to  and  from  all  fxirlt  (t/'the  teorld,  are  distinguLthed  bvan  asterisk,  thus  prt>hxe4l,  ^JE  i|  fr 

Fur  the  pur|x>sL>  of  continuing  a  ship  in  this  chus  a  careful  survey  is  required  annually,  or  o 
tho  riJtiirn  from  overy  foreign  voyage ;  but  if  not  surveyed  within  twelve  months  after  entering  tt 
i^ccond  Description  uf  the  First  Class,  such  ship  having  been  during  that  time  in  E(*me  port  is  it 
I'nited  Kingdom,  tho  character  will  be  omitted  untilbuch  survey  be  held  ;  or,  as  the  esse  maf  b 
she  will  bo  allowed  to  pass  into  the  cla«s  E  (§  HI). 

British  North  Amoriam  built  ship-t,  and  ships  built  in  India,  are  subject  to  spcdal  rales 
(la-ssification  (§5B2.  W.  70). 

Skcond  Class  Snirs  ctmipriso  all  fotmd  on  survey  unfit  for  carrying  <fry  cargoes,  but  pfrftd 
fit  for  the  conveyance  to  and  ffom  alt  parts  oftht  world  of  cargoes  not  in  their  nature  wb^ 
sea-damage,  and  they  are  de»lgnatctl  by  the  letter  K.  Subiect  to  oocasiuiuJ  inspection,  tU 
are  contimiod  in  this  class  so  loiij;  as  their  condition  sliall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  coil 
thorn  thereto  (§§  (W,  fW*). 

Third  Class  Surra  comprise  those  in  irood  condition,  and  found  on  survey  fit  fir  the  convi 
nnc»j  on  short  rnj/at/es  <not  otit  of  Europe)  of  cargoes  in  tlielr  nature  not  subject  to  sca-dania, 
and  they  are  dositfuatod  by  tho  letter  1  j§  W). 

tsTSAM  Ship;}  require  to  be  surveyed  tteice  in  each  j/rtir,  when  a  character  b  assigned  to  ih 
according  to  tho  report  (»f  survey  as  regards  the  classification  of  tlie  hull  and  materials  of 
vessel.    That,  with  respect  to  the  boilers  and  machinery,  the  letters  "  M  C"  arc  inserted  hi 
Registry  Book,  when  at  those  pcriiMls  the  owners  have  deliverwi  to  the  survevors  the  certific 
of  tt  comi>oteut  master-engineer  that  they  are  in  good  order  ({{70,  7!f). 


LOA  4u5  LOG 


•II  daatt  of  Teasd*  we  d«isiuU«d  bv  the  figure*  1  and  2,-1  sij^nifying  that  the 
I  wdl  and  luiBdently  found,  2  that  sne  U  deficient  In  either  quantity  or  quality.  Thus, 
1  **  denotes  a  twelve-yean  diip  of  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  with  stores  well 
lekntly  found. 

of  daaoages  to  ships  is  sabiect  to  q>ecial  regnlations ;  but  the  class  of  a  ship  is  never 


I  baiwe  roiminunicating  in  writing  wi^tbe  owner^  master,  or  agent  (S  21-25). 

ihlil,  London.    Thesnbscnp- 
£3,ak  peraanom,  for  which  a' Register  Book  and  Supplements  are  delivered  annually. 


»Ace  of  Lloyd's  Registtf  Sodetyli  2  White  Lion  Court,  Comhiil,  London.    The  snbserip- 


MOic  for  the  year  1841-42,  there  were  of  class  A,  B961  ships ;  JE,  3568 ;  E,  800 ;  I,  54 ;  no 
IT  assigned,  1866 ;  in  aU,  12,329. 

U>STONE.    rMaoNBTj 

IN  FUND  SOCIETIES,  benevolent  associations  for  accommodating  the 
nous  poor  with  small  loans.  Societies  of  this  kind  have  been  long  common 
■ister  island ;  and  Mr  Inglis,  in  his  ^  Ireland  in  1834/'  testifies  to  their 
.  Sinoe  that  vear  thev  haTO,  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of  a  new  sta- 
nd a  ^  Central  Loan  Fund  "E^oaxd  "  established  in  Dublinrbeen  greatly  increas- 
n  the  beginning  of  1841,  the  number  enrolled  under  this  marowas  2!43,  which 
cehiaTe  of  numerous  societies  in  connexion  with  a  London  association  termed 
Ifidi  Reproductiye  Loan  Institution."  Of  these  243  societies,  215  had  made 
B  to  the  board,  showing  that  in  1840  the  amount  circulated  by  them  was  no 
an  £1,164|046;  the  number  of  borrowers,  463,750  ;  the  profit,  after  paving 
it  to  depositors  and  expenses  of  management,  £15,828 ;  deducting  from  wnicn 
0  of  17  societies,  £361,  left  of  net  profit,  £15,477.  A  few  of  these  societies 
'jb  of  the  nature  of  Monts  de  Piet^,  but  in  general  they  are  petty  banks, 
Bg  on  deposit  the  small  savings  of  one  class,  and  lending  them  out  to  another 
la ;  ea»eh  individual  borrower  giving  two  joint-securities.  Sometimes  ftinds 
ifleid  by  deposits  from  the  gentry,  free  of  interest,  but  more  commonly  on 
ares  oeanng  5  or  6  per  cent.  Tne  managing  committee  is  formed  or  the 
it  elei]gy  and  others,  who  act  gratuitously;  and  the  net  profit  is  appropriated 
Is  a  dispensary,  school,  clothing  and  fuel  for  the  poor,  or  supplying  indigent 
m  with  seed  at  prime  cost.  The  general  tendency  of  these  associations  appears 
o  engender  ana  foster  habits  of  industry,  sobncty,  and  punctuality  ;  ^  and 
ard  are  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  system  is  in  no  small  degree 
liable  to  the  societies  beine  upheld  by  their  own  resources  and  exertions." 
ftiller  account  of  the  working  of  the  system,  we  must  refer  to  the  annual 
s  of  the  board  presented  to  Parliament. 

Sngland,  these  societies  are  mostly  confined  to  the  metropolitan  district;  and 
Domnte  laid  before  Parliament  in  1841  by  Mr  Pratt,  the  barrister  appointed 
itj  the  rules  of  savings  banks,  show  their  number  on  31st  December  1840 
e  been  only  45 ;  the  amount  circulated  in  the  previous  year,  £67,71 1 ;  and 
mber  of  borrowers,  11,438.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  Irish  accounts 
the  proportional  amount  of  the  loans  repaid  by  the  securities. 
Irish  societies  are  regulated  by  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  55,  as  amended  by 
Yiet.  c.  78.  These  acts  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  in 
1 ;  the  revision  of  the  societies'  rules  by  a  barrister ;  the  limitation  of  loans 
^  at  one  time,  and  the  interest  to  6d.  a-pound  for  20  weeks ;  the  appointment 
yen,  managers,  and  trustees ;  the  exemption  of  documents  from  stamp-dut^r ; 
covery  of  tne  loans  before  justices ;  ana  a  variety  of  other  rules  as  to  their 
ny^  gafety,  and  good  order.  In  England,  the  regulating  statute  is  3  &  4  Vict. 
,  wnich  contains  provisions  somewhat  similar ;  allowing,  however,  a  loan  of 
» one  individual,  and  limiting  the  interest  to  5  per  cent. 
loan  society  system  is  not  practised  in  Scotland. 

BSTER,  along-tailed  cmstaceous  animal  (Astacus  marinua)  found  in  abund- 
n  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Norway, 
irlience  large  quantities  are  brought  to  London  :  the  number  annually  sold  at 
Kmte  is  nearly  2,000,000.  They  are  caught  by  traps  or  pots  made  of  twigs, 
finth  garbage  ;  also  by  baited  nets  ;  and  in  some  countries  by  torch-light, 
lie  aid  of  a  kind  of  wooden  forceps.  In  summer,  when  they  deposit  their 
kh^  are  found  near  the  shore  ;  in  winter  they  are  seldom  taken  in  less  than 
15  mthoms.  A  sizeable  animal  is  from  1  to  2  lbs.  in  weight. 
ilntors  most  be  talcen  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  between  Ist  June  and  1st  September,  nnder 
Ity  of  £5  for  each  offence ;  9  Oeo.  IL  c  33,  §  4. 

h  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported,  niav  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without 
entry,  or  warrant ;  3  dt  4  Wm.  iV.  c.  52,  {  S. 

UliS  {Ft,  Serruret,  Get.  Schfdater.  li.  Serrature,  Vor.  Fechaduras.  Rus. 
L  Sp.  Cerraduraa)  are  in  this  country  principally  manufactured  at  Wolvor- 
ton  in  Staffordshire ;  but  a  large  share  of  the  trade  is  likewise  possossod  by 


tluMO  iro  fint  rccoriicriL  It  also  vontaicui  llie  elaCu  of  tbe  irtm 
eurraati,  pDailiun  of  rocliH  Mr  HliaBli(,Bot.'lugor  »pi>abing  other  veu 
all  nultcn  ri'lalinR  to  Ihu  ship's  plaee,  not  ouly  for  present  eoi 
matter  of  iiit<!lIij(i.iico,  or  of  cviclEiicu  in  cuo  of  futura  inqnir;. 
dUtaiico  mn,  caaipDl«d  fVom  tho  loe-book,  termed  by  aeamati  dae 
nbhi'9  an  approiimativo  estimate  of  the  Bhiii's  porilion,  which  u 
Diitil  an  opportuDitj  is  itfordcd  of  talciaf;  obsertatioua  of  longiti 
or  of  appnrachitiii;  laud.  Men-of-war  sluamcrii  keep  Iwu  loH-boi^ 
thiy't  W.  antl  an  accoiint  of  thu  oiigiDt'. 

LOUWUODiVi.ItoudrramjHiif.  Get.  Blaaltal*.  It.Cani, 
dr  Cumpcche},  a  (lyewood  obluiuetl  from  t)ic  Ilirmaliyryltm  Ciimp 
which  ([Towd  ID  Oampuoelij  and  Jamaica,  especially  iiie  former, 
flucM  wood  in  procured.  It  is  luird,  heavy,  of  a  deep  orange  ci 
aKtrJTiKeut  ta^tc,  aiiJ  peculiar  odour;  and  ia  brauKht  to  on  in 
biikta,  which  an>  afterwar Ja  reduecd  to  chipii.  Loj^n'ood  is  eit« 
for  compound  column,  but  iti  chief  uiie  a  for  blaek«,  and  certain 
an  exiRLCt  fttim  it  ia  olw  used  in  medicine.  Fnim  ^'ifiOfl  to  30^ 
ally  imported, — nearly  oiic-fourtli  of  which,  however,  in  rs-cxp 
rma^ia,indi)tbGr  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

LOMBARD,  a  uuik  fur  lending  money  on  pawn. 

LOSS.      riN8lllUNCK,MAHlNe.] 

LOTTERIES,  PUBLJC  en  STATE.  The  first  EngliKJi  lottery 
LUi),  fur  the  iiencfit  of  the  harbours  and  other  worka,  LicenKa  foi 
were  eftfrworda  occaHionnlly  graatod  ;  and  in  l(i94,  Htate-lotlerict 
in  aid  of  tlie  financed.  Tho  principle  upon  which  the  public  kii 
ductud  was  that  uf  selling  a  certain  nnniber  of  chances  or  tickota 
by  lot  A  part  only  uf  the  money  collected  among  a  amall  numb 
holdprt.  'I'hii  immorality  of  tlie  i^Tcmmeat  in  thua  encouraging 
bliug  amonj;  tliepcojilp,  aud  mislc.-idiug  them  frum  those  liabita 
dualry  caaeutial  to  tlur  proapcrity  of  a  commercial  nation,  aoon  1 
•nd  iu  roune  uf  time  waa  forceil  upon  the  attention  of  I'arlian 
Committue  uf  tin  Hou!«  of  Commons  reported, "  that  by  tho  effe 
even  under  iK  preaent  restrictions,  idlcneaa,dia«pation, and  poToi 
— the  moat  aacrvd  and  eouHdoutial  trusts  are  betruycd, — dnmest: 
etroycd,— madneaa  often  cieatedi—crimea  subjecting  the  pcrpctr 
tlui  jinuialimeiit  of  ileatli  ore  cemmitl«d,~-aud  creu  auicidc  itself  ia 
fully  appear  by  the  evidence  aubmilted  to  the  Huubc," — "  No  mode 
njipear:!  to  yoiir  Cummitteu  ao  burdcnsoine,  su  pernicious,  and  E 
Notwitliatanding  tliia  jn.it  dcnunrialiua,  govcmmcut  petnialoi  ii 

Jnarter  of  a  million  annually  by  contributions  which,  to  nae  the  : 
I.  Say,  were  m  moat  cases  taken  "  from  the  bread  of  misery,  if  i 
of  crime,"  until  ll]l>3,  the  year  when  tbe  hist  act  waa  aanciione^ 

1nt.txro.lil-lc.t4       Thl.  a^t  iiL-..i»i.:»  »»n>..in»<   nrncloi,....   r^   D.n  ix 
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!i,  ToL  iii.  p.  249).  Lotteries  are  also  (or  were  lately)  sanctioned  for  publio 
les  in  BCTeral  parts  of  the  United  States. 

3EC,  one  of  the  Hanseatio  states,  consists  of  a  town  and  small  territory, 
liieflV  at  the  month  of  the  Trare,  between  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg.  Area, 
mr  ((etached  lands  shar«Kl  with  Hamburg,  130  sq.  miles.  Population,  46,500 ; 
r  we  city  being  26,000.    The  goyemment  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of 


t|7  it  dean,  cheerftd,  and  pleasantly  situated,  in  lat  53*  52^  N.,  long.  10^  41'  E.,  on  an 
m  betwMn  the  Wakenits  and  Trave,  about  lu  or  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
I  Travemuade,  its  port,  with  which  it  commanicatet  by  means  of  lighters  and  steamem. 
|fa  by  no  means  so  important  as  formerly,  it  still  may  be  considered  a  thriring  town.  It 
a  vanous  nnall  manuuctures,  a  considerable  share  of  tlie  carrying  trade  in  RussLin  prn- 
Dd  an  extensire  transit  trade,  particularly  with  HAMBrao.  distant  only  36  miles,  with 
i  la  oonneeted  by  means  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal.  Exports,  chiefly  com.  Imports, 
wines  and  silks,  British  manniactures,  and  colonial  produce.  From  Travcmunde  steam- 
Mil  regalariy  for  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm. 

MsASuaxa,  WKioura,  MoiriBs,  Dirriss,  &c. 

than  formerly  with  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  is  dated 
London,  August  3,  1841. 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  all  British  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Hanseatic  ports  from  countries  not  the 
dominions  of  Britain,  shall  not  pay  other  or 
highOT  dues  than  are  exigible  on  Hanse  vessels  in 
similar  circunutonccs ;  and  the  duties  on  their 
cargoes  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  cargoes  had 
been  in  Hanse  vesMls.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hanse  vessels  from  Hanse  ports  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  ports  of  all  Britbh  possessions,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  dues  as  are  exigible  on  Britiiih 
vessels  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  duties 
on  their  cargoes  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  car- 
go<»  had  been  in  British  vessels. 

Art.  S.  Britain  likewise  agrees  that  all  goods, 
the  produce  of  the  Hanse  states,  the  other  Ger- 
man states,  or  of  the  German  Customs  Union, 
which  may  be  imported  in  any  foreign  vessel 
fh)m  the  Hanse  ports,  or  any  port  on  the  Elbe 
or  Weser,  into  the  ports  of  the  British  posses- 
sions abroad,  including  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
shall  also  be  permitted  to  be  imported  from  the 
Hanse  ports  into  those  of  said  B.  P.  abroad, 
in  Hanse  vessels ;  and  such  goods  imported  into, 
and  all  goods  exported  to  any  foreign  country 
whatever  from  the  ports  of  said  B.  P.  abroad, 
in  Hanse  vessels,  shall  pay  the  same  duties  as 
If  they  were  imported  or  exported  in  British 
vessels. 

CCA,  an  Italian  duchy,  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  N.  of  Tuscany. 
420  square  miles  ;  population,  168,198.  The  capital,  which  bears  the  same 
has  a  population  ox  24,092.    Government,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

souDtiT  Is  naturally  divided  into  the  Apennine  region  ;  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  including 
blj  cnltivated pl^in  of  Lucca;  and  the  coast  district,  in  part  marshy,  but  producing  good 
h  Owing  chieny  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  there  are  no  fewer  than  25,000  petty 
tors,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  country  is  the  most  densely  i>eopled  of  Italy,  and 
of  Europe.  The  Locehese  are,  however,  industrious  and  shrewd ;  and  many  of  them  erai- 
0  foreign  lands,  where  they  work  as  stucco-image  and  plaster-cast  makers.  The  duchy, 
nwinly  agricultural,  possesses  a  few  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  paper, 
n.  Ita  commercial  intercourse  Is  principally  with  Tuscany,  especially  Leghorn,  between 
iHmm  and  the  town  of  Lucca,  by  way  of  Pisa,  a  railway  b  in  progress.  Exports,  mostly  olive- 
'  beat  in  Italy),  with  silk,  timl>er,  chestnuts,  and  fish.  Imports,  grain,  seeds,  wines,  spirits, 
iMnpr  flax,  cottons  and  other  manufactured  goods,  tropi(»l  produce,  salted  provisions,  and 
1.  **  The  export  trade,"  says  Dr  Uowring,  *'  is  about  four  millions  of  francs  (£160,000) ; 
ofl  amounts  to  800,000  fr.,  and  that  of  fresh  fish  gives  to  the  district  of  Viareggio  an  annual 
SSO.ODO  fr.  The  imports  nearly  balance  the  exports ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  but- 
ter the  dnehy  in  payment  of  articles,  of  which  (from  their  not  being  chw^d  with  export 
lO  aeooont  is  kept  at  the  customhouse." — {Report  on  Italian  StaU$t  p.  66.)  The  only  port 
'  >,  which  possesses  a  roadstead  frequented  by  coasting- vessels. 

MSASURKS,  WKIGHT8,  MoNIKS.  &C. 

but  the  pound  "  peso  grosao"  =  11  L^horn 
lbs.  =  8*234  lbs.  avoird. 

3/tfn^.— Accounts  are  generally  stated  in  Luc- 
chese  lire  of  20  soldi,  each  of  12  denari  di  lira. 
Payments  arc  made  chiefly  in  the  money  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  6  lire  6ft  soldi  of  Lucca  are  reckoned 
equal  to  the  Leghorn  peua  of  8  reals.    Foreign 


fTd^Mf.— The  eU  of  2  feet  = 
m.iDchea. 

Unn  of  20  viertels,  40  stubgen,  or  80  kan- 
11*87  Imp.  gallons. 

Ht  of  wheat  or  rye  of  8  dromta,  24  barrels, 
cfaeffels  =  11*04  Imp.  quarters:  the  last 
simDariy  divided,  =  12-95  do. 
Mntner  of  8  lisponds  or  1 12  Lubeo  lbs.  = 
ba.  avoird. ;  and  100  Lubec  lbs.  =  106-85 
ilrd.    Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  with 
ogoe  mark  of  3606  troy  grains. 
If^ — Accounts  are  stated  in  marks  of  16 
p,  each  of  12  pfennings  Lubec  currency 
u    The  mark,  valued  at  the  rate  of  34  to 
logne  mark  weight  of  fine  silver,  is  equal 
.;  and  16  marks  111  schUI.  =  £L    Thei 
lOBtaina  3  marks.    Foreign  exchanges  are 
ted  through  the  medium  of  Hamburg, ! 
ks  banco,  the  agio  on  which,  compared 
ibec  currency,  is  usually  about  23  per  cent. 
neu. — The  imblic  revenue  is  about  75(N0(K) 
:  the  debt  hi  1836  amounted  to  5,500,000 
but  it  has  since  been  reduced. 
St. — On  imports,  I  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
orta,  nU :  the  tnuisit  duty  is  from  i  to  ft 

(y  wiih  Britain.— Shace  the  article  Ham- 
«s  written,  a  treaty  supplementanr  to  the 
Cffibed  under  that  head  has  been  published, 
provides  for  a  more  liberal  intercourse 


and  Weights. — ^The  woollen  braccio 
I  Imp.  inches;  the  silk  braccio  =  22*8 
nebee;  4  braccia  =  1  canna.  The  oil 
ndumed  generally  at  24  lbs.  peso  grosso 
f  Imp.  gallons.  The  wine  measure  is  the 
•n  barile  of  SO  flasci.  The  com  sti^a  =  | 
The  pound  =  5213ft  troy  grains; 
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exchanges  and  the  aaanoet  of  bilb  are  regolated 
entirely  by  the  custom  of  Leehom. 


CMsturee,  10 per  tnLai  waiema ;  eottoa  t«M, 
L3  per  100  lbs. ;  wooltens  and  hardware,  IS  ptr 


itireiy  oy  toe  custom  oi  i/ecDorn.  aj^  per  luu  um.  »  wtwiieiM  mi 

Tradesmen  sometimes  reckon  in  gold  crowns  cent. ;  eoffee  and  laaf-ia|ar, 
eudi  (faro)  of  90 soldi,  each  of  12  denari  d'oro. ;  brown  sogar,  L8  per  100  Iba. 
h<>  gold  crown  =  7  k  lire.  I     .PVnaMcef.— The  state  reven 


LIS  per  100  Ite.: 
(scudi  (faro)  of  90 soldi,  each  of  12  denari  d'oro. ;  brown  sogar,  Ij8  per  100  lbs. 
Th<>  gold  crown  =  7  k  lire.  I     .PVnaMcef.— The  state  revenae  is  aboat£WJn^ 

Principal  Dutia^— Cotton  and  linen  mano*!  There  are  no  pubUe  debts  beyond  pcnsloas,  Ac 


LUGGER,  »  vessel  with  two  or  three  masts,  up  and  down  which  hig-nOf  an 
made  to  traverse,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  set  or  taken  in  withoat  goin^  akft. 
Slight,  qnick-sailinf  craft  of  this  kind  were  used  as  privateers  by  the  Freack  ia 
the  last  war.  On  the  £.  coast  of  England  strong-built  loggers  are  Bttoh  emplojed 
in  the  herring  and  mackerel  fishery. 

LUMBEf^  a  term  applied,  chiefly  in  America,  to  timber  thiongh  all  its  pre- 
paratory stages,  fh>m  its  growing  in  the  woods  until  it  be  put  into  the  basdi  «f 
the  artificer  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up.  It  occurs  principally  in  tin 
form  of  scantling,  deals,  inch-thick  boards,  clap-boards,  shingles,  staves,  and  hoops. 
Varieties  of  pine  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  what  is  usually  dimomiiiated  loober 
in  British  America. 

LUSTRE,  a  plain  silk  and  worsted  fiabrio,  similar  to  poplin. 

LUTESTRING,  a  plain,  stout,  silken  fabric,  forming,  with  gros  de  Napla,  ^ 
which  indeed  it  is  merely  a  fine  kind,  **  the  staple  of  silKs." 

LYCOPODIUM,  an  infiammable  powder  used  in  fireworks,  obtained  bm  ft 
common  moss-like  plant  of  the  same  name. 

M. 

MACAO,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  China,  lying  in  lat.  22"  1?  N.,  long.  l\T 
34'  E.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river,  on  a  peninsula  ynj^ 
in^  from  a  small  territory  separated  from  the  continent  by  river-channek.  Cb 
cult  about  8  miles.  Population  said  to  be  30,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  joMl 
ruled  bv  Portuguese  officers  and  a  Chinese  mandarin, — ^tne  latter  poDflfsninfchi*- 
ever,  all  the  real  power. 

This  place  was  granted  to  the  Portuguese  in  1586,  in  retom  for  asdstance  afforded  by  A* 
against  pirates  that  had  infested  the  coast ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  their  iaimwM 
with  China,  Annain,  Siam,  and  Jajian ;  but  having  suffered  from  tiiat  sapine  sloth  w^M  ■* 
involved  all  their  EAstem  empire,  its  trade  is  now  ouite  inconsidersble.  Of  late,  its  cMa* 
rather  sole  importance  has  been  derived  from  its  oontainliw  the  dweUings  of  the  Baropeaos  bsiH 
with  Canton,  at  which  place  they  arc  only  allowed  to  resioe  during  the  tea-season.  Even  atltoa* 
the  Portuguese  and  otner  strangers  are  Jealously  watched  by  tlie  Chinese,  who  have  a  faiUW 
barrier  across  tlie  isthmus,  beyond  which  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  pass.  A  ground  fOia 
64  Ki  taels  per  annum  is  paid  for  this  settlement  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinoee  goveimiient,«Mai 
besides,  levies  a  duty  on  the  sliipping.    [China.] 

MA  CCA  RON  I  is  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  flavoured  with  other  articks,  n^ 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  paste,  to  which,  by  a  peculiar  process,  a  tuboltf  * 
pipe  form  is  given,  in  order  that  it  may  cook  more  readilj  in  hot  water ;  tkftt  * 
smaller  diameter  than  maccaroni  (which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  eoo9e-<piB) 
is  called  vermiceUiy  and  when  smaller  still,  fedeUni,  The  finest  is  made  froa  ti* 
flour  of  the  hard-grained  Black  Sea  wheat.  Maccaroni  is  the  principal  trtidew 
food  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  Naples,  where  the  best  is  manmctored,iis 
from  whence  also  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  this  country  ■>0' 
caroni  and  vermicelli  are  sometimes  used  in  soups. 

MACE  (Du.  Foely.  Fr.  Mad*.  Ger.  Muskatenhlute,  Por.  Majee%a\  a  roj« 
composed  of  the  membranous  tunic  or  covering  investing  the  black  shell  in  wuek 
the  nutmeg  is  contained,  and  is  first  disclosed  on  the  fruit  ripening  and  bn^ 
ing.  When  good  it  is  thin,  fiexible,  oily,  of  a  bright  reddish-yeUow  eolow,  btf 
the  spicy  odour  of  the  nutmeg,  but  more  pungent ;  and  an  aromatic,  bitten^ 
acrid  taste.  That  which  is  brittle,  pale,  and  of  little  smell  or  taste,  is  to  be  avoides. 
Mace,  though  chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  oocasion^y  employed  medidi- 
ally  as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant.  About  20,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  ftr 
home  consumption.    [Nutmeg.] 

MACHINERY  for  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  is  constructed  on  a  great  fO^ 
at  Manchester ;  flax-mills  at  Leeds  ;  marine  steam-engines  at  Glasgow ;  tsA 
woollen  and  lace  machines,  locomotives,  and  an  innumenu>le  variety  of  other  f*^ 
cles,  at  many  places  in  Britain.  We  uossess  no  means  of  computing  the  tow 
extent  of  these  manufactures;  but  in  a  late  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Hon>^ 
of  Commons  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  (Air.  Paper,  1841,  p.  230)  it  is  esti*- 
ated  that  in  eleven  towns  in  Lancashire  there  are  \\b  mechanioal  estaUiahBfl^ 
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i«e  of  cftpttal  iiiTested,  £1^15,000  ;  and  of  hone-power,  1811 ;  the  whole 
af  em|]^oyiii|;  17,382  hands.  The  trade  owes  its  orLdn  mainly  to  the  dis- 
of  HarisreaTeB,  Arkwrif^ht,  Crompton,  Watt,  and  Ourtwright ;  and  it  is 
lalmoot  wholly  by  the  demands  created  in  different  branches  of  industry  by 
ioton,  and  othws  in  the  same  walk,  within  our  own  country,  as  the  ex- 
I  of  machinery  (excepting  engines  ana  common  mill-gear)  has  nrom  an  early 
MB  jealooBly  prohibited,  or  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  with  the  riew 
itiiig  the  hflone  manufacturers.  This  began  in  1696,  by  the  prohibition  of 
oking-firame ;  other  acts  were  passed  in  1750  and  1774 ;  after  which  the 
ppears  to  haTe  been  in  much  favour,  as  prohibitory  acts  then  followed 
V  with  ^;reat  rapidity,  and  descending  in  some  cases  to  very  trifling  ob- 
he existmgenactments  will  be  found  under  the  head  Customs  Reodla- 
Bl  4  Wm.  fV.  c.  52,  §  104) ;  but,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
iitary  Committee  in  1825,  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  the  law  was  in 
rcTen  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  whose  report  an  export-license  (subject 
ifjS2, 2s.)  is  issued  by  the  Treasury.  The  rormer  decides  upon  each  ap- 
to  export  according  to  its  merits  ;  and  the  rule  adopted  is  described  by 
.  Home,  their  former  secretary,  as  follows : — **  The  hcense  is  freely  given 
looesaes  that  are  merely  for  dressing  and  preparing  the  fibrous  substonce, 
iton,  flax,  or  silk  ;  that  while  this  substance  remains  only  as  a  quantity 
I  or  a  quantity  of  wool,  the  prohibition  is  kept  back  and  not  allowed  to 
mt  that  in  the  case  of  any  machine  which  once  takes  the  yery  flrst  more- 
khe  diyidinff  of  this  substance  preparatory  to  the  spinning,  the  prohibition 
sMctly  enforced,  and  no  license  ever  ^yen.  The  retains  part^  therefore, 
'hich  appb'es  to  tne  spinning  or  the  dividing  of  the  substance  for  the  pur- 
spinning  ;  the  handing  it  over,  as  it  were,  to  a  spindle  to  be  spun." — 

lUcy  of  still  farther  opening  up  the  export-trade  has  been  much  discussed, 
edally  since  the  Report  oi  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  (]!ommons  in 
his  committee  did  not  state  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  laid 
"arliament  a  mass  of  evidence,  aaduced  from  experienced  customhouse 
Biannfactnrers,  and  engineers,  which  renders  it  no  longer  doubtful  that 
onds  and  fences  "  by  vvnich  the  shipment  of  machinery  is  restrained,  are 
ftitile  and  unnecessary,  but  hurtful.  It  is  shown  to  be  impossible  to  pre- 
iUldt  exportation  of  tne  forbidden  kinds,  more  especially  of  the  important 
bich  are  almost  all  of  a  minute  description,  and  in  separate  pieces^  such  as 
nnndles,  and  rollers  ;  further,  that  tne  prohibitory  system,  serving  as  a 
foreign  machine-making,  has  tempted  capitalists  to  embark  in  the  trade  : 
pinm,  and  many  parts  ox  (zermany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
tow  abound  in  machine-factories,  full  of  British  tools,  superintended  by 
rorkmen,  and  supplied  early  and  systematically  with  drawings,  models, 
-machines,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  of  all  new  and  improved  apparatus  ; 
I  means  the  mechanists  of  those  countries — Belgium  especially — not  only 
1  most  departments  the  home  demand,  but  are  beginning  to  export  to 
nd  to  S.  America.  In  this  way  British  inventors  are  compelled  either  to 
rks  abroad,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  with  existing  establishments  for 
ly  to  the  (]k)ntinent  of  their  pronibited  inventions,  and  enormous  loss  is 
on  the  field  of  labour  of  this  country,  which,  but  for  these  restrictions, 
■om  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  have  been  the  machine-shop  of 
1.  It  is  likewise  shown  that  many  other  facilities  besides  the  possession 
red  machinery,  require  to  be  blended  and  enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers 
«y  can  rival  those  of  Britain  ;  such  as  highly  skilled,  stead j,  and  per- 
artisans — minute  subdivision,  with  at  the  same  time  combination  and 
less  of  labour— contiguity  of  manufactories  to  the  machine-shops,  and  the 
ice  of  ideas  thereby  occasioned— the  proximity  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful 
I  fuel  and  iron— toe  best  markets  for  the  raw  material,  and  extended 
for  manufactures — abundant  capital— the  first  use  of  inventions — and, 
I,  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry. 

Nslared  value  of  the  snipmcnts  of  machinery  and  mill -gearing  in  1822  was 
I ;  in  1825,  £212,420  :  in  1830,  £208,767  ;  in  1835,  £307,951  ;  and  in  1840, 
L  This  Ust  sum  included  £*294,148  for  steam  apparatus  sent  principally 
«.  Germany,  and  other  parts  ox  the  European  continent,  and  to  India ; 
t  for  all  kiuos  of  mill-work  and  machinery  allowed  to  be  exported  by  law. 
lenetally  to  most  parts  of  the  world  :  and  £71,244  for  machmery  exportea 
nose,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Germany,  Kossia,  Belgium,  and  France. 
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The  importation  of  foreign  inventionB  is  encooraged  by  the  allowance  of  a  patent 
for  a  limited  time  to  the  first  user. 

MACKEREL,  a  fish  (Scomber  scombnu)  well  known  for  its  beanty  and  its 
intrinsic  value  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  caught  on  some  parts  of  our  coast  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  those  taken  in  May  and  Jane  are  generally  piefenvd. 
They  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  south  and  south-east  shores  of  Eugumd;  aad 
the  mackerel  season  at  the  various  fishing  towns  ia  one  of  great  bustle  and  activiij. 
They  are  plentiful  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Bay  about  June. 
On  the  Hampshire  aud  Sussex  coasts  they  generailY  arrive  in  Marco.  At  Love- 
stofi*  and  Yarmouth,  the  great  har>-e8t  is  in  May  and  Jane.  Their  ordinary  wei|fat 
is  about  2  lbs.  each,  llic  largest  are  not  considered  the  best.  They  require  to  be 
eaten  very  fresh,  as  they  soon  become  unfit  for  food  ;  and  on  this  account  they  ais 
allowed  to  be  cried  through  the  streets  of  London  on  Sundays. — a  pnictiee  vciiidi 
has  prevailed  since  1698.  During  the  season,  abont  100,000  are  brooght  to  BiUiagi- 
gate  in  one  week.    A  last  of  mackerel  is  10,000. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  lying  between  lat.  12*"  and  25*"  45'  S..  about  2M 
miles  distant  from  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chaaad 
of  Mozambique.  Area,  about  225,000  sq.  mUes.  Population  ragnely  estiBiated  at 
5,000,000,  composed  of  numerous  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Ovaha,  exercises  aiioa- 
inal  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 

The  blaud  contaios  extensive  and  fertile  pl^ns,  intenpened  with  moantainoDS  Aitriels,  vhiA 
render  tbe  dimate  of  the  interior  mUder  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude ;  bat  tbc  eoi^ 
being  gencnll.v  low  and  in  many  places  swampy,  is  oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  loliilfe- 
ants  are  almost  all  naked  harbarians,  except  the  Ovalis,  who  possess  a  dviUsatioD  aUn  to  dnt  of 
tbe  Javanese ;  and  many  European  arts  were  introduced  among  them  by  King  Radama,  an  CBcrgtfie 
reformer,  who  died  in  18:28.  Tlio  chief  places  of  commercia]  reMrt  are  Bemfaatooka  Bay,  sa 
the  W.,  and  Tamatave  on  the  E.,  from  whence  rice,  cattle,  tortoise-riiril,  amber,  ftew  an  Mat 
to  Mauritius.  The  French  have  settlements  on  the  Isle  8t  Slarie,  and  at  Fool  PoinC  Bn,  ft 
Luce  Bay,  and  Fort  Dauphin,  where  they  cultivate  sugar  and  coflTee  for  exportation  to  DoaiW 

MADDER  (Du.  Afee^  Krap.    Yt.  AitMari,  Garance.    Ger.  Krapo^Farbernik, 
It.  Robbia.    Sp.  Granza,  Ruoid),  a  cheap,  durable  red  dye,  obtainea  from  the  knI 
of  a  trailing  plant  iRubia),  cultivated  in  Alsace  and  Provence  in  France|.  eapedaQf 
near  Avignon,  in  Dutch  Zealand,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Italy  ;  from  whia  pbeei 
it  iH  largely  exported.    The  Turkey  and  Provence  madder  is  procured  from  tin 
variety  termed  Rubia  peregrina:  the  remainder  from  the  Ruhia  Hnciona.   Tb 
substance  contains  at  least  two  distinct  colouring  i>rinciples.  a  fawn  andari^; 
yielding  two  tints,  namely,  madder-red,  which  contains  the  wnole  of  the  colonriog 
matter,  and  Turkey-red,  tno  superior  bnlliancy  of  which  arises  from  the  red  psr- 
tion  being  alone  preserved.    Madder  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  calico,  liaes, 
and  woollen  clutli,  and  in  the  preparation  of  madder-lakes.    The  roots  are  takis 
up  at  the  end  of  September  and  kiln-dried.    The  best  are  about  the  thickn^s  </* 
goose-quilt,  semi-transparent ;  when  broken,  of  a  reddish  colour,  verging  towvdi 
purple,  possessing  a  strong  smell,  and  having  the  bark  smooth  :  a  yellow  hue  iii£- 
cates  inferiority.    The  importations  from  Tnrkev  {via  Smyrna)  and  Italy  coital 
entirely  of  the  roots  in  their  natural  state  ;  but  tne  whole  of  the  Zealand  madds> 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Frencli,  is  shipped  in  the  state  of  jwwder.    In  Zealsi^ 
previous  to  grinoing,  the  roots  are  carefully  assorted  :  the  interior  bright  part  « 
the  finest  makes  crop-madder  ;  ombro  is  prepared  from  good  roots  not  peded; 
gamene  is  the  ordinarv  powder  ;  and  mxdt,  made  from  peelings  and  refuse,  u  as 
inferior  sort  used  for  cheap  dark  colours.    In  France,  it  is  prepared  nearly  in  tte 
same  manner.    Madder  may  be  preserved  a  lou^  time,  but  being  iigiured  by  moUt* 
ure^  which  it  readily  absorbs,  it  should  be  kept  m  a  dry  place. 

The  importations  of  this  commodity  for  home  consumption  have  been  douUc^ 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  rather  exceed  200,000  cwts. ;  about  one-haV 
being  in  the  form  of  uowder,  and  the  remainder  the  roots  in  thdr  natural  state. 
The  former  is  brought  wholly  from  France  and  Holland;  the  latter  princiMllif 
from  Turkey,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Italy  and  France.  Small  paimiw 
madder  are  also  brought  from  Spain.    [Munjeet.] 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Price  Current  of  February  1842,  giwia 
comparative  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  are  held  in  tb 
British  market : — 

Miuldfr  /ioof#.— Turkey,  £2,  ft».  to  £2,  lOs.  per  cwt. 

hfiiddrr.— Dutch,  crop,  per  cwt.,  £3. 5s.  to  £4,  Kta. ;  Ombro,  £2,  8s.  to  £.1 ;  Gamfoc,  £1.  Wk 
to  £2 :  Mull,  7s.  6d.  to  £1 ;  French,  £2,  Km.  to  £3.  As. ;  Spanibh,  £1, 8s.  to  £1,  IJs. 

MADEIRA,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  Ijring  about 430 

miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Morocco.    Area,  300  so.  miles.    I'opulation,  indudiof 

Porto  Santo,  about  112,500.    Funchal,  the  cliicf  city  and  port,  pop.  20,000,  i<  tbe 
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Tesidence  of  the  governor  of  this  islam!  and  of  the  adjoining  ish^ti;,  Porto  Santo 
and  Desertas. 

Madeira  conabta  of  one  Innire  mnnntaln,  urith  brandm  ri^ng  evcrv  where  from  the  Rca  towanls 
the  centre  of  the  bland.  The  diinato  is  verv  mUd  and  healthy  ;  the  mean  tcmpcraturo  uf  tha 
year  not  exceeding  65\  Ylnefl  form  the  chi^  object  uf  ciiltivatinn,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
wine  produced  are  exported,  particularly  to  Kntjfaiid,  where  its  con<tiinption  waa  fucilitatiH]  bj 
the  llechvvn  treaty  [WimkI,  and  to  the  United  States.  A  tenth  part  of  the  wlinU)  in  taken 
fnr  taxes;  the  rest  is  divided  iH'tweon  the  proprietor  and  Cirmor.  The  fo'owth  uf  tlie  island  was 
iDrmcrly  estimated  at  3ii,(NNi  pipes,  but  it  does  not  now  exoeod  IH.<mn),  of  which  only  the  bettor 
•orta  tun  exported,  the  remainder  being  made  into  brandy  for  the  Jtrazils.  converted  into  vinegar, 
or  used  at  home.  Tiiis  decline,  attriliuted  |iartly  to  the  *fn.>quiMiry  of  adiilteratiiin.  and  partly  to 
the  preference  given  to  slierry  and  French  wines,  has  led  to  a  grrat  part  of  the  soil  being  apnlied 
to  Mher  purposes.  The  culture  of  potatoes  and  other  provisions  ha»  lH>en  extendi]  on  the  hiirher 
gromida.  Tne  planting  of  coffee  has  also  become  very  general  in  the  i.^land,  and  with  considerable 
■oeeeie     The  sugarnrane  has  been  tried,  but  does  not  repay  its  cxponstc. 

The  only  port  U  FutiAai,  in  long.  17°  G'  W.,  kit.  .12«;i7^N..  an  irromilarly  built,  dirty  town, 
situate  in  the  centre  uf  a  huge  bay*  Tt  is  strongly  fortified,  but  has  nn  lurlMur,  and  the  roadstead 
k  Dot  secure,  especially  in  winter.    The  mercIiuntH  arc  chiefly  Eiigli'fh. 

The  exports,  amounting  annually  to  about  .1!2-1(),(MK),  coiMiNt  princ-ipnllr  of  wine,  with  fruits, 
drafon's-Dlood,  honey,  wax,  orchil,  tobacco,  and  ship'provisionii.  The  iinportji  are  chiefly  cot- 
toBs,  wooUena,  and  other manufjsctures from  Britain;  sheep,  Milted  provisions,  lish,  oil,  tiiulwr, 
and  com ;  with  tropical  produce  of  different  kind^t  from  UnitM  States,  Portuftal,  ( ionoa,  and  other 
plaeea.    About  £0.000  tons  of  slilpping  enter  the  port  annuallv,  of  which  about  S-rahi  are  Kritish. 

Mctuttra  and  Wei^U  in  general  those  of  Portugal :  but  2J  com  alqnien>s  of  Madeira  equal  94 
cf  Lisbon ;  and  li  wine  almudes  of  Madei  ra  equal  1 3  of  Lisbon.  Mont^  acounts  an^  kept  in  miircas, 
Cidi  equal  to  the  Spanish  dollar.  In  exchanges  the  milrfa  is  convofteil  into  sterling  at  a  nominal 
or  aaiuned  par  of  58  pence,  allowing  a  premium  for  bilN  on  London,  varying  from  about  2fi  to 
M  per  cent.    Import  dutj/^  80  per  cent,  on  all  articles  except  provisions. 

MAGNA  ORJECIA  WAKE,  a  term  applied  by  customhouse  officers  to  Etms- 
ean  Taws,  urns,  and  other  kinds  of  ancient  pottery. 

MAGNESIA,  a  well-known  medicinal  earth,  commonly  obtained  by  burning  the 
fmrbonatG  of  maffiicsia,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  calcined  magnetna.  It  is  a 
white^  soft  powaer,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  smell.  The  carbonate  of  ma/i;- 
18  found  in  a  natural  state  in  Piedmont,  Moravia,  l~  '   ' 
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and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  usually  manufactured  Irom  tho  bittern  of  sea-salt 
works.  It  is  a  white,  light  powder,  resembling  tho  pure  earth,  but  possessing  only 
abont  one-half  of  its  stren^n. 
MAGNET,  a  combination  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.  [Compass.] 
MAHOGANY  (Sp.  Caoha)t  the  timber  of  a  stupendous  tree,  of  wliioh  there  are 
wveral  yarieties,  the  principal  being  the  Swietenia  mahfigoni,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  and  found  in  luxuriant  condition  in  the  rich  vallcvs 
UMOg  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  and  those  that  open  ui)on  the  bav  of  Honduras.  It 
ii  lapposed  to  take  about  '200  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  l^his  wood  was  first 
iatroaiiced  into  England  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  since  which,  though 
coft];f,  it  has  become  the  principal  timber  for  furniture  and  cabinet  making, 
kiTing  entirely  supplanted  tne  walnut,  formerly  in  general  uso  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. From  20,000  to  25,000  tons  are  now  annually  imiN>rted  into  Britain  ;  three- 
fwrths  of  which  are  brought  from  Honduras,  and  tho  remainder  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti. 

The  timber  Is  best  upon  the  coldest  soH^  and  in  the  most  exposed  rituation^    '\Mion  it  grows 

tpno  mobt  Mid  warm  lands,  it  is  soft,  coarse,  spongy,  and  containn  sap-wood,  into  which  N')nie 

^Ofina  will  eat.    That  which  is  most  acccssilile  at  Ilondunu  is  of  this  description  ;  and  theref(»re 

i|  is  only  used  for  coarser  works,  or  for  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  choicer  snrts. 

When  grown  among  rocks  and  much  exj>osed,  the  size  is  inferior;  hut  the  timber  is  superior  in 

HiwugUi,  and  the  colour  is  richer.    "  Suiue  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  been  nearly  exhausted, 

1licr«  are  only  two  kinds  known  in  the  market, — Bay-woo<l,  or  that  which  is  got  from  the  conti- 

acnC  o#  Ammea.  and  Spanish-wood,  or  the  produce  of  the  islands,  chiefly  of  Cuba  and  ilayti. 

ThMmfa  the  Bay'wood  is  inferior  to  the  other,  both  in  value  and  in  price,  it  is  nftvn  verjr  beuuti- 

^il^  and  noaj  be  obtained  in  logs  as  large  as  six  feet  square.    It  is.  however,  not  nearly  so  compact 

aa  the  other;  the  grain  is  a^it  to  rise  in  polishing,  and,  If  it  be  not  covered  by  a  wnter-pruof 

tamlilif  it  ts  very  easily  stained.    It  al«>  gives  to  the  tool  in  carving,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for 

omaiDCBta.    Bpani^-wood  cuts  well,  takes  aflnepoUsh,  nwists  scratches,  stains,  and  fractures 

iBueli  belter,  and  is  ffcnerally  the  only  sort  upon  wnich  nmcli  or  delicate  workmanship  should  bo 

capended.**— (£l&.  vEnL  kntncUdgt:   Vfg.  Suhgtanrm^  vol.  I.  p.  161.) 

liwre  are  two  East  Indian  species,  but  they  arc  not  imported  in  any  quantities  into  this  coun- 
try :  The  8./€br\fitgat  likewise  a  gigantic  tree,  grows  in  the  mountahious  parts  of  Central  Ilindos- 
tmn ;  its  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  hanl,  lu-avy,  and  duRible :  and  the  8,  cftlmvjtj/Umt  a  vmallor 
tre«,  found  in  the  mountains  of  tho  Clrcars ;  its  wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  rcBembbng  box. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN  iXca  Mnyg\  the  most  prodnctive,  and  at  the  samo 
time  the  most  unequal  in  its  produce,  o^  all  the  grains.  The  e-ars  consist  of  a 
cylindrical  substance,  over  which  tho  seeds  are  ranged  in  eight  or  more  straight 
Yiywfl,  each  of  thirty  or  forty  grains.  The  prevailing  hue  of  tho  com  is  yellow  of 
^azioiiB  shades.    Tue  produce  Tarics  in  the  same  field,  according  to  the  season. 
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from  40  to  %0  or  300  for  one.  Fertile  Inda  nsomUj  mKml  a  ratnra  of  100  or  411 
ruld.  Maize  ilof!)  not  safler  rrom  eold  until  the  meu  tempcTMoiC  fiUi  t«45*,ail 
no  heal  is  injiirioni  to  it.  It  fornu  k  principal  fbod  in  the  Uaited  SttM,  Utlim, 
Africa,  ind  Eomo  parts  of  tho  Euit  Indies.  In  ths  Eut  it  ii  Conwlind  u  M 
iuftTiorgnin,  and  bears  the  Esmc  nnkiD  reUtion  to  rice  Ibit  oit«  or  b*ricf4oMN 
wheat  in  Brilain.  A  small  Taricty  ia  partially  cnltirated  in  tbe  HnUh  of  Eonfi; 
but  Ihe  illeinptB  mnd«  (o  inlroduco  it  into  thii  coantry  hare  been  iiiiiiUMifiil 

MALACCA,  aiwtilpmentDrthe£aslIiidiaComp>nT,«itMidinK4lioMWBfc 
ilonK  the  shore  of  Ihe  Ma.Uj  pouiiiRnli,  by  30  inland.  Area,  800  iq.  ndki.  Fm- 
laliou,  23,000,  chiefly  Malays.  The  town  is  in  lat.  2=  U'  K,  and  lon«.  lOT  1T6.; 
pop.  I'JJMU.  Tbe  Korernment  is  Teeted  in  a  resident,  deputy  to  a  cUef  nmi^ 
at  SinfiapoTe, 

MalHch  i»si  t^cn  rrom  thalTulcb  rloriiiiilut  war,  and  natondal  tliepcBoe  ta  IIU;  krih 
inullnnarKtlvnlfnini  tlinDlneichuiiRrurHitlemeDUInSumalia.  Ittanst  afknofBO* 
lent  in  firtilLl)';  Mid  lufowtgi limit  Im  bwo  laiiplaBMj  hjtfiiJ»ii(jM 


FjifjivnlLtfU  nEgrirji  onLv  tma  79"  to  8A'.  Tbe  nrvdilc 
PruvffLkmt  an  «bcap.  um  ihlH  anelior  abnat  li  ml 
Utaium  amt  H'^JUf.-^TlH  ootU  =  18)  Imp.  tnd 
tbfl.  aveird- i  3  prcnU  =  Ibabar;  tlivla4oF9<linfaivi 


are  wAfbea  hi  Ibc  h 


iroeessos  by  w .  

i»w»  of  the  Wwer.     [Beeb.}    The  fint  opraation  ia  that  of  Av^ 
r,  nhen  it  abBorbs  moiatnTS,  softona,  and  awella  ;  il  it  IM 


MAI.T,  barley-corn  irhicb  huf  been  sobjected  to  artiSeial  grmination,  aadta 
dried  in  a  kiln,  processes  by  which  its_rarina  ia  mellowed  or  sweetened,  and  » It- 

ttil  for  the  putTflsei    ' ' ' 

subjected  to  court  ino  and  _A»""j',  by  whio)  ..  _ _     

Kcruiiostion  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  Ihe  acmapir*,  or  rndiiBMit  cf  Ibaftil 
stalk,  is  ready  to  bnrat  the  shell,  at  which  stage  it  hais  aequind  ft*  wn^'"—  - 
saccbariflcation.  It  ii  then  kiln-dried  at  a  low  or  high  heat,  aecoidiBji  u  il  il 
wanted  to  be  pale,  amber,  or  browo.  The  pale  or  amber  nnlt,  theoilykUi 
which  yield  the  xai'diarine  or  fermentable  extract,  should,  nhen  l^^d.  be  (•■)■■( 
bnt  IViahle,  white  and  mealy  in  their  t'ractnre,  of  an  agreeable  lonewhat  nilrt 
»mell,  not  nmokv.  and  of  a  pleasant  eiTect  taste.  The  brown  malt  is  not  feiaeit- 
able,  bat  U  employed  to  impart  flarour.  Besides  tbeK  there  is  black  or  paleet  bA 
aroaslcd  kind,  employed  instead  of  burnt  eu^ar  merely  to  colour  porm.  llalliV 
is  not  usually  couducted  during  Bummer,  becan«  in  bat  weatber  tbe  grain  ia  >fl> 
become  mouldy. 

The  ijuauticy  of  malt  consnmed  is  England  has  been  louf;  Tery  eonEiid(n]|l>; 
but  it  has  not  increased  in  a  deftree  proportional  to  the  inerearc  of  (be  papol>tia> 
—a  cirenuHtance  attributed  partly  (o  the  more  eeneral  UMof  tea,  coffee,  and  Mtv 
beti-rajws,  and  partly  to  the  hi  Ehcr  price  of  malt  liquors  arising  &om  tbean^iiMtfl 
duties  un  malt  and  heer,  and  the  limited  supply  to  be  obtained  in  tbiseoaaliy* 
fine  barley  suited  fur  ninlting.  Thus  the  quantity  charged  with  dutr  in  EuttM 
was,  ill  I7I13,  aej.y,'!!).'!  bushels  ;  in  1730,  29,-Mt.7Bli  buaheU  ;  in  1790,  21jfW 
bushels  ;  and  in  161U,  S3,.^46,.^16  bush  els.  Utile  difference  occnned  in  iheae  qau- 
liiies  unlilof  late  years,  when  a  alimulua  was  giTcn  to  consumption  by  the  iww*" 
of  lliH  duty  on  malt  iu  18-2-2,  and  still  mor^lty  the  abolition  in  1B30  of  (lis  belt 
'■■'■""   -    will  he  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  auantity  of  ■>■ 

rirh   iliittf      ^tiii    the,    fernniint     nf   mvuniid    nu.n;,rafl    r !.>*««■    ,ty  rmne^aVUMt 


19  of  the  kingdom  :- 


^iTed  thereon  in  ti 


Y»r.. 

K.i.bnd. 

S.-dll.nd. 

llcl.llrf. 

Tii€^ 

NBDun. 

RhlK^ll 

Uu.k.1.. 

Bu.bt)>. 

Bu<l.d^ 

£ 

sia 

n.BM.au 

i.iiii.ai-s 

96,aU.Iil 

S.MI.19S 

mi 

SH,S7J.r4l 

4.3IU.Jia 

iNjJiji.iia 

3.*».ni 

ai.i^».iaa 

«.»1.S1» 

*.FN0.1B7 

a,ss!.ssi 

41.Sf7.ilB 

»:«ili!a73 

3.i,i»j.;u>l 

I.SIO.tM 

S.K»,3<7 

4i'.»l.l49 

a.iis,« 

£.389.440 

ma 

si|r«!oih 

^^Bfltwa 

].7H.esi 

Slii^l.MI 

t'.»tiM 

ae.au.iiu 

i.iue.ii} 

4^,4»,IUI> 

*^ai 

MAL  4o3  MAL 

Leeds,  Suffolk,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Grantham,  Norwich,  Essex, 
and  Lmcoln. 


:  Dui^  on  malt  in  Eajdand  was  first  Imposed  in  1fi97.  when  it  was  fixed  at  the  rntc  (reckoned  in 
lapflnU  meunre)  of  6if<L  perbudiel ;  which,  in  176U,  was  incri!aiM>d  tu  9i  ^d. ;  in  17HI',  to  Is.  A^*\. ; 
In  I79lj  to  la.  7|d. ;  but  in  ITHi  it  was  reduced  to  its  former  rate  of  la.  Hd. ;  in  1H02,  it  was  In- 
ffMiiin  to  2s.  Ad. ;  in  IWKl,  to  4k.  £ld. ;  in  1816.  It  was  again  reduc.cl  to  2k.  fid.,  which  rate  last^ 
•B^  tiJl  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  3s.  7id. ;  in  1822,  it  was  tixed  at  Ss.  7d.  i>er  bushel ;  since  which 
BO  aUeratUm  haa  been  niadeu 

In  Scotland,  the  duty  conuncnced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  17(i5 ;  .ind  after  various  fluctuations 
W  Azed,  In  188i,  in  both  countries,  at  2s.  7d.,  as  in  £nglaud,— ilia.t  uiado  from  bere  ur  bigg, 
kowvvw,  bdng  onlv  2a.  per  bu^eL 

Tkt  ddarging  and  ctMeeiion  qf  the  duly  are  resubtcd  by  the  acts  7  &  8  Gen.  IV.  c.  52,  /»3,  and 
•I ;  II  Oco.  IV.  c  17 ;  and  7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  49.  By  the  first-mentioned  act  every 
making  malt  is  required  to  enter  his  premises  and  utensils  with  the  excise.  An  individual 
_g  In  a  remote  part  of  any  collection,  and  making  mait  solelv  for  domc«tic  use,  mav  be  en- 
■a  a  bjf-maUtleri  but  the  exdae  officer  must  take  a  gauge  of  each  steeping,  after  which  his 
ya  are  not  required  to  be  made  ottcner  than  once  a-week,  until  the  grain  is  dried  off.  If  malt 
to  made  for  private  use  in  considoablo  quantities,  the  person  making  it  ceases  to  be  coo&idcred  a 
ly>maltit0r. 

Tke  act?  ft  8  Wm.  lY.  and  1  Vict.  c.  49,  {  9.  fixes  the  following  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
harcMa  fai  the  several  gauges,  ha  consequence  of  the  swell  of  the  corn ;  namely,  while  the  gniin  is 
h  ttw  dstam,  or  in  the  couch,  or  directed  to  be  deemed  sn,  an  allowance  of  IRi  bushels  per  KNi ; 
the  grain  is  on  the  floor,  or  on  tlie  kiln,  after  the  expiration  of  26  hours,  if  it  has  been  previ- 
magtd,  or  if  it  has  not  been  so  after  the  expiration  of  3U  hours,  an  allowance  of  uno-hulf ; 
w  to  be  charged  on  the  best  gauge. 
For  the  other  regulations  we  must  refer  to  the  acts  themselves.    [Corn.] 

MALTA,  an  island  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  GO 
■Uei  SuS-W.  of  Sicily.  Extreme  length,  171  miles,  and  breadth,  9^  miles.  Area, 
IS  aa.  miles.  Popuhktion  in  1839, 105.456,  including  5*204  British,  and  4661  aliens. 
The  local  soTemment  is  Tested  in  a  military  commander,  who,  in  legislative  matters, 
k  udatecT by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  crown. 

no  B.  eoast  is  rocky  and  Inaocesdble,  but  the  ground  slopes  from  thence  to  the  N.  side,  and 
ika  island  is  in  general  flut.    It  possesses  no  rivurs,  and  few  springs ;  and  its  asiH^ct  is  sterile. 
one-lialf  of  the  whole  surface,  however,  hu-»  been  suhjocted  to  cultivation.    The  staple  pro- 
la  cotton;  the  chief  other  productions  arc  \«heat,  barley,  pulse,  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
4iaa,  mlt,  and  cummin  seed ;  but  the  grain  raiMd  is  equal  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  con- 
mmt/tim,  and  yen  few  cattle  or  sheep  are  bred.  Imports,  chiefly  wheat  and  other  grain  from  the 
fthak Bea and  Sicily ;  British  manufactures ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  leaf  tobacco;  live-stock,  chiefly 
* —  ^  'riea ;  oil  and  urine  from  Sicily  and  ItfUv ;  spirits,  wood,  coals,  and  cheese,  with  a  variety 
artides ;  the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £€AiOtWHK    Exports,  cottons,  sail-cloth, 
of  Maltese  manufacture ;  abo  cabinet-work,  gold  and  sUwr  filigree  wurk,  and  cut- 
mga";  with  reshipments  of  colonial  produce,  gniln,  British  manufactures,  and  wine ;  the 
amcrant  being  from  £300,000  to  i,*400,00a    About  I8U0  vessels  annually  arrive,  having  an 
jMe  iMirthen  of  190,0(10  tons ;  of  which,  however,  600  vessels,  burthen  13,000  tons,  comdiit  of 
mttB  eraft  chiefly  trading  with  Sicily.    The  Maltese  are  expert  carj^tentent  and  active  seamen ;  and 
■fctebniVWng  ii  on  the  increase,  the  ressels  being  registered  as  British :  about  16U0  tons  wore  built 

Lm  Vaietta,  the  port,  citadel,  and  seat  of  government,  lies  in  lat  39'  M'  N.,  long.  14*'  31'  R.,  on 
tha  N.E.  eoast,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  fonning  two  harbours,  the  whole  of  which  is  defended 
^  Itiipendous  furtiflcations.  The  northern  harbour  is  solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
mrnKnaUne,  The  Southern  or  Grand  Port  is  huge,  safe,  and  commodious,  running  up  li  mile  in 
A.W.  directum ;  and  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  a  line-of-hattle  shin  mav  lie  close  to  iL  On  the 
;la  aide,  it  is  one  continued  line  of  wharfs  for  the  aocommoilatfon  of  merchantmeiu  Popula- 
iDdudtng  the  throe  districts  of  Cospicua,  Vittoriosa,  and  Senglea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
,  about  fiO,n00.  Provbions  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  water  is  supplied  from  tanks. 
,  tbough  warm,  is  in  gcnenU  aaluhrious,  cspeciallv  lietween  October  and  May.  The 
or  H.£.  wind,  which  mostly  prevails  in  Hcptembcr,  b  oppressive  and  enervating; 
Ifcungh  the  "  gr^gale,"  or  N.  E.  wind,  in  winter,  b  that  which  blows  with  the  greatest  fury. 
"  M  a  place  of  great  importance  during  fast  war,  having  become  the  eniitorium  of  that 

wfaidi  was  shut  out  irom  the  Continent  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 

;  but  it  received  a  sudden  interruption  from  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in  1813 ;  and  the 

qnanuitlBe  regulations  afterwards  maintalneil  in  Italy  and  France  on  vesaeb  arriving  from  tbo 
Unnd,  operated  for  a  long  time  most  prejudicfally  to  trade.  In  I BX,  these  restrictiomi  wore  repealed. 
More  recently,  Valetta  has  been  made  a  free  port,— a  circumstance  which.  Joined  to  it^  being  the 
piincl|»l  British  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
r—dcayom  fior  itoam-vesacls  plying  between  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  the  Levant,  to  supply 
tbenuelvei  with  coals,  render  it  of  great  importance  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  view. 
Tbe  kiand,  it  may  be  observed,  likewise  promises  to  become  an  extensive  entrepot  for  the  com  of 
tba  Bladk  Boa  and  Mediterranean,  no  less  from  its  central  position  than  from  its  eariciitori, 
vUdi,  being  excavated  In  the  ruck,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  safe  keeping  of  grain. 

0iM,  Cominop  and  Fff/ta,  are  islet  dependencies  of  Malta.  The  first,  10  mileji  long,  by  5}  in 
bteadlh,  baa  a  popufatum  c^  16,472 ;  but  it  has  no  port,  and  b  only  approachable  by  siuall  craft. 

Ma&suRss,  Wbiortb,  Momisb,  dtc 

JfaofHfcr  ani  WiightM.—The  canna  of  8  pal-  of  wine  =  9|  Imp.  gallons ;  the  caffiso  of  oil  a 

od  3=  n  Imp.  inches,  but3|palmi  are  commonly  49  Imp.  gallons ;  and  8  caffiso*  =  1  barile  of  oil. 

reehoDed  equal  to  1  yard.    The  salma  of  fand  of  The  salma  of  com  (stricken  measure)  =  72  Imp. 

If  atoai*  %aanM  =  4*44  Imp.  acree.    The  barile  baaheb. 
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The  cnntaro  of  100  rottoll  or  pounds  =  174|  ■  a  nnall  citmt,  not  ncMdhif  £injno ;  iMi 
11h^  iiviiinlupniH.  but  i»  cv>uuionly  ivckoned  at  •  the  coin  in  circulation  i»  citiinat«d  at  £\3fi,\m. 
17'>.  The  pound  of  12  ouiiccs,  used  iu  weighing  !  Billton  London  are  Gommoniv  drawn  it  a^ul 
giild  and  hilver  =  4flR6  troy  Rmiiuu  i  Giidaya* tight;  and  theordinairADctauiniuaftlH 

Mtntfy. — Accouutii  are  kept  by  the  govern-  i  exchange  are  from  about  481a.  to  Jiid.  per  peak 
iniiit  hi  »terlinc.  but  by  the  mercantile  dawm  j  The  Revtnue  averages  4;iufMw  per  aaBHi; 
in  M.'udi  of  12  tari.  each  of  20  grant  2i  iscudl  !  of  which,  derived  froui  crown  propeny.  £«,««; 
1  pezzji  or  Sicilian  dollar  =  47 id.  vahied  hi  .  com  duty,  £3u.U<Ni;  cuMoms  and  putt  dMi, 
hilver.  ur  4!iid.  in  gold;  hut  Lt  cuinmonlv  es-  •■  4:i4.uiNI;  excise,  £l6,c«Ri:  quuaniiBe  ^m, 
tiiimtcd  at  4:^.  2d.,  and  the  Malie«e  Mudo  at  £Sinn,)  •  judicial  f«e».  £V*« ;  minor  tu*. 
1m.  tki.  The  other  munieft  cunrii»t  chifflv  of:  ,-£*aN)QL  Tiie  cuvtouM  and  port  duties  and  ■lr^ 
Hiianirh  oiid  American  dollars,  and  of  llntiith  house  rant  are  exceedingly  small,  impoi^ir 
hihvr  and  copper.  Notes  are  iuued  by  two  ;  thesakeof  revenue  only,  and  without  le^rdw 
bjiiikA  (CKtabli^ied  en  cotnmandile)^  but  only  to  j  the  country  from  irtiCDee  the  TeMrbamttf. 

Tho  inipnrtsnrc  of  Malta  began  in  the  16tli  century,  whra  it  was  ceded  by  Charis  V.  to  ibt 
Kiii.i,'ht«  (if  St  John  (»f  JcniHolem.  In  1796.  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance,  it  was  taken  by  Nsfoi- 
von  ;  and  in  likHt  it  was  reduced  by  the  United  British  and  Jfalteae  by  blockade. 

MALTEK,  a  German  corn  mcasore,  varying  in  different  plaees. 

M.\  LTH  A,  a  variety  of  bitumen  supposed  to  be  inspissated  pETBOLcm. 

M.VN,  ISLE  OF,  i»  situated  between  Cumberland  and  the  N. of  Ireland.  Am, 
2*2t»  s(i.  miU^  Population  in  1841, 47,985.  It  was  lon^;  held  in  feadal  soTereifBrf 
bv  tlio  Earls  of  I>erbv,  dcetcending  from  them  to  the  Uukes  of  Atholl,  from  wbM 
it'uai*  purchased  in  l^Oii ;  the  itiland  rctainin|r,  however,  most  of  its  peculiar  bmL 
The  administration  is  vt^tod  in  a  governor  and  coancil,  and  the  **  House  of  Keji^" 
a  heh'-elected  body;  the  whole  forming  what  is  called  the  Court  of  TynwakL 

1'lii>  i>I:ind  Lt  intoR^ccted  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  ran  from  N.E.  to  S.W..  and  nnyf«« 
of  the  I  •>ii.'«t  are  Mcky ;  but  there  is  still  a  consideroblo  extent  of  lerd  territrtrr.  thonrti  an  stitli 
\ iTv  pnHhiciivc,  and  improvement  has  l>een  retarded  by  the  division  of  the  land  into mhH anK  i 
of  itto.  howoviT.  the  decay  of  the  lierring-ri<^iery  has  led  to  more  attention  being  given  to  ifn* 
riiltun\  the  ndvuncement  of  which  is  fscilitated  by  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  fitted  fernsBon  I 
wliirh  in  thn>wn  upim  the  shorea;  while  the  industry  of  the  islnnden  has  been  praraotcdkyiB* 
pnnvd  tiMal  r«*gulations,  and  tlwir  increawd  intercourse  with  Liverpool,  Giaiiow.  ud  olhtf 
|i.a(.i'<i.  since  the  development  of  steam-navigatkm.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  psik 
iK>t.itiK-!i,  einr>.  lini«*,  li>ad  and  copper  ore,  herrings,  linen,  and  paper,  mostly  all  sent  to  Liiufs** 

iAi'iiy  as,  un  iIk'  is^E.  coa»t.  is  the  only  pori  of  consequence.  ' 

CuaRBycY,  Dltiks,  Ac 

^r,1l^T  Currnny  U  In  vnhie  Ith  less  than  that  cwt.).  Is.  per  ewt. :  hohem  tea  (J0,iwifts.j.li 
of  Hritain.— thtf  ^nti^h  ^hllI^u^  bi'ing  reckoned  Pfrlh. :  gnvn  ten  (5(HR>lb<>.  Is.  perl^: 
at  14  Manx  iviinii**.  or  .t'l""  ^UTlinc  =  t'll6, 
l.u.  4.!.  Minx :  hut  hy  act  of  Tvnmald  of  Nov. 
H.  l}Ml>.  uH  transictii'n<  are  now  hrld  to  be  in 
Mi  rlinc.  .Mo.iMin-*  and  wi-i«htii  are  now  abo 
r*r\or.itl  hy  the  Inn-oml  >undarfi4. 

.V  J  <:n;->iock  h.-ink  ha>  Invn  ti»tabUahcd,  with 
a  pri'il  up  i'npitiil  of  l**'.""^'. 

/■».,  /)  .til*  in  .\l;in  are  in  cenoral  considcrahly 
I.iMiT  ih:in  th.^<e  p.i>atilc  in  Kriuin.  The  dis- 
t:iu-:i.in  li'il  foniierlv  u>a  crcat  di-al  uf  smusglin^: 
I'tit  ih<!i  !!>  now  ehei'kiHl  by  allowing  onlv  certain 
rujintitio*  of  th.i*e  ivnmitxiitirt  which  nad  l>ecn 
the  MibJ^  ot  of  the  is>ntrahan<l  trade,  to  be  iin- 
p.^rtid  'ir.io  tho  irf.inil  under  a  cii>toni»  license. 
The  exi-tir..:  nvul.in.'n*  are  «nilnnl»i'd  in  the  act 
;i  ,v  4  \N  r.i.  I V.  0.  »*» :  and  the  f<illii»ing  an?  the 
priiu'i|>al  ih::if».  «i:h  the  qu^mtitirs  of  those 
p.»  Hi*  adnntu'il  rij!\  under  liifn**' : — 

«  orteo.  <ii.  IHT  IN. ;  hemp.  Id.  per  cwL  ;  Bri- 
tish hop*.  1*.V  per  111.:  fiTOjjn  »]>u-its  (S«MhH) 
K-nI\»M*>  -t*.  fill.  p«-r  k-nll. ;  o.'il."»nial  rum  (rt*,!*!!) 
K.ilN.K  ;C*.  piT  .-ill.;  c»-«l>n:.il  raw  wpir  (10,»X"0 

M  A  M  ).\  T  K.    [  Pri  NCI  pal  and  Age.m.] 

MANniOO.     [Cassava.] 

M  .\  Nii  AN  K.'^K,  a  very  brittle  metal  of  a  dnsky  white  colour,  and  without ««nff 
m.tlli'ability  or  ductility.'  >p.  j.t.  8.  'Hie  substance  known  in  commerce  BB*f 
tli;n  name,  how  over,  is  the  jvroxide,  or  black  oxide,  of  the  mrtal.  It  uccon  vvp^ 
ill  the  Nlondip  Hills  in  Somorstt,  and  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Aberdeen,  bu 
t'ou!ui  in  a  varit^ty  of  t'orms  :  mo^t  commonly  it  is  of  an  earthy  appearance,  aw 
ni:\od  with  other  inf:r»siionts  ;  but  K^metimes  in  crystals  uf  a* black  colour  »w 
11  rMTji*  iu>tr\\  lVr\»xide  of  manjfunese  is  larcoly  consumed  in  the  manuftcnrr « 
^^M^'^l:^4;  oomptnimls  :  it  \*  ."il>o  u?ed  by  potters  and  ^Ia<.<smakers :  and  in  ^ 
l..lvrA!.»rv  \i  is  ooasidonM  the  cheapi'>t  material  from  whiih  to  procure  oxyjeB* 

M  ANtSKl.  NV  rUZEL,  a  s^xvies  of  bket,  used  as  winter  food  for  cattle,  »po^ 
|Hv>o  to  which  ii  ha^  boon  Ion*;  applied  in  (xennauy,  thoD^h  its  introdoctioo  ul* 


(tiiUNKMbi.',  Ih.  fid.  per  lb. :  wine  < ^,730 cslk-. 
£16  per  tun  uf  2.'i2  galls,  for  French,  anil  £tt 
per  tun  other  sorts ;  funign  timber  and  teh,  M 
per  cent,  ad  VKilttrcm. 

Goodn  frcim  U.  K.,  and  entitled  to  aBf***- 
back  on  eviMirtatiiin  from  thence,  and  »*  WM  I 
eniunerated.  5  per  cent. ;  goods  from  C.  K^*'  I 
not  herein  before  chargvd,  S ft  per  cent. :  fM* 
from  any  place  wheiice  such  good*  ba*  ^ 
imported  into  Man,  and  noi  before  clmscs,  U 
IK'T  cent. 

Exempti>d  from  duty :  cnols,  flax,  and  M: 
Fritish  linen,  hemp,' cattle,  utenil^.  tmb; 
tiles,  salt,  timber.  Ac  in  Brituh  thip:  ih 
colonial  naval  stores,  indigo,  lumber,  a&  ■ 
from  I'.  K.  in  British  ahip< 

Licensed  goods  must  be  imported  Into  Doa^ 
in  British  ships  of  So  toiu  iir  upwards. 

Forotcn  goods  cannot  be  exported  firoa  31* 
to  the  U.  K..  $  II. 

Foreign  com  is  tubject  to  same  dotinMi" 
U.K. 


I 
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■irj  dateo  imly  from  the  end  of  last  century.  The  plant  is  nearly  of  the 
mtion  and  habits  as  the  turnip ;  and  though  the  Swedish  yariety  of  the 
ceeeds  it,  weight  for  weight,  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment,  yet,  on  good 
la.  the  produce  of  beet  is  much  greater.  In  Guernsey,  crops  haye  been 
r  100  tons  por  acre. 

G(X  the  fruit  of  the  Mangtfera  Jndica,  sometimes  imported  from  India  as 
.  It  is  kidney-shapedi^  of  a  delicious  flayour,  and  contains  a  flattened  stone. 
tjajioweyer,  many  yaneties. 

ElEIM  gold,  or  SimUor^  consists  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  zinc    A. 
.  k  sometimies  added,  which,  thoujg[h  it  may  improve  the  colour,  impairs  the 
ilitT  of  the  alloy.    It  is  from  this  that  the  spurious  leaf-gold,  laces,  and 
ticles.  are  manufactured. 
ILLA.    [PniuppiNB  Islands.] 

IFEST,  a  document  containing  a  specific  description  of  a  ship,  her  cargo, 
lengers  ;  it  is  signed  by  the  master  at  the  place  of  lading. 
NA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  manna  ash  iFrajeinus  omtu),  collected  prin- 
n  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  best,  called  flake  manna,  is  in  oblong,  fi^ht, 
pieces,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent,  with  a  sweetish, 
iflte,  and  a  weak  smell.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  dark* 
L    It  is  a  mild  aperient  medicine. 

LE,  a  timber-tree,  of  which  there  are  many  yarieties.  The  common  British 
deer  campeiire),  is  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  little  yalue,  except 
imer,  who  makes  it  into  cups,  bowls,  &c.  Tho  sycamore  maple,  called  in 
1  tliej>l*n^tree  (J.  pteudo  piaiantu),  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  work  where 
I  and  toughness  are  required.  The  sugar  maple  iA,  saccharinum),  abun- 
N.  America,  is  so  called  fh>m  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  tapping 
c  in  spring,  and  which  in  Canada  is  largely  manufactured  into  sugar  ^  its 
hard,  ana  has  a  satiny  lustre,  but  being  readily  attacked  by  insects,  it  is 
DQch  yalue,  except  when  its  grain  is  waved,  and  then  it  is  in  request  for 
woric :  the  yrood  of  old  trees  is  esteemed  lor  inlaying  mahogany,  and  is 
hirtPs-eite  maple. 

JBLE,  the  nanular  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  mineralogists,  is  a 
boiutiful  Kind  of  stone,  somewhat  translucent,  of  various  colours,  and 
tly  Teined  or  spotted.    Sp.  gr.  2*5  to  2'B. 

ar  IhiMBtone  is  fonnd  in  many,  if  not  in  mostprimitive  countries ;  it  sometimes  forms 
MiBtaius,  but  more  often  occurs  in  beds.  Tne  most  celebrated  statuary  marbles  of 
iDM  were  found  in  the  islands  of  Faros,  Nazos,  and  Tenos,  in  the  Archipelago.  Parian 
white,  large  cralned,  and  considerably  translucent.  The  Pentelicon ,  taken  from  quarries 
Dtaia  eallM  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  is  traversed  by  greenish  or  grayi^h  veins,  which 
MBly  mieaoeoos.    The  marble  of  Carrara  has  a  finer  grain  and  closer  texture,  and  is  that 


lly  employed  by  statuaries ;  the  quarries  of  this  marble  are  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
i,  and  I  "     *        " " 


are  worked  on  the  face  of  a  mountain  to  the  height  of  about  8(iO  feet. 
fkil  marbles  for  cfahouiey-pieces  and  ornaments  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
I,  and  in  other  countries.  In  England,  they  are  abundant  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Devon, 
eeea,  the  last  being  of  a  green  colour :  in  Bcotiand,  at  Assynt,  in  Bnthcrlandshire ;  Balla- 
in  AigyUsbire ;  and  in  the  ishuids  of  Tiree,  Bkye,  and  Jura ;  in  Ireland,  in  Kilkenny 
r  plaees.  The  BUJkeony  marble  is  black,  and  encloses  shells  of  a  whitish  colour,  which, 
, jprsesnts  segments  of  circles.  The  Gotham,  Kuln,  or  Landscape  marble*  of  Bristol, 
sven  polished  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  or  ruins ;  it  is  common  in  the  Val  d'  Amo, 
•ace.  The  LmnacbelU  or  Fire  Marble,  found  at  Blevberg,  in  Carinthia*  exhibits  beau- 
flseot  eolours.  which  are  sometimes  prismatic  internally,  but  more  oommonly  of  various 
ofaage  or  red. 

IITIME  LAW.    [Master.    NAyiOATioif.    Seamen.    SnipPiNO^c] 
LK,  the  name  fipyen  to  a  money  of  account  in  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Denmark, 
rway ;  to  a  weight,  used  chiefly  for  gold  and  silyer,  in  different  f>arts  of  the 
nt,  yarying  from  about  3500  to  3700  troy  grains ;  and  to  an  ancient  money 
aod  and  Scotland.    [Coin.] 

LKET,  a  kind  of  mmor  Faib^  usually  held  once  or  tydce  a-week  in  most 
for  the  sale  of  proyisions  or  uye-stock.  The  following  are  the  principal 
I  of  the  metropolis  :— 

Ml  cattle-market  is  held  every  Monday  morning ;  also,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on 
In  Mr  Knight's  valuable  work  **  London  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  3S6\  the  sales  in  1839  are  statedas  fol- 
Op79Ocattie,l,30O,S5O  sheep  andlambs,  854.672  pigs,  83,dUi)calves;  and,  taking  the  average 
r  tlw  cattle  at  640  lbs.,  of  the  sheep  and  pigs  at  96  lbs.,  and  of  the  calves  at  140  lbs.,  the 
■ber  of  lbs.  of  meat  is  273|8RI,712:  which,  at  the  average  price  of  6d.  per  Ih.,  would 
iO  iL'6,a47»048  i  while  at  7d.  it  would  be  £7,988,216.  Bmlthflcld  is  the  only  cattle-market 
b;  but  lane  quantities  of  **  country-killed  meat"  are  now  sent  up  by  steam-boats  and 
,  priDClpalv  to  the  carcass-butchers  of  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  maricets.  The  grailers 
QMlpi  tlMV  animals  to  salesmen,  whose  drovers  meet  the  country  drovers  at  the  outskirts 
•— -^  SO 
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of  London.  The  salesmen  change  2s.  4d.  for  mch  **  beut"  The  city  derivet  a  gRMi  leram  ti 
i:f>000,  and  a  net  revenue  of  £31)00  a-vear  from  the  market 

A  hone-market  Is  held  in  Smithfield  on  Friday  afteavoon ;  and  a  hay  and  itrav  maiket  m 
ToesdaTS,  Wednesdays,  and  Satardavs. 

Mark  Lame  corn-market  consists  oi  two  boikUngiL  The  flnt  k  a  qoadisngnlar  paved  eonrt,  ar- 
rounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  which  are  seats  for  the  com-faet<n»,  who  have  each  a  desk  contairtf 
samples.  The  second  is  a  splendid  Greek  Doric  building,  which  was  erected  in  IflSB  at  aa  tipew 
of  ib90,000.  The  intoior  consists  of  the  sale-room,—*  raadous  and  well-Ilg^ted  hall,  oofopMsr 
the  com  uid  seed  markets,  containing  82  stands  for  the  factora.  A  hotel,  coflDehoose,  and  nn- 
ing-room  are  attached  to  the  institution.  The  chief  business  is  transacted  here  on.  Mooigii 
thou(;h  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  likewise  market-days.    [Coan.] 

BUling$gaU  fish-market,  situated  at  the  wertom  extremity  of  the  coitomhoaie.  Is  bdd  Vki 
mackerel  alone,  however,  being  allowed  to  be  sold  on  Sunday.  Separmte  divwions  are  assSgncd  for 
each  kind  of  fish.  From  4000  to  fiOOO  fishing- vessels  are  anouaOv  entered  at  the  costoahosit 
The  cargoes  are  consigned  to  an  intermediate  class  between  the  fisbermea  and  the  retail  dsskOi 
termed  salesmen,  who  alone  have  stalls  in  the  market,  and  who  are  obliged  hj  the  regalatiaiii  to 
flix  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  statement  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  Uieir  stock.  Their  sale  ke|hi 
at  6  A.  M.,  on  the  ringing  of  the  market-bell,  except  that  for  oysters,  which  does  not  cowtwhi 
tiU  6  o'clock. 

MARL,  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay,  prodnced  by  the  deoommwitioii  of  ihA 
in  bogs  and  standing  water.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or  redmsh-cray  oojonr,  and  £iUi  to 
pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  exists  in  many  parts  of  tne  United  KingdoiB,tid 
IS  much  used  as  a  manure. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  generally  made  of  oranges  boiled  with  ngir. 

MARSH-MALLOW,  a  pcrcnmal  indigenous  plant  common  in  manhes  neartki 
sea,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  cultiTated  for  its  root,  which  ii  OM^  ii 
medicine  for  all  cases  in  which  emollient  or  demulcent  subetanoes  are  wpsni 
The  root  is  about  the  size  of  a  finder,  white,  and  earrot-shaped. 

M  ASLIN,  a  mixture  of  rye  andwheat.  It  is  very  extensively  grown  in  DariHBi 
where  bread  made  of  this  compound  is  in  general  use.  It  is  mixed  in  aU  pnpo'' 
tions,  from  ^  of  wheat  to  |  of  rye,  and  from  |  of  rye  to  |  of  wheat,  aeeoraiiif  to 
the  soil. 

MASSICOT,  an  oxide  of  lead  prenared  from  the  dross  of  the  melted  metal  It 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  usea  as  a  pigment. 

MASTER  OB  CAPTAIN  OF  A  SHIP  is  the  penon  pot  in  charge  and  e«- 
mand  of  a  ship  during  her  voyage.    The  master  oi  a  British  ship  must  be  of  jki 
class  ofpersons  pointed  out  by  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  British  ihililiilf 
(3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  54,  §  1(>).    [Navioation.]    The  master  is  an  agent  [PaixaPii 
AND  Agent],  with  ample  powers  to  represent  the  owners  in  the  management  of  tki 
concerns  committed  to  him.    They  are  liable  for  such  engagements  asne  maj  eiltf 
into  for  the  necessary  and  usual  employment  of  the  ship,  and  for  snch  acts  u  ki 
may  do  in  his  character  of  master  within  this  limit.    If  the  owners  themoehfi 
appear,  and  make  a  special  contract  rej^irding  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  micttf 
cannot  substitute  another  on  his  own  authority.    Where  the  authority  of  the  micttf 
is  questioned,  the  law  on  the  subject  will  generally  be  influenced  by  the  costoa  • 
merchants.    Charter-parties  [which  see]  are  generally  the  sole  act  of  the  owioi 
themselves  ;  but  the  master  may  be  empowered  to  enter  on  a  charter-party,  udti    ^ 
bind  the  owners  ;  and  when  he  is  abroad,  this  right  is  inherent  in  his  office.   la  ^ 
case  of  a  general  ship,  the  owners  rarely  interfere  to  regulate  the  engagements  v^ 
the  particular  merchants  who  furnish  the  car^o,  and  they  are  nndonbtedly  boo* 
by  every  engagement  made  bv  the  master  relative  to  the  nsnal  employment  of  i*^ 
a  vessel.    When  the  master  binds  the  owners  to  repay  money  borrowed  to  uMBr 
plish  repairs,  or  the  price  of  repairs,  stores,  and  provisions,  he  becomes,  in  the  fa^ 
place,  hmisclf  personally  bound,  unless  he,  in  express  terms,  oonfino  the  obUgstM^ 
to  the  owners.    **  But  such  a  contract  made  by  the  owners  themselves,  oar  mJB^ 
circumstances  which  show  that  credit  was  given  to  them  alone,  gives  the  uuiMl^ 
no  right  of  action  against  the  master"  iShe^t  Abbot,  115).     To  render th^ 
owners  liable.— when  supplies  are  furnished,  they  must  be  reasonably  proper  ftrth^ 
occasion;  aua  when  repairs  are  undertaken,  they  must  be  necessary.    Tne  guM^J 
rule  on  which  the  master  should  act  is,  to  restrict  himself  to  those  obligations  y  '  * 
a  prudent  owner  would  himself  incur  in  the  circumstances.    "  The  creditor 
quired  to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  the  necessity  of  those  tiling  which  givoi 
to  his  demand.    The  authority  of  the  master  is  to  provide  necet9ar%e$ ;  if,  thefcAv^ 


home  port  the  authority  of  tne  master  to  incur  such  obligations  may  oe  sapensdPf 
by  that  of  the  owners  or  a  shipdittsband ;  but  the  master's  presumed  power  «i^ 
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odiTida&lB  in  contracting  with  him,  unless  they  are  aware  of  his  beinf  so 
ded.  The  master  may  hypothecate  the  ship,  or  give  the  creditor  a  right  to 
iiy  oyer  it,  for  the  expense  of  repairs  in  a  foreign  but  not  in  a  home  port. 
I  has,  for  this  purnose,  been  held  a  foreign  country  in  the  case  of  an  flnglish 
[BoTTOMRT  AND  RESPONDENTIA.]  It  has  been  found  that  the  master  has  no 
the  ship,  for  expenditure  which  ne  may  have  himself  undertaken  for  repairs, 
^course  in  the  case  of  his  having  had  to  make  good  obligations  incurred  on 
b  of  repairs  (Hussey  v.  Christie,  9  East.  426).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master, 
sry  other  agent,  to  use  his  own  endeavours  for  furthering  the  interest  of  his 
lents  in  the  matter  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and  the  greater  importance 
trust  calls  on  him  for  a  corresponding  exercise  of  vigilance  and  skill  as  an 

He  is  responsible  for  losses  occasioned  by  his  misconduct  or  blunder. 
vnr,  Inburancb.  Shipping.]  There  are  many  statutory  regulations  to 
lie  must  attend,  in  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  tno  revenue^hich  will  be 
abridged  under  the  various  heads  of  Customs,  Shipping,  Warehousino, 
the  act  for  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  merchant-seamen  (5  &  6  Wm. 
I9)y  which  will  be  found  under  the  heaa  of  Seamen.— (i/io//  on  SMpping, 
L  A  bboi  on  SMpping^  ^ih  edition  by  Shee,  102-160.) 
»T£R  AND  SERVANT.  The  more  important  of  the  legal  principles  con- 
with  this  head,  and  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  refer  to 
ktions,  obliAtions,  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  in  their  transactions 
s  Dublio.  These  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  Principal  and  Agent: 
>niy  remjuns  to  pve  here  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  of  the  engagement  ana 
nner  in  which  it  is  incurred,  and  the  more  usual  remedies  which  parties 
lopt  when  they  feel  aggrieved.  The  contract  need  not  be  in  writing,  unless 
tended  to  last  longer  than  a  year.  In  the  case  of  clerks,  vrarehousemen, 
m,  and  in  general  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  in  the  way  of  bein^  em- 
as  permanent  members  of  an  establishment,  a  hiring  without  condition  is 
g  for  a  year,  and  to  make  it  terminable  at  a  shorter  period,  there  must  be 
pedalty  in  tne  agreement,  to  show  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  be  for  a 

time.  **  By  the  general  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  without  an 
I  agreement  or  understanding  to  the  contrary,  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
hind  by  the  year,  are  subject  to  be  dismissed  or  to  depart  at  any  time  on 
h's  notice  given  by  either,  or  a  month's  pay  by  the  master  "  (Mum^s  Jut" 
irvants,  ii.).  This  doctrine  applies  to  England  ;  in  Scotland,  the  matter 
lated  by  local  usage.  A  general  hiring  at  so  much  per  month,  or  so  much 
ak,  is  a  monthly  or  weekly  hiring ;  but  it  is  open  to  proof  that  the  hiring 
tended  to  be  for  a  longer  period,  and  that  the  expression  was  merely 
ed  in  rating  the  wa^.  In  the  case  of  such  hiring  by  the  year,  or 
oosuetudinarv  period,  if  the  servant  continue  in  his  employment  after  its  ex- 
te  parties  are  ndd  to  have  contracted  with  each  other  again  for  a  like  period. 

vrff  FrwisUmt.—Thtn  are  several  ttatutory  provisions  for  regulating  tlie  Intercourse  be' 
Bploycrs  Aod  employed,  the  more  important  of  which  only  can  be  here  briefly  noticed. 
ih  Geo.  I V.  c  34,  applies  to  the  case  of  farm-senrants,  artificers,  calico-printers,  handle 
B,  ntnen,  colliers,  keehnen,  pitmen,  glaismen,  potters,  and  other  labourers.  In  the  dr- 
oit of  any  such  person  reftising^if  hired  by  a  signed  written  contract— to  commence,  or 
r  there  be  writing  or  not)  deserting  his  service,  or  committing  any  misconduct,  the  hirer 
Mmd  m^  complain  on  oath  to  a  justice,  who,  on  investigation,  may  abate  the  workman's 
IT  imprison  him  for  a  p^od  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  diachaive  him.  To  fiscilitata 
ntj  of  the  wages  of  such  workmen  in  case  of  the  non-residence  of  their  employers,  Justtees, 
eomplaint,  may  summon  the  steward  or  foreman,  award  the  wages  (provided  they  do  not 
cIO),  and  on  non-payment  within  21  days,  levy  the  sum  by  distress  and  sale. 
!%rtCM.— The  act  for  abolishing  the  truck  system  (1  &  9  Wm.  IT.  c.  37)  applies  to  miners. 
Si  saltmakeis,  brldonakers,  cutlers  and  other  workers  of  metals,  Japanners,  tanners,  and 
ntXifta,  cott4»,  and  silk  manufacturers.  It  renders  void  all  contracts  where  the  engage- 
Bot  to  pay  in  the  current  coin,  or  where  there  is  a  stipulation  as  to  how  the  wages  are  to 
t>  It  Is  illegal  to  remunerate  the  artificer  with  goods,  and  these  cannot  be  set  off  against 
■  lor  ftin  wages.  Any  employer  transgressing  is  liable  to  a  penalty— vis.  for  the  first  osence, 
"^      —  j^lO ;  for  the  second,  not  less  than  £1U  or  more  than  £20 ;  and  for 


. —  £5  or  more  than  , 
I.  not  exceeding  £10U. 

naltoi.r-.Disnitee  between  a  master  and  workman  may  be  referred  by  any  writing  under 
■ds  to  the  final  and  summary  determination  of  any  Justice  of  the  peace  or  ma^strate. 
•wm  Jnrlsdictton  the  pwty  complained  against  resides.  The  disputes  which  may  be  so 
•rt,  irtt  Disputes  as  to  the  price  of  work,  whether  arising  as  to  payment  of  wages,  hours 
•J^hary  done  to  the  work,  delay  in  finishing  it,  or  bad  matierials ;  2d,  Where  workmen  are 
n  St  any  new  pattern  which  may  require  them  to  purchase  anv  new  implements,  or  alter 
■  WCB.  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  compensation ;  3d,  Disputes  as  to  the  dimensions 
^  el  goods,  *'  or,  in  case  of  cotton  manufacture,  the  yam  thereof,  or  the  quantity  and 
«tlM  wool  thereof;**  4<%,  Disputes  regarding  the  remuneration  tor  pieces  of  goods  of  any 
■any  length ;  6th,  Disputes  in  the  cotton  manufiscture,  as  to  the  manufMtore  ol  cravats. 
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•hftwliu  pullkat ,  roonml  and  other  handkerchM,  and  the  nrnnbff  to  he  mntahied  in  a  piece ;  nd, 
eM,  Dbputce  aridng  from  the  particular  trade  or  mamCMluie,  or  niativa  oOBtncCat  vhidi  cu- 
Dot  be  otnerwlM  settled.    5  Geo.  IV.  e.  96. 

[FACToa.  Principal  and  Aokivt.  BntmmoJ]  (AetM  ttt  ipuML  Bwm*i  JiaffJcc  <MA'f 
MereaHtiU  L,  3ft2-356.    Burton's  Afanual  qftke  Law  ^Seotkmd,  473-47&) 

MASTIC  (Arab.  Arah.  Fr.  Af attic,  Ger.  Mattue.  It.  MagHee^  ft  rennoiit 
exudation  from  the  Pistacia  Irntitcut,  a  ehmbby  tree  found  chiefly  in  the  isUnd  of 
Scio,  of  which  indet^d  it  is  the  most  celebrated  production.  When  eood,  it  ocean 
in  pale  yellow,  brittle,  transparent  drops,  of  an  astrin^nt  taste,  ana  light  agree- 
able odour,  especially  when  iicatcd.  Such  as  inclines  to  black,  green,  or  is  olrty, 
should  be  avoided.  **  It  forms  the  basis  of  sereral  dveing  Tarnishes,  is  one  of  ue 
ingredients  used  in  fumigations,  and  is  considered  to  oe  ralcadons  in  promoting  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mouth  :  for  this  latter  purpose  it  is  held  in  much  esteemby 
the  TuiLS,  Greeks,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Levant,  who  constantly  chew  it.  The 
women  of  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  have  almost  always  %  piec«  of  it  in 
their  month9."--(Lib.  of  Ent.  Knwcledye :  Veg,  Suhstattces,  voL  iii.  p.  422.)  Up- 
wards of  300  cwts.  are  annually  imported  for  consumption. 

MAT,  MATTING  (Fr.  Naties.  Ger.  Matten.  Rus.  ProgoMH)^  m  texture 
formed  of  rushes  or  the  bark  of  trees  interwoven,  and  used  for  coarse  floor-covering, 
for  packages,  and  other  purposes.  Mats  are  imported  fh>m  various  conntriet,  but 
cluefly  from  Russia,  where  a  kind  called  bast  mats  are  manufactured  on  a  lai^ 
scale  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree.  The  matting  ba^  in  which  sogar  u 
imported  from  Mauritius  have  of  late  years  been  also  much  m  reqnest ;  th^  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  that  island  the  raeoa.  Floor  and  taUe  mats 
made  from  rattans  and  rushes  are  likewise  occasionally  brought  from  China. 

MATE,  the  deputy  of  the  master  in  a  merchant  ship.    The  first  mate  of  every 
vessel  exceeding  KG  tons  in  burthen,  and  the  first  and  second  mate  of  every  vessel 
exceeding  IWO  tons,  when  regularly  entered  as  such,  are  exempt  from  impwasuien-  ^. 
C4  Geo.  IV.  c.  25,  §  7).    [Seamen.] 

MAT]6,  YERBA,  or  PARAGUAY  TEA,  the  leaves  of  an  everspen,  shrnUr^r 
plant  {Hex  Paraguapentis)^  largely  consumed  in  the  manner  of  tea  in  many 
of  South  America,  where  they  are  the  subject  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  plant  grows  wfld  In  all  the  woods  bordering  the  affluents  of  the  Uragiiay  and  Faraaa, 
wdl  as  those  of  the  Paraguay  from  the  east,  from  lat.  S4<*  2ff  northward.    Toe  leaTce  ars  it 
alllfatly  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch  itsdf  through  fire ;  they  are  then  roasted,  brokfli  doim. 
ud  pMked  under  strong  pressure.    The  custom  of  using  this  hah  was  derlTed  by  the  Spaaiirda 
fhnn  the  Indians  of  Maracaya ;  and  it  is  now  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  to  cUli,  Fern,  and 
Quito.    A  pinch  of  the  leaves  Li  put  into  a  smiall  cup  of  wmrm  water,  and  the  infusion  ia  toMbed 
through  a  little  tube  pierred  with  ^nlaIl  holes  In  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  paaafte  of 
the  water,  and  keep  hnrk  tbe  loaves.    The  same  leaves  M*rve  for  three  inftiwrnai    Boom  drink  Jt 
with  sugar  or  leinon -Juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  times.    (.Pabaouav.] 

MAIIND,  an  eastern  weight,  much  used  in  India.  k 

MAUNDY  MONEY,  a  name  ^ven  to  cortaiu  small  silver  coins  distributed  Yfj        /::= 
the  Queen  as  r.lms  on  Maundy  Thursday.    [Coin.]  '*::« 

MAURITIUS,  OR  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  a  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Sea,  ;•= 
about  600  miles  E.  of  Madagascar.  Discovered  by  Vortugiiese,  1505.  Posmsrod  i^ 
taken  by  Dutch,  151^8.  Abandoned  by  Dutch  and  colonised  by  French,  1715.  B^ 
came  subject  to  Britain,  1810.  Area,  676  sq.  miles.  Population  (183U9),  135,1.^1 
mostly  ne/rrocs,  but  including  about  !HKK)  whites,  chiefly  or  French  extraction,  aivi 
12,000  Indians.    The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  counciL 

The  inland  is  In  gonoral  mountainous,  the  land  rising  from  the  coast  towards  the  centre ;  nd  t 
cnn»idcratili>  portion  of  tiie  interior  is  compo»ed  of  an  extended  table-land.  The  climate  on  tk 
elevated  plains  is  wt^  moist,  but  on  the  ^-hole  the  island  is  salubrious,  and  indeed  is  visited  <« 
this  account  by  invalids  from  India.  The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  it  laboon  is  its  fra* 
oxposure  to  hurricanes.  These  occur  mostly  between  December  and  Mav,  a  period  correspoMiinf 
nearly  with  the  rainy  fioaxnn.  Mauritius  is  not  generally  a  fertile  island,  and  it  \a  depoMciit  for 
provisions  on  India,  tho  Capo,  and  other  placew;  but  in  some  parts  the  soli  is  exceedin|dy  rkk. 
and  tropical  commodities  arc  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  spices  of  Crylon  have  been  iotro-  f 
duced,  but  not  with  much  itUi.ro<«!i;  and  since  18^5,  when  the  imjiortation  of  the  prodoce  of  tiK 
island  into  Hritain  was  allowed  on  the  same  footinfc  as  the  West  India  colonies,  the  planters  hsf 
given  nearly  their  exchuivf  attention  to  tho  suKar-cane.  the  cultivation  of  which  has  nnce  ht^ 
TiTy  greatly  extended,  though  it  is  now  suppofi'd  to  have  attained  its  maximum.  In  the  jar 
ia')9,  there  were  under  crop  70 J?<>2  acren  suear-cauo,  .314.'>  maize,  6.^33 mandioc.  IKO  potatoef.  SS 
coffee,  7()  cloves,  and  A  nutmegs ;  and  there  were  exported  of  staples,  6(>I,S3U  cwts.  sugar,  ft',39 
gallons  rum,  and  212,6.3f)  gallons  molasses. 

Mauritius  is  favourably  >ituatcd  for  tnwle ;  and  tho  last  published  accounts,  those  for  1837,  itMK 
the  amount  of  imports  at  .l'l,034,*i42 :  of  which,  from  Britain,  £344,739,  chiefly  cuttoo  nlana&^ 
turt>s,  machinery,  mill-work,  und  carriages,  metals,  dried  provisions,  and  ale  :  from  British  lfidia> 
£281,235,  mostly  rice  and  con> ;  from  France,  .l*l:i?2,f»l,  comprchexiding  wines,  live-stoelc,  spirits 
silks,  cabinet  wares,  Ace;  from  Pondicherry.  £7(^.872.  chiefly  cottun  piece  goods  rice.  Mtr* 
candles,  and  skins ;  the  chief  other  imports  w'ore  com,  provisions,  and  live-iAuck,  from  the  Capci 
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D ;  UT»-gtock,  rice.  &c.  from  Madagascar,  £58.633 ;  bags,  skins,  and  French  goods,  from 
<n,  £35,890 ;  besides  articles  of  smaller  amount  from  Australia,  Java,  &c.,  and  of  oU  from 
leiiet.  The  exports  in  the  same  year,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the  island  staples. 
led  to  £831,132;  of  which,  to  Britain,  £637.870;  Australia,  £79.940;  Cape,  £44,767; 
o,  £20,15A ;  Madagascar.  £15,716 ;  British  India.  £13,965 ;  Pondicherry,  £7581;  France. 
;  iMakles  miallor  amounts  to  Java  and  other  places. 

B  are  two  ports ;  Port  Louis,  the  capital.  In  lat  20"  lO'  8.,  long.  57>  29^  E.,  pop.  86,000, 
the  N.W.  extremity,  within  a  narrow  inlet ;  and  Mdhibourg,  on  the  B.E.  coast :  the 
ra  of  both  are  good,  and  safe,  except  in  the  hurricane  seasons.  From  100,000  to  180,000 
di^yping  enter  aimually. 

MBASITRBS,  MONBY,  OUTlBa,  &C. 

cial  Bank,  founded  In  1838,  and  of  a  variety  of 
coins.  The  dollar  coined  for  the  colony  is  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Spanish  dollar.  Private  bills 
are  drawn  in  Europe  at  90  d.  s. ;  on  India,  30 
d.  s. ;  on  Bourbon,  15  d.  s. ;  and  comminariat 
bills  on  Britain  are  granted  at  30  days'  sight. 

The  Duty  on  British  or  colonial  produce  or 
manufactures  imported  in  British  ships  is  6  per 
cent. ;  wheat,  rice,  and  cattle,  in  Bntidi  ships, 
free.  Export  duty  on  sugar.  Is.  Sid.  per  100  lbs. 
when  in  British  ships,  and  28.  2d.  in  foreign  do. 
Entrep<>t  tax  1  per  cent,  on  British;  and  1^ 
per  cent,  on  foreign  goods. 

The  Colonial  Revenue  is  about  £180,000. 


'  and  Wd^kU,r—Th^  Imperial  meas- 
id  wiighta  are  employed  in  government 
dona,  but  the  old  sy^em  of  Faancb  is 

ordinary  use.  The  common  practical 
Ds  are.  15  French  feet  =  16  Brit,  feet ;  7 
3  9  Brit  yards ;  1  arpent  =  1  Brit  acre, 
M ;  I  velt  =  8  old  E&glish  wine  gallons, 

Tdts  =  1  cask ;  the  quintal  of  100  lbs. 

poidt  de  marc  =  108  Iba.  aroirdupois, 
quintals  =  1  French  ton. 
IP. — Accounts  are  kept  in  sterling ;  also 
«  of  100  cents  or  10  colonial  francs.  The 
ka^  medium  is  composed  of  notes  for  £8 
waras,  issued  by  the  Mauritius  Bank, 
hod  in  1838,  and  the  Mauritius  Commer- 

AD  OR  METHLEGIN.  a  liquor  of  ancient  use  in  Britain,  prepared  by  fer- 
iff  honey  and  water  witn  a  small  quantity  of  spices  and  ground  malt. 
ASURES  are,  in  commerce,  of  two  kinds  :  tnose  which  hare  reference  to 
ferjeal  qualities,  or  the  attributes  which  belong  to  extension ;  and  those  which 
e^iard  to  the  physical  quality  of  srayity,  or  weight.  But  as  all  the  physical 
ties  of  matter  haTe  an  inseparab^  connexion  with  extension,  the  umt  of  the 
res  of  length  may  be  held  as  the  elementary  foundation  of  both  :  its  square 
I  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  surface,  and  its  cube  the  unit  of  the  measures  of 
%j  ;  while  fh>m  this  last  mav  be  derived  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  weight, — 
dof  any  stated  capacity  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  homogeneous  fluid, 
I  weighmg  the  same  in  the  same  latitude. 

Aardi  are  those  measures  of  public  or  acknowledged  authority  by  which 
are  adjusted.  The  importance  of  accurate  standards  has  always  rendered 
4jnBtment  and  preservation  objects  of  the  highest  interest.  Until  of  late 
however,  none  of  those  in  use  could  be  considered  as  strictly  invariable,  in 
aence  of  the  artificial  bases  on  which  they  were  established,  and  their  ten- 

as  material  substances,  to  gradual  decay.  But  in  several  countries,  the 
led  accuracy  of  the  standards  is  now  secured  by  their  relation  being  fixed  to 
mchangeable  object  of  nature.  The  objects  preferred  for  this  purpose  have 
1«/,  The  len^h  of  a  portion  of  the  meridional  circle  ;  and,  Id.  The  length  of 
nlom  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time.  The  first  was  adopted  by  the  french 
year  1795,  when  the  metre,  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  present  system 
hsnres^  was  fixed  at  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  or  the  meridian, 
7079  mehes  ;  and  the  second  was  so  far  adopted  by  the  British  government 
introduction  of  the  Imperial  system,  that  the  len/^h  of  the  standard  yard, 
:ptLred  with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  m  the  latitude  of  London 

Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea),  is  determined  to  be  in 
»portion  of  36  inches  to  39*1393  inches.* 

oe  the  above  was  written,  a  Report  (December  21,  1841)  has  appeared  from  Messrs  Abry, 
lethnne,  Honchel,  and  other  scientific  commissioners  appointea  by  government  to  consider 
•  to  be  taken  for  restoration  of  the  metrical  standards  which  were  destroyed  in  the  burning 
looses  of  Parliament  in  1834.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  use  of  the  naturu 
tt  rrferred  to  in  the  text  will  not  reproduce  the  values  of  the  original  standards  without 
CRor ;  and  that  in  future  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  a  certain  brass  rod,  and  a  certain  brass 
as  the  standu^  of  extension  and  weight,  respectivelv ;  which,  with  four  parliament 
liei,  tlM  commissioners  recommend  should  be  fiaoricated  from  the  best  existing  copies  of 
ler  standuds,  and  placed  securely  in  public  repositories.  They  at  the  same  time  suggest, 
avoirdupois  poumi  should  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  weigbt ;  and  that  the  troy  pound, 
idopois  weights  above  10  lbs.  (as  the  stone,  hundred wei^t,  Jkc.)*  and  the  avoirdupois 
hoald  be  abolished,  and  other  weights  in  the  ascending  decimal  scale  of  troy  ounces  and 
pois  pounds,  and  in  the  descendmg  decimal  scale  from  the  avoirdupois  pound,  should 
itoted  in  their  place.  Other  moderate  changes  of  a  systematic  kind  are  recommended, 
ariy  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  decimal  8cale-4u  a  milyard,  or  mile  of  1000  yards,  a 
»  measure,  and  the  more  complete  incorporation  of  the  land-chain  and  its  decimal  multiples 
•ioiis,  with  both  our  measures  of  length  and  of  surface.  The  commissioner!  likewise  direct 
ttention  to  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage.    [Monby.] 
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The  Imperial  measures  were  introduced  bjr  the  act  5  Geo.  IT.  e.  74  (1834),  vd 
came  into  operation  on  January  1, 1826.  This  law,  howerer,  failed  to  pcodooe  a 
satisfactory  uniformity  in  practice;  and  it  was  not  ontQ  after  the  abolitioD  of  the 
heaped  measures,  and  the  mtroduction  of  the  regalations  of  the  aet  5  &  6  Wm.  lY. 
c.  ^  (September  9,  1835),  that  they  were  generally  adopted.  In  the  Imperial 
system,  the  legal  measures  of  extension  and  wei^t  are  continned  as  before ;  mxt  a 
new  measure  of  capacity  is  substituted  for  a  Tanety  of  corn.  wine,  and  beer  mcaa- 
ures,  preyionsly  in  use  tnroughout  the  kingdom.  The  standards  fixed  were  as  fol- 
lows :— The  **  Imperial  standard  yard,"  or  brass  '*'  standard  yard  of  1760,"  bearisf 
the  proportion  to  the  pendulum  already  mentioned.  The  **  Imperial  stuidsn 
gallon/^  containing  10  Ids.  aToirdupois,  or  277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  waicr 
at  62*>  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The  old  troy  pound  of  1738, 
containing  5760  grains;  one  cubic  inch  of  distUled  water  at  62"  Fahrenheit,  the 
barometer  being  at  30  inches,  weighing  252*458  of  such  grains ;  and  7000  of  taeh 
grains  are  declared  to  be  eqniyalent  to  the  aToiidupois  pound.  The  chief  otho" 
proyisions  in  the  act  are  the  foUoyring : — 

Weights  and  memsares  must  be  duly  stamped  by  the  inspecton,  after  beiaf  eomnared  irilb  tt» 
copies ;  and  those  using  them  either  not  stamped,  or  tmxad  Dgfat  or  unfaut,  tondt  a  maa  lOt 
exceeding  £5,  with  the  weights  or  measures,  ana  the  contract  is  amiidlad.  Ko  weight  abovs  Xft^ 
or  wooden  or  widter  measure  used  in  the  sale  of  lime,  or  gtam  or  earthtnware  drtnklin  itit 
requires  to  be  stamped ;  but  any  person,  baying  by  anysodimaaanreiepiwaptcdasofaByiiiiWit 
of  imperial  measure,  may  require  the  same  to  bo  tested  by  a  stamped  measuia,  aad  If  thtidir 
refuse  to  do  so,  or  the  measure  is  found  deficient,  he  beoomes  liable  to  the  above  pCDalty.  Weiihii 
made  of  pewter  or  lead  cannot  be  stamped  or  used  unless  cased  with  bfass,  copper,  or  Iniii. 

Wei^ts  of  I  lb.  or  more  must  hare  the  number  of  poondi,  and  meamrea  moat  have  tfnlrooB* 
tents,  denominated  in  legible  figures  and  letters. 

Justices  and  magistrates,  or  any  inspector  authoriaed  bythem  in  writing,  may,  at  all  aeMOOiUi 
times,  alter  anv  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  place,  within  their  Juriadletioia,  whot  goodi  anatl 
or  weighed,  and  examine  the  weights,  weighmg-madiinea,  and  maasares  naad  tbera;  and  00  taj 
of  theae  being  found  illegal  or  fraudulent,  or  their  not  being  produced,  or  the  investiflioa  biaf 
obstructed,  parties  become  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

Local  and  customary  measures,  including  the  Winchester  bosbei  and  Scotch  eO,  abnHrfwd,  ui 
not  to  be  used  und»-  a  penalty  not  ezceedmg  40b.  ;  but  any  vessel  not  rejpreaeotad  as  eonlririiff 
anyimperial,  fixed,  or  customary  measure,  may  be  used  in  the  sale  of  articles. 

The  use  of  the  heaped  measure  is  prohibited ;  and  coal,  slack,  culm,  or  caonel,  must  bs  nld  If 
weight  All  articles  sold  by  weight  must  be  sold  by  ayoirdnpola  weight,  exomC  gold,  sOtv,  phiM, 
diamonds  or  other  precious  stones,  which  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight ;  and  oogs,  whkh,  ^^ 
sold  bv  retail,  may  be  sold  by  apothecaries*  weight.  A  stone- wdght  is  to  consist  m  fourteen  poadi 
avoirdupois.    The  fiar  nrices  in  Scotland  must  be  struck  by  the  Imperial  quarter. 

Persons  printing,  or  clerks  of  markets  returning  price-lists,  ioumau,  or  papers,  with  a  deoosiiBS- 
tton  of  weights  and  measures  greater  or  less  than  the  Impenal,  forfeit  a  sum  not  eicteifliy  1^ 
for  every  copy. 

BRITISH   MEASURES   ACCORDING    TO   THE    IMPERIAL   STANDARDS,    WITH 
THEIR  EdUIYALENTS  IN  THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE. 

I.  MkASURBS  or  LSNOTH. 

IS  inches         =  1  foot 
3  feet  =  I  }-ard. 

H  yards        =  1  pole,  rod,  or 
perch. 
=  1  fUrlong. 


40  poles 
8  furlongs  or 

1760  yards  =  I  mile. 
Special  Measures  qf  Lengths 
4  inches ;  the  pace  =  5  feet ;  and 
6  feet    The  freographical  degree 
leagues,  or  89*121  miles.    In  land 
chain  of  100  links  =  66  feet. 


0-30479 
0ill438 

6-02911 
801*16436 

1609*31499 

-The  hand  = 

the  fisthom  = 

sz  20  nautical 

measure,  the 


II.  Mbabuiubs  or  SuiirAcx. 


144  square  inches 
9  square  feet 
30i  M.  yards,  or 

278i  sq.  feet 
40  square  poles 
4  roods,  or  4840 

square  yards   =  1  acre. 

The  acre  also  contains  10  square  chains ;  and 

640  acres  make  1  sq.  mile,  equal  258*969  hectares. 


=  1  sq.  foot 
=  1  sq.  yard. 

=  1  sq.  pole. 
=  1  rooo. 


Am. 
0*000929 
0*008361 

0*252919 
10116775 

40*467102 


IIL  MaASTTKCS  OF  CaPACITT. 

1.  Oenerai  Measure  i^SoUditjf. 

1728  cubic  Inches  =  1  cubic  foot  O-nSOlS 
27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard.  0^84IU 
The  ton  meaaurement  for  shipiNng  eontsinit 

barrel-bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet 

2.  Measures  for  Liquids  amd  Cbm.* 

Ijnti 
1  gin.  0-141 

1  pint.  e-M 

1  quart  MX 

1  gallon.  4*90 

Ipedu  9<V 

1  bushri.  SS'gjf 

1  quarts.  SSO^ 

llast  S907'iU 


8*665  cubic  indies  = 

4gUls  = 

8  pints  = 

4  quarts  = 

2  gallona  = 

4peck8  = 

8  iMisbels  = 

10  quarters  = 


The  measures  higlier  than  the  gaDon  ais  tA 
used  for  liquids. 

In  Beer  Measure,  the  barrel  eontafaia  4  fliite 
or  36  galls.;  and  the  hogshead  ]|  barrel  or  54 gslk 

subdivisions. 


Wine  Measure^  besides  the  gaDon  aad  «• 
[visions,  various  denominations  an  and. 


*  In  Ireland,  min  is  commonly  sold  by  weight ;  a  practice  which  Is  also  foQowedin  LinrpooJ* 
except  in  sales  of  malt  and  barley  for  malting  purposes.  In  the  Utter  place,  wheat  b  sold  V  ** 
70  lbs. ;  oato  by  the  45  lbs. ;  and  barley  for  grinding  by  the  00  Iba  weight    [Coair.  j 
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•  tatt,  flM  nd  cthm  qMcUM  b^a ; 
■W  luki  Ukii  u  mpiiMtiig  anj  dtBDltc 
bBsfBUm.  Tbg iludiidjaiaMi na«- 
I  Id  Mi^ndMritail  In  Uh  Hti&  Wura. 

tlWdHU. 


-I  Hd(  =  U  ponndi ;  1  bo 
mei  =  9B0  pouodi,  or  ii  bui 
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a.  Trot, "  a<jlil  and  SilMr  V^U. 


flam  u  thtnton  huu  1 

fairt  We^H— Th»  t.., 

pMri  gniiai,  null  benn  ace  peul  gnin  ii 
ofa  tnrfnljL 

AfoOuearia'  Wi1gkL—m  troTgialni  ir 


rablH 

r»th 

nmnta 

irrni 

.(mion 

nrth 

Britiih  and  FVrnirl,  Mwnirw.' 

»  1  r,«. 

;^^ 

,.~ 

u,„     ';[--' 

.,.^=.,.'  ^:^ 

A— 

..'^i 

! 

T^M 

; 

il 

WS 

ij 

K^i 

isr 

> 

i?K! 

l-7iiir77 

£ 

I 

jjiggj 

>•*. 

i 

*""" 

T 

s 

J-OTOI 

T..,^ 

si 

-■f'- 

g 

7 

»  11114*3 

;S 

? 

SIS 

Wint  JfdUlirt.— Thg  gallan  •qui]  4  qur 
■tail,  «r  39  fOlh  and  ODOtalnsd  ESI  cubic  Inc 
SrSTW  Fnoch  Ulna    01  IhtM  ^oni  the 


tta  laniliiml  SI,  tlM  InnKlwon  84,  Ibe  pipe  or 
|«tlfa,i>«ltli*umil& 

Tb*  loipHlal  vBon  uiitalu  fm^H  cubic 
tafeaa;  Ihtnfon  1  wiugalinn  tqual  O'Snill 
I^BtffJal  salloti  ;  and  1  ImperUl  gRiLon  fqua] 
l-fMUwIiii  pDon.  Tbg  wlnt  (allon  11  Ibai 
ttoeit  aaactljllli  Ian  than  tliv  Impflriol ;  or  a 
tapwWaaUautqiialSXnegalloiii.  llna-.lo 
flMwtmiH  ^Uoaa  Into  IrupeTW  galiorii,  de- 

S^M  Bllau  Intfl  pricH  ppr  Impninl  fcallon, 
law Wparmirt.lo till Ipnaa.    Agnln.lo 


labial  or  pHHi,  ai 

■  ' ipjB,  a  a 

Iba  1  biil  wEn  thi  prica 

-   'iJlUngi.— (FfJeooioDn  p.  112.J 

aCPBRSEDED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  BTSTEai. 

Imperial  gallnnt  Into  wine  nltoTiti  add 

HTia]  gallon  Into  prlcot  per  wine  gallon,  doduct 

K.  ..,,  B-T  Mraniri.—tli»  rallon  divided 

mcruthflvlair  gallon,  and  equal 


<  ale  nilon  equal  1  -017049  Imperial  gallon ; 
ImpcAil  gallon  equal  (l-tM394I  ale  gallon  1 
}  apprDilmalely  Av  ale  galloni  equal  60  Im- 
perial niton*. 
■— «d  Uaiun—Jitbaiha  mindiHwIda 
]ieautiM«.  SInelieidan,  and  mimtuwhif 
cnblclDchs;  bntwhanbapedlnUHfOni 
me  abova  iha  brim,  snf k    Thntheapad 


*  Tha  akoHOtaiT  tqnallani  uicd  In  Ihe  compariHn  of  the  Frentll  and  ftitlih  luiauiia  M*  la 
tCUewi—Vmtlltiitn,  Ibemem  =  se-3!>m:  lor  veMt,  the  kllonamiiu  =  IM3t  troT  iraliia. 
TWIaBiM  hiHliiil  nil  Itaa  auUiarlWof  Ibe  ncoDd  Raporl  of  the  ParUameman  ConnnMgn  on 
IMtkb  WafaAli  and  Heanrei,  ai>c[  gf  ibe  Annualia  ol  Ibe  Pruich  Board  ot  LoiiEl>°da;  tba 
■Utar  aasi%«ia  iIh  London  Hint  Import  on  atUMad  Btandanb,  NDt  to  Lord  Cutknafli,  bj 
II.)LIfailerrBiq.,GouHil-B'.'nRalainiii,  l«»k 


..... jUobi(i(  Iblt  m- 

111*  iuie  M  (bt   ImpvU.     Tl»  1< 

Klil-lMciililclDcbMi  htiHSIWiiKlHrtfnbwlid  mile  >  !38«iuiia 
qrumnw«lullll>««WI7lnip.biumiorqaKttr  Lrm-mnKirlT  IM 
■n.lllnip.biuhriarqiunfKqiull-OSltfswIn  L.   .  n..     A<t«- 


«A1VF  buthel  or  qiur 


"  toljiiii'l£riiii.*B. 
bj  niDtU|iljt>(  li; 


iImp*rUlcll 

i.,ori7-aail     ■■ 
iijthi  uwd  fu 


mul  boU  contelnld  S 


go  Irbti  ^oiu  ^  TBI 
II  Irlib  inna  =  14  J 
!I  lrl<fa  Pbnu- 


Reciprocal  ConTarsion  ct  Wiacherter  and  ImfOial  HeMom.' 

un..«„H„..™..,. 

lmpnta]in»WtaclM.«. 

I 

MIB1M7 

z 

■(WW 

■OrnTfl 
■HUM 

1 

3-IMMT 

1     (rlMW 

a 

V 

■alt 

pufonaAil  by  tnm 


Rcciprocml  Coq 

craioa  of  Price,  per  Wioohe-ter  «.d  Impeiuil  Hneona. 

Wbichcur 

i 

5i 

i'- 1' 

\ 

i 

f 

U    M 

i 

il 

I 

ImporiaJ  ;  uid  &!m  for  CoDTcrtin^ 
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tiTely  denoted  bT  the  terms  Day,  Month,  &ad  Year.  For  ordinar;  parpofwx, 
•W.  tbeH  ira  reckoned  bv  approiimato  or  conTantioml  methode,  Tha  Civil 
I  the  mean  soi«r  day.  The  Lunar  Month  is,  except  in  Easlsni  eoantrjes, 
leded  bj  the  Kalendar  Month.  The  CiiU  Year,  or  nwsn  solar  year,  was 
ad  b<r  Julius  Cieaar  (b.  c.  ia),  •who,  eatimatinir  the  Bol&r  reTolution  at  365 
i  honra,  filed  that  the  year  should  cooBist  of  36S  days  in  three  suMesai™ 

knd  366  in  the  Tounb,  called  leari  year.  This  method,  denominated  Old  Slgle, 
i]opl«d  and  continued  by  all  Cnnalian  nations  until  •.  D.  1582,  when  it  vai 
«red  that  the  Julian  year  was  too  long  by  about  11  minulaa, — the  true  length 
Bolaryearbeing  365  davB,fi  hours,  «  minutes  nearly.    To  rectift  this  error. 

bad  then  led  to  an  adnnce  uf  about  lU  days.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordained 
heyearlSSJ  should  consist  of  355  days  only  ;  and,  to  prevent  a  like  irregular- 
fttnro,  it  waa  decreed  that  wten  a  numbar  denolinjj  a  complete  cenlui?  i» 
irisible  by  4,  as  the  17th,  ISth,  and  19lh,  such  years  should  be  reckoned  aa 
on  yeara,-— an  arrangement  inrolving  an  exceaa  of  but  one  day  iu  5200  yaara. 
I  Gregorian  Kalendar,  or  New  Slylr,  was  gradually  adopted  m  all  Cbnetian 
A»j  except  those  which  acknowledge  the  Greek  ChuTDh,— Russia  and  Greece. 
nlam,  it  was  adopted  in  1752,  when  the  difierence  of  time  being  II  days, 
I  enaoted  that  the  3d  of  Ssptemher  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  Uth. 
d;  the  present  centory,  the  Uld  Style  is  to  be  reckoned  IQ  days  later  than  the 
Syle.  Thus,  a  Rnssiau  or  Greek  bill  dated  the  lOlh  day  of  any  month,  must 
'konsid  iVom  the  2'2d  day  of  tho  same  month  in  erery  place  where  the  Glvgo- 


ioD  theaudiority  of^  Harris  Nieolat'  "Chronology  of  History." 


^.u,...r.|          N 

i«!78.pi.laE^diy:::::: 

n^ilubnn 

hWarial.  and  In  all  Ir^  dDCOOWiIi,  Uie  nlgu  at  Chailis  IL  b  n 


ifUsUtiB.CliailM. 


ThaTuKsreoogiilsedlnUMdifbreiitdlTidDiiiDf  ths  United  Kisjtdoin  for  la 
■nd  moner-pajiiuikU  u«  u  follow  :— 

In  EuHmd  mod  imaadi  Lady  Dkjr,  Much  K 
BntmSir  » !  and  CbitMaiH,  Deambo'  IS. 

fiSuCIoxl:  CtwUmui,  Ftbnunt:  WhlMmdi*.  Hejlt; 
tlninu,  Nonmba  11.  Wben  uj  of  tlw  uUi  on  aundi]',  (ba 
to  b*  tH*  Tarm  Dmt. 

GENERAL  KALENDAR  FROU  1798  TO  UO*. 


..-     _..fndtoHB«RMThl« 

u  alnvi  pnoaiUiif  Uum  In  Iha  M  >ini  IMi 

The  MouAUMEDiN  Kalekdik  datca  ftvm  Ihs  flight  of  the  propbel  froa  Hw 
to  Mdlina,  which,  uconliiiK  to  the  Firit  cslonlatioii,  occorred  on  Jol;  lG,i.n.l4 
hence  oalled  the  epoch  of  the  era  of  fhe  Negira.  ThsjesTB  of  the  Ue^isinlsii 
yeara,  lud  aontun  12  lunar  months,  eKcb  commeacmg  with  tba  BewniKia;  IMW- 
tice  which  leads  to  great  confusion,  ns  each  lunar  moatb  retiogndei  thnnpt  il 
the  different  seasons  in  nearly  Si^  aolu  yean.  The  monthB  consiat,  lika  MK, ' 
weeks,  each  day  of  which  begins  in  the  eTeninr  after  sanest.  Aa  the  hmu  W 
consists  of  354  dajs  and  ll-30tha  of  a  day,  a  iVaction  which,  io  tbo  eonm  ** 
years,  amounts  to  11  da^s;  the  years  of  the  Hegira  are  dindsd  into  cjdsiO 
^ears;  19  of  which  are  termed  common  years  of^354  days  Bach,  aod  tba  llolkai 


I,  from  tbeii 


IT  he  intercalary  or  nut,  diiide  it 


lologv,  histon,  ui 

n  alttfnstely  3a_ai>d  S9  dan 


hi  11.29;  R^b.sIl7Seto- 


whether  ai ,  „ 
above  numbers  n 

pnblic  documents,  the  Turts  nse  montha  whicli  cc  . ._ 

except  the  last  month,  which  in  intercalary  years  contains  SO  day*.    The  U— 
these  months,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as  follow  :— Moharram,  30;  Saphu,V; 
Rabii  I.liO;  RabiaII.'29:  Guimadhi  1.30;  Guimadhi  I' "    "   '    '    "'   "'" 
han,29;  Ramadhan,30;  Schoual,29;  Dhu'l  :■    '■     - 
intercalary  years  3U  days. 

The  day  on  which  any  year  of  the  lie-in  begins  will  be  ascertained  with  t>^ 
able  accuracy  by  the  following  calculations  : — tiULltiply  the  Jean  alapaad  by  SIlW! 
cut  off  six  decimals;  add  622-54,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  tba  QirisliiB m 
and  decimal  of  the  day  followingin  old  style.  Again,  to  rodaceUie  ChtiitBa** 
to  the  Mohammedan,  subtract  623  fhim  the  curreDt  year  ;  multiply  br  i'VSBi;  «* 
off  four  decimals,  aud  add  '46  :  the  sum  will  be  tbe  year  and  decimal  at  li*i*l- 
old  style. 

The  following  table,  dcriicd  from  the  splendid  French  work  " 
rifier  les  I)nt«B7' ■'■"'-" "      '         -  ■■     ~ 


"  L"Ait  d>  ft- 


oaths,  the  gencrai  correspandenoe  of  d»t«3  m*7  be  ewil7  del«nimud. 


».«4. 

„^ 

A....,* 

I...  n.. 

«.«iv^ 

MM* 

uLy    « 

ISW 

1J57 

F.&. 

in** 

ul;      D 

I  SSI 

Ni».    13 

IMt 

Feb. 

UDD    SD 

ISiU* 

IMS 

Feb. 

ISO 

IH« 

SM 

Z   " 

30B 

IMS 

Ml 

BM 

M.T    !7 

l«3 

IBU 

MV     IS 

IS4B 

2M* 

867 

H^       E 

au 

1)M 

1M7 

Dk. 

MB 

sea 

Ap^I   it 

axil 

flsa 

Be^      7 

UM* 

IMS 

Not. 

IMD 

A^il   13 

I3«7 

sflfl 

Aui,.    IS 

Nov, 

m 

l«70 

A^U     3 

IsuSf 
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, s,tbe  Hohumnsdani  use  the  soUr  jett;  but  alnja 

WSMCJinA  (o  Um  Julua  kalendar  or  old  itjte. 

.  JIECKLENBURG-SCUWERIN,  ■snnd-dnohT  iTmg  in  N.  GenuoT,  Wireen 
1^  BkltU  sad  the  Elbe,  sontiEnons  to  nassiB,  HanoTet,  uid  the  teTritor7  of  Lu' 
tab  Ana,  4788  iq.  miles.  Population,  494,530.  GeveranaDt,  a  coostuutioual 
■tManlij. 

As  ■nuiij  la  fnviHj  lerd  and  hrtDe ;  AsricDltnn  li  tli«  eblcf  emplojmcnl  of  tbe  pcopit  t 
■dttKBWiiibclurHiuiilnaiiuldaimble,  (bouitawKne  inlst  t»  butoind  on  IboM  orifotn  uid 
(•aOea.  Ttw&poHtmulst  llmoH  BboUr  of  bnn-pnxluco  ;  ud,  lomnllni  Is  Mr  Ugck'I  n- 
■Hfnr.FviT,  IS4I:  Ni>.TI.tlierun<niiiUd,iniuuflngBDf(ba3iHnIBS9-lMl,  USOS,aW 
■■ilMi  nhnl ,  Ta,S7<<in'  ini  S6.I43  qn.  bvlaji  SS.US  on.  oau;  ind  IS,ss7  on.  pHui 
■*!■  Wn  iinnlli  il  II  iili  irriii  iiiiiUlj  LWUMO  UlIoim.  npeHxl  oika,  lldH,  ud 
MNtMMm.  IlMliBp«Ri<iBbnc*maMUiidiefDUuibctnnaudlnii4alpndua,Hl(,  i>iiH, 
■iiiis,  konp,  Ac  Tlw  fOrdn  Inda  la  oondnMaS  panlj  UmD^  Hmnburi  by  ifa«  Klba,  but 
■Mb  M  <lw  porta  at  Rntoci  and  Wtanar  ob  th*  Bailie,  ud  Iho  principal  Intireouna  U  wllb 
k^Bd.  Tbonadaot  tba  inod-dDeb;,  bowtnr.  lamDrtieIi«l»abrlbaTldiili:r<>fHaBibuia 
MXaboe,  and  th*  faaavy  dntlea  ImpMid  bj  (ba  Pnndan  tirlff. 

JIWlw*.  tb*  AlafMrl  awl  laimat  lawn,  Bh  In  UL  M°  1' N..  Ions.  11°  10' E.  od  Ibt  rinr  Wit- 
mm,  sbsat  S  BflMiroiii  lla  raoulb:  pop.  18,100.  la  IS40,  TOi  TCBtla  amend  Iba  port:  ud 
— '  MQ  wwah.  barttaa  Sa.3»  haa.  Mong  to  It. 
-  IFk^Mi.— At  Hoatnck  tt 


u  In  LnlMO.  Tbe  Hoatnck 
«n>  naoai  =  iV7  Brit,  buibel.  ISO  tlo>- 
ask  >•■  >  IIS  lb*.  aTOlnLi  but  ib«  nlgfau 
bilAr  vaad  sr*  tboat  of  Laboo  and  HaabuiT. 
Ml^m-    Aoooanl*  are  alaled  In  tbalan  or 

ho  la  naiki  of  IS  •chiumn.    Tl         "  "** 


ii}£lso.n 


taan  vnaku  ■ue|,ikpjinwB  _     ..     .. 

ICEDIDA,  a  BrazUiaa  measura  equal  if  Imp.  pints  nearly. 
liKDLAR.  the  iVnil  «f  ths  MttpQxu  Orrmanica,  a  usUto  of  tbe  south  of  Ea- 
„    to  a  small  eil«nt,  in  this  eonntrf.     It  Tesemblee  the 

c  apple*,  and  poaaesses  cousiderable  flaiour,  but  does  Dot  attain  tbe  ripe- 

■  Stfirnaeiuitil  some  time  after  it  has  bwn  (akeu  from  the  tree.  The  Hotting- 
*~  IT  is  (h«  Snest,  but  the  Dutch,  a  larger  Tariety,  is  tbe  kmd  moat  priieil 

AtTM,  or  earthT  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  a  light  substance,  of  a 

, jrisb  colour;  soft  when  first  dug,I       '  —  .i--:- 

looalities,  Samos,  Negropont,  Natolia 
of  TnAisb  pipe 


«K  bat  ouItiTaled,  though 
MMMC  apples,  and  poaaessi 

uetii 

t,bn1 

ur;  soft  wl 


ttaorjeU. 
tadHlbm 
diallwBi 


rheu  first  dug,  but  bardens  ou  eipesure  to 

"     liiB,  and  Moravia.    It  is  tbe  material 
Id  IS  alas  employed  as  folia's  estrtb. 
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MERCANTILE  SYSTEM,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  foimerly  in  high 
repute,  which  was  based  on  the  principled  that  wealth  eonaisted  in  gold  and  silTa, 
and  that  those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a  coantrr  that  bad  no  mines  only  1^ 
exporting  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  imported.  Its  two  great  engines  for  a- 
riching  the  country,  therefore,  were  restraints  upon  importation,aiid  eaoonnm^neBti 
to  exportation,    importation  was  restrained  by  imposing  prohibitioiis  or  \ai^ 


supposed  to  be  disadyantajroooB.    ExportatioB 

again  was  encouraged  by — U/,  DrawbaiCKS  ;  24,  Bounties  ;  Zd.  Securing  commerdil 
privileges  in  some  foreign  state  beyond  what  were  granted  to  other  countriei; 
and,  4lhf  Monopolizing  wholly  or  partially  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  overthrown  by  Adam  Smith,  by  whom  it  is  discasaed  in  the  fourth 
biook  of  the  Weaith  of  Nahona,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  a  fall  exposition  of  ill 
fallacies.  In  the  present  work,  further  information  will  be  found  ondor  the  httds 
Balance  of  Trade,  Bounty,  Colont,  and  Commebce. 

MERCURY  OR  QUICKSILV£R(Fr.3f^cttr«.  Get.Queeknlber,  S^,Ag9g^ 
a  brilliant  silver-white  metal,  distinguished  by  being  fluid  at  a  natural  temperatan. 
Sp.gr.  13-57.  It  boils  at  670**.  At  iO"*  below  zero  it  becomes  solid.  Whenthion 
on  a  table  it  collects  into  a  globule,  and.  provided  it  is  pure,  nins  without  leariig 
a  tail.  Mercury  is  found  native  in  small  quantities  ;  but  for  commercial  purpoM 
it  is  always  extracted  from  the  ore  called  cinnahar,  a  bisul^uret  of  the  sMtol, 
found  in  Austria,  Spain,  Japan,  China,  and  South  America.  The  most  prodactiTt 
mines  arc  those  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova  in  Spain,  which  hare  been  woriud  up- 
wards of  2000  years  ;  of  Idna  in  Austria,  and  or  Huancavelica  in  Pern.  It  oocos 
massive  and  crystallized,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Cinnabar  is  also  prepured  artifidallj 
by  a  combination  of  B  parts  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur  ;  and  the  product  is  s  red 
crystallized  mass,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  a  beautiAil  scarlet,  extauBrdy 
emi>loyed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  ormtt/ton. 

Mercury  is  principally  employed  for  amalgamation  with  other  metals,  chiefly  fiU  j 
and  silver,  so  as  to  extract  them  from  their  ores.  It  is  used  also  in  gQdiBj^iB  I 
silvering  mirrors,  and  for  various  philosophical  instruments.  In  me<udne  il  ii 
employed  in  several  forms.  The  whitish  insipid  powder  termed  cahmel  is  the  pio-  J 
tocnioride  of  mercury ;  and  the  acrid  nauseous  white  substance,  known  as  eorrNM 
sublimate  J  is  the  bicnioride.  The  latter  has  of  late  been  likewise  extensivdyflD*  i 
pl^ed  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot. 

The  imports  of  mercury  into  this  country,  almost  wholly  from  Spain,  amooot 
annually  to  about  2,0(K),0(X)  lbs.;  of  which  about  one-eighth  only  is  entered  for  boDe 
consumption.  Tlie  remainder  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Mexico  and  Chili ;  but  is 
considerable  quantities  also  to  Guatemala,  the  United  States,  and  East  Indies; 
while  smaller  shipments  are  made  to  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  places. 

Tara,  in  leather  h&g»,  4  lbs.  each  :  in  iron  bottles,  weighing  3  qn.  8  lbs.,  15  lbs.  per  bottle. 

MERINO,  a  fine  kind  of  woollen  fabric.    [Woollen  Manufactures.] 

METRE,  the  rudimentary  unit  of  the  metrical  system  of  France,  fixed  at  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  is  equal  39*37079  inches. 

MEXICO,  UNITED  STATES  OF,  formerly  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spiin, 
is  now  a  federative  republic,  occupying  the  S.  part  of  North  America  and  N. 
part  of  Central  America,  betwixt  16**  and  42''  N.  lat.  It  consists  of  19  states,  5 
territories,  and  a  federal  district,  besides  an  extensive  outlying  tract.  Area  of  th« 
states,  833,000  sq.  miles.  Population  of  the  whole,  variously  estimated  at  from 
6,()<)0,000  to  8,000,000,  of  which  about  one-half  are  Indian  aborigines,  U25OJOO0 
whites,  and  the  remainder  mixed  races.  Capital,  Mexico,  an  inuind  city ;  p(^ 
140,000.  Tlie  Conp-ess  of  the  union  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  of 
two  legislative  bodies— the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

About  one-half  of  the  surface  of  Mexico  is  situate  within  the  tropics,  while  the  rest  b^looKitft 
the  temperate  zone ;  but  uf  the  former  more  than  three-tifths  liave  a  mild  atmosphere.  » 
nearly  the  whole  interior  is  composed  of  an  immense  table-land  of  the  mean  height  of  TiWU  hti, 
continuous  with  the  Andes  of  8.  America,  and  running  from  18*^  to  4(P  N.  latitude.  In  the  couiw 
of  thiii  tract,  however,  detached  mountains  occur  which  rise  into  the  region  of  perp«tu<d  sno«. 
The  table-land  gradually  declines  towards  the  temperate  zone ;  but  the  descent  towards  the  coasts, 
especially  the  K.  coast,  is  by  a  graduated  series  of  terraces,  which  produce  an  extrawdinmry  diTte- 
ftity  of  vegftatioi),  and  at  same  time  oppose  great  difificulties  to  tlie  communication  betweea 
the  maritime  districts  and  the  interior,  rendering  it  difficult  to  transport  merchuandiae.  except  on 
muleback.  In  the  equinoctial  region  there  are  only  two  seaKons,— the  wet,  from  June  or  July  to 
September  or  OctoI)er.  and  the  dry,  which  lasts  eight  months :  in  this  district  the  dilferent  climates 
rise  AS  it  were  one  above  another  from  the  shore,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  7^  Fahr.. 
to  the  central  plains,  where  it  is  about  62*.    The  coast  is  humid  and  imhcalthy  for  itrangcrs,  but 
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Dd  is  remarkable  for  iti  salubrity ;  most  of  the  population  of  the  country  beine  concen- 
I  the  li^er.  The  lummit  of  the  table-land  ii almost  destitute  of  Testation,  owing  to  the 
moistiire ;  but  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  great  abundance. 
iogdiatrkts  are  In  general  productive,  liaize  is  the  chief  object  of  culture ;  besides  which, 
» maafoc,  the  eereal  grains,  rice,  and  the  potato,  form  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
ID  wheat  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  would  form  a  staple  export,  but  for  the  difficulty 
ting  it  to  the  seaooast.  The  narrow  insalubrious  plain  along  the  coast  called  the  tierra 
hot  country,  is  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant  Tegetation.  The  chief  productions  are  the 
,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  southern  part  of  the  country,  forming  the 
celebrated  for  the  vwriety  and  importance  of  its  woods  and  medicinal  plants, — including 
unttchouc,  vanilla,  jalap,  and  stonuc,  besides  the  tree  which  nourishes  the  cochineal 
0i  herds  of  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  cover  the  plains  of  the  northern  states. 
»  of  Mexico,  however,  constitute  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  particularly  those  -of 
ih  indeed  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Gold  is  obtained,  but  only  in 
ttties.  Copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  to  be  found.  The  gold  is  procured 
a  river  deposits  by  wash^,  particulariy  in  the  province  of  Sonora :  the  veins  of  this 
loet  oonunon  in  Oaxaca.  The  silver  is  mostly  procured  from  veins,  and  the  following  is  a 
idhest  mines : — Ouanaxuato,  in  state  or  province  of  that  name ;  Catorce,  in  San  Luis 
catecas,  in  province  of  that  name ;  Real  ael  Monte,  near  Mexico ;  Bolanos,  in  Xalisco ; 
ft  in  Durango ;  Sombrerete,  in  Zacatecas ;  Tasco,  near  Mexico ;  Batopilas,  in  Durango ; 
uar  Mexico ;  Tresnlllo,  in  Zacatecas ;  Ramos,  in  San  Luis  de  Potosi ;  Parral,  in  Dur- 

ig  to  Mr  Ward  {Mexico  in  1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  38),  the  annual  average  produce  of  the  mfaiet 
revolution  In  1810  amounted  to  $24,000,000  (£4,800,000),  and  the  average  exports  to 

0  (£4,400,000) :  but  after  that  event,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  emi- 
he  Old  Spaniards,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  funds  which  kept  the  mines  in  operation, 
eatfiUling  off;  and  in  1821,  when  the  separation  from  the  mother-country  became 
the  coinage  sunk  to  $8,067,560  (£1,613,512).  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  extraordinary 
as  to  be  made  by  British  capitalists  to  restore  the  mines,  and  durins:  the  speculative 

of  18S5,  many  foint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  this  purpose.  These  associations 
spirit,  and  their  shares  speedily  attained  extravagant  premiums ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
t  every  thing  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses  attending  the  preliminary  opera- 
bed  nearly  the  whole  subscribed  capital ;  while,  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  extract- 
,  and  the  mismanagement  of  many  of  the  companies'  agents,  the  produce  was  much  less 
cpected ;  and.  in  consequence,  many  of  the  undertakings  were  abandoned.  Within  a 
no  less  than  £3,000,000  of  British  capital  were  expended  bi  enterprises  connected  with 
I ;  besides  considerable  investments  by  American  and  German  companies.  Notwith- 
lese  exertions,  and  the  more  improved  processes  which  are  understood  to  have  been 
ted,  the  silver  produced  at  present  is  not  estimated  to  exceed  £2,300,000 ;  nor  the  gold, 
the  former  being  thus  onlv  about  one-half,  and  the  latter  scarcely  above  one-third  of 
t  produMd  before  the  revolution.  [Bullion.]  The  £n|j;lish  companies  at  present  in 
ire  six  in  number,  and  the  funds  Invested  by  each  are  estimated  as  follows : — Real  del 
00,000;  United  Mexican,  £1,200.000;  Anglo-Mexican,  £1,000,000;  Bolanos,  £150,000; 
la,  £180,000;  Catorce,  £60,000.  The  Bolanos  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  successful. 
tures  in  Mexico  are  generally  in  a  rude  state.  The  best  were  formerly  those  of  gold 
plated  articles,  though  these  have  now  prot>ably  declined ;  coarse  earthenware,  woollens, 
I,  are  made  in  some  parts  of  the  interior ;  also  soda,  soap,  gunpowder,  and  leather, 
tnal  commerce  of  Mexico,  viewed  comparatively  with  ts  population  and  natural  re- 
ineonsiderable.  This  is  occasioned  IMurUv  bv  the  difficult  conununication  between  the 
d  the  coast,  but  noainly  to  the  continued  dissensions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
.  The  exports,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  £3,000,000  to  £3,5(io,000  a-year, 
efly  of  sUver,  which,  with  cochineal  and  gold,  is  mostly  sent  to  Britain ;  there  are,  be- 
ir,  copper  (sent  from  Gaymas  to  China),  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  bides  (shipped  from 
ifomia),  tobacco,  JaUp,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  Campeachy  wood,  and  other  drugs  and 

ndpal  import  is  quicksilver,  of  which  about  6,000.000  lbs.  are  annually  consumed 
ses;  it  is  mostly  brought  from  England,  into  which  it  is  carried  from  Spain;  cot- 
lens,  and  linens,  are  brought  from  Britain,  also  iron,  hardware,  arms,  and  earthen- 
iB-ware  and  linen  from  Germany ;  paper  from  Italy  and  France ;  wine  and  brandy 
a  and  France ;  olive-oil  from  Spain ;  bats  from  France ;  spices  from  EngUnd,  East 

1  China;  silks  from  China,  Britain,  and  France ;  cocoa  firom  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 
cd  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  sent  annually  to  Mexico  fluctuates  gen- 
'een  £400,000  and  £700,000.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
I  of  the  Mexican  products  find  a  ready  market,  and  are  paid  for  in  the  manufactures  of 
•  or  of  Europe. 

f  Ports  for  foreign  trade  are— in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Campeachy, 
s,  Bisal,  and  Tabasco;  on  the  Pacific,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Acapulco ;  in  the 
iifomia,  Guaymas ;  and  on  the  Sea  of  Upper  California,  Monterey.  Of  these.  Vera 
IM  cast  coast,  in  lat.  \9*  15"  N.  long.  96**  20^  W.,  distant  90  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  for- 
lole  port  for  European  commerce,  is  still  that  to  which  the  greatest  amount  of  imporu 
t;  it  nas  yet  also  the  principal  mport-trade  hi  all  commodities  except  the  precious  metals, 
DMStlv  sent  from  Tampico,  the  port  nearest  to  the  richest  mining  districts.  Vera  Cruz 
I  \n  toe  celebrated  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  it  is  very  unhealthv ;  and  its  harbour  is 
MM  anchorage,  open  to  the  north  winds,  which  blow  with  dreadful  impetuosity  from 
1  ApriL  Indeed,  scarcely  anv  of  the  ports  on  the  east  side  are  good,— an  accumulation 
lag  constantly  driven  into  tnem  by  the  trade-winds.  The  shipping  frequenting  the 
orti  is  of  inconsiderable  amount,  owing  to  the  staples  of  its  traae  bong  mostly  articles 
great  value  in  small  bulk. 
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The  Meatures  and  WeiahU  are  in  general  those 
of  Spain  ;  but  the  Bntiah  vard  and  French 
aune  are  alao  uaed  in  the  tale  ol  European  piece- 
goods. 

Monep.— The  principal  money  of  account  in 
Mexico,  and  throughout  Spanish  America,  Is  the 
piastre  or  dollar($), which  is  divided  into  8  reals, 
or  100  cents.    The  real  is  also  divided  into  16 

Siiartos  or  34  maravedis ;  intoSmedios,  4  quar* 
Ilos,  or  8  uchavos;  and,  as  in  paying  duties, 
into  ISgranos. 

The  coins  are, — ^In  gold,  doubloons  or  ounces 
(nominally  of  16  dollars),  also  k,  i,  and  I  dou- 
bloons :  In  silver,  dollars,  4  dollars,  k  dollars  or 
pesetas,  and  reals  of  Mexican  plate :  In  copper, 
quartillos,  and  daoos  or  ocnavoe.  The  gold 
coins  througliout  Spanish  America  are  generally 
minted,  as  in  Spain,  at  the  rate  of  8ft  doubloons 
to  the  Castile  mark,  SI  carats  fine ;  m^ing  the 
dotibloon,  when  of  full  weight,  wortb  £3, 4s.8id. 
The  silver  coins  (except  in  the  Colombian  state*) 
are  also  generally  minted  as  in  Spain  at  the  rate 
of  8i  dollars,  I?  half-dollars,  34  pesetas,  or  68 
reals  to  the  Castilian  mark.  The  standard  of 
the  dollar,  which  is  usually  termed  the  hard 
dollar  {pf*o  duro  or /Wrtf),  and  sometimes  the 
Spanish  dollar,  is  I0|  dineros  line  in  13,  and  its 
value,  when  of  full  weight,  is  4s.84d.  The  half- 
dollar  is  of  proportional  vaJue.  The  pesetas  and 
realfl,  however,  are  always  inferior.  The  Span- 
bh  standard  for  these  smaller  coins  is  91  dineros 
fine ;  but  in  several  of  the  new  republics  this 
standard  luu  been  reduced:  in  Bolivia  it  is 
now  only  8  dineros,  or  {ds  pure  silver  to  ftd  of 
alloy. 

The  dollar  of  account  Is  reckoned  both  In  the 
■mall  base  coins  (which  form  the  ordinary  cur- 
rencv  of  the  Spanish-American  states)  and  In 
hard  dollars ;  the  latter  occur  chiefly  in  foreign 
trade.  The  usual  exchange  of  the  nard  dollar 
is  about  48d. ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  $5  per  £1, 

MICA,  a  finely  foliated  mineral  substance,  sometimes  a^ed  as  a  sobstitnle  ftr 
glass,  particularly  in  certain  kinds  of  stoves,  to  enclose  the  fire  withoat  concetlgj 
the  flame.  The  large  sheets  of  mica  met  with  in  this  country  are  mostly  importM 
from  Siberia. 
MILE,  an  itinerary  measure,  varying  in  different  countries.  [Mkasubk] 
MILK  (Fr.  Lait.  Ger.  Miich),  a  secreted  liouid  intended  for  the  nwrnSkaaii 
of  the  young  of  mammiferous  animals.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  that  chiefly  used  \if 
mankind.  Butter  is  obtained  from  this  fluid  by  a^^tation,  and  cheese  by  coignliti**- 


or  $500  per  £100.    Remittaoeei 
however,  are  eommonly  made  In  i 

Dutiei  on  importa  ar« 
non-enmneratea  articlei  Id  which  pay 
cent ;  qaidnilver,  tods,  and  Msa  au  mm. 
ArUdes,  the  produce  of  Mcxieo,  may  betnorM 
duty  free,  except  the  preeioaa  metds,  whtt,  is 
the  shape  of  on,  iQgott,  or  dnst.aM  pnUbM: 
gold,  wrought  or  coined,  pajs  S  per  eaak,  m 
silver  3i  per  cent.  The  Import  dnttas,  M« 
generallv  high,  tiiey  art  avadad  by  Bawdt- 
vicos,  which  are  connived  at  by  the  eatoawMi 
officers,  who  are  notorioaafy  eom^ 

Fimmetf.— The  pubUe  revenne  was  btif 
stated  to  averaoe  about  SltAOOgMO  {£i^»Jm 
mostly  derived  from  customs;  bat  Udsiia- 
oeeded  by  the  ehaives  npon  it,  and  ttM  •■■■ 
have  been  long  In  a  diiordved  itala.  Tbita* 
eetio  debt  Is  conaidenible ;  andthertisaMp 
debt,  originaUy  oompoaed  of  two  RngHih  km: 
one  hi  18S4of  £3,300,000. 5  per  eanta,  mmtim 
at  M  per  cent.;  tha otbar,  tai  IfiS.  of  tti Mi 
amount,  of  6  per  cents,  ladaed  at  Ml.  Byx 
sequent  arrangement,  tiie  nnredscniod  poK 
of  these  loana,  with  the  arreaa  of  tartann  dv 
on  them,  were  consoUdatad ;  tfM  5  per  em 
being  taken  at  par,  and  thetf  per  eaits  st  114 
per  cent. ;  and  the  whole  created  hilo  a  tftt 
cent,  stoek,  amonntli^  to  £9,947,378,  U.  ti^ 
one-half,  £4,083,680,  4a.  3d.,  faeariafM""! 
from  let  October  1837;  the  other  hel.  oM 
**  Deferred  Bonds,**  to  bear  Interat  fraa  M 
October  1847.  Idttlehaeafaict  been  dune  lewi* 
payment  ot  the  dividend 

A  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  Oreat  Brii* 
was  executed  on  SOth  December  1816,  pi««l*C 
for  the  protection  and  ■eenrlty  ot  '  ' 


merce,  and  placfaig  the  two  itatee  iiwailii^ 
towards  eadi  other  on  the  Ibotim  of  tai  ■■ 
favoured  nations. 


constitution,  and  treatment  of  the  animals ;  but  on  a  well-managed  daizy-^n^ 
where  a  proper  breed  of  cows  exists,  the  average  yearly  produce  may  be  reekoDM 
at  from  700  to  800  gallons  for  each.  Two  gallons  of  milk  or  a  little  moie  will  neU 
about  1  lb.  of  butter  ;  and  from  7  to  8  pints  will  yield  1  lb.  of  cheese  (£ovVi#n* 
culture).  Milk  is  only  raised  for  direct  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  terns:  ii 
London  and  its  environs,  Mr  Youatt  estimates  that  12/K)0  cows  are  kepi  at  prtiol 
for  that  purpose  alone.  A  t  greater  distances  from  towns,  milk  is  generaUy  OQiiwitB|l 
into  butter  ;  and  in  still  more  remote  places  into  cheese,  or  into  batter  which  ii 
salted.  Mr  McQueen  values  the  annual  produce  of  the  dairy  in  the  U.  K.  li 
follows:— Milk,  £12,000,000;  butter,  £13,500,000;  cheese,  £7,000/100;  totil, 
£3-2,.500,000.-(^/a/w/iM,  p.  48.)  .      f--» 

MILLET,  a  kind  of  grain  ilfolcus)  imported  into  this  country  from  GewtfT 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  feeding  small  birds.  There  are  a  variety* 
difierent  species.    In  most  countries  lying  under  the  warmer  latitodes  of  thf  tes- 

S crate  zone^  the  millets  form  a  very  essential  article  of  domestic  economy,  beitf 
cprived  or  the  husk  and  used  whole  as  rico,  or  ground  into  meal  and  flmir,  un 
made  into  bread. 
MILREA,  the  integer  of  account  in  Brazil  and  Portugal. 
MINIUM,  or  RED  LEAD,  is  massicot  finely  ground  and  calcined.    It  ii  > 
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d  powder,  bat  with  a  liability  to  tnrn  black.  It  is  used  in  paintiDg,  in  the  mano- 
etore  offfiass,  and  in  surgery. 

MINOlj  an  old  French  measure,  eaual  1*078  Imp.  bushel. 
MISCAL,  an  Oriental  weight,  equal  74  troy  grains  nearly. 
MOCHA  STONE,  is  a  semi-transparent  c&lcedony,  including  yarious  ramified 
VBifl  prodiioed  by  iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  but  sometimes  also  by  the 
iUBnee  of  Tegetable  bodies,  such  as  mosses.  The  finest  are  found  in  Gkgerat,  but 
osined  tlieir  name  from  haying  been  brought  from  Mocha.  An  inferior  sort  is 
Im  fimnd  in  Germany. 

MODENA,  a  dueal  state  in  N.  Italy,  between  the  Papal  States  and  Parma. 
n^  2080  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1833, 403,500.  The  government  is  the  most 
Mnutte  in  Italy. 

About  OM-balf  of  the  terrftonr  to  cohered  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  its  ofbets ;  one- 
fed  more  fonns  pert  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy ;  and  a  small  but  rich  Htrip  extends  along  the 
MM  of  the  Uemtexranean.  Principal  towns,  Modena  and  Rorgio.  Exports,  horned  cattle, 
iatt  tnHf  rflk»  com,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  and  the  marble  of  Carrara,  both  wrou^t  and  un* 
(M^,  iraieh  emnloys  1900  workmen,  and  yields  annually  about  £30,000.  A  great  (air  takes 
■Mat  jGUqIo,  in  Much. 

Ika  btaedo  of  Modena  =  S4*S1  Imp.  inches ;  the  bracda  of  Reggio  =  20-85  Imp.  inches.  The 
Aa.  fettd  meaaore,  of  78  tavole  =  0*7009  Imp.  acre.  The  stajo  of  com  =  1'94  Imp.  bushel, 
ha  qristal  of  100  Modena  lbs.  a  70*40  lbs.  avoLrd. ;  and  100  Reggio  lbs.  =  7274  lbs.  avoird. 
Hkm  aiatal  money  of  account  to  the  lira  Italiana,  diyided  into  loo  centimes,  and  equal  in  value 
i|kaFMDdifraoc,or9id.  The  old  Modena  lira  of  20  sokii  or  240  denari  =  afd. ;  and  the  lira 
Wngtn  a  aid. 

KOOIO.  an  Italian  measure  of  capacity,  varying  in  different  places. 
lIOHAlR,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat ;  it  is  made  into  camlets,  &c. 
MOHURy  the  principal  gold  coin  of  India. 

MOIDORE,  OR  LISBONNINE,  an  old  Portuguese  gold  coin,  value  26s.  ll^d. 
JlOLASSES.    [SuoAB.] 

MON£Yy  any  commodity  employed  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
f  olhera,  as  the  equivalent  given  for  them,  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Various 
ttldM  nare,  in  dmerent  states  of  civilisation,  been  used  to  perform  tne  functions 
r  vonerfr-aa  cattle,  salt,  furs,  tobacco,  silk,  cowry  shells,  and  some  others ; 
■I  in  almoet  all  parts  of  the  eiobe  these  are  now  superseded  by  silver  and  gold, 
iisg  to  their  greater  portability,  divisibility,  and  indestructibility,  and  to  their 
iBg  lasB  liable  than  almost  anv  other  commodities  to  fluctuations  of  value.  In 
iriy  ages,  the  denominations  oi  money  were  identical  with  those  of  weight,  and 
19  BMtalB  were  circulated  in  ingots  or  small  masses.  But  as  civilisation  advanced, 
id  transactions  increased,  the  constant  trouble  of  weighing  them,  and,  in  most  in- 
■liTflii,  of  also  assaying  them,  produced  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  that  led  to 
m  introdnction  of  small  pieces^mprcssed  vnth  a  national  stamp,  wmch  rendered 
ilh  operations  unnecessary.  These,  under  the  name  of  Coins,  became  thus  in 
■Mtal  nse  in  transactions  between  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  political 
NKBumity  ;  though  silver  and  gold,  in  their  former  state  of  ingots  or  bars,  have 
lMinQ«d  to  be  employed,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  international  exchanges. 
flone  states,  in  their  coinage,  have  made  use  of  one  metal  only  as  standard 
tmmjf  or  leffol  tender  to  anv  amount ;  others,  of  both  gold  and  silver,  at  a  certain 
Btdzelative  value.  In  the  United  Kingdom  tne  standard  is  gold,  which  is  coined  at 
vzale  of  1869  sovereigns  from40  troy  pounds  of  standard  metal,or,what  is  the  same. 
i  £$f  178. 10)d.  per  ounce.  In  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  most  other  continental 
•feM^  there  are  two  standards  ;  but  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver 
rfmi  fixed  by  their  mint  regulations  at  a  rate  hij^her  than  their  relative  valuo 
I  ue  market,  the  latter  metal  alone  is  practically  in  use  as  legal  tender,  and  an 
ifo  on  the  mint  rate  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to  procure  gold.  In  the  United 
■tM,  where  there  are  also  two  standards,  this  rule  was  ro versed  in  1834,  when, 
■ft^g  to  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  their  gold  coin  [Eagle],  that  metal  became 
mmnenX  medium  for  large  payments  instead  of  silver. 

Ov  tbe^edous  metals,  gold,  from  its  superior  portability,  has  been  always  prefer- 
id  Ibr  large  payments  and  foreign  remittances.  But,  in  the  progress  of  society,  it 
letinii  graduaUy  appa^nt  that  the  advantages  of  metallic  money  were  chiefly 
■dfaied  to  its  functions  as  a  standard  and  equivalent  of  value  ;  as  a  medium  of 
■ehaoice,  its  weight,  the  trouble  of  counting  large  sums,  and  the  risk  of  losing 
rUla  removing  vrhat  has  so  great  an  intrinsic  value,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
Ktended  operations  of  modem  commerce.  These  inconveniences  led,  in  the  fonr- 
Moth  eeninry.  to  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
Mit  modification  of  these  instruments  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  paper- 
MDey.    The  substitution  of  a  cheap  for  an  expensive  medium  of  circulation,  by 


iniiit  of  b>iik-chci|iias  aod  Ictlrra  of  ciedit,  bf  the  ■p(<odj,  in  mui' 
iliito  rrtuni  of  mtn,  prodiicMl  b;  Ihe  sjettm  of  allawing  intersM  i 
niiil  liT  msDT  other  opentimo,  not  foTurtting  that  of  ttis  Qmt 
lAvnutits  lanicinK  from  fUUNI/KK)  to  £630.nOO,  ire  effected  dal 
tanker*  uf  Lundon  with  uiily  ■boat  £200fi00  of  buk-notci.*  In  ot 
riri'iilalkm  u,fh>m  tbi'  nb^^^«  of  nirh  facilities,  com ]ia rati vcly  n 
"- -'  -Mhrimnaiit  ufmin  in  unc  i«  not  und^r  £J0O,UOn,OOI 


..i.-*.h»v 


■T<T,  hiinK  iinl;£l-2^HM/llKI.-(/f<'i»rl  en  Uanktoflm 
it  whkh  munpf  cxrhaiu:«i  furothiT  utic' 
KiTii  »r  Mill,  "  .         -    . 


'ITk'  ratp  kt  whkh  money  cxrhan^rni  for  othiT  orticlee  is 
tiiv.  **  If."  a,^*  Sir  Mill,  "  in>  nipiraw  ihit  all  tbe  goods  of  ih 
iitil'  FiJt-,  all  the  muBcy  on  the  other,  and  that  the;  are  eiirhanKo 
■iii>>  aniither.  It  in  obriims  (hat  oiiv-lcnlh  or  onc-hundredih,  or 
of  the  pHHiii,  vill  oxchanKC  flpiinfl  one-tenth,  or  any  part  of 
moiify ;  ami  that  (bii  (i>nlh  will  be  a  ^rfat  qDUlilj  ur  nnall 
[■■rtiiin  ns  Ihp  nhulp  qnnntitT  of  the  money  in  the  eoanlry  ii 
Wain.  Kiim.  r.  .t,  i  T).  Thi-  .inaulitj  of  moncr,  howercr,  in  to  I 
meri-ly  by  ita  iiropurtinn  to  tlie  nmoiint  of  trade  or  of  naynrnts, 


TvtaiiTe  Ta|iidi 


lh<-  prin-  of  other  ronuniHlitii 


The 


ill  then  have  to  be 

of  IheiiB  ehancra  will  tale  place  if  the 

of  irailp  and  modo  of  circulation,  and  tbe  quai 


Hival 

tbfl  lat 
■J  :  if,  00  Ihe  other  hand 
id  pricci  in  a  com 
' ilian^ted  for  i 


.  .lioanrr.  **  In  whatrver  deicree,  tbereforc,  the  quantity  of  mi 
or  dimiiiri<hed,  other  Iliin|t)i  renajninj;  the  lame,  in  that  laiiir  pru| 
<if  ilir  wboh-  nnil  iX  •rttij  put  is  rcciprorally  diminiiihcJ  or  Ini 
t  imIiI  auit  silirr,  howerrr,  as  produrts  of  industry,  poiaess  an  int 
■II  other  nimnoditie*,  ci(niT>Ieii(  to  ilie  cost  of  lomfucinK  ibem  ;  i 
rase  of  mnallir  monrjr,  if  il^  value  in  any  ronntry  be  rtduoed  b 

iithiT  eouiurirf,  it  will  bo  awd  or  exported  as  •-" —"-■'-   ~ 

if  il!i  talno  be  increMed  above  (hnt  IltcI,  it  wi 

lion  toeaovrrtilinturoin.  1^  vahio  of  mctilli 

for  only  a  short  timn  alnvc  or  below  it-i  level  ii 

diictlim.    A  mixed  enrreiicy.  euiopoprd  of  coin,  and  paper  eonver 

ul<viiini>tx  rcKnlated  by  ihc  Mime  laws.    Uut  *arh  is  not  the  eaa 

verlibie  [uiier-money  :  fur,  ihonRh  nnder  equal  limitations  as  to 

wlii-n  niH>l\lulfd  hgal  lenitn,  bo  |ireKrved  of  the  same  eichai 


;  while,  < 
comv  an  objc 
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Iriei :  and  hence,  when  uraed  in  excess,  it  will  beoomo  proportionally  depre- 
cintoa;  and  this  depreciation  (which  will  he  measured  bv  tne  rate  at  which  the 
paper  exchanges  aj^inst  bullion)  may,  by  continued  aaditions,  co  on  increas- 
mgf  nntil  ita  liuue  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  entirely  dissipated  [Assignats. 
BaaiK.] 

But  although  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a  metallic  or  mixed  currency,  owing 
to  ▼aiiations  in  quantltjr,  are  subject  to  correction  from  the  influence  of  the  cur- 
nneiM  of  other  countries,  the  case  is  different  when  any  diminution  is  made 
on  the  weight  of  the  coin.  In  this  case,  thouch  prcscrring  the  same  name, 
H  will  become  permanently  degraded  ;  and  if  reduced  one-half,  will  as  certain- 
ly be  lowered  in  real  value  to  the  same  extent,  as  a  quarter  of  wheat  would  bo 
1^  beinf  reduced  to  four  bushels.  In  ancient  times,  owing  partly  to  erroneous 
eODceptions  of  the  nature  of  money,  but  chiefly  to  the  injustice  of  sovereigns,  who 
thereby  enabled  to  fulfil,  in  appearance,  their  engagements  with  a  smaller 


mam 

noB  ' 

in  this  wa:^ , 

of  their  original  values.    Such  an  expedient  is  now  almost  unknown  in  civilized 

flOBinnniti^i:  but  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  fraudulent  oaring  or  by 

•hradon.    When  a  seignora^e  is  exacted  higher  than  the  expense  or  coinage,  the 

iatrinBie  Talue  of  the  coin  wul  of  course  be  less  than  its  nominal  value,  but  such 

ooins  can  be  nsed  only,  like  British  silver  or  copper,  as  a  subordinate  species  of 

■HNiey  for  small  payments,  and  under  certain  limitations  as  to  quantity. 

A  tnrrenoy  may  oe  accounted  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  it  consists  of  paper 
of  a  Taloe  precisely  equal  with  the  gold  or  silver  which  it  professes  to  represent ;  as 
■0  other  instrument  can  fulfil  in  a  nigher  dc^i^^e  the  great  requisites  of  a  circulat- 
tag  ■edinm^^-eonvenienoe,  cheapness,  secunty,  and  steadiness  of  value.  But  con- 
flMorable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference  to  the  method  best  adapted  for 
tilo  practical  attainment  of  these  objects.  Of  late  there  has  arisen  a  party,  who,  on 
tiM  allqiation  that  undue  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency  nave  been 
tibaMcret  spring  of  all  those  alternations  of  commercial  excitement  and  depression 
vliieh  have  taken  place  in  modern  times,— advocate  the  separation  of  the  functions 
of  iMne  from  thoee  of  banking,  and  the  confining  of  the  former  to  one  state  esta- 
kttdunent,  which  should  circulate  a  fixed  amount  of  government  paper-money  (below 
tila point  to  which  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  ever  bo  reduced),  and  leave 
all  miotnations  to  take  place  in  the  precious  metals  alone,  or  in  the  notes  of  a  bul- 
Bm  deposit  bank ;  or  which  should  in  some  other  way  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
dniilating  medium,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater  fiuctuation  than  if  it  wholly 
MBSiBted  of  the  precious  metals.  Such  plans,  however,  are  opposed  both  by  those 
who  vid^ld  the  present  system,  and  bv  those  who,  advocatuig  the  further  exten- 
rioa  CH  joint-stock  banking,  contend  that  the  issues  of  paper  are  best  regulated 
bj  free  competition.  By  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  experience  has  shown  that  no 
nH^  body  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  die  privilege  of  issuing  paper :  That  if 
there  was  but  one  such  hody,  there  would  be  sometimes  too  much  money  and 
■OBietimes  too  little  for  the  wants  of  trade  in  different  places :  And  that,  after 
dadaring  a  certain  coin  to  be  the  solo  standard  of  value  and  legal  tender,  and 
■nyyiding  for  the  pnbUo  registration  of  all  the  partners  of  a  bank,  and  their  un- 
p«H<wt  responsibility  for  all  its  obligations,  the  Icugthcuc^d  experience  of  Scotland 
hat  shown  that  were  goyemmcnt  to  confine  its  further  intericrence  to  enforcing 
Iht  ftUfilment  of  contracts,  it  might  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  dftpee  of  credit  they  should  give  to  each  other's  engagements,  and  to  adopt 
littft  Booe  of  circulating  such  engagements  which  might  appear  to  them  to  combine 
thecnatest  security  with  the  greatest  cheapness  ana  convenience. 

I^on  these  and  tne  other  plans  advocated  by  writers  on  the  currency,  however, 
it  ia  nnneoeBsarj  to  enlarge  in  this  place.  They  form,  as  is  well  known,  the  subject 
flf  two  reports  m  1840  and  1841  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
■aeh  persons  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  will  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any 
■eeond-hMid  arguments,  but  will  of  course  refer  to  those  reports,  or  to  works  where 
Ike  solject  is  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  importance. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  assumed  gold  and  silver  to  be  invariable 
M  atandards ;  but  in  the  article  Bullion  we  have  explained  that  in  the  course  of 
agea  theoe  meikals  have  themselves  undergone  great  changes.  In  fact,  no  commo- 
ttty  can  be  deoended  on  as  a  permanent  measure  of  value.  The  facilities  of  its 
pKoidnetion  wiu  not  always  preserve  the  exact  level  of  the  average  of  other  com- 
Bodities,  and  move  on  in  complete  uniformity  with  the  general  progress  of  iniprove- 
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mcnt  in  the  industrial  arts.  No  kind  of  money  at  present  in  nse,  tlierefore,  ctn 
bo  free  from  the  great  variations  of  valne  to  which  the  precioos  metals  tbemeelTa 
are  liable.  Sucli  a  currency,  howercr,  has  been  imagmeo.  "  It  has  been  pzopoMdi" 
says  Mr  Ponlctt  Scrope,  in  his  ingenious  Treatise  on  Folitieal  Economy,  ^  to  comet 
the  legal  standard  of  yaluo  (or  at  least  to  afford  to  indiTidaals  the  means  of  ucer^ 
tainiug  its  errors)  by  the  periodical  publication  of  an  authentic  prico-eanent,  con- 
taining a  list  of  a  large  number  of  articles  in  general  nse,  arranged  in  aoantitics 
corresponding  to  their  relative  consumption,  so  as  to  give  the  rise  or  &U,  from  tine 
to  time,  of  the  mean  of  prie<*s  ;  which  will  indicate,  with  all  the  exactiMfs  dea^ 
able  for  commercial  purposes,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  oiaUt 
individuals,  if  they  sliall  think  fit,  to  regulate  their  pecuniary  engagementi  l^  re- 
ference to  this  Tabular  Standard  ^'  (p.  407).  This  proposition^  however,  ii  €i  too 
speculative  a  nature  for  consideration  in  the  present  work. 

MoMKS  OF  Account  are  those  denominations  and  divisioiu  of  money  in  which  le- 
couuts  are  kept :  in  some  countries  these  are  not  coins,  but  merely  fixed  jiroportieii 
to  coins,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British  i>ound  sterling  before  the  coining  of  th» 
sovereign.  In  the  Report  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Standards  of  Weidit  and 
Measure,  of  21st  December  1841^  the  attention  of  the  government  is  invited  to  thi 
advantage  and  facilit^r  of  estabhshing  a  decimal  system  of  monies  instead  of  thit 

CrcHcntly  in  use  in  this  country.  The  fkcilitjr  consists  in  the  ease  of  intenotiig 
etween  the  sovereign  (or  pound)  and  the  shilling,  a  new  coin  equivalent  m  twi 
sliillings  (to  bo  called  by  a  distinctive  name) ;  of  considering  the  farthing  (wkick 
now  pa&ses  as  the  l-9()0th  part  of  the  nound)  as  the  1- 1000th  part  of  that  nnit ;  of 
cf^tablishing  a  coin  of  value  equal  to  1-iOOth  part  of  the  pound ;  and  of  eircnlitiBg, 
besides  these  decimal  coins,  others  bearing  a  simple  relation  to  them»  inrhidiiy 
the  nresont  shilling  and  sixpence. 

MONOPOLY,  a  privilege  muted  by  license,  conferrin/^  on  an  individisl  or 
company  the  sole  riglit  of  purcnasing  and  disposing  of,  making  or  nsing,  a  eertiii 
specificu  article  ;  the  term  is  likewise  sometimes  um  to  denote  the  cngrooou  cf 
commodities  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  a  high  price.  Monopoliet  were  wh 
merly  granted  by  the  sovereign,  andthoy  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Engbad  ia 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  but,  having  become  an  intolerable  grievance,  thoy  wao 
abolished  in  the  succeeding  reign  (21  Jac.  I.  c.  3),  with  the  exception  of  patorts  fe 
inventions  or  improvements  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  a  charter  of  bo* 
nopolv  cannot  now  be  granted  without  an  act  of  parliament.  The  same  bw  hH 
be<>n  field  to  apnly  to  Scotland. — K  Hellas  Com,  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

MONSOON b,  important  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  which  occur  in  tbs 
Indian  Ocean,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

In  tlie  Arabian  luiil  Indian  Bcax,  on  the  north  vide  of  the  equator,  the  moniooa  blovi  Berth* 
en»t  from  NovenilMfr  to  March,  and  south-weft  from  April  to  Ortobvr ;  the  former  prodadiviB 
India  drv  and  agri'cnblo  wvather.  the  latter  rain  and  tempoiL  The  change  takei  place  gnduiJb. 
In  the  Chinese  and  Snoloo  Hcan,  however,  the  wind  is  frenerallv  N.N.W.  firam  November  to  Slxcfli 
and  H.S.K.  from  April  to  October.    [India.    TaADs-WiKD.j 

MONT  DE  PIItlT^,  a  benevolent  association  for  lendini^  money  on  pledget  at 
a  muderato  interest ;  and  differing  from  ordinary  pawnbroking  establisomcots  is 
being  founded  ratlier  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  than  that  of  the  Icmter.  Sotb 
institutions  are  Baid  to  have  existed  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius. They  were  revived  iu  modem  Italy  in  the  loth  century,  where  they  reeeivrf 
every  encouragement  fVom  the  popes  ;  and  thev  exist  at  preeent  in  all  the  bifo 
towns  in  that  coimtry,  the  principal  being  the  '^  Sagro  Monte  do  IMcta  di  Rma,^ 
founded  in  1539,  and  which  in  1839  advanced  no  less  than  £'Jn«554  on  906,161 
pawns,  the  average  amount  of  each  being  14s.  2^d.  The  establishment  likevi* 
:u't9  as  a  petty  bank  in  receiving  deposits.  Monts  de  Pi^t^  are  also  instituted  ia 
many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  France.  The  **  Mont  de  Picl^  do 
Paris"  charges  interest  at  9  per  cent.,  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  valoatonat 
the  time  of  releasing  :  the  amount  advanced  by  it  in  1840  was  £743,040  on  \^^fS& 
pawns,  besides  £23C),5.53  on  renewed  articles.  The  loan  is  made  for  a  fixed  tint 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  princinal  and  interest  are  not  repaid,  the  pledges 
are  sold,  and  the  surplus,  after  paying  tnc  debt,  is  restored  to  the  owner :  ra  nurt 
instances,  however,  the  term  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  the  uitemt.  Ihf 
profits  are  in  some  cases  added  to  the  capital,  in  others  appropriated  to  charitaUe 
purposes.  Such  institutions  are  common  iu  several  parts  of  Ireland,  but  tb^  an 
almost  unknown  in  Britain,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  pawnbrokcn.  [ Ei5SS 
FOR  SAViwns.  Loan  Sooeties.  Pawnbboker.] 
MONTEVIDEO.  [Uruguay,  Republic  of.J 
MORGEN,  a  German  land  measure  varying  in  different  places. 
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ftOCCO,  the  most  importaiit  of  the  Barbary  States,  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
lo ;  N.  by  the  Meditemnean  ;  £.  by  Algiers  ;  and  S.  by  the  Sahara  or  Great 
.  Area,  274,000  sq.  miles.  Popuhition,  8,500,000,  mostly  Arab  Moors  and 
m.  The  chia  cities  are,  Morocco  the  capital,  Fez,  and  Mequincz,  all  inland, 
▼eniment  is  a  barbarous  despotism. 

illkst  pwt  of  the  dutin  of  the  AtkM  niiu  puallel  to  the  coasts,  changinK  its  direction  with 
im  the  AtfauBtlc  to  the  MediterFUieaii,  and  leaving  an  intermediate  plain,  the  greater  part 
I  ii  Itatfij  watersd,  and  unsurpassed  in  natural  fertility.  But  thou^  the  inhabitants  have 
A  srcatly  begrond  the  rude  ana  roaming  habits  for  which  they  wcro  anciently  distinguished, 
r  mtle  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  which  indeed  might  be  made  one  vast 
Id.  Beyond  the  Atlas,  however,  there  is  a  more  arid  region,  named  Tafllet,  unfi(  for  grain, 
Hag  flne  dates,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats,  whose  sluns  afford  the  fine  morocco  leather. 
Bale  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  and  wheat  and  barley  are  exten- 
dMd ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  produce  fine  wool,  which  Is  manufactured  into  a  coarse 
iormlBg  the  chief  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  An  active  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  Soudan, 
uid  Arabia  by  eaimvans,  and  with  other  countries  by  sea. 

laritime  commerce  has  faicreaaed  considerably  of  late  years.  The  imports  consist  chiefly 
%p  wooUen,  and  silk  manntsctures  and  yam,  with  raw  silk,  sugar,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  metals, 
taa,  and  earthenware ;  the  exports  of^fruit,  wool,  olive-oil,  wax,  hides,  corn,  live-stock, 
xk,  and  leeches.  In  1899,  the  regular  fanportations  by  sea  amounted  to  ££80,880,  inchiding 
A  in  qiede ;  and  the  exportations  to  £480,360,  inclualDg  £9*  .4410  in  specie.  But  there  is 
HI  cxteodve  contraband  trade,  which  it  is  estbuatcd  will  swell  these  values  one-fourth. 
haf  three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British :  in  1839,  the  imports  from  England 
•d  to  jb'40O,fNM),  and  the  exports  to>  £356,060.  A  considerable  part  of  our  commerce  is 
on  throurii  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Almost  the  only  other  states  which  participate  in  tlM 
i6  trade  or  Blorocco,  are  France,  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Mritime  intercourse  is  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Mogadore,  the  port  of  the  capital, 
Hajtagaa,  Rabat  the  port  of  Fes,  and  Laraiche ;  and  on  the  Meditorraneui  side  at  Tan- 
,  Tatuan.  In  1839,  the  entries  inwards  fhmi  foreign  countries  at  all  ports  amounted  to 
t,  i0,003  tons;  whereof  British,  258  ships,  13,664  tons. 

ogidore,  the  canna,  cloth  measure,  =  21  Imp.  inches.  The  rottolo  or  commercial  pound 
tnqr  grains,  and  the  qufaital  of  100  commercial  lbs.  =  119  lbs.  avoird. :  the  market  pound 
Wona,  and  by  which  also  iron  and  bees'  wax  are  sold,  is  50  per  cent,  heavier.  The  mea- 
capadtT,  though  nomlnallv  those  of  Spain,  are  variable  and  uncertain. 
MMiy  of  account  is  the  mitkul  of  10  ounces,  40  blankeels,  or  960  flues.  As  64  blankeels 
aned  equal  to  the  Spanish  hard  dollar,  the  mitkul  is  worth  3s.  Id.  The  currency  is  com- 
hially  Off  doUan.  doubloons,  and  madrids :  the  madrid,  which  is  a  gold  coin  minted  at 
for  the  Emparor  of  Morocco,  is  valued  at  10  dollars. 

RPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  procured  by  a  chemical  process  ft'om  opinm, 
the  narcotic  orinciple  of  that  substance.  When  obtained  from  its  alcohulic 
a  it  is  in  small,  brilliant,  and  colourless  crystals,  of  a  ver v  bitter  taste.  The 
ij  obtained  aTerages  about  1  oz.  from  the  lb.  of  opium  j  out  it  is  very  vari- 
tne  Turkey  opium  produces  the  most,  and  the  East  Indian  and  Egyptian  the 

ropiuii.j 

3AIC  GOLD,  a  bisulphuret  of  tin,  formed  b;^  heatins  the  neroxide  with  its 
i  in  nilphnr.  It  is  produced  in  smaU,  soft,  shining  flaKCs,  oi  a  golden  yellow 
.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Germany,  and  under  the  name  of  bronze  powder 
h  used  for  ornamental  work,  particularly  paper-hansin^. 
rHER-OF-P£ARL,  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster,  it  is  composed  of  alter- 
ayers  of  coagulated  albumen  and  carbonate  of  lime.  On  tne  inside  it  is 
itelv  polidiecL  and  of  the  whiteness  of  the  pearl ;  and  on  the  outside  the 
b  the  same  after  the  external  lamina)  have  been  taken  off.  It  is  imported 
orope  from  India  and  China,  and  is  extensively  used  for  inlaid  works,  toys, 
nff-Doxee. 

(7SSELINE  DE  LA  LAINE  (in  Fr.  muslin  of  wool),  a  fine,  thin,  woollen 
manufactured  in  France,  and  much  used  for  the  dress  of  ladies.  An  inferior 
bMiing  the  same  name,  and  of  similar  app^trance,  though  composed  of  wool 
with  cotton^s  now  also  extensively  made  in  Britain. 
ZAMBIQUE,  a  territory  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
I  extending  nominally  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
1  into  leven  captaincies  ;  but  their  real  possessions  in  this  country  are  now 
td  insecare,  ana  confinedf  chiefly  to  the  town  of  Mozambique,  and  the  settlc- 
of  QniUimane,  Senna,  Tette,  and  Manica,  on  the  Zambezi  river.  Mcliuda, 
flbowishing  settlement  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Zangucbar,  is  deserted. 

■sHgue,  the  capital,  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  B. 
'  Amea,  la  situated  on  a  small  island  closely  a4Jotning  the  continent,  in  lat  15"*  V  8..  long. 
B. ;  pop.  neariy  10,000,  of  whom  only  a  few  hundreds  are  Europeans.  It  possesses  a  good 
id  and  commodious  pier ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  situated  unuvourably,  belnj?  about  30U 
■tant  from  the  moutn  of  the  Zambesi,  the  channel  of  intocourse  with  the  interior.  It  is 
healthy.  The  chief  articles  to  be  obtafated  at  these  settlements  are  gold,  ivory,  ambenpis, 
ID  not,  tortolse-Bhell,  and  cowries.  Tlie  export  of  slaves  to  Brasil  was  formerly  oonsider- 
id  is  believed  to  be  itUl  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Provisions  and  refreshments  are 
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Of  late  mnch-of  the  traile  has  been  remoTcd  to  QnininanM,  at  tfw  moaHi  of  Oe  Zaabed.  taU. 
17"  SB'S.,  I0119.  X'SarR.i  pon.  anna  Wei^tA.— Tlw  iMfaar  wcigto  te lutesJ*  =  iWtbs.aidal 
The  currency  is  chiefly  Spanish  doDars  and  Portocoesecobifc 

MUDDE,  a  Datch  and  Belgian  measure  =  2|  Imp.  boshels,  or  I  hectolitre. 

MULE,  a  qnadniped  springing  from  the  nnion  of  the  male  au  with  the  Bue,ar 
of  the  horse  with  the  female  ass,— the  former  being  the  best.  The  muk  is  tarn- 
monly  found  to  be  Ticions,  stubborn,  and  obstinate,  to  a  proTcrb ;  bat  it  is  hardy, 
and  valuable  for  its  suroness  of  foot.    It  is  also  nsenil  on  accoont  of  the  great  Mi 


which  it  can  carry.  Hence  its  common  use  in  some  parts  of  Spoun,  is 
South  America,  and  in  other  mountainoos  conntries  without  good  roads.  TW 
Persian  mules,  according  to  Mr  Frascr,  are  of  prodigioos  strength,  nsoally  cam* 
ing  loads  of  about  3  cwt.,  with  which  they  traTel  day  after  day  aioiuE  the  tseaim 
paths  and  over  the  rough  cothuls  of  the  country  (still  meanring  tneir  eonditiM), 
at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  50  miles  a-day,  according  to  tne  distanee  of  the  ranqg- 
places.  Tho  mule  is  longer-liyed  than  either  the  horse  w  the  ass ;  bat  it  ii  seUoa 
Oficd  in  this  country. 

MULLET,  a  fish  (Afuffil)^  greatly  prised  by  the  epicores  of  ancient  Rome, aid 
tho  roe  of  which  is  at  present  largely  made  mto  Botabga,  on  the  shores  of  tfat 
Mediterranean.  The  mullet  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  about  12  or  U  ioelM  is 
length,  and  of  a  peculiar  form  and  brilliant  appearance.  One  spedes,  ths  ni 
mullet,  is  taken  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  particularly  in  May  and  Jane.  It  ■ 
caught  by  the  mackerel-nets,  and  in  lar^  quantities  br  the  trawl-net. 

MUM,  a  fermented  liquor,  brewed  pnncitMtlly  from  the  malt  of  wheat. 

M  UN  JEET,  an  inferior  kind  of  madder-root  imported  from  Calcutta.  The  roM 
are  long  and  slender,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resemUing  li^norice-root ;  wha 
broken  they  appear  of  a  fine  red  colour,  having  a  yellowish  pith  inside.  NoriT 
30.000  bales  are  on  the  average  imported  annually,  each  weighing  20  lbs. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  ok  SPIRIT  OF  SALT,  an  aqueous  solution  of  anisDC 
acid  gas,  now  called  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  commonly  |«oenred  by  diftilliv 
a  mixture  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ana  common  salt,  eqnal  weights  being  tdmif 
salt,  acid,  and  water.  This  acid  is  generally  of  a  yellow  hue,  a  very  ponffnt  flsdi 
intensely  sour  taste,  and  emits  fumes  when  exposed  to  air.  Sp.  gr.  rl70L  Ik* 
yellow  hue  is  produced,  according  to  Dr  Thomson,  from  a  trace  or  bromine ;  hmkt 
which,  the  acid  of  commerce  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  iron  and  snlpbiine 
acid,  and  sometimes  nitric  acid.  When  pure  it  is  colourless.  Muriatic  aad  ii 
used  in  medicine,  and  in  some  of  the  arts  as  a  solvent  of  metals. 

MUSCAT,  a  fortified  seai)ort  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  chief  coum* 
cial  emporium  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lies  in  lat.  23*  38'  N.,  long.  58*  41'  E.  Popot 
tion,  including  Muttrah,  (;o,()00,  composed  of  Arabs,  Banyans,  and  a  few  Peniu 
merchants.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  sultan,  whose  patrimonial  dominioa  is  the  M- 
rounding  territory  of  Oman,  but  who  claims  the  whole  coast  from  Cspe  Adea  tf 
Cape  Ras  al  Had,  thence  northwards  as  fiir  as  Bussorah,  including  the  islawis  d 
JUnrein,  with  all  tho  African  shore  and  adjacent  islands  friom  C^pe  Dejcad*  H 
Cape  Guardafui.    Ho  rents,  besides,  sulphur  mines  and  several  estates  in  renii- 

The  harbour  of  Muscat  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  oondstliis  of  a  huge  man  of  bvum.  SttW 
hitfh,  bitiiate  m>  near  tho  mainland  an  only  to  allow  the  free  paaage  of  nnall  veateb.  The  town  ■•* 
of  the  hottest  place:}  in  the  world,  Falirenbcit,  thou^  about  50"  in  January  and  Tttmarj*  i"^ 
in^  between  Mf  und  1  Ifi"*  in  July  and  Augiiit.  The  trade  ia  conslderaUew  Beddet  aa  ateam 
intercourse  with  tho  interior  by  nienns  of  caravans,  Mu«cat  is  frequented  by  reneb  tnm  At 
■hores  of  the  Persian  nulf.  the  lied  Sea,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  and  thepiodtaer  ■ 
all  the  countries  adjoining  these  places  Is  frenerally  found  in  the  market.  Trade  is  ala»«HTM> 
with  Mauritius.  India,  China,  and  the  Kastem  Islands.  The  chief  exports  are  ditts.  honk 
raisins,  wheat,  salted  and  dried  flsh,  shark&'flns,  pearls,  and  drugs.  The  imports  are  rice.  cMM 
and  woollen  gtuulu^  iron,  lead,  sugar,  and  some  spices ;  and  the  value  annually  importsd  ktinr 
mated  at  £1Iik),0(M). 

The  maund  of  24  cuchas  =  8  Ib!f.  12  01.  avoird.  Tho  Integer  of  aceoant  is  the  mahomodset" 
gazecs.    The  mahomodee  is  a  Mlver  coin,  of  which  II  are  reckoned  equal  to  a  Spanish  doQsr.  At 

shaka,  vnlued  at  from  7^  to  8U  per  dollar.    Foreicn  oainieiNe> 


Eutcc  is  of  eoppcr ;  an  is  aho  the  shaka,  vnlued  at  from  72  to  8U  per  dollar.    Foreign  1 
te,  but  arc  gcnerallv  transferred  by  weiKbt. 

A  conventiun  with  Kritain,  dated  5lay  31,  1R39,  and  ratifled  July  23.  1840,  eontidns,i ^ 

provisions,  a  stipulation  that  no  duty  exceeding  5  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  at  the  ptoJEe  of  cM?^ 
the  sultan's  dominions  on  Britbh  merchandise  imported  in  British  vessels,  wirich  sball  briaMi' 
all  import,  export,  tonnage,  and  license  duties,  aim  of  any  other  goremment  tanpost  apoo  iheT«> 
sel,  or  upon  the  goods ;  nor  shall  any  charge  be  made  on  account  of  goods  remaining  on  bosrf 
unsold,  nor  on  vessels  entering  to  reUt  or  for  refreshments.  A  similar  treaty  was  dEeetcd  bftki 
Americans  on  September  21,  1833. 

Tho  present  sultan  is  distinguished  for  energy  and  intelligence ;  and  the  protectioB  he  ■ff'v'i* 
property  is  so  efficient  that  the  Banyans  have  formed  a  marine  insurance  society,  of  whieb  tke 
Arab  traders  generally  avail  thansdvei.  lie  puwetacs  a  considcmble  navy,  and* his  tti^ttU  sn 
excellent  seamen. 
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MUSCLE,  a  shell-flflh  {MytUut  edulis),  abundant  on  onr  seashores,  and  largely 
led  as  food,  thongh  opinions  differ  as  to  its  whoiesomeness.  The  finest  are  the 
Hambleton  Hookers^'  of  Lancashire  ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  fattened 

B  tiie  riTer  Wyre,  within  reach  of  the  tide. 
MUSHROOM,  a  tribe  of  fangus  plants  (Agaricvs).  some  species  of  which  are 

md  for  piekling,  catsup,  powder,  ana  for  dressing  fresL    Their  season  in  England 

•  September  ;  and  the  most  delicate  are  those  fcfund  on  old  close-cropt  pastures, 
IT  open  downs  by  the  seashore.  Many  kinds  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  only  by 
OMrienee  that  the  eatable  Tarieties  can  be  distingiiisned.    That  usually  cultivated 

•  uie  A,  eampeUru,  The  properties  of  mushrooms  are  bettor  understood  on  the 
SBOtiment  than  in  England ;  more  particularly  in  Russia,  whore  they  constitute  an 
■noitant  article  of  food. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  namely,  wind 
Mtmmentfl,  stringed  instruments,  and  those  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
wewwiBon.  Their  mann&cture  and  sale  affords  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
Mr  of  persons  in  this  country,  more  especially  in  Ijonaon,  and,  though  to  a  smaller 
isleiit,  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  places  it  in 
I  great  degree  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  ;  some  particulars,  however, 
Imii  liiin  of  notice,  were  fumisned  to  the  parliamentary  committee  on  import  duties. 
Et  appears  that  British  pianos  excel  all  others  ;  and  that  though  in  Germany,  in 
MMiseqiwnoe  of  more  diffused  musical  habits,  they  are  currently  made  for  £10  or 
tl2fOut  manufacturers  do  not  dread  the  abolition  of  tariff  protection,  owing  to  the 
npoior  tone  and  durability  of  their  instruments  ;  the  best  harps  and  flutes  are 
ilio  mmde  in  England ;  but  the  finest  brass  wind-instruments  are  imported.  The 
tfaaber  employeafor  the  sound  boards  of  good  stringed  instruments  is  said  to  be 

•  SwiBB  doal ;"  for  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  American  pine  is  used. 
With  reepect  to  the  violin,  the   **  sovereign  of  the  orchestra."  it  has  been 
"***kod,  that  **  the  best  can  now  be  said  to  be  made  nowhere.'^    This  instru- 

howe\'or,  improves  by  age,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are  of  great  value.  The 
in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Amati  family  of  Cremona,  who  flourished  in 
dto  I6th  eentnry.  The  chief  other  makers  are  Stradivarius,  the  elder  and  the 
foinger,  and  Guamerius,  also  of  Cremona,  in  the  17th  century  ;  and  Stainer,  a 
HtiTO  of  the  Tyrol.  A  good-toned  violin  cannot  be  bought  in  England  or  France 
hr  leM  than  £50,  and  many  have  been  sold  for  £250.  An  instrument  made  by 
SmdiTarioi  ean  always  be  sold  for  £100. 

Mosical  instruments^  mostly  pianos,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
prineipally  to  the  colomes,  Inaia,  and  S.  America.  The  importations,  embracing 
Ifwietv  of  instruments,  amount  annually  to  about  £1*2,000. 

MUSk  (Fr.  Muse,  Ger.  Bisam,  It.  Afuschio.  Rus.  Kabarga),  a  fragrant  sub- 
llHwe  secreted  in  a  glandular  pouch  under  the  bellv  of  the  male  of  the  musk-deer 
IMttekw  Moschifenu),  which  inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  Asia.  Musk  in  its 
neent  state  has  the  consistence  of  an  electuary  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  ;  but  by 
Inwiping  it  becomes  dry  and  crumbly.  The  beat  comes  from  China  in  small  round 
Imi|^  eovered  with  brownish  hairs,  and  containing  at  the  most  1^  drachm,  largo- 
mined,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell.  The  Sibe- 
BU  or  Rossian  musk  is  greatljr  inferior.  It  is  small-grained,  light  brown,  of  a 
and  more  fetid  smell,  with  little  ammoniacal  odour ;  the  bags  longer  and 
Musk  from  its  hi|i;h  price  is  often  adulterated,  more  especially  when  pur- 
in  grains,  and  not  in  tne  natural  bags  of  the  animal.  It  is  an  article  of  the 
medica,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  perfume.    It  should  be  preserved  in 


JomIt  stopped  class  bottles,  in  a  place  neither  very  drv  nor  too  damp. 

MUSQUASH,  largely  used  as  a  "  hatting-fur,"  is  the  skin  of  the  musk-rat,  a 
BmlntttiTe  species  ofbeaver.    [Fun.] 

MUSLIN,  a  fine  thin  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manufactured  in  Glasgow  and 
HaMbester.  It  is  used  for  handkercniefs,  ladies'*  caps,  gowns,  frills,  and  other 
[wupoecs ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  and  qualities,—  as  book-muslin 
m  stsrshed  or  dressed  kind ),  cambric-muslin,  jaconet,  mull,  and  others.  Dacca,  in 
Bwgali  was  formerl^r  celebrated  for  its  muslins,  some  rare  specimens  of  which  have 
heen  poetically  described  as  **  webs  of  woven  wind."    [Cotton  Manufacture.] 

Mustard  (Du.  Mostert,  Fr.  Atoutarde.  Ger.  Mustert),  a  plant  dSTinaptt ) 
■BiTatod  in  Britain  chiefly  for  its  seeds.  These  when  bruised  form  a  bright  vel- 
!ow  powder,  of  a  pungent  smell  and  acrid  taste,  called  flour  of  mustard,  which  is 
Hid  as  a  condiment,  and  for  various  purposes  in  medicine.  There  are  two  kinds, 
I  Mack  {8.  nigra)^  and  a  white  (.9.  Alba) ;  the  first  was  formerly  preferred, 
^eiiig  more  pungent,  and  of  a  much  finer  quality ;  but  as  the  flour  made  from  it 
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retains  a  dftrkness  of  colonr,  from  which  that  of  the  irfaite  tvMj  li  free,  lad 
as,  besides,  less  labour  ii  required  in  the  manafactue  of  tbo  latter,  ifc  ii  now  man 
generally  employed  in  Britain^  either  alone  or  in  mixture  with  the  other.  TW 
manufacture  of  mustard  was  first  understood  and  practised  in  Durham,  but  k  ■ 
now  common  in  other  parts  of  EIngland. 

MY  HOB  A  LANS,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  dried  frnits  of  the  pin 
kind,  employed  in  dyeing  and  medicine  bv  the  natives  of  India.  Five  spedci  an 
described  by  Mr  Milbom  in  his  Oriental  Commeroe.  They  are  not  need  ia  tUi 
country. 

MYRRH  (Arab.  Murr,  Fr.  Myrrhe.  It.  &  Sp.  Mhrra,  Ger.  Mfnkn\% 
gum  resin,  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for  its  aromatic  and  fra^Enmt  pnpff- 
ties,  is  the  product  of  a  small  tree  {BaUamodendnm  wiyrrka'^  found  m  Knui  aid 
Arabia  Felix.  Several  kinds  are  distinguished.  The  best,  mvirh  in  tean,  ii  wkn 
good  of  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  light,  brittle,  pellneid,  and  sumitiMi 
snining ;  fracture  vitreous  or  conchoidal,  of  a  bitter  aromatio  taste  and  pceiKai 
smell.  Sp.  gr.  1*36.  It  is  mostly  imported  from  the  Levant.  The  East  Iidiaa 
is  in  lar^  opaque  pieces,  generally  covered  vdth  a  brownish-white  powder.  Mn^ 
in  Horts  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  inferior  and  adulterated  kinds,  llii 
gum-resin  is  at  present  used  as  a  stimulating  medicine,  and  as  an  ingredioit  ■ 
tooth-powders. 

N. 

NAILS  (Fr.  CUnu.  Gor.  Nagel,  SpUeer.  It.  C^iodi.  For.  Prtpm.  R«. 
Giuosdi,  Sp.  Ciavos)  are  made  in  most  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  cIm^  it 
Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Walsall,  and  other  places  near  Birmui^amL  wfaeit  wMt 
25,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  manufacture.  The  best  are  maae  by  the  hsi 
at  the  common  fono,  but  vast  numbers  are  now  produced  by  madunciy.  b 
Birmingham,  well-formed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with  the  greatest  xapi^; 
neatly -shaped  heads  are  given  to  them  by  powerfhl  pressure ;  vrnue  in  the  pneM 
of  annealing  a  tenacity  is  communicated  to  them  which  almost  rivals  the  pndMtiflM 
of  the  forge.    About  5500  tons  are  annually  exported. 

NANKIN,  a  Chinese  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  point  of  strenjgth,  durability,  asd 
essential  cheapness,  is  unrivalled  by  anv  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Europe.  Ihe 
best  is  the  produce  of  Kiang-nan  or  N'an-kin ;  and  an  inferior  description  is  naia- 
facturcd  in  Quang-tung.  It  is  either  white,  blue,  or  brownish-yeOow ;  the  hit 
being  the  result  of  dye,  and  not  the  natural  colour  as  vulgarly  supposed.  NaikiB 
is  now  little  used  in  England ;  but  the  consumption  in  warm  countries  ii  ^ 
considerable.  The  (quantity  got  up  at  Canton  for  the  foreign  market  is  veiy  vari- 
able. Under  the  British  flag  alone,  in  1831,  there  wore  exported  925,300  fknttt 
valued  at  £107,323.  In  later  years,  the  quantit;^  has  been  much  smaller ;  in  1834, 
it  hod  fallen  to  65,900  pieces.  Imitation  nankms  are  made  in  this  eountiy,  ^ 
thov  are  inferior  to  those  of  China. 

NAPHTHA,  a  p«culiar liquid  hydrocarbon  or  speciee  of  bitnmenywhich  isbodia 
natural  and  artificial  product.  Natural  naphtha  is  found  at  Baku  on  the  C^spivt, 
at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  other  places  in  Mesopotamia;  in  Italy, near  PtaMBi 
and  of  an  inferior  quality  near  Modena ;  and  a  similar  liquid  is  obtained  bv  Ai 
distillation  of  petroleum  and  caoutchouc.  Coal  ftaphtha  or  eo(U  oi/.  the  kind  tuAf 
used  in  this  country,  closely  resembles  the  former^  and  ia  one  of  tne  resohs  flf  tw 
distillation  of  pit-coal  in  gas-works,  from  which  it  is  usually  obtained.  Nsykiki 
is  of  a  vcllowish-white  colour,  transparent,  and  fluid  as  vrater,  inflammable,  ui 
very  volatile.  The  purest  Persian  and  Italian  variety  has  a  strong  bituminooi  bet 
not  disagreeable  odour  ;  Sp.  gr.  *760.  The  coal  naphtha  has  a  penetrating  tad 
unpleasant  odour  ;  Sp.  gr.  *B40.  It  dissolves  the  greater  number  of  tho  csacBtial 
oils,  and  the  resins  ;  and  is  extensively  used  for  dissolring  caoutchone  to  reidff 
cloth  waterproof,  and  for  forming  surgical  instruments,  ft  is  also  bunt  iiutcid 
of  alcohol  in  lamps  for  heating  small  vessels.    In  Genoa  naphtha  ia  used  ia  tka 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  forming  vrith  the  island  of  Sicilt,  deseribed  npe- 
rately,  tho  ^  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  occupies  the  southern  eztzeoBty  tf 
Italy,  being  bounded  N.W.  by  tho  Papal  States,  ana  on  every  other  side  by  tbeaoa- 
Arca  31,600  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1838,  6,021,284.  It  contains  BproniMM. 
which  are  divided  into  53  districts,  and  subdivided  into  1790  oommuDea.  Tltf 
government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  vrith  few  restrictions. 
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IwiHuij  of  Naples,  sllar  fonnlnf  for  tome  spMe  a  eontlnnation  of  the  long  narrofw  penin- 
r  Italy,  bmcfaei  mtaOy  into  the  two  unaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The 
tana  iUl  ita  faiterlor,  nootfaig  out  aims  to  its  l>oundinf  promontories ;  in  nuuiy  plaoca 
ing  wider,  and  asswnlnf  sttU  more  rugfed  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
na.  Thqr  leave,  however,  along  the  coast  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with 
heat  soil,  and  (except  in  some  marshy  tracts  on  the  coost)  with  the  most  senial  climate  of 
ontrv  In  Europe.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  inconsiderable  iu  point  of  sLse ;  and  from 
Chafr  entranee  are  fanpaMable  except  for  very  small  craft. 

iBMdai  was  given  to  unprovement  doring  the  French  occupation,  more  eepecially  by  the 
»  of  the  feudal  qntern  bv  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1806 :  still  oomparatively  nttle  luu  been 
»  davdop  the  great  natuni  resources  of  the  kingdom.  In  many  places  property  is  rendered 
«  hj  haodittl,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  brutish  indolence. 
alt,  eoal.  and  other  mineralsalwand,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  Ims  been  made  to  work  them. 
Mora  is  m  the  most  mde  condition ;  roads  are  neglected ;  and  com  (mostly  wheat,  mahce, 
al,  wiDS,  oO,  iilk,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  fruit,  the  staples  of  the  soil,  mig^t  be  raised 
ititias  aqual  to  four  or  five  times  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  A  miserable  cotton 
ictorr,  a  sort  of  government  monopolv  establLtthed  at  Salerno,  the  iron  forge  and  mine  at 
Iho  i^ve  and  hat  manufoctories  at  Naples,  with  coaniely  made  linens  and  cloths,  are  stated 
Waegngar  to  comprise  nearfv  all  the  branches  of  manuucturing  industry. 
I  |0W  Slate  of  pfodoetive  laixNir,  Joined  to  oppressive  duties  and  impolitic  prohibitions, 
■  ths  extamal  trade  within  oomparatively  narrow  limits.  The  imports  consist  principally 
ona.  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  other  manufoctures ;  cod-fish  and  pilchards ;  colonhu 
•,  aj*-9t\jfbf  and  metals,  especially  iron.  The  exports  embrace  olive-oil,  silk,  flax  and 
wool,  wine,  com.  Unseed,  rags,  maccaroni,  cream  of  tartar,  skins,  liquorice,  Ac.  Mr  Mac- 
,  In  his  Ck>mmercial  Report(P>  63),  states  the  amount  of  the  former.  In  1837.  at  £8,311,tf37, 
the  latter  at  £  1 ,701 ,940.  The  chief  commercial  rehitions  arc  with  France,  Britahi,  Austria, 
•  Sardinian  states. 

Ear,  the  chief  port,  capital,  and  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
the  same  name,  in  the  vichiity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  lat.  40°  SiK  N. ,  long.  14**  16'  E.  Pop. 
k.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  projecting  mole,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  withm 
tiM  water  is  from  S  to  4  fiuhoms  deep,  but  only  small  vessels  can  approach  the  town.  The 
leap,  and  thwe  is  no  bar,  but  it  is  a  good  deu  expoeed  to  8.W.  wmds.  According  to  Mr  * 
mat  (lUpcrt,  ite,  1840),  the  principal  exporU  in  1838  were  5,074,AfiO  i^ons  olive-ou ;  8438 
itoe;  gSa,6S7  lbs.  eream  of  tartar;  886,111  lbs.  silk;  368  tons  argols ;  066ton8bones;  10,790 
aboops;  744toMflgs;  178U  tons  wheat ;  1443  tons  linseed;  lUdO  tons  hemp ;  348,164  pairs 
;  87B  tons  liquorice  paste ;  and  688  tons  madder  root.  In  the  same  year  there  dearea  out 
Mala :  whereof  Neapolitan,  1051 ;  British,  80 ;  French,  88 ;  and  Sardinian,  43.  Tlie  cus- 
nlfot  amount  annually  to  about  £580,000. 

onty  other  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  that  of  Gaeta ;  on  the  eastern  coasts  are 
rta  of  Bari,  Taranto,  and  BrindisI ;  Oallipoli,  the  great  oil  mart,  has  merely  a  roadstead. 
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mrcr  and  Weighti,— The  canna  or  ell  of 
I  or  iW  Inches  s  83'05  Imp.  inches ;  the 
a  7k  palmL  The  Neapolitan  mile  of  7U00 
s  flOiS  Imp.  yards. 

Boggla,  land  measure,  of  900  square  passi 
15  ubp.  acre. 

iiarfl,  wine  or  brandy  measure,  of  00  ca< 
9HR)  Imp.  gallons ;  the  carro  is  8  botte,  or 
U;  and  the  pipe  is  14  barili:  the  salma. 
More,  of  16  stMk,  or  886  quarti  =  34*91 
aUons,  aad  weLms  about  3M|  lbs.  avoird. 
lall^li,  the  oU  sahna  of  10  stela  or  380 
to  B  34'U  Imp.  gallons.  At  Bari,  the 
s  98*48  Imp.  ffUlons. 
loiDoIo,  com  measure,  of  8  mezzetti  or  4 
ss  1*519  Imp.  bu»hel,  or  100  tomoli  =  19 
uartars  nearly ;  the  carro  of  36  tomoli  = 
ipu  quarters. 

aaoftaro  grosso  of  100  rottoli  =  196*45  lbs. 
opols ;  the  eantaro  ploeola  of  150  pounds 
r  IS  OS.  =  106*07  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Gold 
vir  are  weighed  by  the  libbra  or  pound  of 
DCS,  MO  tmpesi,  or  7800  acini  =  4950  troy 
I  their  fineness  is  expressed  decimally. 
igb— The  integer  of  account  is  the  ducat, 
■MS  termed  oef  Refpwt  which  is  divided 

0  owdI,  each  of  lOcavaUi ;  also  into5  tari 
■i&nL  The  ducat  bebig  equal  3S.  3|d.. 
11a  worth  about  8d.,  thecarlin  4d.,  and 
OBO  SNMhs  of  a  penny. 

eoins,  according  to  the  system  introduced 
I,  areas  follow :— In  gold ;  the  oncetta  of 
to  (weight  86  achd,  fineness  996milliemes) 
3|d.  steriinff,  with  pieces  for  10,  5,  and  8 

1  tai  proportion : — In  silver ;  the  ducat  of 
bd  (weight  515  acini,  fineness  833|  mil- 
,  or  ft)  a  as.  3|d.,  with  pieces  for  19,  6,  5, 
raaa  1  cariiai  oi  prop<KrUonal  value  >-In 
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copper ;  pieces  for  5, 3, 9, 1 ,  and  |  granL 
are,  besiaes,  a  variety  of  old  coins. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  London,  deduced 
from  the  ducat  in  silver,  which  is  the  standard, 
is  6  ducats  3i  grani,  or,  as  commonly  expressed, 
0031  grani  per  £1. 

Usance  of  bills  from  Britain,  Portugal,  and 
Russia,  3  montlu'  date;  from  Prance,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  8  months'  date ;  from 
Leghorn,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Sicily,  98  days' 
sight    Inbtnd  bills  are  drawn  at  15  days'  sig^t. 

Banks,  4^c.— The  Bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
a  government  deposit  bank,  the  orders  or  cliecks 
on  which,  Iteing  paid  in  cash  on  demand,  circu- 
late extensively  in  Naples,  on  the  same  footing 
as  specie.  There  is  also  a  government  discount 
office ;  and  most  of  tlie  principal  merchants  en- 
gage more  or  less  in  banking  operations. 

Finances. — Tlie  annual  revenue  (including  a 
quota  of  nearly  £500,000  from  Sicily),  amounts 
to  about  i;4,350,0(]0,  derived  partly  from  direct 
and  partly  from  indirect  taxes,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  former  being  a  land-tax  of  85  per 
cent.  The  principal  other  sources  are  customs, 
tolls,  a  salt  monopoly,  lotteries,  and  registra- 
tions. The  whole  national  d^t  is  estimated  at 
£80,000,(100. 

Of  the  Neapolitan  debt,  £8,500,000  were  raised 
in  Bn^andhi  1884,  on  5  percent  bonds  of  £10U 
each,  which  were  issued  at  98|per  cent :  the 
dividend  couponds  are  payable  February  1,  and 
Aug.  1.  without  deduction,  at  MessrsRothschild. 
The  other  securities  are  in  bonds  of  500  ducats 
each,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest ;  transacUons 
in  which,  h)  the  London  market,  take  pUkce  at 
the  fixed  double  exchange  of  fr.  4. 40  e.  per  ducat, 
and  f r.  85.  65  c.  per  £1. 

ThtDuUa  on  admitted  articles  are  oppreaiTe, 
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ranging  from  60  to  1.10  per  corit  ad  valorem,  and  ■  fiict,  in  point  of  Mooncrdal  IttfidMikm,  Ka|ia 
•  Kreat  variety  of  foreign  conmiuditie*  are  pro-'  may  be  mid  to  occupy  the  vcf?  lowot  pocltioa 
biliitvd.  The  export  dutiea  arc  alio  very  li^ ;  •  amonf  itet«i  iiavii^  any  pretcnaioB  to  ciTiliM> 
and  the  bonding  of  goods  is  not  permitted,    lu  1  tioo. 

NATIONAL  DKBT.    [Fl-jcds.] 

NATRON,  Or  native  80<)(^uicarbouat€  of  soda,  found  in  Ec7pt»  Mexico,  &c 

NAVIGATION  LAWi),  a  name  commonly  applied  to  tliose  statuteawUchhrn 
for  tlieir  object  the  securine  of  the  carrying  tratde  of  the  oountry  to  Brituh-kilt 
ships,  owned  and  navi^^rateid  by  British  sumects.  Some  traces  of  thii  leg^alatiiii 
are  to  bo  found  in  acts  passed  by  Richard  11.  in  1381  and  1390  ;  thoagli  in  fenenl 
the  ancient  i>olicy  of  En^^land  seems  to  hare  afforded  no  protection  to  the  ahipiuv 
by  means  of  exclusive  pnvilof^es.  Bacon,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  remaj^thtl 
***almost  all  the  aucient  statutes  incite  by  all  means  to  brin|(  in  all  sorts  of  mb- 
modities,  having  for  end  cheapness,  and  not  looldni;  to  the  point  of  state  eoDoou^ 
the  naval  power."  That  monarch,  however,  from  his  **  care  to  make  his  mla 
potent  at  sea  as  well  as  by  land,"  iHisscd  an  act  in  14&5  prohibiting  the  import>ti« 
of  Gascon  wine,  except  by  English  vessels  ;  but  it  did  not  go  the  length  ccexdid- 
in^  foreijEqi  6hip}»iuK  in  all  circumstances :  the  *'  stranger's  ship  **  was  only  to  bt 
rejected  if  the  mercliaut  ^  might  have  sufficient  freight  in  the  same  port  in  a  iat- 
zeii*s  ship."  Yet  from  this  time  wo  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  ftiiei 
which  was  matured  in  an  act  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1651,  a  ftwni 
statute,  which,  as  afterwards  confirmed  (in  16G0)  by  12  Ch.  II.  c  18,  is  ksowi 
b^  the  name  oi  the  Navigation  Act.  It  provided  generally  that  no  merchudiK, 
either  of  Asia,  Africu,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England  inany  tst 
Enplish-built  ships,  navigated  byan  English  commander,  and  nmnned,  to  the  eiteit 
of  tlirce-fourths  of  tho  crew,  by  Englishmen  ;  and  that  certain  enumerated  artida 
of  European  merchandise  (emSraciug,  it  may  be  remarked,  all  the  bnlkv  and  DOit 
important  productions  of  the  Continent),  as  well  as  all  Russian  and  Tiiiu8h|wdi, 
should  not  bo  imported  in  foreign  ships,  except  such  as  should  be  brought  dmcthf 
from  tho  country  or  place  of  its  growth  or  manufacture  in  ships  belonging  to  nn 
country  or  place.  Besides  these  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  Engliwduomt^ 
tho  end  aimed  at  was  further  attempted  to  oe  secured  by  the  imposition  of  oucti- 
miuating  duties,  so  that  goods  whicn  might  still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  fttti 
Europe,  were  in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if  imported  in  our  own  ve«d& 

The  Navigation  Act  was  mainly  levelled  at  the  Dutch,  who,  by  superior  ocodobt 
and  skill,  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrring  trade  « 
EiiroiK' ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  dealt  a  heayv  blow  at  their  maiitiBi 
pros]>crity  ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  benefited  the  English  to  the  am 
extent  to  which  it  injured  their  rivals.  With  the  present  amount  of  our  knowledn 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  of  the  country  coud 
possibly  be  promoted  by  compelling  our  merchants  to  employ  dear  instead  of  ^et^ 
ships.  NoYcrthelcss,  the  system  above  described  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  immu>* 
meut  of  wisdom  and  prudence  ;  and  the  stimulus  which  it  imparted  to  maritiiM 
enterprise  is  alleged  by  its  admirers  to  have  had  the  effect  oi  placing  the  d&tiI 

{)ower  of  the  country  on  a  fur  broader  and  firmer  basis  than  it  ever  could  otherwitt 
lave  attained.  The'  first  deviation  from  the  system  sanctioned  by  parliament  mi 
elRcted  by  a  treaty  concluded  bv  Mr  Vansittart  (now  I^ord  Bexley),  in  1815.  inth 
the  Uniteil  States  of  America,  wnich,  soon  after  tho  cstiblishmcnt  of  their  indepen- 
dence, hud  followed  our  example,  by  enacting  a  navigation  law  copied  from  tint 
of  the  mother-i-onntry  ;  "  and  it  affords."  remarks  Mr  Porter,  "^an  instnxtive 
lessou  that  the  i)ractical  carrying  out  of  tliis  restrictive  system  to  its  fullest  extent 


and  all  dis 
mutiia 


1  discrimiuatini;  duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  wliich  thej  conveyed  mn 
lly  renerilcd.  it  adds  greatly  to  tho  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  WM 
made  by  no  disciple  of  free-trade  doctrines,  but  was  forced,  by  the  very  couseqococei 
of  the  system  itself,  from  a  government  strenuously  opposed  to  all  change  in  tbe 
direction  of  relaxation."— (/VovrrsA-  of  the  A'a/iwi,  §  3,  c.  9.) 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  progress  both  of  opinions  and  of  erents  forcfd 
on  further  modifications  of  tho  exclusive  system.  In  1822,  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Wallace,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  five  bills  (3  (Jeo.  IV.  f- 


41,  4'2,  43,  44,  and  4fi),  which  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  many  of  the  provisions  «f 
the  law  ;  and  in  tho  following  year  circumstances  arose  which  compelled  a  still 
further  relaxation.    Trom  various  causes,  foreign  countries  had  np  to  this  time,  is 
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nbmhted  to  the  discriniinAtiDg  duties  imposed  upon  their  vessels  in  our 
thoat  retaliatioiL  But  it  now  clearly  appeared  tnat  this  forbearance  was 
itinned  no  lon^.  In  1823,  Prussia  notified,  that  until  an  alteration  of 
;m  was  made  in  fayour  of  her  vessels,  similar  heavy  duties  would  be  im- 
xm  British  shipping  that  should  enter  any  of  her  ports ;  and  it  was 
ihat  a  eorresponoing  movement  would  have  soon  followed  in  other  coun- 
Nir  merchants  having  in  consequence  become  clamorous  for  the  interference 
iremment  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  retaliatory  duties,  Mr  Huukisson 
hroarii  parliament  the  celebrated  Reciprocity  Acts,  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and 
V,  e.  1.  These  statutes  authorized  the  crown  to  permit  the  importation 
KUtation  of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  at  the  same  duties  as  were 
>le  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  such  countries  as 
ot  levy  discriminating  duties  upon  merchandise  carried  into  their  ports  in 
retsels  ;  also  to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting 
t,  tiie  same  tonnage  rates  as  are  chargeable  upon  our  own  vessels.  At 
i  time,  the  crown  was  empowered  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods 
•ping  against  any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of 
loyment  of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with  these  countries.  Under  these 
iprocity  troitics  were  concluded  in  1824  with  Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark. 
Boburg  ;  in  1825,  with  Mecklenburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubec,  States  oi 
i,  andCoIombia ;  in  1820',  with  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Mexico  ; 
with  Braal ;  in  1829.  with  Austria  ;  in  1834,  with  Venezuela ;  in  1837, 
sece,  Holland,  and  Bolivia. 

relaxations  of  the  navigation  laws  have  been  since  granted  to  particular 
r  treaty,  particularly  Austria  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  an  account  of 
re  refer  to  the  heads  Austria  and  Lubec  ;  while  farther  information  on 
Kt  of  this  article  will  be  found  under  Shipping. 
illowing  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Navigation  Act  at  present  in  force  : — 

aent  of  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  British  Shipping  and  Naviga- 
is.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  54,  with  the  Amendments  of  later  Enactments,  viz. 
Wm.  IV.  c.  89  ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  1 13 ;  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  95. 
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i«  lorts  of  good*  after  enatn«rated, 
produce  of  Europe,  viz.  masU,  timber, 
ir,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  currants,  rai- 
liranea,  olive  od,  com  or  grain,  wine, 
ftbaoco,  wool,  Bhumac.  nuMdert,  mad- 
barilla,  brimstone,  bark  of  oalc,  cork, 
Msons,  linaeed,  r^ieseed,  and  cluver- 
it  not  be  imported  for  home  use,  ex- 
ritkh  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
Ji«  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of 
rj  from  which  the  goods  are  imported. 
ods,  the  produce  of  A>ia,  Africa,  or 
must  not  be  imported  from  Europe 
use,  except  the  goods  after  mentioned, 
oda,the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the 
of  Morocco,  whkh  may  be  imported 
m  in  Europe  within  the  btraiU  of  Gib- 
roods,  the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
ivteg  been  brought  into  places  in  Ku- 
tln  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  or 
rfaces  in  Asia  or  Africa  within  those 
id  not  by  way  of  the  Atlantic)  may  be 
from  places  in  Europe  within  the 
f  Gibraltar:  Goods,  the  produce  of 
thin  the  limito  of  the  East  India  Coro- 
mrUr,  whiefa  (haviiw  been  imported 
se  places  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in 
lipA  may  be  imported  from  Gibraltar 
:  Goods  takoi  by  way  of  reprisal  by 
dpa :  bullion,  dlamondit.  p<«rls,  rubies, 
,  and  other  Jew^  or  precious  stones. 
M  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 

•  iBiported  for  home  use  in  foreign 
Imb  these  be  of  the  country  of  which 

•  art  the  produce,  and  from  which  they 
ried,  except  tlie  goods  after  mentioned , 
Mids,  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of 
id  Seignior  in  Asia  or  Afirica.  which 
q^orted  from  bit  domlaioos  in  Kurope, 


I  In  ships  of  his  dominions :  Raw  silk  and  Mohair 
yam,  the  produce  of  Asia,  which  may  be  im« 
ported  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
in  the  Levant  Seas,  in  ships  of  his  dominions : 
Bullion.  [Authority  is  given  to  make  treaties 
with  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 

{productions  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  imported 
n  the  diips  of  such  countries,  as  well  as  in 
British  ships,  1  ta  2  Tict  c.  113.  {  30.] 

{  5.  ManufJBCtured  goods  arc  deemed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  manu- 
fiscture. 

S  6.  No  goods  can  be  imported  firom  Guern- 
sey. Jersey,  Aldemey,  bark,  or  Man,  except 
in  British  ships. 

{  7.  No  goods  can  be  exported  to  any  British 
possesion  in  A«ia,  Africa,  or  America,  nur  to 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships. 

^8.  No  goods  can  be  carried  coastwiao,  except 
in  British  ships. 

S  9.  No  goods  can  be  carried  from  any  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other,  nor  from  one  part  to  another 
of  nny  one  of  these  itknds,  except  in  British  ships. 

{  10.  A  similar  mie  applies  to  British  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

C  11.  No^oods  can  be  imported  Into  any  Bri- 
ti»n  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in 
foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which 
they  are  imported. 

f  12.  No  ship  is  admitted  to  be  a  British  ship 
unless  registered  and  navigated  as  such ;  and 
every  British  registered  sliip  (so  long  as  the  re- 
gistry is  in  force,  or  the certmrate  retained)  mu«t 
be  navigated  during  the  whole  uf  every  voyage 
(whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  by  a  mas- 
ter who  is  a  British  subject,  and  by  a  crew,  of 
which  three-fourths  at  least  are  British  seamen ; 
and  if  such  ship  be  employed  in  coasting  from 
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wnrd*  nm(Mmtf  annually  to  nenrly  6W0  vowela.  haTing  a  burden  of  800.000  toni ;  of  wUeh,  about 
3:>i.<NNitnnH  wi-rr  unrtcf  the  national  line;  Itrituh,  Sitn.omi  torn ;  and  Norwefcian,  ]<}I>,(JOO  lont 
In  I  KIT.  there  helonffed  to  Holland  1394  ^hins.  of  the  burden  of  11 1,894  Iait«;  whidiwaseidDmv 
of  Afitii  trfk-M.'hiivt>,  or  canal  liarKm.  and  15,niN)  boats  employed  In  the  Inland  trade.  The  qoa- 
Imt  of  ve4!>rU  traHlng  to  the  K.  Indies  fnim  the  different  ports  is  320,  in  burden  185,AtiO  torn. 

Tli>>  chii'f  coiniucrcial  rvlationM  are  with  Java  and  the  other  colonies,  Hritain,  Germanj.  At 
It:iltic  Ktat^H,  Franci-,  and  AnuTica.  Thi*  trade  with  England  appears  to  be  on  the  incmse.  laid, 
IKXJ.  nnil  l>{4i>,  the  <l(.-chin.'(l  value  of  the  produec  and  manufiicturesof  the  United  Kiagiom  riumd 
to  Kollaml.  wan  ri'spittivHy,  .1*^.181. a»l,  £3,tm,0i9,  and  £3.416.190:  about  one-half  of  thi 
whuli-  oonfiihtji  of  Cotton  vani  and  twist ;  the  chief  other  articles  an  cotton  cloths,  wonIl«ni,  iM, 
liiii'n  and  woollen  >am,  braitHand  cupi>«r  wares,  coal,  painters'  colours,  and  salt.  A  varitrrof 
coliiiiial  and  f>ireii:Ti  c-nnuniiditivs  are  likewise  imported  from  Kritain ;  tlie  principal  being  eottOB- 
woi>l,  ciitTic.  indik;o,  tuliac<*o.  sliellaeand  lac,  copper,  tea,  Peruvian  bofk.  pepper,  pimntn.  and 
wine.  The  iX|Mirt)i  tn  the  United  Kingdom  in  1844) consisted  of  \57,9f*2  cwts.  butter.  ii4JV;<m. 
chi-p<(e.  Il.'l.li4i  cwth.  flax  and  rudilla.  47.A7*'^  cwts.  maddfT,  676.4^4  gallons  geneva,  7^.84;? gallm 
Khcnish  wine,  and  171.7'i3cwt8.  bark;  iKMdvi  com,  seeds,  raw  silk,  coffee,  smalts.  nuta(!gi,iE4 
niuco  fruin  the  Mului-ca.«.  linsoeil  and  rapeneed  i^es  and  oil.  fltch,  fur*,  tec, 

Von\  funnii  an  item  of  considerable  imiKniance  in  the  commerce  of  Holland,  partly  fron  tbc 
inadi.-«iuacy  uf  her  own  supply,  and  partly  ihim  the  convenient  situation  of  Rottcraam.  tlis  ckiif 
scat  of  tlii't  trade,  as  an  entrepot  for  the  iiroduce  of  Rhenish  Germanv.  This  port  h  aho,  ts 
sonii*  I'Xtent,  a  dop(^t  for  lialtic  com ;  while,  in  certain  seasons,  her  snipmrats  of  Xctbrriiodt 
prrxluoi'  are  oonisiderable,— Zealand  wheat,  and  Dutch  oats,  beans,  and  peaste,  heingiB  hijriiatiBS- 
tion  in  liritain.  But  exports  of  Netheriantbi  com  have  always  to  be  replaced  by  addiiloiial  ta- 
porK  The  btindini;  system,  as  applied  to  foreljni  grain  in  Holland,  fa  extmnely  liberal  aodeas* 
venient  to  the  holdi-r.  Of  late,  liowe\'er.  restrictions  have  been  impneed  upon  importsiioii  fir 
conifiitiititi(in,  with  the  view  of  protit'tiuff  the  agriculturists.  From  18S0  to  IHfti,  a  smaJI  tak 
diitv  ixisti-<1,  uhii'h.  on  wheat,  was  (fl.  7'AOc.  per  last),  equivalent  to  Is.  Sid.  per  quarter:  tnm 
Ittlii  to  Jtt'U.  tliis  was  niued  to  4s.  M.  per  quarter,  being  quadmpted.  In  1836,  a  sttdinj!  duty  est 
intntduci'fl.  acconling  to  the  following  scale :— When  the  average  price  ot  wheat  is  Io«cr  tliSB 
"i:^  !>d.,  tlK>  duty  i5>  14a.  .Id.  per  quarter:  when  price  23s.  9d.  and  under  :His.9d..  thedntrblliLliili 
IMT  qii:irt<T ;  when  price  2*4.  ^1.  and  under  2H*.  7d..  (he  duty  is  9s.  fid. ;  price  SSs.  7d*  and  nodtr 
XI*.  4d.,  duty  7!i.  lid. ;  prire  33*.  4d.  and  under  ."Ws.  Id.,  duty  4s.  9d. ;  price  38s.  Id.  and  uadff 
A-2:i.  liiii.,  dutv  L's.  4 id. ;  and  when  the  price  is  4Ss.  lOd..  or  above,  the  duty  is  Is.  Sid.  Expoita- 
timi  i<«  freo  till  the  price  reach  42:1.  um..  when  a  duty  of  2f.  lud.  is  levied.  The  transit  dotya 
whi'at  Li  ill  all  riiMS  5)d.  ]H.'r  qiuirtiT.  Kesides  the  preceding  import  duties,  there  are  lieavy  to"8 
due^.  OA  well  as  a  tax  upon  grinding ;  so  that  upon  tlic  whole  the  consumption  of  core  is  ntbcr 
heavily  bunloiird. 

I'oRTfl.— .'frnWiTrMm.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  called  the  *'  Venice  of  tlieXorlli," 
i:i  Mtiuitixl  in  Int.  52'  ±1*  N.,  long.  4^  .'•3'  E.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amatel  with  the  Y,aBani<< 
the  Zuvder  Zee.  1 1  is  built  on  a  mar»ih  upon  piles.  The  principal  streets  are  magntllceiit,  aad  ti« 
city,  whii-h  i.n  crcucent-sluiped.  is  intersected  bv  numerous  canals,  communicating  by  SBU  bhdrsi 
and  ornamented  with  trees.  Pop.  22().0(nl  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  si-cure.  admittiBK  the 
lansi"it  vesst^U  clo^e  to  the  qimyK  and  warehouses.  At  the  mouih  of  the  Y  there  is  a  hu  caDed  tkt 
Paiiipiis.  to  (TiK*!  wlti<'h  lan^e  vc!>^<til.s  iniut  be  lightened ;  but  this  inconvenience,  as  well  a*  tbe 
dvl-tys  and  daiii^i-rt  nttondiiig  the  nnvicatinn  of  the  Zayder  Zee.  has  Itcen.  since  18^,  obraied 
by  a 'ship-caiutl,  r^*i  miles  in  length,  and  i!Oi  feet  in  de(uh.  which  was  then  opened  lietwvcn  !■• 
Kt'i'nlani  :ind  the  Holder,— a  noble  work  which  give^  to  the  former  all  the  advantages  of  a  d<:^«aS<r 
liarbnur  un  the  most  ait*e4.Mbio  part  of  thi>  dast.  Amsterdam  po^esMCs  numerous  inanufsclnn*, 
but  )i  i-  more  •li".tiniinii''h»'«l  for  itj.  trade,  which,  though  now  much  reduced,  is  still  vcry«»'rrid*" 
ab!»'.  The  exi'ortf,  c^tiinattMl  at  about  .i'4.«HH),ooO  a-yoar,  and  the  import*,  nearly  o!  lli<  lao* 
aniiMint.  enuiprehciid  nluHKt  all  articles  fomiing  the  subjert  of  Kuropraii  comn)en-c. 

H'-tti'nlttm  is  xituatod  nn  tlio  M.iese,  a  principal  arm  of  the  Rhine,  in  lat.  .M-"  5!*'  N..  Ion;.  4' 3^ 
K.,  about  '.^O  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  /B.lW.  The  streets  aru  interwcted  by  canal*,  dfrt 
eiiMiKb  ti»  ft-eeive  the  larg* >t  •^iiip^,  and  the  town  po»*ei»^  in  other  res]HK:tA,  as  alrradv  netind, 
gri-:it  fiu-iliiii<H  for  tnide.  It  has  an  extennive  transit-trade  with  Ciemutny.  and  is  the  cfaiWf  seit (^ 
tht^  coiiuni  rce  nith  itrit.-iin,  with  ninny  partH  of  which  it  m.iintains  an  active  interrnur^o  by  ittaivn 
and  paelict-s  It  will  Miortly  b««  conni-cied  with  Ani^tcnLim  bv  railway.  In  the  year*  1S4''.  tJ»t 
niinilM>r  (»f  vessvlj*  that  entered  was  IJHi-M.  and  departerl.  Sn.**!  ;  the  latter,  in  Uirden*.  SW.tWiff'A 
In  the  s-inic  Year,  the  total  iin|>orts  anioimti-d  to  ^7.1i<R-:24<>.  including  .i,*3,18i>,4fl0  from  Hrittfi; 
and  the  tot.tf  i-x]>orts.  -<L'.'i,!Ni2.'2i.>o.  indudin;;  J^\,{^.:HHno  Hritahi. 

Tbe  chief  iiili.T  iK>rts  an'  Harlingen,  at  ihc  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Lcewnrden.  in  FrieAad, 
Di.li'z\l  un  the  lOms,  I>ordr<-cht  on  the  Waal,  and  Middlt-burg  and  Flushing,  in  Walchemi. 

aiRAStrRKR,  MUNKY,  FI.VAN'CK,  AiC 

Miiiiiirct  atid  IVriohlf. — The  modem  .«\stcm,  troy  grains ;  the  pond  or  kilogramme  of  lOor*. 
intiiKhuiil  in  1H2II.  i>  tbeicanieaKthatuf  l-'rance,  i  IMMoods.  or  ItK.N)  wigtjes  =  2  lbs.  3  ex..  sdJ 
but  >%itb  the  olil  Dutch  nnUKiu'latiire.  i  4i^B<lram.'« avoirdupois;  and  I(IOponden  =  2A^^ 

The  i-lle  or  iu>tre  uf  10  pnlm.H  =  Xt'i  Imp. .  He*.  avoirduiKiis.  The  nifnhecarfes*  ne»  pAP^ 
inclie-i  nt-arly,  aiiit  l(4)elles:-  HKKWlmp.  ^a^ds;  of  13ounco!4.  MS  drachms,  288  scruples,  or<?0 
till*  niijli:  or  kilometre  —  UtiKi'i  Imp.  yanils.  grains  =  ri7H7  troy  grains. 

Tbe  vierli^inte  bundt-r.  or  are,  ot  li*  vierk.inte :  Gold  and  hilver  un^  wiHirhcd  by  the  pond,  a> 
r(u-<li-<>,  or  KH*  vivrkaiite  elleri  =  t)*247I  Imp.  acre ;  above ;  and  their  tineiietfc«  is  expfe»M>d  in  ■iU'' 
-  .'i  Imp.  piTclics  aiid  29  hqiian>  yards  nearlv.       <^mcs  as  in  France.    Hold  is  valued  froo  tl)* 

The  \ at,  or  hectolitre  (iiquid  nirasure I.  of" U^)  fixed  price  of  1442  flor.  Oi»  cents  per  p^i 
kniit  or  litns  =  2:2'ih>!)  Imp.  cm  lions  ;  the  kan  with  an  agio  that  is  iiMuilly  about  13  |.H-rc«at; 
id  dividefl  into  1()  niaatjeii,  or  liKi  vingerhoeiK     <  Silver  is  valutd  from  the  ti'ue  weight  at  a  vim* 

'i  lie  iiiuddv,  zak.  or  hi-ctolitre  (dry  mra.Mire).    ble  price  per  fiond  without  agio>. 
of  lo  K-brpilN,  or  lii*i  kop^•  or  litres  =  L>|  imp.       The  old  measures  .'ind  wei'.'hts.  still  Ktaintd  in 
bu-ibels  nearly  ;  and  K'O  muddcn  .--  34*JiM)  Imji.   many  pUictv,  ore  chiefly  as  fallows :— The  Anr 
qiurtira.  stenfum  foot  :-  11*15  ihip.  inches:  the  KkiK«- 

The  wigije  orgnuiinie  of  lU  kurreU  =  1£'4.14   land  loot  =  12'J6  Imp.  inches:  tlw  Aaoa- 
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«wu  en  =  97HM  Imp.  indioi:  the  Br»l«nt  or 
FImbWi  ell  =  S7*5e  Imp.  incliet.  The  Dntch 
i»  19  to  the  degree,  s  3  Imp.  miles.  5  fur. 
4*96  AmilCTdam  morgen  of  600  square 
or  47A  Rhtaieland  mcngen,  =  10  imp. 
The  wine  ttdum  of  8  stoops  =  4*87  Imp. 
mMa,  I  tho  bcandy  steluui  =  4*13  do. ;  and  the 
Mar  ■tehan  s  4*32  do. :  The  Amsterdam  ahm 
•14  ankiin,  8  wine  itekans,  64  stoope,  128  min- 
■•!■«  SM  pintca,  or  A12  mot)es  ^  34*16  Imp. 
■dloaa  ;  the  velte  contains  3  stoops,  the  oxhooid 
MT  the  kncr  940,  and  the  vat  6  ahms  or  384 
Moopijthe  Rotterdam  ahm  =  33*32  Imp.  gal- 
baa.  The  Amsterdam  com  last  of  27  mudden, 
M  MdBs,  or  108  sdiq>els  =  82*68  Imp.  bushels. 
Tkm  Uoj  poond  of  9  marks.  16  ounces,  320  eng- 
•h,  or  lOMU  aas  =  7596  troy  grains ;  1  engel  = 
7i  CBimla.  The  eommeraial  pound  of  16  ounces 
m  700  tioj  grains;  and  the  centner  of  100  lbs. 
^  108*98  Ink  aToirdupols. 

A  iHt  for  IMghc  is  estimated  at  4000 lbs.,  equal 
Id  S  BfMsh  tone  nearly. 

Mmttf.  The  monetary  nnit  Is  the  florin  or 
priUor,  divided  into  luO  cents,  or  20  stivers,  and 
MBri  la.  8d.eteiling  nearly:  the  par  of  exchange 
WvteffBUI  12  fl.  10  c  and  in  silver,  11  fl.  97  c. 
y«  £L  Formerly  accounts  were  stated  in  florins 
if  Mrtlvan,  each  of  16  pfranhigs ;  and  exchanges 
van  tansBcted  in  pounds  Flemish  of  20  whil- 
Iqp,  or  840grotea.  6  florins  =  1  pound  Planish. 
&•  lixdolhv  =  2i  florins  or  00  stivers. 
The  edns  are :— In  gold ;  the  10  florin  piece 

■       "  milli- 

5 
troy 
893  milliteies)  equal  2U*0Sd. ; 
I  for  3  and  i  florins ;  also,  but  of  a  lower 
U  pieces  for  25, 10,  and  fi  cents :  In  cop- 
'%  eeaits  and  h  cents.    The  above  form  the 
\tej  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  ordi- 
m  1816;  bat  a  variety  of  old  coins  also 
I*  the  principal  being  the  gold  ducat, 
.  4d.  i  tite  silver  dncatoon,  fis.  3|d. ;  and 
IM  risdoUar,  48.  9d.  nearly. 
UMnce  of  bills  from  London  and  France,  1 
■Mh's  date ;  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
aonthe*  date ;  from  German  v,  14  day»'  sight ; 
nd  ftwn  Dantxig,  Riga,  and  Konlgsberg,  3U 
m^jt  sffht.    Pays  of  grace,  formerly  6,  but  now 


vae  eoms  are :— in  goia ;  toe  w  norm  piec 
|p%hl  103*85  troy  grains,  fineness  90O  mlUi 
MM  or  A),  equal  lus.  6id.,  and  the  piece  of 
•wteat  la  silver  i  the  florin  (weight  166*17  tro 


The  Bonk  cf  A«  Ndheriandt  was  founded  in< 
1814  OB  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  the 
•rirtratad  old  deposit  Bank  of  Amsterdam  hav- 
l|f  eaaaed  to  exist  on  the  French  invasion  in 
ok  Xli  original  capital  of  fl.  6.000,000  (divid- 
M  iaio  riiares  ot  acUom  of  fl.  ]0<M))  was  doubled 
ip  1819L  It  issaee  notes,  vailing  in  amount  from 
I  to  fl.  1000,  discounts  biUs,  and  occasionally 
I  advaaees  on  goods,  deals  in  bullion,  and 
I  money  for  the  state. 
l%a  MaaUekiigtpift  formed  In  1825,  is  a  com- 
paniT  wUeh  baa  Men  the  means  of  directing  much 
of  ttw  resomcM  and  energies  of  the  country  to 
Iha  Faetii  n  trade.  The  original  shares  were  for 
U808eaeh  ;  and  the  present  capital  fl.97.000,000 
i£»jmjn),  of  which  fl.20,000,000  stand  in  the 
■iBO  01  the  abdicated  king.  It  commenced 
bj  leodiiw  fl.  8,000.000  to  the  colonial 
' ,  reeelving  the  comdgnment  of  the 
;  to  Enrope,  and  exporting  European 
to  eapply  the  Indian  market;  and  in 
■oana  of  tfine  their  advances  amounted  to 
L8MM»000l  By  an  arrangement  in  1840,  the ' 
■hi! hetaaio hound,  ]«(,  to  pay  them  fl.5,000.(N)0 
i^NMllf  for  9  years,  by  which  the  debt,  with  5 
mtmbC  inteieaC,  would  be  paid  off;  and,  Sd, 
w  eooelfn  all  eokmial  produce  raised  or  bought 
•■  tvroranMDt  account  to  their  care,  for  ship-  i 
■iBt  and  sale.  aOowing  tor  this  a  commbsion  of  i 
4  fmmaL :  hot  both  these  rates  of  interest  and 
I  bava  been  itaioe  reduced.  ' 


Tlie  government  officers  d^ver  the  wares  to 
the  Cftctory  of  the  company  at  Java,  which  con- 
tracts to  convey  them  to  Europe  for  a  Axed  siun. 
Only  Netherlands  or  colonial  riiipping  can  be 
employed ;  and  their  sailing  must  l)c  so  arranged 
that  |>  Csll  to  the  share  of  Amsterdam,  |g  to 
Rotterdam.  ^  to  Dordrecht,  and  j^  to  Middle- 
Imrg.  In  IfHO,  the  shipping  freighted  amounted 
to  138.000  tons. 

The  council  of  management  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, nominated  by  the  king,  12  commlMaries, 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  3  paid  directorm 

The  Maatschappij  was  not  at  first  MiceeDsful, 
but  it  It  said  to  have  become  so  since  ltt.'iO. 

A  Treaty  qfComnurceemd  Navigation  lietween 
the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  dated  October  27, 
1837,  reciprocally  places  the  subjects  of  the  two 
powers,  in  respect  to  duties,  on  the  footing  "  of 
the  most  favoured  nation."  It  also,  "  in  respect 
of  voyages  between  the  two  countries,"  places 
their  shuM  as  to  port-duties,  drawbacks,  dec,  re- 
ciprocally on  the  footing  of  national  vessels.  This 
treaty,  which  is  for  the  term  of  10  years,  and 
12  months  alter  notice,  likewise  contolns  various 
provisions  as  to  the  valuation  and  warehousing 
of  merchandise,  and  in  regard  to  wrecks.— See 
Uertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  v.  p.  338. 

Provision  for  the  intercourse  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  powers  in  the  East  was  made  by 
a  treaty,  dated  March  17.  1824. 

Art.  1.  Thefa-  Eastern  subjects  to  be  admitted 
to  trade  with  their  respective  possessions  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  lavoured  nation. 

2.  '*  The  suhJects  and  vessels  of  one  nation 
shall  not  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation, 
at  the  ports  of  the  other  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  any 
duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  double  of  that  at  which 
the  subjects  and  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  port  belongs  are  charged.  The  duties  paid 
on  exports  or  imports  at  a  British  port  on  tho 
continent  of  India  or  in  Ceylon ,  on  Dutch  bot- 
toms, shall  be  arranged  so  as  in  no  ca^e  to  be 
charged  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  by  British  subjects  and  on  British 
bottomi*.  In  rrgard  to  any  article  upon  which 
no  duty  is  imposed,  when  imported  or  exported 
by  the  subjects,  or  on  the  vessels  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon 
the  subjects  or  venscU  of  the  other  shaill  in  no 
case  exceed  6  per  cent." 

a  The  parties  ensage  that  no  treaty  shall  be 
made  by  eitiier  with  any  native  power,  which 
shall,  by  unequal  duties  or  otherwise,  tend  to 
exclude  the  trade  of  the  others.  Intiuuition  to 
be  mutually  made  of  treaties  with  native  powers 
hi  the  Eastern  Seas. 

4.  The  two  powers  engage  to  order  their  offi- 
cers **  to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade  establish- 
ed by  art.  1 ,  2,  and  3 ;  and  in  no  case  to  im- 
pede a  free  communication  of  the  natives  in  the 
Eastern  Arehipdago  with  the  ports  of  the  two 
governments  respectively,  or  of  the  subjects  of 
the  two  governments  with  the  ports  belonging  to 
native  powers." 

The  Molucca  Islands  are  excepted  from  art.  1 . 
2,  3,  and  4,  during  the  existence  of  the  spice 
monopoly ;  and  the  treaty,  besides,  contains 
several  provisions  exclusively  of  a  political  na- 
ture, for  whidi  si-e  Hertslet,  vol.  ilL  p.  984. 

This  treaty  Is  said  to  have  been  since  violated 
by  the  Dutch  colonial  authorities ;  and  various 
remonstrances  on  the  subject  have  been  nuide  by 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague ;  but  they  are  of 
a  nature  too  voluminous  to  be  bore  noticKl. 

Pinancfj.— The  budget  for  the  y«ir  1842  esti- 
mates the  receipts  at  fl.  71,353.551  (i'5,946,129), 
and  the  expenditure  at  fl.  71.338,103.  including 
fl.  33,481  ,.341  on  account  of  the  public  debt  But 
the  bri^  abstract  from  which  these  figures  are 
taken  docs  not  show  whether  the  ways  and  means 
are  confined  to  the  produce  of  Nethertandt 
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tnxcH,  or  iisclii'lo  b«MflM  new  loann  or  ant1t*i-  -  inrt7.Bnd  IflHS,  on  the  credit  of  the  coto!:nl  if- 

l>.itrd  rvcoipt*  fn>iii  the  c(iloiihn<.    The  modu  of  i  Tcauea,  the  iutenan  on  whldi,  at  4  vid  5  p«r 

in:|iarhiic  tlie  Dutch  hii(lK«.*t«  bus  of  lute  ;ean ;  oenU,  ii  guunntecd  br  the  Mate;  abo  of  Uh 

KVii  thu  Mihji-ot  uf  cDDifilaint.  i  fl.  45,iNPU,U(M,  MatMl  aibuTe  as  dna  to  the  llut^ 


1 

Thv  capital  uf  the  Uchi  cuiuutiof  fl.  TA^.BAMOU 
(if  old  2k  |M!r  centif,  and  of  fl.  3U:i.H57,(Ui)  of  new 
debt,  huiiriiif; inierv»t at 3i.4, 4i, :iiid Apcr cent.; 


chappy. 

A  pordon  of  the  Dutch  S|  per  eenU  It  kml 
in  MTtificatce  of  fl.  IMi.  or  £loO  each,  the  din- 


iii»Uin>;  tojfcthvr.  tt.  I,l.'>l,51ti,l5<>.  Doduciinx  ;  dciMb  oo  which,  due  Januaiy  I  andJuljl.in 
friiiii  whirli.  tl.  itm.nifi.ihiii,  tlie  capital  of  tlie  old !  payable  at  Mteien  RothtchUd'a,  London,  at  Ikt 
dihi  c<irro<t|MindiiiK  to  H.  5,*nmi,inni,  tins  interest  |  fixed  rate  of  fl.  12  peri.' i.  TbediTidendflaoapar' 
fiti|iul:iii-dt<>lN.'annuiilly|)aidl)yil«l}nuuiTrt'aty,  i  tiun  of  the  D)lonial  5  percent,  loon  of  1137  areda 
April  I!).  lKi!>,  art.  13),  leaveit  the  debt  of  IIol-  payable  in  London,  al  MeMn  >>«lomon'«. alike 
lunil  fl.  <U)l,51(i,l.'iti  (.i7d,-!1).'i.oiLM  :  tlie  present ;  Nuue  rate,  the  net  amounl  of  the  half-y««lr 
ntiiiuul  chiirge  nn  which,  imludinK  the  Hiiiking  |  coupon  on  each  fl.  IIVU  bond  beiiw  fl.  M75, Ike 
fund,  ii  n.  33,VM.*2S*K  TliiM  it  excluuvu  of!  value  in  ftterlins  ii  £S, la. 3d. rtbeie  Mara 
ri.  •.'»»,< KM),UiMi  ij:\u,tj€ti,tUiHt  contracted  in  ItfiK,  ■  payable  inlloUand  onlat  April  and  l«Oaoto'. 

NETS,  FISHING,  are  rarely  a  subject  of  commorco,  being  almost  all  sano- 
fuoturetl  by  the  firihernieu  aud  tiieir  families. 

N  K  W  BRUNSWICK,  a  proviuco  of  British  America,  lies  between  lat.  45*  ud 
4ir  r/  N.,  and  louf;.  e'.i*'  48' and  G7^'  53'  W.;  aud  in  bounded  N.  by  Canada  and  Cb- 
lour  Bay  ;  E.  by  (Julf  of  St  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  Isthmoscf 
C}ii^('ctu,\i'hicli separates  it  from  NoTa  Scotia:  S.bT  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  andW. 
by  Maine  and  C'^inada.  Area,  IHifiOO  sq.  miles.  Population  in  \S'Mf  1 19^^57,  cbifflf 
of  British  origin.  The  administration  is  vcKted  in  a  licutenant-/;oTeraor  (sdh 
ordinate  to  thu  ^overnor-j^eneral  of  British  America),  exccutlre  and  l^^sbtiTe 
councils,  and  a  hoib>ti  of  ah^umbly  of  '28  members. 

Thi-  (Niiintry.  though  monntainnus  tow'anh  tho  north,  ii  mostly  composed  of  bold  nndnlitiaDi, 
KMiif'.iniCK  >»L-lling  into  hllU,  and  ojeain  Aulidividlng  into  vale  and  Io«land>.  covered  withma^ai' 
ticcnt  forv»t^,  and  intvrM*cted  by  tho  river  &t  John  (the  great  feature  of  the  province),  woAnmaur' 
ou<»  otlur  ^trumiH,  which  affurd  watcr-coniniuntcationa  in  every  dirccUon  to  the  pleaiint  v(tl^ 
nii'iits  waticrtfd  ihrun;;li4iut  the  fertile  alluvial  sputa  termed  iNf<«mi/eir.  The  dhmie,  NnihrKi 
that  ol  ('aiuida.  is  hichly  salubrious;  but  agriculture,  though  recently  Impmved,  is  in  avsy 
backward  cuuditiun.  The  niusit  important  article  of  produce  is  the  potato ;  the  cereal  gnioiait 
not  raibtid  in  sutticicnt  quantity  fur  the  consumption  ;  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  eomnrf 
it  Hiill  In  a  sLitc  of  nature  f jypsum  ahuunds ;  and  winca  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  maTijn*** 
arc  worked,  but  only  tu  a  trifling  extent. 

The  itNnmcroial  wealth  of  New  Itnniswick  Is  aa  yet  therefore  limited  to  it«  forej«ta,  f^ftoiSij 
thoM>  of  yellow  pine  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  thu  di^i  riniinating  dutioa  in  Britain  in  bvoer  nf 
colonial  pnxluco,  the  industry  of  tho  inhabitants  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  timber  tnA(.  Tlu 
tnulc  is  condncti-d  by  "  luiulieren."  who  jKniotnite  the  forests  at  the  close  of  autumn,  aoddorirt 
the  winter  cut  down  the  trees,  which  arc  floato«l  down  the  rivers  by  the  "  fre>hcl»,"  oroKiiM 
snowrt,  ahiiut  tho  cud  of  April.  A  ct-nsiderahle  |)ortion  of  the  woi>d  is  formed  into  deal,  battfi^ 
and  ^liiiiKK'-i:  for  which  pnrixwe  there  were,  on  1st  January  IKK,  3^>  aaw-niiUs  in  the  cubqT, 
\».lui-il  :it  1.'4l'o.(Kio  ;  but  the  gn^tcr  portion  is  shipped  in  tlie  log.  The  chief  other  bnndKs  or 
industry  ari>  the  fisheries  ami  jdupbinldinc;.  Tho  vessels  built  are  considered  by  nuiny  tnb«  tM 
fliKTlit :  thi\\  an:  calli/d  Mlop  or  cnbhagi'-stnik  built,  having  thdr  lower  timbers  «>f  ;<inc  orvpnier: 
thfir  const  nut  i>  III.  hi)wovrr.  c(isting  little  more  tlmn  jL'G  a-ton.  is  carried  on  to  a  con>idcral'ie  a- 
tent.  auiouiitinK.  in  iit^Ki,  to  1()4  vessels,  with  a  tonnnjre  of  45.Hi>4. 

Ni'w  Hnin»wu-k  beioK.  fnin  its  {tositiun.  not  adupted  for  a  depdt.  its  commerx^e  conmUmMily 
of  the  c\(-liati;re  ut  it»  own  Mirplus  pr<.Kluccfi)r  articlesof  ctinsumption.  In  IfCCt,  IKiS.  and  VSt,  ite 
\aluH  of  the  eximrts  icxrhi-ive  of  new  ship>)  wjw  rwpecti\cly  €40n,4fM,  .t*577.211.  and  £38M67: 
tin;  la»i  incUKlini;  l'47('.(>7<i  for  wond  and  liiinlHT.  .i'34,f>77  for  train  oil,  an«l  .I'.'fe^ASit  far  M, 
cliicfl.N  drv  cod:  tloj  whole  ranstly  .-hipped  to  Hritiin  and  the  West  Indies.    The  amount  of  iic- 


We.'.t  Iiidiu  proiiuci'.    The  tibove  suiiLs,  it  lias  to  be  observed,  do  nut  include  the  trAnsacttcRistriiii 
tlif  adji lining  colonii"*. 

Portf. — Freilericton,  the  sent  of  ^ovennnont,  pop.  3lW.  lic-s  on  the  Pt  John.  85  miles  fpmn  in 
mouth,  and.  boinij  airos»ibl.;  ti>  sloops  of  .'i(i  tons,  cirrics  un  a  I'onsidemblo  trade.     The  town  oi^ 


•li'liii.  bitualed  iic:tr  the  immth  uf  the  rivi-r.  is.  however,  thccouini?rciaI  capital  of  tho  province:  jv^ 
lo.i)»H».  The  chief  other  ports  are.  St  Andrews,  at  the  moutli  of  the  tit  Croix  ;  Miramichl,  Utt- 
th.-un,  and  Newca<tli',  in  Minuniclii  Hay;  and  l)alhou:>ie.  in  the  0;iy  of  (*halear.  St  J<ibii,  ^ 
Andrew*,  :uid  MiraoMchi  are  fn-e  porti';  tho  two  first  l>eing  also  warehoifing  portb  In  '"" 
'Xt'17  vessels  entered  jiutwards,  poitsessing  a  tonnaire  of  444.0.'il  ;  whereof  Ilrltain,  ^1,925 
Uritish  c<»l«inic«.  1  l»,mHi  tons ;  United  States,  ai.fiHH  tons  ;  foreign  states,  (KW  tons. 


1839. 

tm: 


Tht'  currfiu-;!  ami  mode  of  kefping  accounts  arc  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  pTflnli« 
for  bilh  on  Knirland  fluctuiitet  from  about  i)  to  IM  piT  cent.  The  uvcmce  amount  of  fiapvr  lo  riRfl' 
lation  in  lH.'iH-:ft>  was  .I'a'Mi.fNN),  con&istinu  of  the  notes  of  Ave  local  banks  and  the  lioiik  of  Briiak 
America,  and  of  note!*  iKsuod  bv  the  Corpor:ition  ofHt  John. 

The  ftuhtic  rnu'niif,  amounting  annually  to  about  4.'fi».iNtn.  is  chiefly  derived  from  import  do- 
ties.  The  provincial  duties  are  trifling ;  on  hritish  manuractures  2i  per  cent,  is  levird,  exceptia^i 
h'jwevur.  ariielos  required  in  shipbuildini;.  machinerv.  rcflned  suear.  provifeinns.  and  booksw  lit* 
crown  duties  (levied  only  on  foreign  goods)  arc  detailed  under  the  head  C*-oixi2f  v. 

N  P:\VF0UNDLAND,  an  island  and  British  colony  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Owin. 
E.  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawreucc.    Area,  57,000  &<i.  miles.    I'opulatiou  iu  I?n> , 
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Mstly  of  Irish  or  Sooteh  origin.  The  administnition  is  Tested  in  a  icoremor, 
MBtiTe  and  legialiUtTe  oonncils,  and  a  hoose  of  assembly  of  15  members. 
iMi  is  triugiilar  in  fonn,  and  the  ibore*  are  rugged  and  indented.  Little  is  known  of  the 
fluipt  that  ft  is  in  some  parts  hilly.  Is  intersected  by  numerous  lakes  and  streams*  and 
loB  » In  goitfal  rocky  and  barren,  and  produces  little  good  timber.  The  clfanate  is  humid, 
fslv  fntOMidv  eold.  Tlie  importance  of  Newfoundland  is  derived  solely  from  the  fisheries 
OBMls,  and  those  of  the  contiguous  narts  of  Labrador,  and  npon  the  submarine  banks 
I  tt  the  B.  E. ;  and  the  settlements,  whldi  amount  to  60  or  70,  are  confined  to  the  shores ; 
»  part  beinf  on  the  eastern  and  southern,  particularly  the  former.  The  principal  town 
Is  fit  John,  situated  on  the  peninsula  at  the  eztremitv  of  Aralon,  in  lat.  47**  33'  N.  long., 
f.;  popubuion  from  about  iO,0UO  to  15,000,  according  to  the  season.  Harbour-Grace, 
Iblyi,  is  the  chief  other  trading  place :  both  are  free  warehousing  ports. 
hmw  has  baen  abeady  described  under  the  head  Con.  The  quantities  procured  and  dried 
m  1897, 1838,  and  1839,  were,  respectivdy,  848,096,  724,515,  and  865,377  oulntals.  each 
. ;  tba  chief  other  articles  of  produce  in  1^  were  smI  and  cod  oil  and  blubber,  9,244,262 
487.501  seal  skins;  20,806  barrels  herrings ;  and  2922  tierces  salmon.  The  mlue  of  the 
tBKMmt  annually  from  about  £800,000  to  £850,000.  The  agricultural  produce  being 
» wamD  qaantittes  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  hav,  the  island  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
rom  other  countries :  Com  and  flour  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
;  batf,  bread,  biscuit,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  from  Lwland  and  Uambui^i;.  Toe 
I  fanpofts  consist  chiefly  of  mannfisctures,  flshlnff-tacklc.  cordage,  and  apparel  from  Bri- 
a,  molasses,  and  sugar,  from  the  W.  Indies ;  ana  salt  from  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Hpain. 
faf  which  entcnd  inws^  in  1839,  amounted  to  861  vessels,  91 ,661  tons :  whereof  Britain , 
M ;  British  cokrales,  28,064  tons ;  United  States,  5207  tons ;  and  foreign,  39,0(K>  tonsL 
Tmeif  and  mode  of  keepfaig  accounts  are  similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  circulating 
B  oomposed  of  dollars,  British  coins,  and  of  notes  issued  by  the  bank  of  British  America, 
I  a  branch  at  8t  John.  For  other  regulations  see  the  article  Colony. 
ptm,  a  dependencv  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle, 
md  ateril  region  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Its  prevailing  features  are 
smps,  and  mountains  covered  with  forests.  Its  shores,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Esquimaux, 
tiiorted  to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cod  fishery,  espedally  the  8.  EL  tract. 

'  GRANADA,  one  of  the  three  Colombian  republics,  occupies  the  most 
1  portion  of  S.  America,  including  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  :  it  Ues  be- 
lA.  1"*  S.  and  12**  N.,  and  between  long.  68"*  and  83*>  W. :  and  is  bounded  N. 
■ribbmn  Sea ;  E.  by  Venezuela ;  S.  by  £x;uador ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and 
America.  Area,  about  380,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1836, 1,686,038, 
f  SiMnish  origin,  but  chiefly  India^ns,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  Depart- 
Latluiio,  Mag&lena,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Cauca,  which  are  sub- 
into  20  ])royinoe8.  Capital,  Bogota,  an  inland  city,  pop.  40,000.  The 
▼•  power  is  vested  in  a  confess,  consisting  of  a  senate  ana  house  of  repre- 
M ;  the  executiTB  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  as  in  the  United  States. 


Uke  the  other  American  stiUes  situated  within  the  tropics  and  penetrated  by  the 
dauactetiaed  by  great  dlTendties  of  soil  and  clhnate,  and  consequently  of  productions. 
opaan  cerealia,  potatoes,  and  the  aracaclia  root,  are  objects  of^ culture  on  the  table- 
Qgota,  ttod  in  the  districts  along  tlie  western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  In  the  vales 
ifldalena,  Cauca,  and  other  grnU  rivers,  as  wcU  as  on  the  low  plains  along  the  coast, 
1  plantains  are  reared  as  food ;  while  cotton  (called  in  trade  Cartfaagena  cotton),  cacao, 
and  a  little  sugar,  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  commerce.  Timber  aboundH,  and  many 
1 4ye- woods.  Brasiletto  and  fustic  are  obtained  frf)m  the  forgets  which  enclose  the  Sierra 
Martha.  Ipecacuanha  b  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalcna ;  and  cinchona  on  tlie 
Merida  and  other  places.  The  balsam  of  Tola  is  procured  on  the  t>anks  of  the  Rio  8iiiu. 
la  of  Casanare  feed  bu|re  herds  of  cattle,  which  »upplv  abundance  of  jerked  beef  and  hides. 
ntrr,  however,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  minerals,  which  mostly  occur  on  the  western 
of  the  chidns  of  the  Andes.  They  consi&t  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  mercury,  copuer, 
I,  and  rock-salt.  By  far  the  most  important  is  gold,  which  is  more  abundant  here  thsm 
icreouDtry  of  America.  The  greater  part  is  obtained  by  washing  auriferous  soils  in  the  pro- 
Siook  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  the  annual  produce  of  gold  was  estimated 
oldt  at  SO,A()ft  marks,  value,  £'(9U,()00 ;  but  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  separation 
ioninloD  of  Spain,  and  the  smuggling  produced  by  ii^udicious  commercial  regulations 
vmsBt  monopolies,  render  it  difflcult  to  state  the  extent  to  whidi  this  or  the  other  pro- 
of tha  country  are  at  present  avaihible. 

Canada  labours  under  many  disadvantages  as  to  trade;  the  coast  districts  being  marshy 
altlnr ;  while  the  inland  and  healthy  regions  are  so  situated  tliat  no  one  can  enmmunicate 
of  tba  ports  without  very  great  expense,  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the 
if  iriiicn  Is  sent  down  that  river  to  t^onta  Martha  and  Carihagena.  This  is  more  espe- 
eaae  with  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca,  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  republic,  which  is 
wasuiTOunded  by  big|i  mountains ;  its  produce  w  mufitly  sent  to  Buenaventura,  over  the 
Aadca.  some  parts  of  which  arc  m>  steep  that  the  merchandise  has  to  be  carried  by  men. 
laea  of  the  most  populous  dintrict.  the  mountainous  country  of  Boyaca,  is  sent  by  the 
ia  to  the  Venesuelian  harboufii  of  .Maraca^bo.  In  1835,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
mjKB ;  and  of  tbe  imports,  S3,2!».(U5. 

B  the  Atlamic  side,  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha,  Savinalla,  Carthagena,  and  Portobello ; 
mMo  side,  Chagres,  Panama,  Choco,  and  Biiunavcntiira. 

gana,  formeriy  considered  the  great  bulwark  of  Spanish  America,  Is  a  strongly  fortifled 
■ooia  dty,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  republic ;  it  lies  on  a  sandy  peniuAila  in  the 
B  flea.  In  lat  Id'*  2.V  N.,  long.  7A<*  34'  W.  Pop.  IB.iMN).  The  port,  one  of  tbe  best  and 
Mioiis  oo  the  N,  coast  of  S.  America,  is  that  whence  the  packets  sail  batwaea  Colombia 
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and  the  United  Statci  and  Eumpe.  In  1837.  the  czportt  amoonted  to  $l,7W.Q94i  or  £30419; 
whereof,  £344>.297  consisted  of  bullion,  moetlyaold.  ahlpped  in  Queen's  thiiM  to  England. 

tSanta  Martha,  about  KiO  miles  N.  E.  from  Carthagena,  pop.  duOit,  has  a  cood  harbour  sad  s 
considerable  trade :  it  exports  dye-woodn.  and  is  the  channel  tnrougfa  whkh  Briiidi  mt^-^wnv^ 
and  other  goods  are  forwanled  to  the  Rio  Magdalena.  In  the  year  ending  May  31,  ISM,  tkt 
ex pt)rts  amounted  to  $£tl.lM;  and  the  imporu,  mostly  from  Britain,  Fkanee,  and  the  Uidud 
States,  ti)  Sl<^i9*87V ;  the  shipptni;  entered  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  12,196  tooa 

The  ^fetisurft  ami  iVeij^U  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain.  The  integer  of  account  is  the  ptaitie 
or  dollar,  divided  iiito  8  ri-aK  At  Carthagena  and  other  places  prises  and  cxcbangcs  arc  qtuMi 
in  ordinary  dollars,  commonly  at  the  nteof  %S  per  £l.  The  Colombian,  or  **  Macuqniiiadalltft" 
however,  is  diflerent ;  its  umvU  rate  of  e xchanfte  being  $6i  or  %IS  per  .£l. 

Tkf  puh'.te  lUrenw  in  the  year  to  August  31, 1835,  amounted  to  $^.337,838,  notUy  from  c«- 
toms.  the  ti)baeco  monopoly,  and  sales  of  land :  the  expenditure  was  ncmrlT  ot  the  same  imoiinl. 
iHit  it  did  n>it  embrace  any  payments  on  accoimt  of  the  interest  on  the  lordfli  debt,  exftaM 
under  CoLiiMniA.  to  which.  ualtt37,  the  coniprsi  agreed  to  appropriate  one-«igmJi  of  the  faapoftdr 
ties,  and  one-luilf  of  the  surplus  rvvenues  from  l>t  October  IB3R,  as  well  as  ue  net  procesM  if  Ai 
tobacco  niunopoly :  varioiu  items  were  at  same  time  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  the  c^Jtri. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony,  occnpyinj^  the  &  E.  part  of  the 
continent  of  Australia  ;  the  settled  portions  chiefl3r  embraeinc  the  district  wnUa 
^X)  miles  of  the  E.  coast  between  Port  Macquarrie,  in  lat.  31 "  ^'  S.,and  the  Mune 
River,  in  lat.  36"*  S. ;  and  the  Port  Phillip  district  on  the  S.  coast,  Popnlatioa  ■  I 
March  1841  :  males,  85,108  ;  females,  43A'>8  ;  total,  1-28,7*26  ;  whereof  36,976  mn  i 
transported  convicts,— the  colony  having  been  originally  founded  (I788)a8  apcoil 
eettloment.  The  admini;>tratiou  of  public  affairs  is  vested  in  a  cpvemor ;  anexeeo- 
tive  council  ajipoiuted  by  the  crown  ;  and  a  le^slatiTe  assembly,  conostinft  of  13 
memt)or:<  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  18  elected  by  the  colonists.  Tht  crovi 
oriuinates  money -votes  ;  and  the  colonial  reveimes  are  permanentW  charged  viih 
.t^ilffXH)  of  iialunes  to  judges  and  public  officers,  and  £30,000  for  piiblic  waAifL 

The  principal  (;"08Taphical  feature  of  the  east  ouast  district  is  a  ranee  of  mountains,  «Ufh,&4f 
the  parnlliM  of  .13-',  nhere  it  is  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  runs  nearly  N.  and  SL.  at  an  avctsiedb' 
tance  of  44t  or  54i  miles  firom  the  shore ;  but  at  that  latitude  it  declines  to  the  W.  nnttl  V*,  etat 
its  distance  from  the  sea  is  140  miles.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  B.,  and,  under  tht  oiBeif 
the  "  LiverpiK)!  Kan^."  continues  in  this  direction  forabont  50  miles,  till  h  ag^  nMBM  Mi 
former  course,  at  a  distance  of  80  or  IW  miles  from  the  shore.  This  mountainous  rii%e  diiMi 
the  Mum*o.  Cl\de,  Shoalhaven,  Ilawkesbury,  Hunter,  Manning,  Haatinct,  and  otiwr  " ' 


which  intcrsoot  the  K.  coast,  from  the  Darline.  Maoquarrie,  Laehlan.  and  MomnabUitetb  «fti 
rising  on  it!«  wiwtcm  Mde,  flow  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  until,  takinffSMStk* 
erly  course,  they  unite  in  the  Murray,  and  fisU  into  the  shallow  lake  Alexandrina,  eottgaoit  l» 
Encounter  Kiy. 

Till'  c<iuntr%  bi-twoon  the  dividin?  range  and  the  sea  b  midulnting  or  hlllr:  the  flats,  maflis 
aloni;  tho  "Iiuri.-,  are  Konomlly  of  un.ill  breadth,  thouffli  in  some  places  they  extend  nesrlTiotte 


commonly  a  $tron»;  «oiI,  covered,  in  its  natural  »tat«,  with  a  visnrou^  vegetation,  anJiklii* 
when  cultivated.  tioiA  crops  of  com.  The  interior,  or  western  deelivitioi  of  the  Blue  3lusilii 
and  Li\erpool  raii{:es.  consist  of  a  series  of  terraces,  having  a  rich  dry  soil,  admirably  adsplelfv 
oliccp  pasture,  isiiociully  in  the  districts  called  Bathunt  Plains.  Liverpool  Plains,  and  Y«i  PWi^ 
lic\und  the  meridian  of  l4tf',  these  terraces  dn«cend  to  a  very  low  level  country,  which,  si  teM 
o.\|ilorvil.  i!»  monotonous,  delicient  in  vegetable  matter,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  f 
durint;  the  raiiiv  season. 

The  rivers  afford  few  or  nn  facilities  for  inland  navigation  ;  those  on  the  coast  siite  of  the 
tiin-rango  iH.'inegenoratly  i>r>niall  sice :  while  tho>o  ninnini;  into  the  interior,  receiving  few  sflaot^ 
f^hoal  and  namjw  as  thoy  proceed,  until  by  absorption  and  evaporation  they  are  iKinletiDM*  ifeMt 
wholly  drieil  up.  But  numerou:?  carriage  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  convicts ;  tbeKV* 
rrii)cii>ally  in  the  c^ast  districts,  though  one  to  now  made  in  the  diriKtion  of  Bathuisi,  acrosAi 
lihiR  Mountains,  formerly  deemed  impassable  in  this  way. 

I'he  Port  Phillip  district,  the  Australia  Felix  of  Major  Mitchell,  by  whom  It  was  flral  cxplonrf 
in  18J<;.  lift  on  the  S.  coast.  nc:trly  opposite  to  Van  Diemeu's  Land.  *It  is  separated  from  ike  art 
co:u^t  lilotrict  Juat  descrilK'd  by  the  lofty  Warracongs  or  Australian  Alps,  and  an  extcmiteiaee' 
c..pie«i  territory.  Rein?  loss  arid  and  mon>  fertile  than  the  other  part  of  the  colony,  it  hai.  waa 
itii  ciip-ihilitieM  were  made  known,  boon  the  favourite  resort  of  emigrants ;  and  its  advaaeeinpn'' 
p^-nty  bus  amply  jiiMified  the  di>coverer's  self-congratulation  of  "  b^ng  the  harhinccr  of  au^' 
cliange^."— there  being  already  many  thousind  acres  under  crop,  besides  a  great  extent  of  ttfrini 
li>c.ited  as  pasture. 

TliecliniAte.  eminently  Aalubriou*,  resembles  that  of  Italy,  but  is  drier  :  the  extreme*  of  tcnpa^ 
nture  are  i\Wt  greater,  the  average  heat  less,  and  decreases  more  rapidly  by  elevation.  The  sMS«i 
are  the  revi-pic  of  tliow  of  Briiain.— January  being  the  warmest  month*,  and  Julv  the  ceUai; 
but  frost  ix  rare,  and  snow  never  lien  in  the  vallevs.  The  rains  mostly  occur  on  the  E.  enast  bi  Bb*. 
and  in  the  interior  in  ^u^uller.  On  the  former  Fahrenheit  ranges  in  summer  betw«,-en  3fi' and  W> 
—its  mean  being  70- ;  in  winter,  between  i^'' and  96^,— its  mean  being  06".  The  most  unhvoursbb 
characteristic  b  the  fearful  droughts  which  periodicallv  occur ;  these  are  succeeded  by  eUH"^ 
mint,  which  decrease  yearly  until  they  again  cease:  the  cyxic  embracing  10  or  IS  yeata  Tkd< 
vi»itaiions  will,  however,  be*  protubly  modified  as  cultivation  is  extended. 

The  vegetable  [iroductions  are  as  yet  unimportant.  The  timber,  generally  of  the  bard  v^:^ 
kind,  is  not  verv  valuable;  and  the  trees  are  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  impede horse-trsvrifef' 
The  finer  fruits,  however,  have  been  introduced ;  and,  in  IMO,  about  ASUO  ^Ilou  of  good  wm 
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hj  fOBM  Genoan  mUIov  ;  th«  oUre  alao  thrlTes.  Almost  erenr  kind  of  corn  is  cnl- 
I  i  but  owteg  to  the  preference  giren  to  sheep-busbandry,  the  wpply  is  insufficient  for  the 
wtkm.  In  l838»  the  land  under  crop  amounted  only  to  92.91S  acres ;  whereof  48,060  were 
h;  15,043  in  mftiaa;  999S  in  barley ;  3767  in  oats;  and  9939  in  sown  graases:  the  remainder 
npied  vtth  trtflincquaattties  of  rye,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  millet. 
■Jiaeii  Hiiiiiing  of  liew  South  Wales  dates  from  17!/7,  when  Captain  Macarthnr,  obsenring 
oantNe  faifliience  of  the  soil  and  climate  on  the  fleeces  of  ordinary  stocic,  procured  from  the 
,  fcfw  of  the  Merino  kind,  whose  breed  he  continued  pure,  though  the  settien  generally  gave 
nooe  to  anfanals  of  heavier  carcass,  from  their  returning  a  more  immediate  profit,  until 
■  IW;  After  which  the  Merinoes  became  the  principal  subject  of  attention,  and  their  wool 
■It  Btule  of  the  colony.    In  1807*  the  quantity  shipped  was  only  245  lbs. ;  and,  in  1820,  not 

a4Ulhe.:  ttthenrose,inl825,to411,6001be.;  in  183U,to899.7Mlbe.;  in  1835,  to  3,776,191 
la  1840  (tedodlng  920.925  lbs.  from  Port  Phillip),  to  7,668,960  lbs.  1  This  rapid  pro- 
a  li,  fai  a  great  dMree,  attributable  to— what  to  many  seemed  the  bane  of  the  colony^the 
wC^ioD  tmth«r  of  convicts,  of  whom  upwards  of  80,(KM)  were  sent  prior  to  1840.  The  greater 
rbita^asrignedto  settlers,  and  proving  (under  the  colonial  discipline)  efficient  servants, 
ttit  yoost*  and  remote  settlement  in  a  position  as  to  Ubour  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
Ifi'nir'  u  August  1840,  farther  transiiortation  was  stopped,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which 
to  ba  hit  in  combining  convict  with  free  labour,  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the 
latifieti  of  the  colony.  This  change  has  produced  some  embarrassment ;  but  the  tide  of 
My  tanutigration  has  now,  it  is  believed,  set  in  too  strongly  tu  render  its  unfavourable  in- 
I  ithw  than  temporarv*  In  the  10  years  ending  1838,  only  23,185  free  immigrants  arrived. 
1^  howyer*  no  fewer  than  14,392  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australia,  including  7648  to 
r<  and.  In  1841.  28,724,  faicluding  17,492  to  Sydnev,  and  9894  to  Port  Phillip.  This  increasa 
A  BM^ly  owing  to  the  idlowance  of  bounties  to  labourers  out  of  the  land  soles. 
bnaoh  of  inditttiy  next  In  importance  is  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery,  in  which  the  Colo- 
Ufa  a  eoaaldenble  amount  of  shipping  employed ;  yielding  of  exportable  produce,  in  1840, 
1,  and  4296  tuns  black  whale  oil,  besides  250  tons  whalebone. 
•xoept  a  few  distilleries,  breweries,  candle  and  soap  worlu,  can  scarcely  be  said 
lb,  however,  abound,  especially  iron  and  oual ;  and  mines  of  the  latter  are  worked 
on  Hunter's  River. 

eommercial  relations  are  with  Britain,  to  which  (excepting  trifling  quantities  of 
•d  oU'to  tiie  United  States)  the  whole  produce  of  the  colony  is  sent,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
rllll  aTtry  kind  of  manufectured  goods.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  and 
•  MOt  to  all  the  Australian  settlemente,  though  only  £314,677  in  1830,  amounted  in  1838  to 
Ijtm  i  in  1899  to  £1.679.300 ;  and  in  1840  to  £2,004,385.  A  variety  of  foreign  and  tropical 
I  am  baiides  sent,  taichiding  in  1840  460,7^3  galls,  rum ;  428,666  galb.  brandy ;  184,151 
IHWva:  7A>»3S8  galls,  wine,  mostW sherry  and  port;  and  847,968  lbs.  tobacco  and  snuff, 
lalt  bnUE  of  these  were  destined  to  New  South  Wales ;  to  which  the  chief  other  imports  are 
rflranMaaritius;  com  from  VanDiemen's  Land  and  Chili;  rice  from  India,  Java,  and 
ifllatas;  eolbe from  Java ;  tea  from  China;  and  wine  from  the  Cape.  These  countries, 
ag  few  articles  from  the  colony  in  return,  a  considerable  balance  has  occasionally  tu  be  rc- 
to  them  in  specie. 

hnportt  into  New  South  Wales  alone  (including Port  Phillip),  in  1838,  ia')9,  and  1840,  were 
ttcraat  £l,a83,7fi9.  £1,788,381,  and  £2.462.858 respectively :  the  last  made  up  of— liquors 
Hm  9(960,774  galls,  spirits  I).  £338,494;  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  £787.968;  sugar,  teas, 
■M  oucr  ediblet.  £5(W.149;  tobacco,  salt.  soap,  candles.  Ac,  £196,022;  furniture,  car- 
aad  othar  articles  for  personal  or  domestic  use,  £122,249 ;  hardware,  metals,  leather, 
§,  aad  other  articles  in  use  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  £450,996 ;  books. 
If  Batefflab,  &c,  £50,032;  forage,  £6,551 ;  coin,  £6,407.  The  exports,  besides  wool  and 
Mfeft  of  timbor,  chiefly  cedar  and  blue  gum,  and  the  reshipment  of  imported  oommoditiee 
r  Ifwlanrt  and  c^er  places.  Their  amount  is  always  considerably  below  that  of  the  imports, 
fennea  being  in  general  made  up  by  government  expenditure,  and  the  investment  of  British 
1  bj  new  settlers  and  otherwise.  In  1840,  however,  the  excess  of  imports  was  forced 
mal  extent  by  over-exports  from  the  mother-country ;  a  circumstance  which.  Joined 
credit-qrstem,  and  flnanrial  excitement  in  the  colony,  was  productive  of  great  em- 


,  theseat.of  government  and  chief  commercial  emporium,  lies  on  the  E.  coast,  in 
*  n*  ST,  Ionic.  151*  14'  E.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  magnificent  inlet  called  Port  Jackson,  7  miles 
ta  month.  Population  in  1841 ,  29,973.  It  is  a  free  warchoushig  port.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley,  and  partly  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  shore  ;  and  its  tastefully  laid  out 
inril-«OBetructed  bouses,  and  numerous  government,  educational,  religious,  and  commercial 
■bments,  indicate  a  stining  and  flourishing  community.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space. 
Of  tha  booMs  having  gardens ;  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circuit  are  environed  by  the  coves 
t  JIackifm  This  infot  affords  excellent  anchorage  and  protection  to  shipping,  and  is  so  deep, 
i  flfdnoy  the  veaeto  come  close  up  to  the  wharfs ;  it  is  also  navigable  to  Paramatta,  15  miles 
Tha  exports  in  1840  amounted  to  £1,251,544 ;  whereof  wool,  timber,  &c,  £562,172 ;  oil 
Inbhoat,  £966,920 ;  and  goods  re-exported,  £423,452. 

hiiraf.  on  the  8.  coast,  in  lat  37'*  49^  S.,  long.  Hd*"  E.,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  Calls 
rtvw  Tana  Yarra.  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip.  Ships  of  200  tons  can  be  dis- 
ii  aft  the  town,  while  the  largest  vessels  have  secure  anchorage  and  shelter  in  the  roadstead, 
■t  ifefaf  to  graU  commerciu  importance,  being  the  outlet  of  the  range  of  fertile  countrv 
feig  mm  the  seaeoast  to  the  Murray,  and  also  favourably  situated  for  intercourse  with 
km  forts  of  Australia.  The  exports  amounted,  in  1840,  to  £154.650 ;  and,  in  1841  (hidud- 
WfJOTl  flba.  wool),  to  £139,100.  The  imports,  in  1841,  amounted  to  £335.052;  and  tha 
w§  aBttriag  towards  to  53.500  tons.    It  is  a  free  warehousing  port. 

Mxa«t;RK8,  MoMKY,  Banks,  DirmBt,  &c. 
MF«f  md  Welgktty  same  as  BriUin.         I  ver,  which,  with  bank-notes  for  £1  and  upwards 
KM.— Aeeoonta  are  kept  in  steriingj  and  I  (convertible  taito  specie  on  demand),  compose 
tH  tft  ataBOtt  wboUy  British,  ehidly  lU-  |  the  ordbiary  currency ;  though  holiness  is  mostly 
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IrmnMctad by meuiR of  bankcheqim ;  the mwm  1  RnUn,  3i.  per  bIIob :  on  Brltlib  or  rotaoU 
of  |«cunlwT  tmiiMctiom  centring  In  Bydnej.  tpirlts  hnportadfrom  uniMd  KinidoiB,  7i.Sf4. 
uilli  on  liOiMlon  ak  comnHmlj  dnwa  at  3r>    per  kbUob  ;  all  other  ipirits,  Sik  Kd.  per  pltak 

On  tobaooo,  maanbctured.  Sh.6£  pcrh.;  bd- 


manufiictured.  Ik  6d.  per  lb.    Britidi 
tura.free.  Forrign  goods J{ per omL  o4  wiiiia. 


Bill!  on  XiOiidon  ak  comnHmlj  drmwa  at  30 
or  fln  di^*  tight ;  and  the  cmine  of  exchange 
varios  luually  frum  abi>iit  ft  per  cent,  praiuluin 

to  .1  Mr  cent,  ducnimt.    Yvw  if  any  bilb  are     , ^..„ ^_.^ ,^„^-„ 

ui-.-otu'.M  un  forvicTi  C'Untrie^.  |  Article*,  the  produce  of  Bntlah  Indk,  «Bie  ai 

AiiiA-/.— Itank  of  Au^traliii.  founded  1834:  !  uinilar  art icltfi  of  United  Kingdom  or  coboKk 
naiik  of  N.w  e*oiith  W.iles.  iu_>7 ;  Cunmutvial  Brcrnut. — in  lS4i),  the  ordinary  reftnue  ra 
llank.  inM:  I'ni  m  liatik:  bydney  llanking  i  .€:|]J,7<M;  whcruof  £iiS,i^n  Mieft;  £lS.M 
Company,  und  U;knk  of  Au-traU'^ia.  T1k>  lust,  |  tvnU  and  duc»:  4.'17.SiH'  office-fee^;  £I4.«0 
a  rluini  r-  ■!  ttidy.  lia^  it*  hfaii-officv  in  I<<)iidi>n  ;  ;  putt  uffloe :  tliir  cn>wn  ivrenue*.  fnnu  laodtiles 
the  oihi-r"  nrv  oi  lion  sal  joint-*t.irk  cjnipanicfi.  [  quit-rent*,  license*,  ftc,  amounted  to  £3S,7?: 
(hi  MjkTvh  M,  li>41.  tht'ir  a.:::r^i;ate  circulaiiun  .  total,  i,'A44.48Jy 

ani  •unt.tl    t.i    iV^J.tl'i  :    iiH.ie.    i';M;2,13U  ;  :      The  land  fund  in  1840  including  £4.512  fir 
an-i  hilU  and  •eouhtit-s  lu-jil.  £-JStlS.2'.tii]  .  emlgratiun  fhip-itores)  nmountMl  to  £iinJt^; 

Thi'  ir.tiTvst  coneraily  all  mvd  hy  the  bankt  ■  diariees  thereon,  £iatt,VB ;  whereof.  £iSM! 
m  currrni  lui^^iunt^  b*  4iiorcoDt..anddi?counta  :  fur  surveys  and  lalea;  £'14,716  to  aborigiott: 
are  charc'.il  at  10  per  Lvnt.  p^r  annum.  The  ,  and  i'14H.3].^for  iramigFation :  Learing  im^ 
hval  rate  i*  R  {vr  eei:t. ;  hut  !••  to  12i  per  cent,  plied.  £*I31.A8».  In  the  year  to  3Uth  JurelMJ. 
i*  the  ordinary  nte  di*man<!od  hy  indi%idiial>  ;  i  the  sile«  amounted  at  Sydney  to  £^j$^^ui 
and  murh  hi.:hi.T  b  fri^]U..>nt]y  ci\en.  '■  at  Port  Phillip  to  £HSJ&i ;  total.  £i!^,V!!n 

l\i>u\fi  hankj.  there  are' in  .Sydney  insiir-  '  charget,£.TI.10i;  surplus.  4;31ft,5(&  Tbcpi^ 
ance,  ^.  and  a  variety  of  other  }oint-sti>ck  .  lie  land-sales  are  now  (1842)  made  by  anrtioa,  it 
coinparies.  i  a  jniiiijnnm  price  nerer  less  than  Izn  per  ao^ 

Duties  on  spirits  diftilled  from  Aostralian     Insteadof  the  fixed  rate  Of  £1  as  fbrmeriy. 

^'F^^V^^1^\P£RS,  udIcsa  tho  Roman  **  Acta  Dituma"  can  be  so  called,  oruduteJ 
in  Venule  iu  l.Vui,  when  the  "  (lazotta  **  first  appeared  in  a  written  form.  Toe  fol 
printed  :ihoot  of  intellip'ncc  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  **  English  Merauif," 
publis^hod  iu  Ij^s,  while  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  Channel ;  ont  the  antbci* 
ticity  of  tlie  copio;*  of  this  paper  in  the  British  Museum  is  doubted ;  while  thea 
(if  f^ouuino),  a!>  well  a^  the  later  **'  Packets  of  New?,'*  were  only  issued  occauonftUr. 
Of  n>i^lar  prints,  the  earliest  was  probably  Butler *8  "  News  of  the  Present  We^ 
in  Ui'J'J ;  about  which  timo,  likewise^  newspapers  began  to  be  published  on  tbt 
Continent.  Durinj;  the  Great  Rebellion,  many  were  spread  abroad  by  thedifiicEl 
parties,.«ome  interest  ing  notices  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  D'lsraeli  s  "  Cnrioiitiei 
of  Literature."  In  h'**^^  after  the  Restoration,  Roger  L^Estrange  brongfat  eat, 
*•  with  priviloire,"  his  "  lutelli^ncer  ;**  and  two  years  afterwards^the  •*  Gaiette' 
was  is.4ued.  In  Scotland,  the  first  newspaper  puoluhed  was  *'  A  Diuraal  of  aow 
Passa^^'s  and  Afiairs,"  originally  printed  in  London,  and  reprinted  at  LdUi  ia 
16.V2  :  but  the  first  written  and  printed  was  the  **  Mercnrins  Caledonins,"  at  Ediii' 
bureh,  Ih'cember  31,  1<^()0.  In  Dublin,  the  earliest  was  "  Pue*s  OccorROCti,'' 
about  1701K  The  fir^t  provincial  paper  was  the  **  Norwich  Postman,'*  1706,  fori 
penny,  but  **  a  halfi>onny  not  refused."  Hitherto,  the  newspapers,  thoogfa  laall 
in  «iiz'e,  won>  ^t^nerally,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  left  in  part  empty.  On  such  oecasioiui, 
howt'vor.  one  nublisher  had  nvourse  to  the  expedient  of  filling  up  with  a  soffieicfli 
l>ortion  of  tin*  Bible  ;  others, — as  the  **  Flying  rost  *'  aud  *'  Dawker*s  News  Letter," 
— wore  printed  upon  wriiinc  paper,  so  that  the  purchtiier  might  use  the  blank  spm 


h^pilarlv  publishi'd.  The  **  Letters  of  Junius,"  in  the  "  Public  Adveitifer** 
(I'ltH-iy^J).  taught  nows^tapi^r  writers  to  come  out  boldly,  and  accustom  their 
readers  to  "  the  roll  of  thi?  leading  article." 

The  newspaper  ha-s  since  become,  in  this  and  all  fVeo  countries,  the  establiibcd 
medium  for  the  concentration  and  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  while,  by  the  <ii- 
vision  of  labour,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  assisted  by  power^  machioez^. 
it  is  now  fitted  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  dowu  to  the  veryhour  of  printing,  ooail 
the  passing  business  of  "lite.  i)f  late  years  this  rapidity  fias  been  foUowM  np  ii 
Britain  in  every  stage  of  its  circniatioh,  through  the  ajiencies  of  the  steam-eniiac 
and  the  railroaii,  so  that  every  pulsation  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  is  Mu  ^^^ 
almost  electrical  celerity,  iu  its'remotc  extremities.  Of  the  commercial  importaiM 
of  newspai>ers,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  very  appearance  of  oar 
journals,  and  more  especially  of  those  publisned  at  the  great  seaports,  with  tbdr 
crowded  columns  of  aavertisements,— their  announcements  of  ships  departing  ao^ 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  wrecks  and  casualtiM  at 
sea,— their  elaborate  price  currents, — and  their  almost  interminable  notices  of  hoDe 
and  foreign  markets,  stoi'ks,  funds,  and  exchanges,  convey  to  the  mind  a  tu  mott 


MH  1/  i  J,  uf  ■  rvmvuj  h^hiih  BnutiDos  pApv 
ABBt'a  gOTetnmBot  imposed  npoD  oewipaperB  a 
■■cds  crkdnaUj  iocnued  to  4d.  Cwilh  ti  discoui 
il  «M£n>ed  until  lAth  Ssptember  1636,  wtmo 


i.JD«lnUwlob 


» 


ftniUa  imnM^aB  sf  tin  ntilit*  aad  Tiloe  of  Ihrae  Tetiiclea  of  mteUigenne  to  llw 
MHckMlljihuioubolBiputedbT  uiirlumi*g«. 

Xbm  nambtr  of  noirapsMn  in  1782  wu  el,  of  which  SO  wers  in  Enelud,  8  in 
SwtlMid,Hd3tnInUbd.  I»  1790, thetotalnnmberiTss  114;  in  1831,216;  ud, 
llliS>a,16S.  In  1840,  tbonnmbtrirai  554;  of  which  1 37  were  printed  in  London, 
MT  EBcBih  ptorioeltl,  TS  Seottbib,  »od  97  Iriih  ;  the  total  aumber  of  stunpa  inned 
Mwa,774,037,  of  irtiich  31,405,243  vrera  iaaned  In  London.  In  1636,  Oifl  total 
■niMr  of  Mampa  inoed  was  35^76,056,  which,  though  40  per  cent.  b«low  tba 
Mar  1840,  mi  nearly  donbls  the  amoant  at  the  ooaunencement  of  the  oentnrr. 
>  171%  a>  a  ranedy  againrt  "  aeditiotu  papers  and  flutiooB  rumoon,"  Qneen 

' '' ' papers  a  BtampJntj  of  a  hali^mmj,  aftor- 

*  discount  of  20  pet  oent.);  at  which  rato 

..._  _.^ )r  1636,  whvn  It  was  reduced  to  Id.  by  the aot 

IA7WBI.IV.0.76. 

Aeuixnum  or  thi  Act  6  ft  7  Wu.  IV.  c.  76. 

•  «k*n  ao*  lUa,  ndnilT*  of  Ibe  muxin!  1 1ton  to  fOrMl  fM  fo 
"-'--—*- KtajlW  -" -I.--.-.-.- - 

^■i  to  a  paper  he  bava  xIthi  In  d<eli 

>!•  wllb  R     On-  -'-  — ' 

r  Bmpuen  an  iDdodad,— lii,  .    . 

|qa  p^e  um,  lelelUgBioa,  or  eutnd  la  bj  Um.    CstUed  eopj 

!■>■  .jihlliil  to  ba  diipmad  ud  mad*  an  be  ebtdnul  (Or  la,  udvhen 

i  ^NL  tw^ta  eODtilnliw  ODlj  or  prln^  eale  prodi 

Mdafa    afAaj' raper  eoBtalnlng  qtSili«]  f ^ . -  ,-,- 
IS,  or  c^wfei  UHnon,  pobHitaHi  per-  otteerputlngoBeblHlj.  lotmMtflOIL 
DC  bi  iHta.  al  leUmli  not  ciixnIinE      I B.  Strrtcc  of  prona  at  tbe  plan  ef  prbUfaia 
I — :._j.i ■ — J . -.     ot  publiihlBj  mentlmeil )-  ■•"' — " —    •- •- 

nflelail  ecUDAt  the  IndM 
4  10.  Tt3«  ud  nusee  _  , ... 

»•£«  to  b^ntoed  m  a  book,  and  kept  at  bMd- 

1 11.  PrlaMr,  pnbUibet.  ud  prsprMon  (oae 


Hob  of  ComuiMliiHn,  on  TvaUj  of  £100 

t.  AOdafK  and  bend  glna  In  pre>ion  to 

aenetnml  of  act.  to  have  Hm  elbcl  as 

fBtloD  and  bond  b/lbo  aet,  aiaapt  where 

•uch  ahnalbn  tabepieeeaawonld  nfutaa  Be* 

1I&  PohfaherlnLiiDdon.EdiBbiiithiOrDeb' 
B  diatrlet  tad(Uirtr«py  of  <aeh  edtUn  (oBibdis 
Oce  bsMeta  10  and  Soo  day  d  pBbHtatkiB  w 
lUawliw  day  Bot  a  beUdw,  wtttabjs  BBS  aad 
idiw  wrinaB  bT  hfaiMUor  a  psBOB  BppoMed 
idiBthnaledloiheRlaDipOfllGei    TImibbhM 


__!•>•  Bipied  by  ikapitaiii«FiL_ _.. 

El^MJinf'litefiuDwd  In  II  via  are  irillilo 

l-j<*ao«e»t-'^^ 
■Rable.  and' 
^Mbiiwlii 
nUivblM'' 


Bin{aiiar  to  ba  kept  bi 
Inpstlllon,  pobUr' — 

^ouniolota  papn-  hi  ■  i 
than  thai  of  Eb  d£uicL 

I  It.  AteDdofeieryneieipapB.ioBplenMB^ 
or  Aaat,  name  and  addtiae  of  pnil*  aad 
pubUiber,  aad  plan  and  tUass  of  pilBllBC  aad 
pobHibfaK.  to  be  Haiad,  BDdv  poaltT  i/jm. 

I  It.  noaa  to  eead  stampe  bat  those  farmally 


nder  penalty  of  £».  (10.1  Peimtp«bIMdB« 
■lihoui  lUDip  to  be  HaMs  Ibr  iianip-dinT  u  a 
labtilndspeeldsBtljafFauilUaa,  (17.)  PwNoa 
nblbhlni,  siUInf,  or  poMvIni  Butampad 
lapers,  tnaj  be  BimiBaiuj  flosd  £90  for  ueb, 
ir,  on  d  AoLt.  be  ImpdHBcd  for  not  more  than 


(!■-)  naallT  e(  £W  ICr 


I     !i  ir 


prvniiM  Ln  tin  diu'tbDr,  uul  iruniEamptd  wwn 
inunil,  (Iw;,  kiHl  nil  ptmh  ind  lyim  uncd  fur 
prlnthkr  thru,  awl  oueii  In  the  ram*  iiKmlKi, 
(nbei3iHlB(tUI«li&    <«.)  In  rinutlHi  of 


AcunnlRpcaMt 


Ni!w:|iaiH'rii  ulioiTnil  in  all  tho  Biilbli  tvlmur*,  rm  ia  the  jo 
laDil ;  lu  wliicli,  imliiil,  mntiTiald  tiir  pTintiofC  s  Journal  ureni  h 
Hi-tlli^rK.  ^Si'vt'ol  tuTc  ticrn  vstiiUlidied  in  Ilie  Weit  InJios  bj  thi 
tiiin  a*  llwir  >i|hi'ui1  urKaiu,iui<l  are  KOpporii^  *nd  njuilncted  rLti 
while  ill  Inilia,  bi'niihiii  thow<  in  Euliliiihi  lher«  are  nunv  in  tha 
Intliariiit«l!>tattHIKarl;10iMlOI|/IUOci>pie9arpanmiatlyrireiiLi 
tax,  anil  the  piMtaKe.irhenthrf  in  nut  emt  ibotc  KID  miles,  ii 
biittliiiirdiTubtion  i»  mute  cwi«lltisl1y  local  than  in  Britain,  owi 


trard  by  a  tii^iui  ei _,. ._. 

nmlifiM  BuiiOTint«ulim«-:  Iheii  iiewKpipcrs  uefinmihis««u>«,a> 

■0|>H>,  cnmpaniivcly  umall  in  number,  ai 

~  " jbow '' '  "*  — ' 

'US  '-• 


atiH.  Iliiii  ii  apNtvutly  a  KT«at  dxwh>  ii\ 
eomplclu  it  wunld  lio  nteemiij  to  kfpp  in 
tlial  in  mint  rf  iiiic  mid  ■■  nttins  un.^  tl 


limifoi  tu  WriH. 

camiuriiuu  wmj  -       -    u 

icals  ;  alao,  tlial  in  point  at  Hiic  and  "  gcttins  up,  tlie  beat  I'ai 
not  Rinul  onr  onlinary  pnraliicial  ones.  Mid  sink  lnt»  IntUnifieanc 
n  jih  the  i^nt  of  l*Tintin|[-hun-c  flqnan.  Again.  Dotwithnanilla, 
n«iV!<papCTg  arc  raid  to  excrl  hi  the  cumprelivnsive,  sube r,  and  n 
of  Kt'iicrul  priiKipliw  to  pulitlral  qimtiuiu,  bi'ing  less  bLi^KiI  by 
rvproarh  at  tho  Brili«h — and  especially  of  Iha  Amerirui  prc& 
that  G|iedei  of  powur  which  chanelutius  our  daily  prints.  1 
"  JoamaliMD  of  I'aria "  U  Hippoicd  by  tho»  conTcmut  trith  1 
a  ftTMtcr  inflarnce  in  c'ranre  thin  the  London  papcnj  J 


.  jT  tlw  civilized  mirld.    lAmLi 
NEW  V«>KK.    iVxm-n  Sutes  or  iiobih  ahi 
NKW  ZEAI.ASI).    [ZKALtKn.  New.] 
NICARAGUA  or  PEACH  WC)ilX>,  an  infrri- 

<Iyc  a  bright  fugltirc  "  fnne;  red,"    Abuut  :!5UU  to 
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widiin  the  aboTe  limits,  as  well  as  those  which  run  into  Lake  Tchad.  Of 
Ibe  interior  of  this  Tast  region  little  is  known  beyond  what  is  famished  by  Park, 
pfi^Wwi  Oapperton,  Lander,  and  other  travellers.  A  trade  of  some  consequence 
ii  Moriea  on  between  it  and  the  Barbary  States,  as  well  as  Egypt,  by  means  of 
flumTanB  which  cross  the  Desert ;  but  our  information  regarding  this  intercourse 
Ii  aeanty,  and  not  Tery  recent.  In  the  present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  confine 
—  mttnition  principally  to  the  coast-district,  where  several  of  the  European  na- 

haTB  settlements. 


mgritia,  tboti|di  oontajning  the  moantalnB  of  Kong  and  other  lofty  elevationn,  naay  yet  be  de- 
foAMd  M  upon  the  whole  nUner  tax  undulating  than  hilly  region.  Being  likewise  wholly  within 
fhm  ttopice,  and  mostly  well  watered,  it  it  in  general  capable  of  yielding  the  richest  products  of 
fhm  TiftHshki  kingdom.  These  advantages,  however,  have  been  in  only  a  trifling  degree  improved 
Ivapwoltiire;  and,  excepting  small  portions  around  the  towns  and  villages,  the  great  mass  of 
tta  eoiuiifj  eonsists  of  dense  forests  and  jungles,  swarming  with  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles, 
nt  yvodneta  of  coltnre  are  chiefly  m^se  and  millet,  to  which  in  some  places  are  added  rice,  yanu, 
•iffMt  wa^iKe,  and  eotton ;  but  scarcely  anv  of  these  have  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use. 
£•  J^  notwithstanding  Uie  exertions  of  Britidn,  the  traflBc  in  slaves  forms  the  grand  staple  of  the 
I  with  fSoreigneis.  [Blavs.!  Of  the  commodities  which  form  the  subjects  of  legitimate 
J  the  most  important  is  the  oil  of  the  pahn  tree.  IValuOiu]  The  chief  others  are--«old, 
I  principally  in  the  mountainous  districts  at  the  heads  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  in  Cfpper 
'    fhmi  whence  it  is  carried  down  these  rivos  as  well  as  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  ivory  or 


AyfeBBta*  teeth  drawn  also  from  the  interior ;  gums,  particulariy  gum-senegal,  procored  from 
HHfel  in  the  half-desert  tracts  north  of  that  river ;  also  teak  and  various  kinds  of  ornamental  and 
jlyiiiuuda,  especially  that  called  cam-wood.  These  articles  are  exchanged  for  European  goods, 
moMy  cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  iron  and  other  metals,  spirits,  and  cowries,  which  hut 
■n  laqm  faitroduced  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 

The  prnetpel  European  settlemeuts,-HM  the  French  on  the  Senegal,  the  British  on  the  Gambia, 
inA  the  Puttgnese  on  the  Bio  Grande,— consist  of  fortified  depots  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  from 
)  the  mtrdiants  set  out  in  boats  at  certain  seasons,  and  ascend  the  streams  as  far  as  they 
'  le ;  stopping  at  fixed  stations  to  which  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to  exchange 
'' — ea.    In  a  few  positions  there  are  besides  block-houses,  wherein  some  black  soldim 
ofHosrs  are  kept  for  the  protection  of  trade.  Enterprise,  howevo*,  is  checked  both 
habits  <tf  the  natives  and  bv  the  climate,  which  idong  the  whole  coast  is  highly  in- 
European  constitutions,  and  on  the  shores  of  Guinea  Is  pestilential  to  a  degree  quite 
hi  any  other  part  of  the  worid. 
■  BnmjUfsirrB.— Botihfrrf ,  a  fortified  town  on  St  Mary's,  a  low  swampy  island,  oom- 

J  the  entrance  of  the  Gambia,  in  lat.  13«  SS'  N.,  long.  16*>  sy  W. ;  pop.  3UU0.    The  British 

■WvIm  pomsss  Fort  Jawui,  30  miles,  and  Maearthp't  Jstand,  300  miles  farther  up  the  same 
pnr.  biiidei  mhior  posts.  Vessels  of  300  tons  navigate  the  Gambia  for  60  leagues,  and  smaller 
vaBHi  aa  ftir  as  Barraconda,  S50  leagues.  The  exports  from  these  settlements,  consisthig  princi- 
•^^  ef  bees*  wax,  gum,  hides,  ivory,  mahogany,  gold,  and  palm  oil,  amounted  in  the  years  1837. 
MMLaad  laae  (faicludhig  re-exports  of  tobacco,  Ace.),  respectively  to  £138,8S6,  £139,4118,  and 
MMKJfmt  the  imports  to  £99,783,  £105,685,  and  £153,903 ;  and  the  shipping  employed  in  each 
3PM  iiwnimted  to  about  15,000  tons. 

4torr»  Leone,  a  colony  occupying  a  peninsula  about  450  miles  S.  from  the  Gambia ;  area,  303 
i^  Milei ;  pop.  in  1839,  39,133,  of  which,  however,  only  99  were  white.  Freetown,  the  seat  of 
■iMnaMBt,  is  hi  Int.  8«  30"  N.,  long.  13**  14'  W.  All  the  West  India  producte  have  been  intro- 
Snii^  mad  aanerally  snooeed,  especially  coffee ;  but  the  exports  still  consist  mainly  of  timber, 

gitO,  ana  cam- wood.    The  chief  imports  are  Manchester  and  India  goods,  provistons,  tobacco, 
k^  arms,  and  ammunition.    In  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  the  exports  amounted  respect- 
'  to  £1(16,368,  £64,996,  and  £58,440 ;  and  the  imporU  to  £79.473,  £91,198,  and  £103,086. 
Britldi  likewise  possess  several  islands  contiguous  to  this  coast. 
tOeattOaeOe,  on  the  Gold  Ckiast,  in  Ut.  6"  6'  N..  long.  1"*  13"  W.,  may  be  considered  the 
I  enporinm  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  delto  of  the  Niger,  for  the  introduction  of  British 
i  Id  exchange  for  gold  dust,  pahn  oD.  and  ivory.    The  chief  other  BriUsh  possession  on  this 
i  Ii  Accra,  where  a  oonslderable  trade  is  carriea  on  with  the  Ariumtees. 
mmea  BwrnaMmnn.— St  Louie »  on  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  in  Ut  16<*0'N., 

S^tl*  11' W.;  pop.l5,000,including  800  whites.  lu  chief  advantages  are  confined  to  the  gum-trade, 
the  sold-tnde  with  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  in  Upper  Senegal :  the  hut  being  chiefly  car- 
oo  atBrnntefc,  which,  with  Podhor.  on  the  island  of  Morfil,  are  the  chief  other  settlements  in 
I  river.    For  navigation  the  Senml  is  far  inferior  to  the  Gambia ;  its  ascent,  indeed,  being  only 
"  I  hi  the  wet  seasini  from  May  to  October. 

\c,  on  the  coast,  about  140  mUes  N.  from  the  Senegal,  derives  its  chief  if  not  sole  hn- 

I  froin  the  gum-trade  with  the  adjoining  districts. 

€kmakitn\t)c  exdtement  has  of  late  years  been  produced  among  the  British  merchants  trading 
.J  tihto  eoest,  by  their  exclusion  from  rortandic,  notwithstanding  the  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
art.  II  of  the  treaty  of  17fO  (since  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris),  which  provides :  *'  As  to  the 
~  '     the  EngUsh  shul  have  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 

._e  faegr  and  fort  of  Portandic  inclusive :  provided  that  they  shall  not  form  any  per- 

Mttlemeat  of  whatsoever  nature  in  the  saia  river  St  John,  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  the 

il^  Of  Fortendie.*'   This  matter  is  at  present  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govem- 

',  a  CMStory  near  Fort  Jamn,  on  the  Gambia.    This  possesston  is  disputed  by  the  Brlt- 

in  contravention  of  the  treaty  above  mentioned. 

•a  BsTTLnuNTB.— fiisMio,  and  other  posts  in  the  lUo  Grande  and  a4)ohimg  ooasL 
at  the  extreme  south  of  Nigritia,  has  been  already  noticed.    [Anoola.] 
\mLMMmMn^Ei  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  9  mUes  W.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  also 
OB  thAi  coast,  and  some  minor  posts. 
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Dan iBR  BnTLSMKirre.— €kri«fiaRtevy  QuOe,  near  Accfm,  and  Ningpa,  near  tiM  E. « 
of  the  Gold  CoaiL 

Amsiucaiv  SsTTLKMEifT.— ItVrJd,  a  unaJl  colony  fonnded  hi  1881,  at  tfaemoath  ol 
sundo,  between  Sierra  IxKino  and  <'apo  PalmuH.  &■  an  asylum  for  liberated  nflKroM> 

lievidet  the  intercoune  at  the<«  lettlcments.  there  n  a  conriderable  floatinff  tnfie  \. 
which  trade  aloiifr  the  coast,  or  enter  M>ue  of  the  lazse  rirert,  when  tlitir  caiVMi  Mt 
for  produce.  Tliio  trade,  which  is  of  cuune  the  only  kind  carried  on  in  tlie  (hUf  of  Gi 
twecn  the  Cold  I'uist  and  Angola,  a  tract  whov  there  are  no  European  •ettlcmeott,  a 
includes  the  fcrtilv  and  populous  countries  watered  by  the  embouchures  of  the  Qoorm  i 
Inrcrc  rivvra.  aiipear^  to  bo  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  conducted  at  tbeBoropean  settka 
great  staple  is  iialm  oil.  Accorriint;  to  Moan  Laird  and  Oidfldd,  *'  the  beat  nod 
traclc  are  muskets,  powder,  red  b«nds,  white  haft,  common  scarlet  ctoth,  blue  beacb,  I 
roiiialn,  coarse  stuff  iiats,  pipes,  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  looking-glasses.  A  puncheon  of  ofl 
so  many  bars,  var}  iug  according  to  the  state  of  the  market ;  a  gun  is  dx  ban ;  a  bead  ol 
two  bars :  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Cowries  are  taken  at  Eboe,  and  all  up  the  coimli; 
traffic,  howevur,  is  subject  tn  frequent  interruptions  from  the  slare- trade.  **  In  the  Bon 
bar,  and  Cameroon  rivers,  there  are  always  British  ships  loading  with  pahn  oD  and  olbi 
produce :  their  commanders  and  crews  making  every  exertion  to  complete  their  carsMi 
natives  actively  engaged  in  collecting  produce :  **-— "  A  slave-tiadcr  arrivea  in  the  riffV ; 
with  the  Briti^  vvMels  is  instantly  stopped ;  the  canoea  of  tlie  natirea  are  armed  and  tqa 
a  marauding  expedition  to  procure  the  slaves ;  and  until  these  ilavet  are  procored,  no  I 
trade  is  pursued."— (lu/ni  and  (H<\fitld't  Africa^  vol.  IL  p.  35?.) 

The  cxiivrts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  tli 
1831,  18,15,  and  184(>.  amounted  respectively  to  £234.768,  £M3.540,  and  £A»Ami 
mainly  consiMing  of  cottons,  ,£261,897  •  arms  and  ammunition,  £104,934  ;  iron,  £1MI 
ware  and  cutlery.  i.'14,(iOi):  brass  and  copper  goods,  £13,167:  apparel,  £8873 ;  nit,  £l 
sides  small  qwintitics  of  woollens,  soap,  and  candles,  bats,  slllcs,  Kiaas,  earthenwarv,  te 
same  year  (1840).  there  wer«  also  sent  from  Britain  1.648,874  Iba.  tobacco,  bendciln 
goods,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products.    The  chief  Imports  into  Britain  («xi 

?old,  which  is  not  entered  in  the  customs  accounts)  in  1840,  conusted  id  315,438  e«ta  ] 
2,541  loads  tcatc ;  1IK13  cwts.  ivory ;  3773  cwts.  bees'  wax  ;  SS39  cwta.  hides ;  ASfiH  lb 
41),5:iQ  lbs.  pcppt-r ;  and  H98  cwts.  ginger. 

Account*  an.'  ki'pt  at  the  European  settlements  in  the  national  dcnominatioai  of  moo 
dollars,  which,  with  coitTics,  form  the  principal  currency  along  the  coast. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  or  SALTPETRE  (Fr.  Nitre,  Ger.  Stdpa 
Niiro.  Sp.  &  Por.  Xitro,  SalUre.  Rus.  Senitra.  Per.  Shorak,  HIndL 
a  salt  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.    It  crystallizes  in  fi^neral  in  ■ 

Frisms,  with  striated  surfaces,  yery  Drittle,  has  a  saline  cooling;  taste.  Spi  g 
t  nnder^oes  no  alteration  in  the  air,  though  it  attracts  moisture  in  a  sa 
atmosphere.  On  being  exposed  to  heat  it  fuses,  and  in  this  state  it  is  bm 
moulded  into  little  cakes  or  balls,  and  called  sai  prunella.  Saltpetre  is  i 
making  >;unIlu^vde^,  signal-lights,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  also  for  pre 
meat.  1 1  is  besides  employed  in  metallurgv,  (U'emg,  and  in  medicine.  The 
of  this  country  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  Bengal,  where  it  existf 
soil,  and  from  which  the  rough  nitre  or  crude  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obta 
lixiviation,  cry.^tallization,  and  evaporation  :  in  this  state  it  generally  oc 
brownish  broken  crystals,  more  or  less  deliquescent.  It  is  shipped  than  ( 
in  bags,  each  containing  1G4  lbs.  ;  and  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  si 
abolition  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  I'Vom  200,000  to  *2()0,CX)0  cwts.  are  ] 
nually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Baltj)etre  is  produced  artificially  on  what  are  called  nitre  beds. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  or  CUBIC  NITRE  (Fr.  NUrate  de  soude,  Gt 
felitalji€ter\  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  similar  to  saltpetre  in 
perties,  ditieriug  chiefly  in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more  soluble  in  cole 
more  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  crystallizi 
rhomboid  form.  This  salt  is  fonnd  in  immense  quantities  in  depoi»its  b 
America,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca  in  Pern, 
the  frontiers  of  Chili,  where  it  is  fonnd  sometimes  efflorescent,  sometimes 
lized,  but  oftener  confusedly  mixed  with  clay  and  sand.  Of  late  years  it  I 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country,  where  it  is  highly  e 
as  a  manure  for  pastures,  and  indeed  for  almost  all  sorts  of  agricultunu  ] 
except  that  grown  upon  heayy  wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  | 
for  which  nitrate  of  potash  is  used,  though,  being  more  deliquescent  than  tha 


colourless  ;  and  when  most  concentrated  it  has  a  sp.  ^.  of  1*5,  i 
contains  '2.5  per  cent,  of  water.    It  is  eminently  corrosive,  and  its 


iu  whicn 
taste  is  i 
acrid.  ^  In  commerce  it  is  sometimes  called  aquafortisy  and  generally  occ 
yellowish  colour,  owing  to  its  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution  ;  bedde 
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it  !■  often  Id^y  dflnted.  and  contaminated  with  ralphoric  and  mnriatio  acids, 
aa  alao  with  alkaline  snlpoates  and  muriates.  Nitric  acid  is  osed  in  larce  quanti- 
tiea.  It  is  employed  in  a  great  Tariety  of  chemical  processes  ;  in  metallargy  and 
allying;  for  atoning  on  iron  and  copper ;  in  dyeing ;  and  in  medicine. 

NOBkW A Y,  the  western  section  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends  fh>m 
bL  58*  to  71"  N.,  and  from  long.  5"  to  31**  £.  Area,  134,309  sq.  miles.  Popnla- 
tkwL  1»194;827.  it  was  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  nntil  1814^  when, 
hf  tko  oonrontion  of  Kiel,  it  was  nuited  with  Sweden  ;  retaining,  however,  its  own 
MlucaoulatiTO  hody^  or  Storthing.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  viceroy  and 
aooaeil  at  GhrisUama. 


:  Mpeet  of  Norwiqr  la  bleak,  rtigved,  and  steriL  The  sborea  are  iron-l»ound»  and  on 
Hoed  by  numerotis  imall  Islands,  and  indented  by  bayi  (/Jards).  The  interior  if  mostly 
!  vlth  a  rodcy  nuus  of  moontalni,  or  lofty  pUteaux  (ndds) ;  and  only  about  100th  part  of 
is  nppoeed  to  be  nroductive,  though  the  climate  is  less  rigorous  tnan  that  of  Sweden, 
f  on  nio  coast,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  The  lowest  tracts,  and  those 
cnhivatkm  b  dilelly  limited,  occur  around  Christutnia  Fiord  and  the  adjoining  shores 
^ir-iaek.  or  to  the  &  and  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Drontheim.  In  other  pvts  it  is  confined  to 
vall^  1^  whldi  the  mountain-masses  are  indented.  The  land  is  mostly  the  property 
rnn,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  mde  state :  the  principal  crop  is  rye,  next  oats,  flax,  and 
yfhifow ;  bat  the  grain  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  manufactures  are  almost 
trtwQy  dooMrtle ;  and  the  internal  trade  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  and 
I  daisetlve  means  of  oommunication.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  their  course  is  impetuous, 
I,  and  onflt  Ibr  navigation ;  thoiwh  some  are  in  part  lued  to  float  down  timber  from  the 
I,  whidi,  with  the  flsbings  and  names,  constitute  as  yet  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
I  prindpal  timber  is  pine ;  the  most  extensive  forests  are  those  covering  Uie  eastern  declivity 
floollieni  range,  called  the  Norrska  FleUen,  and  the  hiUy  country  eastwards ;  the  produce 
■f  whMl  tomoslly  snipped  fh>m  Drammen,  Langesund,  Christiania,  Christiansand,  Frederickstadt, 
Aaderldohald,  and  other  southern  ports;  being  previously,  however,  cut  into  balks,  beams, 
and  deals,— an  operation  which  affords  employment  to  numerous  saw-mills.  In 


.    ,  1835,  the  quantity 

185,772 lasts ;  whereof  64 .039 were  sent  to  Holhmd;  62,737 to  France;  65,905  to 
11m  United  Kingdom ;  and  38,176  to  Denmartc  Before  1810  the  exports  to  Britain  were  mueh 
Infer,  but  in  t&st  year  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  Baltic  timber  above  Canadian,  which  led  to 
fbasnlMtitatlon  of  the  latter,  though  much  inferior.  The  Ute  modification  of  the  timber-duty, 
9&t,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1848),  will  perhaps  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  improve  the  means 
iveyanee  between  the  forests  and  the  ports,  and  thus  lead  in  time  to  increased  shipments. 


mUnf  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  along  the  western  coast.    The  principal  station  b  the 

Vbdmk  uieB,  espedaUy  Bast  Vagoe ;  but  the  produce  is  exported  from  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chris- 

,  and  other  western  ports  on  the  mainland.    In  1835,  the  shipments  consisted  of  89,733,313 

I  eod,  ae.,  and  16.074,141  lbs.  lubflsh,  sent  chiefly  to  the  S.  of  Europe ;  470,718  barrels 

mostly  to  the  Baltic  states ;  749,308  lobsters,  to  London ;  4,887,524  poU  train  oil,  to 

Prosna,  Hamburg,  &c. ;  besides  salmon,  anchovies,  and  other  fish. 

oeenrs  in  Immense  toyers  in  the  £.  declivity  of  the  Norska  Fiellen,  in  the  province  of 

tansand ;  and  In  1835,  3,440,170  lbs.  were  shipped  in  bars,  besides  330,083  lbs.  in  pig,  mostly 

to  Dennark,  from  Oesteriisflser,  limgesund,  and  Christiania.    Copper  abounds  in  the  I>ovrcfieId 

S\,  at  Roiaas,  Medal,  and  Selby ;  and  in  1835, 8.460,000  lbs.  ore  were  exported  at  Hammerfest, 
y  to  Britain ;  besides  759,384  lbs.  refined  metal  at  Drontheim,  to  the  Nethwlands  and  Altona. 
It.  found  In  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  is  mostly  shipped  at  Drammen,  in  the 
tem  Of  SDoalta ;  888,477  lbs.  bemg  exported  in  1835,  chiefly  to  Holland  and  England.  Silver  is 
woriced  at  KoiWBberg.  Berides  which,  lead,  linc,  marble,  and  slate,  are  found  in  various  places, 
ttasagh  as  yet  they  scarcely  form  articles  of  exportation. 

The  only  other  articles  of  export  deserving  of  notice  are  bark,  bones,  and  horns ;  skins,  especially 
ttose  of  the  rein-deer,  the  hunting  of  which  is  a  leading  occupation  in  the  northern  districts ;  oif- 
•yn,  ioatlMn,  and  grindstones. 
TIm  iinports  oonslsl  principally  of  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  provisions  from  Denmaric ;  colonial 
tfrom  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Britain ;  the  last  likewise  furnishing  earthenware  and  other 
wine,  brandy,  frait,  and  dressed  leather  from  France ;  cheese,  iron  pots,  hoops. 


fln,  and  rape  and  Unseed  oil  from  Holland ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  sailcloth  from  Russia.  In  1835, 
ffea  illippfng  entered  Inwards  fh>m  foreign  countries  amounted  to  6599  vessels,  834,989  lasts ; 
vtMNot  torn  Holland,  55,351  huts ;  Britain,  49,634  kists :  France.  47.874  lasts ;  Denmark, 
•6  lasts :  the  chief  ports  of  entry  were,— Drammen,  38,876  lasts ;  Bergen ,  82,764  lasts ;  Lange- 
I,  I9,80iriasts ;  ana  Christiania,  19,645  kwts.  ^^ 

bo  shipping  of  Norway  b  slowly  on  the  hicrease :  In  1835,  there  bdonged  to  It  8878  venels,  of 
nMB  kMKS,  navigated  by  1 1 ,879  men.  Much  of  it  is  employed  hi  the  carrving  trade  of  other  ooun- 
fnss  s  wlifle  of  the  diipping  entering  iirom  foreign  ports,  more  than  two-tlurds  is  under  the  national 


IH.  On  (he  Skoffgr  Jtodi;,— Christiania,  the  capital,  fai  lat.  59*>  54'  N.,  long.  lO"  45'  E., 

juely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  flord,  uniting  with  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the 

Raoit,  pop.  83,181.    Drammen,  a  long  straggling  town,  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Christiania,  pop. 

Is  the  prinelpal  seat  of  the  timber-trade.    The  chief  others  are  Langesund,  Frederickstadt, 

iridahald,  Laurwig,  Kragercee,  Oesteriisceer,  Arendal,  and  Christiansand. 

,  Ois  tte  Weti  Goittft,— Bergen  is  a  strongly  forttfled  town  in  a  bay,  with  a  commodious  har- 

V  tbOQgfa  of  dangerous  access ;  Ut.  60**  84'  N.,  long.  5<*  18^  E. ;  pop.  88,339.    Drontheim  or 

flaslm,  the  andent  residence  of  the  Norwegian  Ungs,  lies  on  a  large  fiord,  in  lat.  63<*  86"  N., 

la*  Sr  B. ;  pop.  18,70a    The  chief  others  are  Christiansand,  Btavanger,  and  Flekkefiord. 

MBAaimss,  Moicby,  &e. 
JfMfvrcr  and  Wets^,  generally  same  as  I     Jfomy.— Aeoonntsarekepttaspeeles-dollars, 

I  divkled  Into  ft  Biarks  or  orts,  each  of  84  skUUngs. 
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NOT 


m6ek»4olbnoiiytllow;aa<  i 
dwlan  on  greeo  piMPV- 

Then  are  no  cowooiiii;  aad  aHAaoA  ihm 
Aoiian,  And  half  dollan.  are  In  ctaodmoa.  TtC 
foranMimsaboftttlriDllli^  (M),  ttevdot 
erf  the  lowest  bank  note,  paper  maaef  it  la  int- 
raliiie.  The Mkiltemjrmt,ortamll maoej^eaia^m 
of  iflrer  pieeea  of  4  and  S  ■kilHmi,  and  eqi|wr 
coins  of  I  and  9  ■kiUhy  Yalue. 

Eichangei  with  tonigu  eoimtriei  an  oMaBj 
offected  in  banco,  through  the  nadtaBef  EiB> 
Buao. 


ThciUver  ipedea^Uar  =  8  Danidi  ilpbank  dol- 
Un  =  4i.  M.  Bterllnir ;  biit  money  iireckimed  in 
Um  paper  of  tho  Ilaiuc  of  Norwaj.  In  1831,  tha 
Btorthlng  ftI^d  115  and  Ho  paper  dollan  aa  the 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  at  wliidi  the  bank 
could  |iay  liifMluIIan  iniilver ;  making  the  valuoof 
tlic  Imnk  tiiilhir  ulMHit  4s.  This  bank,  cituiblished 
in  IHK),  liM  it!>  ))riiici|ml  ufliecat  Druntheim.  with 
branclK'sat  ClirisciaiiiH.  lierRcn.and  Christian- 
sand.  Tlitf  iiiXLti  fur  :iA  skill infr*,  60  sluUinns, 
and  1  RiHx.>it»-fliilliir.  are  printed  on  white  pa|ier ; 
tlioae  fur  !i  hiM.H:io»-doUani  on  blue ;  those  fur  lU 

NOTICE,  iu  the  law  of  bills  of  exchao^  and  pTomlswry  notes.  A  bolder  of  & 
bill  is  bound  to  give  uoticc  of  non-acccptauce  or  non-payment,  to  any  pvty  other 
than  the  acceptor  or  maker,  on  whom  no  means  to  claim  for  reeonrse.  Want  oC 
nutico  of  non-acceptance,  however,  is  no  bar  to  the  claim  of  an  oneroofl  indonee, 
who  han  taken  the  bill  before  it  becomes  due,  and  without  marks  of  duhonoor. 
If  a  conditiiinal  acceptance  is  tiiken,  uotico  must  be  given,  otherwise  the  paitiet 
may  be  relensc>d.  Notice  is  required,  that  the  drawer  and  indorsen  may  tike 
measurett,  through  their  transactions  with  the  drawee  or  otherwise,  to  senire  thor 
remedy  in  the  case  of  being  compelled  to  take  up  the  bilL  It  is  s  presomptioo  tf 
law  that  damage  is  occasioned  vvhcro  notice  is  omitted  ;  and  pro(^  to  the  contnij 
will  u(}t  be  n^ccived.  If  the  bill  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  drawer,  and  tki 
drawee  has  no  efTects  of  his,  and  is  not  otherwise  under  any  obligalion  to  aeoni 
or  pay,  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour,  llut  the  nature  of  IM 
bill,  as  between  tho  original  parties,  will  not  affect  the  ri^t  of  an  indoner  who 
has  been  an  onerous  holder,  to  notice.  If  the  drawee  has  had  any  efibcts  of  thi 
drawer  in  his  hands,  **  it  would  be  dangerous  and  inconvenient,  merely  on  aceoont 
of  the  shifting  of  a  balance,  to  hold  notice  not  to  be  necessary"  (Cili^,  32Bv 
It  is  no  excu>e  for  want  of  notice,  where  there  are  effects,  thai  the  drawee  hu 
explained  to  tho  drawer  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  proviae  for  the  bilL  Notiei 
from  any  part^*  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  every  other  party,  between  the  penoo  who 
gives  it  and  him  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  notice  must  hear  that  the  ht^der  is* 
tends  to  claim  recourse,  and  so  information  of  dishonour,  casually  obtahicd,  or 
communicated  by  a  tliird  party,  will  not  suffice  ;  but  a  hinder  who  sends  notice  to 
his  immediate  indorser,  may  profit  by  its  being  conveyed  to  the  drawer  if  without 
delay,  either  directly  from  tliat  indorser,  or  from  him  thron^h  another  indoTRr. 
It  is  pruilent  on  the  part  of  each  party  who  intends  to  claim  recourse  to  send 
uotico  to  every  party  against  whom  he  thinks  he  may  have  any  occasion  to  exe^ 
ciso  the  right  of  recourse.    In  the  case  of  a  foreign  Dill,  when  the  notice  is  to  ft 

rarty  abroad,  information  should  be  conveyed  of  protest  havin|^  been  taken. 
Pkotest.J 

There  is  no  particular  form  for  notice  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  both  the  dithonoar 
and  the  intention  to  claim  in  recourse  bo  distinctly  stated.  Notice  should  be  sent 
without  delay  ;  it  may  be  sent  immediately  on  acceptance  or  payment  being  absohite- 
ly  refused,  us  such  refusal  is  dishonour,  though  retracted.  \Vhere  parties  reside  in 
the  same  place,  notice  of  non-payment  should  be  given  on  the  expiration  <^  the 
day  following  the  refusal;  whore' they  reside  in  different  places,  it  should  be  posted 
on  such  day  following.  **  It  is  settled  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  give  or  forward 
notice  of  the  non-pay inent  on  the  kutne  day  when  a  bill  or  note  falls  due  "  (dttfy, 
4H'J).    The  same  rule  applies  to  non-acceptance  of  inland  bills  ;  *^  but  it  is  now 


fur  the  place  to  which  he  is  to  send.  Therefore,  where  the  notice  is  to  be  sent  b^ 
the  post,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it  be  sent  by  tho  }>o8t  of  the  following  day,  or  if 
there  bo  no  po:<t  on  tho  following  day,  on  tho  day  after"  iBayley^  270).  Sunday 
is  not  counted  a  day  in  notices  ;  and  tno  person  who  receives  one  on  that  day  is  in 
tho  Eiame  situation  a»  if  ho  received  it  on  Monday.  Davs  set  apart  by  the  religion 
of  the  individual  to  be  kept  holy,  seem  generally  to  be  ueld  equivalent  to  Sunday. 


Christmas-day,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  notice  until  tne  day  after  such  Good 
Friday  or  C'hri^ftmas-day  ;  and  when  Christmat<  occurs  on  Monday,  notice  of  a  bill. 


I 
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•  on  Sfttnrday.  need  not  be  giyen  till  Tuesday.  By  §  2  the  same  roles  are  made 
i>le  to  days  of  fasting  appointed  bv  royal  proclamation.  These  provisions 
extend  to  Scotland.  In  England,  by  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9,  §  5,  to  obtain  remedy 
md  bills  for  oositf  datnages,  and  %ntere$t,Vk  protest  must  be  taken  and  notice 
h  within  fourteen  days.  In  extending  a  similar  provision  to  Scotland,  by 
w  III.  e.  72,  §  41  f  the  terms  nscd  wore  of  such  a  general  nature,  that  the 
decided  that  notice  of  dishonour  on  inland  bills  may  be  sent  at  any  time 
fourteen  da^rs,  to  preserve  recourse.  Bills  between  Scotland  and  England 
\  eoDsidered  inlana  bills  in  as  far  as  respects  this  act.  It  seems  not  to  be 
1  whether  the  notice  ought  to  be  received,  or  must  only  be  despatched 
fborteen  days.— C6«/r«  (^m.,  L  419.) 
to  give  immediate  notice  may  be  excused  by  the  circumstances.  The  ab- 
the  drawer  from  his  usual  place  of  business  and  residence,  and  the  sudden 
of  the  holder,  may  constitute  an  excuse  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  holder,  in 
uenee  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relative,  is  no  excuse.  A  holder  can 
» called  upon  to  use  due  diligence  to  discover  the  party,  and  if  there  is  any 
Dent,  notice,  vrithout  undue  delay  after  discovery  has  been  made,  suffices. 
ire  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  notice  reaching  the  proper  person.  If 
Ider  knows  the  particular  address  of  the  drawer  in  a  large  town,  where  a 
«not  likely  to  reach  him  vrithout  that  address,  it  should  oe  pven  in  fiill ; 
the  address  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  the  party  is  distinguishable  by  his 
lame  and  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  notice  addressed  in  such  form  vrill 
If  the  party  is  a  bankrupt  in  Elngland  or  sequestrated  in  Scotland,  the 
must  be  given  to  his  assignee  or  trustee.  Notice  to  a  company  through  one 
partners  suffices.  When  a  bill  has  been  dravm  by  a  firm  upon  one  of  the 
re,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  firm.  If  the  holder 
me,  and  send  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  drawer,  he  vnll  not  require  to 
oond  notice  on  expiry  of  the  time  vrithout  payment.  An  agent  employed  to 
t  a  bill  is  responsiole  to  his  emplo^rer  for  neglect  of  notice.  Notice  may  be 
I  received  by  the  party  entitled  to  it.  Payment  of  a  part,  promise  to  pay  or 
paid,  a  promise  **  to  set  the  matter  to  rights,"  &c.  have  been  held  to  amount 
liver.  If  a  person  has  made  a  promise  to  pay,  without  having  had  notice, 
»w  held  as  a  waiver  of  that  notice,  though  he  made  the  promise  in  ignorance 
nf^  to  found  on  want  of  notice,  provided  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  case.  In 
Mory  notes,  the  only  parties  to  receive  notice  are  indorsers. — (Bayley  on  //., 
S.    ChUtyon  B.,  9th  edition,  327-343, 433-506.) 

^Jl  SCOTIA,  a  province  oi  British  America,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  of 
]mx  shape,  connected  vrith  New  Brunswick  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Chig- 
and  lying  between  lat.  43*"  20"  and  46''  N.,  and  long.  6rand  66*"  20' W. 
15,61/  sq.  miles.  Population,  in  1838, 154,991,  mostly  of  British  origin,  but 
ing  likewise  a  number  of  settlers  of  >  rench  descent,  called  Acadians,  some 
Sy  and  a  few  aborigines.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-gov- 
a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
nembers,  elected  by  40s.  freeholders. 

iqMct  of  the  shores  b  bleak,  and  in  many  ports  mjrged.  The  surface  of  the  faiterlor  con- 
•tfyof  bold  undulations,  but  there  is  no  considerable  elevation,  the  highest  land  (ArdoLse 
ar  Windsor)  being  only  810  feet  above  the  sea.  A  considerable  portion  is  occupied  by 
fend  the  soil  b  not  generally  fertile,  though  there  are  some  rich  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bd  at  the  heads  of  the  ba}**.  The  finest  districts  are  AnnapoUs  and  the  other  counties 
m  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  most  productive  and  best  settled  portion  being  the  country 
iffidf  the  Minas  Basin ;  but  the  most  important  part  b  the  district  of  Halifax,  the  capital 
MDoaite  side,  which  communicates  with  the  preceding  by  a  canal  and  the  river  Shubena- 
Tne  cUmate  is  mild  and  nlubrious ;  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  objects  of  cul- 
I ;  wheat  b  abo  raised  in  choice  situations,  though  not  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  con- 
Mi  ;  and  there  are  numerous  orchards ;  but  gracing  b  the  chief  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
aiid  for  which,  indeed,  the  province  b  best  adapted  from  its  hUIy  surface  and  copious  irri- 
A  large  portion  of  the  country,  however,  b  still  covered  with  forests,  which,  under  the 
■of  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  the  mother-country  in  &vour  of  c<^onial  produce, 
gre^  ■>  In  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  to  the  industrv  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  in- 
ii  beiiig  dbected  to  the  timber-trade.  The  wood  b  shipped  mostly  in  the  form  of  deab, 
,  boardSf  planks,  shingles,  and  staves,  to  convert  it  into  which  affords  employment,  as  in 
ff  provinces,  to  numerous  saw-milla.  The  cod-iishery  is  also  prusecoted  extensively  by 
onm.  Another  important  branch  of  industry  b  that  of  minhig.  Coal  and  iron  are 
ttt»  and  the  former  b  pretty  extensively  worked  at  Pictou.  Gypsum  abounds  in  the  western 
»;  and  the  **  Nova  Scotia  blue  grits,"  or  grindstones,  are  celebrated  all  over  America. 
itiiat1(ni  of  the  province  is  advantageous,  and  iu  trade  b  steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
.  In  1834  and  1827  amounted  respectively  to  £4(14,647  and  £478,461.  The  Utter  was  made 
lb*  £181,961,  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embracing  likewise  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
«d,  and  herrings ;  wood  and  lumber,  £143,736 ;  coab,  31.478  tons,  vaUie  £86,894 ;  train 
pdhmSf  £90,977;  gypsum  manure,  82,396  tons,  £6738;  grindstones,  £19,066:  the 
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other  articles  eonsltkbigoroBttle,  Mal-tldiu.fiu«,  beefaad  pork,  aiidrtibipiiNBtBof  lnvleilDR)dae& 
They  are  sent  mostly  to  the  West  Indies,  United  States,  ami  Britain.  The  importt  in  104  soi 
1837  amounted  respectively  to  jL7<^«917  and  £79(1,765 ;  mainW  eompoaad  of  wbeat  lod  flour  tnm 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  British  manubetares,  and  West  IndSa  prodnee.  Tbe  pn  " 
valuations,  it  has  to  be  observed,  do  not  indnde  the  trade  with  Cba  adtoteiBff  alalsB  it 
America.  About  4(NiO  vessels,  havhag  a  tonnage  of  S90,0U0,  aniTe  annnaljy ;  and  ttNce  aft  i 
100.000  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  province. 

PorU.—UsdiUx,  the  chiefport  and  capital.  Is  situated  on  the  S.E.  aide.  In  lat.  44*  V  K.andlsof. 
63°  37'  W. ;  pop.  20,000.  Being  directly  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and  its  naTtgatkm  seueeiyfvvr 
interrupted  by  ice,  it  is  our  chia  naval  station  in  N.  America,  and  aflbrds  sccore  ■echetiai  far 


1000  ships.    It  is  entered  by  a  creek  16  miles  long,  which  tennlnatei  in  a  sheet  of  water  calkiBe*- 
f urd  Basin ,  and  b  every  where  strongly  fortified.    Pictou,  the  port  next  in  eeneeqoeno 
on  the  N.  coast ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber  and  ooaL    Berth  are  free 


Krts.  The  other  places  frequented  by  shipping  are  Yarmouth,  JAretpool,  Lonenbarg,  WladMr, 
jraborough,  Cumberiand,  Bhelbume,  and  Digby. 

Money t  Duties^  4€.— Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  tad  pence  flleifiBg;  iatlMaBi 
denominations  in  a  nominal  currency  explained  in  the  artide  Caivaoa  ;  m  in  doUsrs  sml  eeeta 
The  circulating  medium  is  composed  piutly  of  British  and  American  coins,  and  partly  of  aotei 
issued  by  the  Treasury,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  America  and  several  kxnl  oba 
The  provincial  revenue  (exclusive  of  local  assessments)  amounts  annually  to  about  £80,000,  ds- 
rived  prindpally  from  ezdse  and  custoihs :  both  are  moderate,— the  general  rate  of  kmftK%  doljr 
on  British  manufactures  being  S|  per  cent.  The  crown  datiea,  levied  only  on  fdn%B  feeds,  ife 
expUined  in  the  artide  Colony. 

Capb  Brkton  Ibland,  a  dependency  of  Nova  Sootla,  Is  separated  tmok  It  oo  fhe  K.B.  eoiit  ly 
the  Gut  of  Canseau.  Area  3000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  3o,00a  It  b  penetrated  by  a  medttcnaaeaa  les, 
called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divi<tes  it  nearly  into  two  parts.  The'settleBMOta  an  eoaAaed  te  At 
shores.  In  1837,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was  £41,337,  and  of  tbe  importi  £JSn.  The  iHd 
ports  are  Arichat,  on  tbe  islet  of  Madame,  on  the  8.  side,  from  whenee  tiMre  ara  exports  of  ^ 
and  pickled  flsh ;  and  Sydney,  the  capital,  on  the  N.E.,  whldi  carries  on  a  oonaideiaUe  tr^i  is 
coals,  mines  of  which  exist  in  the  ndghbourhood,  as  vrell  as  at  Bridgmoit.  AU  tke  aftMS  k 
Cape  Breton  Island,  with  those  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  let  to  the  flnnrnil  Minint  ilsBOclatlna 

NUTMEG  (Dq.  Muakaatnooten.    Fr.  Nout  mtucmies,    Ger.  MtukuUmmm^ 

a  spice  yielded  by  the  fhiit  of  a  tree  {Myriatica  mosehata)  indii^oiifl  to  the  Me- 

Incoa  Islands,  which  beeins  to  bear  when  10  years  old,  and  jroes  on  UBpfOTini^  duiig 

the  space  of  a  century.  The  fhiit,  which  is  singularly  beant  wL  is  pear-afaaped,  aM 

the  sue  of  an  apricot.    As  it  ripens,  the  rind,  which  is  nearlj  luiJf  an  indi  tidck, 

and  of  a  whitish  colour,  opens  and  displays  the  natmeg  in  its  Uaek  and 

shell,  encircled  by  a  net-work  of  scarlet  Macs.     It  is  gathered  tlneo 


a-year.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  the  mace  is  first  stripped  off,  and  tiie  mta^t 
after  being  oried,  is  depriyed  of  its  shell,  and  soaked  in  sea-water  and  Baa,  m 
order  to  preserve  it  from  insect-s,  and,  hj  closing  its  pores,  to  prerent  its  stnsm 
from  evaporating.  Three  sorts  are  distinguish^ ;  namely,  the  male  or  bama, w 
roval,  and  the  queen.  The  last,  which  are  small  and  round,  are  preferred  to  tbe 
others,  which  are  large  and  oval.  Nutmegs  are  solid,  unctuous  to  the  M,  of  i 
^rray-brown  colour,  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outside,  and  within  yellow,  ivnt- 
gated  with  brown  undulating  lines ;  odour  fragrant  and  balsamic ;  taste  wan 
and  aromatic.  They  should  ^  rejected  when  worm-eaten,  light  (from  the  oil  heng 
expressed),  musty,  or  yariegated  with  black  lines.  The  active  part,  howercr,  is 
confined  to  the  dark-coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to  be  worm-eaten.  Ihyl^ 
forms  the  best  kind  of  package  for  this  spice. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  spices  of  the  Mohwcu; 
and  by  their  avaricious  policy,  the  cultiyation  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  confined  to  B»* 
da-Neira,  Way.  Run,  and  Gounonc.  In  all  the  others  it  has  been  caiefoOy  extir- 
pated, because,  being  at  a  distance  m>m  the  seat  of  goyemment,tbey  were  sopMicd 
to  afford  better  opportunities  for  smuggling.  The  tree  has  been  introdoeed  iste 
Sumatra,  Mauritius,  and  other  parts  oithe  East :  attempts  hare  iJso  beenaade  te 
introduce  it  into  Cayenne  and  Trinidad ;  but  tne  greater  expense  attfln*'!*^  to 
cultivation  in  these  places  has  hitherto  prevented  any  redacticMH  oi  the  moDopaly 
prices  charged  by  the  Dutch.  About  120,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  oso- 
sumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg. — This  spice  contains  a  fixed  or  solid  oil,  and  a  Tolatile  oil; 
both  of  which  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  yam* 
ties  :  the  English,  which  is  the  best,  occurs  in  pieces  of  about }  lb.  in  weight,  «np- 
ped  in  leaves  of  the  banana  ;  it  has  a  uniform  reddish  yellow  eoloar  inside :  sm 
the  Dutch,  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped  in  leayes  or  paper,  and  of  a  lii^iter  eoloir. 
All  kinds  are  frequently  aaulterated. 

NUTRIA,  OR  NEUTRIA,  an  aquatic  rodent  little  quadruped  iM* 


coypiu).  inhabiting  S.  America,  especially  Chili,  Buenos  AyrM,  and 
it  IS  yaJued  on  account  of  its  fur,  whicn^  like  that  of  the  bearer,  is  of  two 
kinds,— the  long  ruddy  hair,  and  the  browmsh  ash-coloured  fVir  at  its  base.   The 
latter  is  now  largely  used  in  the  hat  mannfi^ture ;  and  about  Tadfl^fi  ildBf  an 
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tat  tldfl  piurpoM  aamiftUy  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  States  of 
Ls  Plata. 

MUT&  HAZEL  (Fr.JVbn«lln,Joe/lm«f.  It  Naecinoie,Avelane.  Sp,AveUaruu), 
wodnoM  by  diffinent  spedet  of  eor^U  or  haxel-trees  [Filbebt].  They  are  common 
m  thii  oomtrr,  but  tbe  best  aie  broni^t  from  the  S.  of  Eorope,  principally  Spain. 
About  150,000  onshels  are  annually  imported. 

NUX  VOMICA,  the  fruit  of  the  Striehnot  nu*  vomica^  a  tree  indigenous  to  Ma- 
Ubar«  CoromandeL  and  Ceylon.  When  ripe,  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  is 
—tared  with  a  shell  of  an  orange  colour,  ana  contains  a  pulp  in  which  from  three 
io  fira  seeds  are  immersed.  These  seeds  are  round,  flattish,  and  a^out.  |  inch  in 
iDaineter,  baTO  a  weak  nauseous  balsamic  smell,  an  intense  bitter  taste,  and  contain  a 
Timlent  poison.  They  are  used  in  medicine,  and  haye,  it  is  said,  been  employed  in 
btewing  porter,  thougn  their  use  for  the  latter  purpose  is  prohibited  by  statute. 

0. 

OAK  (Fr.  Chine.  Ger.  Eiehe*  It.  Querela.  For.  &  Sp.  Roble),  a  genus  of  trees 
iijHirrui)  embracing  about  150  SMcies,  two  of  which,  common  in  our  forests,  excel 
•U  the  oAers  in  the  producti<m  of  timber.  The  common  British  oak  (Q.  pedunculaia). 
*  the  iSrtlier  of  ships.**  that  which  chiefly  abounds  in  our  island  and  the  N.  of 
Bnrope,  is  distinguisned  by  haTing  the  acorns  on  footstalks :  the  sessile-cupped 
«ak  (Q.  Sesti^lora)  bears  the  acorns  without  footstalks,  but  has  the  leaf-stalks 
looger  than  the  other ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  W.  of  England,  N.  Wales,  and  the 
&  of  Enxope.  The  best  oak  is  said  to  be  that  which  grows  in  cold  or  eleyated  sitna- 
tiona  (if  not  stunted),  on  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  is  tne  longest  in  arriying  at  matu- 
rity. The  eommon  spedes  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  sessile-cupped,  and  is 
•ranBonly  preforred  to  it ;  but  there  is  great  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
ttilly  the  best ;  much  seems  to  depend  on  the  soil  and  health  of  the  indiyidual  tree. 

The  ^  uiweogeable  and  gnarled  oak,"  when  cut  down  at  a  proper  age  (about 
iO  jaan)  is  sufwrior  to  all  other  timber  in  point  of  strength,  durability,  and  gen- 
ml  apnlioation.  It  is  eminently  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  particularly  war- 
vmmIi,  nom  its  not  splintering  by  shot.  It  is  not  grown  in  this  country  sufficient 
te  ibe  oonsumption ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported,  especially  from  Prussia 
Hid  f>"*^<i-  The  unds  principally  used  in  the  Royal  Dock  Yards  are  Welsh, 
fiiiawif  and  Baltic,~the  last  bemg  the  most  esteemed  of  the  foreign  kinds :  the 
Adriatoo,  formerly  much  used,  has  turned  out  ill.  In  domestic  architecture  oak 
It  enly  used  in  tbe  largest  and  best  buildings ;  occasionally  for  the  principal  beams ; 
bat  itia  ehief  use  is  for  door  and  window  frames,  sills,  sleepers,  king-posts  of  roofs, 
traMJng  for  girders,  sashes,  gates  of  canal-locks,  sluices,  posts,  andpiles. 

Tlie  white  oak  (Q.  alba)  of  the  United  States  is  the  kind  cniefly  used  there  for 
ddpbnilding,  houses,  and  liquor-casks  ;  it  is  also  imported  into  Britain.  But  the 
iire  oak  (Q-  virent),  abundant  in  Texas,  is  the  best  American  species.  "  African 
Mk,"  sometimes  used  in  shipbuilding  in  this  country,  is  wood  of  a  different  genus. 

OAKUM,  old  ropes  pulled  loose  in  order  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ships. 

OATH.    [AFFiD4yiT.] 

OATS  (Dan.  Havre.  Du.  Haver.  Fr.  Avoine.  Gler.  Hafer,  It  Vena.  For. 
ilfMk  Rns.  Chves,  Sp.  Averuu  Sw.  Hajre\  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains 
ealtirated  in  Britain.  Of  the  common  species  iAvena  tativa)  there  are  seyeral 
Tirieties,  as  black,  gray,  dun  brown  or  red,  and  white.  The  two  first  being  the 
hanUert.  are  cultiyated  in  Hi({hland  districts  and  on  inferior  soils  in  Scotland  ; 
tat  in  England  the  black  oat  is  now  scarcely  known,  and  the  dun  or  red  oat  is 
■Mily  confined  to  the  moors  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire  ;  in  Ire- 
hady  the  black  oat  is  the  fayourite  kind  in  mountainous  districts.  The  white  oats, 
tiioiii^  leas  hardy  and  requiring  a  better  soil,  are  yet  earlier  and  hearier  than  the 
•thmrsL  and  are  generally  preferred,  especially  the  subyariety  called  the  potato  oat, 
maw  almost  the  only  kind  cultiyated  on  good  land  in  England,  the  Scottish  Low- 
iHBuliy  ud  Ireland.  The  seed-time  of  oats  is  March  and  April ;  four  to  six  bushels 
en  town  on  an  acre  ;  and  the  produce  yaries,  according  to  soil  and  preparation, 
from  about  30  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  They  weigh  from  35  to  45  lbs.  a-bushel ; 
yisidlni^  about  8  lbs.  meal  for  14  lbs.  com.  Drought  and  heat  are  unfayourable  to 
wte  gram,  rendering  it  husky  and  tasteless.  The  nutritiye  quality  of  oats  is  smaller 
in  m  giyen  weigiht  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  cerealia ;  but  tney  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  principally  applied ; 
thoBgh,  whan  gronndmto  meal,  they  are  also  largely  consumea  as  food  by  a  great 
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portion  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  the  N.  of  Engbnd,  and  Izdaad.    The  b«t 
oats  are  tluMe  of  Scotland  and  Friesland  in  HoUand.    [Goui.] 

OCHRE,  a  natire  earthy  mixtare  of  alominay  Bliea^  oxide  of  inm,  aad  ethff 
eabstanees,  foand  in  beds  in  Tarioos  places,  jnrtieiilanT  in  Rnffl^^*  at  Shotofsr 
Hill  near  Oxford,  and  in  ItaW.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  brown  ooloar,  but 
is  Bometimcs  reddened  by  calcination.  It  is  preparad  for  use  by  grinding  and 
olubriation  ;  and  is  cmpluyed  as  an  ingredient  in  painters'  eoloun,  and  in  the  pol- 
ishing of  metals  and  stones.    Nearly  5000  ewts.  are  annnally  imported. 

OIL,  a  substance  expressed  or  distilled  from  certain  TCjjgetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, the  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  inflammabihty,  inaolnbility  in  water, 
aud  (except  palm  oil  and  a  Tcry  few  others)  fluidity  in  moderate  temperatazes.  Oils 
are  cithvrjuced  or  voiatUe, 

FixRD  OiiA—VfgrtabU  ilxfd  oQt  are  nnallT  conUiiMd  in  the  nedt  of  ptaata;  tbooih  oHfv 
oil  i.<i  cxtriictod  from  the  pulp  which  Mirrounds  the  itone.  They  are  proeorta  by  bruisiBf  the  iMd, 
>  and  siikjectlng  the  pulpy  matter  to  preuure  in  hempen  ba^i,  a  irentle  heat  befnggcMrally  employ- 
ed at  the  name  time  to  render  the  oil  more  liquid.  They  are  oommonly  of  a  tWliAiA  inniiiinirw 
and  unctuous  feel,  and  diflTcr  from  volatile  oQi  in  leaviaf  a  grea«y  stain  od  papar  which  eamoK  be 
removed  by  heat  alone.  They  are  lometimee  eokmriea,  oeeaaiiinaUj  of  a  Ria»iiii  or  yeUovhh 
hue.  when  pure  Homltrmnsparent.  with  little  fmell,  and  a  mtldtaeta.  They  art  imohihlebialoobdl, 
and  their  opcdfic  gravity  varies  from  -90  to  "SB.  when  kept  for  nme  time  they  beeone  randd ; 
and.  whi>n  exposed  to  air,  gradually  increaae  in  conriiteoee.  till  at  laet  they  beeome  MiUd.  TImw 
which  rvtain  their  tramparency  after  they  have  become  eolid,— «■  llaeeed,  nut.  poppy,  and  haup 
let-d,— arc  called drifinp  oil*,-  while  otben  whidi  aaome  the  appearance  of  taih>w  or  wax.  «4 
bucfime  opaque,— A«  olive,  almond,  rape,  and  ben,— are  called  Jbi  oib.  The  ftvmer  an  nuHt^ 
used  for  paints,  vanilahen.  and  printers'  ink :  the  latter  are  eontanied  ae  food.  In  medicine,  Mnp- 
making,  and  other  branches ;  several  of  each  kind  befaig  likewise  eztenaiv^  employed  hi  the  aiti, 
and  in  the  lubrication  of  machinery. 

A  ninuMl  oils,  derived  fh)m  the  fiitty  matter  of  the  whale,  cod,  leal,  and  others,  are  nvy  anaktno 
in  comiKMition  and  properties  to  the  vegetable  fixed  oils ;  and  In  Britain,  where  the  latter  era- 
companitively  expensive,  the  former  are  employed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  for 
the  nuinufucturo  of  soap. 

VoLATfLK  or  KA6K!rnAL  Oil  occurs  in  all  odorlferoas  planta    It  Is  fbond  in  all  paits  ef  them, 
and  sunictiinoi  diflTercnt  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.    It  to  the  odorlfsroos  piindiile  slF 
veKv-'tablcs ;  but  its  quantity  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  their  decree  of  smell ;  nor  is  Its  itm*m 
of  pimgency  and  acrimony  by  any  meaan  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  subject  fktNa  which  it  l» 
drawn.    Tfio  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  parts  of  the  friMits  wMch  afforC 
them  with  water  in  common  stills ;  a  few  are,  however,  obtained  by  expression,  sodi  as  those  «f 
lemon,  oranfre,  antl  >>crpunot,  which  are  contained  In  distinct  vesides  «  the  rind  of  those  froRk. 
They  vary  ronsidcrablv  in  specific  gravity.    Oil  of  turpentine,  the  lightest,  to  "TVi ;  oil  of  i 
the  heaviest,  1-094.    "they  are  very  numerous.    The  principal  are,  turpentine,  dove. 


caraway,  juniper,  nutmeg,  rosemary,  and  mssafras.  Ilieir  general  characterletis  ars.— «  pens- 
tratlng  odour  and  taste,  and  commonly  a  yellowish  colour ;  tney  are  for  the  most  part  sohiMs  is 
a]o<ihoi,  and  very  sp.iringly  soluble  in  water.  Those  solutions  constitute  iKiyWaieJ  asatwcw  and. 
distilled  trateri.-  the  former  principally  employed  in  perfumeiy.  the  latter  In  phannacy.  Tbr 
high-price<l  kinds  are  not  unfroquently  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  The  fumsr  sddi- 
tiun  is  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  water ;  the  latter  bv  the  greasy  spot  which  tbey  leave  ea 
paper,  and  which  docs  not  evaporate  when  gently  heated.  The  oUs  of  commercial  fanpunaaee  sre- 
tn'atcd  M>parately  under  ttieir  appropriate  headiC 

The  cu'toiiihuuso  practice  is  nut  to  gauge  oils  pj^'i'^ff  <]uty  by  the  tun,  but  to  wd^  thai, 
rcclconing  every  9  11^.  of  net  weight  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

OKK,  a  Turkish  ^vri^ht  equivalent  to  *2j  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly. 

OLDENIU'RIt,  a  (lormuu  state  composed  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  naaie, 
borilorinj;  on  the  N.  St^a,  and  on  the  land  side  contiguous  to  Hanover,  Bremen,and 
the  Woser  :  and  the  Hmall  principalities  of  Lubec  aud  Birkonfeld.  Total  ana 
124 10  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '2(J!i,000.  Guvemmcnt  mouarchical,  without  any  aaicmbly  of 
estates. 

The  countr>-  is  level,  and  the  soil  in  general  poor.  Agriculture  and  cattle-reorlng  are  the  ckitf 
oct'U|)ations  of  the  pi-ople.  Exports,  oxen,  hordes,  linen,  leather,  beer,  hides,  raii;s,  &c.,  dii^^J 
to  Iliili.-nul  and  tite  Ilanxe  Tuwn«,  especially  Bremen.  In  laifi.  Oldenburg  joined  in  a  rommer- 
rial  Ii>ai;ue  with  Ilunuvor  and  BrunsMck.    [Brjcmkn.    GxatLANV.    Pacaao-GuusAV  Ccironi 

UUBANU.MorFRANKINXENSE  (Fr.AW^w.  Gct.  Weihrmwh.  It. /a- 
cenito)y  a  ^im-re^in  procured  from  a  plant  Uiofxcellia  Thur\frra^  Hozb.)  fooiMi 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India.  Two  qualities  are  distin/^iiisned  :  olilttiiaB 
in  CTains,  and  common  olibannm.  Tlie  first  occurs  in  small  roundish  pieces  of  ft 
li^lit  yellowish  colour,  very  brittle,  and  semi-transparent ;  taste  acrid  andsligbtlv 
butter.  The  second  is  in  larger  pieces,  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  and  mixed  with 
impurities.  The  odour  of  olibanum  is  balwimic,  and  it  b::nis  with  a  clear  light, 
dilni»in^  a  fraj^rrant  smoke.  It  is  used  principally  as  inceuae  iu  lloman  Catholiti 
cburohos,  and,  though  rarely,  in  medicine. 

An  Arabian  kind  of  olibanum,  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant,  is  now  mMob 
met  with,  and  its  origin  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  America,  Tarious  trees  yieU 
sub:itance3  analogous  to  olibanum,  aud  used  in  a  similar  way. 
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^E,  the  firoit  of  a  tree  {Olea  Europaa),  a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
r  Africa,  and  extensdyely  cultivated  in  France.  Spain,  and  especially  Italy, 
imall.  green,  oral  berry,  eontainin^  a  donble-cellea  nut.  Oliyes,  when 
aTe  a  niurah,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  they  are  eaten 
mr  hating  been  steeped  for  sereral  days  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  then 
in  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  Flavoured  with  some  spice,  thej 
isionally  used  after  dinner  in  Britain,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  Conti- 
improTe  the  flavour  of  certain  wines.  Olives  are  principally  imported  into 
mftry  from  France,  in  barrels  of  28  gallons,  and  from  Spain,  in  jars  of  two 
.  An  allowance  of  ^  to  ^  is  made  at  our  custom-house  for  pickle.  This 
however,  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it. 
natored  wood  of  the  olive  is  hard,  compact,  and  reddish  in  colour.  It  takes 
loss,  and  is  made  into  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets. 

(HB  OIL  (Fr.  HuUe  (ToHves,  Ger.  BautiML  It.  Olio  (Puliva.  For.  Oleo 
tUofuu.  Sp.  Aceile  tie  aceiiunas),  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  is  derived 
le  frnit  on  its  arriving  at  maturity  in  fl^ovember.  The  olives  are  first 
I  in  a  mill,  care  being  taken  that  the  millstones  are  so  placed  that  they 
t  break  the  nuts.  The  mass  being  then  put  into  bags,  and  subjected  to 
te  pressure  in  a  screw-press,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  virgin  oil,  of 
r  qnality.  After  this  is  completely  expressed,  the  mass,  stones  and  all,  is 
vtomed  to  the  mill,  and  the  stones  are  broken,  or  the  same  effect  is  produced 
ing  up  the  whole  with  boiling  vrater,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  press, 
means  the  common  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  ;  while,  by  repetition  of  the 


rancid  :  it  congeals  at  38o  Fahrenheit.  Sp.  gr.  '915.  The  common  kind  is 
ownish-^ellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  a  taste  or  odour  in  a  greater  or  less 
mibrancid.  Olive  oil^  being  high  priced,  is  frequently  adulterated  vrith 
r  kinds;  but  the  fraud  is  known  by  a  less  tendency  to  congeal  by  reduction  of 
itore.  This  oil,  in  the  countries  of  production,  is  an  important  article  of 
moe  to  all  classes ;  and  it  is  also  employed  to  bum  in  lamps.  In  our  country, 
,it  is  used  almost  solely  in  cookery  and  for  salads  as  a  luxury ;  but  considor- 
antities  are  employed  in  the  malung  of  fine  soap,  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
id  in  other  arts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  emolUout,  and  to  form  cerates 
«ten. 

I  oil  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  provinces 
lia  and  Calabria  in  Naples,  the  produce  of  which  is  largely  exported  from 
Uy  the  principal  oil-mart  of  the  peninsula :  this  kind  is  of  fine  quality,  a 
ion  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tufa  cisterns  in  which  the  oil  is  puri- 
this  Dort  before  being  shipped.  The  Florence  and  Lucca  oil  shipped  from 
n  is  likewise  in  high  esteem.  The  Sicilian  kind  is  ffcnorally  of  low  value.  Olive 
so  largely  produced  for  exportation  in  Spain.  In  France,  the  best  is  made 
irovinoes  ox  Languedoc  ana  I'rovence,  the  finest  being  that  of  Aix.  About 
M)  gallons  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  for  consumption,  chiefly 
alyand  Spain,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Portugal,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
,  &urbary,  and  France. 

Mjfww  torv,  when  imported  in  Jan,  is  |  for  each  jar,  and  }  for  foot  or  tediment ;  a 
itains  60  flasks  =  2^  Imperial  gallons.    [Olu] 

ON  (Fr.  Oiffnon.  Grer.  ZwiebeL  Por.  Cebola.  Sp.  CeboUa),  a  well-known 
1  plant  ULmum  eepa),  having  a  bulbous  root  varying  in  size  according  to 
d.  soil,  and  eultivation.  The  small  are  more  pungent  than  the  large;  and 
rnich  have  a  tinge  of  red  or  purple^  than  those  which  are  white.  The 
bnrg"  and  its  varieties  are  the  hardiest  in  this  country.  But  our  onions 
pasMd  by  those  imported  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France. 
ire  much  larger,  and  more  mild  and  succulent.  Onion  seed  is  also  imported 
^qnantities. 

'X,  a  species  of  agate,  in  which  the  siliceous  particles  are  arranged  in  alter- 
borixontal  layers  of  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue  gray  or  brown.  It 
oyed  for  eameos,  the  n^ure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque  white,  and  the  dark 
nning  the  ground,  or  tne  contrary.  It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast 
lis  IB  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a  high  reUef  to  the 
M>  be  engraved. 

.L,  a  beantiftil  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  manv  varieties.  Sp.  gr. 
rbe  most  valuable  is  the  noble  or  preciout  opal,  of  a  wnite,  bluish,  or  ycl- 
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lowiflh  white  colour,  and  when  viowed  by  tmumittod  Bj^  yellow.  It  exhibit! 
brilliant  and  changeable  reflections  of  graeiL  blue,  yeUow,  aad  ved,— a  play  of 
colours  which  has  not  been  satiafkctorilj  ezpuined.  It  It  tinmlTwl ;  fnttue 
conchoidal ;  with  a  resinous  lustre ;  easuy  broken,  bat  iczmtchM  glaiL  Its  Aid 
localitien  are,  Czervenitza  in  Hunnry,  the  Faroes,  Saxony,  and  at  Gradas  a  IKos 
in  HoiiduraH,  whence  it  has  been  Drought  in  specimens  of  considerable  site  and  (/ 
great  splendour.  This  kind  of  opal  is  sometimes  called  the  iVonntiM  epo^  from  the 
senator  Nonnius,  possessor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20^0U0  sestocea, 
who  preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  it  to  Antony. 

The  common  opal  differs  firom  the  precious  chiefly  in  wanting  the  play  of  cohmn^ 
it  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Hebrides.    A  Tariety  has  been  mot  witW 
in  India  ;  and  Mr  Milbum  states,  that  a  beautiftil  Oriental  opal  is  worth  doahltt 
the  price  of  a  8ai)pliire  of  the  samo  size.    They  oceor  from  the  sue  of  a  pin-head  t(^ 
that  of  a  walnut ;  but  a  fine  stone  of  this  last  size  is  extremely  raie  and  predoos^ . 
Much  rare  is  necessary  in  purchasing  them,  as  thero  are  many  counterfeits. 

OPIUM  (Fr.  Opium,  Ger.  Mohnitaft,  It.  Opio,  Arab.  Alal.  Ufyoon,  Pens. 
Sheerikhaskatth.  Ilind.  U/eem,  Turk.  Madjoon),  a  narootio  dmg,  eompooed  ' 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  or  fhiit  of  a  spedes  of  pop|iy  iPapax 
tomniferum)  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia ;  also  to  some  extent  in  Eoropea 
countries,  principally  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  The  juice  is  collected  in  a  pot,  aixl 
worked  into  masses  or  cakes,  which  are  covered  witn  leaves,  to  pgevent  their  eticlC'- 
ing  to>;ether,  and  then  dried  and  packed  into  chests.  Two  kinds  are  chiefly  di»- 
tingiiisheil,— Turkey  and  East  India. 

Turkey  or  Smvma  opium,  so  called  from  the  place  of  shipment,  is  compact ;  »s 
first,  suftish  and  reddish  brown,  but  becomes  nard  and  blacklBii ;  inatrewijy  ? 
smell  heavy  and  disagreeable  ;  taste  at  first  nauseous  bitter,  afterwards  acri<l^ 
and  rather  warm  ;  highly  infiammable;  and  when  good,  not  entirely  eolabie  in- 
wator.  Sp.  gr.  I '.3.36.  The  best  is  in  fiat  pieces,  enveloped  in  lam  leaves,  aa*^ 
besides,  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species  oi  mmox.  Other  variolic* 
occur  in  the  Lijvant  trade,  as  "  Constantinople  opium."  mostly  sent  to  Germa&7'» 
^  Egyptian  opium,'*  and  "  Trebizond  opium  ;"  but  tney  are  inferior,  and  net  m^ 
commonly  the  subject  of  British  commerce. 

East  India  ooium  is  less  compact  and  softer  than  Tuikey  ;  also  darker,  fklatP^ 
in  odour^  less  bitter,  and  more  nauseous  and  weaker  :  containing  less  uotrm^^ 
But  this  luferioritv  is  fast  disappearing  ;  and,  of  late,  that  mannfkctnred  in  lOiB^ 
districts  is  of  the  nnest  Quality.    It  is  produced  almost  exclusively  within  the  Beot^ 
gal  presidency,  and  iu  Malwa  in  Central  ludia.    In  the  former,  the  cnltivation 
tne  poppy  is  confined  to  certain  districts  within  Benares,  and  in  Bahar  near  Flitii 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  Company,  who  purchase  the  crop  fhim  1L 
ryots,  at  the  price  of  1^  rupee  per  pound,  and  afterwards  dispose  of  it  atstatcu- 
public  fiales  in  Calcutta.    At  the  sale  of  February  1840,  the  up»9t  price  was  Rs.  40^^ 
per  chest  (of  2  factory  mannds,  or  \49^  lbs.  avoird.) ;  but  the  rate  paid  at  Wj"^ 
ent  tiinen  is  of  course  subject  to  variation.    In  Malwa,  which  belongs  to  oatiT^^ 
rajahs,  the  trade  is  free.    The  Company  made  great  exertions  to  procure  Uie  wfaol^^ 
of  it  by  troatv ;  but,  iu  1U30,  they  relinquished  tiiis  object,  and  agreed,  for  a  traau  ^^ 
duty  of  Rs.  1*2.5  per  chest,  to  grant  [iasscs  for  its  conveyance  to  Bombay,  froji--^ 
whk'noo  this  kind  is  wholly  exported. 

Opium  16  chiefly  employed  with  us  as  a  sedative  medicine.    But  as  the  dngi^ 
when  taken  in  small  dozes  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  communicates  a  pecnUar^ 
kind  of  exhilaration  and  energy  to  the  mijid,  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  condition  totJu^ 
whole  system,  accompanied  with  increased  capability  or  exertion,  it  is  lai^ely  eon^ 
sumcd  in  the  East  iu  much  the  same  way  as  wine  and  spirits  are  taken  in  Europe. 
By  dogrces,  as  the  habit  becomes  confirmed,  the  craving  increases,  and  to  prodace 
the  desired  feeling,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  augmented,  till  at  length.— «Kh 
excess  being  followed  by  depression  and  torpor, — equal  injury  is  pitniuced  as  by 
habitual  dram- drinking.    In  Turkey  and  Persia  opium-eatmg,  once  very  common, 
is  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  less  rigid  observance  of  Mohammed's  xnjnnctioDS 
against  inebriating  liquors  ;  but  in  China  the  use  of  it  is  on  the  increase.    In  the 
last  country,  however,  it  is  smoked,  a  custom  less  pernicious  than  eating,  owin; 
to  the  nrepa ration  which  the  dru^  hsLS  to  undergo  before  being  fitted  for  the  pipr. 
Indeed,  taken  in  moderation  iu  this  way,  it  is  said  to  have  no  bad  conseqoenc«$  r> 
and  in  regard  to  Cliina,  it  may  bo  observed,  that  opium  debaucheee  do  not  appear 
to  be  more  common  there  than  drunkards  in  other  countries. 

The  drug  was  formerly  imported  into  Britain  solely  fh>m  the  Levant,  but,  owinfl? 
to  the  improved  quality  of  the  Indian  produce,  a  portion  of  our  snpply  is  now  mauvy 
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a  of  the  latter.  The  amoant  of  foreign  and  Indian  opiom  entered  for  eonsoinp- 
1  in  1840  was  46J36  lbs.,  haying  nearly  doubled  within  10  years.  This  trade, 
IwwoTer,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  which  has  grown  np  between 
!■£»  and  China.  Before  1000,  the  quantity  sent  to  the  latter  was  inconsiderable ; 
■ad  in  the  year  1817-18  did  not  exceed  2,435  chests,  in  yalue  $2,951,100  ;  but  in 
ISS3-83  it  was  augmented  to  23.G93  chests  ;  namely,  6,410  Bahar  or  Patna  ;  \jRi)0 
Bn^ies ;  and  15,403  Malwa  ;  the  total  value  being  $15,352,429,  or  (estimating  the 
dollar  at  4fl.2d.)  £3,198,422 :  So  that  in  15  years  the  quantity  had  increased  about 
Unfold,  and  the  value  between  five  and  six  fold  ;  the  average  piice,  meanwhile, 
kftTing  declined  from  $1,312  to  $647  per  chest,  nearly  one-ha]f.  This  was  exclusive 
•f  about  1000  chests  Turkey  opium,  re-exported  from  Britain  to  China.  The  trade 
kic  since  been  farther  extended.  In  183y-88  the  quantity  of  Bahar  and  Benares 
•lAom  exported  was  19^  chests,  valued  Tin  Calcutta)  at  £2,1 14,025 ;  and  nearly  the 
amoont  was  fixea  for  exposure  at  the  government  sales  in  1840.  Of  Malway 
..J  were  granted  in  the  three  years  enoung  1837-38  for  45,317  chests,  or,  on 
aTsrage,  15.106  a-year.  Hence,  the  total  annual  export  from  India,  wnen  war 
teoko  oat  in  1839,  must  have  been  about  35.000  chests,  in  value  nearly  £4,000,000  : 
vlileli,  excepting  small  parcels  sent  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Eastern  Islands,  and 
fiudindy  was  shipped  wnolly  to  China.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  monopoly 
ki  Bfthar  and  Benares  in  the  three  years  ending  1839,  was  Rs.3,46,96,l96  ;  and  for 
tautait  Mases  from  Malwa  to  Bombay,  Bs.60,49,230  :  total,  Ks.4.07,45,4'26.  {Par, 
JPafeTfiBilf  No.  22.)  This  gives,  on  an  average,  tne  net  yearly  revenue  of  the 
OoBipaiiy  from  the  drug  Rs.l  ,35,8 1,808,  equal  £1,273,296  sterling. 

TlkB  <^»iim-trade,  though  forbiddfen  so  early  as  1796,  attracted  little  notice  from 
fba  Qdneee  government  before.  1820.  Macao  was  for  some  time  its  centre  ;  but, 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Portugese,  it  was  removed  to  the  small  island  of 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  nver.  There,  notwithstanding  mau]^  **  paper 
^nns,*'  it  was  conducted  with  regularity,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
fimotionaries, — who,  indeed,  are  the  chief  opium-smokers, — until  the 
-^.....  of  Commissioner  Lin  at  Canton  in  1839,  when  the  British  superintendent. 
Owtain  Elliot,  and  a  number  of  merchants  were  seized  (April  15),  and  retainea 
mm  tho  delivery  (May  30)  of  the  stock  then  on  hand,  20J283  chests,  valued  at 
MSfiOOfiOO.  Since  this  atrocity,  the  trade  has  been  pursuea  in  a  more  irregular 
■anner  ;  mostly  indeed  by  armed  clippers,  who,  braving  every  danger,  bee^  up 
Iko  Oiina  seas  even  in  the  very  height  of  the  monsoon,  and,  wandering  iklong  the 
iauft,  dispoee  of  their  cargoes  to  junks,  who  bring  out  dollars  and  sycee  silver 
b  OTtihange.  The  quantity  thus  sold  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  ever,— a  cir- 
iWMitanoe  which  can  occasion  little  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that,  besides 
tiho  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  imperial  government,  the  drug,  while  its  pro- 
a-eoat  in  India  is  under  Rs.400  a-chest,  finds  a  market  in  .China,  notwithstand* 
ft  late  reduction  of  price,  at  from  $400  to  $500. 

motive  usually  asdgned  for  the  prohibition  of  this  traffic  is  the  demoralizing 
■— M.^CT  of  opium.  "  Ifthere  exist  a  drug  destructive  of  life,  incessant  efforts 
dumld  be  maae  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Tho  men  accustomea  to  it  can  by  no 
a  relinquish  it ;  tneir  faces  become  as  sharp  as  sparrows' ;  and  their  heads, 
between  the  uionlders  in  Uie  form  of  a  aove ;  the  poison  fiows  into  their 
Titals ;  physic  cannot  cure  their  disease  ;  repentance  comes  too  late  for 
"  Yet  tne  poppy  is  cultivated  in  C^na  in  six  different  provinces,  in  one  of 
vhidli  the  opium  prepared  is  said  annually  to  amount  to  sevenl  thousand  chests. 
'WHhoalzesangupon  this,  however,it  is  quite  certain  that  the  moral  reason  is  not  the 
oi^  one.  Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  imports  of  tea  were  paid  for 
in  ninion;  but  since  the  expansion  of  the  opium-trade,  the  balance  has  been  reversed, 
nd  there  is  now  a  constant  drain  of  treasure  from  CJhina.  The  imperial  govern- 
MMity  Tiewing  the  precious  metals  as  the  only  true  riches  of  a  state,  regard  this 
•■  ft  nfttionaT  grievance  ;  and  the  trade  is  accordinsly  denounced,  in  their  state 

^11!^  as  one  which  occasions  ^  an  oozing  out  of  silver,  whereby  the  fathomless 
of  tho  outer  sea  will  soon  be  the  receptacle  of  the  eaoly  exhaustible  wealth  of 
otBtral  spring  I "  Nor,  in  looking  to  the  influences  which  have  guided  the 
flifaWMB,  ia  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  increased  rigour  and  jealousy  has  been 
i—teuiBorapeons  with  the  advance  of  the  British  to  ueir  south-wost  frontier  and 
ly  radons  of  Central  Asia. 

OPuBALSAM,  called  also  Bahn  of  Gilead  and  Judiaeum  de  Mecca,  is  a  liquid 
iMin,  obtained  from  the  Amyrit  GUeadentu,  a  tree  found  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
mi  $jziftto  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white  ;  of  a  pungent  smeU.  resembling  tur- 
ptnUoB,  but  sweeter ;  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste :  By  age  it  becomea 
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thizL,  limpid,  c-f  a  greenish  hne,  then  of  a  gfAden  yellow,  and  at  lenj^tli  of  the  ebktr 
of  hoaev.  It  is  seldom  obtained  genuine  in  Enrope  ;  th«  Canada  bateui,  nUeh 
i*  generally  sdbniiated  for  it,  answering  equally  well.  In  Turkey  it  u  ued  u  t 
ct}«mec:o.  '  Carpobalsunnm  and  Xylobaiflamum  are  inferior  qnalitieB  obUiued ftm 
the  frail  and  twig?  of  the  same  tree. 

OPt>PONAX  (Arab.  Jateethrer),  a  medicinal  gnm-rwin,  obtained  ftomfhi 
stalk  or  resin  of  a  tall  plant  KOpopmuut  Ckirwdunu  Koch)  foimd  in  Aaa  Miw. 
It  occars  in  small  grains  or  drop«,  and  in  masaes, — the  latter,  howerer,  being  mm- 
rally  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  and  inferior ;  colour  internally,  pide  ydlsti 
frequectlT  mixed  with  white,  and  externally,  inclining  to  red  or  orange ;  tuli 
bitter  acrid  :  and  odour  disagreeable.    It  is  now  scarcely  used. 

ORANGES  iFr.Oraii^rv.  Get,  Pomemnxen.  ll.  Mekmarindno.  Vw.Lmujjkl 
Sp.  Samnjoi^^  are  the  product  of  a  shrubby  tree,  of  eastern  and  tropical  oitpit 
but  now  extensirely  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  fooe,  fu6r 
cularlv  in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  PortueaL  and  the  Ami 
It  belonjr>  to  the  citron  geuas.  Two  species  are  principally  £stingdahed,'tki 
sweet  and  the  bitter. 

The  SwBCT  OiLANoi  Kdtnti  AuraMiMm\ :  flowvrs,  «Ut« ;  fruit,  ronndiA,  leMon  pctalei 
r^Id«n-T«Uow.  or  lawnr;  and  nilp  very  i«e«c  There  are  many  nuietlat.  Ttaow  pnacMr 
nwc  with  in  Briuun  are  the  St  Michael**,  a  imall  palejeUowkind,  with  a  iMn  rind.  bra^M 
xh*  Aioro* :  acd  the  China,  chiefly  imported  ftom  PortoaaL    The  fomier  b  the  moit  t^vuuA 

The  Biu  iiLiDB.  or  Bittkh  OnAiroB  (C  fiwMniifia) ;  flowers  alio  while,  but  hifWHid  mrte 
than  the  pneccdin;.  on  which  account  ihefare  in  demand  by  the  pcrftmicr ;  flhnt.inieTCB,  |[talHii 
dtfep-vetlow.  with  a  buterand  acid  pulp.  Tne8eviDe,a8panbh  Tariety*  bthatchkfljtanpoMiMl 
Britain,  where  it  i«  confumed  inthe  pfeparmtion  of  audSed  oi«ngv-peel,  bitter  tlDetiiiw,aadliqMn 

The  onnse  hat  been  wril  called  "  the  oniTemlfraH  of  oommerccL'*  The  aromatietfiMittl 
rin-i  prv»>rTe  it  from  the  effect*  both  of  heat  and  of  cold :  viiile  the  aoldit  j  of  the  fbrarr  rendnl 
proof  aiainft  the  a:tacks  of  tauect*.  It  is  thui  loB$r  la  rotting  if  the  rind  it  nafntand.  ai 
n  if  kept  from  moi*tur«,  and  lo  rentilated  at  not  to  fermenL  From  thete  ^lalwi,  JoM 
t-k  tbeir  abundance  in  the  countries  ot  production,  oranfpei  may  be  liad  frcdi  and  dieap  ta  f*a| 
rvd>>n  nf  the  world,  and  at  almoM  every  teaton.  They  are  gathered  for  ezportalioD  in  OesffccTf 
N-.tvembor,  and  December,  while  vtill  irreen.  that  tliey  may  not  spoO  in  the  tnniport;  9^^ 
are  not  fttUy  ripe  till  tprinx  liat  comm'enoNL  They  are  imported  Into  Britain  from  the  Am* 
and  PortujoU  :  Snain.  eirpecially  Algarve  and  Andaiutia ;  mm  the  Gulf  of  Genoaaad  VaflMi  di 
amount  in  IM".  including  lemont  (not  teMratcd  in  tlie  public  aoeoontal,  being  119^15 mdin 
each  not  eiceedintr  5(k«>  cubic  inchet :  16<.374  pacioiges  Iwtwcen  5000 and  73liu cubic  faKMi:  ■■ 
44.1^4  between  r»«»and  \\,%^^  cubic  inchet;  betides  about  12,000  Iba.  of  oraagc^foaar  wm* 
and  c«-»n»idenihle  quantities  of  oils  and  cteencoi. 

ORCHILL,  OR  AKCIIILL  (Fr.  Orsnlle.  Ccr.  Onrlje.  It.  Oneelk.  Sa 
OrchiL'a^,  a  whiu:>h  lichen  KLichen  orceiia)  found  in  Guernsey  and  Portland  ItluA 
but  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Canary,  Cape  Verde,  and  Aladeiia  Islandl  It 
fnt>w3  on  rock<<,  about .')  inches  in  lenet^,  roundish,  and  many  stalks  proceed  fria 
one  rixkt.  The  best  i^  of  a  darkish  cdour.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  intbeitoti 
in  which  it  i<  fathered;  and  about  500  cwts.  arc  annually  entered  for  oonsoBltiia 
Thi?  weed  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  used  chiefly  in  dyeins  silks  and  roboMi 
but  rarely  employed  alone,  on  account  of  the  fuf^tive  nature  m  the  colour,  ind  in 
extreme  deamess.    Litmus  is  a  preparation  of  orchill  in  square  cakes. 

OK(iOL,  OR  ARGOL,  a  common  name  for  crude  Tartar. 

ORPI.MENT  (Ger.  Operme^ni,  Rautchgtlb\  or  yellow  sulphnret  of  vrsiak^ 
^norally  occurs  massive  and  lamellar,  of  a  brif^ht  lemon  or  golden  colour,  moe' 
tinier  running  into  red  or  brown  ;  soft  and  flexible,  but  not  elastic  ;  insolobk  i> 
water  ;  and  inodorous.  Sp.  gr.  3'5.  It  b  a  natural  product  of  China,  Sooik 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  finest,  called  golden  orpiment,  comei  frw 
Persia.  Artificial  orpiment  is  manufiictured  chiefly  in  Saxony ;  it  oecuit  ia  tt0 
form  of  a  ^'ellow  powder.  This  substance  is  commonly  employed  in  dTrinx  aod 
calico  printing  ;  but  the  finer  native  varieties  are  reserved  for  artists,  ft  is  oAa 
adulterated  with  king's  yellow,  an  ill-made  poisonous  compound,  fivouently  Ni- 
taining  nothing  else  than  white  arsenic  and  sulphur  ;  it  ia  quite  solnbie  in  inttr> 
The  name  red  orpiment  is  sometimes  given  to  He-ilgar. 

ORRIS  R00T,0R  FLORENTINE  ORRIS,is  obtained  from  the /riiFtoffiiA-i 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.    It  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an  inch  tldck,  whitf ; 


and  zinc,  chiefly  at  Manheim,  in  Germany,  whence  it  is  called  Ma:«iieih  Goul  1> 
is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  maiic  up  in  books,  and  enclosed  in  cavkf  tfd 
cases.  A  nart  is  entered  for  home  consumption,  chioliy  in  tinselling  doUi  tfd 
toys,  but  the  greater  portion  is  reshippcd  to  the  East  Inilies,  where  it  is  in  deaiad 
by  the  natives  for  decking  their  gods,  priests,  and  dancers. 
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OSTEOGOLLA,  an  inferior  kind  of  glue,  mannfacinred  from  bones. 
OSTRICH  FEATHERS,  a  yaluable  article  of  ornamental  dress.    The  ostrich 
had  only  in  Africa,  and  the  best  plumes  are  imported  from  Barbary.    The 
Mt  are  the  brilliant  white  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  male,  which,  in  a  bird 
fliU  plumage,  contain  forty. 

OUNCE  iUneia,  a  twelfth  part),  is  a  common  division  of  the  pound  weight. 
OXALIC  ACID  (Ger.  Sauerkleesaure),  a  vegetable  acid  found  in  considerable 
Mtity  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb.  It  is  most  readily  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric 
ii.  on  sugar,  and  hence  has  been  termed  acid  of  sugar.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in 
BMiided  prisms,  transparent,  and  so  intensely  sour,  that  if  1  grain  be  dissolved  in 
VOnains  of  water,  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the  taste  :  while  in  200,000  times  its 
>i||M  of  water  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  simple  chemical  test.  This  acid 
l^gUr  poisonous,  and  accidents  have  frequcutlv  occurred  from  its  being  admi- 
MIM  instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
iliao-pirinting,  and  by  straw-hatmakers  ;  abo  for  cleaning  boot  tops,  and  for  re- 
•*i]ig  iron  stains  and  ink  spots  from  cloth.  United  with  bases,  it  forms  salts, 
iQed  oxalates,  which  are  applied  to  various  purposes.  It  is  an  object  of  consid- 
ible  mannfacture,  especially  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  prepared  from  the  juice 
'wood  sorrel. 

OYSTER  (Fr.  Huitre),  a  testaceous  fish  {Ostrea  edul'u)  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Aiin  and  most  other  countries.  Several  kinds  are  highly  prized  by  epicures.  In 
■doo,  the  Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem.  Edinburgh 
M  her ''whiskered  Pandores,"  and  latterly  Aberdour  oysters;  and  Dublin  the 
■Uagford  and  Powldoodies  of  Burran.    For  the  convenience  of  obtaining  a  ready 

gy,  Uie  oysters  are  often  transported  from  their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on 
places  of  the  coast ;  but  these  exiles  are  seldom  found  in  such  perfection  aa 
tfift.  In  France,  the  oysters  of  Cancalle  in  Brittany,  and  of  Dieppe,  are  most 
tMBed :  the  latter  are  oi"  a  greenish  colour,  communicated  artificially. 
Tk  British  trade  in  oysters  ranks  in  importance  with  that  in  herrin^p  and 
hMNi,  and  affords  eniployment  to  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  necessarily  be- 
at hardy  seamen.  In  Jersey  alone,  '250  boats  are  employed,  and  200,000  bushels 
mXSj  exported.  Immense  quantities  are  carried  to  Billingsmite,  where  the 
Hon  opens  with  great  bustle  on  the  4th  of  August,  at  noon,  ana  terminates  on 
il2tfiofMay. 

Ih8uirat«  right  In  ojiter-beds  b  protected  in  England  by  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  lY.  c  29.  {  36; 
IhBeoUiuidby  3  Ac  4  Yict  c  74. 

i  imveDtion  between  Britain  and  France,  Aufrust  2,  1839.  provide,  that  the  subjects  of  each 
9m  tkail  ealm  the  exclusive  right  of  flslicry  within  the  diKtance  of  3  geofntiphical  miles  from 
man  along  the  whole  of  their  respective  coa-sts  ;  it  b^ing  undentuod,  however  (Art.  9), 


Inoa  ttttt  part  of  the  coast  of  France  which  lies  betwi-en  Cape  Carteret  and  Point  Meinga, 
■ea  SDljects  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  all  kinds  of  fishery  witliin  tlie  limits  assivoied  in 
L 1  faeoording  to  a  chart),  for  the  French  oyster-fishery.  With  resnect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of 
10  miles  in  width,  the  limiting  3  miles  is  to  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn 


to  headhuid.    The  oyster-fishery  beyond  tlie  above  limits  is  to  bo  common  to  the 
ftets  of  both  countries. 

P. 

^ADDEE,  OR  PADDY,  a  term  applied  to  rice  in  the  husk. 
^▲GODA,  the  name  of  numerous  gold  coins  in  India.     They  mostly  weigh 
■ft52'85  troy  grains,  and  contain  44*39  troy  grains  of  pure  metal,  the^standard 
b0  SterDagoda,  the  former  integer  of  account  at  Madras,  and  worth  7s.  lOd. 
'AINTES^'  COLOURS.    [Colour  Trade.] 

'AKF0N6,  a  celebrated  Chinese  alloy,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 
'ALLADIUM,  a  rare  metal  obtained  by  Dr  WoUaston  from  platinum  ore. 
■  hard,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  malleable,  and  ductile  ;  sp.  gr.  11*3.    Its  pro- 
Om  am  not  yet  fully  known. 

'ALM-OIL,  a  fktty  substance,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  drupes  of  the  EfirU 
ntmuitf  a  species  of  palm  common  on  the  western  shore  of  AfVica.  It  has 
Mudstenee  of  honey  or  butter,  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the  smell  of  yiolcts, 
ft  sweetish  taste,  when  spoiled  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell ; 
wbMi  well  preserved  it  keeps  several  years  without  becoming  rancid.  Sp. 
MS.  It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  with  turmeric, 
■eented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  Palm-oil  is  much  used  by  the  negroes  for 
intblg  the  skin  and  in  cooking.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  countries 
lining  tbe  Guinea  coast,  particularly  near  Eboe  and  Brass  in  the  Delta  of  the 
er*  where,  according  to  Mr  Laird,  it  can  be  bought  for  JU  or  £5  a- tun.    It 
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fir  iir-.  gj^z'L.-ru*  Jf  v:cif{  ica^  pyfrfciV,  asd  pcrfaBcrj.    Is  ii  aU»  bmA  ia 
z  JL  .  L'.-.  :4.  r  A  V'l.  &  souL.  Ia"Ar  slro*  cyji,  ulat  5d.  sseriiac. 

i^..!:?.  T-k^fi  -.^vffif.  k2>:  T&rLar-jArlj  «f  L^rpcaa  popTtua^    Kictal  sf  the  lava 
•c  t-^zs  •■: :scj^:->-  :rL2x  rHx«»llT  sev^  sdfpedber  »ad  waad «b  s  eeaot  Mick. 


&i>.-i':  I-  I.  .- :  .  kii  :■:  la^^  ':•£«=.  cis-v^  u  ihe  j«T<eat2i  ccBtorr  ut  the  Aniiui, 


ate- 


«  "'  i>^r~-  ^^  ;?Lf  -  1--  ^i^cnkii-*  >^b«Sftacc  w^femed  is  fiBen,0(wiBf  to  the  ioi|^ 
MS-  Lii  tji-i ":  *:-i  ;c  :n  ?  i:  T^  :  li*  ^eft  kiid*  tf  haea  cloth  or  nu(s  [Rifis]  bdagiM 
i.c  v-r.*_:^-:^:»:r  ^^  iir*  i>s  ^;=^rr  :  f«r  pratinf -paper  Jiaem  mad  eottoa  np 
x>  :ji:i.'  -1.  L^:=AZT£i='i5  :4f  <*.ixr««paMr  areBadefroBheBpcBnAMttH 
vk< ! .  r- r:.>^  .  r'  lix -a -_^.  <vi  <t.<rii;&f^«  KjA  *imd  n-peA.  Paper  vas  eatireij  kud- 
iLi :  •  .-.:_&  :*.ci  .  it :?  :  cc:.  c^kc<  ««.*«  wr-.imf-papery  all  Dndi  are  aow  ■•«- 
::ir.--Lr--:  :;  i  r.b:riz-*.  iLei.  iiTr*>iz«d  bj  Messrs  FoGnirinier  aad  Doakiif-* 
c  c'-r. ■  4 : .!  ■» i_  u  *-.:i  'hi  ixs^: -fawci* 'sizce  cuamonieatod  to  it  hy  c4kif- 
:r-i  .:.L.  ■  Mr  l*.:i:i_>:c— ^  ;^^;  rhcudni  u  uoe  of  the  Boet  iBKOBMi  td 

X.jk.«  rTb^-r.TX  — 7:^  r«j»aj^  l:io- -^cansdc  fr-^a  thvadt  mad  V**rrT_ 

c-..'i»  rTx--*   i-.i  :  -  ■  -^    -•/'-  *=•=  i^*r*^J*  SwwAfd  ly  e^lonae;  Mst.  ike  paJ^ali 

ir.>>!-i.  ia>;  :•:»•-'.  •:  -■  a  i^s  ■i«*.a£  u<c  Itfoai  a»acr  i>  kept  tai  iiycfMini  by  miatiHi 
^-.•i  c  r:  »  >--^-'  I.',  r  .-v-Tif  icr^jawi  v  <].:u:jAr  kaco.  it  »  rtccivvd  Bfian  an  cmHcMTifcrfTlrr 
p:^'.  :a.^-,-  A  xr-k  i.-  Vi-_  m»  a  ;<--c:w.fY  3.T,BMct,  lo  repoIftCAi  m  to  ipcvad  Iht  y^ 
«■:  uk.  >-.  "::.  r>.-  ~-  '.'_•: k.-:>R».  .k=c  i^  2z&ie  1>  ^rvrxc  v/:h«  vaur.  Tl:*  polPi  l*».iMiN n** 
u  :  &:'  l:  ^;«  >  :  *  -tt  -f-. .•t-r:-:'^  :.r-:u;±  ^Jt  rrCer^  fc«  «tid:  it  :*  i  iwiaiiil  ■ml  HiH  tirifwrt^ 
A.-V  -I  -*.■=  :^  ..-cr-r  .  Te'ii.  pbtfi^^  ■(:-<«'  &:aka«d  Rucn.  ii  »  dmd ;  aad.  laMlr,  tte  ttaaa 
:>:::^  :>.  «  ?•  -.c:  ^^ :  is  -:<:x^..>  .■  cxiTiKt  3kr£«.  n  v  «.4c»i  8|;wa  a  reel  a*  iwpcr,— •  pnBtt«<Be- 
~*  riM  1*^'  :  v:  t:>~-.:&  k^:r  ::  v  ^»v=  free  the  ts:  .  xLe  pA|ier  is  then  cot  bvai     ' 


-  -:.  <«:r*>^  A3-1  :x. 'Z:-ae-\<^      Tik  Mfz.Ta£A  :=i«  opmsioctc  fv  pnniiap  mad  giaiipii  |IP^ 


'•....-J   LTf    o..>  "  iCTHfi-HiiAnL '  Z}  I.X  joiL:k:e  %(  rMia  aad  tod*  to  the  polp'Vai;  tat  ■rt* 
1'^  j.t.-r".  :«.M-<i  >  r.f  V-  i.-Tii  »«:a  i^  r>i«L  »  e*:B<ittet<^  froa  the  hratffrt  nriltn  Itow^* 


.r  r  M  .  A.-:?  «:-<.-^  .'  »  ypft^<i;  AC»i  crwd.  aod  xhtti  eat  and 
^T    -  ^  :a.-«r  J^  - '  j«^  ^jvi*i  .c  ixri^-sii  =b««  i-^;  taaa  gcfaer  Uxub.  in  ordtr  Ihai  Ac 

r.*.T  :  -^:-  ro-'-rr  s  :  -r— :  ^  c:  ^cT-  ^r-r-««!  vrth  amsch  blnal«r  ccsiBe  tkaa  that 
■<  -    :  •     i      :-:     ijr-:  flfc. ":  o'-^ic  >  =;.k >■«<.:«.'-'■  «i?  a  a  «  ^den  fruae,  with  a  «tZ«-cWfa  I 

•     . :  r:  .>.  :       ..-:«•:    !.■:•:  \ii  «x:«r  fc.  htjc  x;:  :  ihe  *t*m  arv  then  piM  bccwM df** 
I.-.:  :      s.  :%-f^..  .:>  »i:-r  rni'S'**':    c:  -  :<\:.  :£«5  w  t^Tar^Md  :rota  the  fell  aad 


. .    I-  -.i^.    '^  -*^r  •     \'i  ixr-i-raiu  : « tr  t±«  EUi:k:s«  paper  in  rtnan—  nad mtlfj-  ^ 


.  :-j-.  •■  «.    <r   :»!.-xr ■:■■«:.■<•.•  ::  ■Tv*»<ar* »ieKr>d^n*gih.  it  atooeadnpted  to [ 
1- :  at;:  ~:  '^r.. :>f-  •^r-'^'- .  :::  ^«?»Ji^  bA«  t£«  kterkctac««3*cheKpccM:  wlule.  o«iaf  to i 
"  ••  •  :i:  ^   :*v.  :  ■     •  -■  -  -o*    i  ;  z^i^.  jwrh  &=.^ji_xE*.  a  bow  acarcvlj  pucKptiMi. 

c  »  xr  .N  ■:  -  :a  i  -^  «  &=•:  -j^iizn.  iA<r  Srtx  ■uccfactnred.  ii  »»«*»*«>«^  to  leaiowipg" 
«*<:  ;*•  laviT:.  ^A=.j^*:  <v:4^:>.  :  »  ti.-c  A-ct^ad  etc  qg:re»  of  24  Anta,  andlaUed;  aalM}* 
-.J.:*  :c  j:  - izij.  . :  j»    ;  _ r.^s.  rrs*»ed.  4=*i  a?i  =?  -=^  a  «T»;f><r  for  nle.  , 

<-.  A.  T  rs  i^r  >  :r<s — '•v.-ir^  xr«f  ^^Lvrr^r  puTien,  l;««adrs  tfa«  diffpnenoe*  alnadlj Mlif>^ 
AT.'  ■-  -■.  r*.. .  i-:— ,-:  -sz-.c  a»  i.r  i  i"  cat  :-^iA.V  nrd  trvre ,•  the  former  cxii.bttiBf  tia  *•* 
•-&:<'-  Jk-s.«.  :  :r  1  :c  fr.c-  '.^v•  «-.r!f~  ■  .-ri  «v  tike  ^.-<cl«d  «hij«t-r.  iker  arv  made ;  while  Ike  hav 
jjv  Tv^vr.  ;c:j  t  ::: .  ^  ^.cmm;  ivx  ■  (  t^Jtir  zxdc  b«:r^  cv  cororted  of  a  v«iy  flae  eappff  *^ 
«-•.'*''  .>-:::.:.  jLif^r  c«  .fcv'4Kr»ct»A'i%:  «^  u  wrttin;  paper;  the  frilovii  Mr 
:«  :  *<  .'  .  ^-  .  "  •:  n.r^  :■.  -.:.;  V--  ;:t:  »  crparud  tj  the  mvxtnre  of  vnahs  with  the^^ 
T'*  s-.Tin'.  --.-r  *  ^.»  •  ■  c  ;:-  c  ifcliijw  .--i^wtidfrtly  rf  theHnefi  o:  writing  paper  «e  Jafev 
&r;  :&■'.«'-.    «-«--«'.  JL-- S  -.-«:▼«     T*:-?  S.^'^wi&e  i*  sfae  uhmI  laace  of  ■aeeof  papen:— 

5--  ..;  ^ ..;  .-^-rv^w  i^««-<L— P  :.  I.'t  ^j  lit :  fwifCAp.  !«*•  ^5  134;  flnaS  pa*.  **?*-*: 
U.-C  ■-■  >  .  il  : .  :  t ;  --^  • ;  ?  >■•  IH  ;  =»!;•.;=.  2i  i>?  17  :  n».^.  34  by  1»:  ntftr-TaywL  f3^ 
:.• .  .  .r.:  .  £v  .- .  ::  .  ^t-rriar:,'  fS  \*  i3:  O^i.'obwr.  34  b>  33;  jktla*^  JD  bj  dS:  dortir  *" 
r>j-:.  i  >  »•• .  •:  .:  at;  'i  -Lran.  ii  ^j  »■.  Ttf  ««tc::a  Jettw  raper  eif  the  ihcM a  vMm ^ 
t^-'  %  s*  -  » -  ^-'  :>f  *.*>;.T*  >r«  =***  :  f  -s*  i*i=x  cn^nOj  balTcd.  fnlded.  and  theMitsauiwik^ 

i^  « -  -v.-  r*.rL.-T.-I^.c:  >  f  vbca?.  i?  «*«•  b?  17i ;  dtmy,  i£ i  ^  i;| ;  ro^al,  fit  kf  3<:  «*" 
ta  r..v*. .  iTi  .■•  ?.  i  i  J.»*r.  ai  bj  :rt ;  |um  and  haJ.  i4  bj  L>i. 
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ler-mAkiiig  is  carried  on  eztensirely  In  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  in  Kent 
balky  streams  of  which  are  said  to  be  fayourable  to  the  mana&ctare),  the 
rj  around  London,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire^  and  Durham  ;  in  the  ricinities  of 
firgh  and  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  **  Collection  "  of  Naas  in  Kildare  ;  and  the 
sr  of  mills,  in  1839,  was  512 ;  whereof  411  were  in  England,  47  in  Scotland, 
I  in  Ireland  ;  each  Paying  &n  annual  license  costing  £4.  An  excise  on  paper 
nt  leried  in  Britain  in  1711  (10  Anne,  c.  19):  which,  after  many  fluctuations, 
zed,  in  1803  (43  (jreo.  IlL  c.  69),  at  3d.  per  lb.  on  first  class  paper,  and  lAd. 
K  on  second  chus,  "  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only."  In  Ireland,  tne 
y  first  leTied  in  1798  (by  a  license  upon  the  engine,  according  to  the  contents 
Ymt),  were  assimilated  to  the  preceding  in  18^.  The  high  duty  on  the  first 
aad  the  inconveniences,  evasions,  and  frauds,  attending  the  other  regulations, 
lonir  the  subject  of  complaint.  At  length,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
emtn  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  the  duty  was,  by 
Wm.  IV.  c.  52,  imposed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  lAd.  per  lb.  on  all  classe.o, 
loth  October  1836.  This  change  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  trade, 
as  been  otherwise  highly  beneficial.  In  1835,  the  quantity  charged  with  duty 
ia  England,  64,899,901  lbs.;  in  Scotland,  12,015,059  lbs.;  and  in  Ireland, 
B52  lbs. :  total,  79,617,312  lbs. :  the  net  produce  of  duty  bein^  £796,305. 
n  1841,  tiie  quantity  charged  was,  in  England.  76.292J24  lbs. ;  m  Scotland, 
^364  lbs. ;  and  in  IreUui(C  3,991,472  lbs.  ;  total,  97.105,550  lbs  :  yielding,  of 
Dty,  £587,380 ;  the  quantity  having  thus  increased  22  per  cent.,  while  the 
le  lias  only  fallen  off  26  per  cent. 

I  paper  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely  of  home  manufacture, 
t  small  quantities  of  engraving  or  drawing  paper,  and  of  paper-han/^ngs 
ted  from  France.  But  notwitnstanding  the  unrivalled  quality  of  Britisn 
,and  onr  possession  of  many  advantages  as  to  capital  and  improved  machiner>', 

aiortations,  which,  including  stationery  of  all  kinds,  amounted  in  1840  to 
3,  are  nearly  confined  to  our  own  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies.  Ex- 
ome  |>rinting  paper  to  America,  very  little  is  sent  elsewnere, — a  circumstance 
y  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  the  manufacture,  requiring  no  great  capital, 
sued  in  most  foreign  countries,  who  again  generally  impose  heavy  duties  u^n 
itrodnction  of  all  papers  which  compete  with  their  own.  Besides,  the  foreign 
B,  though  mostly  of  low  quality,  is  made  at  a  cheap  rate,  particularly  in  Ger- 
,  f^rom  whence  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  South  America  and  other  places. 
dia,  Chinese  paper  is  extensively  imported  for  common  purposes. 

FaonsiONS  op  tbc  Papcb  Duty  Consolidation  Act.  2  &  3  Yirr.  c.  23  (July  19, 1839). 

f  of  lid.  per  lb.  avolrd.  imposed  on  all  I  the  paeknxc ;  and  provided  the  exporter  ihall 
of  paper  and  patteboard  maoe  in  U.  K. ;  { roara  on  the  outside  of  each  package,  in  presence 
,  bowever,  It  to  be  drawn  back,  Itt,  On  all '  of  the   packing-officer,   the  net  weight  of  the 


or  preai  papwa  bcnaJUU  used  in  pressing 
D  oottas  and  stuffii ;  2c(,  On  paper  used  in 
Ig  bibles,  psahn  and  prayer  books,  or  books 
in,  Ortek,  or  Oriental  languagee  within  the 
nMet ;  ad^  On  all  paper,  pasteboard,  print- 
»ks  in  complete  seta  < except  bililee,  Ac,  as 
i»  or  ■fCGOunt'books,  exported  as  mercban- 
■nd,  4A,  On  stained,  printed,  or  painted 
exported ;  on  the  last,  the  drawback  to  be 
rtad  at  Sd.  per  12  square  yards  ({  1). 
ieaanddiawfaadcsto  be  under  excise  ($2). 
v-making  premisei  to  be  entered  at  excise. 


paper  of  books  entitled  to  drawback ;  or  paper 
and  books,  the  net  weight  of  eacli :  and  the  net 
weight  of  the  articles  or  books  not  entitled  to 
drawback,  packed  with  them ;  and  the  tiire  of 
the  package."] 

Penalty  of  £100.  and  of  the  package,  for  the 
opening  thereof,  alter  it  is  closed,  or  wilfully 
defiicing  or  altering  the  marks  thereon  ({  M). 

Exporters  to  give  a  shipping  notice,  and  enter 
into  security  ({M). 

Packages  to  be  produced  to  customs  officer, 
who  shall  see  them  shipped.    A  debenture  for 
by  officers  (f  3-7).  I  payment  of  drawback  to  b«  issued  in  six  weeks 

tf  person  Intending  to  export,  to  give  12  from  shipment  (f  56). 

notice  thereof  to  excise,  specifying  time  Any  stationer  intending  to  cut,  gild,  colour, 
•ea,  when  and  where,  and  the  person  on '  or  otherwise  prepare  paper  before  exportation, 
aeooimt  the  paper,  board,  or  books,  is  or  to  gire  notice  thereof  to  excise ;  and  no  paper  so 
tended  to  be  packed ;  and  officer  shall  weigh  .  prepared  to  be  packed  for  exportation  on  diaw- 
ikeaeooant  of  same  ({  flfi).  !back,  which  shall  not  be  produced  in  wrappers 

li  package  and  £21)0  to  be  forfeited  if  any  having  the  labels  thereof  so  marked  by  the  officer 
iwbetance  or  other  matter  be  introduced  as  aforesaid  ({  fil). 

B,  except  paper,  board,  or  books,  or  ma- .  Penalty  of  £2U0,  dec  for  fraudulently  obtain - 
i  neeesMry  m  packing ;  or  any  device  used  ing,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  drawbacks  (S  62). 
Aer  or  deceive  the  oflncer  from,  or  in  taking '  Allowance  of  duty  to  be  made  on  paper  lost 
•ecoont  of  the  package  (}  53).  [By  excise  by  fire  or  wreck  ({{  63,  64). 
,  Oetober  31 ,  1839,  no  *  *  objection  made  to  i  The  other  provbions  chiefly  relate  to  the  mode 
tBCikm  of  other  articles  of  stationery,  or  of  of  making  up,  tying,  and  weighing  the  paper, 
■otontiUcd  to  drawback :  provided,  in  the  and  to  other  regnUtkms  afTecting  the  manulac- 
r  oue,  the  quantity  shall  not  exceed  in  ture,  which,  as  copies  of  the  act  are  doubtless 
t  |<li  that  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  Utter  possessed  by  all  paper-makers,  it  b  unneceuary 
^tb  of  the  books  tntlUed  to  drawback  in '  to  notice  to  this  place. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS,  paper  stained  or  printed  with  some  deogn,  in  order  to 
be  pasted  on  tbe  walls  of  a  room.  They  are  osaally  made  in  pieces  12  Tirds  io 
length,  and  about  21  inches  in  breadth.  There  are  many  yarieties.  Besi^  com- 
mon and  striped  papers,  some  have  a  glossy  or  **  satin  "  groond ;  othen,  called 
**  flock  papers,*^  haTe  a  portion  of  the  pattern  somewhat  resembling  woollen  clotL 
Ornaments  are  frequent  iv  applied  with  bronze  or  imitation  gold-powder ;  while,  is 
expensive  kinds,  leaf-gold  or  silver  is  occasionally  used .  The  papers  are  commonlT 
pnnted  with  size-colours,  but  some,  to  bear  washing  or  cleaning,  are  stained  with 
such  as  are  mixed  with  oil  or  varnish.  The  redaction  of  the  paper-dnty,  mentioMd 
above,  and  the  abolition  of  the  additional  duty  on  hangings  of  l)d.  per  square  ysrd, 
have  led  of  late  years  to  a  great  reduction  in  their  price,  and  extension  in  their 
consumption.  They  can  now  be  procured  so  low  as  l(kL  per  piece.  Tbe  pattens 
have  also  been  greatly  improved  ;  though  some  of  the  more  tastefhl  designs  ire 
still  imported  from  Franco. 

PAPIER-MACHI^  MANUFACTURES  are  properly  composed  of  paperinlp 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum  or  size  to  ^ve  it  tenacity,  and  then  pressed  iat* 
moulds ;  though  the  term  is  likewise  applied  to  trays,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  tfainp 
made  by  glueing  different  plies  of  paper  together,  and  then  Tarnishin|(.  A  greU 
variety  of  articles  are  now  made  at  Birmingnam  of  papier-m&ch^ ;  which,  from  iti 
lightness  and  cheapness,  has  also  been  of  uLte  eztensiTely  used  in  the  decontiic 
work  of  picture  and  mirror  frames,  and  walls  and  ceilings,  espeeJally  those  ff 
steam-boat  cabins  and  public  building. 

PARAGUAY,  an  inland  S.  American  state,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil, tad 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  Area,  90,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  350,000.  Ths 
capital  is  Assumption,  in  lat.  25^  16'  S.,  and  long.  57**  37'  W. ;  pop.  12/)00.  TlM 
state  formed,  until  1808,  one  of  the  provinces  of  tho  Spanish  riceroyalty  (Kf  Boeooi 
Ayres :  the  troubles  which  broke  out  at  that  period  were  artftillT  turned  to  aecool 
by  Dr  Francia,  a  native  law}'er,  who  in  1814  became  dictator  of  the  new  state. 

Fftnguajr  is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  nomerous  tributaries  of  tbe  Plata,  which,  in  ib> 
rainy  season,  overflow  their  hnnkn  and  inundate  the  adjacent  coumnr.  It  is  hiBfaly  fertile.  Tbt 
most  remarlnble  production  is  Mats  Ysbba,  or  Paraguay  Txa,  which  is  sent  to  BocomAjtm. 
and  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  throughout  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Rata,  Chffi,  ■■ 
Peru.  The  other  productions  arc  ehiefly  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  wood,  drugs,  honey,  lai  ^v- 
Ships  may  ascend  the  Plata  as  far  as  Assumption,  although  1(NX»  mUcs  from  iu  mootii ;  bat  t» 
late  dictator  Francia  so  successfully  discouraiced  foreign  intercourse,  that  commerce  is  aowshwit 
annihilated.  Prior  to  his  tyrannical  administration,  the  annual  exports  are  stated  to  ban  bo, 
Yerbn,  360,000  armbas,  value  $1,080,000;  tobacco,  &df>0,0«0;  wool,  pa5^WH);  sugar,  ifi^ 
sweetnieatu,  tanned  hides,  cigars,  cotton,  cloth,  &c,  $15U,(KN};  total,  ^1,815,000,  or  £3Si,(^ 
The  public  revenue  of  Paraguay  under  the  old  regime  was  47^.0001  Messrs  Robertson  cstimslrf 
Francia's  Annual  expenditure  (including  tho  maintenance  of  4<MX)  troops),  at  ^117,000.  (#V«Mis1r 
Reign  qf  Terror,  p.  216-221.) 

PARCHMENT,  the  prepared  i^kin  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  was  anciently  mochiuc^ 
as  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  is  still,  along  with  \  ellum,  employed  for  chartensi' 
other  writings,  for  which  great  durability  is  desirable. 

PAREIKA-DRAVA,  a  medicinal  root  procured  from  the  CUtampekt  Parei*t 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

PARIS  PLASTER,  a  paste  made  from  gypsum  or  selenite,  so  called  fh»m  bda| 
prepared  in  large  quantities  from  extensive  strata  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  It 
IS  employed  for  taking  impressions  from  moulds,  and  for  mining  statues.  Ifixid 
with  lime,  it  is  called  stucco,  and  is  formed  into  cornices  and  ornaments  for  ceiliijEI* 

PARMA,  DUCHY  OF,  an  inland  state  in  N.  Italy,  lying  between  the  ApesiiKi 
and  the  Po,  by  which  river  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  nrom  Lombardy.  Area,  23BI 
pq.  miles.  Population,  476,000.  Government,  an  unlimited  monarchy,  witboBt  i 
charter  or  any  representative  assemblies. 

About  one-third  of  the  duoiiy  consists  of  a  barren  mountain  region,  the  iniuilntants  of  "^ 
derive  their  chief  subsiotenco  from  the  forests  of  chestnut  trees  with  which  it  is  clothed :  the  R- 
mainder,  embracing  tbe  low  hills  and  plains  stretching  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po,  isfirtiti, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  the  lands  having  a  regular  system  of  artificial  hrigmtioa  as  iaPi*'* 
mont.  The  pasture  grounds  are  very  rich,  and  support  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  many  cl«U<^ 
are  exported.  Besides  these,  the  exports  euibrace  com,  silk,  iron,  a  little  wine,  marUc,  tiatari 
and  sulphur  matches. 

The  silk  braccio  =  23-40  Imp.  inches ;  and  the  doth  bracdo  =  aS'-IS  Imp.  miles^  Tbe  bkJa. 
land-measure,  of  6  tari  =  )  Imp.  acre  nearlv.  The  stajo,  grain  measure,  of  16  quartciole  =  N^^ 
Imp.  bushel.    The  rubbio  of  25  Ib.n.  =  I8it8*lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Account!)  are  stated  in  lire  of  2o  soldL  Tho  Parma  lira  =  2j|d.  ncArij.  In  1833,  the  natioBalit* 
venue  amounted  to  4:275,834 ;  and  the  debt  to  i:428,0»H». 

PARSNIP  (PtuHnacn  Saliva),  a  biennial  British  plant,  common  in  cakarww 
soils,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  next  in  value  to  white-beet,  a*  a  af- 
cfaarine  root,  containing  9  per  cent,  of  sugar.   An  ardent  spirit  of  excellent  qoaiity 
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e  obtaiiied  from  it ;  and  parsnip-wino  ( Vide  Mr  Roberts'  British  Wine- Maker), 
B  amid  to  possess  a  finer  flaronr  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  British  produce. 

PARTNERSHIP  is  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  persons  agree  to  bring 
Ofether  certain  articles  of  property,  or  raluable  acts  of  service,  uniting  the  com- 
nereial  proceeds  in  a  common  funa,  divisible  according  to  some  particular  rate 
unoog  toe  partners.  One  may  bring  money,  another  mav  bring  his  industry, 
k  third  may  bring  professional  talent,  and  a  fourth^  perhaps,  his  mere  name 
md  inilnence  in  society,  as  their  respective  contributions  to  the  common  stock ; 
hb  peenniary  results  of  which  may  bo  distributed  among  these  partners  in  pro- 
MraonB  of  corresponding  variety.  The  position  of  a  partner  being,  as  between 
mm  parties  themselves,  beneficiary,  will  require  something  more  to  prove  it  than 
iie  mere  consent  of  the  individual.  As  respects  third  parties,  however,  the  part- 
Mr**  eondition  being  onerous,  there  are  acts  of  his  own  which  will  be  sufficient 
lo  place  him  in  that  position ;  hence  arises  the  natural  division  of  the  law  of 
IMurtnership  into  the  ohligations  of  partners  to  each  other,  and  the  obligations 
if  putners  to  the  public. 

ObUffoHong  between  the  Partners. — All  persons  free  to  contract  may  enter  into 
Murtaership  with  each  other  for  any  lawful  purpose  ;  and  it  may  be  formed  either 
n  9k  regnlkr  contract,  or  by  the  mere  act  of  mutual  trading.  In  the  former  case, 
(M  eoQtract  rules  all  transactions.  A  majority  cannot  alter  it,  or  go  beyond  its 
limits^  a^inst  the  will  of  the  minority,  unless  it  be  part  of  the  a^p'eement  that 
%  majority  may  bind  the  whole.  There  is  a  choice  of  persons  in  a  partner- 
ddp,  and  so  a  majority  cannot  force  a  new  partner  on  the  minority.  The  execu- 
tors of  a  deceased  partner  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  place,  unless  there  be  a 
rtqmlation  to  that  efiect  in  the  contract.  The  nature  or  the  partnership,  how- 
•visr,  may  be  such,  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  choice  of  persons,  any  one  who 
perfomis  certain  conditions  is  entitled  to  be  a  member,  as  m  the  formation  of  a 
loini-etoek  company,  whore  scrip  is  publicly  sold,  llie  respective  amounts  of 
proAt  and  loss  accruing  to  the  partners  will  generally  be  provided  for  by  the 
deed  of  partnership.  Where  there  is  no  deed,  or  no  provision  on  the  suoject, 
•qnality  is  presumed.  The  partnership  is  considered  in  law  a  distinct  person 
fimn  toe  individuals  forming  it.  The  property  which  each  individual  brings  into 
IIm  eoneem,  becomes  the  property  of  uie  company,  and  ceases  to  be  that  of  the 
lidnridnal.  When  there  is  capital  embarked  m  the  concern  by  one  party,  and 
■01  by  others,  it  viiU  almost  always  be  the  case  that  the  prospective  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  stock,  as  distinct  from  the  profits,  ^ill  be  fixed  by  a^eement ;  and 
tlw  eases  where  tnis  has  not  taken  place  are  so  few  that  the  law  is  not  very  dis- 
ibitt  on  the  point.  In  one  class  of  partnerships  only— adventures,  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  general  rule,  which  is,  that,  **  if  a  person  agree  to  bo  interested 
in  the  profit  and  loss  of  an  adventure,  this  agreement  alone  will  not  constitute 
Um  apartner  in  the  goods  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  adventure.**  (CoU- 
•w>  107.) 

An  individual  partner  may  buy  or  borrow  from  the  firm,  and  the  firm  may  do 
■0  from  him.  The  partners  are  individually  bound  to  the  company  as  its  accre- 
dited agents,  in  which  capacity  they  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  a  separato  in- 
tweat  worn  it,  by  secretly  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  the  partnership  was 
liiMIiilied,  or  by  using  the  knowledge  acquired  in  its  affairs  to  the  purpose  of 
MBpeting  with  the  partnership  in  purchases,  &c.  Any  advantages  that  may 
fctpnfiii  to  be  so  acquired  by  individual  partners  are  generally  adjudged  to  be  held 
kf  fnem  in  trust  for  the  company.  The  partnership  has  a  claim  upon  the  time 
md  attention  of  each  partner,  either  in  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  eircumstances,  where  there  is  no  special  provision.  The  nosition  in  which 
flw  penon  was  placed  before  the  partnersnip  commenced,  will  anect  such  a  ques- 
tfen ;  tiras,  professional  manufacturers  entering  into  partnership  with  an  attorney 
b  gjiod  practice,  whom  they  know  to  be  fully  occupied  with  his  profession,  would 
nwMiMedljr  not  be  entitled  to  insist  on  his  hestowin^  the  same  attention  on  the 
Mumlketaring  business  as  themselves.  A  partner  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits, 
bi  not,  without  express  stipulation,  entitled  to  special  remuneration  for  any  amount 
if  attention  whicn  he  may  bestow  on  the  business  of  the  establishment. 

If  the  partners  differ  with  each  other  on  points  such  as  those  just  discussed, 
3m  eoorts  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  case,  interfere  to  settle  the  accounts  between 
dmn  without  a  dissolution.  Where  there  are  articles  of  partnershipj  there  is  a 
ma/bdj  hi  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  and  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
aad,  wr  breach  of  performance  of  the  stipulations.  Where  there  are  no  articles. 
In  fCfoedj,  by  acooont  betvreen  the  partners,  can,  in  England,  only  be  had  in  the 
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czr-^  .'f  or^-  ^"bere  la  senont  hxs  bem  tokn  and  a  babsM  ilnick,  i 
z.Lr-ji<r  anx  sm  k  Iftv  !««  vfcat  appeandue  to  kui  on  tkat  Wianea ;  aad  he  waij 
^  T^l.c  :a^  ki^aaMd  ^t  Lib  to  iiu  paitDcr  befiove  the  paitnenkipu 

'.  v.w^vfAf  »  Sr  /Vmt.— W«  nov  eoaw  to  ranriifar  the  BaiMr  m  wluck  pp 
ju-^  zr^^.-T.'i  '^iz'jt  w  :b*  {<:boe  a$  panaerL  A  Baa  becMMs  a  paztatf  by  alWwiai 
^if  V :rji  3  ^eo*rL  !*»  pressaKibai  he  b  one :  aa,  bj  havinc  lua  naae  oa  tbe^p 
<i  &  «6:c.  i*r  :a  '^  :lj»  s€  pa<«^  iBToice^^  er  aecomta^  er  07  pottiaa  bk  aaaiU 
?':•;  zn'j::cz»^'ji  :sasrz:^Em.u  oiawa  «a  the  inL  li%*bci«  there  are eu^  aaaifeilar 
r'.c:^  :~<f  :ikrcfKCi7*.  tb«  fanj  ooatiaaeB  to  be  liable,  thoush  noCaee  of  diaiebtM 
f1<.«u>i  :^  rrr^  is  'iIm  Gaaesse ;  and  it  i*  ctcb  Mid,  that  he  will  be  babfe  thoogk 
l:f  T^frsra  t:\:'B  \c  a^azA  bia  «:a5  ipiorant  at  the  time  when  he  eeauaeied 
^i  tif  rJTTirsTViW  3«  *jcienujr  iiabilitT.  aad  was  boC  indnced  to  eoiitnel  wA 
xi*i  iTA  ':t  i2if  ^.'mC  thas  icch  a  penoo  waa  liable  aa  a  partner  lor  itt  MM*" 
3Ms.-i«^  ^"aer?  A  vxJL  a  pi>iM'i»nrT  note  from  a  firm,  Bitating  that  he  bad  raliiw 
iriar  iM  irs.  ^<r:  laas  h  aad  been  stipolated  that  his  name  shoiddreBaiB  in  it  fo 
i..aw  ik?^  wTii-i  vixh  cxjs  the  note  was  drawiL,  B  was  held  liable  (Browi  f. 
LmoatcL  '2  '.\»=]r«  •'^* '.  A  persca  will  not  eontinne  liable,  however,  ftr  tht 
?^!Z2<?cii««  :i  2::$  ;;fcrsaer$  i:^  c<ej:i«cQnf  to  diaconnect  his  nasM  with  the  eoapsiTf 
r  ift-  lu  2>:i  pi^e.'  Is  <<:eii»;  10  iu  Pfiminx,  and  if  he  has  taken  all  pnper  iteyi 
z^  c.^-i  i^.-o.^f  :v  %1  <voM»«d.  Tliis  is  senerally  aeeomptisbed  by  adieitin— t 
ZL  i*rt  vkKCT'f.  mi  *:t  «7««sal  edcx«  10  the  panief  with  whom  the  firm  bu deil* 
rxx«w  !srs  zzktj  xAjhe  gyrria^gaahat  necicc,  which  a  party  will  have  to  diawetfd 
x:  !-:«  .-VT  7i;nl :  as'v'rtfrv  tbue  u  a  chaaiee  in  the  wording  of  the  cbeeki,  nflii 
1: 1  .-i,!.-^:^  A ;.    rb>  a^rrtr&aemeKt  ia  the  Gaaette  is  sufficient  notiee  to  all  who  hm 

F:r^;<L5  :r:«;c^±.zx  :o  acrw  f^r  a  shai«  of  the  nrofits  as  the  rmimentiM  tf 
^.  :*:<Lr.  c^o.-nHj  i^T  3^*  ibcs»lTws  ia  the  liability  a  a  partner.  **  if  a  pema  Mptt 

i(i:uf  i3t  :i  lb;  x*.viijw  s  ia*  be«a  cosadcivd  to  be  settled  that  this  does  not  tmr 


icr.^Tt  a  r.&rrsRr?ci^  a?  :^  tiad  persoK ;  b«  that  it  does  eonstitate  a  partneoVp 
i:  irf  b^  W  a  ;>Kiir:'  irwr»«  is  tw  profiu  thcnuelTes,  as  profiu  *  (J/onilsf^,  ItV 


Ai.  ixrwoafcs  1  Jos  a  ^r.^;r  ^all  have  for  hb  profit  whatever  he  can  obtain  ip« 
tstf  iduffsf  A>:«f  a  Mrui^  sum.  does  not  constitute  pnrtnenhip ;  bat  one  csalthibr 
l&'<*.Tj[  vjcrwc  V.U:  az .cbfr  to  bhz£  cnr-Amers  to  the  eoneem,  rcoeinng  ia  itim 
11  kz.i .  -.r  iZ'i  2>.  f.7  iftrr  cLaJdivs  «<>jd,  wa«  held  a  partner,  e^  havisg  aUomd 
ii  r  z.k3L'i '.-:  :  r  -=»m£  V  .vr^:  r.  Mrs  AxrelL  eiled  2  Np.  Bimckst.  *24*2).  If  the  cwipMl 
^f  acoMis-.oiif'i  w-ji  -i>>:c-iT.  the  iasensst  or  retnm  Unt  which  rises  and  faOs  inB 
I.V  7r;  T  -« .-,  V- _  --  i.a::e(ilT'xac«  2b«  lender  a  partner.  In  short,  it  may  be  oft^ 
Txi. .  T  a?  A  r:.'-e.  izx'*  «  ^•f rtf  izj  oi^e  has  an  uiservst  in  a  concern,  the  extent  of  vUcs 
>  ?v\  ^.  T  r>:  XS17MC  rj  :b^  rfr-'il:  vf  th<e  traniaciioos  of  that  concern,  he  if  liable  I* 
\  :f  -r.-c'i  li  s  rar:=>fr.  Wbic  xbe  ciivsmstaaces  on  their  ucicinal  merits  are  soffidat 
;.  ^..x.-;  *.;:i"?vs>:r.jw::L:T.  :i  wiU  a^)«  a5ect  the  matter  that  the  indiTidoab bin 
•.".:<.'r-irt>tf  irr&?xec  «:'.h  «wh  other,  or  eves  that  third  parties  were  igaoruttf 
:j<.'  >.sr<.  :?i:L..:]i  :i  ar  izrcrd  part^^r.asd  dealt  without  r«gani  to  his  crvditi 

Va.-^'  rjr::i'fr  ':<  lu:>.  w  tb*  tz^  ^x:r=.t  of  all  he  posisesses,  for  the  ^eaaal  <b&- 
cti':ci>  :C'*hi  .v>=:pi:iT.  az'i  each  is  iif  accnedited  representative,  entitled, likt n 
1^:  L- :« 1 ,  r  .I'i  A  i-,  sL.  i-zi'.sVjt  << Ilcaaons.  In  F-ngiiTmi  «  putacr  can  only  mpj» 
:>f  .^  z:rat,v  n  >:=:'.:  v*;i:rwi$  :  lie  cannot  bind  ft  by  deca,nnlec«he  be  ezpraay 
<x>.-vm-vi  : »  w.'jc  :.^  lio  jo.    I2  So.-tlaad.  the  distinction  betwwn  simple  coatnct 


,rr...irT  a«i=iiz:?^r&i:.'r..  a=d  in  thf  a?::al  course  of  trade,  be  holds  no  sacb  poW 
"^-.v. i  1:1  f  xirft:rii=.arT  ao:5  ocs  cf  ±e  usual  coarse.    Thns,  a  refervnee  to  inax»- 


partnershi^ 
tvr:r;-.v  is  ar:;:n.:::=  aaa  a  £*^aras:<v  are  oct  of  the  ordinarr  coarse  of  bcaaesii 


K»>  ;r.^rv, :;  :>  :r:;r.  ^e  Iiau:^:  bs:  ;be  pablic,  not  aware  of  the  Umitatioc,  are  vA 
Knuid  Vv  ;;« asd,  wl:<3  liwy  sw  a  partner  ready  to  transact  in  tbs  name  of  tk 
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meh  opentionB  as  it  is  natural  that  he  would  hare  to  traneact  in  the  coarse  of 
uiness  for  which  the  company  exists,  they  are  entitled  to  place  faith  in  him. 
tiftble  instmments  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  way  of  busineBs  of  every  descrip- 
^  commercial  partnersnip,  and  so  each  partner  is  entitled  to  draw,  accept, 
idorse  bills  and  notes  for  the  company.  If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  the  partner- 
by  its  UBoal  coUectire  name,  and  be  simply  accepted  by  one  member  siffnin/; 
m  name,  he  will  bind  the  whole.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  species  of  oblisa- 
M  to  others,  that  it  hare  the  appearance  of  being  contracted  for  the  behoof  of 
rm,  and  in  the  coarse  of  its  legitimate  business.  In  partnerships  purely  com- 
mit the  presumption  will  always  be  in  its  favour  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  farm- 
id  mining  speculations  ;  the  presumption  here  is  against  the  negotiable  in- 
tent being  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  it  may  still  be 
tf  to  be  so.  In  a  partnership  where  no  capital  is  required,  it  is  clear  that  one 
er  cannot  bind  the  others  in  negotiable  instruments. 

Ntftner  bein||[  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  agent  of  the  company,  many  analogies 
M  drawn  to  illustrate  his  powers,  from  the  authorit]^  of  agents  to  bind  their 
ipals  in  the  course  of  ordinary  transactions ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
)  the  partner  exceeds  his  proper  power,  the  firm,  or  another  partner,  as  the 
Bfty  M,  mav  adopt  the  act  as  a  principal  docs  that  of  his  agent.  [ Principal 
kesNT.J  The  obusation  having  oeen  incurred  by  the  partner  in  the  name  of 
rm,  and  being  within  his  express  or  implied  authority,  his  subsequent  frau- 
t  application  of  the  consideration  to  his  own  use  will  not  afiect  the  respousi- 
Tnas.wherea  partner  bought  for  the  company,  who  were  harness-makers, 
iber  of  bits  for  bridles,  and  immediately  pawned  them  for  his  own  use,  the 
partners  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dcfeua  themselves  on  the  plea  that  the 
ea  had  never  gone  into  the  company*s  stock,  and  that  the  transaction  was  a 
e  ftand  bv  one  of  the  nirtners  (Bond  v.  Gibson  and  Jephson,  1  Camp.  185). 
I  person  aealing  with  the  partner,  however,  be  accessory  to  the  fraud,  or  if  he 
or  suspect  that  a  fraud  is  to  be  committed,  or  if  he  be  placed  in  a  situation 
Ich  a  man  of  ordinar^r  discernment  ought  to  know  or  suspect  that  the  partner 
leeding  the  limits  of  his  authority,  the  other  partners  will  not  be  liable.  Where 
lividnal  takes  from  a  nartner  a  security  in  name  of  the  firm,  for  a  debt  due 
B  Individual  partner,  fraud  or  such  negligence  as  will  free  the  other  partners 
r»ys  presumed,  subject  of  course  to  proof  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  that  he 
very  reason  to  believe  that  the  partner  acted  witnin  his  authority.  Where  a 
inenrred  for  the  partner  himself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  is  liquidated  by 
a  security,  the  presumption  is  against  the  other  partners.  Negotiable  instru- 
I  bearing  the  partnership  name,  though  obtainea  by  cellusion  with  au  indivi- 
partner,  are  good  against  the  others  in  the  hands  of  onerous  and  bona  Jide 
rs.    [Bill  op  Exchange.] 

a  counterpart  to  the  power  of  the  individual  members  to  bind  the  company, 
who  contract  with  such  individuals  will  in  similar  circumstances  be  bound  to 
mijpany.  Thus,  where  a  member  sells  partnership  goods,  though  in  his  own 
,  the  company  may  sue  for  the  price.  The;^  cannot,  however,  make  the  third 
aolTer  for  the  fraud  of  the  partner;  and  so,  if  the  purchaser  was  creditor  of  the 
er  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  he  is  allowed  to  set  off  the  two  sums  against 
other ;  for  the  chance  of  set-oii  may  have  been  the  inducement  to  the  bargain. 
%  general  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  the  firm  against  third  parties  may  be 
led  by  any  one  of  its  members,  and  payment  to  one  is  in  all  cases  payment  to 
hole,  unless  there  be  fraud  committed  and  connived  at  by  the  payer. 
r9ohUum,—K  limit  to  the  partnership  may  be  fixed  in  the  articles,  and  if  not 
tivelT  fixed, may  be  deduced  from  circumstances.  A  partnership  is  not,  however, 
▼ed  by  the  mere  expiry  of  its  period  of  continuance,  it  is  merely  then  terminable ; 
rthe  parties  continue  to  transact  business  as  usual,  an  indefinite  partnership 
end  on.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  to 
I  Ha  dnration  is  fixed,  on  just  cause,  such  as,  that  the  object  of  the  association 
practicable,  or  that  the  further  pursuit  of  it  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
>r  that  one  of  the  partners  has  become  insane.  Such  remedy  will  bo  given  on 
pplieation  of  a  portion  of  the  partners,  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  England 
I  Conrt  of  Session  in  Scotland.  When  all  the  partners  agree,  the  company 
9f  course  be  at  any  time  dissolved,  notwithstanding  any  previous  stipulation 
)  oontrary.  A  partnership  at  vdll,  or  without  any  specified  limit,  may  be 
tred  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  partner.  But  a  partner  is  not  entitled  suddenly 
taolre  the  connexion  for  tne  purpose  of  taking  nis  colleagues  by  surprise,  and 
dUtely  pivsuing  the  partnership  business  for  his  own  advantage.    Where  a 
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partner  attempts  such  a  project,  he  will  have  to  eommnmeate  the  adtaiiktage  to  kii 
colleagues,  as  where  one  partner  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  oompaoj^ 
premises,  without  warning  the  others  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  it  (FeathmtM- 
haugh  V.  Fen  wick,  17  Vesey,  298).  The  death  of  a  partner  operates  as  a  duBob- 
tion,  unless  it  bo  stipulated  that  his  representatires  are  to  snceeed  to  hiB,iBwbibk 
case  the  obligation  is  a  right  in  which  they  represent  their  predeoessor.  la  Eof- 
laud,  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  against  a  partner,  and  the  marriage  of  a  Ibbm 
partner,  dissolve  partuership.  In  Scotland,  it  is  held  that,  **  Ic/,  The  mania|e  of  a 
female  partner  of  a  company  seems  a  change  so  im^rtant  that  it  shoold  mm  a 
ground  for  dissolving  the  partnership.  2d,  Incapacity  may  be  by  bankniileT  ff 
disease.  Insolvency  of  a  partuer  does  not  alone  dissolTe  a  partnership.  It  eta 
not  operate  as  a  transfer,  nor  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  partner.  Neither  has  bsak- 
ruptcy  under  the  Act  10%,  c.  5,  any  effect  of  this  sort ;  and  it  may  be  doobted 
wnctuer  it  would  dissolve  a  partnership.  But  bankmptey  by  seaoestzation,  which 
transfers  to  the  creditors  all  tne  partners*  rights,  will  unquMtionahiy  have  tluicftet. 
So  it  would  api>car  would  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  creditora.**  (Belts  Cha. 
ii.  634.) 

Bankruptcy.— There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  praetiee  of  thMi 
parts  of  the  empire  which  follow  the  law  of  England,  and  the  praetiee  in  Seothsi, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  estate,  where  both  the  firm  and  indiiidaal  paitMB 
become  bankrupt.  According  to  the  former,  the  partnership  estate  and  the  is^ 
yidual  estates  are  separated  from  each  other,  each  becoming  liaUe  for  its  fwi 
debts  in  the  first  place.  The  joint  estate  is  first  awlied  to  the  payment  of  te 
partnership  creditors,  the  surplus  only  going  to  the  cNditors  of  the  separate  eitata; 
and  the  separate  estates  are  nrst  applied  to  the  respoctiTO  separate  debts,  the  sv- 
plus  only  going  to  the  creditors  of  the  joint  estate.  "  In  Scotland,  the  credit<in  flf 
a  company  have  set  auart,  as  held  in  trust  exclusively  for  them,  the  partoenhip 
estate,  for  payment  or  their  debts  against  the  company  ;  and  they  hare  a  right  M 
be  ranked  as  creditors,  for  the  balance  unpaid,  on  the  private  estate  of  thepaitiMn* 
(Beir»  Com.  ii.  (J60).  To  the  English  rule  there  are  exceptions.  A  joint  cieditdr, 
who  is  the  petitioning  creditor  in  a  separate  Jiat^  ma][  prove  against  the  separUs 
estate,  and  so  may  a  joint  creditor,  where  there  is  no  jomt  estate  whatever,  and  M 
solvent  partner  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  company.  Where  a  partner  be- 
comes bankrupt,  the  assignee  (m  Scotland  the  trustee)  takes  his  place  as  a  menibflr 
of  the  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  aJSairs.  The  creditors  are  en- 
titled to  the  bankrupt's  iudiviuual  share  of  the  property  in  common,  subject  to  ths 
state  of  the  partnership  accounts.  No  member  of  the  company  has  any  cfain  sa  its 
bankrupt  estate  until  the  claims  of  the  joint  creditors  are  satisfied. 

After  an  act  of  dissolution,  a  partnership  exists  onljr  for  the  purpose  of  vrindiaf 
up  its  affairs,  by  converting  the  estate  with  all  expedition  into  money,  and  dividi^ 
the  proceeds  among  the  partners.  It  is  often  agi^ed  that  the  business  of  windiag" 
up  is  to  be  transacted  by  one  member  of  the  company,  but  the  partners  still  oos- 
tiuuc  liable  for  his  transactions  with  third  parties,  so  for  as  consistent  with  tho 
powers  which  the  public  may  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  intnuted 
with.  Where  it  is  known  that  the  partnership  is  dissolved^  such  a  person  will  art 
be  entitled  to  i)ledge  the  credit  of  his  copartners  to  a  negotiable  instnunent.  It  it 
one  of  the  privileges  of  a  partner  to  insist,  on  occasion  of  a  dissolution,  that  all  thi 


PASSENGER.    [Clstoms.    Emigration.    Smuqglino.] 

PATENT-LETTERS  are  those  public  acts  of  the  crown,  which,  being  patent  or 
open  to  the  public  at  large,  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  them.  CorporatioBS 
are  thus  constituted,  and  peerages  may  be  thus  conferred.  The  most  impertaat 
description  of  letters-patent,  however,  are  those  commonly  known  by  the  nam  of 
patents,  in  which  the  crown  confers  a  monopoly  in  some  new  invention  of  a  osefal 
manufacture  or  commodity,  on  the  inventor  or  those  authorized  by  him.  In  £o(* 
land,  by  21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,  this  authority  was  retained  when  the  power  of  the  crom 
to  grant  monopolies  in  other  cases  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  tbi 
practice  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  adopted  in  Scotland.  By  that  act,  tne  period 
beyond  which  the  crown  cannot  grant  the  privilege  is  fourteen  years ;  bat  by  a 
lato  act  a  patent  may  bo  renewed  for  seven  years. 

The  procedure  commences  with  a  petition,  narrating  the  utility  of  the  inventioD, 
and  praying  for  the  usual  privilege  of  **  the  sole  working,  oonstmctin^,  making 
selling,  using,  and  exercising  of  the  said  invention."    The  parts  of  the  kingdom  f«r 
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which  the  patent  is  prayed  must  be  meutioned.  One  patent  will  serve  (if  specially 
desired)  for  Enelana  and  the  colonies.  Tho  patent  states  a  time  within  which  the 
**  specineatioD,  as  described  below,  mnst  bo  lodj^ed.  In  practice,  two  months  is 
the  period  when  the  patent  is  fur  England  only,  four  months  when  it  is  for  England 
and  Scotland,  and  six  months  when  it  is  for  the  United  Kingdom  (Carpmael  on 
Puienis^  €2).  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  England  is  estimated  at 
£120,  for  Scotland  at  £100,  and  for  Ireland  at  £125,  or  upwards  (Report  of  Select 
ComrnutUe  m  Patents,  12th  June  1U29,  p.  17). 

Ih  Enoulwd,  the  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  declaration  before  a  Master  in 
Chaooery,  that  the  petitioner  has  invented  or  imported  the  article.  The  petition 
and  declaration  are  lodged  at  tho  Home  Office  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  former  is 
TCtomed,  with  a  reference  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  GeuoraL  It  is  in  the  option 
«f  the  i^>pUcant  to  lay  it  before  either  of  tliesc  officers.  The  clerk  of  the  law-officer 
Marches  nis  books  for  a  caveat  that  may  affect  the  i)etition,and  if  he  find  one,  gives 
notioe  to  the  ]»rty  who  entered  it,  who  has  a  week  to  give  notice  of  oiipositiou. 
The  law-officer  hears  parties  and  reports.  This  report  receives  the  royal  warrant 
ai  the  Home  Office,  directing  a  bill  to  be  preparc<l  for  the  royal  signature.  The 
warrant  is  then  taken  to  the  Patent  Office,  where  again  it  may  be  opposed  on  a 
caveat.  If  the  law-officer  decide  in  favour  of  tho  applicant,  he  signs  the  bill,  which 
then  goes  to  the  Signet  Office,  where  it  receives  a  warrant  calle<ra  signet  bill,  and 
pasnwB  to  the  Privy  Seal.  A  Privy  Seal  warrant,  or  Privy  Seal  bill,  authorizing 
the  appending  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  granted,  and  coming  then  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  may  be  opposed  for  the  last  time.  Here  tho  letters-patent  are  made 
out  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal. 

Is  SooTLAiiD,  the  declaration  is  made  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  petition 
and  declaration  arc  referred  to  tho  Lord  Advocate,  a  Queen's  warrant  is  granted, 
and  the  seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  a  substitute  for  the  Great  Seal  in 
appended. 

In  Ireland,  the  petition  and  declaration  are  referred  to  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  a 
Queen's  letter  is  granted  on  his  report,  and  tho  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  appended. 

(COHllE.YrABY  ON  THE  LaW  OP  PATENTS.) 

lowed  out  before  tho  original  period  of  fourteen 
yeart  expire*. 

The  InwtUion.— It  is  a  requisite  that  the  in- 
vention be  complete  of  its  kind,  coniitituting 
when  einl>odied  a  vendible  article.  The  di.scovor j 
of  a  lucre  principle  cannot  be  protected, — a 
practical  result  in  the  fi)nn  of  an  article  of  com- 
merce muHt  be  shown.  The  inmttion  must  have 
been  mode  by  the  claimant  of  the  patent,  or 
mu«t  have  been  introduced  by  him  Irom  aforeiipt 
countr>'.  It  must  not  have  been  lued  before, 
or  employed  as  an  article  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, cither  by  the  petitioner  or  anv  other  iwr- 
son.  Use  in  nne  of  the  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  invalidate  a  patent  for  any 
other  port,  if  obtained  by  the  onginal  inventor 
a  pAtent  relating  to  the  lamo  subject,'  the  or  importer  from  abroad,  lly  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
lodaer  rereivca  notice,  and  has  seven  djiys  for  c.  KJ,  provision  is  made  for  protecting  partiea 
dccMliuc  whether  he  sliall  oppose  the  application.  I  from  the  consetiuences  of  imiuiUerial  and  nomi- 
If  he  oppoM,  lioth  parties  are  fae:inl  bv  the  law-  |  nal  adoptions  of  previous  inv«ntiuns. 
of  the  *  "  "  


one  fearing  that  his  invention 
be  aoticipiated  beforo  he  is  ready  to  apply 
for  a  patent,  may  lodge  a  "  eatrat"  with  the 
kw-offleen  of  tho  crown.  This  is  a  request  that 
BOdee  may  be  given  to  the  person  who  enters  it. 
If  application  be  made  for  a  patent  on  the  sub- 
jactof  an  invention  which  he  dL-scribes  in  general 
Mrau,  Tho  caveat  secures  no  monopoly  or  ex- 
dadve  right  against  the  public ,-  its  solcctfect  in 
■gatnst  any  other  person's  right  to  obtain  a 
■Bfcnf  for  the  invention.  If  any  person,  there- 
fora.  makoa  and  vends  the  commodity  in  tho 
acaa  time,  the  caveat  becomes  useless,  for 
■either  the  inventor  uor  any  other  |ierson  can 
obtain  a  patent. 
When  a  caveat  is  lodged,  if  any  person  applies 


the  crown.    If  tho  inventions  are  dif-  '     The  TiUe  under  which  the  patent  b  petitioned 
fcrent,  each  may  obtidn  a  patent.    If  both  have    for  is  an  object  of  iroportanci>,  as  it  is  by  its  ap- 


the  name  invention,  neither  can  obtain  plicability  to  the  invention  that  the  lodger  ot 
If  the  one  luis  brirruwed  from  the  other,  caveat  liuows  whether  the  apjilication  will  inter- 
rer,  tiie  original  inventor  will  undoubtedly  fere  with  himself  or  not.  It  mu«it  convey  an  idea 
be  entitled  to  the  patent.  A  caveat  expires  iu  '  of  wliat  has  l>een  invented,  but  of  nothing  more, 
a  year,  but  may  be  renewml.  I  Ttius,  Lord  Cuchrane's  patentfor  naphtha-lamp« 

PreiomffOtion  of  a  fiatent  for  seven  years,  after  !  was  found  void,  bwause  it  was  called  "  a  method 
fbe  capiry  of  the  original  fourteen,  may  lie  '  or  methods  of  more  completely  lighting  cities, 
mntea  in  terms  of  the  act  5  Ac  G  Wm.  IV.  c.  H3.  .  towmt,  and  villages ;"  whereas,  though  it  »aa 
Tbe  applicant  publislies  his  bitention  to  apply  only  for  such  a  purpose  that  his  invention  could 
for  the  prolongation  to  her  maiecty  In  council,  ,  apparentiv  Ik*  u>ed.  from  the  noxious  nature  of 
by  advertlsemient  thrice  in  the  London  Gazette,  ',  the  materials,  the  invention  was  after  all  but  a 
Ib  tlireo  London  papers,  and  thrice  in  a  local  lamp  suitable  for  thcpurpose  of  bumlngnaphtha, 
pucr->ivhero  his  mnnufiKcture  is  carried  on.  or  ,  and  should,  it  was  said,  be  called  so  (Cochrane 


(iine  carrir  on  nonej  wher«  he  resides.  He  then 
petitions  tbe  council  A  caveat  may  be  lodged 
agiriiMt  tbe  prolongation.  The  Judicial  commit  • 
tee,  bewins  parties,  and  examining  witnei»;i:-s. 


v.  Smethurst,  1  HUark.  2(»5).  The  title  must  not 
contain  more  uses  for  the  commodity  than  thone 
which  it  is  adapted  to ;  so  Felton'fe  patent  in 
1R27.  for  "a  machine  for  an  expeditious  and 


report  wiiether  the  prolongation  should  be  grant-  '  correct  mode  of  gtvhig  a  fino  e<we  to  knives, 
edor  Boi.    Tlieie  proceeaings  mnst  all  b«  fol-  '  raiors,  scision,  and  other  cutting  iDitrumcnts,** 
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«a*  b*M  bad  b«ciiu«  the  ouehlacdeMTTbcd  would 
Cv)*.  fhaiT'ca  Kti^Mrk  \H-)iroy1  on  FMtuU,  SO.) 
T\*  ^^i^■'■•f^'il•^>•  or  deKTiptioD  of  th<  inTen- 
t'.r.  «f-r>:!M  t«  th«  ^:«rt<«  re-iaire*  p<«uliar 
a::«cr<?n.  **  "th*  .t^^^nu  ^  Biu*t  b«  iceuni«Ij 
aM>na.r-e«l  axA  i«rticn!ariT  dewnbed :  it  muM 
be  MC  i  ir.h  31  the  raots  tnmuie  deiaiL  The  du- 
el «:r«  f  :Jrf  T-.c-et  u  eoM-d-red  a*  the  pruir 
«h\*h  x\*  pkA!«iic«e  p<k«  ♦«-  thi*  limited  mjno- 
ptil^.  u:<i  thi^re'o-^  it  '>u2h:  t>  be  full  mrd  cor> 
ivcf .  ia  order  that  the  mt  i«ct  of  hi*  pMcnt  may 
MS  It*  tfipiruion  be  «eJ  kno«n,  and  that  the 

KublLc  zEa«  reap  :r  iin  i:  the  »me  advantave*  as 
i*-  accnie'l  t  ■•  hira  •G'^Uen  oh  Paterti.  l«'*-7'. 
lis  :h«  pr  >p«rcKaraeteruiie»  of  theffpeeitf-ation, 
Mr  Godfija  fikrt^.er  My».  >p.  llKi.  **  It  m  aAn- 
djmfm'ai  r't'f.  on  whi.^h  all  otben  for  malurf 
ard  j j<:^a^  of  a  »p>:<illcati>n  depend,  that  the 
•.-crtt  inu*c  tw:  d:M.':jMed  acd  the  invention  de- 
K'-'.brd  in  Hk-h  a  izui*-ner  that  men  of  ecmmon 
urbf/rCrfji^f/fi.;.  w^th  a  mi>ifrate  ktv^KUiljH  vf 


-B;  5  &  6  Wn.  IT.e.  Sl,a  fan 

who  lii>loa  a  patent  maj  enter  an  ■mfwii1»ni 
with  the  clerk  of  fn  patenu  of  EndarJ.  Seol' 
land,  or  Ireland,  withcoment  of  ooeof  tbcbv' 
oAeen  of  tbt  crown.  The  aatB^MBt  Mf 
extend  to  **  a  dudaimar  of  any  pan  of  cite 
the  title  of  the  inveBtioa  or  thi 


.  Mating  the  reasio  for  nich  dadaimcr ;"  or  "  t 
memonndinn  of  an  j  alteration  in  the  Mid  ddi 
or  fpeeirteatioa.  not  bciaf  neh  diieiyMr  « 
•neh  alteratioQ  ■■  riiall  extend  the  «Bdnm 
ri^rht  ienuit«d  Iv  the  aid  lener^patcat'  tak 

.  amecdment  is  considered  a  part  of  the  meifa' 
tiott.    Aeareat  m4jbelodsed,idTiast»FVlf 

:  a  right  to  be  heard  agtinat  the  amndanii  be- 
fore the  law-oflieen.  The  law-ofietr  mj  k* 
quire  an  adrertitemeBt  to  he  made  bcfoit  he 
grants  his  consent  to  the  ameBdmerrt.  No 
amcndmetit  can  he  pleaded  in  anjr  aetta  peii- 
inc  at  the  time  when  it  is  enrollML 
£jrt€Ht  df  tkt  FrirU^^lz  m  a  eooAtiai  li 


tl;«  art.  ma;  be  ecabLal  to  make  the  subject  of    erery  patent,  that  the  pttcntee  ihall  mC,  If 


tL-  p.it^L 

*■  Th-r  .*«*.Tir:ion  mu»t  be  co't^nft  to  the 
n^irufao*  ;r^.  chK  ti-e  rovelty  m-«y  be  known. 
£\*.-a'^.u>:r:at;«r.  h -wevcrloamed.  must  not 
b-e  :r.tr^ij>:cd  to  darken  iu  Thiwjch  it  is  ad- 
drv«4««i  :.•  the  puMio  in  svneral.  it  need  not  be 
M--  •rinruout.tr.tisl.  or  *-»  r-xilanator^-.  that  per- 
».^--  T-.;.rvIy  i^.  .ran:  :f  the  science  fr«)m  wfiich 
the  »utj-vt'ii  ioken  mav  thereby  alone  be  able 
tf  I^.trn  ;«cd  use  the  inv«nt.onI  Nor,  on  the 
o!h  >r  li^oi.  *h  vald  the  desicription  be  fc  coccisc 
a.*  to  '  ■  «:.»nie  '-kh-curv.** 

If  :lj-:r.rt  a*v  de^crbed  as  beinc  us«d  to  produce 
t^t: effect,  which  r«aUy  hav«  not  been  used,  they 
are  prvwm^d  to  be  stated  for  the  porpiMe  of 
r.:U  eadmj.  and  will  have  the  effect  of  dertroy- 
irz  the  patent.  Such  also  is  the  effect  of  any 
atumpt  to  conceal  the  uie  of  known  materials 
bv  an  nbdcure  method  of  dts*cribinc  them,  or  bv 
a  tvrbrioal  dcTKTipti.^n  of  the  method  in  which 
they  arv  fonie'1.  «uch  a«  V*  m;dce  that  apr«ar 
j-a-:  •>{  the  i::ver:i  jn.  (Savori-  r.  Price,  1  JL  4* 
M.  I.» 

tirfrorrnr-.  V . — Wh  ere  an  im  prorement  mere- 
ly h^5  h<>en  Ui vented,  care  rou»t  be  taken  not  to 


assignment  or  otherwise,  cstend  tli^  privikfeH 
any  number  of  pefvons  exeecdiBg  Ave.  oropa 
any  bo>>ks  f^r  pablie  sobacnptiors  to  raiKBOBV 
for  carrying  on  the  operation  fron  pcrMH  a- 
ceeding  that  number,  and  that  he  shaU  nol  f^ 
sume  to  act  as  a  corporate  body*  TbisdoeiBrt 
prevent  the  patentee  tram  graaUag  benwio 
anv  number  of  penoni  to  use  hb  patent  pit> 
Tided  the  consideratkm  they  pay  be  a  mm  c^ 
tain,  either  received  fai  full  at  the  time  of  pi* 
rag.  or  paid  pcriodieaDy.  It  is  wbsn  the  e* 
sideration  for  the  commiraicatiiHi  of  tbeprirJip 
is  connected  with  the  profits,  and  ceMtilata  i 
parinenhip  between  the  patentee  and  tbt  frii^ 


Irged  penon.  that  the  afaore  nArictiaa 
into  operation. 

Except  in  so  &r  as  thnt  limited.  thc_ 
has  full  command  OTer  his  privile^. 
it  b  InfrinKcd  he  can  obtain  damago. 
the  patent  inlkinged  be  a  valid  one  will  &egat 
on  the  matters  alrtadT  discwaed. 

By  5  K  6  Wm.  iV.  c.  83.  when  •?««■* 
pursued  for  infrinsetnent  of  patent,  if  be  ittm 
to  object  to  the  vali-iity  of  the  patent,  beaa* 
give  notice  of  his  obj<^ions ;  and  be  en  pre«t 
no  other  objections  nut  such  as  he  gives  podee 


make  i^-f  tonn*  n*  the  *peciA<.-uti<>n  such  that  a     -^  ^ j . —  - 

rt.ii1vr  ni:iy  b--  lid  to  infer  that  a  part  of  the  '  of.  unless  vrith  the  discretifinary  permisiifli  ■ 
c.-ix!ii<:<itiy.  wi-ii  Icnown  before,  has  been  invtm-     thejudge  on  special  cause  shown, 
tel  by  1 1>^  pa: ^^ntee.    Mr  (rodfon  lays  d> »wn  these        Tne  j<atentee  can  convey  his  privilege  is  wl 
n  '.-d^  of  >pet:  titration  as  the  best  adapted  : —       t  with  his  right  of  action,  or  he  may  roauDosictf* 

**  Firsf,  By  desrribinrth-^  wb  Men:.-inu£icture.  "  it  by  license,  or  cijnvev  a  share  m  It,  nbjert  ta 
and  then  partioiiiarizing.  wttb  great  eiactaess,  '  the  limitations  noticed  ahove.  ItisavaEibktB 
the  ad<i'.tt<  >n  of  the  invc nttr.  creditors  on  bankruptcv. 

•*  Secondly,  By  a  description  of  the  whole  t  Bv  the  act  of  5  &  8  ^'m.  IV.,  whoever.  «iik- 
manufiioture.  pointin;;  out  the  parts  that  cither  out  license  of  a  patentee,  imitates  hismrk  (V 
are  o!d  or  no:  material  to  the  invention.  )  stamp,  or  by  the  use  of  the  word  **  patent,"  or 

"  rh  ■  ni/j/.  By  givin.:  an  accurate  and  intdli-  I  otherwise,  endeavours  to  make  artirivs  ins  v 
gent  dncnpti"n  of  the  iir>p>^>vement.  and  the  as  those  of  the  patentee,  is  liable  to  forfn  t^ 
manner  in  which  it  b  applied  to  the  subject,  or  •  for  each  offence.  The  act  permits  an  vti^* 
parti  th.it  are  old.  |  for  the  making  of  wtiich  a  patent  has  opiro. 

"  Fvurtkfjf,  By  describing  the  whole  mann-  >  to  be  marked  as  "  patent." 
li".ure.  if  it  bean  improvement  of  another  for  ;      {dflson  on   Patents.    Rclrofd  <m  ftlfaCfc 
w>iich  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  takine  care  ,  Carpmad  on  Patents.   Wti*strron  PmttwU.  Btf 
to  rvfer  in  the  n-.-w  spcciflcation  to  that  of  the  '  ton't  Manual  qfOte  Law  of  Scotland,  ^*-VM 
lorner  patent."    |15r>-7.r  I 

PAWN,  OR  i'LEDGE,  is  a  contract  by  which  a  lender,  or  other  creditor,  is  pJt 
in  posaession  of  some  article  of  moTeable  property,  which  he  retains  as  a  seconiy 
for  the  paymrnt  of  a  debt.  There  are  several  tntbsactions  of  this  class  which  caa 
only  be  legally  undertaken  with  a  licensed  ]>awnbroker,  and  to  theae  caw«  tbe 
statutory  regulations  abrid^  below  strictly  apply.  There  are  certain  prinripte 
of  mercantile  law  which,  huwcTer,  apply  to  ca&cs  not  comin>;  will: in  these  rcgnli- 
tions. 

The  person  who  pives  the  plcJpe  is  called  the  pawner,  and  the  person  who 
receiTO:*  it  the  pawnee.  The  contract  is  one  of  those  bailments  (o  which  tbernltf 
of  careful  custody*  apply,  and  the  pawnee  is  held  respoui>ibIe  for  turdinam  care  of 
the  pledge  deposited  with  him.    [Baiui£!«t.J    If,  being  of  a  periahable  c)iancier, 
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•h  in  the  eoorse  of  natnre,  he  is  not  responsible,  and  may  recover  his  money. 
I  of  a  nature  to  be  deteriorated  by  use,  as  wearing  apparel,  he  is  not  entitled 
QM  of  it.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  which  is  not  deteriorated  by  use,  and 
■ation  to  employ  which  is  a  lose  of  Taluable  services,— as  in  the  case  of  a 
or  a  dew,— it  is  an  understood  part  of  the  contract  that  the  pawnee  has  the 
'  th«  pfed|;e.  Where  there  is  neither  advantage  nor  disadvantage  to  the 
t  in  usinff  it,— as  in  the  case  of  jewellery, — ^it  would  appear  that  the  pawnee 
M  the  pledge,  but  that  he  is  absolutely  responsible  for  all  dama^  or  loss 
iftv  arise  from  the  use.  He  must  give  up  the  pledge  on  a  tender  ot  the  debt, 
niese  b^  special  contract,  there  is  no  time  when  the  pledger  cannot  redeem. 
I  TomlnUf  voce  Paum,    Jones  on  BailmenUy  75-85.) 

PmSfCIPAL  STATUTOmV  RxOCUkTIONS  AS  TO  I^AWMBROKBRS. 


G«a  III.  c  48,  and  39  Ac  40  Geo. 
>,  every  pawnbroker  must  take  out  a 


Penons  who  take  no  higher 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  money  lent  on 
are  not  to  be  deemed  pawnbrokers. 
rokara  most,  under  a  penalty,  enter  every 
» (if  exceeding  At.),  with  a  deecription  of 
ll^  the  date,  and  the  name  and  address 
pcnon  pawning  the  goods,  and  of  the 
In  a  book,  and  must  copy  the  entry  on 
set ;  all  advances  above  los.  must  be  en- 
awpantte  bookand  numbered,  the  num- 
if  marked  on  the  ticket, 
pawnbroker  must  file  a  duplicate  on  a 
Ming  redeemed,  stating  his  profit  Pawn- 
racdving  In  pledge  unfinished  manu&c- 

*  apparel,  from  the  persons  to  whom  they 
umtted  to  be  finished,  forfeit  double  the 
it»  and  must  restore  the  goods.  On  the 
tion  of  the  proprietorof  any  goods,8howing 
ite  to  presome  them  unlawfully  pawned, 
t  may  be  granted  by  a  Justice  to  search 
n,  by  breaking  open  doors,  dec,  and  to 
them  to  the  owner. 

B  are  provisions  authorizing  Justices  to 

reetftution  of  pledges  for  loans  under 

I  tender  of  the  sum  and  profits.    Where 

la  destroyed  or  mislaid,  the  pawnbroker 

eompelled  to  give  the  owner  a  copy  of 

a  blank  aflklavit,  which  being  filled  up 

itice,  on  evidence  of  ownership  and  the 

•olemn  dedaration,  restores  to  him  the 

•  redeem  the  goods. 

re  it  is  proved  to  a  instice  that  a  pawn- 
baa  embeuled  or  injured  a  pledge,  or 
before  the  proper  time,  he  may  award 

18. 

wnbroker  not  producing  his  books  and 
unmutilated  when  required  by  a  magis- 
D  conseouence  of  any  criminal  or  other 
n,  is  Hable  to  a  penalty.  Pawnbrokers 
9t  take  pledges  from  persons  intoxicated, 
1  diildren  under  12  years  of  age.  There 
I  other  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
•nt  ple<&ings  and  other  offences  incident 
Mtnre  of  the  transaction. 
mation  aaainst  pawnbrokers  for  offences 
i  |diven  within  twelve  calendar  months, 
toliowfaig  ia  the  rate  of  profit  or  Interest 
pawnbrokers  are  entitled  to  charge  per 


calendar  month  (a  charge  for  one  month  being 
due  at  any  time  before  its  expiry,  but  charges 
for  additional  months  not  commencing  until  after 
the  expiry  of  seven  davs,  and  being  to  the  ex- 
tent 01  only  one-half  the  profit,  until  alter  the 
expiry  of  the  first  fourteen  days).  For  Ss.  6d., 
one  halfpenny.  For  .'S«j.,  one  penny.  For7s.  6d., 
three  halfpence.  For  l(>s,  twopence.  Forl2ii.fkl., 
twopence  halfpenny.  For  15s.,  threepenie.  Fur 
17s.  6d.,  threepence  halfpenny.  For  a  sum  of 
it'l,  fourpence ;  and  so  on  progressively  and  in 
proportion  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  44>».  For 
every  sum  exceeding  408.  and  not  exceeding  428., 
eightpence ;  and  for  every  sum  exceeding  42s. 
and  not  exceeding  £'10,  threepence  to  every 
£\,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  fractional 
sum.  Where  any  intermediate  sum  lent  on  a 
pledge  exceeds  2d.  6d.  and  does  not  exceed  408., 
a  sum  of  fourpence  may  be  charged  in  proportion 
to  each  £\,  Pawnbrokers  must  expose  to  sight 
in  their  oflices  tables  of  these  rates,  and  of  the 
rates  charged  for  tickets  as  al)Ove. 

Goods  pawned  are  forfeited  on  the  expiry  of  a 
year,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  pawning.  But  it 
has  been  held  that  the  property  is  not  transfer- 
red, but  that  the  pawnbroker  merely  has  a  right 
to  sell  the  article ;  and  consequently  that,  on  a 
claim  after  this  period,  with  tender  of  principal 
and  interest,  tlte  property  must  he  rtotorea  if 
unsold.    (Walter  v.  Smith .  5  Bam.  Sf  Aid.  439. ) 

All  pledges  for  sums  above  It's,  and  not  more 
than  £'10,  must  be  sold  by  auction,  preparatory 
to  which  they  must  be  exported  to  public  view, 
and  advertised  according  to  fixed  regulations. 
Picture,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busu, 
carvings  in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  intaglios, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  china,  must  be  sold  in  sales  by 
themselves,  at  some  one  of  four  periods  in  the 
year,  viz.  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  following  days, 
with  the  usual  preliminaries,  under  penalty.  If 
the  owner  givi  notice  before  one  witness  to  a 
pawnbroker  not  to  sell  a  pledge  at  the  expiry  of 
a  year,  it  must  be  kept,  liable  to  the  redemption 
of  the  owner,  for  three  months  additional.  Pawn- 
brokers must  keep  accounts  of  such  sales  in  a 
specified  shape,  open  to  any  person  interested, 
on  payment  of  a  penny.  Pawnbrokers  must  not 
purchase  pledges  except  at  the  auctions. 


^R,  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  Pyrua  communu,  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
irantry,  more  particularly  in  Worcestershire,  where  it  is  made  into  perry, 
fruit  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  contains  above  600  varieties  of 
ar ;  and  it  is  there  observed,  that  the  newlv  introduced  Flemish  kinds  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  greater  part  of  the  sorts  which  have  been  hitherto 
ited  in  Great  Britain,  and  when  brought  into  use,  will  give  quite  a  new  fea- 
>  the  dessert.''  (  Veg.  Substances^  vol.  i.  p.  234.)  The  quantity  imported  is 
The  timber  of  the  pear-tree  is  light,  smooth,  and  compact,  and  adapted  for 

S,  for  picture-frames,  and  tool-handles. 
RL     (Ft.  &  Cer,     Perle,     Arab.  Looioo.     Pers.   Mirwareed,     Cyn^. 
m),  a  spherical  concretion  found  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  Conclia  Maraariti- 
k  testaceous  fish  of  the  oyster  kind.    It  consists  of  alternate  concentric  layers 
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of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  best  are  of  a  clear  bri^t  whiteness,  free 
from  spot  or  fiain,  with  the  surface  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  The  largest  m 
the  mo>t  valuable.  Thoj«e  of  a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larcer  pear-diaped 
ones  are  e^eemed  for  ear-rings.  Seed-pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  sise.  The 
most  extensive  pearl-fisheries  at  present  are  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Msnaar  in  Ceykm, 
where  the  finest  are  procured,  and  near  Bahrein  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  TIm 
net  revenue  derived  from  the  Ceylon  fisher|[  for  the  9vears  prior  to  1 8S4,  was  k  145J0OO; 
in  ls:i5  it  produced  £38,000.  At  Bahrein,  the  fishery,  according  to  lieatenant 
Wellsted,  employs  in  the  season  about  4300  boats.  Pearls  are  al^  obtained  it  the 
S.  extremitv  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  Saluk  islands,  and  in  other  pans  of 
the  eart.  Thev  were  also  formerly  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Worid, 
but  the  .\mencan  fisheries  are  now  of  little  importance.  Pearls  are  likewisa 
found  on  the  .\lgeriue  coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  a  eotrse 
kind  may  be  got  in  some  rivers,  particularly  the  Tay,  from  a  Um  siaed  masels 
H'nio  M'anjaritiferd).  The  best  pearl-oysters  are  generally  founain  water  about 
7  fathom^  deep,  aud  are  procured  by  divers  who  remain  under  water  scraping  thea 
off  roi'ks  for  50  or  55  seconds  at  a  time.  A  diver  often  brings  up  in  his  nsket  151 
oysters  at  a  dip,  but  at  other  times  not  more  than  5.  The  most  valoable  on  ittaA 
an?,  one  purchased  bv  Tavemicr  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  the  diameter  of  which  WM 
rather  more  than  haff  an  inch,  the  length  upwards  of  two  inches,  and  the  prki 
£110,iH)0:  and  one  obtained  by  Philip  II.  in  1587,  from  the  island  of  Mazgariti, 
off  the  Colombian  coast,  which  weighed  250  carats!  and  was  estimated  at  loOjON 
dollars.  The  value  of  pearls,  however,  has  now  fallen,  chiefly  owincto  the  grat 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  preparing  them  artificially,  llie  best  iiBi< 
ta:i<m  ones  are  perhaps  those  made  by  a  Frenchman  named  Jaquin,  by  coverinc 
the  inside  of  hollow  glass  beads  "kiiIl  essence  d'oricnt.  Roman  pearls  are  prepuet 
with  the  purest  and  finest  alabaster. 

PEASE  (Da. -Cr/fr.    Dm.  Eneten.    Tt,  Pots.    Ger.Erbsen.    It.  PiselR.   Per. 
Erriihas.    Sp.  Gui>anief\  the  product  of  a  well-known  leguminous  plant,  of  whid 


vated  in  gardens,  but  which  is  likewise  extensively  reared  in  fields  in  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  other  English  counties.  Of  these  two  species  there  are  many  varietieL 
The  soil  bc->t  adapted  for  pease  i?  a  lizht  or  sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in/pwd 
heart ;  but  they  Miould  uot  be  n^peatod  on  the  same  ground  in  le«s  tlian  10  or  12 
years.  Their  nroduee  is  very  uncertain  ;  none  of  our  cultivated  crops  preseati 
such  frcquiMit  failures.  Aeeordiug  to  Prvtfessor  Low,  ^  30  bushels  an  acre  are  held 
to  h*y  a  good  crop  in  most  districts  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  average  ^  the 
kingdom  does  nut  exceed  'JO  bushels  an  acre.**  Pease  are  highly  nutritious,  asd, 
boiled  witli  some  animal  tat,  make  an  excellent  food  for  hard-working  mco.  The 
garden  varieties  are  e>teemed  as  culinary  vegetables  in  their  season  ;  the  otheniait 
extiMisively  u>ed  in  fetilint  stcn-k.     [CoR-N.] 

PF^VT,  a  kind  of  fuel,  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed  fibres  of  mosses. 

PKCK,  a  Hriti<sh  eom-measurc,  containing  '2  Imp.  gallons,  or  9*08  Fr.  litres. 

PECUL,  a  Cliiuese  weii:ht  equal  IHOg  lbs.,  but  in  Java  reckoned  136  lbs. 

PEDLAR,  OR  HAWkER,  an  itinerant  dealer  in  small-wares.  In  F.ngl*T*d, 
a  ]>e(11ar  is  re«iuired  iunder  a  penalty  of  £.iO),  to  take  out  an  annual  license  froa 
the  >tamp-oflice,  costing  £4  if  he  travel  on  foot  or  with  horses  alone,  and  £8  if  he 
travels  with  a  horse  or  other  beast  bearing  or  drawing  burden.  Before  recciviu 
a  license,  the  applicant  must  produce  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  paiw 
clerifvman  and  two  householders.  The  words  **  Licensed  Hawker  "  must  be  placed 
con^l^i^'uously  on  his  park,  cart,  and  handbills  (50  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  and  1  &  'i^V'm. 
IV.  c.  •J'J,  §  75).  In  S'ojhnd,  the  regulating  act  is  55  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  A  hawker 
id  prohibited,  by  48  Geo.  111.  c.  84,  §  7,  from  selling  tea,  foreign  spirits,  tobacco^ 
or  snuff. 

PELLITORY  (Anthemii  Pt/rcthrum)^  a  plant  cultivated  in  Germany  in  Tha- 
ringia,  and  near  Magdiburg.  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory 
aiul  stimulant.    The  root  i^  without  smell,  and  when  dry  it  is  some  inches  loi^ 


settlement 
\30 


bq.  mile?.   Population,  40,(KM>,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chine&o.    (leorgeto^vn,  the  p«rt, 

£op.*J0,(KK»,  is  situate  in  lat.  5'  '2,V  N.  and  long.  100'  i:3'  E.   A  resident  is  statioDeJ 
ere,  subordinate  to  the  one  at  Singajiore. 
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Tlie  grmttr  part  of  Uie  bUnd  is  mounUinoiu  and  nteril,  or  corered  with  forests.  A  portion  of 
Um  toath  and  of  the  eastern  parts  is  level  and  cultivated.  The  seasons  are  irregular.  The  wet  sea* 
MB  is  flsnarally  from  September  to  November ;  coldest  months,  December  and  January ;  hottest, 
lanm  and  JiUj.  Fahrenheit  ranges  in  Georgetown  from  7Ui  to  iM>.  but  considerably  lower  on  the 
UDai  The  ^lef  productions  are  spices,  especially  pepper  and  fruits ;  and  the  fldheries  are  exten- 
iva.  This  eettlement  was  formed  m  1706;  and  from  its  position,  salubrity,  and  the  abundance 
gf  nrarfslona,  was  found  useAil  durinr  the  war  as  a  place  of  resort  fur  our  shipping :  it  is  at  present 
llimd  by  vessels  proceeding  from  India  and  Arabia  to  China.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
■Hinrtnm  for  the  trade  with  the  numerous  petty  and  semi-barbarous  states  in  the  Eastern  Seas ; 
of  late  It  has  been  supplanted  by  Binoaporb.  It  is  nuw  chiedy  used  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
0  of  ttie  countries  In  its  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra, — ^the 
merelHUits  receiving  in  ezdiango  British  and  Indian  goods.  It  is  supplied  with  rice  from 
!•  Aebeeo,  and  the  Queda  territoi^.  In  the  year  1835-36  the  imports  were  valued  at 
_      JIW,  and  the  exports  at  i;480,67ff>    For  measures,  weights,  and  money,  see  MAUkccA. 

Oppoeite  to  Penang,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  the  British  province  of  Wellesley,  extending 
Ifeon  30  miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  6  to  lo  miles  inland.  Pop.  in  1836,  47,5^  The  sugar- 
■■•  fa  here  sstauively  cultivated  by  Chinese  settlers. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.    Tho  pencils  of  the  finest  quality  are  made  ft-om 

pfamilNigo  or  black-lead^rocored  in  Borrowdale  mine,  about  nine  miles  from  Kes- 

•rU,  in  Comberlaud.    The  produce  of  this  mine,  which  belongs  to  a  company,  is 

E'odieally  despatched  to  tlicir  warehouse  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  con- 
CPOB  to  whion  their  **  lead  sales  "  are  held  on  tho  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
bMt  jpcncils  are  cut  out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  previously 
nkfiied  in  close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  No  other  lead  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  Borrowdale,  though  its  quality  is  not  uniform,  but  an  inferior  sort,  imported 
firam  Mexico  and  Ceylon,  is  used  for  secondary  pencils  ;  and  more  common  ones 
m  now  largely  made  from  a  composition  of  plumbago  pK)wder,  lamp-black,  and 
•Im.  The  manufacturers  who  ei^oy  the  highest  reputation  are.  Banks,  Forster. 
it  Co^  and  Airey,  of  Keswick  ;  and  Mordan  &.  Co.,  and  Brookman  &  Langdon,  of 
LradoD. 

PENNY,  the  most  ancient  British  coin,  was  at  first  composed  of  silver,  and 
■inted  with  &  deep  cross.  When  broken  into  two  parts,  each  was  called  a  half- 
N|f,  and  when  into  four,  each  was  called  a  fourth-thingy  or  farthing.  Pennies 
aujl  minted  in  silver,  but  those  in  general  circulation  Have  boon  for  a  long  time 
le  of  copper.    [Coin.] 

PENS  are  either  derived  from  the  quills  of  fowls,  or  fabricated  from  steel.  Quills 
lltod  Ibr  writing  may  be  obtained  from  many  birds,  but  the  best  are  those  of  the 
fMM,  the  only  kind  used  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  5  are  obtained  from  each 
wlaa^  and  20  maybe  procured  from  each  bird  during  the  year.  They  are  arranged 
If  tbeqaill-dresser  into  "  Firsts"  called  Pinions,''  Seconds,"  **  Thirds"  (the  hirgest 
MM  most  valuable) ;  and  the  fourth  and  fiftti  quills  are  both  known  by  the  name  of 
"Fourths"  or  **  Flags."  To  remove  their  membranous  skin  and  natural  softness 
■ad  toaghnees^  as  to  fit  them  for  writing,  difi'ereut  means  are  followed  in  different 
tWButiics.  In  Britain  they  are  now  generally  **  dressed  "  by  the  process  of  ducking^ 
iHikh  is  performed  by  introducing  uie  quill  for  a  moment  into  a  redhot  earthen- 
ware retort,  and  then  passing  it  quickly  between  a  blunt  knife  and  heated  plate, 
tins  hardening  it  and  freeing  it  from  skin.  They  are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  25 
each  for  market.  The  British  and  IriBh  are  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the 
CoDtinflnt,  especially  from  Riga  and  Hamburg.  In  1841,  the  number  of  foreign 
faflls  entered  for  consumption  was,  18,000.000. 

Stael-peps  were  little  used  until  1830,  wncn  their  rigidity  was  modified  by  Mr 
Plniyy  by  introducing  apertures  between  the  shoulder  and  the  point ;  other  improve- 
Mnta  have  been  since  made  by  him,  and  by  Messrs  Mordan,  Gillott,  and  others  ; 
ind  the  quantity  nsed  in  this  country  is  now  very  considerable,  besides  which,  great 
ranberB  are  exported.  The  total  quantity  of  steel  employed  in  this  manufacture 
hat  been  estimated  at  120  tons,  from  which  upwards  of  200,000,000  peus  are  pro- 
doeed.  One  Birmingham  manufacturer  employed  in  1838  no  fewer  than  300  per- 
■om  in  Biaking  steel-pens.  They  are  besides  extensively  manufactured  in  London 
lad  Sheflleld.  ^  There  are  many  Kinds,  but  the  common  **  threc-sIit  pen  **  has  long 
been  and  still  is  a  favourite.  When  first  introduced,  steel-pens  were  as  high  as 
Bb  a-groee  ;  they  afterwards  fell  to  -Is.,  and  now  they  are  produced  at  Birmingham 
rt  fiNBMioe  a-gross ! 

PEPPER,  a  name  pvon  to  several  aromatic  berries  or  fhiits  extensively  used 
u  eoDdiments.  Four  different  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  :  black  pepper, 
\aag  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  Guinea  pepper. 

BiiACK  Pappsa  (  Dn.  Ptper.  Fr.  Poivre.  Ger.  Schwartu  P/rfTfr.  It.  Pfpf  nera.  For.  Pimento, 
Bp.  FbmkmUi,  Hind.  Ool-mirck.  Pen.  TilfU  tee/Ui),  the  nioot  iuiportant  of  all  spices,  is  the  iiro- 
da  slender  cltanbinff-plant  or  vino  {Piper  ni</rum),  extensively  cultivated  in  Blalabar,  in 
;  Sumatra,  particularly  the  W.  coast,  and  other  blands  hi  the  Indian  Ardiipelago ;  8iaui, 
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and  MiUaccA.  The  be«t  b  that  of  MalalMr.  The  plants  begin  to  hmr  In  their  fairth  jmt,  m 
prime  in  their  seventh,  and  gradaally  decline  about  their  tenth  year.  0<nerallj,  the  enknre  to  v» 
difficult,  and  two  crops  are  yielded  annually ;  but  tbejproduoe  Is  sufcjert  to  freat  flnrtnartena  Tbi 
berrie*  are  produced  in  clu-^tert,  and  are  jnth^red  before  ripening:  They  arc  at  flnt  of  a  Mgle 
rtfd  c«>lour,  but.  by  drying  in  the  sun,  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  wrfMe :  taale,  hoi  Mi 
fiery ;  odour,  aliirhtly  'aromatic.  The  laigett.  heaviest,  and  leaat  shrivelled  are  the  bert.  Fefftf 
•old  ground  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  powder  of  the  husks  of  mostard-sesds,  or  ksnS 
crusu ;  and  Dr  Paris  stites,  that  there  are  artificial  berries,  whldi  may  be  dcCeded  feij  Mr 
crumbling  when  immoned  in  water.  *'  White  pepper,"  the  fruit  of  tlie  same  plant.  gatticndiAv 
it  is  fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  daiii  coat  by  maceration  In  water,  is  smooth  on  the  sufMSS,  mi 
milder  t^sn  black  pepper.    It  is  little  used. 

Lo!fO  Pbppbr  (Fr.  Poivre  long.  Ger.  Lanfje  Tfif^r,  It.  Pne  lumgo),  is  also  the  jpmdMl  if  t 
dimbing-pbuit  (P.  longum)^  abundant  in  the  £.  Indies.  The  berries  are  small,  and  diiuewi  b 
sitort.  dense,  temiinal'  spikes.  They  are  gathered  unripe  and  dried,  when  they  becoms  of  a  Mh 
grav  colour.    Their  odour  in  faintly  aromatic ;  but  in  taste  they  are  ezceedinc  hot. 

CfAYBNitK  Pbppbr  (Fr.  Povrre (f  Espagne.  Oer.  SpanltdUr Pft^^.  VLFtftnm  emmmA, 
is  a  mixtureof  the  powder  of  the  dried  rrin  rrf  ilffmmr  uriinrlre  nf  nupifrnsi,  ninis  npifliiU  nffiii 
C./ntlactTu  [ChillibsI.  the  C  annuum,  or  Spanish  pepper,  and  the  CL  Uteeatum,  or  bM  |iff>, 
natives  of  the  i^att  and  Wct't  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  brought  to  1Z"|^^«»J  b  Ibe  itolid! 
powder  from  the  West  Indies.  In  taste  it  is  very  fiery  and  acrimonloas ;  ila  eohmr  is  reddfak  ft 
is  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stimulating  eondiment,  betaig  ■■ 
dient  in  curry-powder. 

Gi.'iNBA  Pbppbr  consists  of  the  aromatic  seeds  of  two  qMcies  of  Amomom  (A*  fi 
and  A.  grandj/loruni).  fotmd  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  imported  into  Britsia  boa 
Leone  and  other  places.    They  are  powerfully  stimulant  and  eormal,  and  are  oied  lor  the  ■■§ 
purposes  as  curdamonu. 

The  trade  in  the  three  last  is  of  little  importonce  eomp«red  with  that  in  Uick 
pepper,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  EasI  India  commerce  flrom  anMH 
period.  This  trade  has  flatly  benefited  b^  the  opening  up  of  the  Compaif^ 
monopoly  ;  the  price  in  London  (in  bond)  haTinf;  been  rednoedirom  npwaxdsof  li. 
per  lb.  to  about  4d.  The  consumption  has  also  been  increased  oonsidetably  ■ 
this  country  by  a  reduction  of  the  eztrava^nt  duties  with  which  the  ooBiNdiKf 
was  burdened  during  the  late  war.  In  1826.  the  duty  per  lb.  was  lowered  tm 
2s.  6d.  to  Is. ;  and  the  consumption,  which  had  previoosly  been  only  aboat  IfSOOyOM 
lbs.  a-year,  was  advanced,  in  1834,  to  2,457,020  lbs.  A  further  reduction  of  Mf 
to  (>d.  per  lb.  was  made  in  1R37:  but  this  has  not  been  followed  by  the  inenMiM' 
ticipated,  the  consumption  in  1841  not  having  exceeded  2,750,798  lbs.  TbeiHfMti 
vary  greatly;  the  amounts  in  1838,  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  having  been  renedinf; 
3,682,:i42  lbs.,  9,798,0.59  lbs.,  5,927,959  lbs.,  and  12,928,758  lbs.  Ezeeptinc  anill 
quantities  brought  direct  from  Sumatra  and  other  Indian  islands,  and  WeflKiB 
Africa,  almost  tne  whole  is  imported  from  the  territories  of  the  East  In^  GiB' 
]>aiiy.  The  surplus  over  our  own  consumption  is  reexported  to  all  parts  of  EMMft, 
th<^  north  of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

Different  estimates  have  been  formed  as  to  the  extent  in  which  pepper  is  pndioei 
The  latest  l<  probably  that  furnished, in  1840,  by  Mr  De  H.  Lupent,  chairman  flltte 
Kast  India  Association,  to  the  Lords^  Committee,  on  the  petition  of  the  East  Indii 
Company.  According  t<»  that  gentleman,  **  pepper  is  proauoed  in  Sumatra  andtte 
Archipelago  to  the  extent  of  35,000,000  lbs.;  and  Malabar,  whic-h  is  our  own  (nj^ 
posing  India  to  be  all  one  country),  produces  from  15,000,(KK)  lbs.  to 20,000^)00 Iba." 
(Par.  Paper,  1840,  So.  3*).^,  Q.  40:i)    [Pimento.] 

I'EKMIT — Exciie.  I^ch  statute  imposing  an  excise  duty  generally  ipedfei 
a  certain  limit  as  to  quantity,  bevond  which  the  commodity  in  question  cannot  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  witnout  a  permit  from  an  officer  of  excise.  The  f«- 
eral  system  of  granting  permits  is  regulated  by  2  Wm.  IV.  c  16.  No  ofllcer  caa 
i^rant  one  until  a  requet>t  note  be  presented  to  him.  The  note  must  be  ngncd 
by  the  person  desiring  the  permit,  or  by  his  clerk  or  servant,  and  must  contain  tte 
date  of  requesting,  the  places  from  and  to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  sender  and  receiver.  When  the  party  d^ 
siring  the  permit  is  not  licensed  to  deal  in  the  commodity,  he  must  aatisfr  tiie 
commispiuners  of  excise,  or  the  collector  or  supervisor  of  the  district,  that  all  wiei 
have  been  paid  ;  aud,  where  the  goods  are  not  merely  transferred  to  other  nreniKi 
of  his  own,  but  are  conveyed  to  another  person,  he  must  make  a  declaration  that 
thev  have  not  been  sold.  Kxciseable  commodities  removed  without  permit  are 
furfeitcd,  and  every  person  concerned  in  the  removal  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  jC2D0. 
The  permit  specifies  a  time  within  which  it  is  available,  and  if  not  used  withia 
that  time,  it  does  not  protect  the  goods  from  seizure  on  their  removal.  It  is  opra* 
however,  to  prove  to  the  court  that  the  dehiy  was  occasioned  purely  by  accident 
A  permit  not  used  must  be  returned  ;  and  when  there  is  no  return,  if  the  officer, 
on  taking  an  account,  find  no  decrease  of  stock  corresponding  to  the  permit,  tl:e 
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difference  is  forfeited.  Tliere  can  be  no  action  for  the  price  of  exciseable  commo- 
ditiea  delirered  without  a  |>crmit. 

PERRY,  the  fermented  juice  or  wine  of  the  pear.  In  this  country,  it  is  chiefly 
Bade  in  Worcestershire. 

PERSIA  (Pers.  Jran\  a  kincdom  in  Asia,  extending  from  '26*  to  39*'  N.  lat, 
aadftimi  44"  to  62"  £.  Ion/;.,  and  bounded  N.  oy  the  Russian  Kmpire,  Caspian  Sea, 
■od  Tartarr ;  £.  by  Afghanistan  and  Deloochistan  ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  \V. 
by  the  Tnrlush  Empire.  Area,  4.^,000  eq.  miles.  Population  vai^ely  estimated  at 
9,000,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Mohammedans  of  the  bhiite  sect.  The  kin/^om  is 
dhridad  into  13  provinces,  which  arc  subdivided  into  difltricts.  Capital, Teheran ;  pop. 
TOjOOO.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism,  vested  in  a  sovereign  under  the 
title  of  shah. 

Tlie  country eihibltscrreat  illvenltles  of  auiface,  climate,  and  prodiictinni.  Its  most  roniarkahia 
fwUircB  ve  its  cfaftini  of  rocky  mountains,— iu  lon^,  arid,  rivurlcM  valleys,— and  «till  more  ex- 
ttMive  sUt  or  tondy  deMrts.  In  the  N.  and  E.  itarts  it  is  cold,  mountainous,  and  barren  ;  in  tho 
BMdlc  parta,  aandy  and  dcaert ;  In  the  W.  and  8.  it  is  warm  and  fertile :  and  "  drearinon^,  soll- 
tode,  and  beat  **  are,  accordinfr  to  Morier,  tlie  chief  characteristics  of  tho  sliores  of  the  Persian 
Gull  Tbs  greoter  portion  is  devoted  to  (Nuturaffe,  on  which  are  reared  hordes,  she«p,  and  goats. 
The  taonet,  itrunger  and  more  wrviceable  than  the  Arabian,  are  hifdily  cst«iincd.  The  shtsp  are 
«rth«  loBff-tailed  apedes,  producing  however  very  flne  wool ;  while  that  of  the  xpats  of  Kemmn 
poiMBaflB  many  of  the  qualities  so  mnch 


nv  of  the  qualities  so  mnch  esteemed  in  the  Cashmere  varirty.  The  fruit»  are  of 
eiceilence ;  and  the  wine  of  Shinu  is  celebrated  throuxhout  the  mm.  The  mulberry  aK) 
Bowa  in  locfa  abundance,  especiollv  in  the  north,  as  to  render  sillc  the  frrmt  staple  of  the  kin;;- 
don.  The  inrmins  cultivated  are  cliicfly  those  of  Kurope.  The  other  vi>getable  productions  are 
CDClon,  tobacco,  sugar,  drug*,  and  dye-stufli.  The  chii^  mineral  product*  are  copper,  iron,  salt, 
faittnuen,  and  nophtlia. 

In  former  times  Persia  was  diiitinjpilshcd  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  fabrics  suited  to  the 
mUntatloua  taste  of  oriental  countries ;  and  these  manufactures  are.  though  to  a  limited  extent, 
ittll  In  exiatcnceb  The  other  articles  uuuUi  cunsisi  chietly  of  onus,  earthenware,  leather,  paper, 
aDdJawdlery. 

Tm  commeroe  of  Persia  has  at  no  time  been  considerable.  Bci'ides  in.«enirity  of  property.  It 
haato  contend  with  various  natural  ol>stacles,— roads  have  worcely  ever  exiittcd.  navimhie  riveri 
art  unknown,  and  the  seaports  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  only  raennit  of  tniniiport  is  on  the 
hacks  of  camds,  males,  or  small  hones ;  hence  the  price  of  ail  commodities  becomes  greatly  en- 
haaeed  by  the  eipcnse  of  carriace.    The  principal  raw  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  toltacco,  rice  and 

efai,  dried  fruits,  sulphur,  bor^d,  wax,  and  gall-nuts;  and  tlio  amount  of  the  three  first  might 
grvally  extended.  Of  manuiitctiircd  goods  Per«ia  rends  out  onlv  a  few,— almost  entirely  to 
Bum.— consistinff  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton  stuAs,  with  some  gold  and  silver 
hRMOdo.  Batdes  Kmsla,  the  principal  intercourse  is  with  Turkey,  Itngdnd,  Arabia.  theU»ljecka 
aad  Turkomans  on  their  northern  frontier,  and  India.  In  dealing  with  all  thcM  countrici^  except 
tho  last,  the  balance  of  trade  Is  in  favour  of  Persia,  and  the  excen  of  iter  ex}>orts  is  returned  ui 
bnOten  (eomposod  of  ducats,  dullon,  German  crowns,  and  silver  rubies),  which  Is  chiefly  trans- 
Iprtcd  to  India  in  return  for  the  torge  surplus  produce  bronaht  thence  annually  ehher  bv*  way  of 
Bnthire  or  of  Cabul  to  Herat  and  Yezd.  and  destined  to  supply  the  countries  towards  tlie  west. 
Tba  total  Imports  are  said  to  exceed  in  value  i,'3,(Nio,CAN). 

BtitWi  mannCsctureii  are  sought  after  to  an  extent  only  limited  by  the  mmns  of  the  purehasen. 
Rcganittna  English  cloth — a  leailing  import— Lieutenant  Humes  states : — "  When  I  was  in  Persia 
in  the  end  of  1839.  the  colours  most  in  request  were  Oxford  blue,  blue,  and  brown  :  next  yenrthev 
Biaj  dmnge  to  red  and  gray ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  tlint  if  dark  coloured  thev  generally  sefl 
The  outer  garment  of  most  respectable  persons  is  made  of  broadcloth ;  and  a  cheap  kind 


thoofh  cramped  by  the  Impoverished  state  of  the  i>eople.  and  by  the  birge  increase  of  the  ex|)orts 
•f  TnUsh  raw  silk  from  Bnl^a  tu  Kngland.  which  checks  the  trade  in  Persinn  silk.  The  mo»t 
part  Is,  Imwever,  conducted  at  Ifushire,  which,  since  the  decline  of  Gombroon,  has 
the  chief  emporium  for  the  nuultime  commerce  of  Persia. 


Biukirt  ii  situate  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  hit.  89°  U'  N.,  long.  50*  52"  R. ;  pop.  15.(KiO.    It  It  a 

"  ^h« 


and  dirty  town,  built  on  tlie  northern  extremity  of  a  snndy  peninsubi.  The  anchorage  con- 
i  <rfan  onter  and  inner  road ;  the  fonner  in  not  very  9af<s  but  the  latter,  di-stant  aliuut  ik  miles 
the  town.  In  4|  fathoms  mud,  Is  free  from  danger.  Bushiru  is  frequented  by  Hliipfi  from  all 
k  of  India;  and  her  merchants  supply  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  European 
cemmodlties^  From  Bombay,  Ki'ngal,  Muscat,  and  other  places,  are  imported  cotttm,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods,  «hawls,  liardware,  watchoM,  and  leweller}-.  indigo,  steel,  lead,  iron,  red  lead,  sine, 
tlii»  bombooe.  cardamoms,  cloven,  cinnamon,  china  ware,  cassia  buds,  coffco,  camphor,  ginger, 
BiMk,  nutmegs,  pejiper,  sugar,  sugar-candy,  turmeric,  and  tobacco.  The  princiiial  returns  are 
bolUoa  and  sUk,  besides  which  there  are  exported  druits  of  various  kinds,  sheep's  and  goat's  wool, 
"    '  ihawU,  coriHits,  rwie  water,  ottor  of  roses,  Shiraz  wine.  ^c. 

MKAKraies,  wkiohtr.  monkv,  rkvbnub,  Ac. 
Mtuttra  and  Weights  vary  not  only  in  j  gage  or  fursoch .  the  sfMice  walked  over  by  a  horw 
dUfenot  places,  bat  also  aceoniing  to  the  pnr-lin  an  hour,  estimated  by  traveliem  at  4i  Imj'. 
pnoes  for  which  they  are  empioyt^    The  com-  •  miles ;  great  dUtonces  are  reckoned  by  the  da>*s 
BOB  cnMt  or  gus  =  25  Imp.  inches;  the  royal  I  Journey  of  a  caravan,  about  .m  miles. 

El  =s  Sfk  ImpI  inches ;  the  Tahris  archin  ='44  j     The  artnba  com  measure,  of  25  rapichas,  .W 
p>  boMa.    The  league  or  iwiRuang  =  ^th  of  clienicas,  or  S0>>  sextarios,  =  2  Winchester,  or 
adcBoe  of  the  equator,  or3i  imp.  miles  nearly ;  11KI(*  Imp.  btuhei  nearly. 
knt  distaaces  are  eonim<mly  ucoftured  by  the  au-  i    The  iwlnclpal  commercial  weight  Is  the  bat- 
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^n,  of  which  there  are  innuinenble  Tarietiei : :  eoiiu  are,  besides.  In  cirenlafliM,  chldlj  daeHib 
the  batnuui  of  Tabrix  of  6  rattelt,  3u0  derhamf, '  Spanish  and  German  doUart.  aodRuaiaDraUH. 
or  9n>  miacals  =  6*34  lbs.  SYoird. ;  2  batmans  of  or  man£U ;  the  latter  current  onlf  faiUu  dkuicB 
Tabriz  =  1  batman  of  Shirai.  <>oUl  and  silver  bordering  on  Turkey  and  Rnsuu  Lug*  pf* 
are  weighed  bv  th«  dcrliam  =r  150  tniy  grains  ments  arc  wnerally  made  by  wdght. 
ocarlr ;  but  the  miscal  or  i  derham  of  Budiire  is;  The  Publie  Revmue  i»  estimatisd  by  Sir  Fiiar 
only  /I  i  troy  grains,  or  about  3  dwts.  The  abas,  \  at  £1 ,3(iO,lKN).  derived  from  regular  ini  Irrcsulv 
pevl  weight,  =  2k  troy  grains.  i  taxes,  annual  presents,  lines,  eonflsoatioM,  sid 

Monf^. — The  common  integer  of  account  b  the !  rent  of  crown  lands  and  buiMttngs. 
toman,  an  imaginarv  money,  divided  into 8  reals,  i  A  Trtatg  of  Cowumfrct  with  firitidB  vm  eoa- 
II)  sahib-karauns,  20  panabatit.  A)  abaasis,  \W  eluded  October  28, 1841. 
mamoodis,  iiiUshahies,  or  lO.OiiO  aliens:  in  some)  Art  1.  **  The  merdunts  of  the  two  aj^ 
places  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  4  khahiesi states"  are  reciproealK  allowed  to  biqraDdHi 
or  4it  paras,  ^tpiastrvs  =  i  toman  of  account  =  !  In  any  part;  and  on  the  gpods  which  th«  la- 
li^  sterling.  The  purt<  is  dO  tomans,  about ',  port,  customs  duties  shall  oe  levied  ooee  far  si 
£i5.  I  on  entering,  and  on  exports  at  the  timcof  foiai 

The  coins  are  too  variable  to  admit  of  being'  out ;  the  amount  of  eadi  being  that  lefied  Si 
reduced  to  any  certain  or  uniform  standanb ;  the  merchandise  of  the  most  faToored  Euopaa  » 
principal  are,— in  void,    the  mahomct-shahie, !  tlons. 

worth  about  10s.  6d.,  and  the  bUadie,  9s. ;  In  I  Art.  2.  BrlUtai,  besides  the  East  India  Oa) 
silver,  the  «ahib-karaun,  and  the  panabat ;  gold '  resident  at  Bushiie.  b  allowed  to  have  coaisii 
tomans  and  silver  rupees  of  different  values  also  only  at  Teheran  and  Tabrix.  Poaia  ii  to  bsn 
circulate  near  the  seacoast.    A  variety  of  foreign  -  consuls  at  Bombay  and  London. 

PERSIAN,  a  plain  silken  fabric,  exceedingly  flimsy  in  teztnie. 

PERSONAL  PROTECTION,  in  the  Ba^urapt  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  jndical 
met,  hayinff  the  effect  of  shielding  a  debtor  from  arrest  for  civil  debt.  It  is  a  pnr^ 
gativo  of  tne  Court  of  Session,  and  was  formcrl]|r  an  act  of  jadicial  discretion.  .AJ- 
though  now  granted  as  a  mattor  of  routine,  in  Tirtae  of  statatory  reffnIatioDs,itii 
Ftill  in  the  power  of  tho  court  to  withhold  it  on  cause  shown.  By  Uie  Seqncsm* 
tion  Act  (*2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41),  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  awards  sequestration,  i^run 
a  warrant  of  protection,  to  endure  till  the  meeting  for  electing  the  trustee  ($  I3k 
At  that  meeting,  or  the  meeting  after  the  bankrupt  s  examination,  or  at  anj  ipecbl 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  preset 
may  resolve  to  authorize  the  trustee  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  protection  i\fl^ 
[Sequestration.]  By  the  Ce.ssio  Bonorum  Act  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  |  15k  tin 
Court  of  Session  and  the  Sheriff  are  respectively  empowered,  in  cases  before  tboBi 
on  proof  of  the  statutory  notices  to  the  creditors,  to  grant  warrant  to  liberate  tht 
debtor  if  he  is  in  prison,  and  if  he  is  at  large  to  grant  him  personal  protedioiL  oi 
his  lodging  with  the  clerk  of  court  **"  a  bond,  with  a  sufficient  cautioner,  bindiBf 
themselves  that  he  shall  attend  all  diets  of  court  whenever  reouired,  imder  ski 
penalty  as  may  be  reasonable,  and  which,  if  forfeited,  shall  bo  aivided  among  tbe 
creditors."    [Cessio  Bonorum.] 

PERU  extends  1680  mUes  along  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  from  lat.  IV^^ 
to  lat.  .V  W  N.  Boundaries,  N.  Ecuador  ;  £.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  ;  S.  Bolivis; 
W.  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  4a5,0(H)  s<^.  miles.  Population,  1 ,800,000,  of  which  240^ 
are  Spanish  Creoles,  the  rest  Mestizoes  and  Indians.  Capital,  Lima ;  pop.  70^ 
Government,  republican  ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  nooM  «f 
representatives  ;  tho  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  assisted  by  a  ministry  aod 
a  council  of  state. 

Peru  in  naturally  divided  into  three  ref*ions.  which  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  prodoeUoei 
1.  The  "  Vallc«,*^  or  const  rt^on,  coverin?  yifiiH  sq.  miles,  the  greater  part  aandy  or  itrtsy 
\ruHtes,  but  having  the  vallevH  with  which  it  is  furrowed  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  diaM 
is  dry,  moderately  wunn,  and  very  healthy ;  and  the  European  cerealia,  maise,  riee,  and  tta 
stifnir-cnnc,  are  cultivated  ;  also  the  fniits  of  S.  Europe,  including  the  vine,  fxmn  the  prodoet  cf 
w  liieh  both  wino  and  brandy  are  manufactured.  Nitrate  of  soda  abounds  in  the  sontbcndWrielfc 
and  ftalt  is  procured  on  the  8hore. 

2.  Tho  "  Montana,"  or  region  of  the  Andes,  extends  about  200,000  sq.  miles ;  its  eastern  biV 
is  covered  with  fore>«t><(,  but  the  wchtem  mountainH  are  nearly  bare.  Several  of  the  valleffSr  ps^ 
ticubu-ly  that  uf  tho  Ilio  Jnuia.  arc  fertile  and  moderately  well  cultivated.  The  crrralia  and  friiibflf 
Europe  arc  grown  \\\  the  higher  districts,  and  tropical  products,  including  coca,  in  the  valkrj'S :  «li3s 
in  the  eastern  forests,  cinchona  bark,  coimiba,  copal .  and  other  drugs  nre  procured.  On  the  nutnreisf 
the  table  lamls.  many  cattle,  bori^es.  and  mules  arc  reared  :  also  Ikunas.  uihnI  as  bensts  of  buidM  ss 
the  high  ridges.  This  region  abounds  in  minerals,  particularly  silver,  the  mines  of  which,  at  FM« 
and  Oualgayoc,  nre  the  richest  in  8.  America.  [Hullion.J  Quicksilver  is  obtained  at  !]■•■• 
cavelica,  and  gold  occurs  in  several  streams ;  iron.  load,  copper,  and  brimstone  are  ^so  ftivnd. 

3.  The  "  Eastern  Plains,"  extending  187 .OIK)  sq.  miles,  consist  of  forestx  alkmatmg  in  sool 
places  with  savannas;  the  whole  uncultivated :  though,  as  far  as  known,  tills  b  the  mo«t  fertUs 
region  of  Peru.  In  the  forestHtlie  Indians  procure  vanilla,  sarsaparjlla,  cupaiha,  copal,  eaoutdioae. 
and  (»thcr  gums  and  renins,  which  ore  sent  to  the  Brazilian  settlements  on  the  Amazon. 

Munutnctiires  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  and  inland  trade  is  impeded  by  the  Doimtaiw«s 
nature  of  tho  country,  and  the  want  of  carriage  roads,  a  defect  not  supplied  by  navigable  riven. 
But  the  nuu-ftime  commerce  is  considprahle,  embracing,  besides  tlrnt  proper  to  the  conntry,  tbs 
greater  part  of  that  of  Bolivia,  of  which  Arica  and  the  other  southern  ports  of  IVro  are  tbs 
natural  outlets.    An  active  intercourse  is  maintaininl  with  the  adjoining  maritime  states,  to  vhidi 
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vfne,  l»mi47t  mH,  and  other  commoditieB  are  sent ;  but  the  most  important  fs  that  with 
and  the  United  States,  to  which  Pemvian  and  Bolivian  produce  were  exported  in  1838  to 
oat  (exdudveof  $29:1,833  of  Colombian  and  Central  American  produce),  of  $8,(Xil  ,5ii3,  or 
Sn.    Of  this,  §6.542,063,  or  £1,. 108,413.  consisted  of  bullion;  whereof,  $1,718,208  were 

from   Bolivte,  and  S4,833,8fi(i  from  Peru:    the  remainder  was  made  up  of  31,CNi8 
I  wool.  Id  value  £93,480;  30,412  quintals  cotton,   £72,043;    129,610   quintals  nitrate 

Ihlpped  wholly  f^m  Iquiquc,  £51 ,844  ;  besides  5479  quintals  bark  ;  2742  dozen  chinchilla 
J,073  quintals  copper  ore,  or  barillas ;  8155  hides  ;  14.0(K)  quintals  sugar :  and  6258  quin- 

The  exports  also  embraced  cinchona,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  drugs.  About  two-thirds 
uOioo,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  articles,  were  sent  to  Britain ;  the  remainder  mostly 
rutted  States  and  France. 

mporta  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufoctnres,  mostly  cottons,  but  embracing  likewise 
mUe  quantities  of  woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  hardware ;  the  whole  (as  valued  in  Britain) , 
InC,  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  respecUvelv,  to  £412,195,  £635,058,  and  £799,991 ;  which  was 
e  ox  auicksil ver  and  other  foreign  goods  reshippcd  from  Britain.  A  variety  of  manufactured 
■re  likewise  broogfat  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

u—4kUlaOt  dbtant  6  miles  from  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  a  tongue 
la  lat.  12<*  4'  S.,  long.  77°  14'  W.  It  is  wcU  fortified ;  but  the  houses  arc  mean-looking. 
dstead  is  the  l>eflt  on  the  Peruvian  coast ;  and  there  is  a  rude  pier  accessible  to  large  vessels. 

60,749  tons  of  shipping  entered,  including  11,364  tons  BritisJi. 

,  farther  S.,  in  lat.  Iff"  28^  S.,  long.  70**  24^ W..  is,  owing  to  a  heavy  surf,  of  difficult  and 

MB  Impracticable  access,  except  on  the  inflated  seal-skin  floats  or  baisas  of  the  natives.    It 

tthstanding,  a  rising  port,  being  the  outlet  of  a  rich  mineral  district,  as  well  as  ttie  place 

the  Bolivians  receive  European  manufactures.    About  i.'5,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  an- 

nearly  one-half  British. 

.,  Lambayeque,  Puco,  Yslay,  and  Iquiquc,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 

MXASURES,  WCIOUTS,  MoNEY,  FlIfANCKS,  &C. 


78  per  cent.    The  intcrciit,  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, rests  unpaid  from  October  1 ,  1H25. 

A  7Vieo/y  with  Britain,  June  5,  1837,  provides 
for  reciprocal  protection  to  tnwle ;  places  the  two 
states  mutually  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favour- 
ed nations ;  exempts  the  subjects  of  the  one  coun- 
try residing  in  the  other  from  all  compulsory 
militai^  service,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  is  to 
allow  them  6  months  to  wind  up  accounts ;  and 
contains  a  great  variety  of  other  regulations,  for 
which  see  JJattleCt  Treaties,  vol.  v.  p.  383. 


iirct  and  Weif/MSt  same  as  Spain. 

— The  integer  of  account  u  the  dollar 

,  osnoUy  estimated  in  Peru,  in  conver- 
to  sterling,  at  4s.  The  Peruvian  dollar  is 
t  the  rate  of  8i  to  the  marc  of  silver,  of 
dard  of  10  dwta.  20  grains. 
leev. — The  revenue  u  commonly  stated  at 
NN),  or  £1,000,000,  but  we  have  no  recent 
of  It,  or  of  the  domestic  debt.  The  foreign 
wbU  of  three  British  loans,— £450,ouO 
M  hi  182S,  at  88  per  cent. ;  £750,000  in 
82  per  cent. ;  and  £616.000  in  1825,  at 

lUYIAN  OR  CINCHONA  BARK,  a  celebrated  mcdicino  obtained  from 
18  of  trees  {dnehona)  confined  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in 
Brica.  between  La  Paz,  in  about  2*2**  S.  lat.  and  Santa  Martha,  near  10^  N. 
ts  feorifuffe  powers  are  said  to  haye  been  made  known  in  £uropc  in  1G40L  by 
itess  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  viceroy  in  Lima,  who  had  been  cured  by  it.  The 
I  collected  in  tne  forests  in  the  dry  season,  between  September  and  Novem- 
id  sent  in  bundles  in  the  green  state  to  the  nearest  inhabited  place,  where  it 
i  in  ^e  snn.  the  utmost  care  being  requisite  to  protect  it  from  wet,  as  even 
tionni'  dew  railing  on  the  half-dried  bark  will  give  to  the  interior  a  blackish 
«ace,  and  creatlv  lessen  its  value.  The  finest  is  said  to  come  from  single 
rowing  in  tne  coldest  and  most  elevated  spots,  but  there  arc  many  varieties; 
mixtures  and  adulterations  are  also  common,  great  exi)crience  is  necessarv 
et  the  finer  kinds.    Of  these,  the  four  following  are  distinguished  by  British 

8t8. 

own  Bamc  (8p.  (kucarilla  fina  dt  Uritusinga),  the  produce  of  the  C.  Cottdaminfa  of 
Mt,  found  near  Loxa,  is  quilled,  straigiit,  (i  to  15  inches  long,  from  the  size  i)f  a  crow-quill 
of  the  thumb  in  diameter,  and  in  thickLneaa  from  l-3(>th  to  1-Cth  of  an  inch.  Epidermis 
frith  external  sur&ce  longitudinally  furrowed,  and  crossed  with  tissures  ;  it  presents  vari- 
•  of  gray,  irregulariv  covered  with  minute  white  lichens.  Inner  surface  anJ  powder  of  a 
m  brown  colour.  Taste,  bitter,  somewhat  acid,  aromatic,  and  astringent ;  odour,  faint, 
',  and  aromatic.    The  quills  of  middle  size  are  preferred. 

KAT  Bark  (Sp.  CascarUia  provinziana) ,  also  called  silver  bark,  and  Huanaco  1)erk, 
d  from  the  C.  senAiicuUUa  ofllumboldt,  Lt  exported  from  Lima.  It  occurs  in  quills  larger 
s  preceding,,  less  furrowed,  more  uniformly  grayish-white,  inside  redder,  fracture  closer 
re  resinous ;  epidermis  entire.  Taste  and  odour  nearly  identical  with  crown  bark.  It  is  a 
f  Idnd,  but  it  comes  mixed  with  a-^h-lwrk  and  ru&ty  bsurk. 

nxow  Bark  (Sp.  Catcarilla  Calitaya),  the  source  of  Quixink,  is  shipped  at  Arica, 
irloin  is  doubtful.  It  occurs  partly  quilled  and  partly  flat.  The  quills,  litrger  than  tho 
iBcT gray,  are  9  to  15  inches  long,  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  l-8tn  to  1  3d  inch  thick ; 

tslni^e,  with  the  epidermis  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  with  transverse  flwures  ;  rou^h ; 
rown,  mottled  with  licliens.  Inner  suriaco  .-mooth,  and  yellower  than  the  preceding 
Transverse  fracture  close  but  splintery.  Toj-tc  and  odour  stronger  than  crown.  The  flat 
rffeen  stripped  of  their  epidermis,  are  8'to  18  inches  long,  and  1  to  4  inches  broad.  Good  flnt 
preferred  to  the  quilled ;  and  the  flnest  are  tlie  middle-t>ized  pieces,  dense  and  close  in 

Cuzco  Uu-k  and  Orange  bark  are  sometimes  substituted  for  this  kbid. 
9  Bark  (Sp.  CascariUa  colorada),  also  of  unknown  origin,  consists  sometimes  of  ouiUed, 
re  commonly  of  flattkth  pieces,  from  S  inches  to  2  feet  long,  1  to  5  inches  broad,  and  i  to  i 

Sli 
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tcfe  thSek :  rfficnCyeoT-fcd  trith  the  nidennb,  whidi  b  roQ^.  wrinkled,  little  taDred»ieddUi< 
hr:«:!.  wTsfc  cnrjh  <flk>rawrce  in  the  hoBo«s  from  UeteBS.  Taste  vctt  bitter  and  aitriDgnt 
T^**  ■;&_:::».  suciilar  in  km  ;o  :h<Me  of  j«Uow  bark,  are  paler  than  the  lut  pieces  Bed  bait  h 
ff  -a— V.  -iior.  *n*i  nrriy  »«:  cefmine. 

Tt^  r:f.ror.  }*:  *z:d  ^-ulne  kinds,  are  ch!e(lj,— Ash-bark,  of  unknown  origin,  taatAj  vwd 
f.r  ^uii^rarirx.'nwT: :  Riuty  bark,  iinpi-wted  fnun  Lima,  little  esteemed,  and  In  Britain  pur- 
Aam*!  '"'t  f 'r  tb«  f^^roar  market :  Wliite  Loia  bark  cfiffen  little  fhm  Roirr :  Haid  Cartha- 
t-.r-A  bark.'  ac'i  W  »*t  Carthaccca  bark,  both  auilled  and  flat,  are  little  valnea :  Coaeo  bark,  a 


!('?>>»  to  EKRor  bono.    Tne  eparioos 
a.->  A>.Af  4c«-:e*  •  t  Ei  «%'■  xn.'=a.  Boena,  and  Siijcimoa.    For  futber  details,  we  icfv  to  Dr 
Or.stidi-^'i'f  [h»7^r.»:  ^rj.  ii.t  work  ciueflj  med  in  compiling  this  article. 

C-^ch*  sa  t«rc  15  br.<Lcbt  v^  the  rnhcd'Kingdom  in  chcsta  or  serona,  from  Chill  and  Fnm.  Tbs 
cr=i~:::v  :c:->  rte<i  nr.rrr  fr-easlv  from  one  T«ar  to  another ;  hot  on  an  average  of  the  five  yian  ts 
1  >v  .  .:'&=• -uru^  :  ?  r«ir>  ^^  -..««^  lbs.,  of  which  aboat  90.000  Ibk  wen  entered  lor  hone  cob* 
wu=:^v.'X.  »r.d  it*  r^ti  r«-«a ported  to  the  Continent. 

FKTRi^LErM.  a  bhommoiis  kind  of  minonl  oil :  at  the  nsnal  tempentim  'A 
\<  rxit^T  thicker  than  conunon  tar,  and  has  a  8troii,g  difa^^reeabk  odoor.  Wba 
exTOs^si  to  the  air  i:  thickens,  and  passes  into  a  species  of  bttnmen.  An  ml  similar 
to  ni:>h:ha  i«  obtained  from  it  bj  distillation.  It  is  principally  found  in  ooal  du* 
ino:<!  1:5  chief  locaI::ie«  in  this  conntrr  are,  Ormdurk  in  Lancashire,  Coal  Pert 
c-?ar  Co'.rbrt.vkdjile,  aad  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orknej  Isles.  In  Asia  h  is  fsaid 
p^-:i:ix-i:r.y,andii»  uses  to  the  inhabitants  are  important :  firom  Moral  to  Baidii 
t:  :<  c>ed  *r.>:cad  of  oil  for  lamps  :  when  mixed  witn  earth  or  ashes  it  serres  for  ibeL 

PKW  TLU  15  commonly  made  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  mi  lead  ;  hnt  a  fine  kini 
i?  said  CO  consist  of  tin  mixed  onlj  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper.  It  ii 
U5<>i  in  :he  manufactorv  of  dzinkin;;-Te&iels ;  fonnerly  plates  and  dishea  were  ahi 
ma«i-'  of  ih'.s  allor. 

rniLirriNE:  islands,  an  extensive  i^np  in  tho  N.E.  extremity  of  thi 
IcdiiQ  Arvhipela^v.  betwixt  la;.  5^  and  20"  >.,  and  long.  1*20*  and  126>  £.  Tb 
chief  islands  az«  Luzon  or  Ln^onia,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  Masbate,  Zebn,  BM, 
Lerte,  Samar.  and  Mindanao.  The  whole  are  claimed  by  Spain ;  but  sereral  of  tka 
ar\'  i:!den>?3der.:.  Population  snHect  to  that  kincdom,  in  18S7,  3;3[>2.760,  of  wUch 
l!,'>>4,«'^.i7  «t're  in  Luzon  :  chieflv  Papua  negroes,  Malays,  and  other  Eastern  tribeip 
with  aK>uc  :^XX>  E-izx^peans.  The  goTemment  is  Tested  in  a  captain-general,  vhi 
has  extorsive  p^^wcrs.  Thence  islands  have  been  possessed  by  Spain  since  lo^ 
Thev  wore  taken  bv  the  British  in  176*2,  but  restored  in  1764. 


F«  V  «.v::rtr:^  aiv  n-^re  tiroared  as  to  soil  and  dimate  than  the  Phlltppinea.    The  oi4j< 
t^jir.;xre>  ur-ltr  «h:v!r  tbt'N  Libour  are  a  rery  ftvt]uent  expoeore  to  tornadoes  and  tjrpbooes.  aala 


«*>R-.«!«h^t  t\ovs<i\tf  n:««i«:urv.  The  rainy  ard  windv  s«aMMD  cenenUly  laats  from  MayoatilSif- 
i«.r.-.U-r.  >or:«;:in:<^  ^^  Kite  a.«  the  bejnnninr  rif  December:  m  Jwie  ani^  Joly,  the  winds  somctiBei 
bU>w  w!:h  ir.oTViiiMe  fiurv  in  the  N.  part  of  Luxon.  Notwithstanding  their  tropical  |itl*M^,  dM 
hi'ijri':  of  tl'.eir  n-.ountAir.i  and  9«.'a-bre«z«s  prerent  the  beat  frmn  being  oppresnrdy  sersre;  mi 


x«  u  ^rrnl  «vnrc  i»rttnue»  a  larsv  proportion  of  the  vear,  if  the  atmosphere  were  lea  moili 
t''..  L  :::•.■«:«.'  woulJ  t^e  ur.  >•j<vtio^a^Ie.  To  this  redundant  moisture,  howerer,  must  be  attrikaMd 
t'-.i-  crt:it  luxtirUrce  i^f  the  otuntrr, — the  trees  beinealwaxv  covered  with  lenTesand  tbasoAvtt 
>>\:i:4::  >r.  Th^  islands  arv  car«b)e  of  producinf  all  colonial  commoditiea.  In  aevsnl  pbm 
ih-  r.  ar-.  «.ir«-*  of  ^--M  and  in>n.  hui  they  are  not  worked.  The  chief  object  of  cnltrratimi  is  riec 
«)-.-..-h.  «::h  tish.  f  r*:^  the  ordinary  f  kmI  of  the  natirea.  The  other  products  rei«mble tboK <tf 
trx^I-uui  cur.trii-s  in  c«c<:r.(K — inclu<lin{r  Misar,  chiellj  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Psmi— la  is 
Lu2>^r.  v.\triN>.  ar.d  t'tb^uru  of  aiperior  qualitv,  indi^.  and  a  varietv  of  oomraoditieipend^ts 
tho  E-iSTERX  l»LANixs :  timber,  well  adapted  for  iihipbuildini^.  is  found  in  Loaon,  abodsaff 
and  a  $}^-«.*.;»  of  rativc  hcmn.  Of  late  Tcarv  the  demand  fur  opium  In  China  has  led  to  thelniie* 
diu*t:.  n  ard  oul:ivu::on  of  the  poppy,  ^r  which  the  ssoil  b  well  adapted.  Ttie  cattle  and  hoiM 
i::tn*ducvil  by  ;he  >iunianb  ha\e  muhiplied  so  much  that  they  run  wild  amoof  the  mootitas, 
at:d  juv  destroy  <rd  in  l:uve  nuiutvrs  for  the  hides.    Fish  abrvund'in  the  basrs  and  creeks. 

intereoone  wilft 


of  the  ri\fr  V^isig,  which  is  here  about  as  brood  as  the  Thames  at  VauxhalL  There  b  a  tar  si 
the  entmnco.  over  which  there  are  only  12  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  ships  anchor  la  ni^ 
about  1|  miU'  fn.ra  iho  shore,  except  durinir  the  8.  W.  mon«oon,  from  April  to  NoTcmber,  wfc« 
tho\  take  slichor  injl  arite.  a  small  port  3  leases  &  of  Kanilla.  Population,  indndn^  the  nslifs 
'"'"''"'  was  rescxieted  te 


_ .—__.__»_    »Mw  staple  capoffts  tt 

the  Kurupean  market  are  sujar.  indigu,  rum.  ci|cars,  hemp,  hidea,  cotton-wool,  and  CMila;  wad  to 
tTjina,  rice.  «apan- wood,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  tripang.  Small  parcels  of  collee.  dKmy,  suMar, 
pearls,  moihcr^f-pcarl,  turtoise-shell,  and  cordaftt  are  also  exported.    European 
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induding  contlderftble  quantities  of  British  cottons  and  woollens,  aro  imported  througli  Tarioni 
Aceoontt  are  kept  in  doUars ;  and  the  measures  and  weights  are  partly  Spanish  and  partly  Chinese. 

PHOSPHORUS  is  osuall^  obtained  by  acting  upon  powdered  hone-earth  with 
Bolpharic  add.  When  pure^  it  is  tasteless,  colourlebs,  or  of  a  pale  buff  hue,  semi- 
tmii^arent,  and  flexible.  Sp.  gr.  1*770.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a 
■low  eombustion,  exhaling  Inminous  fumes  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  henco  the  ne- 
teaAij  of  preserring  it  in  water.  Phosphorus  and  some  of  its  combinations  are 
used  in  m^cine,  and  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PIANO  FORTE.    [Musical  Instruments.] 

PIASTRE,  the  dollar  of  exchange  in  Spain,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Peso  de 
Plala,  is  an  imaginary  money  estimated  at  8  reals  old  plate,  or  15  reals  2  marayedis 
veUon  :  and  as  the  Hard  dollar  [Dollab]  is  worth  !20  rcais  yellou,  the  piastre  is 
eqpiiyafent  at  par  to  3s.  l|d.  sterling.  The  piastre  or  piece  of  eight  was  formerly 
%  lilyer  coin  worth  about  4s.  6d.,  being  in  fact  the  old  dollar.  The  piastre  b  also 
%  eoin  and  money  of  account  in  Turkey,  where,  however,  it  is  now  so  much  de- 
imeiated  as  to  be  worth  only  from  2d.  to  2.^d.  sterling. 

PIC,  OR  PIKE,  a  Turkish  cloth  measure,  equal  \  Imp.  yard. 

PILCHARD  (Fr.  Sardine,  Felamide,    Ger.  Sardeiie.    It.  Sardine,    Sp.  Sdr- 

'-m  arengveYt  &  species  of  herring  iClupea  pilchardtu),  about  the  same  length 
that  fish«  but  having  its  bod^  thicker  and  rounder,  and  its  scales  larger.  It 
freqacnts  the  British  seas,  but  is  only  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of 
D«Ton  and  Cornwall,  chiefly  from  Dartmouth  to  Padstow,  round  the  Laud's  End  ; 
tiie  principal  fishing  stations  are,  St  Ives,  Mountsbay,  St  Mawes,  and  Meyagissey, 
wlim  they  arriye  in  shoals  in  August  and  September,  and  again  in  Noyem- 
ber  or  December ;  and  are  caught  ooth  by  scans  and  by  drift-nets.  They  are 
mid  on  the  beach  at  about  Is.  per  100.  Those  intended  for  curing  are  first  salted  in 
keuw,  and  then  packed  into  hogsheads,  each  containing  about  2500  fish.  The  oil  with 
whiiBh  the  fish  abounds  is  afterwards  extracted  by  pressure,  48  hhds.  yielding  about 
I  ton  of  oil.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  perhaps  of  Iors  comparatiye  importance  at 
fnsent  than  it  was  TOyears  ago.  An  opinion  prevails  that  it  has  been  injured  by 
&w  withdrawal,  in  1827,  of  Uie  bounty  of  8s.  6d.  upon  each  hhd.  exported  ;  but 
thoDf^  the  temporary  effect  may  have  been  severe,  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
Islwry  will  no  doubt  be  benented  by  the  return  to  a  more  healthy  system.  At 
present  about  3500  men  aro  employed  at  sea,  and  5000  men  and  women  on  shore. 
Tlie  capital  directly  invested  in  the  fishery,  in  1827,  was  stated  by  Mr  Couch  to 
Mr  Yarrcl  to  be  Jt44l^l5 :  it  is  now  probablv  much  less.  The  home  market  is 
iliiHMt  entirely  confined  to  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  scarcely  any  reach  London  ;  and 
It  is  gtated  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  they  are  not  ajB;rccabIc  to  the  public  taste. 
About  80,000  hhds.  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  to  Naples,  Venice,  Leghorn,  An- 
oooa,  Genoa,  and  Trieste.  The  consumption  at  most  of  these  places  might,  now- 
efw.  be  jBTeatly  increased  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  heavy  duties. 

PILOT,  a  person  taken  on  board  a  ship  at  a  particular  place,  for  the  purpose 
•f  steering  it  throng  a  river,  road,  or  channel,  or  from  or  into  a  port.  Pilotage 
■p  aad  down  the  rivers  lliames  and  Mcdway,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  regulated  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125, 
which  gives  the  appointment  and  general  superintendence  of  pilots  to  the  corpo- 
mion  at  the  Trinity  Houso  of  Deptford  Strond,  excepting  those  under  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who,  however,  act  under  similar  regulations.  The 
■litete  directs  that  no  person  shall,  under  the  risk  of  incurring  severe  penalties. 
take  charge  df  a  vessel  as  pilot  without  a  license  from  the  Trinity  House  or  Lord 
Warden^  and  such  license,  which  is  only  to  bo  granted  after  an  examination  of 
Ae  qoalificationB  of  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  it,  may  be  suspended  in  cases 
4f  BftKligence  or  misconduct.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pilots  aro 
appointed  and  re/i^ulatcd,  either  by  local  acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  ancient  char- 
tai  of  incorporation  ;  but  several  provisions  in  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125,  are  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  England. 

In  all  those  parts  of  a  voyage  where  a  pilot  is  employed  by  regulation  or  usage, 
totmcd  **  a  pilot's  £urway,"  one  must  oe  obtained  (vide  Abbot  on  Shipping). 
nib  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  having  a  pilot  on  board,  licensed  by  the  ordi- 
narr  custom  of  the  |>lace,  is  not  responsible  for  any  damage  which  arises  from 
nmpeet  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  or  the  individual  appointed.  But  his  proceed- 
iui  most  not  be  controlled  by  the  master.  On  the  otner  handj  the  presence  of  a 
pfloi  docs  not  absolve  the  master  from  the  consequences  of  injury  caused  by  his 
own  carelefssness  or  want  of  skUL 
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In  Bome  forei^  countries  the  term  pilot  is  farther  applied  to  an  officer  wbon 
special  duty  it  is  to  steer  the  vessel  during  the  ^neral  course  of  the  voyace.  K» 
such  officer,  however,  is  known  cither  in  the  British  merchant-senice  or  uiips  d 
war.  In  the  latter,  the  charge  of  the  helm  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  mu- 
ter and  his  mates. 

PIMENTO  (Fr.  &  Ger.  PimenL  It.  Pepegarofanato\  a  small,  drr.reddidi. 
brown  berry,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Afyrtiu  JPimenia)  common  on  the  JC.  side  d 
Jamaica,  whence  it  is  called  Jamaica  pepper.  It  is  also  named  Alkpice,  froa 
its  taste  and  flavour  (qualities  which  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  ben;) 
being  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  oi  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nntmei;!. 
The  oemes  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  snn ;  the  smalkdl 
and  most  fRLgrant  being  preferred.  The  oroduce  of  the  pimento  crop,  though  aom- 
times  very  abundant,  is  variable  \  and  tnero  is  seldom  a  plenteous  narvest  ^rt 
once  in  five  years.  A  corresponding  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  annual  imp(HiitioD9 
into  Britain,  which  varv  from  about  1,000,000  lbs.  to  upwards  of  3,000,000  lbs.  '^"nk 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States  and  other  places,  piflunto 
is  imported  wholly  from  Jamaica,  the  produce  of  which  has  declined  consiitff- 
ably  of  late  years.  It  is  packed  either  m  hsL^s  or  hogsheads.  On  an  avenge  of 
the  five  years  to  January  1B42,  the  quantity  imported  was  1,181^435  lbs.;  entotd 
for  home  consumption,  304,164  lbs.  The  excess  of  the  former  above  Uie  httcr 
was  re-exported  to  the  Continent,  and  to  British  America  and  Australia. 

PINCHBECK,  a  factitious  metal  resembling  brass,  but  containing  more  copper. 

PINE,  a  family  of  trees  {Pinus)  mostlj  inhaoiting  the  northern  |Mkrts  of  Earape 
and  America.  Tney  almost  all  affect  siliceous  sandy  soils,  but  muiy  will  fiomifik 
in  rocky  and  comparatively  barren  lands.  The  trees  are  various  in  siw.  Hiar 
chief  use  is  in  domestic  arcnitecturo  ;  whence  the  pine  has  been  called  **  tihebmU- 
er^s  tree."  Having  usually,  however,  a  long,  straight,  conical,  nndivided  truk, 
several  kinds  are  prized  for  ship-masts.  Tney  all  yield  resinous  matter.  Hk 
chief  species  are  the  following : — 

The  Common  Pinb  or  Scotch  Fir  (P.  Si/lv€sMs).—Thln  species,  of  which  there  areaiapjn- 
rietioi),  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees,  whether  as  regards  Its  hardy  habit*,  its  rapid gioitlu 
or  its  value  in  the  production  of  useful  timber,  the  '*  red  deal  "  of  the  carpenter.  The  best  h  tM 
nearest  the  root.  In  Scotland,  the  fir  often  acquires  a  great  size,  the  climate  being  wdl  saitdt* 
it.  In  England,  it  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  screen  or  nurse  to  other  trees.  Dense  forests  of  it  v>^ 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Northern  Kurope,  the  timber  of  which,  with  its  re»inousproducts.  tas. 
PITCH,  and  TrapKNTiNK,  forms  the  great  staple  of  many  of  the  Baltic  states.  Tnoflneitif  ikc 
Norwegian  :  ttiat  shipped  fnmi  Memel,  Rien,  and  Dantsic  is  inferior  to  it,  though  ittiU  guod. 

The  Common  or  Whitk  Larch  {P.  Larix),  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Ruaitia.  andSiboriauiav*! 
vtTy  erect,  with  drooping  branches,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  base,  and  giving  it  apynoidil 
form.  No  tree  has  received  greater  attention  in  modem  times  from  the  British  planter.'  It  «» 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Lord  Kames  in  1734  :  many  millions  were  afterwards  planted  oo  th 
Atholl  estates  ;  and  it  in  now  oxtenxively  cultivated  upon  barren  exposed  land  throughoot  Bri- 
tain. It  grows  rapidly,  and  produt'es  timl>er  of  great  excellence,  both  for  domef4ie  purpoMU' 
shipbuilding :  it  is  equally  good  throughout  itd  thickness,  possessing  no  sap-wood,  xhe  hick 
aim  yields  "  Venice  turpentine."  and  its  burk  is  nearly  as  vaUuble  as  that  of  the  oak. 

Thr  Norway  Sprucr  Fir  {P.  Afiiet),  which  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  constitutes,  witbhrdb. 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vast  woods  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  inferior  to  larch.  ibMsk 
duRible  and  of  a  fltio  even  grain.  In  the  market  it  u  calltMl  white  or  ChrisUania  deal  The  vne 
attains  a  large  size  on  cold  damn  clays,  situated  on  declivities. 

Thr  Black  or  Rrd  Sprucr  Fir  (P.  Itiffra  or  Rubra)  grows  in  the  most  indemcnt  reskw  "^ 
N.  America,  especially  in  swanipv  valleys  having  a  deep  black  soil.  Its  timber— 4trane,  Vi^^ 
and  clojttic— is  of  groat  \'alue.  It  is  employed  fur  the  yards  of  ships,  and,  in  districts  whm«ski( 
scarce,  also  for  their  knees ;  though  apt  to  split,  floore  are  also  occasionally  laid  with  it  Ttf 
White  Spruce  (P.  Alba),  often  found  along  with  it  in  America,  is  smaller^  and  yieMs  ifinier 
timber. 

Thb  Wevmocth  or  Amrrican  White  Pink  (P.  Strobus),  with  nn  erect  and  lofty  trunk,  ii* 
native  of  Canada  and  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  America.  It  jcrnws  verr  fitst  hi  sbetlrf*' 
situations  and  moderately  moist  sandy  soils  ;  and  produces  the  clean,  white.  soR.  biit  perU>«)^ 
tiinher.  called  in  America  *'  Pine,"  largely  exported  in  the  form  of  deals  both  to  EarofM  and  l^ 
West  Indies.    It  L«»  also  much  use<l  in  fdiipbuUding. 

The  Yellow  Pinr  (P.  MWx)  is  a  tine  tree,  inliabiting  the  pine  forests  of  North  Awn* 
yielding  timber  of  great  value  both  for  domestic  and  naval  architecture,  provided  the  sap-wed  ii 
removed.    In  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  very  durable,  and  in  America  it  ranks  next  to 

Thr  SotTTHRRN  Pine  (P.  Augtrnlig  or  paiustrit),  the  best  species  in  the  New  WorM.  Tkii 
tree  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  from  &)  to  7i)  feet  in  height,  vith  s 
trunk  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  f«tr  2-3di  of  its  length.  It  produces  light,  dear,  an<1  Affa- 
ble timber,  which  in  extenrively  used  in  shipbuilding,  especially  for  masts;  al»o  abundance  of  ttf. 

The  chief  other  species  are  the  Cedar  [Ckdar]  :  the  Red  Pine  (P.  Atvtnosa)  of  Canada.  \\Aiai 
A  fine-grained  strong  durable  wood  of  a  close  texture :  the  Corsican  Pine  (P.  Larin'o).  a  noWeJw* 
of  S.  Europe,  extensivelv  used  hy  the  French  in  shipbuilding:  and  the  Silver  Fir  rP.  P»rt*|; 
largely  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir  of  N.  America  jidd*  wo""!  " 
little  value ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  essence  of  spruce  is  obtained  from  its  ahoots,  and  its  bark  ii 
exceedingly  valuable.    [Timber.] 
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iPPLE,  the  well-known  succulent  fruit  of  a  tropical  plant  (Anaruu$a 
digenous  to  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  commoul;^  reared  in  hot- 
1  pots  in  Britain.  It  is  the  most  luscious  fruit  produced  in  this  kinj^dom, 
doble  appearance  has  always  rendered  it  a  special  object  of  horticultural 
.  In  England  it  has  been  obtained  of  a  size  weighing  14  lbs.  In  its 
.  state  it  IS  inferior ;  and  except  perhaps  the  Burmese  pines,  the  most 
ipecimens  are  the  produce  of  this  country. 
ROOT.    [Spioelia]. 

Fr.  Ejnnglet,  Ger.  Stecknadeln)  are  made  on  a  great  scale  at  Birming- 
■e  some  manufacturers  employ  several  hundred  persons  in  the  fabrication 
;tle  instruments ;  they  are  also  largely  produced  at  Warrington,  Sheffield, 
r,  and  London.  Of  late  scTeral  beautiful  inventions  have  been  success- 
ojed  to  make  pins  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  The  number  daily 
us  country  for  nomc  use  and  exportation  is  estimated  by  Dr  Ure  at  fifteen 

a  British  measure  equal  j|th  part  of  a  gallon.    [Measures.] 
a  wine  measure  varying  in  different  places.    [Measures.    Wine.] 
]!LA Y,  a  very  plastic  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  of  a  grayish  or  yellow- 
colour,  found  near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  Isle  of  rurbeck,  and  other 
t  is  manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes ;  and  is  besides  used  as  the  basis  of 
iware  pottery,  as  well  as  a  detergent  by  scourers  of  cloth. 
CHIONUTS(Fr.Pw/acA^.    Ger,  Pi^tachen,    It.  Pistacchi, Fasiucchi), 
e  dessert  and  for  confections,  are  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  (JPistacia  vera) 
3  to  Syria  and  Persia,  but  now  naturaUzed  in  the  S.  of  Europe.    They 
ately  large,  of  a  red  or  pink  colour,  and  contain  a  greenish  kernel,  having 
',j  sweet,  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  almond.    They  are  imported 
in  from  Turkey,  France,  SiciW,  and  other  places. 
L£,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  e<^ual  ]^ih  of  the  Doubloon. 
!,  a  substance  made  by  meltmj^  coarse  hard  resin  with  a  portion  of  tar, 
one-half ;  but  the  quantity  is  increased  or  lessened  according  to  the  con- 
f  the  latter. 

BLENDE,  a  ponderous  metalliferous  ore,  of  a  blackish  colour,  much  va- 
>rcelain  painters.  Localities — Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Cornwall. 
16  name  given  to  a  box  kept  at  the  British  mint,  in  which  a  small  sample 
ns  struck  are  deposited,  m  order  to  be  assayed  and  compared  with  a 
preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  This  operation,  called  the  "  Trial  of  the 
9rformed  in  presence  of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  officers 
it,  and  ajury  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  An  account  of  this  ancient 
will  be  found  in  Ruding's  **  Annals  of  the  Coinage."  It  now  usually 
te  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master  of  the  mint  ocforo  his  predecessor 

discharge. 

E,  a  species  of  flounder  (Platessa  vulaaris)  taken  in  abundance  on  tho 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  spawns  in  February  or  March  ;  and  is  in  the 
tion  for  the  table  at  the  end  of  May. 

S,  a  British  forest  tree  {Plaiinus),  admired  for  its  beauty  ;  but  of  little 
mi  for  fuel. 

lAIN,  a  delicious  fruit,  yielded  b^  the  Muta  sajAentum,  a  plant  about 
feet  in  height,  found  in  most  tropical  countries.  It  closely  resembles 
la ;  is  at  first  ^een,  but  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  about  a  foot 

nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  favourable  situations,  however, 
found  of  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference,  with  a  length  of  seven  or  eight ; 
ch  sometimes  contains  from  160  to  180,  and  weighs  from  66  to  88  lbs. 
rally  cut  when  unripe  ;  and  after  being  skinned  is  roasted  and  served  up 

It  is  also  used  for  fattening  domestic  animals.    [Banana]. 
fA,  a  green,  semi-transparent  calcedony,  having  a  dark  tiut,  which  is 
9  coloured  by  chlorite.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  brou|[ht  to 
ry  in  the  shape  of  beads  and  other  ornaments  ;  occasionally  specimens 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 
L,  LA,  REPUBLIC.    [Buenos  Ayres.] 

C  AND  PLATED  WARES.  Plate  is  a  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver 
nto  furniture  or  ornaments.  Plated  wares  are  articles  imide,  in  imlta- 
e  preceding,  of  base  metal,  coated  over  with  gold  or  silver.  The  gold- 
rade  is  carried  on  in  London,  and,  though  to  an  inferior  extent,  in  Bir- 

Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.    Silver  and  silver-plated 
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r»i:  are  mile  ohi-^flv  in  London,  Binnmfham,  and  Sheffield.  The  quantity  of 
•v-i  3r. I  ?i>«-r  iin.olt^  manrfaoiarcd  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  considerable;  but 
:y..Ld  tho  pz\>u.:c'e>  ot'  the  duties,  mentioned  below,  we  possess  no  data  for  com- 
f  ':':iL«: ::«  ix^cni.  The  valize  of  plated  wares  anunally  consumed  has  been  esti- 
t^j.'.:  1  ^u  bvirh  a<  £]:3 ■(.>.•"«>.— this  department  having  derived  great  advanta|« 
fr.  m  :h-:  f-crtrctiun  of  the  maohinerj  now  ui«d  in  this  country  for  rolling  metaU ; 
vl.:>  :i  h^i  !.:•  d'.'uli  li^ewij^e  nx*<:iTed  encouragement  from  the  heavy  antiesim* 
^•■*  L  ^n  ^'/A  ai.d  ?ilur  articiOs.  The  declar^  value  of  the  plate,  pUted  wore, 
>:  w^ll-rv",  aL'i  waiohes,  expL>rted  from  the  United  Kingdom,  m  the  vears  183£, 
*■  .  £:.'!  1  4-'.  a:::i.:rttd  rosp^-ctively  to  £'J4<),5A4,  i:*274«305,  and  dt:2(M,4'27;  KOt 
cL- -y  10  iLiij.  thu-  o-.loi  ivs,  and  the  United  States. 

AsA^v  KscrLATTOx*.  LicBxs-u.  DrriEA,  axo  DaAWSACxs. 

Ats'y   »:-"•.;-:... -J  .:■ ./  .V.:rv*.— Anidrt  of  chains,  necklacei,  bead*.  lockcif,  CIicr«*«ork. 

:•  '.  ^  r.  z.*x  Ik    *  \i.v  r.r.  -  :*"-t%f  £?  cant*,  or  i |U)9.  abin  buckle*  <»  tnuorhd*.  nampud  nMdili.  uJ 
s.':  r.  -  -y  ftjiri^r^.  -.  r    f  18  oarAt*:  the  laUer  «p>.'aU  to  china,  rtooe.  or  earthnvan  tca{«u, 

ii»  cr.  . '   .\'\  :T.\;f.}  f  r  «u:ci:o«ar.d  rirn.   Stiver  of  any  weicbt  whateTcr ;  tippingv.  nttea,  or 

r-^'. 't< ' ;  xzi  tr.tr  ta.«  .f  11  ot.  ^  dwts.'  i-r  I'.ths.  mount*,  not  w«vhin^  lu  dwu.  of  tilvtr  adk, 

:>  t  r.rij  »ii::Lkri.    r  -f  II  c-z.  !•»  d«ts. :  but  and  not  belnc  neck*  or   eoOan  for  atun, 

t^T  l.-::.V.  csJ\^  "  Lc*  >ti7lin^."ifi«lduniu*ed.  cniot*.  or  gtaMca  appcruuniny  to  any  tort  of 

^Cail\7.    C  :?c.~  ftanda  or  frame* ;  wans  of  tilv«r,  not  ve^i*( 

Al.  r. '  i  Ar  I  *.1\  ( "arix^-i  of  the  non^y  5tand-  5  dvta.  each :  thb  exompckm  b  not  to  fudait 

ari  ^-..  r.ur'i«r\!  w-::i-  the  .'  !l.-«xf;  dr^ici-*:  In  m«k*,  collars,  and  top*  of  eaitor*,  cruet*. « 

llr.;'^--i  a  L  r..   in  ^cc-Var.d  a  tLL-:le.  am!  In  cbi«e*  appertaioirg  to  any  aort  of  itandi  9 

Ir-.l^  I  A  £r.^r#  1  f  I1-S:r:  '.i.  1  hv  c'Od  rtar.dard  frame*,  button*  to  be  affixi'd  to  or  act  on  lar 

>.:  '.    .-^.r.:-  l«  '.r.  a i  !:::.:•  -.j^rV,  .1  with  the  num-  w«.ariag  apparel,  solid  silver  button*  and  hU 
S  r  .>.  a:  w  ::.tf  r.-.*  *:-.r^v  *--^  the  n^nuv  of  Mud*.  not  baring  a  bia«;lled  edge  aoMeKd  on. 

Hr.'.vr.'-JL  wTou^t  *eal«,  blank  scab,  and  bottle  tidBm. 

A r:.. : .»  ■-'  i'l  ctjkT.dard*  nra!  W  t-t  bearing;  a  *hoe  ckups,  patch  boxe*,  mK  riood*,  ailt  laAi, 

fr*r.-:  at:  a'>  :■  ::-krii<«i  with  ;he  nuikt-r'*  initial*,  tea  fpoon*.  ten  ttr^ner*.  caddj  bdlei,  borkte 

'...-:  i.'r-.:.«    r  v^  .  ..x  ,  f  ;1.t  a>«T  .-vfiiv.  and  a  let-  and  pieces  of  |;ami5h,  cabinet*,  knife  easiis.  m 

; .  r  .-.  i.  /a: :' ;  :L  r  >  ■.z.t.    The  &or:c«  of  the  tiokl-  ihisu.  bridle  stand*  or  frameah    (52  Geo.  IIL  c, 

fT-.. :>»■••*  ..L  tfd  r.  i*a!eoiurd*«had;ofthe  .W;    55  Geo    IIL  c.  185;    1  Geo.  IV.  c.  14; 

Ai**>  i"**.. ..  iv.rr.  :-.-Kir.'..  as  ^r.^hor;  of  Sl:rf-  0  A  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  €».) 
f.'.i.  J  :r.  «T. :  sf  N.«c:t«:>.  ihrtv  castle*:  of     I  n  Ireland  the  duty,  formerly  1a.  per  QLflabdk 

Vu  \.r.,  A  t_ir;>  s:.d  cr.wD'.   of  £<lir.burxh.  a  lA>Id  and  silver  p^atc.  was  raiMd  in  ltlli(OttM 

i-ur::< :  ari  .-f  iil^a^. « .  4  :r->e  •  ith  a  bell  and  fl*h.  tu  the  same  rate*  a*  in  Britain. 

T ^    .  : . I  r  u:k«l  M  tbr  G.  :.Sn  Jihs'  Companv  in-  On  the  exportation  of  lri«h  plate  to  BrMs  1 

*•  r^'.^-i  :>^  :■  >  -.ar  ty  b-.^:.r.-.i.c  the  alp  hat'et  in  May  countervailing  duty  of  16s.  per  o&  wa*  foiBfftT 

I  ?.*■  .*".'.  r\\:  k ;  r  :r. ;  on  t--k :?  ■"  I  ittt-r*  pmcrewively ,  payable  on  gold,  and  Gd.  per  ox.  on  sflwr ;  ^ 

I  -_::*.  r;  J  r.-  *.  -.  r.  ::*- ;  wl:^  U.    TLe  lint  ^i ytan  v .dent  drawback*  being  allowed  on  tbe  upira- 

U  r.  -.-.-.  -  tvi!  :  \  i  \\ .  r;-:>n  car::al :  the  second.  t:un  of  British  plate  to  Ireland  ;  but  tliae  an 

o.—.v.-..  ■  X  -  -  V.!y  :s;»:.  i-*  iv..A'.\  Ro:ivan  charac-  now  abolished. 

!ir« :  :*■ .  :!  -r-.  ■^■r.:::.tT.:ir^  Ma\  1836.  br  old  The  net  pro^nceof  th<»  stamp^iitios <« fbf 

K-,-:«^  .•.::•..■'.                                             '  Ma*  in  IWti.  £86,750;  l&^O.  CHI .646 ;  and n 

i*r.  ..r.\  :s  :  ^x•^::^.  n  <!i::>  i«fa:d.  av.  ini:  ?«»-  K!4«i.  i*Bi.H68;  about  1-lRih  being froaa  goU. 

K  -.  ,i  '  :  .:-.•: :. « '  vj-!  j*  ::k  «i^-  >:.iinp(.'d!  On  exptinati.m  to  other  ci>untrie*  the  wh* 

T'  .     ::y.r^y    '.  :!■.  ir*  . !.»  a.<.>A\M  are  kt-pt  in  duties  are  drawn  bock,  dtben  lure*  for  nhkhn* 

.V..V     *. ,  sr.  t:  e  1*.\  'l*:x;  or  ""  Diet  nox,"  is«^u«^at  the custom-hou^e  :  thouch.  te  LnrA* 

1:-  k  - l.r  : .  tx.  ;  r.  xe-i  ^l?  rt  the  proper ofii(vn>.  the  drawback  i*  payaMe  at  GoldRnith*'  HslL 

A  .:■  .:."  i  ,v.^./.  t  .vyail:  i::  Britain  bv  dixrr«  l*revi.Mis  to  entry  for  drawback,  bond  »  *• 

::  ,  :.;..v  ".  j.^trj:.::.!  :r  »Mohso;d  txi'icdjr.;:?  given  tlwt   the  plate  shall  not  be  re-UedA 

I  -:>...- .ii.r.iorjT.'x.. vr«.t's:I%iri\i'eiL^ir^5dHtft.  and  declaration  made  as  to  tlie  nanipirs and 

i-  ■:  •:-  .•;  r  .1     .-. . :.« x>: '  !.!.:;;«>*.  in  oce  pioce.  fJ-fi*.  time  of  manufacture ;    vhich  bond  mmud*  * 

^v?  ;—  .  f  j7>  ■*:■.  r  »\ :.:' : .  the  c*  "t  t»f  the  Iicewe  force  until  the  exporter  produce  to  the  «JW* 

i«  V  .^.  '.:<  :  r*"  ■  .  vi-ry  |  a«nt>rv>ker  and  refiner  of  the  billi  of  lading,  having  at  the  fiOt  tbe  rccHp* 

•: .  '.y*  i-r  ».  :>  c  r  f  '.it :  iv.-m:  trike  out  this  Ucecae.  <.-f  the  master  of  tlie  veMcl.  and  on  the  tadi  tbJ 

(•.'.;  V  r  r:>  k  r  \u^f.'  i«  r  .A  doemed  plate.  of  the  consignee :  describing  tliekind!>  and  ^nn- 

^.v  ;  /'-.f  .\r:r.  lir.!.i:::  in  i '.ate  n:ade  since  ti:ie«  of  plate  so  shipped,  tomthvr  «ith  tbe  laaif 

A;..ri>:  .''..  ''^1." :  r.-inuly.  c,  Ui.  17*.  per  ox.  :  of  the  cunsiener.    If  the  hh'ip  be  k>*t.  ur  ntan 

a*  (!  '>:iX(r.  !>.  ('i!.  }-.r  ,1.    i-lt.wij  :.•'»/,  cold  not  within  three  year*,  the  bond,  on  pr^ioftbii^^ 

«>..!.-*   v^.^oc"-.  r::.ir*.  a::*'  .i':y  artvio*  iif  cold  n.u  of  made  to  the  collector,  shall  be  canceUvd.  i^ 

o\.v.'»l  :v  i  '  r.  m  »cich:":  *:hvr  watch-ca-i*.  Geo.  III.  c.  61.) 

rL.VTINUM,  a  m*-i,il  vf  a  coiour  between  steel-gray  and  silver- white.  Sp-P- 
-1".\  li  i.*  vory  hard,  and  po>>0!?5k*s  j;reat  malleability  and  ductility.  It  max  be 
l<:Hou  into  fino  l;avo?.  and  dra^^ni  into  win^  not  exceeding  l-'Ji.NKhhs  of  an  incnin 
diau:etiT.  W  hen  abi^nt  I  -1  tUh  of  an  inch  thick  it  sustains  a  weight  of  "270  lb?.  Thi? 
n:i':nl  i5  extromoly  diifioult  of  fu>ion  ;  but  it  has  the  property  of  being  united  hj 
frr.  ii'it:  oiihiT  one  pioiV  to  another,  or  with  iron  and  steel.  This  proj>crty  admits 
of  u«!it\il  application.^  in  the  ans  ;  wires  may  be  joined  so  as  to  form  ring*  vi^ 
ch:iii!>  :  and.  wiih  a  view  to  oi*onomv,  platinum  mav  be  attached  to  iron  or  steel  fur 
many  :>i'io!:iitic  pnr|H>?os!,  The  pi'rfection  with  wliich  ves.-9cls  of  platinum  ^44 
the  aitiv»n  cf  heat  nv.xl  .Tir,  of  most  of  the  acids,  and  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  rcnA^n 
them  peculiarly  valuuMe  iu  many  chemical  applications  ;  andfUotwithstaodingilx 
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IdA  Tmhie  of  the  metal,  which  is  worth  between  fonr  and  fire  times  its  weight  of 
mtftTf  it  ia  now  much  employed  for  crucibles,  retorts  for  the  distillation  of  sul- 
phnrie  acid,  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  also  by  gunsmiths.  In  Russia 
tt  fa  made  into  coins. 

Platiniim  was  discoyered  about  1741  ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  the  mode 
•f  purifying  it  and  rendering  it  malleable  was  discovered  by  Dr  Wollaston.  It  is 
Ibimd  in  the  metallic  state  m  Brazil  and  Peru  ;  in  Antioquia  in  South  America  ; 
in  Eatremadnra  in  Spain ;  and  lately  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Uralian 
Moontaina.  The  general  appearance  of  it  iu  the  rough  state  in  which  it  is  imported 
ii  that  of  small  grains  or  scales,  darker  than  silver,  and  extremely  hoary, 
PLEDGE.    [Pawn.] 

PLUM,  the  well'known  fruit  of  a  tree  (Prunus  domestica),  indigenous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Of  this  fruit  no  fewer  than  274  varieties 
are  eiramcrated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dried  plums  form 
IB  article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  prunes  and  prunelloes.  Thcv  are  largely 
imported  into  this  country,  especially  from  France.  The  timber  of  tne  plum-tree 
ii  eloee  and  strong  ;  and  tne  rark  may  be  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

PLUMBAGO,  OR  BLACK  LEAD,  is  the  well-known  opaque  blackish-gray 
fjiileniiig  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  penciln,  for  which  purpose  the  t>e8t 
Hthat  procured  near  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  [Pkncil  Manufacture.]  An 
Inferior  soft  kind  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  Plumbago  is  also  employed 
ftr  making  erucibles,  m  compositions  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting,  and  for 
dfrni niahing  friction  in  machinery. 

POLACCA,  a  vessel  with  three  poles  or  masts,  each  of  one  piece^  so  that  the 
tepiBils,  on  being  lowered,  can  slicle  down  without  interruption.  This  form  of  rig 
•iljginated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
aJone  Tessels  of  this  kind  are  used. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  is  the  written  instrument  under  which  the  con- 
temet  of  insnrance  is  effected. 

lit  MAmiiiE  IxsuRAifCE,  there  are  two  descriptions  of  polic]r— open,  and  valued. 
In  the  former,  the  peouniary  amount  of  the  interest  insured  is  not  stated,  but  re> 
mains  to  be  afterwards  adjusted.  In  the  latter,  a  value  is  sot  on  the  interest  in- 
Murad,  and  being  assented  to  by  the  underwriter,  it  is  prcitumod  to  bo  the  real  value, 
and  to  be  the  sum  payable  in  case  of  loss.  A  nominal  valuation,  however,  will  not 
be  sanctioned  as  a  cover  to  a  wager  or  a  fraudulent  transaction  ;  and  if  the  insured 
be  Iband  to  have  designedly  over-valued  his  interest,  ho  will  not  recover  even  for 
tlM  loss  actually  sustained.  The  amount  which  should  be  covered  by  a  valued 
policy,  is  the  real  value  of  the  ship^  or  the  prime-cost  of  the  goods,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  policy,  together  with  tho  amount  of  the  premiums 
and  other  expenses  of  insurance.  Tne  provisions  of  tho  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  67 ^  which 
Mohibit  wager-polides,  are  satisfied  if  there  be  an  interest,  however  inadequate  to 
uw  Talne  pat  upon  it ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  principle  that,  except  where 
there  is  fnnd,  such  value  is  the  final  adjustment  between  the  parties  in  the  case  of 
foto/  loss.  In  the  case  of  partial  loss,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  valued  and 
an  open  policy.  Before  a  policy  is  effected,  the  terms  on  which  the  underwriters 
will  sabscribe  it  are,  at  Lloyd's,  generally  noted  on  a  *'  slip*"  which  is  signed  by 
Ibeir  initials.  It  has  been  aeciaed  that,  unless  it  be  stam|)ed,  this  document  can- 
not be  received  in  evidence  to  contradict  the  policy,  and  it  does  not  appear  what 
stamp  would  be  applicable.  {Park,  347.)  By  statute,  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30,  §  44,  when  an 
inaaraiice  is  effected,  a  policy  must  be  made  out  within  throe  days,  under  penalty 
of  £100.  The  usual  form  of  the  policy,  as  kept  up  by  tho  old  exclusive  companies, 
la  antiquated  and  cumbersome  ;  but,  with  tnese  disadvantages,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  in  its  fiivour  the  conventional  meaning  which  usage  and  a  course  of  aecisions 
haTO  given  to  its  terms.    The  following  is  the  form  :— 

**  Inthc  Name  qfOod,    Amen. 
"  A  B,  ai  wdl  in  hii  own  name,  as  for  and  In  the  name  and  namen  of  all  and  every  other  per- 
son or  penons  to  whom  the  same  doth,  maT.  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make 
■snraace,  and  eaose  bimsett  and  them,  and  every  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  as 
■ad  from  Upon  an>  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  alM  upon  the  bodv, 

tadda*  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  lioat,  and  other  furniture  of  and  in  the  good  shni 
or  VMsal,  oalled  the  whereof  is  master,  under  God,  for  this  present  voyage,  E  T, 

or  wboeoevcr  dae  shall  go  for  master  in  the  same  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names 
llM  same  iMp,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called ;  beginning  the  advcntnro 
qpoa  fba  Mid  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  ship, 

upon  the  said  ship,  Ac.  and  so  shall  continue  and  endure  daring 

tier  abode  there,  upon  tho  nkl  ship,  die    And  fiirthcr,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  bar  ordnance* 
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tBckl.N  apparel,  die.,  and  gno(I«  and  mcrehamliwn  whatMcver,  itell  be  i 

u|Mm  the  aid  ttup,  ^c,  oatfl  she  hath  moored  at  aaebor  t««ity4av 
tionn  In  good  safetj :  and  upon  the  goods  and  mcivhaaMBw  until  the  auM  W  then  At- 
eltargcd  and  mielj  landed.  And  it  thaD  be  lawful  for  the  aajd  ship,  dec,  in  tfaii  vo?a|e,  to  pn- 
ceed  and  nil  to,  and  touch  and  stay  at.  any  ports  or  plaees  whataoerer, 

without  prejudice  to  this  insurance.  The  said  ship,  and  foods  and  ■HechaadiMa.  lec,  ht 
so  much  as  concerns  the  assureds,  by  agreemrat  between  the  aMireda  and  aaHvm  hi  tUs  psikt. 
are  and  shall  be  rained  at  .    Toodiing  the  adventures  and  perils  vhkh  «t  tke 

assurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  npon  us  in  this  Tim^ :  tiicy  are  of  tbt  seas,  am  af 
war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  tliieves.  Jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  coartermait,  sarpriah, 
takings  at  sea,  arresu.  restraints,  and  detainments  of  aD  Idll0^  pnneea,  aad  pcopit,  ef  what  m- 
tion,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  marinoa,  and  of  all  odber  psrib. 
losses,  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detrinocnt,  or  da  way,  of  the  asi 
goods  and  merrhandises,  and  ship,  &e.,  or  any  part  thcreoC  And  In  ease  of  anylass  or  mUtt- 
tune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assureds,  their  netoiv.  setsaula,  and  aarigm,  to  sae,  laboor.jal 
travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safqinard.  and  reeovcr^  of  the  said  goods,  ai 
and  ship,  ^c,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  pr^udice  to  thia  inaunnee ;  to  the 
we  the  a&<uren  will  contribute  each  one  acccwding  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  i 
•ured.  And  it  is  acreed  by  us  the  insurers,  that  thb  vrritin^r  or  policy  of 
much  force  and  effect  as  the  surest  writini;  or  policy  of  aaearanee  hCTCt 
Sirftt,  or  iu  the  RoptU  Exchanffe,  or  elsewhere  in  Lomdtm.  And  ao  we  the  i 
and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves,  each  one  for  his  own  pari,  our  hciia, 
goods,  to  the  assurods.  their  exL-cutors,  administrators,  and  assigna,  for  the  iras  | 
the  premises,  confessing  oursdves  paid  the  consideration  due  onto  as  for  tUsi 
assured  at  and  after  the  rate  of 

**  in  Witneu  whereof,  we  the  a«uren  have  subscribed  oar  namea  and 


It  is  Qsnal  to  add  the  following  prorision  as  to  liability  for  arera^  1o8MB  intk 
case  of  certain  destructible  commodities  : — 

"  N.B.— Com,  fish,  nit,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed,  are  wairanled  tn»  bom  average.  gnlMSiinli 
or  the  ship  be  stmnded.— Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  aktaa,  are  warraaied  ftie  km 
average,  under  £5  per  enU. — And  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  aad  frcig^  are  wanaatsi  km 
from  average,  under  £3  per  cent  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  stranded.** 

The  requisites  of  a  policy  are  generally  diyided  into  nine,  which  are^— 

1«/,  The  Name  of  the  Insured. — By  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  poUciee  without  thsuM 
or  firm  of  the  parties  interested,  or  of  the  consigner  or  consignee,  or  of  the  pcnM 
residing  in  Great  Britain  receiying  the  order  for  or  effecting  the  policy,  or  dT  d* 
person  giving  directions  to  effect  the  same,  are  nnU.  Where  the  persona  intouttH 
were  designed  **  The  Trustees  of  Messrs  Keighley,  FeiguBon,  uid  Co.,''  thiit- 
quisites  were  considered  as  complied  with  ( 1  Camp,  538). 

2d,  The  Name  of  the  Ship  ana  of  the  Master, — A  material  misandentaadiE^  a 
this  respect  will  vitiate  the  contract ;  but  to  meet  the  effect  of  a  mere  misUkt,  it 
is  usual  to  say,  **  or  by  whatsoever  other  uame  or  names  the  same  ship  or  the  mM- 
ter  thereof  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  ;"  and  where  there  is  no  mistake  as  (• 
identity,  these  expressions  will  protect  the  policy.  If  a  merchant  cause  tiini 
several  parcels  of  goods  to  be  insured  for  three  different  shipe,  and  find  it  cobtci- 
ieut  to  load  the  whole  in  one,  it  is  held  that  he  can  only  recover  in  the  evoit  of  > 
loss  for  the  amount  nominally  insured  on  board  that  vessel.  It  is  a  long-estaUisM 
practice  to  insure  upon  goods  **  on  board  any  ship  or  ships,"  from  a  paiticihr 
port ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  vague  definition  ougnt  not  to  be  adopted  where  thft 
ship  is  known,  as  it  "  seems  to  amount  to  a  representation,  that  the  party  eflectiaf 
the  insurance  docs  not  know  in  what  ship  the  goods  are  to  be  brought.**  {M«r- 
»A«//,321,3->-2.) 

3d  J  The  Subject-matter  insured. — It  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  deseribe  tk 
property,  farther  than  to  the  effect  of  exactly  identif}ing  it,  and  lettinc  the  uder- 
writer  know  his  risk.  The  usage  of  trade  is  consulted  as  a  clue  to  the  import  tf 
expressions  which  may  not  have  a  distinct  meaning  of  tiieir  own,  bnt  will  not  te 
allowed  to  contradict  what  is  clearly  expressed.  l%e  word  **  goods  "  wH]  be  heM 
to  include  an  ordinary  cargo,  stowed  away  in  the  proper  manner,  but  not  goodii 
lashed  on  deck  (unless  they  be  such  as  it  is  proper  ana  usual  so  to  bestow,  asvitnolH 
nor  the  captain's  clothes  and  the  ship's  provisions.  Where  the  interest  is  of  ^ 
nature  of  a  factor's  lien,  or  of  that  aescription,  it  will  be  covered  by  a  pohey  w 
**  goods  ;"  but  freight  must  be  specially  insured  by  name.  Money,  jewels,  aai 
bullion  may  be  insured  as  goods,  if  they  are  part  of  the  cargo,  and  not  on  the  ptf* 
sons  of  passengers. 

Athj  The  Commencement  and  Termination  of  the  Voj^ge,  tmd  the  cense^vti^ 
Duration  of  the  /?w/r.— If  a  blank  be  left  for  the  port  of  departure,  or  for  tnt  ef 
destination,  the  policy  will  be  void  from  uncertainty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  M 
omission  as  to  time,  when  the  risk  is  measured  by  the  time,  will  merely  have  tlie 

__^g»    ^  ■  /•     •    •  •  .  •ifit  «•  ja-l  !•  ma  ■ 


effect  of  making  it  commence  with  the  execution  of  the  policy.    The 

^  at  and  from  the  ship's  loading  port,"  covers  loss  sustained  hAore  depaiiiire,  oi- 
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less  there  be  andae  delay  ;  to  cover  which  tho  expression  "  tn  port*^  is  considered 
neceflBaiy.  Thon^ch  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  risk  be  distinctly 
•zpressed,  if  thoro  is  any  thinj^  in  the  terms  calculated  to  deceive  tho  underwriter 
aa  to  those  of  tho  voyago,  the  msared  will  not  recover  ;  as,  where  a  nhip  and  floods 
were  insorcd  "  at  and  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  Caiie  of  Good  Iiope,  begin- 
nini;  the  adventnrc  on  the  goods,  from  the  loading  thr*r4K>f  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  upon  the  ship  in  the  same  maiHR'r,*'  and  the  giKids  were  taken  on  board  at  the 
Cape,  and  carried  to  the  coast  of  lirazil,  whore  they  were  not  unloaded,  the  risk 
waa  found  not  to  have  attached,  (llobortson  v.  French,  4  East.  130.)  The  rink 
was  in  fact  here  descril>ed  as  commencing  with  tho  voyage,  whereas  it  commenced 
daring  the  voyage.  JuMirance  from  several  ])orts  of  departure  does  not  cover  a 
Toyaifc  from  one  to  another.  The  insurance  on  goods  is  generally  limited  till  tho 
time  when  they  are  "  discharged  and  safely  landed  ;"  and  these  oi)enitions  must 
be  conducted  withont  undue  delay.  The  uudorwriter  is  liable  if  the  loss  hapi)en 
after  transshipment  into  shallop:^',  lighters,  droghers,  or  launches,  unless  they  be 
those  of  the  insured. 

5iA,  The  Perth  insured  affainst.—Thwc  must  be  distinctly  enumerated;  and 
they  are  described  in  general  expressions,  well  understood  in  practice,  from  their 
long  and  unvarying  application.  It  is  usual  to  insert  tho  words,  *'  lost  or  not 
loat,"  by  which  the  insurer  takes  \i\Ktn  himself  the  loss  which  may  have  already 
happened, — a  term  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Knglish  insurances. 

fithj  The  Premium  or  CunMideration,— This  is  always  expressed  as  received,  and 
so  the  engagements  arc  entirely  on  one  side,  namely,  that  of  the  underwriter.  In 
practice,  however,  the  premium  is  not  {laid  to  tho  underwriter,  but  stands  in  account 
oetw^ecn  him  and  the  broker.    [JiuoKEH.] 

7thj  The  common  Memorandum,  as  given  above,  inserted  to  protect  tho  under- 


his  partial  loss,  whether  dircctlv  occasioned  by  the  stranding  or  not.  On  this  being 
decided,  in  1754  (Contillon  v.  London  A.  C,  A/ar<//a//,  *2l0*-2'25),  the  London  and 
Royal  Exchange  Companies  left  the  alternative  of  ^  stranded  *'  out  of  their  i)olicies. 
Where  there  is  no  stranding,  there  is  no  r«!covery  for  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  memorandum,  unless  the  loss  be  total :  and  so  it  was  found  where  a  cargo  of 
fruit,  having  been  captured  and  reca])ture(l,  was  brought  to  the  port  of  destination 
damaged  8U  per  cent,  by  the  delay.    (/\/rA-,  Wt.) 

8JA{  The  Date  and  Subscription. — It  is  the  practice  at  Lloyd's  not  to  insert  the 
data  in  the  body  of  tho  deed,  but  for  each  underwriter  to  attach  it  to  his  sub- 
scription. 

9thf  The  Stamp.— T\\h  is  rognlatcd  by  .5.=>  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  amended  by  3  &.  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  23.^  A  policy  cannot  legally  be  stamped  after  it  is  executed ;  but,  by  9  (ieo.  I Y. 
e.  49,  policies  of  mutual  insurance,  by  whic-ti  persons  undertake  to  insure  one  another, 
may  be  fortified  with  additional  stamps,  if  not  underwritten  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing that  covered  by  the  former  ones.  \\y  .Vj  Geo.  III.  c.  b'3,  §  13,  the  stannt  laws 
do  not  extend  **  to  prohibit  the  making  of  any  alteration  which  may  lawfully  bo 
made  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  policy  of  insurance  duly  stamped,  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  onder%%Titten,  or  to  require  any  additional  stamp-duty  by 
zeaaon  of  snch  alteration,  so  that  such  alteration  be  made  before  notice  of  the  di:- 
termination  of  the  risk  originally  insured,  and  so  that  the  thing  insured  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  same  persons,  and  so  that  such  alteration  shall  not  prolong  tho 
term  immred  beyond  tho  {leriod  allowed  by  this  act,  and  so  that  no  additional  or 
Ihrther  sum  shall  be  insured  by  moans  of  f^uch  alteration.*'  This  clause  is  liberally 
interpreted  in  the  ca.se  of  correction  of  mistakes,  or  improvement  of  definitions,  pro- 
Tided  the  thing  originally  intended  to  bo  insured  bo  not  altered.  An  extension  of 
the  time  of  sailing,  and  a  waiver  of  the  warranty  of  sea-worthiness,  do  not  require 
a  new  stamp,  nor  does  tho  alteration  of  a  voyage  **  from  Stockholm  to  Swine- 
munde/'  to  one  fh)m  Stockholm  **  to  S^\inemnnde,  Konigsberg,  or  Meuiel  ;'*  nor 
<^  a  risK  **at  and  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,"  to  one  ^  from  Liverpool  to  St  John's, 
New  Brunswick."  Itut  the  terms  of  the  original  polio v  cannot  be  so  altered  by 
any  memorandum  as  to  bring  it  into  a  class  requiring  a  nighor  duty,  without  affix- 
ing the  stamp  thereby  required  {Smith's  Mercantile  /..,  :U)*J).  Tho  n.>gulations  for 
returning  spoiled  stami>s  will  be  found  in  54  Geo.  111.  c.  133. 

iPark  on  Insurance.    Marshall  on  Insurance.    Smiih*s  Mercantile  L.,  2G8-334.) 

For  Irsuranck  aoai.nst  Fire,  tho  policy,  afler  reciting  the  receipt  of  the  pre- 
BuiUDy  generally  bears  tliat  tho  insurers  "  covenant  and  agree,  from  a  day  named, 
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and  onto  a.ud  inclnBive  of  another  day  named,  and  so  lone  m  the  inrared  contfanMi 
to  pay  the  prcmiam,  that  the  funds  of  the  company  shaU  be  liable  to  make  gooi 
any  such  loss  as  may  happen  by  fire  (except  it  lie  occasioned  by  any  mfiaoa, 
forci/ni  enemy,  ciTil  commotion,  or  any  military  or  nsorped  powerX  to  the  pnoeity 
specincd.  Tiie  terms  should  express  a  covenant  or  aipreement,  nch  as  may  rooad 
a  clear  right  of  action  against  tne  parties,  or  those  they  represent,  for  an  order  or 
direction  to  i>ay  merely  fuunds  an  equitable  claim.  It  is  usual  to  introdoce  the 
scale  of  premiums  applicable  to  the  different  risks  by  indorsement  on  the  poiicj, 
referring  to  them  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  the  contract.  The  policy  most  aecs- 
rately  describe  the  premises,  and  give  the  name  of  the  insured.  There  is  no  sock 
distinction  as  that  of  Taloed  and  open  policies,  the  loss  being  in  the  nsoal  ease  re- 
stricted, but  not  measured.  An  Average  clause,  however,  is  now  not  of  mMOBUMB 
occurrence^  by  which,  when  the  property  is  of  i^reater  Taloe  than  the  amoiDit  i»- 
sured,  the  insured  recovers,  in  the  case  of  a  partial  loss,  ft  som  bearing  that  pitipof 
tion  to  the  loss,  which  the  sum  covered  by  tne  insurance  bears  to  the  vmlne  of  thi 
property.  Thus,  if  the  property  be  worth  £1000,  and  the  amoont  insured  be  £1<M, 
if  a  loss  bo  caused  to  the  extent  of  the  £100,  £10  only  is  recovered.  By  9  Ge» 
IV.  c.  1.3,  §  1.  where  the  insurance  covers  two  detached  buildings,  or  goods  eoDtained 
iu  detached  ouildiugs,  so  separated  as  to  create  a  plurality  of  risks,  a  distinct  torn 
must  be  insured  upon  each,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  implenieitts  and  anA 
upon  one  farm.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  assignable  at  any  time  before  a  loss,  ti 
any  one  to  whom  the  interest  insured  may  have  passed,  ifhe  offices  generally  fm 
notice  upon  the  policy  that  **  it  shall  be  of  no  force  if  assi^ed,  unleoi  such  asap- 
ment  be  allowed  by  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  office,  or  rndmed  on  the  policy  f 
and  **  even  without  this  provision,  upon  the  general  prindplea  of  law,  it  is  ^ 
questionable  whether  the  holder  could  have  any  legf^  demand  against  the  inssna 
without  notice  to  them  "  (Ellvt,  70).  By  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  the  stamp-duty  ii  li 
for  each  policy,  and  36.  a-year  for  every  £100.  Public  hospitals,  and  (by  3&4 
Wm.  IV.  0.  *J3,  §  5)  agricultural  produce,  farm-stocking,  and  implements  of  hM' 
bandrv,  are  exempt.    iEilu  on  f\re  and  L\fe  InturaneeJ)    [IifSVRASccB,  Fibb.] 

In  Life  Insurance,  the  policy  generally  bears  that  a  certain  sum  is  payibk  it 
a  certain  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  insured^  should  he  die  within  tlie  yeir,« 
within  any  succeeding  year  in  which  ne  has  duly  paid  the  pieminm ;  oo  the  preeedat 
condition  that  he  is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  a  certain  specified  age  and  hakit 
of  lH)dy,  as  contained  in  a  separate  declaration  by  the  insui^  There  are  ga^ 
rally  certain  restrictions  on  tne  conduct  of  the  insured.  A  policy  of  insurance  is 
as^jignable  ;  but  in  terms  of  the  act  14  (jco.  III.  c.  48,  prohibiting  wager  insuraoo0, 
the  assignee  must  have  an  interest  [but  see  Insurance  on  Lives].  A  policvbf  t 
creditor  falls  if  the  debt  be  iu  any  manner  paid.  An  assignment  of  a  policr  In  At 
debtor  on  his  own  life  is  a  preferable  security.  '*  It  may  be  considered  as  toe  uw/ 
says  Mr  Kllis,  (p.  144),  ^  that  the  assignment  of  a  policpr  of  insurance  up<m  a  lifeiu 
not  take  it  out  of  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  assignor,  within  the  meaniaic  ^ 
the  bankrupt  laws  (and  probably  also  of  an  insolvent  under  the  insolvent  Mt^ 
unless  notice  of  the  assignment  be  given  to  the  insurers  before  the  bankrupCcy,iiM 
that  the  policy,  in  defect  of  notice,  will  vest  in  the  assignees,  notvrithstairaiiig  tk 
aisHignmcnt."    iEliis  on  Fire  and  Life  Insurance.    BU^^ney  on  lAfe  AssurmnetA 

POMEGRANATES  (Fr.6'rem7(&«.  li.GranaH,  Vor, Romans.  S^Gtom^) 
are  the  produce  of  a  low  tree,  the  Punica  granaium,  common  in  the  wanner  puts 
of  the  temperate  zone.  This  fruit  when  ripe  is  about  the  size  of  an  oraBge,  ii 
covered  witn  a  hard  Ught  brown  rind,  and  contains  a  reddish,  seedy,  rdreshingiiu^ 
I'rome^ranates  are  imported  into  Britain  from  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  of  Europe. 

IHxil),  a  Russian  weight  equal  IG^  kilogrammes,  or  36  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

POPLAR,  a  fast-growing  tree  iPonultts)  common  in  the  northern  hemispheRi 
of  which  there  arc  about  15  species,  all  delighting  in  moist  situations.  The  wM 
of  the  forest  species,  chiefly  the  common  gray^  abcle  or  white,  black,  Lombardj; 
aspen,  and  Canadian^  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils ;  tbrt« 
the  abele,  largely  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  is  also  useful  for  water- works,  laths,  lai 
packing-cases  ;  out  upon  the  whole  the  timber  is  of  little  valne. 

PORTS.    [United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 

PORTUGAL  lies  between  lat.  S?"  and  42'*  N.,  and  long.  6*  and  10*  W. ;  and  if 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Diviaons,— Tiu- 
os-Montes,  Entre  Douro  e  Alinho,  Beira,  Alentejo,  Estremadura,  and  Algarrr. 
Area,  36,500  so.  miles.  Population  in  1B3B,  3,550,000.  Government,  a  beivdttsiy 
monarchy,  with  two  chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people. 

Portugal  U  not  separated  by  any  natural  boundaries  from  Spain,  which  in  fiMnl  avert  ^ 
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l«:  the  mountains  are  chiefly  nrolongntions  of  the  Attorga.  CastUlan,  and  Toledo  chahis, 
DtonanuhigfroinN.E.  to  S.  w.,  but  throwing  off  numerous  branches;  while  again,  the 
fel  riYen,— aa  the  Douro  and  the  Tagn«,  flowing  E.,  and  the  Guadiana  8.,— are  merely  the 
ktione  of  Spanish  streams.  There  are  only  two  extensive  plains ;  one,  the  plain  of  Alentejo, 
w  Tagns,  the  other  8.  of  the  Douro :  but  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  between  the 
lias.  The  dimate  varies  much  in  different  places:  on  the  coast  it  is  very  warm,  especially 
i  of  Cape  Koea;  and  some  parts  of  Alentejo  are  so  arid  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  from  the 
r  and  badness  of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  abundance  of  rich  tracts  in  other  districts,  to  the 
tlons  of  which  considerable  variety  is  given  by  the  difference  of  elevation  and  of  latitude. 
lie  long-continued  imbecility  of  the  government.  Joined  to  the  power  as  well  as  profligacy  of 
flea  and  clergy,  and  the  indolence  of  the  people,  have  sank  the  industrial  arts  in  Portugal 
ban  in  almost  anv  other  European  state.  Ttic  events  connected  witli  the  late  war  laid  toe 
ion  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  a  constitutional  government  has  been  eistablished,  by 
'sudal  rights  and  monastic  institutions  have  been  abolished,  an  equal  system  of  taxation 
ced,  and  the  countr%'  placed  on  the  road  to  improvement.  Still,  this  is  of  too  recent  accom- 
mt  to  have  produced  much  effect  on  the  wealth  and  habits  of  the  people ;  want  of  capital, 
Bd  crime,  are  yet  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  ;  and  in  most 
nents  of  industry  and  knowledge,  this  kingdom,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  forms 
t  of  disgraceful  wonder  in  the  midst  of  the  VJth  century." 

dilef  rural  productions  are— on  the  high  grounds,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp ;  In 
'mcr  districts,  vines  and  maixe ;  and  on  the  low  grounds,  rice ;  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
i,  and  central  parts,  oranges  and  lemons  are  produced,  and  the  olivo  and  other  fruits  are 
in  various  places.  The  live-stock  are  principally  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  the  last  mostlpr 
I.  The  chief  woods  are,  in  the  N.  oak,  in  the  central  provinces  chesnut,  and  in  the  ^. 
«9  kermes,  cork,  and  pine.    Minerals  are  abundant,  but  scarcely  any  mufies  except  those  of 

I  worked.    Salt  is  largely  produced  hi  the  bays,  especially  in  the  lagoon  of  St  Ubes  or  8e- 
Manufactures,  except  perhaps  the  plate  and  Jewellery  of  Lisbon,  are  inconsiderable :  coarse 

II  and  linens  are  made  in  various  provinces ;  silks  near  Lisbon ;  glass  at  Marinha  Grande ; 
at  Alooba^  and  Thomar ;  and  paper,  earthenware,  and  other  articles,  in  various  places. 
•  little  internal  trade,  owing  to  toe  limited  number  of  carriage-roads,  while  the  riven  are 
Mrfectly  navigable :  mules  form  the  chief  means  of  conveyance. 

mat  staple  of  the  country  is  wine,  particularlv  the  red  variety  called  port,  from  Oporto,  the 
.shipment.  This  wine,  produced  about  60  mUes  above  that  town,  on  a  succe^ion  of  low 
both  sides  of  the  Douro,  is  generally  divided  into  two  sorts ;  the  tnnho  do  rama,  an  inferior 
r  home  consumption  and  distillation  into  brandy,  and  the  vinho  do  /dturia^  or  factory 
V  exportation.  In  17fi6,  the  government,  ostensibly  to  prevent  adulteration,  made  over 
Met  to  the  *'  Oporto  Wine  Company,"  who  were  authorixed  to  class  the  wines,  and  flx 
azimum  price.  This  company  was  suppressed  as  a  nuisance  by  Don  Pedro,  in  1834,  but 
nin  re-established  in  1838,  though  with  less  oppressive  privileges  than  at  flrst,  for  a  pe- 
eO  years.  The  annual  average  quantity  exported  in  the  3  years  ending  1840,  was  34,790 
91  which,  25,905  were  shipped  to  Britain  (equivalent  hi  value  to  about  £800,000),  3062  to 
aSOU  to  United  States,  ana  2363  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Con- 
e  quantities  of  white  wine  are  besides  sent  from  Portugal,  chiefly  Lisbon,  Bucelhu,  and 
Ua;  also,  though  in  small  quantity,  a  strong  but  inferior  red  wine,  from  Figueira.  [Wink.] 
ifincipal  commercial  rehitions  are  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  an  intimate  con- 
baa  been  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  last  century.  This  originated  on  the  side  of 
,  partiv  firom  Jealousy  of  the  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  partly 
attachment  to  Portueal,  from  her  not  being  a  manufacturing  country,  and  likely  in  the 
of  the  calculators  of  the  day  to  be  so  much  the  more  advantageous  as  a  customer ;  reasons 
3intly  led,  hi  1703,  to  the  celebrated  Methuen  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  &vour 
tamption  of  Portuguese  wines  in  return  for  a  similar  preference  to  our  manufactures.  The 
a  then  established  have  undergone  several  changes ;  but  the  deep-rooted  taste  for  port  in 
has  preserved  the  trade  as  great  as  ever. 

•zports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  wino.  annually  embrace  about  100,000  packages  of 
aiod  lemons,  from  50,000  to  f>0,000  cwts.  cork-berk  ;  also  olive-oil,  sheep's  wool,  sumach, 
as,  flgs  and  other  fruits,  and  small  quantities  of  tuUow,  brandy,  and  other  articles.  I'he 
I  value  of  British  produce  and  manutactures  annually  sent  to  Portugal  averaged  in  the  five 
idingl835,  £1,127,664,  and  in  the  five  years  ending  1840  £1,115.463,  being  thus  nearly 
rj  I  about  two-thirds  consist  of  cotton  goods ;  the  rest  chii  fly  of  woollens,  linens,  iron  and 
re»  Irbh  butter,  cheese,  coals,  machinery,  and  paints :  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bri- 
nnikctures  are  afterwards  smuggled  into  Spain.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
I  include  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  shellac,  indigo,  quicksilver,  and  other  foreign 
From  the  British  N.  American  colonics,  nearly  300,0(K)  quintals  of  dried  cod  ore  on- 
mported,  the  returns  for  which  are  partly  made  in  salt  from  St  Ubes. 
tlier  countries  with  which  Portugal  chiefly  trades  are,  Braxil,  from  whence  tropical  produce 
ed  In  exchange  for  wine,  brandy,  and  other  articles ;  the  several  nations  in  the  N.  of  Europe ; 
rtognese  colonies  of  the  Madeiras,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Angola,  and  Moxambique  in 
Ooa,  and  Macao,  which,  however,  are  almost  all  declining  places ;  and  the  United  States. 
M  last-mentioned  com  used  to  be  regularly  imported,  but  sufficient  is  now  grown  for  the 
ption ;  recently,  indeed,  a  little  has  been  exported.  The  total  exports  from  Portugal  may 
Dated  at  about  £3,000,000 ;  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the  same.  The  foreign  trade  is 
In  the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly  English,  resident  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
a.— Xfibon,  the  ci^ital,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat. 
H .,  long.  9^  S'  W. ;  where  the  river  extends  into  a  bay  Ave  miles  wide,  forming  one  of  the 
ftjrbours  or  roads  in  the  world.  The  town  is,  however,  known  to  be  the  fllthle^t  in  Europe, 
ly  the  E.  quarter.  Pop.  260,000.  Its  trade  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  separation  from 
tliough  it  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upwards  of  lOUO  vessels 
uuially,  of  which  about  one-thhrd  are  British. 

a  or  Porto,  the  outlet  of  the  N.  and  most  industrious  provinces,  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
be  N.  side  of  the  Douro,  Smiles  from  its  mouth,  in  hit.  41°  Of  N.,  long.  8**  37'  W.,  170  miles 
bboo*    The  river,  though  dlfflcult  of  entrance,  owing  to  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  rarriy 
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pmcticiblc  for  vessels  dmwinff  mora  than  16  feet,  b  itill  w«ll  adapted  for  tnde;  ta  front  o(  tlw 
town  it  is  fkiifficientlv  deep  fur  pretty  Urge  vemds,  while  brifoi  and  aaialier  craft  can  Ueclow  to  tb« 
quay ;  and  it  is  navigable  by  iMirgM  or  boats  for  aboat  100  mile*.  Pop.  7O,uu0l  On  th«  opposite  wk 
of  the  river,  between  the  suburbs  of  Villa-nova  and  Uaya,  there  are  immeaae  faultier  "  kfAga," 
wlivre  the  whie  is  kept.  Port-wine  to  here  the  great  ataple.  but  the  export*  of  fruit  an  sIm 
considerable.  From  UU.OflO  to  90.UH)  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually,  of  which  fiilly  ooc-hwrtk  yt 
British.    Both  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have  a  r^j^lar  steam  comnannication  with  ^ngW*^ 

The  other  ports  are  Caniinhu,  Viano,  Villa  do  Cunde,  Aveira,  Figovira,  Seculalortii  Cbei,<a 
the  AV.  coast,  and  Faro  and  VilUk  Nova  de  Portimao  in  Algarve. 

MEASL'nas,  Moxby,  Fijvjuvcxs,  ace 


Meaturesand  WeiyMi. — Thepalmo  (craveiro) 
of  8  inclips  =  8*62  linp.  inches ;  the  pe  or  foot 
=  U  palmo;  the  vara  =  fi  pahnos  =  43'11 
Inip.  uiches;  the  covodo,  nominally  equal  3 
raluKis,  is  commonly  24|  Portuguese  inches,  or 
26*67  Imp.  inches ;  the  braca  b  10  palmos.  The 
PorttiKucHc  league  (18  to  the  deffree)  of  3  miles 
=  VitSii  Imp.  yards,  or  3  Imp.  mllos  61  furlongs. 

The  geira,  land  measure,  =  4840  square  varas ; 
7  gi'lras  =  10  Imp.  acres  nearly. 

The  Lisbon  almude,  liquid  meomire,  of  2  pots. 
12  conadas.  or  48  quartilhos,  =  3*64  Imp.  galls. ; 
the  bnril  is  18,  the  pipe  26,  and  the  tonelada  SH 
almudcs.    The  Oporto  almude  =  5*61  Lnp.  galls. 

The  moyo,  dry  measure,  of  lA  fancgas,  60 
LLnbon  alquicres,  or  240  quartos  =  22*30  Imp. 
bushels ;  and  loO  Lisl)on  alquicres  =  37*32  Imp. 
biiMhels.  At  Oporto,  however,  the  alquiore  = 
0*46;)  Imp.  buslK-l.  or  100  Oporto  alquicres  = 
\&^\  Imp.  bustielM. 

The  arroba  of  32  arratels  or  poimds  (each  of 
2  marks,  or  16  ounces)  =  32*38  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  KXi  Portuguese  lliA.  =  101*18  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  the  quintal  is  4  orrobas ;  the  tonelada  54 
arrohns.    The  apothecaries'  pound  to  I  i  mark. 

Gold  and  silver  arc  weighra  by  the  mark  of  8 
ounces  or  46(i8  grains  =  3541|  troy  gntins.  The 
fineness  of  gold  is  expressed  by  dividing  the  mark 
fine  or  other  weight  into  24  quilatess  or  carats, 
each  of  4  grains ;  und  the  flncnesa  of  silver,  by 
dividing  the  mark  tine  into  12  dinheiros,  &icli  of 
24  grains,  (iold,  22  Ciirats  fine,  to  !U)Id  at  the 
fixfd  mtti  of  !M)  milrrnx  per  mark  ;  and  silver,  1 1 
dinhciros  Hue,  at  the  Hxod  rate  of  6  milreas  per 
umrk  ;  the  varintions  uf  price  upon  each  being 
made  by  a  pn>miuiii  por  ci^nt. 

Money. — Accounts  are  stated  in  reto  or  roas ; 
and  UKH>  rea4  are  termed  a  miirea,  which  in  ac- 1 
counts  is  denotcti  thus,  l^MHiO.      The  miirea,  | 
valued  in  silver  from  the  crusudo  novo,  to  worth  j 
ftJd.  Hterling.  400  rean  =  1  crusudo  of  exchange ; 
a  niiiliun  of  re:u>  (1(nhi^hnm.  are  termed  a  conto. ; 

The  modern  coins  are  : — In  gold,  the  dobraon  ' 
or  ounce  of  12H(»0  reas;  the  lialf-dobroon,  or! 
Juhanese  of  6400  reas  ;  the  Iialf-Johouciie  of  3200 
n>a.H  ;  the  oscudo  of  16oo  roas  ;  the  Imlf-cscudo 
of  8(Ht  rciu  ;  und  the  crusado  vclho  of  400  reas; 
whii^h  are  all  minted  at  Uie  rate  of  8  dobraons 
to  the  Portuguese  mark,  nominally  22  carats 
line,  but  S(.>ldom  above  21}  carats: — In  silver, 
the  cnisiido  novo  of  4H0  retts,  and  i,  i.  and  | 
cru!>adoes ;  the  piece  of  6  vintems,  or  12«>  reas; 
the  te!ito(m  of  5  vintems,  or  100  reas  ;  and  pieces 
of  3  and  2J  vintoms : — In  copper,  pieces  of  40, 
10.  5.  3,  and  li  reas. 

In  1K3.1,  a  new  coinage  was  ordered,  making  a 
gold  crown  of  5(K)orea8  worth  £1.  'M.  llid.  ster- . 
ling,  and  a  silver  crown  or  miirea.  563d.  8terling. 

Usance  of  bills,  from  London,  3o  days'  sight ;  j 
from  Spain,  15  days'  wght ;  from  France,  (>(•  days'  i 
date;  and  from  Italy,  3  months'  ditto.    Days  of 
grace,    on  inl;uid  liilto,   I.*);    on  foreign  bills, 


when  accepted.  6,  bat  wfaen  not  aeccpM,  ikej 
must  he  either  paid  or  praMMed  whea  Am 

A  NaUonal  Bank,  artaMtohad  vm,  wiikact- 
pital  of  £700,000,  fasuM  notes.  pa>-able  in  ^eck 

The  Fituznce*  are  in  great  disorder.  la  lO, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  £S.iei.Onn,  tai  ths 


to  £4.087,039;  total,  £15,469,330;  thetatatf 
on  which  amounted  to  £<21.44a 

The  foreign  debt  oonriits  of  vailoai  kM 
raised  in  England  between  1831  and  183?,  tk 
dividenda  on  which  have  been  rarely  paid.  Ike 
"  old  Portuguese  5  per  oeot*  of  1823*  (wt 
included  in  those  above  mentioned)  wer^wdgaii 
in  1825  to  Brasil,  by  whom  tbeintenitaaddift- 
ing-fund  has  been  sinee  regularly  providsd 

A  Trtatg  with  Brtfofis,  July  3, 1843,  pfoinla 
that  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  povds  A4 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  ei^y  tte  pcM- 
leges  of  *  ■  suhjects  of  the  mo«t  ssvoored  oatMs:' 
and  that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  as* 
merce  and  navig^ion ;  but  without  pr^fBdktto 
the  extothig  regulations  respecting  the  Dosn 
wine-trade,  the  exportation  of  salt  from  St  Uls. 
and  the  cxclosive  right  of  the  ctowb  oTFortapl 
to  farm  the  tale  of  ivory,  orchil,  gold  dual,  sg^^ 
gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  for  comnmptiaa* 
tliat  kingdom. 

All  merchandise,  which  can  be  legally  fanportel 
into  either  country  from  the  other,  m  Sft  ti 
that  other  country,  shall  pay  no  higher  dueitiM 
if  the  shipments  were  effecteid  in  national  voMh; 
and  exports  ^all  he  regulated  on  the  sud^  pnt- 
ciple.  Farther,  British  ships  are  aOoveJ  to 
proceed  direct  from  any  port  in  the  llriti>b  doa- 
inions  to  any  Portuguese  colony,  with  the  pi** 
duce  or  manufiictures  of  the  United  Kio^dtssor 
its  colonies,  ext^pt  such  goods  as  are  pn>h3i:Md 
or  admitted  only  from  Portuguese  nosMSsksa; 
and  such  British  ships  and  goods  uall  psj  m 
hif^er  dues  than  are  exigible  on  such  fvAk 
brought  in  Portuguese  ships,  or  on  the  like  ^xdi 
l)rought  from  other  countries  in  PortugoeK  ihiia 
The  same  riglits  are  conceded  by  Britato  to  !^)^ 
tugal ;  and  simihir  privileges  are  abo  mntiisny 
granted  by  the  two  powers  to  eadi  otbrr  m  r^ 
gard  to  exports  from  their  colonies  The  Tewdi 
of  the  t  wo  countries  respectively  shall  idw  br  pr* 
raitted  to  discharge  and  lade  at  diffrtvnt  p^iin 
the  other, 'in  the  same  voyage  inwardi  or  oet- 
wnrds,  as  national  vessels. 

The  treaty  comprehends  various  other  itipo- 
lations,  including  an  agreement  to  take  inb) 
consideration  the  duties  now  levied  upon  ^f 
productions  of  either  country-,  with  a  vie*  W 
their  reduction ;  which  **  nia'tter  shaD  «itbo«t 
delay  bo  made  the  Hibject  of  a  special  nef&tis* 
tion  between  the  two  governments."  It  i»  ••' 
endure  for  10  years,  and  further,  until  the  end  uf 
12  months  after  notice. 


POSTING,  or  travelling  by  means  of  hired  horses,  is  a  govomment  monopoly  in 
almost  all  Knropeaii  countries,  except  Britain,  wliere  it  is  conducted  in  a  much 
uuporior  manner,  through  the  competition  of  priyate  parties  ;  tbongh,  owing  to 
taxation,  at  greater  expense.  Posting  is  now,  however,  less  common  in  this  coun- 
try than  formerly,  owing  to  the  extension  of  other  means  of  travcUlDg. 
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DuHeM  in  BHIa/it.— Beridm  the  caniaffe  dntv  [Coach],  every  pnrtmiuiter  is  iv^iiirod,  br  the  act 
9  di  3  Wm.  IT.  e.  130,  to  take  out  femrlj  ft  license  oontlnR  7*.  IM.,  and  which  espirei  31  at  Jimuary. 
Ife  mort  aim>  pay  l|d.  ncr  mile  fiir  each  hone  let  for  hire ;  but  whi>re  the  diittancc  b  not  fnvnter 
tkan  Snilci,  then  l^tu  of  the  rharKO  for  hire,  or  Is.!l(l.,  at  hbtoptinn :  and  in  tlie  case  of  the  bono 
Bot  trlngiiw  back  any  pemn,  and  not  devLitinK  from  the u^ul  nnd.  In.  In  rc«pcct  of  rvcry  honio 
let  or  ued  for  any  time  leu  than  sM  davN.  !•  jth  of  the  cliante  for  hin> :  or  in  livu  Ihenxif.  for  l'Vitv 
d^y  not  exccedinff  3  days  din.  (kl. ;  from'  H  to  13<kiys.  Is.  ikl. :  al»nve  i:i and  Iom*  thun  Hit  (L-i\s.  \*.M, 
IhtHtinjc  carriaRm  mitst'lio  ntinilMTitd.  and  buor  tho  Dwner'x  nonit.'  and  n-!>iU«'nc(>.  The  dutiL-H  uru 
checker]  t»y  means  of  ticki't;*  loft  Iiy  thi;  hInT  or  pontilton  with  the  turnpike  licopon,— nn  iiccouut 
of  wliirh  ixi  taken  periodically  liy  tlio  exciiv.    The  n':,'ulsitiiins  are  oufurotil  iiiwii'r  iH-naltie:^ 

In  IIMI.  the  produce  of  tho  p«i»t  horiKf  dutipA  wan  4.'l!Ni,l.'14,  and  <»f  the  licen»efl.  £:^:iO. 

POST-OFFICE.  Tho  (iniiin  of  this  iustitution  may  be  trarod  to  the  special 
mesaengcx9  or  **  ntsncii^'*  who,  in  aiicioiit  tiiiios  and  in  the  niiddlo  nf;os,  were  em- 
ployed to  coiiToy  the  public  dos])atr]ic3  and  mlicts.  At  a  lattT  {K'riod  regular  cou- 
riers were  employed,  and  rtatioiiH  or  pnsts  ast^i^uod,  hotwo<tn  which  each  should 
pans,  handing  the  pawTs  from  the  one  t«)  the  otli«T.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  rc- 
^lar  posts  were  o;<tabli!<hed  in  ditfertMit  partB  of  Kuro]H',  the  benefit  of  which  was 
gradually  extended  to  nrivato  parties  ;  and  public  lettiT  olfieeH  were  opened  in 
France  in  1610,  and  in  Itritain  in  Hi:!").  The  latter,  railed  a  "  merchant  post,"  did 
not  prosper  ;  but,  in  1040,  it  was  ]ilaced  on  a  bctt4'r  tooting;  by  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and,  in  1656,  further  improved  bv  Cn)mwelL  In  1710,  a  pMieral  post-ofiice  was 
cstabliEfhed  by  the  act  .0  Anne,  c.  ll,  for  the  I'nitCHl  Kingdom  and  the  colonics. 

The  |K)st-omce,  however,  continued  long  afterwards  a  verv  impNprfcct  institution; 
the  niaiU  were  t»eut  by  bovH  on  horFebac-K,~a  mode  atten(ie<l  with  delay,  danger, 
and  uncertainty;  and  local  and  cross-road  posts  were  either  still  more  defective, 
or  altogether  wanting.  At  leneth,  tho  post  having  been  out»tripi>ed,  in  noint  of 
despat«n  and  safety,  oy  tho  ordinary  stage-coachea,  it  occurrefl  to  John  Valmer, 
manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  that  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  by  con- 
tracting nvith  tho  pr«)prietors  of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  and  binding 
them  to  perform  tho  journey  in  a  i<p(?cified  time,  and  take  a  guard  for  i>rotec- 
tion.  His  mail-coach  plan  was  submitted,  in  17i^J,  to  Mr  IMtt,  by  whom  it  was 
aealonsly  supported.  In  ITIU,  notwilhtitanding  much  oi>iM)sition,'it  was  carried 
into  operation  on  tho  princi})al  roads,  Mr  Palmer  U'liig,  at  same  time,  appointe<I 
comptroller-^neral  of  the  i>ost-otH(ro  ;  and  the  system  was  thereafter  gratlually 
extended,  with  other  improvement^*  in  regard  tofreiiueut  tran^nii>iiion,  punctuality, 
and  speed,  to  almost  all  inirts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  of  letters  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  was  the  pri- 
mary consideration  with  tho  I'iritish  government  on  tho  first  establishment  of  a  iK»st- 
offlce  ;  the  rovcnuo  was  hold  to  Ite  of  minor  im]»ortance  :  this  princii>lo  is  recog- 
nised  in  the  preamble  of  the  ditfcrent  iH>stagt:  acts  which  were  pasned  from  tho 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  down  to  tho  .'Hh  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1710,  when  Id. 
was  added  to  several  of  the  previous  rates,  only  Id.  was  eliargi-d  in  liritain  for 
difftanccs  above  80  miles,  and  .'M.  for  bhorter  distance>«  ;  and,  in  17<^'>,  the  rates  for 


In  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  eharg.-*  on  general  pn-t  letters  in  Hrit'iin  were,--for 
dl«tances  not  abovo  \t>  mihs,  4d.;  from  1.5  to  -JO  niile^',  ~m1.;  frimi  'Jo  to  .'(0,  (id.;  IM 
to  50,  7d. ;  5n  to  80,  Ril. ;  VAi  to  IJO,  Ikl.;  IJO  to  170,  l(»d.;  170  to  '230,  lid. ;  -JJJO  to 
SM),  I'Jd. ;  and  an  additional  Id.  for  em>h  additional  100  miles.    Thr'tH.^  rates  were 


priTiiege  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  iiost-ofiice  ;  ]>arliam(.'ntary  paivrs  ;  and 

nampcd  newflpapors :  the  letters  of  soldiers  and  sailor^,  c(lUllter^lgned  by  their 

officer,  were  charged,  after  170.'»,  at  a  uniform  rate  4if  Id. 

In  17( 

Palmer' 

and, 

the 
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£l^l9,l96,lhoiiotRTenDe.  After  181S,  Ihs  excMriTe  ntM  of  poitici,  embiuj 
with  the  greater  ftcilitios  fur  CTsding  them  afforded  thrangh  impcimd  nMu  d 
commuD  kalian,  prevented  udt  further  aafqncntation  of  tbe  reTsnne,  notwittnit- 
ioirthB  Bobecqueut  increase  of  the  coDDtry  in  wMllfa  Mid  pt^niUtion. 

The  foliowing  tiblce,  abridged  from  the  ParliamentifT  Report  on  Vntt  (§it 
Rffona,  exhibit  an  estimate  of  the  domunenU  which  puaed  throiufa  Ifaa  ofln  ■ 
lt(3i,  tlie  avcruKe  postSi^  tberoon,  and  the  reTeone:  alwati  ualynaoflbeoartll 
manaKemeDt,  as  prepared  for  the  slid  Report  in  1S3R  : — 


Dl»:ripU™uflj1tEn. 


m M.Siiu.nn 

printed.... 


■  Co«  ottnodt  In  V.  KStfia 

Han-aw4i  MpuiMt 

HMIiiKmrk.  Ac , 

Fukninrlce 

UUur  p^-menu 

.  Cut  nf  P.  O.  iMtUidnDCDU  [■  D.  K. 

.  Fimitn     ind    colonial    n , 

±'31  .SCI9 ;  olhu  ronign  ud  ale- 
ntal  chBnn,  upaumBtloa  ' 
lu-wcs,  Ac-  £Sl,7Ji 


In  romput  inK  (ho  aicrsK^  ntes  ofpoBtaee  now  stated,  mnltiple  letten  »!•  iadiW 
and  cDuntpd  a.1  ningle  ;  excluding  multipta  letters,  the  aTenun  poatan  of  iltal 
IMters,  inmead  of  fljd.  was  GJd. 

Wo  haie  t^imished  these  details  from  Ihcdr  bearing  npon  tbo  plaii  of  poM-<CM 
refurm  broiiKht  forward  in  1S37  hj  Rowland  Hill,  a  Keatlemso  oncooDeded  vitk 
the  departmvnt.  He  proposed.  lat,  a  low  and  aailoTm  rate,  instead  of  Ilia  IkB 
eiiiitinE  hixh  and  vanable  rales  ;  Id,  increased  speed  in  delirerT  ;  and,  S^an 
freiiiiunt  dv»|>atcli.  Ho  also  recammeoded  that  the  postaKe  should  be  dalfBd  if 
WPiKht,  anil  pn-paid,  at  the  mto  of  Id.  for  each  letter  not  above  )  ox.;  and  beifto^ 
H-anla  prupused  that  the  prepayment  should  be  by  means  Of  stamp*,  an  ensdM 
ich  he  Mjs  was  siigitcstcd  to  him  by  Mr  CharleH  Knight.     »Ir  HUl's  An  m- 


brarcd  all  inland  letters,  (0  the  excli 

bat  it  did  not  Inclado  foreign  and  colon! 
The  principlu  of  a  nniform  po^tatte  is 


n  of  pariiamontar; and ofBeidtbsk^ 


1  on  the  facta  that  the  eo»t  <if  ii- 

,, B  chieflj  in  the  eipensea  inanwi 

:o  their  receipt  at  and  dclivorr  from  the  office  ;  and  that  the  ttrt' 
transit  slung  th«  mail  roads  is  comparatively  nnimportant,  and  detemdned  Wbn 
b;the  number  of  letters  carried  than  the  distance.  "It  ianotmatteraf  inftnaC* 
NiyK  Mr  Hill,  "bnt  matter  of  flut,  that  the  expense  of  the  post-office  is  jmc&aBj 
the  name,  nbothera  letter  is  eoint;  from  London  Id  Itamet  (II  miles),  or  (na 
London  to  Edinbnrgh  (lt!)7  railed):  (he  difference  is  not  eipressible  ia  the  sbsOoI 
(iiin  wn  have."  The  cost  of  transit  from  London  to  Kdintnir)(h,  he  eiidaiacd  W  tt 
only  l-iWIh  of  a  peninr-  The  fixing  of  a  low  rate  flowed  almost  neeissarilyfa" 
tlie  adoption  nf  a  uniform  rate;  it  was  besides  essential  toaatoppk^e  of  Ihenintl 
ninveyanco  of  letters.  The  post-office  was  thns  10  be  restored  to  its  ancient  mdtf 
of  an  insliluliun  whose  primary  objert  was  public  aceommodatioo,  not  nmati 
though  the  loss  of  income  from  Ihc  change  woold,  it  was  thought,  be  gndi^ 
diminished,  and  ]icrliaiij  made  ii;<.  hv  the  increase  of  correspondeoce,  comncnill 
literary,  and  donicsdc,  arising  (Vom  the  reduced  postage. 

A  general  feeling  haviug  been  aronsed  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  it  was  n^ 
tedbf  (he  House  of  Commons  to  a  eommittoc  for  invesligation,  in  Deoember  1>S. 
And  in  1H3R.  the  committeo  reported,  "  that  the  evidenoe  taken  before  Iben  tbn- 
dnnlly  proves  the  present  liieh  rates  of  postaKo  ore  extremely  injuricos  to  tU 
classes;'  reslricliug  commerce,  art,  and  scieucc,  and  the  progrcus  of  ednrMioi; 
circumscribing  the  operations  of  institutions  for  (ho  promotion  of  reli(;ion,moralilI, 
and  eharityl  interfering  wilh  domestic  comfort ;  suppressing  almost  entiivlylW 
correspondence  of  the  poor;  and  impairing  habitual  respect  to  the  law  byn> 
conragin^  evasions  of  the  post-office  statutes.  The  committee,  tbeiefon,  r«i«- 
mended  mercased  facilities  for  correspondence.    "  Upon  the  importaiit  nvicUy  <f 
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^rsi  ra/0,  tho  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  that  part  of  the  inland  postage 
ten  which  consists  of  tax  ought  to  be  the  same  on  all :  that  as  the  cost  of 
yanoe  per  letter  depends  more  on  the  number  of  letters  carried  than  on 
stance  which  they  are  conveyed,  the  cost  being  frequently  greater  for  dis- 
I  of  a  few  miles  tnan  for  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles,  the  cnarge,  if  varied 
iportion  to  the  cost,  ought  to  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of 
I  oonveyed ;  but  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  such  a 
ition  into  practice,  and  as  the  actual  cost  of  eonveyance  (assuming  the  charged 
I  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  franked  letters  and  of  the  newspapers) 
lees  than  the  half  of  the  whole  charge,  exclusive  of  tax,  the  remaining  portion 
tting  chiefly  in  the  charges  attendant  on  their  receipt  at,  and  delivery  from 
ist-office,  tne  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach 
iir  system  would  be  to  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  between  one  post* 
and  another,  whatever  may  oe  their  distance ;  and  the  committee  are  further 
nion,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  highly  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
let  fairness,  but  because  it  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  simplify  and 
mue  the  business  of  the  post-office/'  Lastly,  the  committee  reported  m  favour 
)  other  parts  of  Mr  Hill^s  plan,  confirming  oy  official  data  the  whole  of  his 
isions. 

1839,  the  uniform  penny-postage  was  adopted  by  parliament.  A  preparatory 
Bony  rate  for  ceneral  post  letters  was  introduced,  December  5, 1839,  and  at 
time  the  London  district  rates  were  reduced  to  Id.;  the  uniform  penny  rate 
into  operation  on  10th  January,  and  stamps  on  the  6th  May  1840. 
Ides  these  changes,  considerable  improvements  have  of  late  l>een  effected  in  the 
mey,  despatch,  and  speed  of  the  mails,— the  last  bcine  chiefly  accomplished 
>  transmission  of  letters  in  all  the  chief  routes  in  Britain^y  means  of  railways. 
frincipal  inland  mails  are  sent  from  London  (except  on  Sunday)  twice  a-day, 
log  and  evening,  instead  of  only  once,  in  the  evemnf,  as  formerly;  and  £din- 
i  and  Glasgow  are  reached  in  '29  hours.  A  consioerable  addition  has  also 
nade  to  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  at  present 
d  3000.  So  that  letters  are  now  carried,  at  an  expense  convenient  to  the 
9L  quickly  and  punctually  into  every  part  of  the  British  islands. 
i  rollowing  table  shows  the  financial  movement  of  the  post-office  in  the  four 
ended  January  5, 1842  : — 


to 


Gron  Rcrenue. 


£  I. 
2,346,278  0 
2,3Bl).763  10 
1,342,604  5 
1.496,540    9 


d. 
9ft 

a 

2 
01 


Cokt  of  Mana(^ 
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£  «. 
686,768  3 
756,999  7 
858,677  0 
938,168  19 


Net  Revenue. 


d.        ^          s.  d. 

61  1,659,509  17  2| 

4    1,633.764    2  9* 

H     4a3,!l27    4  81 

7ft'    557,371    9  H 
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ontheGovernnient 
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Net  Hioduo?,  rx> 

elusive  of  Charge* 
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£ 
45,156 

44.277 
9<»,761 


1. 

0 

13 
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113,255  15 


d. 
11 

4 

2 

10 


£        ». 

1,614,353  16 

1,509,466    9 

393,166    1 

444,115  13 


d. 
3S 

5ft 
63 

id 


I  net  revenue  is  less  than  was  anticipated  by  many,  chiefly  from  the  increase 
eharges  of  management,  a  rise  partly  due  to  the  aaditional  expenses  attendant 
)  conveyance  of  tne  mails  since  the  extension  of  the  railway  system.  Still, 
mlts  of  the  last  year  show  the  rate  of  the  letter  tAx  to  be  59^  per  cent,  (the 
of  £557,371,  the  net  revenue,  to  £938,168,*  the  cost  of  management),  or  47 .^ 
nt.,  if  estimated  by  the  net  produce,  exclusive  of  postage  paid  oy  government ; 
beee  rates  are  yearly  increasing.  The  utility  of  tne  post-office,  nowcver,  even 
onroe  of  revenue,  is  not  to  be  appreciated  sofely  by  the  amount  which  it  yields 
It  to  the  state  ;  it  must  also  be  viewed  as  auxiliary  to  other  branches  of 
lolio  income  ;  and  few  can  doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mr  Hill's  system 
all  departments  of  industry,  and  almost  every  object  of  national  policy, 
t  nnmoer  of  letters  posted  in  the  first  four  months  of  1842  averagea  about 
OOO  a-week  in  England,  440,000  in  Scotland,  and  430,000  in  Ireland  ;  total, 
OOO  weekly,  or  about  208,000,000  a-year  ;  being  2}  fold  or  160  per  cent,  more 
he  number  m  1838  (taken  at  80,000,000),  notwithstanding  the  great  depression 
le  in  the  interval.    Mr  Hill  estimated  the  probable  augmentation  at  5|  fold. 


lii  does  not  Include  the  charffcs  of  certain  packets  controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whora 
itendenee  they  were  removed  in  1837,  and  the  expense  of  which  is  included  in  the  Navy 
«■,  where  they  are  not  diRtinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  strict  accounting  to  be 
to,  tb«  poat-oiBce  would  fall  to  receive  credit  for  the  value  of  the  stamps  of  newspapers  dht- 
Abj  it,  which,  takiug  their  umiber  at  44,50O,(iU0,  as  in  1837,  would  amount  to  i'l»5,416. 
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or  4">'>/""^/*»  lettow  a-T<*ar.  but  ho  dlJ  not  sp'^rify  the  tiin'» :  an-l  svme  of  :b* 
fn-:  ■.".•.::•■«  r-.'0>>mni'?ii'i'-i  ty  him  have  uot  yet  l»'?en  carfit-J  into  oiH-ratinQ.  A  -irikiLS 
t  ir-rini-jiar.-V".  ili-*:ra!iT.;  i.f  th**  Laf.ire  an»i  i«r«.»;rr»><  of  th'»  iii»-i?nr»'.  n«itii-»:Ti  in  a 
i^r'.iaa:» :.:ary  r.iun:.  i*,  ihal  th«?  iro-?  revcn!:o  in  Kndau'l  nxul'T  ihe  j^.-nny  nv, 
ir.  The  m-:.:hV::'ii3*:  J.t:.:3ry  .1.  iJ^'J.  wa*  t'liMi.:'::!:j ;  and  in  ili'-  .'air.'.*  ni.'iiih  ia 
•  -.i-'.  :::  i-r  thv  f"  :rT"«'::-'..y  rate,  r.nt  m'-^re  than  *;l«W,'.''-.'i,— an  vxcc?.*  of  c-uly  i;^  j-.r 
C'.-:..  LvV-vi:h?:ai.«l::»c  ::>.•  cr».at  diservnce  in  the  raio-. 

li.  nia:.y  f-.r* iiTi  coir.tnv*!  th»?  jH.»-iair»*  is  fixed  rathir  t»ith  a  vi^Tv  to  publi-'  k- 
c  r.:TTS':«da::  -n  than  r.'r^iiU'\  Thii  i?  the  caso  in  Franre.  Trh»'re  iho  chare-.-  i*  ty 
tr..l^":,:  :  a  .;:ar:»^r  --f  an  «.'.nv.  howvver,  boini:  only  allnWi^l  fi»r  •.ach  piiicle  raie. 
In  ih?  l":.:>.-'i  ^:a^  -,  :h-  p«.»-tn)So»?  income  was  nui  until  lairlv  eijiial  lo  ib«»  t-i- 
r-.  r>-.-'.  iVwi  the  pri::o:p'.«-  ■•f  a  »/ni/.inii  rate  can  he  aiipli^.M  with  surce*.*  only  12  » 
c  -.'..'.ry  ?uch  as  Hritaia.  whcr-. .  b'.'sidos  hiih  civih^ativm,  ihvre  is  jCTeat  dearity  rf 
{>  :>:'.a!ion.  fx:ra"r>l:nary  faoiL:t:>.s  fur  internal  commnuicatiun.  and  immcikM^  u 
vr-.'.'.  i>  wi'iv'.y  d:tf^«d  i'oainn?riv. 

Tb--  o»:nn:unicat:va  with  C'.»ur.!ries  Wy-.^ad  sea  ha*  bivn  creatly  altered  of  bi< 
yr»r'  by  :?.•.«  cvr.erAl  empIoymoLi  of  si  jam  mail-|iackots  wi:h  all  but  very  di.«tast 
j ;  .■  ■  *.  *  r:i:r-.-  i*  daily  i:it«froour:o  with  France,  and  at  frequent  int^n'al?  wnh 
•":...  r  i-r'-  k-i  i*::v  C'-ntin'.ni.  In  iJ'-^C  sieam»*rs  woro  establi.-h-.d  b.*»!Wivn  Bom- 
I  -t;  a:.]  .•* :■  .\  and  lof-.r;!  now  r-.ach  I.ond«m  from  India,  by  way  i*(  F.j%-pt.  iaii 
•ii'. -.  a-i  *«.X'::xos  ".-.«n'r.  In  lu3i^',  mail  steamers  were  al-i»  estib'ishcd  l*- 
f.v-  .1  L:v»rj--'!  and  N.  An:rrioa,  whi-.'h  aooompli?h  the  voyage  to  Halifax  in  IQ 
•"..iw,  a:.d  K.'?:"n  in  1-  day-i :  and  in  I'M-  anoihor  line  of  stiam-paokets>  (•jKDfia 
Ki.r.  ruji :  cvaim'iaicaiiMU  b<^tweou  Hs^iland  and  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  Affivrica. 

StaTTTKS  AXD  RCGl-L.%TM.V5. 


.ir.l  ».    »".  c  r.r>  '.  LmZ-.-z  '}:•!  L«-»i  rdat'.ve  F.»n'..m  r«'»«paf*ri  nx-^ivvl  in  Hrita.-n,  aa4 

: .-    5  "o-*^     T ..-■««.  .wri."..  L»".  i  ^t>.  n  m  m  sival  Hnii-ti  n-w*|\irvni  vmii  i .  f  -rv  i^ai  c>njttr«N  a-i 

i  \;  • :  .1  r  .-.:    :  ■»•■  :'.•:  .\.:-  i  \  ^  V::t,  c.  .vj.  chi-.-.ii  .M.  iiiUe?^  iJ.erv  hv*  a  c .ir.u'r.:i  .n  "rfc 

.»    :  •  .V  ■»  V..:.  V-.  .•".  :.>4'.;  j^  ::•  t\:c  i:n::;rm  i;     f'»ni^  f-><t-'rtic»'.    Ai!  L-.-*r»paj<r' rcs>t it" 

:    ■  •  •  *    '•   -••-  u.:':.iai  v  -^.r-.  'T  :■}  r-.i*rr*  ■  jkii  «!  tl.o  >^->n 

I                   "  -:•■■'.'  :•  -*.  r  t-x-.'.'-c  •  :in-i  r^im  !i  i\    r.  •  .■:li.  r  «:i:.n,- -r  nurk  buuv 

■"     ~  *    .:■«■.■    ■:,■;:' — :  i     7.  :  •  1  ■  r.  i  Mr*--*,  a:  l  r-^  tr:  '  -rr-.    Tn  *f  *o^l  .•<:t  ■' 

:  :    '■...-  - .  :-  •■:  :     -.  :    .•     -.  ■:  ;.  -•..i^-- ;  r.'  \  '.'•.  kt-.j.l  .:ti  i::-.!-:  ..  \-  -'.J  »i:.Uu  7  <ij.«  »•*■*' 

■  . .     ;  ■  -  .  ;   ••  I.-  «  '  r  t*  .r.  •  ;.  I.J-  :■'  1«:  :  j  ■■.i-:at;.'H. 

■■■";■■'■•■      ■  ■     :».:*■..::     :-  ?:a-.-  Moxey  •'nnEB".  f.^r  "ini*  n  t  tx-.v:-i:r;  ti. 

■•-V   .•    :.  :  .''.^-  ..•  -..iT}  ■,..•■.:•  .-•'.  j.;.i:  ::■>  '.:    .T.iMi  i  !■•.  m. -y  i .-:-: -w.  i;;«.:i  c*irj-"^-.' 

■-*■••''*■"■       l\    •-:       *  '• ;. ':.i^>  :-  H.  i  ■-:-i  -vr.  :n  :!.■  L'";:t^-i  KT,j:'.-a.  '•-  il;^"^" 

»«          •    .•■    ».   ;-.:...:  •.::     r  J-..  ::;  -   y  t  :h-.-  t:  •'.     K.-r  -.r*  »7:v:.  r  ■:  it^  t^i.-.z  fJ.  1  i-«^- 

I.-      ■    t  -M- .- .     -  :-.  »:..     V       »-r.-:  •:  -i:/.  :r-..-  -r.    -f  .H.'>  chi-.-v{;  a:.-i  lii.-tf  rr.si  :i 

*  ."  ■      ■  ■-      •'■•»■   :■  *  •:■  »■■:.:    .  i\  t^«  ^\.'.  !<        1*  .  :  i  ■  N  ■\rr:!».r  J*'.  2:U",  whfa  th^  ^<"- 

■-■   '■  ■     >'..:—.  ■;  '.r.-.i;!  ■'.■•  xT'i  *■  M  ni  •■    -•  w.r.-   r:\i-i.    ih-.    oMa*^**  w-rrt-  :'■"" 

••'■ :    ■  ■■■-     •"■■'■  :r  ■".:    r  .;  I  ::     fr-nr*.  ;•:.-£  h..-'.  -.    TI.*  r -Juc::  •»■. ;  .:  i.l  to  :h-?  f^'"'.'-^ 

-•■-■■  "'•.■"     i  '■   -'.--y  k:-- !'.     L.::^r*     -f  :i.- r-rT\*-r- •.•,i_*.' -y-t'.-:-.  !..•.«  !.•::•» -t^/' 

■-■        "  -•    "■  ■-    ':.:.■•■•:    :.i  ;.>«•■  f  I?.  .  -r-i-.-  in'tl-.'   i:. -r..  ynrtj,  r  1.,  r-irtiL-r.".-   * 

'  »  .   1-  :  ..   ..■  i   I-    .    1  .''Lit^,-^   ;.::•:'.  K- .;.,4r  1.  i'l  th.  liiiirt-r  or.ii.il  J  ir.u.i?>  X 'i+'- 

» "V       :  • -:  :    r..  ;ir-.  v  *■..■.  r,-..  J  i*.  wj-  •;  :;.;  u'-uzi:  i--i:.l  v,a»  .-Iv   •"■47.4;;  :*•  :■-•."■-•• 

'     ■    .>  .  '   *  ■''•■  ■■"  -    :vi:r\:     f.I.  I-  vc  \':  :'...'  -^lurtir  *r.  l-.-l  J  .r:*V4-»-  J.  l'**?.  r.  ■  • 

'   -■     '0    <--.«:    -.  :     -..■ :  rr.-::.>  N.  A:-^  r:  .1.  t'  -"."T'; :   th#  r.im:' i-r -f  f.Mi:r>  i.«-,..-l  i=  t:* 

^  -■    ■-«  r»-..  ..,-■,:'  ir»-'!f  -  ■■.■    t:  >.  --".  l..*.:..r*  l.i::.r  jvr -il  ».>.l»'._r«i ;  »lj  »i-;  th- a^eivf 

riUA-^U  » V'r./V  •  •'.••.  <;  r.  /'iv;:-. -'i.i.  a  term  Ciimm«>nly  aj«p!ied  to  an  is- 
|-:r.  o.ir;  ..•:  .:■■  vt*  t--:i-'"..  • ; :  .:-.-d  l>  :hf  im-in- ratinn  of  wi>«l,  I;a:\ia:;:.^  i'^ 
;i.-!.-  •  ::.  i  rr*!',  rlr-:  w;:!:  c.id  and  tri-'a  \vi:h  hot  \*a:"r.  filt'-niiz  the  icj,  a-i 
t  V  i:-..r.i:i::,-  ::  :  .  .irv::-  -i-  ::;  a-:  ir-n  p-t.  In  ihi*  ^::lt•.\  which  i?  that  of  the  p-tisi 
of  cvn:n>.  rv. ::  -!;'.  i-- :;!:i::::  s -i::.*  vv^etaMe  mati'T  i.ot  j»'-»rf.  ctly  mciri' rat-.-o.  i** 
d-.>:ri«y  'vxy.:,-  . ;:  >  r-;  i-.:  ..  ,-  :.:?.;..•.  ."iii.i  i:.lu.■^>d  t.i  :iu  intfr.**^  heat.  He  n:f;>i 
n:;i::cr  i?  y.v  n  t-.-.t-  i  •• :'.  ••::  :r  ::  r:a:-.r.  wl:-  n.*  i:  h:ir  Uus,  and  in  this  purer  r'JV 

i:  !^  C.:l'.    ;  Ir  ;-     ;••:. 

r.'M'h  -  I.--  .r  :::  !.  ir  i  irr  j".':r  m.i-  -■  .  r  •>;»,7eo::!-5.  of  a  I:,-".:  bl:'-i-:i  jny 
C''!.»;:r.  -s..»mi-^w1:  i:  c  ^  >::•'  a!k.i"i::H  i.'.<'\  iL«"i'r-;>,  .-ind  v*  rv  dvli-i'.:*  .-»••  ;:t.  I-  iri 
a-'i-  ?  an-  nf  .1  w  I::*.!-:'.  i-.'!o-^r  ar.i ;  -arly  '.i:<tr.-.  :iti«l  of  coii<:d.  ra>'ly  pcr-T  an-:  ri-  ' 
ti  \:'.:rc  .i;:d  ap{»«  .:r.i:;.c  i..\\i  ih*  "^iht-r.  Th*--.  ivaij;i-"i;iii'«  in'  vifiid  joc-rUi.'.-'J' 
iiiiir  pi:n:>,  «.f:unaicd  ircucrnliy  by  ihcir  d.-y  H-iubiliiy  in  wa;.r.  t»u  parts  vi 
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lioli,  ftocording  to  Mr  Brande,  should  entirely  and  easily  dissoWe  one  part  of 
iii-4ah  without  the  aid  of  heat :  the  residue,  if  any,  consists  of  impurities. 
Aidies  are  used  in  the  soap  and  ^lass  manufactures,  bleaching  and  scouring  of 


il  olher 

iBttiotion 

I  inuDortations  into  Britain,  formerly  upwards  of  200,000  cwts.^  do  not  now  ex- 

fd.  120i)00  owts.,  which,  excepting  a  small  quantity  from  Russia,  are  wholly 

Ni^t  nom  N.  America,  chie^  Montreal.    [Canada.] 

mTATO  {Ft,  Palate.  Ger.  Kartoffel.  For.  Batata.  Sp.  Pa/o/a),  **  the  most jpre- 

os jdft  of  the  New  World  to  the  Ola,''  appears  to  have  reached  the  Continent  from 

mfih  America  ;  thoufh  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Britain  from  Vir- 

dik  by  Raleigh  in  1586.    It  is,  howoTer,  only  within  the  last  100  years  that  its 

ItiTauon  has  become  general.    The  plant  iSoianum  tuberosum),  yaiued  solely  for 

Mcmlent  tuberose  roots,  has  a  yery  wide  range  of  soils  and  temperature  :  but 

f  ,  li^t  ground  is  that  best  adsipted  for  it.  The  yarieties  are  usually  distinguished 

0  tiiA  early  and  the  late  ;  the  former,  except  in  the  yicinity  of  large  towns,  raised 
)tAf  in  the  garden,  the  latter  in  the  fields :  there  are,  noweyer,  intermediate 
Ida.  All  are  commonly  propagated  from  the  tubers ;  those  reared  from  seed 
ong  leyeral  years  before  their  roots  obtain  the  full  size.  The  set*  are  usually 
inted  in  spring ;  from  8  to  10  cwts.  are  required  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  crop  yaries 
mt  about  5  to  10  tons,  according  to  soil  and  culture.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in 
f  weather,  when  they  are  either  stored  or  presenred  in  heaps  or  pits  coyered 
fch  earth,  as  a  defence  against  frost,  and  to  preyent  putrefaction.  Besides  its 
iinarj  ose  as  human  food,  the  potato  is  employed  in  rearing  liye-stock,  and  in  dis- 
(■lioiL.    Its  fecula,  wanting  gluten,  docs  not  undergo  the  panary  fermentation, 

1  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  wheat-flour  as  to  produce  good  bread,  and  it  is  appli- 
ble  to  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy,  while  the  use  of  its  starch  is  extend- 
I  fai  yarious  forms.  It  grows  exempt  fVom  most  of  the  hazards  as  to  weather  to 
lieh  other  crops  are  subject ;  and  it  is  liable  to  few  diseases :  the  most  drc»&ded  are 
I  enrif  an  imperfect  formation  of  the  tubers,  indicated  by  the  curling  of  the  leaf; 
d  the  drf-rot,  or  decay  of  the  set ;  both  unexplained.  It  can  be  cultiyated  on  a 
aD  wb  well  as  a  large  scale  ;  is  under  eyery  system  of  agriculture  a  beneficial 
feel ;  and  produces  more  nutriment  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground  than  any 
Mr  plant  cultiyated  in  the  teinperate  regions.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
nana  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  now  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhab- 
ate  of  Europe  ;  and  its  introduction  as  a  supplementary  crop  has  greatly  lessened 
I  bMards  ox  famine.  Mr  Cobbett  and  others  have  assert^  that  its  use  in  Ire- 
idy  where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food,  has  been  attended  with  pauper- 
■c  effects  ;  but  the  same  remark  maj  be  made  upon  the  dependence  of  the  Hin- 
m  upon  rice.  The  entire  reliance  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  India  upon 
i  ebei^ieet  species  of  food  is  merely  one  of  many  indications  that  these  fertile 
BBtriee  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  indigence. 

Ibe  import  duty  on  potatoes,  formerly  ^.  per  cwt.,  has  been  reduced  (1842)  to 
I  nominal  rates  of  2a.  per  cwt.  from  foreign  countries,  and  Id.  from  the  colonies. 
daehange  may  perhaps  lead  to  shipments  to  London  from  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
ntbient ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  cheap  bulky  article,  raised  eyery  where  with  fa- 
^firom  the  poorest  soils,  can  become  an  important  ooject  of  external  commerce. 
E*OULTRY.  The  rearing  of  domestic  fowls  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural 
mnaaj  among  small  fiyrmers  and  cottagers,  especially  in  the  yicinity  of  large  towns. 
Surrey,  Sumez,  Essex,  Cambridge,  rforfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire,  noweyer, 
I  rearing  and  fkttening  of  poultry  for  the  London  market  is  thought  worthy  of 
tention  dy  considerabTe  farmers.  At  Wokingham,  in  Berkshire,  the  metro- 
HlHi  dealers  sometimes  pay  £150  to  the  feeders  in  that  neighbourhood  in  a  single 
iriMl-day.  Reigate  and  Dorking  are  also  large  poultry  markets.  The  prescut 
ill  Spencer,  some  years  a^o,  instituted  a  poultry  show  at  Chapel  Brampton^  in 
vlluunptonshire.  As  it  is  always  desirable  to  naye  a  standard  in  yiew,  raised 
IdA  as  the  most  approyed  system  will  carryit,  we  giye  the  weight  of  the  fowls 
riea  ipgdned  the  prizes  awarded  in  1829 :— The  best  turkey  weighed  20  lbs.  4 
, :  capon.  7  lbs.  14^  oz. ;  pullet,  6  lbs.  3^  oz. ;  ffoose,  18  lbs.  2^  oz. :  couple  of 
elciy  15  Ids.  10  oz.  The  production  of  animal  tood  by  domestic  fowls  is  much 
Batar  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  treatise  on  poultry, 
tiety  that  from  fiye  Poland  hens  he  obtained,  in  11  months,  503  eggs,  weigh- 
ty ti  the  arerage  of  1  oz.  5  drams  each,  50A  lbs.  The  feathers  of  domestic  fowls 
IB  aa  oiijeet  of  considerable  trade,  especially  between  Ireland  and  England. 

2  M 
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?•: C>D«  ±fl~iiitie:p«r  oi  weupa  ia  BMt  EBro|WAii  countries,  Mems  orijpittUy  to 
lATis  jmh  kcreti  ±Fim  ihe  EUona  pwwfa%  or  hbrft  of  1*2  oneis,  tbooi^  the  litter 
v-*j»  'ju»  -iiaa  ittwt  d  uie  pijiia«is  naiw  in  use,  bcin^  according  to  Panetoo,OBlT 
317^  3riv  ^runik  la  :he  miiiitlis  i^ses,  the  weigbu  were  mde  and  TariiUe.  It 
^svas  iMit  'Ju  •nmo&tauatf  b;  ILsj^  John  in  the  Macnm  Oiarta,  that  Uiere  dnold 
'j«  inuuraic?  in  :uu  ri!JiK«:t ;  uui  nofi  Iob^  afterwards  a  statate,  51  Henij  IIL, 
■.r>i:iini».t  rim'r  ui  F^iT*^  peusT^  called  the  steriinc,  should  wei^  33  dry  wbeit 
^Tkin^  rhskc  '^>  moti  ihuiLjii  oiak!*  an  ooacc,  and  12  oonoes  a  poond.  At  a  lal« 
atf!iid.  'ju  3imuKr  jf  xnins  in  ;he  penaT  was  reduced  to  24,  making  5760  gnni 
in  uie  ^taatis&ni  puixnd  ;  wokh.  uuksr  the  naaw  of  Troj  wei|^t,  was  fint  and 
ac  die  Mine  ji  I.j2}«  jusead  oif  tlw  ancient  Mooeyer's  or  Tower  poond  of  SIM 
^n^nsk  Ibi*  Tnv  aiMind  has  ever  since  heen  the  Fjiglish  standard^  thoi^ihiti 
atx  *aai»  b«wn  cundned  ai  :htf  pcecsoos  Bccals ;  the  aToiranp<ns  ponnd  of  7000  tny 
truas  *3a^Ji4  btwn  &r  Mveial  centories  that  genenJIy  nsed  in  cobumtos.   [Coix. 

FOOD  V  Lit.  Jl  So.  Ltiir-g^  It.  lira.  Fr.  X«nvX  the  ancient  ■MneymtMfrii 
Biu«t  pars  'K*  Enrwejirfts  at  ftrsi  a  poond  wei^  of  nlrcr,  from  which  20  ihiUiip 
wiw  cuuxed.  or  i-tii  p«m.*x>.  This  mode  of  reckoning,  supposed  to  be  of  Roam 
onicuu  watf  intzudnofd  into  modern  Europe  by  CiArlemagne,  who  dirided  tki 
livTtt  incu  Si  i»u&.  and  t>a»rh  «a  into  1'2  denieta.  It  was  ffltabiiwhad  by  WHfiM 
zhie  Coa>|aienir  in  Fay'and.  whis«  it  bas  been  continued  down  to  the  present  tia^ 
thuiu:ti  in  ilmiKt  evvry  other  pan  of  Enxope  it  is  now  superseded  by  tbs  deoBM 

5T«4*BI.       ■COI-V      M09KT.I 

~  PKEXll  M  <  Las.  Prmmmm.  reward),  is  justly  defined  by  Dr  Johnson  to  W 


"'  MBMchuu:  ^THQ  tt>  inTi£«  a  luan  or  a  bargain."  In  eommerce,howeTei;tbetflni 
i»  so«  arsednfrr  v.t)0;^i:»cenclT.  Tha&.  while  the  premium  on  the  share  of  ^19^ 
stock  c^fmpAaTb  ;:3tier<ttMU  to  be  the  mm  giTen  for  it  mbave  its  orisinal  Talne  « 
par.  iBtf  premium  at  aa  SLwra&ce  » the  irMr  eonsiduation  granted  by  the  fsitif 
pn>C4nn?ea  undifr  the  ciMicract. 

PR£jSCRI(TlON.  in  S.*odasd,  b  employed  m  the  sense  in  which  limitstimii 
nsed  in  F.mgLind.  ^ts.  to  express  that  operatioo  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  uM 
obii^tiftNu  are  tixtinjcusbied  or  titles  printed.  There  are  rarious  kindf  of  pit* 
scni  uott. 

Tlie  .'uny  pryxrrpcHtn^  as  it  15  tenncd,  vii.  the  lapse  of  40  years,  sweeps  awijali 
cz '.u: pigmented  ok cjCfc::oc5.    {.\ct  lt>17.  c.  1*2.) 

I  be  ncfnn.Hu  or  :ven:y  jttan  pnttcripium  protects  parties  from  actkio  m 
cll:;:aci«ja5  hulot^raph.  or  in  the  handwritug  of  the  granter,  unattested,  and  ^ 
hixkji  of  acvoants.  Bci  the  rerxty  of  the  document  may  be  referred  to  the  wriio^ 
oath.    iAct  lot'JJ.c.  9.) 

The  iepi^mnmi  jtnrxripiiam  relieres  cautioners  after  the  lapee  of  seren  ytas 
frum  the  date  of  their  oudertaking.  If  the  cautioner  appear  on  the  bond  si  i 
principal,  he  hii  the  benefit  of  the  act  oolj  if  there  be  a  clause  c^  relief  iitli* 
Ufud.  or  a  koi;d  o(  ndief  intimated  to  the  creator.    (Act  1695,  c  5.) 

The  ;krjenniai  preurriptum  protects  parties  from  action  on  bills  of  exchaog  mm 
pn>ai>^>ry  note<,  alter  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  the  day  of  payment,  n^' 
noces  aud  p^jot-lilU  are  excepted.  Though  the  document  is  thus  rendered  unanUiaif 
the  ori^ii  al  debt  mar  still  be  prored  bv  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  (13  Gf^ 
111.  c.  r-J,  §  3.H^4l ;  -Ja  Geo.  111.  c.  18,'§  55.) 

The  qutntjutrnKiai  or  /riv  jr«^iry*  pretcription  precludes  action  on  bargain  si  ts 
sale,  letting,  and  hiring,  and  &uch  like  contracts  as  to  moTcables  not  constitatad  by 
writing.    (Act  lH6l>,  c.  9.) 

The  triennial  i>r  three  yt'trs*  prescription  applies  to  tradesmen*s  accounts  ud 
servants'  and  aniticers*  wages,  and  has  been  stretched  to  include  profeaiwil 
remuueration  aud  the  salaries  of  persons  acting  as  mandatories  or  agmts.  U 
the  case  of  i<alary  ur  wages  the  amount  due  at  each  term  runs  a  separate  preKr?- 
tion.  In  the  case  of  accounts,  the  prescription  runs  from  the  last  articJo  of  tv 
account.  The  presumption  on  whicn  it  proceeds  is,  that  the  debt  has  been  pv^ 
within  the  three  years  ;  but  the  creditor  retains  his  right,  if  he  prove  by  the  ostk 
of  the  debtor,  or  by  a  document  under  his  hand,  that  Uie  debt  is  impaid.  (Act 
1579,  c.  83.) 

PRESENTMENT,  in  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
holder  of  a  bill  to  present  it  in  certain  cases  for  acceptance  alone,  and  in  all  casM 
for  payment,  or  for  acceptance  and  payment  together.  It  is  necessary  that  bills  mj* 
able  a  certoin  period  after  sight  be  presentedfor  acceptance,  that  the  point  frominuek 
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lie  time  runs  may  be  fixed.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  for  no* 
wpianoe  until  the  final  presentment  for  payment ;  bnt  it  is  in  all  cases  prudent,  as, 
HI  acceptance,  the  paper  acc^uires  superior  negotiability,  and,  on  disnouour,  the 
trawer  and  indorser  become  immediately  liable.  The  onlv  rule  as  to  the  time  of 
oeeentinff  bills,  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  is,  that  it  must  be  "  within 
k  zeasonsStle  time.''  Of  this  **  reasonable  time  "  no  better  account  can  be  given 
liaa  that  the  law  sanctions  what  is  established  by  the  usage  of  trade  in  each  class 
a  caaes.  Presentment  for  acceptance  should  be  made  at  tne  place  of  abode  of  the 
fapawee,  or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  business,  at  his  place  of  business.  It  is  the  duty  of 
lie  holder  to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  discover  the  drawee,  if  he  has  left  his 
■icur  residence  or  is  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  drawee 
•  not  notice  of  dishonour,  and  cannot  excuse  want  of  presentment.  If  a  bill  has 
Men  pneented  for  acceptance,  and  dishonoured,  and  the  dishonour  notified,  the 
wider  is  not  required  to  present  again  for  payment  to  preserve  his  recourse, 
[f  an  acceptance  is  (qualified,  as  by  naming  a  place  of  payment,  the  qualification 
■net  be  attended  to  m  the  presentment  for  payment.  By  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78,  if 
ipe  aooept  a  bill  **  payable  at  the  houso  of  a  Danker  or  otner  place,  without  further 
aqpffeaaion  in  his  acceptance,  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be, 
lO  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  general  acceptance  of  such  bill ;  but  if  the  acceptor 
dmll,  in  his  acceptance,  express  that  he  accepts  the  bill,  payable  at  a  banker's 
JNNue  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  such  acceptance  shall 
le  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  qualifiea  acceptance 
if  each  bill,  and  the  acceptor  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  bill,  except  in 
kfiuilt  of  payment,  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  duly  demanded  at  such 
banker's  house  or  other  place.'^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  statute  refers  merely 
to  the  responsibilitY  of  the  acceptor;  with  regard  to  that  of  the  drawer  and  indorser, 
it  haa  been  decided,  after  mucn  discussion,  that  a  bill  must  be  presented  wherever 
it  JB  accepted  payable,  to  secure  recourse  (Gibb  v.  Mather,  1832 ;  2  Crom.  &  Jerv. 
254).  Where  a  place  of  payment  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
there  presented,  to  preserve  recourse.  The  bill  must  be  presented  at  proper  busi- 
MM  hours,  and  on  this  point  the  usage  of  the  place  and  profession  must  be  kept 
in  Tiew ;  out  it  will  effectually  meet  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  untimely 
bonra,  to  show  that  there  was  an  authorized  person  on  the  spot,  who,  when  the 
i»01  was  presented,  refused  to  honour  it.  Drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged 
Brom  liability,  unless  a  bill  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  proper  day.  iBavley 
m  BUIt.  216-252.    Chitty  on  Bills,  272-280,  353-391.) 

PRIUE,  the  exchangeable  value  of  any  article  estimated  in  money.  The  price 
if  any  eommoditjr  is,  in  the  general  case,  permanently  regulated  by  the  quantity 
vtlnwmi  and  capital  expended  in  obtaining  it  at  the  original  storehouse  of  nature; 
in  oUier  words,  by  the  cost  of  production,  including,  of  course,  the  ordinary  or 
iTerage  rate  of  profit.  This  is  called  by  Adam  Smini  the  natural  price  of  a  com- 
modity. The  actual  or  market  price,  at  any  particular  time,  is  influenced  by  the 
iziBting  proportion  between  supply  and  demand  ;  and  is  subject,  as  this  proportion 
rariee,  to  perpetual  fluctuations  ;  but  the  cost  of  production  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
h  tmiie,  to  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach.  Whenever  it  sinks 
Mow  this  point,  production^  having  its  expenses  no  longer  repaid,  is  discontinued, 
lod  the  supply  ofcommodities  diminished,  until  their  value  become  again  sufficient 
to  pay  the  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  bring  them  to  market.  On  the  other 
land,  if  the  market  price  should  at  any  time  be  elevated  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion,  labour  and  capital  wilL  according  to  the  invariable  laws  of  competition,  be 
bawn  to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  had  acquired  this  extraordinary 
raloOy  and  the  supply  will  be  increased  until  their  market  price  fall  back  to  its 
latoxal  leveL 

The  ooet  of  production,  however,  though  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  any 
■oderate  period,  nearly  stationary,  is  yet  by  no  means  fixed.    The  invention  of 


faioed  by  all  those  circumstances  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  labour  of  procuring 
Jmbi.  In  general,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  m  objects 
>f  manufacture  to  diminution  of  cost :  the  rudest  machinery  is  of  course  first 
nn|doTed  ;  by  progressive  improvements,  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned,  it 
•  lenoered  more  and  more  capable  of  yielding  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same 
ixpenfe :  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  invariably  reduces  the  price  of  every 
mnmodity  to  the  sum  which  the  least  expemuve  method  necessarily  requires  for 
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POUNCE.    [CuTTLE-FisH.    Sandabach.] 

POUND,  the  integer  of  Ti-eight  in  most  European  eonnftnes,  Mems  onnnilly  to 
have  been  deriycd  from  the  Roman  pondus,  or  hbra  of  1*2  nneiae,  thooi^  toe  litter 
was  less  than  most  of  the  pounds  now  in  use,  being,  according  to  PanetoB,QBl^ 
5174  troy  srains.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  weights  were  rude  and  TiriaUe.  It 
was  one  of  the  concessions  by  King  John  in  the  Magna  Cliarta,  that  thoe  abooM 
be  uniformity  in  this  respect ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  statute,  51  Heniy  IIL, 
ordained  that  an  English  penny,  called  the  sterling,  should  wei^  32  dry  ▼belt 
grains,  that  20  pence  should  make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound.    At  a  laMr 


grains.  The  Troy  pound  has  ever  since  been  the  English  standard,  thoiM^iti 
use  has  been  conmied  to  the  precious  metals  ;  the  aToiraupois  pound  a  7000  tny 
grains  having  been  for  several  centuries  that  generally  used  in  oommeroe.  [CoiX> 
SIeasures.] 

POUND  (Lat.  &  Sp.  Libra.  It.  Lira,  Fr.  Livre\  the  ancient  moiiieyiiittf|erii 
most  parts  of  Europe,  was  at  first  a  pound  weight  of  olver,  from  whkh20  duDiv 
were  coined,  or  240  pence.  This  mode  of  reckoning,  supposed  te  be  of  Kom 
origin,  was  introduced  into  modem  Euroiw  by  Charlemagne,  who  divided  tki 
livre  into  20  sous,  and  each  sou  into  12  deniers.  It  was  established  by  WiDiM 
the  Con(}ueror  in  England,  where  it  has  been  continued  down  to  the  pnteit  ism, 
though  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  duam 
system.    [Coin.    Money.] 

PREMIUM  (Lat.  Praemium,  reward),  is  justly  defined  by  Dr  Johnson  to  la 
'*  something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain."  In  commerce, however. the  toi 
is  not  used  very  consistently.  Thus,  while  the  premium  on  the  shuv  oi  ^  j*>^ 
stock  company  is  understood  to  be  tne  sum  given  for  it  above  ite  orighial  vilao  a 
par,  the  premium  of  an  insurance  is  the  wf^ie  consideration  granted  by  tho  piitf 
protected  under  the  contract. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  Scotland,  is  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  limitatkiii 
used  in  England,  viz.  te  express  that  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  wUA 
obligations  are  extinguished  or  titles  protected.  There  are  various  kindf  of  jn- 
scription. 

liie  long  prescription^  as  it  is  termed,  viz.  the  lapse  of  40  y^rs,  svreeps  amyal 
unimplementcd  obligations.    (Act  1617,  c.  12.) 

'1  he  vicennial  or  twenty  pears*  prescription  protecte  parties  from  aetioB  A 
obligations  holograph,  or  m  the  handwritmg  of  the  grantor,  unattested,  and  <■ 
books  of  accounts.  But  the  verity  of  the  document  may  be  referred  to  the  wriMi^ 
oath.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  septennial  prescription  relieves  cautioners  after  the  lapse  of  seven  yoa 
from  the  date  of  their  undertaking.    If  the  cautioner  appear  on  the  bond  ai  • 

Erincipal,  ho  has  the  benefit  of  the  act  only  if  there  be  a  clause  of  reli^  JM^ 
oud,  or  a  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  creditor.    (Act  1695,  c.  5.) 

Tlie  sexennial  prescription  protects  parties  from  action  on  bills  of  excbaofo  tt^ 
prouiifisory  notes,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  the  day  of  payment,  ^uk* 
notes  and  post -bills  arc  excepted.  Though  the  document  is  thus  rendered  unavailiiifr 
the  original  debt  may  still  be  proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  (13  C^ 
111.  c.  72,  §  38-41 ;  23  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  §  55.) 

The  quinquennial  or  Jive  years*  prescription  precludes  action  on  bargains  U  to 
sale,  letting,  and  hiring,  and  tsuch  like  contracts  as  to  moveables  not  constitatedbf 
vn-iting.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  triennial  or  three  years^  prescription  applies  to  tradesmen*8  aoconots  iwl 
servants'  and  artificers'  wages,  and  has  been  stretched  to  include  profesakioal 
remuneration  and  the  salaries  of  persons  acting  as  mandatories  or  agents,  h 
the  case  of  salary  or  wages  the  amount  due  at  each  term  runs  a  separate  nrescrw* 
tion.  In  the  case  of  accounts,  the  prescription  runs  from  the  last  article  of  w* 
account.  The  presumption  on  which  it  proceeds  is,  that  tho  debt  has  been  paid 
within  the  three  years  ;  but  the  creditor  retains  his  right,  if  he  prove  by  tho  oiik 
of  the  debtor,  or  by  a  document  under  his  hand,  that  the  debt  is  unpaid.  (Act 
1579,  c.  83.) 

PRESENTMENT,  in  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  It  is  incumbent  on  tke 
holder  of  a  bill  to  present  it  in  certain  cases  for  acceptance  alone,  and  in  all  ""** 


for  payment,  or  for  acceptance  and  payment  together.  It  is  necessary  that  bills  pj- 
able  a  certain  periodaf ter  sight  be  presented  for  acceptance,  that  the  point  firom  wiiifk 
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e  runs  may  be  fixed.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  for  nc- 
«  imtil  the  final  presentment  for  payment ;  bnt  it  is  in  all  cases  prudent,  as, 
ptance,  the  paper  aci^nires  superior  negotiability,  and,  on  disnonoar,  the 
and  indorser  become  immediately  liable.  The  oniv  rule  as  to  the  time  of 
inc  bills,  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  is,  tnat  it  must  be  "  within 
nsu>le  time.''  Of  this  **  reasonable  time  "  no  better  account  can  be  given 
at  the  law  sanctions  what  is  established  by  the  usage  of  trade  in  each  class 
I.  Presentment  for  acceptance  should  be  made  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
,  or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  business,  at  his  place  of  business.  It  is  the  duty  of 
der  to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  discover  the  drawee,  if  he  has  left  his 
ssidence  or  is  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  drawee 
lotice  of  dishonour,  and  cannot  excuse  want  of  presentment.  If  a  bill  has 
veented  for  acceptance,  and  dishonoured,  and  the  dishonour  notified,  the 
is  not  required  to  present  again  for  payment  to  preserve  his  recourse, 
coeptance  is  (qualified,  as  by  naming  a  place  of  payment,  the  qualification 
)  attended  to  m  the  presentment  for  payment.  By  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78,  if 
)pt  a  bill  **  payable  at  the  house  of  a  Danker  or  otner  place,  without  further 
Hon  in  his  acceptance,  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  bo, 
itents  and  purposes,  a  general  acceptance  of  such  bill ;  but  if  the  acceptor 
1  his  acceptance,  express  that  he  accepts  the  bill,  payable  at  a  banker's 
•r  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  such  acceptance  shall 
ned  and  taken  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  qualifiea  acceptance 
bill,  and  the  acceptor  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  bill,  except  in 
of  payment,  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  duly  demanded  at  such 
's  house  or  other  place.'^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  statute  refers  merely 
esponsibilitv  of  the  acceptor;  with  regard  to  that  of  the  drawer  and  indorser, 
wen  decided,  after  mucn  discussion,  that  a  bill  must  be  presented  wherever 
septed  payable,  to  secure  recourse  (Gibb  v.  Mather,  1832  ;  2  Crom.  &  Jerv. 
Where  a  place  of  payment  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
resented,  to  preserve  recourse.  The  bill  must  be  presented  at  proper  busi- 
urs.  and  on  this  point  the  usage  of  the  place  and  profession  must  be  kept 
f ;  out  it  will  effectually  meet  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  untimely 
io  show  that  there  was  an  authorized  person  on  the  spot,  who,  when  the 

8  ipresented,  refused  to  honour  it.  Drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged 
ibility,  unless  a  bill  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  proper  day.  {Bayley 
u  216-262.    Chitty  on  Bills,  272-280,  353-391.) 

CE,  the  exchangeable  value  of  any  article  estimated  in  money.  The  price 
commodity  is,  in  the  general  case,  permanently  regulated  by  the  quantity 
ir  and  capital  expended  in  obtaining  it  at  the  original  storehouse  of  nature; 
T  words,  by  the  cost  of  production,  including,  of  course,  the  ordinary  or 

9  rate  of  profit.  This  is  called  by  Adam  Smiui  the  natural  price  of  a  com- 
.  The  actual  or  market  price,  at  any  particular  time,  is  innuenced  by  the 
I  proportion  between  supply  and  demand  ;  and  is  subject,  as  this  proportion 
to  perpetual  fluctuations  ;  but  the  cost  of  production  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
"e,  to  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach.  Whenever  it  sinks 
ms  point,  production^  having  its  expenses  no  longer  repaid,  is  discontinued, 
i  supply  ofcommodities  diminished,  until  their  vaJue  become  again  sufficient 
the  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  bring  them  to  market.  On  the  other 
r  the  market  price  should  at  any  time  be  elevated  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
bour  and  capital  wilL  according  to  the  invariable  laws  of  competition,  be 
to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  had  acquired  this  extraordinary 
ind  the  supply  will  be  increased  until  their  market  price  fall  back  to  its 

leveL 

)Ost  of  production,  however,  though  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  any 
te  period,  nearly  stationary,  is  yet  by  no  means  fixed.  The  invention  of 
)oesses.  improvements  in  sKill  and  machinery,  discovery  of  readier  sources 
»lr,  ana  diminution  of  expense  of  transportation,  all  operate  by  insensible 

m  lowering  the  cost  of  many  articles  ;  while  an  opposite  effect  will  be  pro- 

fall  those  circumstances  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  labour  of  procuring 
n  general,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  objects 
ofacture  to  diminution  of  cost :  the  rudest  machinery  is  of  course  first 
id  ;  by  progressive  improvements,  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned,  it 
nred  more  and  more  capable  of  yielding  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same 
I :  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  invariably  reduces  the  price  of  every 
oty  to  the  sum  which  the  least  ex]>ensive  method  necessarily  requires  for 
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i:-  yT»--:  :.-::-.n.  B::  ia  asr:>::'.ture,  on  ibe  contrarv,  the  natural  tendency  u  to 
ir.-r*i— i  -  -t  :  ::.•  rr  ;ho  linr-t  mai^bincrv,  that  is  ifie  best  soil?,  are  firrt  n^ed; 
a:,  i  r*  •  ■■■:r--  i-  atr-rwir-i-  ha-i  lo  infvriur  ««.»il5,  rc-<iuiriui?  greater  labour  to  produre 
I'r.  -in.-  '.:••.'..'.'.  Inijrv'k-xoiits  in  cultivation  are  only  a  temporarr  cWk  to 
I*..-  jr- ,jr^--i  r.  :  f-T  ihv  »iiaauluTi  whicb  the  v  at  iLe  lanie  time  commuiucate  to 
|-  ;■ .!  -.:  -•.  itA  i\ii-  nj!  ira:  teuJi-nry  of  maul^iud  tu  increase  beyond  tb«  m*>aiu  of 
r-'  -i-:-:."' .  ir  ^'.:in2a:-.iy  c*-na:n.  by  furcin*;  recourse  to  jiourvr  land:!, to  rai?«primi 

T!  •— *  ir::.::j'3-  ■■  art-  ^•'mrally  applicable  to  all  cc*mmo*litied  which  can  i*  tib- 
tii'.'  :  :-  :l  i-i-^Li*.'  -^uai.titi*?  ;  a  cla.-s  funning  the  great  bulk  of  those  whicli  aw 
r/r ;.-  :-  .f  c-Cim-.r-e.  But  ^^^mrtime.:-  particular  accidents,  sometimes  natoil 
ci'—  «.  1-  i  ^.'ZH'  lim"*  I'-irl-r'-atiT-r  n^;^latiun.s  kci'p  the  market  price  of  manr  com- 

ET.-i  !:■-  1  * i  ■I-ai  abuve  the  n-al  cort.    Thu:«,  choice  wines  prodnced  odItiii 

l:r.::-.i  •[  :.»:.::!:•  ■?  l.y  c-nain  ^in^^yard*.  curio.-itie?,  antiqacf^  and  some  mincnLi, 
|H  ..-.-.  tr-ao  ::.•  :r  riri:y  a  ^abie  alioi!i.-ihcr  independent  of  the  coA  of  productiuL 
Aj-i::i.  th'.-  i-..*r'.— ••r-"  «.•?  ""  .-••creti'  ii:  "manufacture V  of  patents  for  inveutioD^or 
f-i'  :rj'i::.j  m-n.-T-ilie-?,  ma  v.  by  k^.pinir  the  market  constantly  understocked,  br 
L'-V'.r  :':'Iy  «::•]  Ivii:^  tb>'  ^liVctual  demand.  .«ell  their  respective  commodities  modi 
ah-.Ti  Tl..;'iia!':rai  pric^an'l  raise  iheir  emoluments,  whether  they  con!>i^  of  wagei 
or  jTi  *i:,  kT^:i:Iy  K>oii'i  the  natural  rate.  And  the  exclusive  privileges  of  cu^ 
j-n:!.' ■•..-.  •*.:i:".t''-=  of  aiipr»'n:ice?hip.  and  all  tho^w  lawa  which  Tesstraininparticalir 
(-rr.pl'-vme:::':  iL-.-  i.-"m|Mi:i>>n  to  a  r^maller  number  than  might  otherwise  go  into 
th-T:;.  Mive  ihe  -amc  i^.Tidcncy,  thounh  in  a  less  dopve. 

-  Th'^  rrioo  of  mj::'iK«ly,"  Adam  Smith  remark •»,  *'  is  upon  every  ocradon  tin 
hfi.'h'^-'i  iLat  ca.i  l-:-  i:'»t.  The  natural  price,  or  the  price  of  free  cOmfietition.  <« 
tl:i^  contrary.  i->  :h«*  l•>we^t  which  cau  \*e  taken,  not  upon  every  occa»ion  iud««d> 
\  '11  i*.»r  any  i.-.^i-iib-rabie  time  to^oihcr  **  I  IVealth  ofXaiions^  b.  i.  c.  7).  But  nfiibLf 
ih-;  •iitfVrrnce  lifiw.-tn  the  two,  r.or  the  fluctuations  in  price  of  fnvly  produo<d 
artii-ks,  O'.'ca.-iiiiii.-d  bv  derangements  in  the  balance  of  Eui>ply  and  dem&ud,  an 
unitorm  in  di.tn'oe  with  the  iiuauiities  brought  to  or  withhcla  from  market.  ThG.s 
if  duible  the  usual  <piantity  of  go«>ds  is  brought  to  market,  it  does  not  nece¥i<anlj 
fuliMW  ihat  tbe  price  will  fall  une-half,  or  that  if  only  one-half  the  uztual  qnantity 
is  -iiipplitd.  ihe  price  will  be  rai>H?d  twofold.  The  proportional  differences  « 
pricf  will  in  >onii-  commo^liiies  be  less,  in  others  greater  ;  depending  cluefly  upcfl 
^hnihtrr  th*'  arti-le  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessary,  of  a  durable  or  peri>?hable  oatuR, 
fHirtable  or  bulky,  of  partial  or  ireueral  use,  readily  or  not  readily*  supplied  by 
v:\ii  rs  ;  and  a<-i><irdini:  u>  the  di>j;rt'e  in  which  these  and  other  ciualities  are  cvm- 
I'iiiOd.  A:i  •xc .*?  in  ilu*  imjKmatiuu  of  ripe  oranges,  for  example,  will  occa?ii>ii  i 
nrii'h  gT'at'T  cinin-iicion  anion::  .■*eller?,  and  const-quontly  a  greater  fall  uf  priw. 
th;in  tin-  '.mil'  ••xi.vss  in  the  iniiKirtatiim  of  timl»er  ;  while,  again,  the  fall  of  yntf 
on  ill"  li::»r  will  Ik-  cri-airr  than  in  the  rase  of  an  equal  excess  in  the  suppiv  of 
C"<-hiiiial.  -ilv.  r,  ir"M.  or  any  other  ixirtable  commodity  in  uiiivi-rsal  demand,  wLi^'b 
can  be  ea?ily  re -ex  ported. 

liut  tiierr  is  no  ci'mniuiliiy  upon  which  the  effect  of  quantity  on  price  is  po  ci>n* 
sideraM'-  a-:  ci)rn.  In  the  case  of  a  d**ficient  crop,  the  ^tnignle  of  every  ono  U'jprl 
his  aroustomoil  ?hare  ot  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  of  vhifh 
ihi*n.*  i-:  ui't  oniiiiuh.or  so  much  as  usual,  for  all,  produces  an  advance  in  pricovi-rj 
uiMi'li  bt\vii!id  ihc  degret^  of  the  deficiency,  (iregory  King  estimat»;d  that  a  d<'frti 
of  ono-ie:::h  in  the  harvc.-t  raised  the  price  thre»'-tenths  above  the  common  ratf, 
tliat  a  defii't  of  tAVo-teiiths  produced  a  rise  of  oiuht-tenths,  and  so  on.  But  thou^a 
no  >uch  strict  rule  can  be  dednceti,  Mr  Tooke  tliinkiK  "there  is  some  grouiid  for 
6uppo"*in!j:  that  ?he  estimate  i-*  not  very  wide  vf  the  truth,  from  observation  i>f  tli* 
rein-atftl  occurrence  uf the  fact,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  has  risen  fn«iB 
1<H)  lu  JnO  per  cent,  and  upward^,  when  tne  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  tliccwpi 
ha«*  not  bnen  more  than  betwei'u  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  a verai*',  and 
when  that  defieieney  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies."  The  effect  of  alund- 
ance  in  depresaimr  the  prit.e  is  not  calculated  to  he  in  the  same  ratio  aj!  that  of  do- 
tieieiicv,  .IS  a  |K»rtion  of  ilie  exci">s  may  be  held  over.  Still,  *'  as  a  general  r^jsitii-r.." 
Hays  >ir  Tookr,  **  it  may  be  >af<Iy  laid  down  that  an  exce-^s  of  the  >u])plv  of  c-ini 
is  attentb'd  with  a  fall  of  price  much  beyond  the  ratio  of  excess  ;  and  that  tlie  br;:rr 
quantity  consequently  will  yield  a  less  sum  of  money  tliau  the  smaller  quauiiiy." 
C//»A/<ir//  of  /*rici's,  vol.  i.  p.*  1 1  -lH).) 

Vet  till*  general  tendency  of  the  mutual  comi>etition  of  buyers  an«l  sellers  in  all 
mercantile  communities  i<  to  preserve  both  price  and  quantity  from  great  and 
tindden  fluctuations.  Thus,  when  supply  exceeds  demand,  and  tlie  price  of  a  c<»ni- 
xuodity  is  lowered,  individuals  arc  always  to  be  found  ready  to  employ  their  funds 
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nd  credit  in  parchasing  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  with  the  view  of  retaining  it  and 
saliring  a  profit  when  tne  altered  relation  oi  supply  to  demand  shall  have  led  to 
B  enhancement  of  price ;  which,  again,  is  through  this  operation  rendered  less 
coeisiTe  than  it  would  otherwise  become.  The  regularity  and  utility  of  this 
imlizing  process  in  the  corn-trade  has  been  already  noticed.  [Corn.]  It 
nietimes  happens,  however,  that  speculations,  instead  of  limiting  the  vibrations 
r  price,  render  them  more  irregular,  and  force  them  to  wider  extremes.  This  is 
moally  produced  through  miscalculation,  acted  upon  by  a  loose  and  expansive 
rstem  of  credit,  under  the  influence  of  which  many  are  encouraged  to  leave  their 
im  track  and  compete  with  the  proper  dealers  in  a  commomty  as  speculative 
nehasers  of  it.  The  excitement  then  produced  too  often  chauges  the  sober  in- 
Bfltry  of  the  merchant  into  the  feverish  ardour  of  the  gambler  ;  means  are  strained 
&d  responsibilities  stretched  in  effecting  purchases,  until  prices  having  reached 
1  extravagant  height,  a  general  attempt  is  made  to  realize  the  ^dden  dream  by 
dliiig.  A  recoil  tnen  takes  place,  the  whole  illusion  is  dissipated,  and.  in  a 
laxket  glutted  with  the  stocks  of  the  necd]^  or  ruined  speculators,  the  fall  or  price 
Boomes  as  excessive  as  its  previous  elevation.  Occasional  over-speculation,  and 
ideed  overtrading  of  every  kind,  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  credit ;  but 
leir  frequency  and  extent  will,  doubtless,  be  lessened  by  the  advancement  and 
iflbaion  of  commercial  knowledge  ;  even  now,  their  effects  would  be  greatly  modi- 
od  were  it  more  generally  kept  in  view  that  almost  every  kind  of  business  is  in 
le  hands  of  established  traders,  too  vigilant  to  overlook  any  opportunity  of 
Doloment,  and  who  have  much  better  means  of  information  than  temporary  in- 
riopers. 

AUeraiunu  in  the  VcUue  of  the  Currency  have  only  a  nominal  influence  on  pricm. 
Tby  the  paring  or  abrasion  of  the  coin,  or  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  the  value  of 
Nmey  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  two  pounds,  two  dollars,  or  what- 
tm  may  be  the  integer  of  account,  will  be  requirea  to  be  given  where  one  was 
rfbre  sufficient ;  but  this  will  not  change  the  relative  value  of  one  commodi^  to 
■other,  as  all  will  be  affected  bv  the  oepreciation  in  the  lUce  degree  ;  and  a  bale 
r cotton,  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  bushel  of  com^  will  continue  to  preserve  the  same 
cebangeable  ratio  to  each  other.  The  alteration  takes  louger  to  reach  some  com- 
iodities  than  others,  so  as  to  occasion  a  rise  in  their  price.  But  in  the  general 
lae,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  in  reference  to  particular  things  onlv,  cannot 
B  sopposed,  any  more  than  a  rise  or  the  tide  in  reference  to  particular  objects  on 
w  shore,  and  not  to  all.  Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  fall  of  prices 
msequent  on  raising  the  metallic  standard,  or  contracting  the  paper  issues.  It  is 
rrioos,  however,  that  though  alterations  in  the  currency  do  not  affect  the  proper- 
maX  value  of  one  commodity  towards  another,  they  must  produce  injustice  in 
jfetenoe  to  all  existing  contracts  ;  defraudtng  the  creditor  in  the  case  or  a  depre- 
ation,  and  the  debtor  in  the  case  of  an  enhancement  of  its  value.    [  Assign ats. 

[OlfET.I 

A  sudden  increase  of  bank  accommodation,  it  may  be  observed,  tends  to  raise 

rices  by  au^entinf  the  number  and  power  of  purcnasers,  and  thus  stimulating 

mt  competition  j  iiniile  an  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of 

idi  accommodation.    But  disturbing  influences  or  this  kind,  though  often  con- 

Qiided  with  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency,  are  in  truth  rather  the 

stkm  of  capital ;  and  their  effects  upon  prices  are  principally  confined  to  particular 

ealities  or  branches  of  business.    So  long  as  paper-money  can  be  converted  into 

MMie  of  the  mintage  standard  on  demand,  any  expansion  or  contraction  which 

oald  reduce  or  enhance  the  value  of  our  currency,  compared  with  that  of  other 

nmtriee,  would  be  speedily  corrected  by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  exchange. 

ime  alteration  would  of  course  be  produced  berore  the  remedial  process  could  oe 

seomplished,  but  its  effect  upon  pnces  in  general  would  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

FRICE-CU RRENT,  a  list  showing  the  market  prices  of  commodities. 

PRIMAGE,  a  petty  allowance  on  the  freight  or  cargo  of  a  ship,  forming  a 

ffgoisite  of  the  master. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  British  America,  is  situated  m 

le  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Area,  2157  square  miles.    Population  40,000, 

deily  of  Scotch  origin.    The  constitution,  like  that  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  com- 

rdiends  a  lieutenant-governor,  council  of  nine  members,  and  house  of  assembly 

^eighteen. 

TIm  Uland,  cr«icent-shaped,  deeply  indented  bv  bays  and  inlets,  and  having  an  undolatinff  mir- 
»•  ii  rather  fertile,  with  a  climate  resembling,  but  superior  to,  that  of  Lower  Canada  and  Nova 
otia>  The  chief  object  of  industry  is  aKriculture,  on  which  of  Ute  years  considerable  improvements 
.ve  been  elliKt«d ;  and  a  surplus  of  com,  potatoes,  and  cattle,  are  now  reared  for  ta«  mipply  of 
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Newfoundland,  NoTa  Sootia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  from  whence  British  aad  foreign  msDiifcK' 
tures,  spirits,  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  are  imported  in  exchange.  The  exports  to  Biitsia 
are  connned  to  a  smsll  quantity  of  timber.  Shipbuilding  is  pursued  to  some  extent ;  bat  flsbng 
has  never  risen  into  importance  In  1839,  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £61,156;  wbersefN.Asie* 
rican  colonies,  £50,290 ;  Britahi,  £1U,191 ;  Br.  W.  Indies,  £621 ;  forein  countries.  £58:  Asd 
the  exports  to  £47.216 ;  of  which,  N.  American  colonies,  £38,^3 ;  Britain,  £8331 ;  f urcifs  csob- 
tries,  £603 ;  Br.  W.  Indies,  £58.  In  1837.  the  shipphig  inwards  amounted  to  381  vessels,  S347i 
tons ;  outwards,  426  vessels,  29,615  tons.  The  difference  between  these  numbers  is  occisioBed  bj 
the  departure  of  new  vessels,  and  the  return  of  others  in  ballast,  of  which  no  aeeoimt  is  tstas. 
Charlottetown,  the  seat  of  government  and  chief  port,  is  situated  in  Hillsborough  Bay :  it  poaeaai 
a  good  harbour. 

The  colonial  currency  is  nominally  what  is  called  Halifax  currency  [CanadaI  ;  bat  tbecxdoate 
on  London  is  commonly  about  30  per  cent.  Therevenue  in  1836aiaounted  to  £11(613;  aadttea- 
penditure  to  £8010. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.— Anaeent,mthe  widest  aocepUU<m,meuuaMnoB 
employed  to  tramsa^t  any  description  of  ousiness  for  another,uie  penon  to  enquojii^ 
him  being  termed  the  **  Principal."  An  attorney  employed  to  transact  law*oiiB- 
ness,  is  called  his  employer's  agent.  There  are  several  commerd&l  penoa8,whoM 
duties  and  rights  are  in  most  instances  explained  under  separate  beads,  wbs 
possess  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  agency,  snch  as  factors,  brokers,  snperii- 
tendents  of  works,  confidential  clerks  or  mana^gers,  sbipmASters,  baok-offieca, 
holders  of  del  credere  commissions,  and  commercial  agents. 

Constitution  of  the  Contract,— An  agent  ma;y  be  constituted  by  direct  writiof,flr 
his  authority  may  be  implied  from  his  situation.  In  some  cases  tbe  fonner  it- 
scription  of  appointment  is  necessary.  In  England,  a  corporation  cannot  vppsot 
an  agent  otherwise  than  by  its  common  seal,  except  for  inferior  duties,  or  to  d» 
acts  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  To  enable  aa  uot 
to  bind  his  principal  by  a  deed  under  seal,  be  must  be  appointed  by  a  similar  dm. 
There  are  certain  transactions  as  to  real  property,  as  enumerated  in  tbe  Statotetf 
Frauds  (Ch.ll.c.3,§§l,2,3),wliich  by  that  act  cannot  be  performed  byao  agentanks 
he  hold  authority  in  writing.  There  are  other  contracts  for  whicn  the  Statute  tf 
Frauds  enforces  writing  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  but  for  which  tbe  aathoiityff 
the  agent  does  not  require  to  be  in  writing.  Authority  to  accept,  dnw,  and  iiiMf* 
bills  per  procuration,  may  be  giren  yerbally.  [Bill  of  Exchanok.]  Comacreiii 
agents  receive  the  most  ample  and  important  powers  by  simple  letter,  which  mj 
either  be  general,  authorizing  them  to  conduct  a  particular  line  of  business  tad  to 
perform  the  train  of  trausactious  connected  with  it ;  or  specific,  and  sp^icable  oolf 
to  some  named  transaction ;  as,  where  a  merchant  employs  a  commission-ageDt  ti 
sell  or  purchase  a  particular  lot  of  goods.  Implied  agency  arises  from  tfai  poo- 
tion  of  the  parties  ;  a  slight  circumstance  will  resolve  uie  contract  of  master  aad 
servant  into  that  of  principal  and  agent,  in  as  far  as  respects  third  parties.  If  tte 
master  have  allowed  his  servant  to  buy  tor  him  on  credit,  he  is  snswerable  for  vbst 
the  servant  may  buy,  though  without  nis  authority,  if  it  be  in  tbe  line  of  inasn^ 
tions  which  the  servant  was  permitted  to  cuter  on,  and  if  the  dealer  was  not  wsned 
of  tho  want  of  authority  in  the  particular  case.  Other  limited  authorities  my 
likewise  be  extended  by  implication.  **  Thus,  a  broker  employed  to  purchsBe,  bia 
no  authority,  as  broker  merely,  to  sell  for  his  principaL  But  if  tbe  principal  hasal* 
lowed  him  to  clothe  himself  with  the  apparent  ownership,  or  ha,8  ^ven  him  the  power 
of  disposition,  he  cannot  afterwards  reclaim  the  goods  trom  a  third  person,  to  wfaoB 
the  broker  has  made  an  unauthorized  sale  of  them  "  (J^tUey^  167).  The  aotborisy 
to  draWf  accept,  and  indorse  bills,  and  even  to  grant  fiparanties  (thou^  this  is  u 
extreme  case),  may  be  presumed  from  circumstances  implying  tbe  pnneipal't  re- 
cognition of  such  a  course.  In  all  cases,  the  extent  of  the  sanction  will  be  for  tbe 
consideration  of  a  jury.  The  implied  agency  may  continue  after  tbe  parties  have 
ceased  to  have  connexion  with  each  other,  unless  there  is  notice  of  tbe  chao^  ^ 
from  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  previous  transactions.  Strangers  v» 
not  entitled  to  infer  without  inquiry  that  the  connexion  continues.  Where  a  pff- 
son  authorized  to  draw  biUs  was  dismissed,  it  was  ruled  ^  that  if  be  draw  a  bill 
in  so  little  a  time  that  the  world  cannot  take  notice  of  his  being  out  of  service ;  or 
if  he  were  a  long  time  out  of  service,  but  that  kept  so  secret  that  the  world  eaniMt 
take  notice  of  it ;  the  bill  in  those  cases  shall  bind  the  master*'  (HarriMn,  12  M»d. 
346).  An  act  done  in  the  way  of  agency  by  one  not  duly  authorized,  will  be  eoa- 
firmed  by  any  act  of  assent  on  the  part  of  him  for  whom  he  acts. 

Authority  of  Agent,— Where  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  limited,  be  cannot  bind 
his  principal  beyond  it ;  but  authority  may  be  enlarged  as  well  as  created  by  in- 
plication,  as  above.  Authority  to  do  particular  acts  is  held  to  include  the  power 
of  using  tho  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  them.    Thus,  an  authority  to  ?u« 
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BoeiTe,  aod  reoorer  a  debt^  includes  an  anthority  to  arrest  the  debtor ;  and  a 
r  empiojed  to  effect  a  policj  may  adjust  the  loss,  and  refer  it  to  arbitration  ; 
itbonty  to  collect,  discharge,  and  compound  debts,  docs  not  authorize  the 
to  negotiate  bills  receiyed  m  payment.  In  pursuance  of  an  old  doctrine  of 
TilianSythat  a  deleui^te  cannot  delegate  his  authority,  an  aeent  cannot  depute 
ily  to  another,  unless  specially  empowered  to  do  so.  Written  instructions 
*«  a  strict  interpretation,  but  they  are  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the 
8  of  trade  and  tne  necessity  of  the  case.  Thus,  where  one  left  in  Britain  a 
of  attorney,  containing  extensiTO  powers  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  **  all  and 
lar  such  further  and  other  acts,  deeds,  matters,  and  things,  as  should  be  re- 
e,  expedient,  and  advisable  to  be  done,"  witn  special  power  to  **  indorse, 
iate,  and  discount,  or  acquit  and  discharge  the  biUs  of  exchange,  promissory 
or  other  negotiable  securities,  which  were  or  should  be  payable  to  him,  and 
1  need  and  require  his  indorsement,"  it  was  held  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
tiling  of  money  by  acceptances  ;  nor  in  the  same  case  was  another  power  by 
I  the  grantor  authorizea  his  agent,  ^  for  him  and  on  his  behalf,  to  pay  and 
t  such  bills  of  exchange  as  should  be  drawn  or  charged  on  him  by  his  agents 
respondents  as  occasion  should  require/'  of  avail  as  to  the  acceptance  of  a  bill 
1  had  not  been  drawn  by  one  who  was  his  agent  to  that  ctfect  ( Attwood  v,  Mun- 
,  7  B.  &  C.  278).  But  on  the  other  hand,  where  an  agent  v^as  employed  to  proceed 
ind  ooinplete  extensive  mining  operations  abroad,  implying  a  large  and  not 
pre-defined  outlay  of  capital,  he  was  found  entitled  to  raise  money  by  drafts 
Daving  exhausted  a  letter  of  credit  ( Duncarry  v.  Gill.  1  M.  &  M.  450).  The 
*n  authority  as  respects  third  parties  is  measured  by  the  duties  he  has  to  per- 
as  interpreted  by  the  usages  of  trade.  For  example,  he  may  be  appointed 
Dsaet  a  certain  description  of  business,  and  be  particularly  instructed  not 
form  certain  acts  whicn  are  understooa  in  ordinary  practice  to  accompany 
ties.  In  such  a  case^  when  he  accounts  vnth  his  principal  he  is  responsible 
rict  adherence  to  his  mstructions  ;  but  the  public  are  entitled  to  rely  on  his 
ig  the  authority  generally  accompanying  his  situation  ;  and  those  who  are 
Aoially  aware  of  the  contrary,  will  be  safe  in  so  dealing  with  him.  Such  is 
•e  where  the  appointment  is  of  a  general  nature,  as  that  of  a  broker,  a  factor, 
tomer.  Persons  receiving  these  designations  are  entitled  to  do  all  things  con- 
t  with  the  duties  of  their  ^ces,  unless  they  are  restricted;  and  thepublic  are 
xl  to  view  them  as  unrestricted,  unless  the  contrary  be  known.  The  duty  of 
or  being  to  sell,  it  has  been  held  that  he  can  sell  on  credit  in  those  tnMies 
1 0Dch  is  the  usual  course  of  dealing ;  but  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
) ;  and  a  special  act  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94)  was  required  to  enable  such  a  person 
10.  [Facior.]  But  when  the  authority  is  special  to  do  a  particular  act^  or 
>  the  agent  is  doing  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  duties  oi  his  situation  m  a 
erdai  sense,  those  who  deal  vnth  him  must  examine  his  powers,  and  the 
pal  is  not  answerable  if  he  exceed  them.  The  distinction  has  been  tnus  stated 
ard  to  the  sale  of  a  horse : — **  If  a  person  keeping  livery  stables,  intrust  hig 
it  with  a  horse  to  sell,  and  direct  him  not  to  warrant,  and  the  servant  did 
^less  warrant  him,  still  the  master  will  be  liable  on  the  warranty,  because 
rrant  was  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  and  the  public 
t  be  supposed  cognizant  of  any  private  conversation  between  the  master  and 
rvant :  out  if  the  owner  of  a  horse  send  a  stranger  to  a  fair  mth  ea^ess  direc- 
noi  to  warrani  the  horse,  and  the  latter  act  contrary  to  the  orders,  the  pur- 
r  can  only  have  recourse  to  the  person  who  actually  sold  the  horse,  and  the 
'  is  not  liable  on  the  vnurrantv."  (Opinion  in  Venn  v.  Harrison.  Paley,  203.) 
m^t  Obligations. — The  first  duty  of  an  a^ent  is  to  follow  his  instructions,  and 
the  has  received  none,  this  duty  resolves  itself  into  an  adherence  to  the  proper 
ces  of  trade  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  is  employed.  £very  breach  of  nis 
ritjT  is  at  the  agent's  own  peril,  though  done  vtrith  the  intention  of  benefiting 
Ineipal.  If  it  be  unsuccessful^e  is  responsible  ;  if  it  be  successful,  the  advan- 
s  reaped  by  his  employer.  But  if  the  principal  take  the  benent  of  an  act 
pressing  his  instructions,  he  adopts  it,  and  exonerates  the  agent.  The  latter 
nd  to  exert  all  care  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  and  to  use  all 
I  consistent  with  honeety  for  benefiting  his  employer.  He  is  not,  however, 
to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  in  paying  that  mmute  attention  to  the  affairs 
employer  which  may  gain  for  him  petty  advantages  at  larger  sacrifices  of 
n.  The  usual  definition  of  what  is  expected  of  him  is,  that  he  shall  treat  his 
yer's  affairs  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  do  corresponding  justice  to  them 
ung  to  their  importance.    It  would  not,  however,  relieve  an  agent  firom  ths 
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tonseqwnem  of  neckcdnic  the  al&in  of  his  prineipttL  to  prore  that  he  had  beett 
equally  careless  of  his  own ;  the  diligenee  remiiied  of  him  ia  that  which  a  pniai 
lan  takes  in  his  own  afEain.   [Bailmett.]   If  an  agent  undertakes  a  tadcrpqnir- 
ini^  skill  an<i  experience,  he  is  responsihle  for  poeaesring  the  requisite  amoant  of 
these  qnahties.    An  agent  cannot  be  honnd  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  for  his  emplojcr, 
— thus,  where  an  agent  employed  to  sell  hy  auction,  was  |«iTatel^  ioMded 
not  to  sell  under  a  certain  sum,  and  in  breach  of  the  instruction,  but  m  obedieaw 
to  law,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  was  found  not  responsible  (BexwcU  *. 
Christie.   Cbtrp.  395>.    It  would  hare  been  otherwise  had  the  instmctkMi  been  ts 
wet  MP  it*  certain  price.    In  selling,  an  agent  should,  if  not  instructed,  obtain  the 
best  price  which  can  be  got.    Unless  he  hold  a  dei  credere  commission  (wkteh  see), 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  credit  of  the  purchaser.  If  he  knowsof  theinsohsaef 
of  the  purchaser,  he  becomes  liable  if  he  nerertheless  giro  credit ;  and  if  aa  a^ent, 
selling  to  a  person  notoriously  in  discredit,  gives  credit  on  the  part  of  his  prineud, 
but  takes  ready  money  in  his  own  personal  dealings,  the  presumptioa  against  bia 
will  be  very  strong.    In  purchasing,  if  the  agent  deTiate  in  price,  qnali^,  or  kini, 
from  his  instructions,  the  purchase  must  goto  his  own  acoonnt,  unless  his  enplofw 
adopt  it ;  and  it  is  said  tnat  if  the  principal  has  adTanoed  money  on  the  gOMi, 
he  ma?  dispose  of  them  as  if  he  were  agent  for  the  agent,  if  he  be  at  saeh  adistaiM 
that  tney  cannot  easily  and  safely  be  restored.    But  the  principal  must  make  kii 
election  spiwdily,  for  he  will  not  be  entitled  after  delay  to  return  the  goods  spea 
the  agent  s  hands.    An  agent  ought  not  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  when  he 
has  an  interest  adrerse  to  that  of  his  nrincipal ;  and  there  are  many  dronmstaaeei 
under  wfaich,  if  he  do  so,  he  will  be  liaole  to  maJce  good  the  real  or  presnuaediiqaij 
occasioned.    An  agent  employed  to  sell  cannot  be  nimself  the  puichaser,  nor  csa 
one  employed  to  purchase  be  the  seller.    An  agent  employed  to  purchase  caaait 
buy  goods  at  wholesale,  and  take  the  retail  profits,  though  he  show  that  bis  <■• 
ployer  ^ys  no  more  than  he  would  hare  done  had  he  employed  another  penea 
^  If,  beug  a  &ctor,  he  buy  up  goods  which  he  ought  to  fuimsn  as  fiustor,  and  9r 
stead  of  (marging  foctorage-daty,  or  accepting  a  stipulated  salary,  he  take  the  pt** 
fits,  and  deal  witn  his  constitoent  as  a  merchant,  this  is  a  fraud  m  which  aa  as* 
count  is  due"  {Opinion  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  East  India  Ck>mpany  v.  Hsiwbaii 
1  Ve9.  jun.  289).  An  agent  ought  to  give  early  notice  of  his  transactions,  waui 
ing  to  their  nature  and  importance  ;  what  is  a  due  fulfilment  of  this  duty  will  gea- 
erally  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  the  custom  of  wnt- 
chants.    The  a^^t  must  pay  over  monies  received  to  his  principal  without  imdoi 
delay.    It  is  said  that  if  an  agent  has  received  only  part  of  the  price,  he  cannoi  be 
pursued  for  the  money  until  the  transaction  is  closed,  unless  the  defalcation  be 
owing  to  his  own  fault,  as  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  several  actions  where  that 
is  but  one  cause  of  action  (Varden  v.  Parker,  §  3.  Esninastey  710) ;  but  the  doctrine 
must  be  modified  by  circumstances  connected  with  toe  probability  Of  the  porcfaaeer 
making  farther  payments.    If  the  agent  take  credit  for  the  price  in  account  with 
the  purchaser,  he  is  precluded  from  pleading  that  he  has  not  received  it.  The  ageii 
is  responsible  for  the  money  which  he  receives,  but  he  is  not  so  for  its  being  ab- 
solutely realized  to  his  constituent,  if  he  have  taken  the  proper  and  cnstoflBaiy 
method  of  making  it  over  to  him.    If  it  is  customary  in  the  profession  to  pnrdiaee 
the  bills  of  persons  apparently  in  good  credit,  or  to  lodge  the  money  in  a  bank, 
and  if,  on  either  of  these  plans  being  adopted,  the  maker  of  the  bill  or  the  banker 
fail,  the  agent  will  not  have  to  make  good  the  loss.    If  an  agent,  however,  pbee  tbe 
money  so  paid  him  in  a  bank,  without  any  mark  to  show  that  it  is  his  constitaoit'e 
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to  keep  clear  accounts  of  his' transactions  for  his  employers,  making  them  carefbUf 
distinct  from  his  own.  ^  Where  an  agent  had  for  many  years  n^lected  to  kect 
accounts^  and  had  withheld  part  of  his  principal's  money,  an  injunction  was  graotea 
to  restrain  the  transfer  of  tne  whole  of  certain  stock  discovered  to  have  Men  in- 
vested in  bis  own  name,  till  he  should  distinguish  on  oath  how  much  of  it  was  bongfci 
with  the  money  of  his  principal "  iPaley^  48).  But  where  a  considerable  time  bae 
elapsed,  the  natural  presumption  (if  there  be  nothing  to  contradict  it)  will  be,  tbat 
an  account  has  been  demanded  and  rendered.  Agents  must  hold  any  interest 
they  receive  on  the  money  of  their  principal  for  his  behoof,  unless  where  it  is  tbe 
practice  for  such  interest  to  form  part  or  the  agent's  remuneration.    Agents  an 

not  in  general  liable  for  interest  of  money  lying  dead  in  their  hands ;  but 

classes  of  agents  are  bound  to  invest  the  monies  paid  to  them. 
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7^  AgenCi  Biahit. — The  agent  is  in  the  ^noral  case  entitled  to  commission  or 
nmuaeration  for  nis  exertions.  This  is  either  ordinary  or  del  credere;  and  where 
none  is  atipohited,  the  nsage  of  trade  will  fix  the  amount.  It  is  said  that  **  if 
there  be  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  and  no  usage,  of  course  no  commission 
be  received"  {Lhyas  i*aley^  101).  Where  a  person  performed  serrices  for  a 
mhtee,  under  a  resolution  entered  into  by  them,  ^  that  any  service  to  be  ren- 
^mmjtd  bT  mm  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  such  remuneration  be  made 
as  ahonld  be  deemed  right,"  no  action  lay,  as  tne  resolution  was  held  to  import 
Ihat  the  eommittee  were  arbiters  in  the  matter.  By  12  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  16,  ^  2,  the 
imte  of  eommission  for  any  broker  or  solicitor  procuring  a  loan  is  limited  to 
im,  per  £100  \  and  by  17  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  the  commission  for  procuring  a  loan 
apOB  umnity  is  restricted  to  lOs.  per  £100.  Where  a  solicitor  lencLs  his  own  money, 
At  is  held  not  entitled  to  commission  ;  nor  has  an  agent  any  claim  for  commission 
en  ma  iUeeal  consideration.  In  other  words,  if,  in  stating  the  services  for  which 
he  demands  remuneration,  he  has  to  state  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act,  he 
will  not  be  remunerated,  though  his  principal  may  have  got  the  benefit  of  it. 
Huul  where  a  person  holding  an  office  in  the  customs,  employed  another  to 
sell  toe  office,  promising  him  a  per  centiu^e,  the  person  so  employed  was  not  allowed 
lo  teeover  the  reward  (Stackpole  v.  £an.  2  WiU.  133).  But  unless  the  illegality 
he  elear  on  the  face  of  the  transaction,  tne  employer  will  not  relieve  himself  by 
prorin^  that  illegal  acts  were  covenanted  to  be  performed  in  connexion  with  it. 
Commission  may  be  forfeited  as  damans  for  mismanagement.  Besides  their  com- 
■isnoiL,  agents  are  entitled  to  be  repaid  the  disbursements  proper  to  the  perform- 
■Me  of  the  duties  confided  to  them,  and  especially  those  necessary  for  the  preser- 
imtion  of  the  property  in  their  hands.  Agents  are  not  in  the  ^nenu  case  entitled  to 
fMore,  unless  justified  by  usage  or  special  direction  ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  anUiority 
«f  Mr  Jnstioe  Buller,  that  **  if  an  agent,  acting  for  the  best,  but  without  orders,  insure 
%  OKtgo  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  other  good  cause,  he  is  entitled 
to  ehiarge  the  principal  with  the  premium"  iPatepy  108).  What  payments  of 
agents  are  to  be  reimbursed  becomes  often  a  (question  of  great  nicety.  Where  the 
authority  is  doubtfiil,  the  advantage  to  the  pnncipal  must  be  clear ;  and  an  agent, 
however  good  his  intentions,  will  not  be  reimbursed  for  payments  to  which,  in 
adstakOy  ne  believes  his  employer  to  be  liable.  An  agent  is  not  entitled  to  take 
■pon  himself  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  his  principal,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit, 
vilees  he  have  guaranteed  it.  Nor  is  he  entitled  to  recover  the  expense  occa- 
Moned  bv  his  own  blunder  ;  and  action  is  decided  on  for  the  expense  attending 
aji  ill^i^«  transaction,  on  tne  principle  which  regulates  commission  in  a  similar 
ease,  xo  enable  them  to  make  good  their  demands,  factors  and  other  agents  hav- 
ing property  in  their  hands,  have  a  lien  thereon  for  their  commission  and  costs. 

(LlKN.J 

PrineijiaPi  ResponetbUity  to  Third  Parties.— In  enforcing  any  contract  entered 
into  by  his  agent,  the  principal  is  subject  to  any  objections  arising  from  the  coii- 
dnet  m  the  agent,  in  tne  same  manner  as  if  he  had  acted  similarly  for  himself. 
When  an  agent  deals  as  if  he  were  a  principal,  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  set  off 
the  price  ofa  purchase  against  a  debt  due  to  himself  by  the  agent.  Where  a  pur- 
chaser is  not  aware  of  the  merely  representative  character  of  the  agent,  he  is  safe 
fai  paying  to  him  as  a  principal.  Wliere  the  agent  holds  a  del  credere  commission, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  him.  though  he  have  received  notice  to  the  contrary  from 
the  employer ;  and  where  tne  agent  has  a  lien  on  a  balance^  the  price  amounting 
to  snch  balance  may  be  paid  him.  The  claims  of  the  principal  against  third  par- 
ties in  snch  cases  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  agency,  and  on  how  much 
mom  there  may  be  for  the  presumption  that  the  agent  is  acting  for  himself.  In 
this  respect  a  utctor,  who  has  gooos  in  his  possession,  and  may  ap^ar  to  be  the 
ahsolate  owner,  is  in  a  diffierent  situation  from  a  broker  who  is  not  intrusted  with 
possession.  The  principal  has  action  against  third  parties  who  have  wrongfully 
ssession  of  nis  property  through  the  agent  s  fraud  or  mistake  ;  it  would 


I  into  possession  I  .     «     ^  ^ 

nr  that  in  the  former  case  ho  is  entitled  to  recover  when  the  circumstances  are 
■neh  that,  if  the  mistake  had  been  committed  by  himself,  he  would  recover,  and 
in  the  latter  only  against  a  participator  in  the  fraud.  The  properly  authoriiea  acts 
of  the  agent,  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  are  in  tne  eye  of  the  law  the 
aets  of  the  former.  Delivery  to  the  agent  is  delivery  to  the  principal,  and  bars 
Stoppage  m  trantiiu  (which  see) ;  but  a  person  who  nas  charge  of  the  ^ods  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  &cilitating  their  conveyance  f^om  place  to  place,  is  not  an 
agient  to  tnis  effect  {See  Paley  on  Principal  and  Agent,  from  which  this  article  ts 
in  ffreai  measure  abridged),    [Broker.    Del  Criderb.    Factor.] 
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PRIVATEER.    [Letper  OP  Marqub.] 

PROMISSORY  InOTE,  is  &  written  engagement  bj  one  pvty  to  pay  nonej 
to  another  at  some  certain  time,  fixed  or  ascertainable.  Pkomissory  notei  bear  m 
close  an  analogy  to  bills,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  docnment  and  ita  phTikgn  and 
requisites,  that  the  law  regarding  both  is  generally  treated  nnder  one  bead.  In 
referring  for  information  to  the  article  Bill  of  Exchange,  it  will  be  neeeniy  to 
recollect  these  distinctions,— that  in  the  case  of  a  note  there  is  no  party  labadianly 
liable  as  drawer ;  that  the  document  is  a  simple  obligation  between  two  paztki,  m 
one  engaging  to  pay  the  other ;  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  pxelinunary  obligatioBS 
of  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  and  that  there  is aodii- 
countable  document  created  upon  the  credit  of  the  payee,  proTionaly  to  the  oUigi- 
tion  of  the  payer,  who,  iu  a  promissory  note,  ia  i^nenJlv  denominated  the  asur. 
The  document  does  not  admit  of  the  same  breadtn  of  application,  nor  conwxiwdy 
require  so  extensive  a  legal  machinery  for  giving  it  efficacy.  Tbne  it  no  ro«B 
for  the  distinction  between  foreign  and  inland  with  regard  to  promiMory  oois ; 
but  the  payee  in  a  promissory  note  may  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  drawer 
by  indorsement,  and  then  the  document  becomes,  like  a  bill,  an  inatoiuDeDt  fdiii^ 
has  value  on  the  credit  of  some  party  besides  the  original  debtor.  The  privilepi 
of  bills  were  conferred  on  promissory  notes  by  statute ; — in  England,  by  S  a  i  Ame, 
c.  9,  §  I ;  in  Scotland,  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  72,  §  36  ;  and  in  Ireland,  by  the  Inh 
statute,  8  Anne,  c.  U,  §  8.  Promissory  notes  made  abroad  may  be  necoCiated  m 
Great  Britain  if  duly  stamped  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  §  21).  [Bill  of  Excbami. 
Indorsement.    Protest,  &c.1 

PROOF  IN  BANKRUPTCY  is  the  technical  expression  appUed  in  ^^M 
to  the  sanction  of  a  claimed  dividend.  Creditors  may  prove  tneir  debts  at  te 
meetings  appointed  by  the  commissioners  after  adjudication,  and  at  other  Bcetiiii 
appointed  lor  the  purpose.  Creditors  may  make  affidavit  on  their  own  oath,  im 
corporations  on  that  of  their  agents.  By  the  late  act  (5  &  6  Vict,  c  122),afl»nli 
are  to  be  made  in  England  before  the  Court  of  Review,  or  either  Subdiviaioa  Cnrti 
or  a  Commissioner,  or  the  Master  or  a  R^istrar  or  Deputy  Registrar  of  dv 
Bankruptcy  Court,  or  a  Master  in  Chancery ;  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  befare  » 
magistrate ;  and  abroad,  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  attesting)  or  bttee  i 
British  minister  or  consul  (§  67).  Beiades  the  affidavit,  the  commiasioiMn  an 
empowered  **  to  require  such  fiirthor  proof,  and  to  examine  such  other  peiMH 
in  relation  thereto,  as  they  shall  think  fit "  (6  Geo.  lY.  §  46).  There  are  miBatf 
provisions  in  the  1  &  2  vVm.  IV.  c.  30,  for  the  judicial  settlement  (d  difpatdl 
claims. 


The  petitioniiifr  creditor  must  prove  like  the 
others  ;  his  dep^Mition  at  the  opening  not  entit- 
ling him  either  to  vote  or  draw  a  dividend. 
Wiiere  tlie  assignees,  or  two  or  more  creditors 
who  have  proved  to  the  extent  of  £20,  conceive 
a  debt  improperly  proved,  they  may  make  re- 
presentation to  the  commissioners,  who,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  creditor  and  witnesses, — or  of 
witnetises  alone,  if  the  creditor,  when  duly  sum- 
moned, do  not  appear, — may  expunge  tlie  proof 
(6  Geo.  IV.  §  60).  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
iiii.ssioncrsist>oth  legal  and  enuitablc,  and  "  they 
may  inquire  into  the  consideration  of  a  debt 
notwithstanding  a  verdict,  and  if  there  are 
equitable  grounds  on  which  the  verdict  is  im- 
peachable, they  may  reject  the  proof.  It  may 
a!»o  be  inferred,  from  an  observation  of  Lord 
KIdon ,  that  the  comniissioncn  may  inquire  into 
the  consideration  even  though  there  be  a  Judg- 
ment. So  it  has  been  determined  that  the  com- 
missioners ma^  inquire  into  the  consideration 
of  a  debt  notwithstanding  an  award."— {//<7»/rw, 
101). 

No  debt  can  be  proved  which  rests  on  an  ille- 
gal consideration  ;  and  a  claim  cut  off  by  limita- 
tion before  the  tlat  is  of  course  incapable  of  being 
proved.  An  unliquid  debt  cannot  be  proved ; 
as,  for  instimce.  a  claim  of  damage  not  judi- 
cially sanctioned.  A  debt  contracted  after  the 
liat  cannot  be  proved ;  and  a  special  clause  was 
nquisite  to  make  debts  contracted  bona  Jide 
af.er  the  Act  of  Bankruptcy,  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances,  proveable  <6  Geo.  IV.  §  47). 
bowe  debts  are  privileged,  and  the  creditor  ia 


entitled  to  prove  and  draw  the  fall  amMnt  ff 
there  be  sufficient  funds.  These  are,  the  «i^ 
of  servants  and  clerks,  for  the  period  of  » 
months  (§48),  compensation  to  appmtieflB  fcr 
apprentice  fees,  theu-  apprenticeship  being  fr- 
charged  by  the  bankruptcy  (f  49).  By  4  *  S 
Wm.  IV.  c.  40,  $  12,  where  an  offitw-botwr 
having  property  of  a  friendly  aockdy  in  kli  poi- 
session  becomes  bankrupt,  the  aasigneei  vt 
t>ound  to  deliver  over  such  property  withia  fcR? 
days  after  an  authorixed  demand. 

Among  the  ordumry  debts  which  ntaj  ^ 
proved,  there  are  to  be  specially  noticed  :— 

l#f,  Creditors  for  future  debu.  **  whethcrnfai 
any  bill,  l>ond,  note,  or  other  negotiable Kcoii? 
or  not.'*  who  must  deduct  hiteretft  at  5  per  eeot 
from  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  to  the  u- 
signed  period  of  payanent  (6  Geo.  IV.  {  51). 

2d,  Buretien.  A  surety  who  has  paid  is  ok 
titled  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  orieinal  dcUor, 
even  though  he  incurred  the  security  after  »s 
act  of  bankruptcy  was  committed,  if  lie  ««s  aot 
aware  of  the  act  (§  52). 

3d,  An  annuity  creditor  b  entitled  to  proTf 
to  the  value  of  the  annuity.  "  regard  beof 
had  to  the  original  price  given  for  the  said  «a* 
nuity.  deducting  therefrom  such  diminatMB  ii 
the  value  thereof  as  shall  have  been  caused  by  ths 
lapse  of  time  since  the  grant  thereof  to  the  dau 
of  the  commission'*  or  fiat  (§  54).  An  ansuitaat 
is  not  entitled  to  procure  a  collateral  surety  for 
the  payment  till  he  have  proved.    If  the  sorrtr 

Jiay  the  amount  proved,  he  b  diKhargcd  of 
urtber  liability ;  and  if  he  do  not  pajr  it  bctet 
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rlodical  payment  of  the  annuity  beoome 
iMeqaent  to  the  bankruptcy,  he  may  be 
r  arrean,  until  he  have  paid  the  amount 
,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  from  the 
notice  of  proof.  On  haTing  made  pay- 
1m  aurety  comes  in  the  annuitant's  place, 
imant  on  the  estate ;  and  if  the  annul- 
sdve  any  dividends,  he  must  credit  them 
nrety  ($&5). 

Contingent  creditors  may  have  their  debts 
bj  the  commissioners ;  and  if  the  con- 
event  do  not  intervene  so  as  to  enable 

0  prove  for  the  full  amount,  they  may 
brnch  value  (9  56). 

The  obligee  in  anv  bottomry  or  respon- 
bond,  is  admitted  to  claim,  and  after 
contingency  to  draw  a  dividend,  as  if  the 
contingency  had  happened  before  the 
nd  **  the  person  effecting  a  policy  may 
m  the  underwriters*  estate,  though  not 
ted  in  the  policv,  if  the  person  reaJly  in- 

1  be  abroad  ( $  53). 

rhe  holder  of  a  promissory  note  on  which 
I  b  not  reservea,  over-due  at  the  date  of 
^  is  entitled  to  prove  for  interest  to  the 
"^ttae  flat,  at  the  rate  allowed  by  the 
fe  Bench  hi  actions  on  such  bills  (9  57). 
!r  eases,  interest  is  not  allowed  unless  it 


not  proveable  under  the  commission.  8.  That 
in  tort  there  is  no  debt  whatever  with  which  the 
costs  can  be  incorporated  until  the  Judgment ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  banlcruptcy  occurafter 
verdict  and  before  judgment,  proof  cannot  be 
made  for  the  costs  "  (p.  13H). 

A  creditor  holding  a  security  over  the  bank- 
rupt's estate,  must  deduct  its  value  from  his 
debt  before  he  can  prove.  An  execution  served 
and  levied  by  seizure  of  the  bankrupt's  propertv, 
is  of  this  description.  A  person  who  nas  a  reu 
security  over  property  by  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lien,  cannot  be  compelled  to  part  with  It  till  his 
debt  (with  contingent  claims  of  interest,  6iC.)  is 
paid. 

In  9  50  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  there  are  provisions 
for  adjustment  in  cases  of  set-off,  or  compensa- 
tion of  debts  and  credits  between  the  bankrupt 
and  his  creditors. 

{Statutes  at  quoted.  HenUp's  Banlarupt  Law^ 
100-117.  SmWi't  MercantiU  L.&m&iT.)  CBamk- 

BUPTCY.] 

In  Iaci;M.irn,  the  law  as  to  the  proof  of  debts 
is  contained  in  the  act  6  ai  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  14,  f 
56  to  71,  and  corresponds  with  the  practice  in 
England,  except  that,  by  S  57,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  may  i»ue  an  extraordinary  commission  for 
proof  of  debts,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  Com- 
it  of  the  custom  of  trade,  and  be  thus  a  missioner  of  Bankruptcy  for  Ireland,  before 
ofpresumed  contract  between  the  parties,  whom  proofs  in  Ireland  proceed.  The  method 
OMts  of  litigations ;  as  to  which  Lord  of  litisating  proofs  differs  with  the  different  con- 
observes,— **  L  That  in  any  action,  structionofti)ecourt.[BANKRUPTCY,CouRTor.3 
r  upon  contract  or  in  tort,  if  a  verdict  be  \  In  Scotland,  the  proof  of  debtH  in  bankruptcy 
tained  till  after  bankruptcy,  the  cocts  Is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  act  2  &  3  Yict.  c  4L 
result  from  the  verdict  and  Judgment  are    CBsqukstration  .] 

OPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX.  The  first  income  tax  in  Britain  was 
sd  in  1798,  in  order  to  furnish  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  begun  in  1793. 
mpted  incomes  less  than  £60  a-year ;  those  from  Jt60  to  £65  were  assessed 

y{gth  part;  those  from  65  to  70  at  ^^^th;  and  the  rate  progressively  increased 
;he  income  reached  £200  or  upwards,  when  it  was  taxed  at  Vv^h,  or  10  per 
the  maximum ;  a  yariety  of  abatements  being  at  same  time  granted  on  ac- 
of  children  and  other  burdens.  The  commissioners  of  management,  chosen 
>  parliamentary  electors,  were  assisted,  or  rather  overlooked,  by  government 
rors.  But  the  regulations^  though  apparently  complex,  workecTwell ;  and 
thstanding  that  much  evasion  was  practised,  the  tax,  on  the  whole,  was  col- 

with  less  difficulty  and  greater  fairness  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
an  April  5, 1798,  and  ended  April  5, 180*2,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  ;  having 
eed  on  an  average  about  £5^500,000  annually. 

[803,  the  income  tax  was  revived  under  the  name  of  property  tax.  As  before, 
in  on  incomes  of  £60 ;  and  gradually  increased  until  the  income  reached 
when  it  was  taxed  at  5  per  cent.,  the  maximum.  This  rate  continued  from 
5, 1803,  to  April  5, 1805,  when  it  was  raised  to  6^  per  cent.  On  April  5, 
it  was  increased  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  incomes,  however  small,  arising  from 
T  capital ;  professional  incomes  under  £50  were  exempted ;  and  incomes  of 
escnption  exceeding  £50  and  under  £150,  when  they  became  subject  to  the 
sessment  of  10  per  cent.,  were  allowed  abatements  ranging  inversely  as  their 
tude.  This  tax  ceased  April  5,  1816.  The  following  is  the  return  of  the 
of  the  several  species  of  property  on  which  the  assessment  was  made,  and  tho 
and  net  amount  of  the  tax,  for  the  year  ended  April  5, 1815 : — 


les 

Lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  heritagei.. . 

Houses,  lands,  and  tenements 

Funded  and  stock  properties  (value  estimated) .. . 

Profits  and  gains  of  trade 

Salaries,  pensions,  &c 


Totals 


Annual  ValuejGroM  Assess- 
of  Property.         roent. 


£90.138,330 
38,306,144 

3U,(MN),()U0 
38,310,935 
11.744,567 


£178,589,966 


£5,923.486 
9,734,451 
2,885,605 
3,831.088 
l,174,45(i 


NetAsMss- 

ment. 


£5,923.189 
2.176.228 
2,885,505 
3.146.332 
1,167,678 


£16,548,986 


£15,298,932 


1842,  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require 
lation.  led  to  the  proposal  of  an  income  tax  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  its  im- 
m  at  the  rate  of  7a.  per  £1,  or  £2, 188. 4d.  per  cent.,  on  all  incomes  in  Britain 
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of  the  drawee,  and  is  unaccepted,  it  may  be  protested  for  non-payment  at  tlM 
place  where  it  was  drawn  payable,  without  requiring  to  be  a  second  time  nrewnted 
to  the  drawee.  "In  practice  in  this  country '*  says  Mr  Chitty,  *  the  DoMer  rf 
bilU  or  notes,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  himself  or  oy  his  agent,  fffesents  the  bsm 
for  payment  on  the  day  they  fall  doe,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  thi 
evening,  and  if  not  paid,  he  then  sends  all  his  foreign  bills  to  a  regalar  DOtarj- 
public,  who  sends  one  or  more  of  his  clerks  round  with  such  bills  in  the  eremng 
to  the  respective  drawees*  residences,  and  then  produces  the  bills,  and  again  raioiiei 
payment,  and  of  the  charges  for  notinj^ ;  and  if  not  paid,  he  reports  to  hii  priad- 
pal  the  terms  of  refusal  ;  and  the  principal  notary  afterwards,  at  bis  kisure,  «r 
as  soon  as  required,  draws  up  his  formal  protest "  iChit,  on  BUIm,  9th  Ed.  p.  458). 
In  a  former  edition,  Mr  Chitty  had  laid  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  thii 
the  demand  should  be  made  by  the  notary-public  in  person.  In  reference  to  thii 
opinion,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  the  seeretaiies  of  thi 
Society  of  London  Notaries  and  the  Association  of  Liverpool  Notaries,  in  winch 
it  was  urged  by  these  bodies  that  the  system  as  above  stated  was  fixed  by  a  kv 
course  of  practice.  The  Question  has  not  been  the  subject  of  judicial  deci8HW,iM 
it  may  bo  observed  that  tne  practice  is  in  opposition  to  that  <rf  other  oooBtriBi 
{Trait  ts  de  Fothier^  IL  14.9).    A  protest  must  bear  date  on  the  day  of  payment. 

'2d,  Inland  Bills. — In  these,  protest  is  solely  the  creature  of  statute.  By  9  &  10  Wa. 
IIL  c.  17,  and  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9,  §  4,  inland  bills  in  England  for  £5  iJid  upwardly 
expressing  themselves  to  be  *'  for  value  received,'*  and  dnwn  payable  a  certam  wm- 
her  of  ds,ys,  wccks^or  months  after  date,  may  be  protested  for  non-acceptance ;  wi 
if  accepted  in  writing,  may  be  protested  for  non-payment  on  the  day  after  the  last  4^ 
of  grace.  The  protest,  it  is  enacted,  must  be  sent,  or  notice  given  of  it,  to  the  piitf 
from  whom  the  bill  is  received,*'  who  is,  upon  producing  such  protest,  to  repajni 
said  bill  or  bills,  together  vnth  all  interest  and  charges,  fh>m  the  day  such  bill  tf 
bills  were  protested  "  (9  &  10  Wm.  IIL  c.  17,  §  2).  The  object  of  these  caid- 
mcuts  was  to  ^ive  prompt  recourse  for  interest  and  charges.  But  "  the  act  «^ 
frivcs  an  additional  remedy,  and  does  not  take  away  the  common-law  one,  lai 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  protest, — ^it  being,  in  all  cases  of  inland  bills,  td- 
ficient  to  give  notice  of  non-payment,  and  the  holder  is  entitled  to  claim  iototit 
from  the  drawer,  although  there  is  no  protest.  In  practice,  a  protest  of  an  inhi' 
bill  is  seldom  made,  but  it  is  only  noted  for  non-payment,  and  which  noima  k  of 
no  utility.  .  .  And  a  protest  made  in  this  country  cannot  be  proven  by  tb 
mere  production  of  it,  as  when  made  and  used  abroad  ;  but  the  notary  hiiedf 
must  be  called  to  prove  the  making  it "  (Chitty,  465-466).  It  is  held  in  mta|R* 
tation  of  §  6  of  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  10,  that  protest  is  not  required  in  bills  under  £^ 
to  secure  the  remedy  of  the  statute. 

Bavley,  '2o8--2(>7.    Chitty,  33-J-343,  445-446. 

In  Ireland,  by  the  statute  consolidating  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  24),  it  is  lawful  for  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  for  £5  or  upwards,  to  protest  i> 
in  the  usual  manner  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  **  which  proieit,  w 
made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sent,  or  otherwise  due  notice  of  such  di^ononr  shall  be 
given,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  holding  or  protesting  such  bill  or  note,  to  tb 
party  from  whom  such  bill  or  note  was  received,  and  whom  it  is  sou^t  to  aik* 
chargeable  therewith,  and  such  party  shall  thereupon  pay  the  saidhiU  or  nol^ 
together  vrith  all  int^^rest  and  charges  from  the  day  when  such  bill  or  note  "nt 
protested  •  •  •  ;  and  in  case  such  protest  shall  be  made  and  sent,  or  soch  ^ 
notice  of  the  dishonour  of  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  given  as  libresaid,  to  uy 
person  liable  to  the  payment  thereof  bv  reason  of  such  dishonour,  the  penoa  » 
receiving  such  protest  or  notice,  and  failing  or  neglectinc  to  pay  the  amooBl  ^ 
such  bill  or  note  so  protested  or  dishonoureo,  together  with  the  costs  of  soch  f^ 
test,  shall  be  liable  to  all  costs,  damages,  and  interest,  which  may  and  shall  aecm 
tliereby  "  (§  4).  The  application  of  this  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  Unili' 
to  bills  for  value,  or  payable  within  a  fixed  period  after  date  ;  and  the  period  of 
sending  the  protest  is  not  fixed  to  within  fourteen  days.  On  the  narrative  thit  il 
is  the  practice  for  bankers  and  others  to  attend  till  the  hour  of  six  in  the  aft(^ 
noon,  for  thu  purpose  of  receiving  payment  of  bills  presented  at  an  earlier  hosft 
and  which  have  not  been  paid,  after  which  hour  they  have  been  sent  to  a  notsiy* 
public  to  be  again  presented  and  protested  if  not  paid  ;  "  and  whereas  dottte 
have  existed,  whether  the  acceptors  of  bills  of  excliange,  &c.  have  not,  by  hiw,tfll 
the  last  instant  of  the  day  on  which  the  same  respectively  may  become  doe  to  pay 
the  same  ;  and  by  reason  of  such  doubts,  notaries-public  in  Ireland  have  wtB 
required,  at  late  and  unseasonablo  hours  of  the  night,  to  receive  payment,  &c.ri< 
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■■winiCDl  shall  be  made  when  saeh  In- 
s  payable  out  of  income  already  brouKbt 
mrge ;  the  party  aaaeaeed  on  such  income 
Ing  in  this  case  the  dutv  from  the  interest 
lie  pays  it  to  the  creditor,  and  who  is 
to  allow  such  deduction  ( }  102). 
protits  of  British  trades,  6cc.  are  to  be 
oT  where  they  are  situate  ( 6 1()6);  but  profits 
in  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies  are  to 
aiMd  by  the  commissioner  for  London, 
,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  at  or  nearest  to 
the  property  or  ronittances  have  been 
106). 

sments  and  retmms  may  be  delivered. 
Dp,  if  superscribed  with  the  name  and 
«•  of  the  party,  to  the  assessor  of  the  pa- 
rat  the  commissioners'  offices,  where  they 
ave  given  notice  that  such  office  is  open 
flune  (§§  49, 110). 

MM  may  compound  for  the  duty  payable 
this  schedule  for  3  years  at  an  increase  of 
•nt.  on  the  first  assessment  ($$143,  145). 
:luuit8,  though  not  allowed  to  deduct  loss 
lected  with  trade,  may  yet  set  off  the 
one  business  against  the  profits  of  another 
;  hence,  if  a  person  is  a  partner  in  two 
one  profitable  the  other  not,  he  should 
lo  be  assMsed  separately  from  the  other 
rs  (i  100). 

;.— each  set-ofTs  are  confined  to  occupa- 
lUing  under  the  same  schedule. 
tax  will  be  levied  by  the  collector  in  the 
ry  way,  unless  parties  desire  to  pay  it  an- 
ic«(y,  before  the  usual  period ;  in  which 
eeiiificate  of  the  assessment,  marked  with 
Iwr  or  letter,  will  be  given  to  the  party, 
counterpart,  without  his  name,  sent  to 
elver. 

lid  in  advance,  4  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
itaUowed(SSl37,  140). 
ons  Directing  may  appeal  to  the  Special 


General  Purposes ;  or  they  may  have  the  matter 
of  their  assessment  altogether  taken  before  the 
Special  Commissioners,  making  such  request  to 
tne  parish  assessor :  this,  however,  is  incompe- 
tent  on  the  claim  of  exemption  founded  on  not 
having  £120  a;\-ear  (§{  130,  131). 

ScHBDULR  E  imposes  7d.  per  £1  upon  all 
salaries,  pensions,  fees,  &c  derived  from  every 
public  office  or  employment  (§§1,  146). 

Rules  for  Assessment. — Perquisites  and  feet 
to  be  taken  on  the  average  of  three  years,  or  on 
the  preceding  year  only  (^  146). 

EJcempUotu  allowedas  m  preceding  schedules ; 
but  no  abatement  allowed  for  loss  in  any  busi- 
ness in  which  the  official  person  may  be  engaged. 

LVCOMBS  DNDKR  £160. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  act  is  not  to  charge 
the  duty  on  such  incomes,  yet  it  imposes  the 
duty  in  the  first  instance  on  all  derived  from 
rents  or  land,  or  from  annuities  and  interest  (ex- 
cept government  half-yearly  dividends  under 
508.),  payable  through  other  parties;  but  any 
person,  on  proving  to  the  Commissioners  for 
General  Purposes  that  his  aggregate  income  is 
under  £150.  will  be  exempted  from  the  duties, 
and  be  repaid  the  amount  of  all  deductions  or 
payments  made  on  account  thereof. 
Manaosment. 

**  Commissioners  for  General  Purposes,** 
dected  commonly  by  the  Land-tax  Commission- 
ers from  their  own  number,  are  to  execute  all 
matters  with  respect  to  all  the  schedules,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  performed  bv  **  Addi- 
tional Commissioners  **  (cnosen  by  lot  from  them- 
selves), who  are  to  consider  the  statements  of 
gains  and  profits ;  and  by  "  Special  Commis- 
sioners "  appointed  by  the  Treasury  for  acting 
in  certain  cases  under  schedule  D,  and  in  other 
matters.  The  duties  are  to  be  raised  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  assessed 
taxes. 


iaaloners  instead  of  the  Commissioners  for 
OTECTION,  PERSONAL.  [Personal  Protection.] 
OTEST,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  is  a  notarial 
ment,  bearing  that  a  bill  or  note,  haying  been  formally  presented  to  the  drawee 
ker  by  a  not<^-public,  was  dishononred  (by  non-payment  or  non-acceptance, 
I  case  may  be),  and  that  the  holder  protests  for  recourse  (including  exchange 
9-exchange  in  foreign  bills)  against  the  drawers  and  indorsers.  The  laws  of 
Tee  kingdoms  differ  so  considerably  on  this  subject,  that  it  may  be  conve- 
to  Tiew  them  separately. 

ENGLAND,  contrary  to  tne  usual  practice  of  the  rest  of  Eurone,  a  protest  is 
ecessar^  for  enforcing  recourse  on  a  bill  at  common  law.  To  enforce  pay- 
of  foreign  bills,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  conform  with  the  rules  of 
tuntries  where  they  were  dnkwn,  and  the  necessity  of  protesting  all  foreign 
both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment,  came  into  observance. 
Foreign  Bilh. — According  to  established  practice^  the  protest  should  be  made 
lotary-public  ;  but  if  none  can  be  procured,  it  is  saia  that  the  protest  may 
kde  by  an  inhabitant,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  {Baytey^  259).  If  the 
1  who  has  drawn  the  bill  abroad  come  to  England,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
it  a  protest  to  him  unless  he  apply  for  it.  The  rules  regulating  the 
rity  01  protest  are  the  same  as  those  which  appW  to  notice  [Notice];  and 
is  not  strictly  necessary  (though  it  will  seldom  »il  to  be  prudent)  where 
are  no  effects.    When  acceptance  is  refused  to  a  bill  coming  within  the  defi- 

of  those  for  which  a  protest  is  necessary,  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
try,  who  should  again  present  it,  and,  on  a  second  refusal,  he  may  note  the 
>r  mark  on  it  his  initials,  the  year  and  day  of  the  month,  and  any  reason 
I  may  be  assigned  for  non-acceptance,  together  with  his  charge.  The  noting 
I  itself  no  effect,  except  as  the  first  step  in  the  protest,  which,  as  an  instru- 

the  notary  neea  not  oraw  out  on  the  spot,  but  may  prepare  at  his  leisure. 
ilar  practice  is  adopted  on  refusal  to  pay.  The  notary's  presentment  will  be 
I  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  or  accepted  payable,  and  if  at  a  banker's. 
%  the  usual  hours  of  business.  By  2  &  3  Wm.  I  v.  c.  98,  when  the  bill 
kwn  payable  at  any  place  other  than  what  it  mentions  as  the  reeidenoe 
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I'll.s  or  uvU'<.  wlu'tlirr  toriM};n  or  inland,  himself  or  by  his  aernt,  pre<<ent8  the  sum 
tVir  {•aym*'>:)t  uii  the  Jay  tUoy  tall  due,  betwc4?u  nine  in  the  moming  and  fireb  the 
fY>-:!i:u',  .iiiil  if  not  paid,  he  then  sends  all  his  farriftn  billi)  to  a  regular  notarr- 
])ul.>!>>-,  w:io  <ii>nil-  oiio  or  mon^  of  his  clerk-t  round  with  such  bills  in  theereuiii; 
to  ih>'  r«^-p<^i-tivr>  dravivf  .■«*  n>>idonce!).  and  then  produces  the  bill?,  and  af^ainreqnim 
l>avmo:it«  aiul  of  thi?  charuos  tWr  nutin^;  :  and  if  not  paid,  he  reports  to  his  pnoci- 
;ial  thi^  itTins  i>f  refusal  ;  and  the  principal  notar}*  afterward*,  at  his  leisure,  or 
a-  .-ooM  a-i  roiimrpd,  draws  up  his  formal  protest "  iCfiii.  on  Bit/*,  9th  Ed.  p.  «U8). 
In  a  tVirmrr  i»lition,  Mr  Chitty  had  laid  it  down  a?  the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  that 
th-  ili-mand  .-hiiuUl  be  made  by  the  notary-public  in  person.  In  reference  to  this 
upi!:i.in,  a  c<im-r^]Mindcnce  eusurd  between  him  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
.S.i«*ii'ty  of  J.oii.lon  Notaries  and  the  Association  of  Liverpool  Notaric*,  in  whirh 


it  was  uri^'.'d  ^y  the^e  IWies  that  the  system  as  above  stated  was  fixed  by  a  long 
coiir^v*  of  ]>r:irt'ii'e.  Theoue«tiou  has  nut  been  the  subject  of  judicial  deci&ioiutBd 
it  n:ay  bo  observed  that  tne  ]>ractice  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  ot)ier  countrin 


/V'ji't*  ./♦•  /*n//<iiT,  II.  U!»).    A  protest  must  bear  date  on  the  day  of  payment. 

■J-y.  /n'tiwi  J{i'i'*.—hi  those,  protest  is  jiulelv  the  creature  of  statute.  By  9  k  lOWm. 
I II.  0.  17.  and  .'{  K  4  .\nne,  c.  i\  $  4,  inlau<f  bills  in  England  fur  X'5  and  upwards, 
rxjip-'-itii:  ihem>t'lvc5  to  be  **  for  value  received,"  and  drawn  payable  a  certain  nnm- 
b.  ruf  d:.y«s.  wti  k-.or  munths  after  date,  may  be  protested  for  non-acceptance ;  vA 
if  :i«^^>'pi>.-il  in  writing;,  may  be  protested  for  non-payment  on  the  day  after  the  la»i  dtr 
of  L'rai'e.  The  ]in>test.it  is  enacted,  must  be  sent,  or  notice  pven  of  it,  to  the  partj 
from  wlii>m  the  bill  i>  nv'eived,'*  who  is,  upon  producing  such  protest,  to  rrpav  ti* 
.>aiil  l>ill  or  billj?.  to:,;ethcr  with  all  iutorest  and  char>;e.«,  from  the  dav  snch  bill  or 
bills  wen>  protected  "  (U  &  10  \Vm.  HI.  c.  17,  §  *J;.  The  object  ot'thc.*e  enKt- 
nioiit?  was  to  ^ive  prompt  recourse  for  interest  and  charges.  But  "  the  act  oulr 
pvos  an  adihtMual  remedy,  and  does  not  take  away  the  common-law  one,  and 
tin  refi>r»»  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect, — it  beins,  in  all  cases  of  inland  bilL*,  *nf- 
fii-ient  to  cive  notice  of  non-itaymont,  and  the  nolder  is  entitled  to  claim  inttfrr4 
from  the  drawer,  althou^rh  there  is  no  protest.  In  practice,  a  protest  of  an  inhod 
bill  is  <«-Mom  made,  but  it  is  only  notrti  for  non-payment,  and  which  noting  is  of 
no  uiiliiy.  .  .  And  a  protest' made  in  this  country  cannot  be  proven  by  tbf 
mere  pr«^lut*ti>tn  of  it.  as  %vlii-n  maile  and  used  abroad  :  but  the  notary  him?v!f 
niu>t  be  eall'-il  to  prove  the  makin::  it  **  (Chitty,  4<io-4Grt.).  It  is  held  in  mter]»re« 
t.itii»n  i>f  >5  'J  of  ;t  Al  4  .\ii!ie.  o.  10,  that  i»rotest  iii  not  required  in  bills  UQJor  i'J", 
to  >f\-nre  tli'-  r»'niedv  nf  iho  >t.itnte. 

/{ / V  fv.  J.VJ-J'w.  " ( V////y,  :^;tJ-;{43,  44.V4 40'. 

In  iKiLKNTi,  liY  the  statute  etmsoliilaiiu/j  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  (9  Geo.  IV. 
e.  •J4\  it  i"'  lawful  fur  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  for  i'.i  or  upwards,  to  protest  1; 
i:i  the  usual  manner  fi»r  non-aceeptanee  or  non-payment ;  **  which  pnitcs-t,  .-i 
iiKfl-  a-*  afufi-ai'I.  shall  be  M'lit.  or  otherwise  due  notice  of  such  dishonour  shall  be 
,i:iven,  by  or  on  behalf  of  tlie  party  holding;  or  protestine  such  bill  or  note,  to  the 
I  ar.y  from  whom  surli  hill  or  note  was  received,  and  whom  it  is  soufdit  to  mile 
eh;tr»»Mbi«^  tlien-wiih,  and  Mieh  party  shall  then*'.ip<m  pay  the  said  bill  ortu>!o, 
tuiir'h.T  with  all  int'-rest  and  charges  from  the  day  when  such  bill  or  note  wm 
]»r":e-ted  .  .  .  ;  and  in  easo  .■^uch  iirotest  shall  be  made  and  sent,  or  such  d»e 
notiee  of  the  di-liouour  of  sueh  bill  or  note  shall  be  ^ven  as  aforesaid,  to  a3y 
|er-on  liable  to  the  payment  thereof  by  reason  of  such  di.shonour,  the  person  n^ 
reei'iviiio;  sueli  protest  or  iiutiee,  and  faiUni;  or  ne^lcctinic  to  pay  the  amount  of 
s-.ieh  bill  or  not*'  so  protested  or  dishonouretl,  toother  with  the  costs  of  fcuch  pro- 
ti>t.  >h.ill  be  liable  to  all co-ts,  damages, and  interest,  which  may  and  shall  accrue 
then-liy  *'  (§  4).    The  applieaiion  of  this  statute,  it  will  be  obser'veii,  is  not  limited 
to  Mil-  for  value,  or  pajaMe  within  a  fixed  period  after  date  ;  and  the  peri-id  of 
se-.idint;  the  prote-t  is  not  fixed  to  within  fourteen  days.    On  the  narrative  that  it 
is  the  practice  f.tr  bankers  and  others  to  attend  till  tho  hour  of  mx  in  the  after- 
n«Mni,  I'ur  the  pur]M»e  of  roceivin-;  payment  of  bills  presented  at  an  earlier  hoar, 
and  wliieh  have  nut  been  paid,  after  which  hour  they  have  been  s-ent  to  a  nvtin- 
»uhlie  to  l>e  a:;ain  pn'M.nted  and  proteMcd  if  not  ]>aid  :  *•  and  whereas  doubt* 
lave  exi-t»'d,  wln-ilhT  the  aeeeptor"  of  lulls  of  exchaiii^e,  Alc.  have  not,  by  law,  li'l 
the  la>t  instant  «)f  the  day  on  which  the  ."ame  respectivelv  may  become  due  to  \ar 
the  same  ;  and  by  reason  of  sueh  doubts,  notaries-public  in  Ireland  have  bhn 
re(]uired,at  late  and  unseasonable  hours  of  tho  ni;;ht,to  receive  payment,  &c.;"  it 
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if  enaeted,— that  when  a  notary  presents  a  bill,  and  it  is  not  paid  by  9  o'clock  p.m., 
h  flhall  be  dibhononred,  and  may  be  protested  (§  12).  Notaries  are  to  register 
bflli  deliTered  to  them  for  presentment.  All  notarial  charges  (which  are  fixed 
If  the  aot)  fUl  on  the  party  liable  to  pay  the  bill ;  and  he  is  liable  for  the  ex- 
Mue  of  notarial  presentment,  thoagh  the  bill  be  honoured  on  such  presentment. 
■  h  lis?«  not  been  so  on  the  presentment  of  the  party.  The  notary  may  demand 
fti  flliMgM  from  the  person  liable^  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  may  refuse  to  receive 
•oeeptanee,  or  paymeut  of  the  pnncipal  sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hold  the 
kin  diahononTed  (§  13). 

la  SooruLifD,  protest  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment  is,  both  in  the  case  of 
Uuid  and  foreign  bills,  an  essential  part  of  due  negotiation,  and  necessary  to 
temd  reooorae  against  drawers  and  indorsers.  Besides  being  essential  to  a  claim 
if  reeouxBey  it  is  necessary  for  recovery  even  against  the  original  party  bound 
M  maker  or  acceptor,  where  recourse  is  sought  through  the  peculiar  facilities  for 
wtfbroiagwyment  or  bills  of  exchange  in  Scotland,  by  summary  diligence.  [Dili- 
OVCB.]  The  protest  is  taken  b^  a  notary-public,  in  presence  or  two  witnesses.  It 
MBDOl  be  Bopplied  by  any  descnption  of  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
tiyil  reeonrse  was  to  be  claimed  against  him,  or  even  by  a  reference  to  his  own  oatn 
to  that  efibct.  It  appears  to  be  held  as  law  in  Scotland,  that  the  presentment  for 
vmtoaft  moat  be  by  the  notary  himself,  and  not  by  his  clerk.  In  practice,  the  bill 
m  Boled  on  the  oay  of  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  the  day  of  payment  (being 
Ihe  last  day  of  grace,  wnore  days  of  grace  are  allowed),  ana  the  instrument  <^ 
Ib  drawn  up  afterwards.  To  render  summary  diligence  competent,  the 
mnst  be  recorded  within  six  months— if  for  non-acceptance,  from  the  date 

the  bill — if  for  non-payment,  from  the  time  for  payment.  (Thornton  on  BiUs, 
448-456.) 

PRUNES,  OB  Dried  Plums,  are  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  particularly 
9!oiin ;  they  are  oblong  and  rather  sweet.  The  betit  are  the  Pruneatue  ie 
Si  •fuiten,  Prunelloes,  a  kind  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brought  from  Provence, 
hftve  •  sweet,  gratefhl  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant  acidity.  The  importations 
an  rabject  to  considerable  flnotuations. 

PRUSSIA,  a  powerful  European  kingdom,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of 
Oinnny  ana  the  N.  portion  of  what  was  formerly  Poland,  extends  from  49*"  8^ 
to  55''  5<r  N.  lat.,  and  from  6«  to  2*2**  50'  E.  long.  Provinces— 1.  Prussia  Proper  ; 
9L  Pomerania ;  3.  Posen ;  4.  Silesia ;  5.  Brandenburg ;  6.  Prussian  Saxony  ;  7. 
Westphalia ;  and  8.  Rhine.  Area,  106,500  so.  miles.  Population  in  1840. 14,907,091. 
Clanital,  Berlin,  an  inland  city  ;  po^.  265,.^94.  Government,  an  hereditary  mon- 
tmtjf  with  a  council  of  state,  ana,  since  1823,  provincial  assemblies,  to  whom  laws 
are  sabmitted  for  deliberation ;  but  the  royal  prerogative  is  more  substantially 
modified  by  the  power  resulting  from  the  intelligence  and  military  organization  of 
the  people. 

TIm  liz  provinces  tint  roentloned,  bounded  N.  E.  and  S.  bv  Mecklenburg,  the  Baltic,  Russia, 
Fdaiid,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  are  separated  on  the  W.  by  Hanover,  Hesse-CaMel,  and  other 
■■■II  Owman  states,  from  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Rhine,  which  again  are  bounded  on 
tte  W.  and  S.  by  the  Netherlanos,  Belgium  and  France,  and  Bavaria.  To  these  provinces,  spread 
'■o  wMeasurfkce.  no  general  descnption  will  apply  ;  but  they  mostly  present  a  level  aspect,— 
idi  io,  that  many  marshes  and  lakes  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The 
tain-tracts  of  the  Harts  in  Saxony,  and  the  Riesengeberge  in  Silesia,  are  chiefly  on  the 
The  rivers  traversing  the  country,  as  the  Rhine,  weser,  Elbe,  Odor,  and  Vistula,  flow 
r,  with  a  slow  current,  from  south  to  north.  In  the  western  provinces  the  climate  is  warmer 
mni  that  of  Enaluid ;  in  the  eastern  it  is  cold,  and  also  very  moist  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Ob  tte  whole,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  poor.    The  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  are  Bilesia, 


ftusala,  and  Saxony,  particularly  the  plain  of  Bfagdebuig. 
Agrkoltnre,  though  in  a  backward  state,  is  improving.  The  nual  products  resemble  those  of 
rttain  s  differing  chiefly  in  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  rye,  whicti,  with  potatoes,  forms  the 
*  pid  f»od  of  the  lower  classes.  Flax  and  hemp  are  largidy  raised ;  also  chicory  and  beet, 
last  yields  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  sugar  consumed.  Tobacco,  hops,  and  madder,  are 
^tmnm  cultivated ;  and  in  the  Rhenish  districts  wine  is  noade.  In  1837,  the  number  of  horses  in 
lAe  Uogdom  was  1.478,901:  cattle,  4,838,688;  sheep,  16,011,458;  goaU,  387,585;  and  hogs, 
IjmjtOL  Of  the  sheep,  3,617.469  were  pure  merinos,  and  7.165,088  half-bred :  these  fine  kinds 
an  prfaielpally  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  and  their  wool  forms  the  great  staple 
efmikiBMom.  The  small  occupiers  of  land  are  usually  proprietors;  the  Urger  owners  genersJly 
erillvate  nieir  ertates  through  stewards, — there  being  few  fiunns  except  on  the  crown  domains. 

The  Unadom,  being  generally  level,  is  not  rich  in  minerals;  but  in  the  Hartx,  Rieeengebirge, 
■■d  ellMr  oistrlets,  iron,  copper,  xinc,  lead,  and  coal,  are  plentiful ;  and  amber  is  found  on  the 

PiraMlaia  mainly  an  agricuKunU  country,  though  the  Rhine,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  some  other  parts, 
■n  BOW  dMinguished  ror  several  branches  of  manuikctures.  The  latter  are  chiefly  in  the  Rhine 
piovlDOt,  on  the  Wupper,  in  and  around  RlberfleldandSoUngen,  which  abounds  in  coal  and  water- 
p9Wtr,  md  wbcre  eottons,  tiiks,  and  Uncus  are  largely  producad.    Linens  an  also  mada  for  ex- 
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MttmtioB  in  vuA  aroood  Hirdiberf  in  Sikria,  in  Wertphafia,  and  in  Emdand  la  Docil 
Superkv  br(»dek>tb  is  made  at  Upoi,  Malmedj,  Bertin,  and  Aiz-la-ChaMlk ;  and  both  BaeH 
and  vckcilen*  for  domertic  use  are  votcd  in  almost  trvrj  cottage.  Hardware  and  eatlec^  an 
larcelT  made  ax  HagcB.  IserMm.  SoliDfen,  Olpe,  and  Eaaen ;  and  Bertin  ia  edcbraied  for  itt  out- 
irv«  utideft.  Bmt  b  extcnaTehr  breved  in  all  part* ;  and  the  oounmptioD  of  fpirit*  is  fwHrnMni 
at  Besrtr  4S.<i[ii»jW  Imn.  gailou  a-jraar !    Berltn  and  Ualie  are  the  chW  aeaU  of  the  book-tadeL 

T^e  iBUnial  trade  of  Pnisria  b  facilitatwj  by  numerous  nrers,  almost  eYexr  vhcre  aavipMib 
a»i  to  coBTCCted  bj  canals,  that  gw>ds  majr  be  tranmitted  even  between  Haniboiv  and  Dutiic. 
F.xwU<ct  rarriaee-Voa<f*  mbo  abound,  with  mail-coafebes  on  the  principal  lines ;  and  railwajs  hsit 
bMB  formed  fram  Bertin  to  Potsdam  and  to  Stettin,  between  Cologne  and  Aiz-la-OiapsUc,  mi 
in  other  ptacn. 

Tl>eeit<rnalooMmcreeof  thekiniedomisKkewiBeconridetable,  andfapJdjyJBiiraahig;  tiwaiii, 
«-<»  the  ftrtsbHshment  of  the  Customs  Union,  its  amount  cannot  be  aaocrtsined.  It  siteadi  H 
aicKiA  aC  paru  of  EnroM.  and  to  America ;  but  the  diief  tnteroourss  is  with  the  otlMr  Goan 
scaiM.  Britain.  Rmaia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  British  trade  (cxeqC  tti 
stepeant  of  praia  and  tosber  from  the  Baltic  ports)  is  mosUj  carried  on  at  second  hand  tm|k 
Bamburc.  Bremen,  and  tlie  Nethcriands  ports,  espeeiaUy  Rotterdam.  The  iaporti  eatees 
iQcar.  c\^at«.  cocsoB  wool.  twi«  and  stuffy  and  Rngiish  manofsctures  of  Tarioos  ajadi;  ijmi 
mihtSMace*,  j^ioes,  wines,  mlt  (a  goTcmment  monopoly),  and  ooals.  The  exports  eooaiit  prisd* 
pftlly  of  raw  produce,  mo«dy  eon.  wool,  timber,  sine,  flax,  hams  and  salted  proTiaioiB,aadln> 
tk«*;  tb*  manuiariared  exports  are  chiefly  Unena,  woollens,  hardware,  jeweUeffT,watdMS,««oia 
c^viuk  PruMsa  blue,  wras,  and  beer.    [Pacaso-OanMAx  CraroMa  Ukiox.j 

Tunber  is  now  bccommc  scarce  in  Pnisna ;  and  that  shipped  is  mostly  brought  to  Daatiie  mi 
Mftati  frcea  Rnsnaa  Poland ;  from  wlience  likewise  the  ooen  exported  is  |irinripslly  deriiii 
The  ihipoHnt*  «f  wra  are  tctt  considerahle,  eq>ecially  to  Britain,  HoOand,  and  Norway,  is  jwi 
of  warritT.  la  lOft.  ICV,  and  IMi*,  when  the  crops  were  dcOdeBt  in  England,  the  totsl  dM^ 
nitats  i>f  arnia  frum  Ptuvia  amounted  to  i5.10S,738  schelTeb.  or  about  4,744,610  laip.  «aait«i» 
prtnctpaliy  w^«ai,  but  inchiding  considefable  quantities  of  rjre,  barl^.  oats,  besas  and  pUM; 
vt  which  XH»,SSl  quartets  were  sent  to  Britahi  {Par.  Paper,  1842,  Xa  7.  p^  61).  Tbt  cftitf 
CN'^rn  |orts  ane  I^setxic,  8<cttin,  and  Konigaberg,  especiaBy  the  first ;  the  aborts  frost  flMlii 
ar«  rbtefiy  the  cn>wth  of  Silesia  and  the  Marik 

The  AhippcQ^  of  Pruasa  b  lather  smaD,  oonsidering  its  extent  of  coast ;  amountiBg  la  Mil  Oi^ 
to  730  Tesseb,  147.450  toos. 

Pfwrs.— AmCsv-  or  G4.xiuk,  the  pciadpal,  a  strongly  fortified  and  flourishing  ci<y.  Bib  oa  tti 
let  NiT^k  of  the  chief  arm  of  the  Tktnla,  about  3i  miles  frvm  the  Bahic,  in  kL  54*  %V  N.,  kaf. 
ir  ar  E.  Pd^^  tt.<«ii.  The  harbour  scarce^  admits  Tessels  drawing  more  than  U  fn^  kat 
th«v  b  |»xrf  andwiaae  in  the  roads  for  thoee  of  any  burdou  It  possesses  numerous  LuaisisuM 
institatikmss  ddpbnikbnc  yards,  and  manufactories ;  bat  its  importance  is  mafaily  derived  frMki 
heanc  the  outlet  of  the  immense  teiiituiies  wetered  1^  the  Vistula  and  its  trihutariea   It  ii  tts 


greatest  wrneBtrepite  of  the  world;  and  ks  exports  besides  embrace  pine  battens,  dcabaad 
'tessbooes;. 


oskk  stavws.  a#h«s,  booes;,  wool,  sine,  spruce  beer,  and  feathers;  most  of  which  articles  sfs, «  k 
Ufual  ta  tb^  Rjkitie  pert*.  anancNl  into  Uuee  quaHticv  by  the  ftroddb,  a  body  c^  ^otlh— wif  !■»• 
ffw^rtv^r^  1=  1;^\  the  exports  auKHmted  to  j^l, 796,722,  and  the  imports  to  i:3BMai)L  Aboii 
JliM*  O  tors  .^f  shippicir  en:a«d  in  \9¥X 

$:(t:\m,  a  fortiliAi  Mnpori  town  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  Oder,  36  miles  trvtm  its  oosfli. 
i3  Ux.  J^  ^  N..  kwx.  14-  sr  E.  Pop.  S,(iH  VMseb  dnwing  more  than  7  or  8  feet  load  asl 
UBlv^i  by  iu«an5  of  lifters  at  Swinemnnde.  the  out-port,  wliere  there  b  from  19  to  21  feet  Uk 
th<>  ch;:-f  $«a:  v>f  the  PnuMsn  imp>wt-txade :  and,  bemg  the  emporium  of  the  countries  eaiceri 
b>  *.h^  iVii'r  %tA  its  tributaries,  is  the  port  of  Berlin,  Breslaw,  and  Frankfort.  Exports;  Basai, 
cvTT..  v\H«i.  tsiSrr.  xiac,  marcanes*,  bones,  oil-take,  Ac :  the  wlK>le  amounting  ki  IMi  b 
jCL  ;<vVJ«<3  :  tte  imports  in  the  same  year  were  Tahied  at  £1428,9UU.  About  17U,0U0  Iobb  4 
s£upptr,c  <nt«rr  anpusHy. 

M4m^,  ihf  v^^  n^YTherly  port,  lies  in  bt.  55"  42'  N..  tons.  SI**  S'  E.,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  tbe  Cf 
racLe-hafr.  a  trvat  salt  Ucuoc.  Pop.  91CU.  The  harbour  b  deep  and  commodious :  bat,  eviif 
tv>  a  bar.  v«Mwlb  are  frequently  obli^  to  Utad  and  unload  in  the  roads,  wiiere  the  anchorage  »  sot 
jrx>l.  S&ir^ui*!ing  b  prcwecated  extenHTc^  ;  and  the  staple  export  b  timber,  chidif  Ir;  tki 
»s3ua2  A^tra^  amount  bemg  about  8iU¥V  loads  besides  nearly  Q^MiOO  planks.  Other  cxfsnit 
corn.  A.i\.  t<£up,  wool.  UnsiNd,  hides,  bones,  and  bristles.  About  100,000  lasta  of  ridrfdn|«kr 
acnuaU^«. 


K/*  v"NnV.  the  capital  of  Ea^t  Prwsia,  bes  partlr  on  an  island,  but  chiefly  on  the  N.  tank  of 
the  IVrcW.  D«ar  its  junction  with  the  Frbche-hafT.  in  bt  54^  42^  N..  kmz.  20^  ao'  E.   P«fk6LW> 


of  notxe.    The  «a;<:r  at  the«e  ports  b  shaliow,  seldom  exceeding  lu  or  li  lect. 


Maxsrass,  Moxar.  Ft^iaxcsSs  ikc. 

3f  Auwrrr  iiatd   Wtijius,  —  The  Prussian   or  The  fcbeffel,  com  measuTe,  of  16 

RhJn<isnKi KH^tvxf 1 2 itches  =  12-336 Imp. tDches;  48 quarts,  =  1*512  Imp.  boihel.  vr  5\ 

the  eU  of  254  Prtusktaa  inches  =  26^  lo^  inches,  =  1  Imp.  quarter  neariy ;  and  109  ochclfnk  s 

and  1(V  elb  =;  Ti^^  Imp.  vartls ;  the  fathom  b  18^  Imp.  quarters ;  60  scheffeb  =  1  last. 
«,  and  th«ruthe<.^r«Tch  12  ftwc    The  nule  of      The  pound  of  (2  Cologne  narks)  32  biki*  «r 

2\««*  perrb^  =  iC:?  impL  yardk  \»  quintins.  =  72I7I  trov  grains ;  and  10»Pr«s> 

The  morven  vv  acre  of  Iffe*  $q.  pervhes  =  3'3t  sian  lbs.  =  1<CM  1  lbs.  aTomtupob :  the  eoitacr 

Imn.  ft).  >anK  or  2  Imp.  rood»  21  p(.4es  neariy ;  or  quintal  b  III*  Prussian  lbs.  =  )13>42,  orsbsi^ 

and  thr^  huf^  i»  jI»  morcvn.  1 13t  lbs.  aToirdnpob :  and  the  ship-but  =  4M 

Thtf  ^>)un.  liquid  measure,  of  2  eimert,  4  an-  Prunvan  lbs.    The  apothecaries*  poamd  is  {di  if 

kirrfs,  or  li^»  quarts  =  3i>23  Imp.  nU.>ns:  the  the  commercial  pound, 

oxbi^fl  »  3  eimers :  and  the  tun.  beer  measure.  Gold  and  silrer  are  wHched  br  the  Coki^ 

is  lui>  quarts,  or  ;»*19lB^iaUQBs.  mark,  reekoocd  equal  3SUi9  Hoy  ^wm;  aal 
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tMr  iliMDea  b  txpnmeA  in  the  manner  explain- 
ed ooder  the  head  GaaxAifY.    The  priceii  of 
both  metelB  are  usoalljr  stated  in  Prussian  dol- 
hnper  mark  fine. 
Tie/bUoteing  old  meanim  are  itill  partially 

Bcriio. — ^The  ell  =:  !fi*S5  Imp.  Inches ;  the  ohm 
«f  t  vimers,  4  ankers,  or  MB  quarts,  =  3jMf7 
lap.  galkms ;  the  last  of  wheat  of  3  wi»po]s,  or 
71  idMflbli,  ss  1(|3'54  Imp.  buithels ;  and  the  last 
•fcMta  of  S  wispels  =  69^12  Imp.  buhhels ;  the 
Hntnar  of  110  lbs.  =  113-63  lbs.  avoirdu{>iiis. 

Dwitsie^— The  ell  of  9  fevt  =:  22*6  Imp.  inches ; 
tt»  obm  of  S  eimcrs,  or  ISfl  quarts,  =  S2'97  Imp. 
■Hnni ;  the  last  of  31  maltcrs,  6U  schoffels.  or 
M9  Tiertels,   =  9l>'24  Imp.  busliels.    A  List  of 


groschen :  In  copper ;  4,  3,  2,  and  1  pfenning 
pieces. 

The  uffanoe  of  bills  on  Rorlin,  Dantaic,  dec,  is 
14  fiavH*  hJKht ;  Aii\H  of  trnicr*  3. 

Thf  Pnifgian  »taU  iKink  iwuGS  paper  money, 
wliich  cin>uiaU>s  on  a  p:ir  with  mIvlt  :  it  has  of- 
ticM  at  Kuriin,  Kuriip'lMTff,  Killing,  Dantsic, 
Stettin,  Fraiikfort-<)ii-tlie-(.)<ler,  Brealaw,  Mag- 
dehurc,  MunMer,  and  Cologne. 

F/miNCM.— Ntft  revenue  in   1841,  55,867,000 

tlmlcrs.  of  which  th.  47.^K>.(KN>  from  iuipo»ts. 

includmg  brirlge,  road,  and  canal  dues,  &c.,  and 

th.  4.(>2i>,(NM)  from  doiuuins  and  forests.    Tlie 

expenditure  was   altout    the   xamn,    including 

th.  23.721, (NM>  for  the  aniiy.  and  th.  8,.'i74,O0O 

,  for  annual  charge  on  the  public  debt ;  the  net 

Is  80  cubic  feet ;  and  a  last  of  pipe  staves  .  amount  of  which,  a''ti>r  deducting  tl.e  sinking 

ii  4  achocka  or  240.  I  fund,  wa^  estimated,  in  1841,  at  th.  130,uuu,uOU, 

Koolgsberg.— 100  old  Prussian  ells  =  63  Imp.  *  or  about  £10.<nk>,(kio. 
ytrda  ncorly.     The  stof  =  0-315  Imp.  gitllon.  |      Pruwia  contractcil  loans  in  England  in  1818, 
The  ImC  of  GO  old  or  56i  new  Prussian  schetTuls    1822.  and  lH3i> ;  tiie  lost  being  the  ovly  one  Hiill 
85-43  Imp.  bushels.  .  unpiitL     It  wiw  to  the  amuunt  of  i;a,8U«»,4(Mi, 

M|f. — Accounts  are  now  stated  in  thalent  or  '  in  iioiids  for  .CKki  each,  l>e>iring  4  iter  corit.  in- 
tofSOsilvergroschcn,  each  of  1 2  pfennings,     terest,  nnd  pnyublo  in  himdan.    They  are  fur- 
currency.    The  Prushian  dollar,  being  \  nlHhe<l  with  coupons,  and  are  tranAfomhle  with- 
I  at  the  rate  of  14  to  the  Cologne  mark  .  out  nidHtration.    A  portion  is  cancelled  by  the 
offinesIlTer,  is  eqiuU  2b.  lofd.  sterling;  and  6  ;  sink iiij; fund. 

dollan.  27  silYcr  grosdien,  equal  ^'1.  !      The  remainder  of  the  debt  Is  held  by  persons 

The  Prbasian  dollar  was  formerly  divided  into  '  on  the  Continent,  whore  the  credit  of  the  Prus- 
94  good  groschen.     The  Uantzic  florin  of  30  !  sian  government  stands  vcr}-  liieh. 
groaiehan  =  9d.  sterUng:  and  the  florin  in  Pnis-  j      A  Convrntivn  with  Great  Britain,  April  2, 
liSD  enrrency  =  Is.  sterling.  ,  1824,  providen  far  the  reciprocal  atirogation  of 

The  coins  are,— In  void ;  double,  single,  and  all  dincriniinnting  and  countervailing  duties, 
kalf  Fredericks,  of  the  nominal  value  of  10,  5,  levied  upon  the  sliips  or  productions  of  either 
andSldoUam,  but  bearing  generally  an  ai^oof  .  nation  in  th?  ports  of  the  otiier.  It  istoendnrefor 
15  per  cent,  above  currency ;  these  are  mmtcd  |  10  years,  and  further  until  the  end  of  12  months 
■t  tha  rate  of  35  to  the  Cologne  mark  65*72ds  after  notice.  And  )>y  a  Koval  Ordinance,  May 
Wmmz  In  allTcr;  dolbrs  minted  at  the  rate  of  20,  1826.  the  commerce  ancf  navigation  of  Great 
]0|  to  the  Cologne  mark,  fths  fine ;  also  I,  J,  '  Britain  is  placed  in  Prussian  ports  upon  tlie 
•■d  A  ^oUan,  and  base  pieces  for  1  and  for  i  <  footing  of  "  tlie  most  favoured  nations.^ 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  the  ferrosesquicyanurot  of  iron  of  chcmistB,  a  pijpnent  or 
^e,  oomposed  of  cvanogen  and  iron,  and  procured  by  a  chemical  process  ironi  car- 
Imnkte  of  potassa,  Lullock's  blood,  ^een  vitriol,  and  alum.  It  is  prepared  of  dif- 
ftrait  degrees  of  purity,  and  additions  are  made  to  it  according  to  the  purposes 
fbr  which  it  is  required.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  rich  and  intense  nine,  with  a  cop- 
wr  tJnt  upon  its  surface  ;  modorous,  tasteless ;  innoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
ui  dilate  acids  ;  but  is  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  strong  acids.  It  is  extremely 
ftrarometrio,  for,  after  having  oecn  well  dried,  it  speedily  attracts  moisture. 
PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatio 
on  bicyanurot  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  very  volatile,  and  of  a  strong 
^  »it  odour,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
[entW  poisonous.  Sp.  gr.  '706.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  sedative. 
PKUS50-GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION  or  ZOLLVKREIN.  This  asso- 
«ifttioii  for  assimilating,  uniting,  and  simplifying  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
Bumerons  states  of  Germany,  though  it  naturally  aro:>c  out  of  the  advancing  civi- 
Hwrinn  of  that  country,  derived  its  immediate  origin  partly  from  the  circum- 
■tenees  resulting  from  the  last  European  war.  For  a  series  of  years  prior  to 
1814,  the  **  Contmental  System  "  of  Nanoleon,  and  other  hostile  obstructions,  by 
\y  excluding  British  merchandise,  nad  the  effect  of  creating  and  extending 
iiifftctiires  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  None  of  the  tariffs  of  the  different 
being  then  prohibitory,  except  that  of  Austria,  the  young  manufactures  be- 
exposed  on  the  return  of  |>eacc  to  the  crusliin;^  competition  of  England,  and 
diatrees  was  produced,  particularly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which liad  at  the 
time  the  vast  markets  of  Franco  withdrawn  from  tliem  by  their  transfer  from 
that  power  to  Prussia.  Influenced  partly  by  the  discont<;nt  of  these  provinces, 
id  pATtly  by  the  exclusion  of  all  her  leading  staples,  except  wool,  from  the  mar- 


poDceDl 
irinuenl 


kflts  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia^  in  IBIR,  issued  a  new  tariff,  which  raised  the  duties 
on  the  imports  into  her  domimons.  This  new  tariff,  however,  though  amply  pro- 
teeiiTe  to  her  own  subjects,  aggravated  thii  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  flnaller  German  states,  whose  products  it  excluded,  and  who  also,  shut  out 
from  France  and  Austria,  and  having  their  internal  trade  impedc<l  by  numerous 
eoDflicting  customs  and  transit  regulations,  were  now  each  nearly  confined  to 
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the  tiunnr  UmitB  ol  Uieii  reBpectUi  domMtio  maikata.  Tbe  illiliiiiiil  kuiiC» 
timra  aatniall;  Bought  &  remedy  for  thpso  eiils ;  and  in  1819  an  WMdUiMiini 
formed  at  Nuremberg,  trhicb,  gradually  numbering  6000  mambnt,  MmtUtj 
forced  tbe  Bubjcct  upou  the  attention  of  the  Gormui  goTemnKtita.  Hasy  n*!^ 
tions  took  place  ;  at  length,  in  1827,  a  Caatoma  Union  was  formed  bedtMB  Wt^ 
temlwrg  and  Baraiia  ;  next  followed  the  treaty  between  Prudaa  and  Hom  b 
1828;  andabouttheeainetuneatlurdunioQ|tbe3fi(tef  Fmin,  taokpUeeb<l«Mi 

exertions  of  TruBsia  ;  Ihrou^h  nhoae  ioSuence  libewiae  aereral  stat«i  tcr  detacbl 
horn  the  Mittel  Veroin,  Hbieh  ms  anorwarda  diswlTcd.  And  in  IBU.  neaily  Ite 
irbole  of  the  members  of  these  uoions  were  associated  into  one  great  leioBi  t^ 
Zollvereia,  which  came  inlo  operation  January  1,  1834 ;  and  Seine  aftennl4l 
joined— in  1835  by  Nassan  and  Baden  ;  in  1836,  by  Frankfort ;  in  1841,  b  ~ 
Wick  and  Lippe-scbaumberg  ;  and  in  1842,  by  Lniem' 
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are  removed,  internal  enatom- 
of  eiport,  imporl,  and  trao 

boundaries  of  the  frontier  Bta .    ,  ._  , 

acoordioK  to  their  popnlation  :  a  common  system  of 


jrein  all  restriclioni  td 
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duties  established,  to  be  lened  at  the  escri* 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  hwi 

. nan  system  of  monies  and  HCi^ittmi  iM 

agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  phmipotaUiar 
__._  ._  , „ ^ "«inofth«k«l 


January  1, 1842  ;  hut  if  ui 
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intho  Year  1341. 
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e,  nhile  it  exhibits  a  highly  satisfactorf  in 
ihowB  also,  as  already  ootioed  [CohhebCe],  that  that  increaee  mainl; 
t  law  producta  and  huf-manufactored  artiolea,  as  cool,  iron,  steel,  twial, 

This  iaqaite  lahannon/ wilhthe  tariff  of  the  ZoUrereia,  which  admita 
rials,  and  materials  serYiiiK  the  anda  of  agricnltore  and  nunahcturea, 
JkODt  aoT,  or  on  Terj  low  duties.  Thne.  raw  cotton,  wool,  coal,  pig-iron, 
hidea  and  akina,  potashoe,  turpentme,  chalk,  ta^ia,  manure,  «alihs,black- 
d,  lead,  and  aoch  like,  arc  exempt  &om  duty  ;  and  low  rates  are  impoaed 
nd  *am,  the  produce  of  DDT  auperiormachuierf;  metala  in  the  earlier  MO' 
iMupulation:  andallarticles  towhichmorelaboiuUtobeapplied.  But 
I  nreaa  heavil;,  or  rather  prohibilorily,  on  articlea  anterinK  mto  competi- 
the  manDftetnias  of  Germanj,  which  are  genenllr  of  a  eoarae  heavy 
a  ia  effbctad  bj  the  impoaitton  of  a  fixed  nle  on  the  urj^t  ef  the  goods  im- 
thoot  anv  reference  toqnahtyor  BnctuatiDU  of  prices ;  ao  that  it  hlU  lightest 
oda  and  heaiieat  on  the  common  kinda.  They  are  on  cotton  mannficturea, 
ar  cwt, ;  on  woollens,  £4, 10s. ;  on  hardwares,  .CB,  5e. ;  on  common  linens, 
Ino  tineoa,  £3, 6s, :  and  on  silks,  £16, 10a.  per  cwt.  Eetinulfidad  vo/smn, 
n  Gottooa  lariee  m  this  way  from  3^  to  120  per  cent.,  and  on  woollens 
)  00  per  cent. ;  and  these  per  centaffes  will  of  course  increase  according 
Jdaa  fall  In  price.  The  neceasary  operation  of  this  ajatem  is  the  exclu- 
the  markets  of  almost  all  the  commoner  articles  of  foreign  manufaetare  ; 
tU  those  largely  consnmed  in  Germany,  for  which  a  complete  monopoly 
sreatad  En  faiour  of  the  home  producer. 

DO&eturea  of  Germany,  howerer,  are  not  to  be  considered  aa  deriving 
(«>M  fotei;  ^m  tariff  protection.  Many  kinds, — aa  those  of  linens  and 
^laTS  been  long  eatabhahed  ;  and  their  cotton  manufacture,  though  of 
It«1j  f«eant  introduction,  has  in  some  depanmenta,  particululy  hosiery 
],  eren  outalrippod  that  of  Britain.  In  tmth,  much  of  the  progresa  of 
ires  in  Germanf  is  the  natural  reaall  of  her  return  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Jbbm  1b  BOttcn  aooda  hu  b«Hi  chlvflf  in  priDtcd  eottona ;  WWIUI7  Id  nd  pitted 
tekej  redi,  fn  «hkb  tbn  djim  ud  pnnton  of  Osrmuor  uid  HwtUwlBad  sieel  UioH 
•tBtifH.  II  k  ladMl  prolttMi  ihat  BfJtUh  ntatvl  eotbiiia  iria  wj  ibanlj  oh* 
■  aiqrof  lb(ZiiBTinliiaty«."— {Jfovr^pvr'f  CfmmirelalTarlfi,  Ac,  partT.  p.iB.) 
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A  monopoly  of  cheap  production,  and  the  exdosiTe  poflsesrion  of  adnntai^  for 
which  civilued  man  b  every  where  stnggling,  cannot  be  alwajB  retained  by  Eog- 
laud.  Without  possessing  perhaps  the  enterprise  of  the  British  and  AmehcaaSf 
the  (lermans  excel  in  jad^ent,  calculation,  and  perseTerance ;  and  they  luTe 
aptitudes  and  facilities  of  their  own,  which  greatly  aid  the  dcTelopment  of  tb«ir 
industry.  Their  habits  are  eminently  frugal ;  and  wages  are  very  low,  especiallj 
in  Saxuny,  where  potato  cultiTation  and  the  cotton  manufacture  appear  to  bve 
advanced  simultaneously.  Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for  all,  and  speciil 
instruction  for  those  who  exhibit  any  particular  genius  ;  and  the  arts  of  de^ 
metallurgy,  and  chemistry,  are  better  understood  than  with  us ;  while  even  in 
those  branches  in  which  our  superiority  is  the  most  marked,  such  as  macloM- 
making,  competition  is  rapidly  marching  after  us.  To  these  influences  has  now  to 
be  added  that  of  the  Zollverein,  which,  hy  rendering  its  numerous  states  commer- 
cially one  country,  with  one  frontier,  establishing  in  fact  perfect  free  trade  amon^ 
27,000,000  of  people,  and  leading  in  every  direction  to  extensions  of  the  means  of 
internal  commumcation,  has  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  every  departmeol  of 
industry. 

Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  these  circumstances,  the  immense  capital,  and  other 
advantages  which  still  render  Britain  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  manufac- 
turing power,  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  enable  it  to  export  much  more  lar^lj 
to  the  states  of  the  Zollverein  were  their  tariff  more  liberal  Instead  of  an?  modi- 
fication, however,  it  is  feared  by  many  that  the  protecting  system  will  be  extended, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  yams  and  other  naif-manufactured  articles  of  which  oar  ex- 
ports now  mainly  consist ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  predominsut 
legislation  of  Germany  is  to  secure  more  and  more  of  the  home  market  in  evei^ 
stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  But  this  predominancy,  we  mav  remark,  is 
rather  owing  to  the  youthful  vigour,  activity,  and  concentration  of  tne  mano^* 
turing  interests  than  to  their  importance  compared  with  those  of  agriculture.  The 
latter, which  are  much  more  diffused, more  productive,  and  represent  a  vastly  ftnux 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  than  the  former,  are,  and  must  long  continue,intuiutely 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  ;  for  it  is  to  distant  ma^ets  akw 
they  can  look  for  the  sale  of  that  surplus  produce  which  home  demand  does  not 
consumo  ;  and  their  just  influence  will  doubtless  be  restored  when  the  ZoIItctob 
shall,  by  its  consolidation,  have  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  repress  the  local 
and  partial  influences  of  its  various  elements,  and  blend  them  into  the  paramoant 
interests  of  the  whole.  To  this  restoration  the  progress  of  commercial  legb.Iiti«i 
in  this  country,  as  indicated  by  the  late  modification  of  our  tarifi^,  will  contiibote, 
as  well  by  checking  the  flow  of  capital  from  rural  to  manufacturing  pursuits  in  the 
states  of  the  Zollverein,  as  by  inciting  the  agricultural  interests  in  those  states  to  con- 
trol any  farther  extension  of  the  restrictive  policy.  It  is  besides  only  upon  a  mo- 
derate system  of  duties  that  contrabaud  trade  can  oeprevcntcd,  and  a  healthvaftioa 
permanently  communicated  to  the  manufacturing  interests  themselves.  ^\  e  ha^^. 
therefore,  iust  grounds  to  believe  that  the  restrictive  tendency  of  the  Zollverein  viU 
bo  checked,  or  at  least  not  sufiercd  materially  to  increase  :  and  that,  while  the  ad- 
vancing wealth  of  Germany  will  naturally  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  its  forei^ 
commerce,  an  important  share  of  this  commerce  must  continue  to  be  held  by  Bri- 
tain, from  the  great  amount,  variety,  and  cheapness  of  her  merchandise. 

The  members  of  the  Zollverein  desire  its  extension  ;  but,  by  its  fundamental  or- 
ganization, no  states  can  be  admitted  but  those  of  Germany, — the  league  beini; 
indeed  partly  the  result  of  a  popular  feeling  among  those  states  for  unitv  and 
nationalization.    Of  the  difieront  members.  Saxony  is  that  which  on  the  whole  baa 
profited  most  by  the  League,  for  in  that  country  manufacturing  industry  being 
most  developed,  it  had  the  vantage  ground  in  competing  with  the  others  ;  and  new 
and  extensive  markets  were  opened  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  closed  to  a  ^at 
extent  against  foreign  rivals.    Franktbrt-on-the-Maine,  again,  is  that  which  has 
experienced  least  benefit  from  the  League.    [Frankfort.]     Prussia,  thouirh  tha 
leading  and  most  zealous  member,  is,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  situated  less  ad- 
vantageously than  she  would  have  been  had  her  independent  tariff  been  continued : 
many  of  her  protected  classes  have  likewise  suffered  from  the  comi)ctition  of  Saxonv. 
This  has  led  to  the  general  belief  that  the  ostensible  object  ol  the  Zollverein  is 
neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  motive  which  has  influenced  that  power,  but  rather 
political  views,  extending  beyond  the  interests  of  the  present  day,  and  tendini;  to 
its  own  aggrandisement.    The  origin  of  the  union,  however,  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready explained,  commercial ;  and  this  circumstance  strengthens  the  probabilitv 
of  its  duration  ;  but  poUtical  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  cannot  fail 
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Wbiorts,  Moinss, 
ITeMff. — ^Th«  weight  adopted  by  the  League 
Mthe  Msb  of  their  tviff,  is  the  c«ntDer  or  bun-  I 
bedweijKfat  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  which  iji 
flvkied  Into  100  pounds,  each  equal  to  the  livre 
ameUe,  or  |  iKilogranime  of  France.  TheZoU- 
Motaar  of  lOOlbe. Is  therefore  equal  to  110-S43,  or 
nrj  neariy  llOi  avoird.  lbs. ;  and  KiO  avoird. 
fte.  =  90708,  or  nearly  90|  ZoU-pounds.  Also. 
D  Z<^>oentners  =  64  avoird.  hundredweights 
nearly.  The  Zoll  pound  is  divided  into  30  ioths. 
Tbe  following  equations  are  given  in  the  ta- 
riff:— 


U>  arise  from  the  external  relations  of  the  Zollverein.  ^  Indeed,  the  distinction  be- 
hveen  a  commercial  nnion  and  a  political  alliance  is  an  imaginary  one ;  since,  what- 
BTer  so  completely  unites  the  interests  of  different  bodies  of  pNCople,  must  combine 
kbeir  policy,  their  diplomacy,  and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  their  strength. 

Co^nrsirnoNS,  dec. 

sterling.  It  bears  the  effigy  of  the  King  of 
PrusHia,  and  has  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
of  Vereitu  MUnze,  or  *•  Union's  Money." 

TraUu*  of  Commerce  have  been  effected  with 
Ilolland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  last  mentioned,  negotiated  with  Pnosia, 
March  2,  1841,  provides  that  the  vessels  of  the 
stat4»  of  the  ZoUverein,  with  their  cargoes,  con- 
sisting of  goods  iMally  importable  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  colonies,  by  the  said  vesseto,  from 
the  ports  of  the  countries  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong,  shall,  when  coming  m>m  the 
mouths  of  the  Meuse  or  EUbe,  or  any  navigable 
river  lying  between  these  streams,  and  commu- 
nicating with  any  of  the  said  states,  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  colo- 
nies, in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  ports  from 
which  such  vessels  may  have  come  were  within 
the  dominions  of  any  of  the  said  states ;  and  sudi 
vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  import  the  said 
goods  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  might 
be  imported  if  coming  from  the  national  porta 
of  such  vessels. 

In  like  manner,  such  vessels  proceedinf  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies  to  the  ports 
and  pkices  thus  referred  to,  shall  be  treated  as 
if  returning  to  a  Prussian  Baltic  port, — it  being 
understood  that  these  privileges  are  to  extend  to 
the  vessels  of  the  states  aforesaid  and  their  car- 
goes, only  in  respect  to  each  of  the  said  ports  in 
which  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  iliall, 
upon  their  arrival  and  departure,  continue  to 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  vessels  of 
the  states  of  the  Zollverein. 

This  treaty,  unless  terminated  January  1,1848, 
by  6  months'  previous  notice,  remains  in  force 
until  January  1 ,  1854,  and  further  until  the  end 
of  12  months  after  notice  by  either  party. 


x«n.f 

J)35'42S  =  1000  Prussian  lbs. 
IIM        =  1000  Bavarian  lbs. 
SOOO        =  1000  KUogrammea. 
935*456  =  1000  Wurtemberg  lbs. 
933-673  =  1000  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 
Or,  approximately, 
14  =  15  Prussian  lbs. 
S8  =  25  Bavarian  lbs. 
2  =  1  Kilogramme. 

14  =  15  Wurtemberg  lbs. 

15  =  15  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 

Also, 

If  =  35  Prussian  centners  of  1 10  lbs. 
19  =  25  Bavarian  centners  of  100  lbs. 
9  S3  1  miintal  of  100  kilogrammes. 
19  =  37  w  urtemberg  centners  of  104  Iba. 
19  =  35  Saxon  (Dresden)  centners  of  110  ttw. 

Monep. — The  integer  of  account  in  the  north- 
■B  vttites  is  the  Ptussian  dollar  (tkaUr)  or 
nown  of  30  silver  groschen ;  in  the  southern, 
Sie  Bavarian  guUder  or  florin  of  60  kreutzers. 
rhe  former  is  equivalent  to  2s.  10|d.,  the  latter 
to  Is.  8d.  sterling ;  the  Cologne  mark  of  pure 
Aver,  of  233'855  anranunes,  being  represented  by 
14  dollars  or  24i  florins.  Hence  1  dollar  =  1| 
lorin ;  1  florin  =  f  dollar ;  and  15  silver  gros- 
dim  =  521  kreutzers. 

A  new  coin  has  been  struck,  common  to  all 
1m  states,  of  the  value  of  ^th  of  the  mark  of 
wre  silver,  and  equivalent  consequently  to  2 
hmssian  dollars,  3i  Bavarian  florins,  or  58. 9Sd. 

PULLICATES,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  checked,  of  various  colours. 

PULQUE,  a  spirituous  liquor  made  in  Mexico,  fh>m  the  maguey  or  agave. 

PUMICE  STONE  (It.  Pietra  pomice)  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  lava  or 
rolcanio  glass,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  all  volcanic  countries.  It  is  extremely 
wrons,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  harsh  to  the  touch  ;  colour  gray,  tinged  with 
xrown  or  yellow  ;  it  has  a  shining,  {>early  lustre,  and  is  very  lignt.  Pumice  is 
inarried  and  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Lipari  and  the  isles  of  Ponza.  It 
a  used  for  polishing  metals  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PUNCHEON,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids.    [Measure,  Wine.] 

PURPLE  WOOD,  a  tropical  cabinet-wood,  lately  introduced,  said  to  be  the 
[irodace  of  a  kind  oi  thorn.  It  is  a  narrow  wood,  being  only  about  four  inches 
iride,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  without  veins. 

PUTCHUCk,  the  fleshy  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  Gujerat.  It  is  largely  ex- 
erted from  Bombay  and  other  ports  of  the  N.W.  of  India  to  China,  whore  it  is 
ised  as  incense.    In  its  commercial  state  it  is  generally  mixed  with  impurities. 

PUTTY,  a  vulgar  name  for  the  peroxide  of  tin,  generally  used  for  polishing 
Burrors  and  lenses,  and  for  rendering  glass  white  and  opaque,  converting  it  into 
mamel ;  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tlie  pntty  of  glaziers,  which  is  prepared  by  kneading  chalk  with  linseed  oil. 

PYROLIGNJEOUS  acid.    [Acetic  Aged.   Vinegar.] 


Further  information  will  be  found  in  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  *'  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial 
Union,"  1840,  and  in  Mr  Macgregor's  '•  Com- 
mercial Tariffs  and  ReguhUions  of  tbe  several 
States  of  Europe,"  &c.,  part  v.  July  1842. 
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Q. 

QUARANTINE  Laws,  TegnlAtiiig  the  interoonne  wiUteoantiMtiiibjeetioptt- 
taence,  orif^iiiMed  in  the  15th  eentuij  in  Venice  ;  and,  thoojifa  also  appUedtecMH 
of  cholera  and  yellow  ferer,  owe  their  introduction,  as  weu  as  the^  oontinaBfli^ 
to  dread  of  the  plagae  of  the  Lerant.  They  consist  of  recoUitions  intemptiqf  lb 
intercourse,  and  subjecting  men  and  animals  oommumcatiiu|  with  the  oout^ 
affected  by  or  suspected  of  contagion,  to  a  probationary  connnement,  and  gm 
and  letters  brought  from  it  (and  hence  assumed  to  oontain  contagious  poisoo)  to  i 
process  of  depuration.  The  confinement  and  depuration  take  p&ce  on  slupbotrd, 
or,  as  in  Malta,  Marseilles,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  in  isohUed  establiik* 
ments  called  lazarettoes.  Groods  are  suly'ected  to  quarantine  according  as  they  iie 
noA-ncsorpHMf,  a  class  embracing  wood,  metals,  and  fruits  ;  w  gutceptible,iaaMi' 
ing  all  animal  substances,  such  as  wool,  sill^  and  leather,  and  many  fcgsuMi 
matters,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  and  papOT, — the  whole  of  which  are  opeoM  19^ 
Tcntilated,  and  sometimes  fumi|{ated.  Ereij  ship  is  furnished  1^  the  sanatory  ai- 
thority,  at  the  last  port  where  it  touched,  with  a  M//  </  kealih,  which  when  dm 
generaU;^  exempts  the  passen^^  and  goods  from  quarantine  ;  but  if  mupided  «r 
^N^Asohjectsthemtoit  for  penod8,diflenng  according  to  ctreumstanoa.  from  sboit 
5  to  40  diaTS ;  from  which  last  period  the  term  quarantine  is  dented.  The  ooanliies 
upon  the  Lerant  are  considered  as  |>ermanently  in  a  state  of  suspicion ;  sod  » 
smp  sailing  from  any  of  them  is  considered  to  bring  a  clean  bilL 

These  laws  are  of  little  importance,  except  with  reference  to  the  Meditemneu 
trade.  British  Tessels  clearing  out  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  place  intk 
Mediterranean  or  West  Barbary,  or  may  other  port  subjected  to  quarantiiie  npr 
lations  by  Orders  in  Council,  are  to  receiTc  fVom  the  Customs  Office  a  printed  ab- 
stract of  the  existing  regulations  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  78)  for  their  guidance.  VaMdi 
Drom  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Barbary,  with  clean  bills,  are  to  peiftm  li 
days*  quarantine,  to  which  likewise  are  subjected  ships  communicating  with  mA 
Tcssels,  as  also  those  which,  though  arriving  firom  odier  ports  of  Europe  or  of 
America  (without  quarantine  establishments),  have  on  board  susceptible  aitiehii 
the  produce  of  Turkey.  Egypt,  or  Barbary.  Vessels  with  foul  or  suspected  biBs 
aro  to  perform  30  days^  quarantine ;  and  if  pestilential  disease  shall  appear  dant 
that  time,  the  quarantine  must  commence  anew.  Ships  from  the  MeditenaatM 
and  West  Barbary,  not  baring  any  infectious  disorder  on  board,  but  without  dea 
bills  of  health,  are  to  repair  to  Standgate  Oeek  or  Milford  Haven.  But  Tesek 
bound  to  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  board  of  which  the  plague  ahaU  ap- 
pear, are  required  immediately,  if  to  the  S.  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  to  repair  to  saai 
laxaretto  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  to  the  N.  of  that  cape,  to  Miu<Hrd  Havts. 
For  other  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  there  are  various  stations  througboot  tl» 
United  Kingdom. 

These  retaliations  form  a  serious  and  in  most  respects  an  nnneoessarv  budoa 
upon  commerce.  Plague  is  now  said  by  many  to  be  an  epidemic  meruy ;  aid, 
though  the  weight  of  authority  is  still  in  favour  of  its  being  also  contagious,  it  if 
established  to  ^  so  in  a  mode  and  degree  much  less  than  was  fozmerly  suppoaed. 
There  is  no  distinct  eridenoe  of  merchandise  having  ever  acted  as  a  eondnclor  of 
plague ;  and  the  received  distinction  between  susceptible  and  noa-suscepcible  ooai- 
modities  is  now  held  to  be  fancifiiL  Great  doubts  are  also  entertainea  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  lower  animals  to  communicate  the  disease.  But,  prorided  or* 
cumstanoes  be  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  plague,  it  is  still  believed  that  it 
can  be  communicated  by  one  person  to  another,  as  well  as  through  the  medinis  of 
the  clothes  and  bedding  of  patients.  The  duration  of  quarantine  is  besides  tbe 
subject  of  deep  complaint :  the  virulence  of  plague,  it  is  now  admitted,  moat  pR* 
vent  its  poison  from  remaining  long  latent  in  the  human  body  ;  and,  aecordiDg  la 
the  most  skilful  observers  at  Malta  and  elsewhere,  the  disease  usually  appeal* 
flrom  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  after  communication  j  never  after  the  fifteenth. 

But  popular  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  impracticabilit]r  of  tift^ing  a  beneficial 
change  without  the  consent  of  all  neighbouring  countries,  are  obstacles  to  aaf 
alteration  of  the  existing  system.  Thus,  if  without  such  a  general  agreaaoBt,  tiM 
British  government  were  to  change  the  regulations  at  Malta^  the  pratique  f^^ 
there  would  not  be  received  el8ewhere,~a  circumstance  which  would  he  lual  to 
its  transit  trade,  and  also  to  its  importance  as  a  Quarantine  station,  now  daily  is- 
erasing  fh>mUie  use  of  the  overland  journey  to  India  ma  Egypt.    It  is  prebsbhi 
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ibmeton,  that  no  ^^reat  alteration  will  ever  be  effected,  except  throa^h  medical  com- 
Biissionen,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europo. 

QUARTER,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  com.    [Measures.] 

QUASSIA,  an  intensely  bitter  wood,  obtained  from  two  trees,  the  <^  amara  of 
Guiana,  and  tne  Q.  esceUa  of  Jamaica ;  though  the  produce  of  the  former  is  now  rare. 
It  is  imported  in  billets  ;  but  before  being  used  is  cut  into  chips,  which  are  soeni- 
loM,  ana  of  a  light  gray  colour. — ^becominj^  yellow  or  brownish,  nowever,  by  long  ex- 
ponre.  It  is  usecT  medicinally  as  a  tome,  and,  though  forbidden  by  statute,  by 
■one  brewers  as  a  substitute  tor  hops.  Another  variety,  the  Q.  tunantbOf  yielcb 
the  tonie  bark  called  simarouba,  imported  in  bales  from  the  West  Indies. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  an  important  yellow  dye,  the  produce  of  a  speoies  of 
oak  iQuereuM  tinotoria  or  nigra)  indigenous  to  N.  America. 

QUICKSILVER.    [Msrcurt.] 

QUILLS.    [Pens.] 

QUINCE,  a  yellow-coloured  fruit,  of  an  austere  acid  taste,  the  produce  of  a 
■peoieB  of  pear-tree  iCydonia  vulgaru)  indigenous  to  Crete,  but  common  in  Franoe, 
partieolarly  on  the  Garonne,  and  also  in  the  S.  of  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
Mune  with  the  celebrated  apples  of  the  Uesperides.  Quince  seeds  abound  in  mucilage, 
aod  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

QUININE,  a  white  powdery  vegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  yellow 
Pemvian  bark,  and  for  which  it  is  now  advantageously  substituted  as  a  meoidne. 

QUINTAL,  generally  signifies  the  weight  of  a  hunored  pounds. 

R. 

RABBIT.    [FUB8.1 

RACOON, a  small  species  of  bear  iUrsus  hior),  valued  for  its  fur,  which  is  used 
Ik  liatmaking.  Its  hair  is  gray,  soft,  louff,  and  thick,  white  in  the  middle,  and 
black  at  the  ends ;  eyes  surrounded  with  olack  patches ;  tail  annulated.  It  in- 
babits  Jamaica  and  N.  America,  especially  Kentucky. 

RAGS  (Du.  Zomp^n.  Ft.  ChtffeSyDrapeatuejDrUk*,  Ger,  Lumpen,  It.  Siraeoif 
8ira»Me,  Por.  Farrapot,  Trapos.  Rus.  Trepje,  Sp.  Trapos^  Andrajos),  or  tat- 
tered fragments  of  cloth,  are  of  importance  m  the  arts,  more  especially  when  of 
linen  or  cotton,  for  their  use  in  papermaking.  The  rags  of  which  British  paper 
li  made  are  mostly  imported,  chieny  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Ancona. 
L^hom,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  They  arrive  in  our  ports  in  closely  packea 
ba|Di,  containing  each  about  4  cwts. ;  which,  according  to  the  respective  qualities 
of  the  rag,  are  marked  S.  P.  F.  F.,  S.  P.  F.,  F.  F.,  F.  X.,  and  F.  B.  There  are,  however, 
many  vaneties  even  in  these  divisions.  About  10,000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
borne  consumption.  They  are  generally  darker,  dirtier,  and  coarser  than  the  Eng- 
liah,but  on  the  other  hana  are  valued  from  being  chiefly  linen,  while  those  collected 
at  home  are  mostly  cotton.  France,  Holland,  and  Belj^um  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tioQ  of  racs,  in  order  to  encourage  their  own  long-established  paper  manufactories : 
Spain  and  Portugal  likewise  enforce  a  similar  prohibition.  Of  late  year&L  also,  the 
■bipments  fh>m  Sicily  have  been  checked  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  2b. 
per  cwt. ;  while  those  from  Leghorn  to  this  country  have  greatly  declined^  owing 
to  the  competing  demand  of  the  Americans.    [Paper.] 

Woollen  rags  are  commonly  used  as  manure  ;  but  some  kinds  are  nnravelledj 
and,  after  being  mixed  up  vntn  fresh  wool,  manufactured  again  into  coarse  cloth. 

BAILWA'Yo  (Fr.  CheminM  defer),  maae  rudely  of  nieces' of  wood  imbedded  in 
the  ordinary  roads,  so  as  to  form  wheel-tracks  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  carta 
•nd  wagons,  were  introduced  into  the  English  mining  districts  in  the  17th  cen- 
tarr  ;  in  the  succeeding  century  these  were  la^adually  superseded  by  the  plate- 
vailway  or  tram-road ;  and  edge-rails  were  introduced  in  1801.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  moveable  steam-engine  began  to  be  employed  instead  or  animal 
power  for  locomotion  ;  but  its  powers  were  long  very  imperfectly  developed  ;  and 
railways  continued  in  little  use  except  for  the  conveyance  of  mineral  produce  to 
theplaee  of  shipment. 

Tne  epoch  of^the  modem  railway  system  is  fixed  at  1814,  when  George  Stephen- 
■on  invented  the  steam  blast,  the  life-olood  of  the  locomotive  en^ne,  ana  which  in- 
ereaaed  its  speed  from  3  to  6  miles  per  hour.  But  Uie  capabilities  of  a  railway  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  though  indicated  by  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  1825,  were  not  Amy  established  until  1829, 
■heitly  before  the  opening  of  tlie  Uverpool  and  Manchester  line,  when  a  premium 
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of  £500,  offered  by  the  directors  of  this  railway  for  the  best  steam-loeomotiTeL  wss, 
after  a  keen  competition  among  the  most  msttiuniished  eni^eers,  awarded  t» 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  proprietor  of  the  **'  Rocket,  which,  thonj^  weii^hing  nifh 
tender  only  7  A  tons,  drew  44  tons  gross  at  14  miles  per  hour.  This  was  mainly 
effected  by  tuoing  the  boiler, — an  improvement  whicn  increased  the  eTapofithig 
power  to  three  times  that  of  the  older  engines^  with  40  per  cent,  less  consomptioa 
of  fuel.  The  result  was,  that,  though  the  principal  inaacement  to  estabhao  tbo 
railway  had  been  the  traffic  in  goods,  this  was  so  far  exceeded  by  the  profit  froa 
passengers,  that  the  company  were  enabled  to  meet  ^retX  extra  charges,  and  to 
divide  regularly  10  per  cent,  annually  upon  their  capital,  althooi^  the  outlay  « 
the  work  was  more  than  double  the  original  estimate. 

The  signal  success  of  this  undertaking  communicated  a  prodigioas  impulse  to 
the  railway  system,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  on  the  Continent  and  is 
America.  In  England,  the  leader  in  this  ^  iron  revolution,''  lines  were  speedflj 
projected  between  all  tne  great  towns  ;  improvements  were  made  in  the  modes  « 
constructing  the  road  and  laying  down  the  rails  ;  and  the  evaporating  power  of 
the  engine  was  increased  by  enlarging  the  boiler  and  adding  to  the  number  of 
tubes,  which,  instead  of  24  as  at  first,  are  now  from  90  to  150  and  upwards,  expoo* 
ing  from  400  to  600  square  feet  of  heated  metal  to  the  water,  in  addition  to  the 
area  of  the  fire-box.  The  average  speed  of  the  passen^r  trains  is  aboat  90  mki 
an  hour  ;  but  Marshal  Soult,  when  in  England,  was  earned  at  the  rate  of  60  miki : 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  is  such,  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  rmpiditj, 
ea^e,  and  cheapness  of  conveyance  by  these  splendid  creations. 

Formation  of  British  Railways,  Statistics,  &e. 

The  British  railways  for  general  traffic  have  been  all  formed  by  joint-stod:  eon* 
panies,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Respectable  projects  coidbmiIt 
emanate  from  a  few  individuals  interested  in  the  line  proposed ;  though  tiie  maos  of 
original  proprietors  are  almost  always  speculative  adventurers.  I  n  carrying  out  tb 
measure,  directors  of  business-like  habits  and  local  influence  are  appointed,  who  iIM 
themselves  into  sub-committees  to  look  after  the  traffic,  the  surveying,  the  share-iiki 
and  the  canvassing  along  the  line,  according  to  their  qualifications.  Having  aoeer 
tained  that  there  are  no  engineering  difficulties  of  a  marked  character  betvreeB  thi 
two  termini,  the  next  stage,  if  the  share-list  be  found  to  fiill,  is  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bable income.  This  is  done  by  computing  the  amount  of  passengers,  carriages,  sad 
goods  passing  at  particular  places  on  the  line,  and  calculating  the  probable  mcreuo 
of  this  "  direct  traffic  "  from  the  cheapness  and  quickness  of  the  nulway,  as  well 
as  the  **  contingent  traffic  "  from  other  places,  whence  travellers  and  goods  cai 
be  carried  more  advantageously  by  the  proposed  railway  than  wholly  by  a  dirod 
conveyance.  In  such  computations  some  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the  pro* 
^rcss  of  other  undertakings  ;  still,  great  discrimination  will  be  necessary,  as  tbo 
increase  of  passengers — the  main  contributors  to  a  railway — has,  according  to  Mr 
Locount,  been  in  all  proportions  up  to  80  to  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  engineer  will  be  engaged  in  the  surveying  and  leveUing.  And  in 
most  cases  a  practised  man  will  be  able  at  once  to  decide  upon  the  principal  pMoti 
of  the  course,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  maximum  of  traffic,  as  the  avoiding 
of  curves,  costly  purchases,  and  expensive  operations.  As  a  general  rule,  a  per- 
fectly straight  and  Icirel  line  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  termini  are  of  equal  elec- 
tion, or  a  uniform  slope  when  one  is  higher  than  the  other.  But  as  it  rarely  happens 
that  cither  of  these  can  be  obtained  for  any  great  distance  without  inconvenient  and 
expensive  deviations,  the  engineer  so  adjusts  his  inclinations,  or  ffrcuUenis,  as  to 
make  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  a  level ;  avoiding  loss  of  engine  power  firoa 
undulations,  bv  making  all  the  inclinations  on  one  side  of  the  summit  point  rat 
towards  it,  and  all  on  tne  opposite  side  descend  from  it.  The  retarding  effect  cf  ete* 
vations  is  variously  estimated  ;  but  it  is  a  common  theory  that  an  elevation  of  ^ 
feet  requires  an  exertion  of  power  equal  to  that  on  a  mile  of  level  railway  ;  so  tbrt 
the  same  power  which  would  move  a  given  load  over  one  mile  of  railway  rising  ^ 
feet,  or  1  in  264 — the  characteristic  or  ordinary  gradient  on  the  South  Westera, 
Brighton,  South  Eastern,  and  many  other  lines— would  move  the  same  load  over 
two  miles  of  level  road  ;  hence  making  the  **  equivalent  distance  "  double  the 
**  actual  distance."  In  conducting  a  railway  over  a  considerable  elevation,  somo 
engineers  distribute  the  rise  and  fall  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  whole 
lino  ;  others  concentrate  them  in  a  few  steep  planes,  where  additional  engines  are 
used,  and  make  the  remainder  comparatively  level.  Thus,  in  the  London  and  Bir* 
mingham  Railway,  the  ordinary  gradient  is  1  in  330,  or  16  feet  per  mile,  which  o 
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Bovdiere  exceeded  except  in  the  extension  from  Camden  Town  to  Boston  Square. 
Btat  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  on  the  main  line,  has  no  ^pradient  ex- 
oeedin^  I  in  849,  except  in  two  planes  of  about  1^  mile  each,  inclining  1  in  89 
md  1  in  96,  near  Raiimill ;  nor  has  the  Great  Western,  in  a  length  of  117^  miles, 
a  fteeper  gradient  than  6^  feet  per  mile,  or  1  in  812,  except  two  inclined  planes  oi 
1  in  100  ;  and  on  the  Ediuburgn  and  Glasgow  line,  the  steepest  is  1  in  880,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inclined  plane  on  approaching  tne  latter  city.  Similarity  in  the 
Badients  is  essential  to  the  economical  working  of  a  railway  by  inanimate  power. 
U  any  inclination  occur  so  steep  that  the  ordinary  power  cannot  ascend  it  by  a 
redaction  of  speed,  it  must  either  be  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  power,  or 
the  engine  must  run  over  other  parts  of  the  road  with  less  than  a  maximnm  load, 
lad  coQseqnently  at  an  unnecessary  expense. 

While  the  engineer  is  engaged,  the  sohcitor  will  have  been  feeling  his  way  amon^ 
die  landholders  and  occupiers,  so  that  refractory  proprietors  may  if  possible  oe 
^Tended ;  and  after  a  time  he,  the  engineer,  secretary,  and  directors,  will  throw  all 
their  information  into  one  stock,  and  select  that  line  which  on  the  whole  appears 
10  be  the  best  with  reference  to  its  gradients,  ^^^offv,  commercial  importance,  and 
b»  facilities  it  affords  for  constructmg  the  works.  Tnese  and  all  other  preliminary 
DAttera  reqnire  the  greatest  consideration,  from  the  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense 
if  obtaining  acts  of  parliament  for  railways,  more  especially  under  the  present 
rtending  orders,  which  require  the  plans  to  oe  deposited  witn  the  Clerks  of  the 
?eace  by  March  1,  and  in  the  Private  Bill-Office  by  April  1,  in  the  year  preceding 
hat  in  which  the  application  to  parliament  is  made,— thus  allowing  a  wnole  year 
instead  of  6  months  as  before  1837)  for  interested  [Murties  to  consider  the  scheme, 
tod  prepare  for  opposing  or  advocating  it.  A  general  account  of  the  existing  regn- 
ations  will  be  found  under  Company.  Besides  other  powers,  the  Railway  Act 
isnally  grants  authority  to  borrow  an  additional  sum,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
ihare-capitalj  if  necessary. 

The  act  being  obtained,  the  land  required  is  set  out  and  purchased.  Where  ex- 
trbitant  compensation  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  a  jury,  who  commonly  award 
k  fom  much  less  than  that  claimed.  The  excavations,  embankments,  tunnellmg,  and 
DASonry  for  brid^res,  viaducts,  and  other  erections,  are  then  let  to  contractors ; 
inrsnging  if  possible  so  that  each  will  be  enabled  to  use  all  his  excavations  in  his 
nnbankments.  The  **  formation  level  **  being  thus  completed,  is  spread  over  with 
k  stratom  of  broken  stone  or  **  ballast."  on  which  firm  dry  foundation  are  placed 
he  blocks  or  sleepers  to  which  the  rails  are  fastened  ;  and  the  intervening  spaces 
aee  afterwards  filled  up  with  the  same  material.  The  ordinary  standard  wioth  of 
he  nul-tracks,  both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  4  feet  8^  inches  ;  but  a 
)bw  in  this  country  are  nearly  G  feet ;  and  the  gauge  of  the  Great  Western  was  fixed 
>y  Mr  Brunei  at  7  feet,  in  order  to  allow  scope  for  improvements  in  power,  speed, 
liability,  and  convenience  ;  but  this  is  generally  consiaered  to  be  beyond  the  most 
bdTantageous  width.    The  distance  between  the  tracks  is  of  inferior  consequence. 

The  expense  of  constructing  English  railways,  all  with  double  tracks,  has  varied 
mder  different  circumstances  from  £10,000  to  £50,000  per  mile.  The  annual 
duurges  are  also  extremely  variable, — ^railway  expenses  being  indeed  as  yet  bnt 
■ipeirfectly  understood.  But  the  experience  of  several  undertakings  in  this  country 
lad  in  Belgium  coincide  pretty  closely  in  showing  the  average  proportion  of  the 
uuiiial  receipts  to  the  annual  expenditure  to  be  nearly  as  2  to  1.  It  will  be  seen 
*rovk  the  subjoined  table,  that  in  general  long  lines  have  been  the  most  profitable. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  about  3000  miles  of  railway  have  been  sanctioned  by 
leta  of  parliament ;  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  which  are  intended  for  the  convey- 
inee  of  passengers  ana  goods  by  steam-power  ;  and  of  these  last  nearly  1300  miles 
ftze  in  operation.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  undertakings  may  be 
itated  at  from  £60,000,000  to  £70,000.000. 

In  the  United  States  about  3500  miles  were  in  operation  in  1840 ;  and  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  their  formation  was  only  about  £5000  per  mile,  arising  partly  fVom 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  timber,  and  partly  from  their  being  in  great  part  onlv 
dngle  tracks,  and  in  other  respects  of  inferior  construction.  Comprehensive  rail- 
ifay  Bystems  have  been  formed  by  the  govemmonts  of  Belgium  and  France.  Im- 
portant lines  are  also  in  progress  in  Grermany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  And  they  have 
been  introduced  into  Russia,  Canada,  Cuba,  Egypt,  ana  other  parts, — ^the  engineem 
bebig  frequently,  and  the  rails  and  locomotives  generally,  f^om  England. 
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acknowled^pnent  of  haying  recttved  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  pajpMit 
requires  a  receipt-stamp.  But  the  expressions  **  Mr  T.  has  left  in  my  hanos^  ^ 
^  I  have  received  a  bill,  &c.,  to  reeoTer,"  &c.,  not  being  giren  for  or  apon  the  naj- 
ment  of  money,  are  held  not  to  require  stamps  (Langdon  v.  Wilson,  2  Mam.f&j 
10).  A  receipt  for  a  given  sum  requires  only  a  stamp  to  meet  that  amoimt.  tboo^ 
it  make  mention  of  other  sums.  A  written  acknowied^ent  at  the  foot  or  aa  le- 
count,  that  such  account  *^  is  correct,"  may  be  giyen  in  eridence  without  haal 
stamped.  ( Wellard  v.  Moss,  7  Moore ^  503.  rhilips  on  Evidence.  Sir  E.  L,  Tndtu 
L.  D.  voce  AcquUUince.    ChUty  on  the  Stamp-Ixuta.) 

RE^EXCHANGE,  the  price  of  a  new  exchange  due  on  a  protested  bilL 

REGISTRATION— CLAUSE  OF,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  form  of  duM 
applicable  to  obligatory  deeds,  authorizing  them  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  a 
court  having  jun^ction  to  put  the  deed  in  force.  When  the  deed  is  bo  re^^slevBd 
in  terms  of  the  clause,  it  may  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  decree  of  die  oout. 

REGISTRY  OF  SHIPS.  Before  a  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  the  property  of  it  ■ 
in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  any  other  moreaUe ;  but  whenever  it  beeoMi 
fitted  for  its  proper  purpose,  all  rights  connected  wiUi  it  are,  by  a  law  extending  over 
the  whole  or  the  British  dominions,  held  under  a  system  of  oustom-honae  nph 
tration  ;  a  compliance  vrith  the  provisions  of  which  is  besides  necesaart  to  aUOt 
a  vessel  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  under  the  navi^tion  laws,  tlie  nff^ 
of  ships  was  introduced  into  this  country  hj  the  Navi^;ation  Act  of  15G0.  [Sati- 
CATION  Laws.]  It  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  Tanous  acts  ;  and  mA  length  tk» 
whole  were  consolidated  and  reduced  to  a  system.  The  existug  recnlatioiii  an 
embodied  in  a  statute  passed  in  1833,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  very  fnU  dhstatd:- 
Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  Registering  of  British  Vessels,  viz.  3  &  4  Wm.  lY. 
c.  55,  with  the  Alterations  or  the  Act  I  &  2  Vict.  c.  113. 

{  1.  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 10,  and  succeeding  acta  governor,  or  commander-in-cfaKf  of  tmj  ika 
eon»)lidated.  I  Abroad  where  veneb  may  be  regMered. 

OrtiAcaU  and  Oeneral  Re^laticm,  $  2.  No  |  (4.  Teawit  not  dnlj  regtetered,  and  Ml  hv- 
veasol  U  entitled  to  any  of  the  privikffei  of  a :  ioR  obtained  certifieate,  exerdiiiif  aaj  9l  ^ 
British-registered  ship,  unle«  it  have  been  :  privileges  of  a  Britiah  ship,  are  'hslik  to  to* 
registered  in  virtue  of  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  ]  leiture. 

41,  ur  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  110,  or  be  ng^t-  $  5.  No  dhlp  can  be  daly  registered  br  vMm 
ter«d  in  terms  of  this  act,  and  a  certificate  of  of  this  act,  except  such  asare  wholly  of  nt Ml 
resi^trv  be  obtained  in  the  statutory  form.  I  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  ot  the  tile  of  li*i 

i  3.  The  following  are  the  persons  authorized  to  j  or  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  some  of  die  cab- 
make  reii^try  and  grant  certificates  for  vessels  in  ;  nies,  plantations,  or  territorial  in  Asia.  Afria, 
their  respective  places: — The  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  in  anv  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  respectively  : 
The  principal  officws  of  the  customs  m  Guern- 
sey or  Jer^y,  together  with  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  those 
i.<bind«,  respectively :  The  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler of  any  port  in  the  British  ftossessuons  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  or  the  collector  where  there 
is  no  comptroller :  The  collector  of  duties  at  any 
port  in  the  territories  under  the  government  of 
the  Bast  India  Company,  within  the  limits  of 
their  charter,  or  any  other  person  of  the  rank  in 
their  service  of  senior  merchant,  or  of  six  years' 
standm^  in  their  serrice,  appointed  to  act  in 
execution  of  the  act :  The  collector  at  any  Bri- 
tish pa»faes5ion  within  the  said  limits,  toi;ethcr 
with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief: The  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commander -m-chief  of  Malta,  Gib- 
raltar, Heligoland,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
spectively [repealed  as  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  collector  having  been  appointed.  1  A  i  Vict.  c. 
113,  §  15].  No  vessel  can  be  registered  at  HeU- 
goland,  except  it  be  wholly  of  the  build  of  tliat 
place  :  and  ves^^els.  after  having  been  registerwl 
at  Malta.  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  cannot 
be  registered  elsewhere.  Vessels  registered  at 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  privilejjes  of  Brui^h  ship*  in  any  trade 
between  the  United  Kinsrdom  and  any' of  the 
Britivb  possessions  in  America.  Wherever  the  act 
makes  provision  as  to  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  customs,  the  provisions  extend  to  all  the 
above-named  official^  in  their  respc<tive  circum- 
stances :  and  all  provisions  as  to  commiwioners 
of  the  costoma  apply  to  the  governor,  lieutenant- 


or  America,  or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Helfs- 
iand,  or  such  aa  may  hare  been  eondsnaed  u 
prizes,  or  for  breach  of  the  laws  for  theprevcMia 
of  the  aUve-trade,  and  which  srhoUy  bctaf  » 
British  subjects. 

§  6.  Mediterranean  Pass  (now  in  disose)  nafte 
issued  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  for  eertain  MP* 
belonging  to  tbeae  pUces. 

$  7-  No  vessel  can  retain  the  pririkfcs  if  t 
British  ship  after  having  been  repaired  ia  » 
foreign  country,  if  the  repairs  exceed  Ae  ■■ 
of  *0».  for  every  ton  ot  the  borddi,  ari« 
they  have  been  necessary  bv  reaaon  of  extEaor^ 
nary  damage  sustained  during  absence  from  tki 
Britiah  dominions,  to  enable  her  to  pedora 
her  voyage,  and  to  return  to  tcmt  i*»e  ia  *• 
said  donunions ;  and  whenever  any  Tessal »  rv 
paired  in  a  foreign  country  arrivea  at  any  pott  is 
the  Britiah  dominions  as  a  Britiah-repttn' 
ship  or  vessel,  the  master  or  other  peraoa  hanaf 
the  charge  muat,  upon  the  first  entrv,  report  ts 
the  collector  and  comptroUer  that  t^  veiKlkai 
been  ao  repaired,  imder  penaltv  (rf  Ste.  penaa; 
and  if  it  be  proved  to  the  aatisfaction  of  tmCoB* 
miasionera  of  the  Customa  that  such  vaasii  m 
seaworthy  at  the  time  when  she  last  dcpaiti' 
from  any  phice  in  the  British  dominiooi,  ui 
that  no  greater  repairs  have  been  done  than  ««« 
necessary,  they  may,  upon  full  consideratklBofa^ 
cumstances,  direct  the  CT>Uector  and  etaaptnOa 
to  certify  on  the  certificate  that  it  has  be«i  pro*«d 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commiasioiien  that  tte 
privileges  have  not  been  forfeited,  notwitfartaDd- 
mg  the  repairs. 

«  8.  Any  registered  vemel,  declared  to  *• 
stranded  or  unsea worthy ,  end  Incapable  of  heH 
recovered  ot  repaired  to  the  advaatage  of  i^ 
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nd  for  sach  reaaoiu  sold  by  order  of 
r  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  others, 
%  Teasel  lost  or  broken  up  within  the 
f  the  act,  and  can  never  again  bo  en- 
le  privileges  of  a  British-built  ship. 

British  ship  becoming  prize  to  an 
•old  to  foreigners  can  again  be  entitled 
rileges. 

3  rwistry  can  be  made  in  any  other 
loe  than  that  to  which  such  vessel  be- 
ept  of  vessels  condemned  as  prizes  in 
Jersey,  or  Man,  which  must  be  re- 
pointed  out  below) ;  and  any  registry 
rary  to  these  provisions  is  null,  unless 
r  officers  be  specially  authorized  to 
I  registry  in  any  other  port  by  order  of 
iisioners.  At  every  port  of  registry  a 
be  kept  by  the  collector  and  comptrbl- 
eh  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
le  certiflcate  must  be  entered ;  and 
(try  must  be  numbered  in  progrrasion, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  vcar ; 
lector  and  comptroller  musttwithin  one 
ansmit  to  the  commissioners  a  true 
1  the  number  of  certificates  granted. 
rery  vessel  is  deemed  to  belong  to  some 
kear  which  some,  or  one,  of  the  owners, 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  required 
iste'y,  resides,  and  when  such  owner 
transfer  all  his  or  their  shares,  the  ves- 
B  registered  de  novo  before  sailing  from 
)  which  she  then  belongs,  or  from  any 
in  the  same  part  of  the  United  King- 
16  same  colony,  plantation,  bland,  or 
but  if  the  owner  or  owners  cannot  in 
ime  comply  with  these  requisites,  so 
ry  may  be  made  before  it  be  necessary 
t  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port 
vessel  may  then  be,  may  certify  upon 
r  the  existmg  certificate,  that  the  same 
in  in  force  for  the  voyage.  In  the  case 
built  in  any  of  the  foreign  possessions 
wn  for  owners  residing  in  uie  United 
if  the  master  or  the  agent  for  the 
>duce  to  the  coUectorand  comptroller  of 
t  or  near  to  which  the  vessel  was  built, 
atte  of  the  builder  required  by  the  act, 
tribe  a  dedaration  of  the  names  and 
ns  of  the  principal  owners,  bearing  that 
identical  vess^  mentioned  in  such  cer- 
ad  that  no  foreigner,  to  the  best  of  hid 
I  and  belief,  has  any  interest  therein, 
or  and  comptroller  shall  cause  the  ves- 
orveved  and  measured,  and  give  the 
»rtiflcate  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
tien,  where,  and  by  whom  the  vessel 
the  description,  tonnage,  dec,  which 
has  the  force  of  a  certificate  of  registry 
aara,  unless  the  ship  sooner  arrive  in 
1  Kingdom. 

»  person  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
•  a  foreign  state,  except  under  the  terms 
pitolation,  unless  he  afterwards  become 
or  naturaliced  subject  of  the  United 
.  nor  any  person  usually  residing  in  any 
ot  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
less  he  be  a  member  of  some  British 
r  agent  for  or  partner  in  any  house  or 
ihip  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great 
'  Inland,  is  entitled  to  be  the  owner,  in 
n  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
istered  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
'  DeeianUiont  ( 13.  Before  registry  and 
',  a  declaration,  describing  the  ship, 
id  master,  and  that  no  port  of  the  ves- 

rto  foreigners,  must  be  made  and 
(according  to  a  form  given  in  the 
e  the  proper  officer — ^by  the  owner,  if 
if  owned  by  one  person;  or  in  case  there 
(It-owners,  by  both,  if  both  be  resident 
ntyioiki  of  the  plaoewbere  the  registry 


is  required,  or  by  one  If  one  or  both  be  resident  at 
a  greater  distance ;  or  if  the  number  exceed  two, 
thenbythe  greater  part  of  the  nimiber  if  the  gren  ter 
number  reside  within  twenty  miles ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  three,  unless  a 
greater  number  be  desirous  to  Join  in  subscribinjr 
the  declaration,  and  one  is  sufficient  if  all,  or  all 
except  one,  be  resident  at  a  greater  distance 
than  twenty  miles. 

{14.  In  case  the  required  number  of  owners  do 
not  personally  attend  to  subscribe  the  declaration, 
such  as  personally  attend  must  further  declare 
that  the  part-owners  then  absent  are  not  resident 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  and  have  not, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  or  belief,  wilfully 
absented  themselves  to  avoid  making  the  declura- 
tion.  or  are  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

Survfp  and  Measurement,  §  \5,  To  enable  a 
proper  certificate  to  be  granted,  it  is  provided 
that,  previous  to  the  registering,  some  one  or 
more  persons  appointed  by  tlie  commissioners  are 
to  go  on  board,and  strictly  and  accuratelyexamine 
and  admeasure  the  vessel  as  to  every  particular 
contained  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  master,  or  any  other  person  ap- 
pointed 3n  the  part  of  the  owners,  or  in  their 
absence  by  the  master ;  and  they  must  deliver  a 
true  account  in  writing  ot  all  such  particulars  of 
the  build,  description,  and  admeasurement,  as 
are  specified  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller ;  and  the  person  attend- 
iiig  on  the  part  of  the  owners  is  required  to  sign 
his  name  to  the  certificate,  in  testimony  of  its 
truth,  if  he  agree  with  the  particulars  thereof. 

{§  16,  17,  and  18,  containuig  provisions  for 
measurement,  are  repealed  by  6  Ac  6  Wm.  IV. 
c  56 :  for  which  see  Tonnaok. 

$  19.  Whenever  tlie  tonnage  is  ascertained  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  rules  (except  in  the 
case  of  vessels  admeasured  afloat),  the  same  is 
ever  after  deemed  the  tonnage,  and  must  be  re- 
peated in  every  registry,  unless  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  form  and  burden,  or  it  be  discovered 
that  the  tonnage  had  been  erroneously  taken. 

Bond,  §  20.  At  the  obtaining  of  the  certificate, 
securitv  by  bond  must  be  given  (by  the  master  and 
such  of  the  owners  as  personally  attend,  as  above) 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tberegisteringofficers,  in  the 
penalties  following,  viz.  If  the  vessel  be  decked 
or  be  above  tlie  burden  of  15  and  not  exceeding  50 
tons,  in  £100 ;  if  exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding 
1(K)  tons,  in  £3i00 ;  if  exceeding  100  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons,  in  £500 :  if  exceeding  2oo  and 
not  exceeding  300  tons,  in  £HM) ;  and  if  exceeding 
300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  jCKnn).  The 
conditions  of  every  such  bond  are  as  follows : — 
that  the  certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  any  person,  but  shall 
be  solely  made  use  of  for  the  service  of  the  ves- 
sd  for  which  it  is  granted  ;  and  that  in  case  she 
be  lost,  taken,  burnt,  or  broken  up,  or  other- 
wise prevented  from  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  shall  on  any  account  have 
lost  her  privileges,  or  shall  have  been  seized  and 
condemned  for  illicit  trading,  or  shall  have  been 
taken  in  execution  for  debt  and  sold  by  process 
of  law,  or  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  crown,  or 
shall  under  any  circumstances  have  been  regis- 
tered de  novo,  the  certificate,  if  preserved,  shall 
be  delivered  up,  within  one  month  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  master  in  any  place  in  the  British  do- 
minions, to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  some 
port  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  or 
of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey  ;  and  that 
ifany  foreigner,  or  any  person  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  a  foreigner,  purchase  or  otherwise  become 
entitled  to  any  interest  in  the  vessel,  and  the  same 
shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  the 
British  dominions,  as  above,  ihecortukaUesball, 
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I  39.  If  upon  Any  duiute  of  property  in  a  Temel 
the  ownvn  desire  to  haVe  her  registered  de  novo, 
althouah  not  required  by  tlie  act,  and  the  proper 
nuuilKrr  attend  at  thv  cu$toni-hocue  at  the  port 
to  which  >h«  belonea,  the  collector  and  eomptml- 
ler  may  uuki?  kiidi  rvgi^try.  and  grant  eertiflcate 
un-kr  the  atiove  recubtiims. 

{  4(1.  t:verv  coU-^-tor  and  comptroller  is  bound, 
UfHjn  n>aMinalilc  ri>queM  by  anyperaon  or  pervoni, 
to  {inKluce  fur  inspection  any  oath,  the  declara- 
tHin.  or  r«i>tor.  required  by  the  act  relatire  to 
an\  vessel,  and  Y«ennit  extractsto  lie  taken.which, 

on'l>ein<verifi«-d.areeTidenceincouruofjiutic«.  i  after  the  time  of  rcitiMratioii, 
vitlioiit  r-.-quirin«  production  of  the  ofiginab  or ,  such  mort^acer  or  amsner,  at  the  tunc  0f  be> 
the  attendance  of  olAcialft.  '  cominf  bankrupt,  has  the  tcsmI  or  Aan  m  kii 

{  41.  If  the  pni|)erty  in  a  TeMel.  belonging  to  po««e«sion.  and  is  repnted  owner, 
anv  per»i>n  out  of  the  kingdom,  be  sold  in  his  |  f  44.  Every  gowrnor.  lieutenant  (wnwor.  or 
ab»  -nw  bv  hii  k,nown  axent  or  correspondent,  commandcr-ib-chief  of  any  of  the  BritUi  poM 
under  his' directions  expressed  or  implied,  and  sions  abroad,  is  requiiwd.  if  a  sail  be  cms- 
acting  for  his  interest,  the  a^ent  executing  a  ,  menced  in  any  coort  where  he  go^-crm,  toucfciBf 
bill  of  sale.  withi>ut  having  re^-^red  a  legal  the  force  and  effect  of  any  register,  apoa  nftt- 
power  to  do  so,  the  commissioners,  upon  ap- :  wntation,  to  cause  all  prueeedingsto  m  itajii 
plication  made   to   them,  and   proof  of  the  '  if  ho  shall  see  just  cause  so  to  do,  imtil  tbs  ih 


mortgage,  and  the  liddm  are  not  to  be  decnai 
to  be  tna  owners,  ikor  the  pcnooa  maUng  tbi 
transfer  to  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  ownav 
any  more  than  if  no  such  traodcr  liadbeea  mads, 
except  m  far  an  may  be  oecesary  for  the  porpon 
of  rendering  the  property  available  by  ak  or 
otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

f  43.  When  any  transfer  in  security  faM  bfie 
diuy  registered  according  to  the  pravirioos  of  lbs 
act.  the  interest  d  the  mortgagee  or  ocber  »• 
signee  cannot  be  affected  by  any  act  of  bsnk- 
ruptcy  committed  by  the  mortgager  or  i 


[Bv  r&  2  VkL  e.  113.  f  lil4,  if  e 
vessel  be  lost,  or  bv  change  of  propcrtv,  Ac 
ceases  to  be  a  BritiKh  veaMel.  the  owner*  moK  is- 
me«liately,  on  their  hecominjc  acqnaiBted  ibfft- 
with,  give  notice  to  the  collector  and  comirtnAe 
at  the  port  uf  regi5tr>-.  Where  a  Britith  veMlkii 
been  absent  from  her  port  for  three  >esrs.  ik*; 
must  give  notice  stating  the  cauw  of  sIhcmc 
mid  that  she  has  not  forfeited  her  pn«ll(g«fc 
Failure  to  comply,  or  fabehood.  rendos  tte 
party  liable  to  a  penalty  of  X^.] 


Lir  degUings  uf  the  parties,  may  permit  the  cision  of  the  kmg  io  council  be  known  eai  ( 
tntnofer  to  bo  registered,  or  to  be  reeorded  and  ficd  to  him  ;  and  surii  governor  is  reqorei  I* 
ind<ir*ed.  a«  the  case  may  be,  as  if  legal  power  transmit  to  one  of  the  fecrecaries  of  m»  u 
had  iHfvn  pnxluced ;  and  if  it  happen  that  a  bill  authenticated  copy  of  the  pr>9ceediBgs,  viik  ik 
of  kale  cannot  be  produced,  or.  bv  reason  of  i  reasons  for  causing  them  to  be  Maytd.  lal  SKk 
distance  of  time,  or  the  absence  or  diath  of  par- ;  documents  (properly  veriticdl  as  be  OMjr  Jo^P 
tieo.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  a  bill  of  sale  had  neceesarv  for  the  information  of  liis  watetj. 
Iieen  executed,  and  n>gistry  df  ¥Mvo  shall  have  f  45.  Persons  makinfr  declarations,  or  cob- 
bec<>me  necessary,  the  ctimmifrtionen. upon  proof  terfetting,  crasim;,  altering,  or  fisbiffief  av 
ot  the  fur  dealinics  of  the  parties,  may  permit  writings  required  by  the  act,  or  wilfaUj  ■af 
the  ven^el  to  U>  registered  <ie  novo,  as  if  a  bill  of  falsified  documents,  or  wilfully  granting  sajeff- 
sale  had  been  pn>i1uced.  In  any  of  thes?  cases, '.  tiricate  or  other  instrument,  Imowing  it  t»  hi 
however,  sufficient  security  must  be  given  to   false,  forfeit  ^TIOOl 

pnwluce  a  Ic^al  power  or  bill  of  sale  within  a  j  (46.  Pmaltia  amd  For/eihntt  are  rteorml 
reasonable  time,  or  to  abide  the  future  claims  of !  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  tiMSh- 
the  absent  owner  and  his  representatives,  and  at  curred  by  the  Custom-IIonse  Reralttioaa 
the  future  request  of  the  party  whoM  propertv 
has  been  si)  traniferred,  the  bond  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  hb  interest,  in  ad- 
ditiiin  to  any  rijit  which  he  may  have  against 
the  vf-<  1  or  the  p;irtie<. 

S  A±  When  any  tniii>fer  is  made  only  as  a  se- 
cunty,  eith<.T  by  Vay  of  m-»rt.Rure  or  of  ass^ign- 
nieiit  to  tni!«:eeV  for'the  puTK»e  of  »Ie  for  pay- 
ment <if  a  debt,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  p.irt  of  rei:i«try  niu>t,  in  the  entry,  and  in 
the  int1or<^-invnt  on  the  certiticate,  express  that 
the  tran»f«.T  w:i<  made  only  in  security  by  way  of 

HKciUATINii,  buying  and  selling  ac^in  commodities  in  the  same  maiioL 

UKNTK,  in  the  French  funds,  is  a  ttTm  synonvmous  with  annuity. 

KKSHKVE,  in  Bankin^r^  the  portion  of  capitaf  kept  to  meet  corrent  demiodi. 

RES  I NS,  a  class  of  inflammable  substances,  of  vemablc  ori^n,  of  which  cooudoii 
rosin  furnishes  an  example.  They  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  certain  degree  oif  tr»n§- 
|»arencv,  and  a  colour  commonly  inclining  to  yellow.  When  pure,  they  are  hJabto 
in  alcohol  and  in  oils  but  not  in  watfr,  in  which  rcftpect  thcv  differ  from jeaBi> 
Th«>y  are  more  or  lesi:  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies.  The  most  important  are  Ko^ 
Mastich,  Sandarach,  Elomi,  Tacamahac,  Animi.  Labdanum,  Copal,  and  Lac,  vfai^ 
are  described  unticr  thoir  respective  heads.    [(JrMs.J 

RKSPONDENTIA  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  raised  on  the  chance <iftbe 
isifc  arrival  of  a  ship's  cari^o,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  safe  arrival  ^  t^ 
vessel,  in  liottoniry.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  .<ame  emergencies,  and  gives  the  credi- 
tor the  same  recourse  a;iniiust  the  borrower.  There  is  no  hypothec  over  the  etig^ 
as  there  is  over  the  vessel  in  the  case  of  Bottomry,  and  iieuce  the  security  ii 
mon'ly  personal.     [BorroMRY.] 

KK.ST,  a  terra  sometimes  used  in  Banking  to  denote  the  undivided  profits  rciniia- 
ing  at  the  iwriod  of  balauoing.     It  also  expresses  the  i>eriod  of  balanriiig. 

UKVEM'K  AND  EXPK.VDITUKK,  PUBLIC.  The  Public  revenue  in  iWi 
country,  as  in  most  other  iKirts  of  Europe,  originally  consisted  of  the  rents  of  crowi 
lands,  and  of  sums  leviea  from  the  subject  simply  by  the  exeriMso  of  the  ivyjl 
pren»gative.  After  the  Conquest,  the  nractice  was  introduced  of  the  barons  itd 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  assembled  in  **  Great  Council/*  making  grants  a 
pressing  emergencies,  which  were  raised  by  taxes  ;  and  this  practice  was  cxUtM 
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representatiTes  of  the  commons  ^ere  admitted  to  parliament  in  the  13th 
jr ;  more  especially  after  the  crown  cfttates  became  reduced  by  alienations. 
ill,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
es  was  derived  fVom  sources  over  which  parliament  retained  no  control.  Thus, 
iies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  [CrsroMsJ  were  usually  conferred  upon  each 
gn  at  his  accession  for  life.  And,  from  these  and  other  sources  eaually  per- 
t  and  independentf  Elizabeth,  although  the  grants  to  her  averaged  not  more 
70»(K)0  a-year,  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  about  £500,000 ;  which  was  also  expended 
t  any  check  from  either  house. 

■IjT  the  same  system  was  continued  under  James  I.  But  a  change  took  place 
reign  of  Charles  1.,  whose  lofty  opinion  of  the  prerogative  led  him,  though 
I  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  at  his  accession,  to  levy  these,  a  new 
led  ship-money,  and  other  exactions,  without  the  sanction  of  tne  legislature. 
ferences  between  the  king  and  parliament  ended  in  a  rupture  in  1641,  before 
the  public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  £900,000.  A  period  of  transition 
'43urred  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  system.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
dae  and  post-office  were  established,  and  other  financial  innovations  intro- 
;  most  of  which  were  continued  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose 
tamp-dnties  were  first  levied.  A  return  was  made  to  absolute  principles 
the  last  years  of  Cliarles  ;  and  still  more  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
entire  revolution  took  place  on  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  and  the  succession 
liam  and  Mary  in  1688,  when  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  subject  by  the 
e  of  the  prerogative  ceased  ;  and  all  taxes  were  afterwards  imposed  by  the 
ity  of  parliament.  The  customs,  or  the  duties  upon  exports  and  imports, 
5  excise-duties— those  upon  the  manufacture  or  consumption  of  commodities 
became  the  great  sources  of  the  public  revenue.  Considerable  additions 
le  branches  were  made  during  King  William's  reign ;  and  the  system  of 
ing  and  funding  money  was  introduced.  In  1701,  the  year  preceding  his 
the  revenue  amounted  to  £3,895,205 ;  of  which  the  customs  produced 
,100  ;  the  excise,  £986,004  ;  and  the  land-tax,  of  28.  per  pound,  £989i)65. 
tal  amount  raised  by  taxes  and  loans  during  ms  reign  (1689-1702),  of  wnich 
years  of  war,  was  about  £72,000,000. 

le  12i  years  of  Anne  (1702-1714),  of  which  11  were  years  of  war,  the  total 
B  nlaed  by  taxation  was  about  £62,000,000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £60,000,000. 
13  years*  reign  of  George  I.  (1714-172/),  the  amount  raised  "by  taxes  was 
0,000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £3,000.000  ;  but  again  £5,000,000  of  debt  were 
f.  In  1727,  when  this  king  died,  tne  produce  of  the  taxes  was  £6.762,643 ; 
sh  the  customs  yielded  £1,530,361 ;  the  excise,  £1,927,354 ;  and  the  land-tax, 
k-pound,  £2,000,000.  In  the  33  years*  reign  of  George  II.  (1727-1760),  of 
15  were  years  of  war,  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  was  £217,()60,000,  and  by 
»bout  £60j000,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  the  revenue  increased 
srablv,  principally  through  the  extension  of  the  excise  system  ;  and  in  1759 
mted  to  £8,523,540  ;  of  which  £1,985,376  were  derived  from  customs,  and 
,349  from  the  excise. 

59  years'  reign  of  (Jeorge  III.  (1760-1820),  which  witnessed  so  wonderfhl 
mentation  both  of  the  general  wealth  and  of  the  government  expenditure, 
need  with  a  revenue  from  taxation  of  only  £8,800,000.  Nor,  at  the  com- 
nent  of  the  American  war,  1779,  was  it  much  beyond  £10,000,000.  At  the 
yf  Versailles,  1783,  it  was  nearly  £12,000,000.  In  the  10  years  of  peace  that 
)d,  it  made  a  very  considerable  advance,  having,  in  1793,  when  the  war  with 
t  broke  out,  risen  to  nearly  £20,000,000.  But  the  extraordinary  increase 
from  1797,  the  year  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  when 
•dnoe  was  about  £23,000,0(K).  Inl798,the  year  following,it  rose  to£31 ,000,000; 
went  on  regularly  advancing  till  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the 
I  of  revenue,  the  produce  <^  taxation,  paid  into  the  Exchemier,  reached, 
aying  the  expenses  of  collection,  the  enormous  sum  of  £72,210,512.  The 
runed  in  this  eventful  period  were  also  on  a  gigantic  scale :  the  amount 
I  from  this  source,  including  Exchequer  bills,  beyond  the  amount  redeemed, 
23  years  from  1793  to  1815  inclusive,  having  been  £432,707,263 ;  and  the 
ate  amount  of  revenue  and  loans,  raised  for  public  uses  in  the  same  period, 

,461,819.    The  e  " 

h>m  1806  to  181i 

b  ezpenditore  amounted 

1,365,  making  together,  £106,832,260,  the  largest  annual  outlay  ever  made ; 

that  of  the  previous  year,  1813,  was  £105,943,727,  and  of  the  year  subse- 

2o 


I 


annit,  1B15,  £»2,280,1S0.    Nothinf  at  sU  sppraaehiiiglallHnBaMeialtfntHH 
ocean  iDtbsfainorr  of  Ihe  world.    (Porter',  PragrtmffOe  Katiait,  it,  e.iu 
A  rooiidenble  rednetioa  of  Uialioa  took  pUc«  iftcr  the  irtm  f*  pan.    U 


to  the  lixe*  in  11119.  Bat  imporunt  tbateiueDlB  were  afaia  mode  in  183,  ul 
tl ill  more  in  18-J3,wh«ilhe^alt-dntTudL'#39ed  taiM  wen  rc<daectl  to  tbs  dlM 
cf  £i,\6jJ3J.  In  18-21  lad  18-25,  ihe  casionu  on  coalj,  alk,  wine,  mAmm,  «fc, 
and>  nriclf  of  otber  articles,  wfre  abated,  andihe  remainder  of  tMexciaooBki 
Ibe  whoU  amoanting  to  £.>,iai>,OOU.  In  lS-J>i,  the  dntits  on  Britiih  niritt  i^ 
other  articles  were  reduced  cnt  ]««s  than  £1.9S7^1S.  In  1830.  the  ben^UTn) 
repealed,  £3J)5,%>II» ;  ■]» dntieg  on  rogar,  hides,  and  ikins.  In ISll.tba «ubH 
oniea-bomeMal!.  printed  cottons,  uidotheruiic]ei,£l,i8SJI5'2.  Inl83^ila 

MCasd)e«,£476,iiW;  iniH33,tlieMap-datjraDdr-^ ■* 

in  lB3l,tiie4ulie90D  windoH-9,  Iri^hipin--    '- 

on  paper,  ipirit  lieenws,  &e^  amonaling  te 

nwnt  took  place  nntil  the  introdnctioa  of  Uw  nniCnmi  poanT  pM 

which  year,  howerer,  the  lose  of  income  from  thU  souiee,  tuul  tbe  in . 

tnT>fjin<wjiii'ntnnlhiimilil»rjnperalinnainramil»,ntin«j«i»«l-JTr-|int.Mtt*' 


att  and  rarioiu  aattmad  taie«,£I.MIUM; 
ints,  ftc,  £-2J)&4^l6  ;  and  in  183fi,  dOta 
to  £1,031  JB6.  No  oiber  iqwtaM  alidt- 


Tbe  toul  aoiomit  of  Uiaiepcafcd,ti- 
yew^  from  111131a  lfttliDelDSiTF,waaabom£lM«i*l>: 
■    "' of  the  former  abore  the  lattaMif 


and  of  10  per  ceu 

pired,  or  rednced,  .  .    _ 

ud  of  taxes  impiued,  £B,MW,UUO  ;  tbe 

thaa  £.17.0IM/XHl. 

The  rolloma);  table  showi  the  rcTenne  and  expenditure  (inclndi^  dtaip*  d 
ooUection),  the  liifTerence  between  them,  and  tbe  taxes  imposed  and  rednced  is  >cb 
of  the  20  years  to  1811 ;  to  which  i>  added,  far  rompansoD,  the  atoaga  ftiK  tl 
wheat  Bccordinclo  the  LoadunGazette,  laJ  the  declared  nine  of  the  eiporutf  At 
prodace  and  manufacture!)  of  the  Umted  Kin^om. 


The  deflcicnry  for  IIU-J  was  computed  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  March  of  that  ja>, 
at  £U70,000  :  tu  meet  nhich  he  proposed  a  tai  of  Td.  per  £1  on  all  iaeemet  it 
Britain  exceeding  ill.in,  estimated  to  produce  £3,700,000;  the  raising  of  tbe  IM 
stamp  and  spirit  duties  to  the  samo  rates  as  those  uf  Britain,  reckoned  to  Imt 
£410,000 ;  and  an  export  duty  on  coals  £200  000 ;  total,  £4,'il0,000  ;  affordinf  a■^ 
plus  of  £1,740,000,  to  be  sppfied  to  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ■ndotben.**' 
to  meet  the  expense  of  military  operations  in  China  and  elsewhere.  This  plai,tltEi 
a  modification  of  the  proposed  dulj  on  coals,  was  sanctioned  by  parliamcDt. 

The  Bi-DOET,  or  annual  exposition  of  tlie  finances  submitted  to  tbe  Hoa.'e  <t 
Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  docs  not  exhibit  an  artienlals  secoail 
of  the  TOVOnne  and  expenditure,  but  merel;  a  statement  of  the  sums  reqoired  lebt 
Toled  for  the  public  senice,  under  the  different  heads  of  NaTj,  Army,  Ordnaice, 
and  Miscellaneous  Articles,  tozetber  with  any  incidental  charges  whic'b  ma^  tn^ 
to  the  year,  with  tho  aagi  andmeam  for  noeting  the  aame,— compiehendmi  u* 
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mrplns  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  after  defraying  the  charges  npon  it,  the  annnal 
dotieSy  and  sneh  incidental  receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the  national  resources. 

The  OmtoUdtUed  Fund,*  formed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1786,  at  present  embraces  all  the 
farmnefaes  of  the  roTenue  except  the  annual  sugar-duty.  Jt  is  specially  burdened 
withilftD  interest  and  other  payments  on  account  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list, 
penfliooB,  and  other  permanent  mnts  by  parliament.  The  surplus  is  always  con- 
iiderable  ;  of  late  years  about  £14,000,000. 

The  Annual  DtUiet  comprehended  formerly  the  malt  and  land  tax,  which,  on 
Miwtitiitional  principles,  were  reserved  for  special  annual  grants,  as  a  restraint  on 
the  power  of  the  crown.  On  the  land-tax  being  rendered  perpetual  in  1798  [Land- 
Tax],  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  on  offices,  pensions,  and  salaries, 
were  enbetituted  in  its  place.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  onlv  tax  reserved  for 
ma  annual  grant  is  the  sugar-duty,  estimated  usually  at  £3,000,000. 

The  appucation  of  the  supplies  of  each  session  is  regulated  by  the  ApproprkUian 
A€i  (introdnoed  as  a  restraint  on  the  improvidence  of  Charles  II.),  which  is  passed 
afteor  aU  the  grants  have  been  made,  and  usually  indeed  contains,  along  vrith  the 
Mpfopriation  clauses,  the  authority  for  making  the  last  payments  out  of  the  Ex- 
enfmnor. 

In  the  event  of  the  revenue  proving  insufficient  for  the  expenditure,  the  deficiency 
ie  temporarily  supplied  by  means  of  exchequer  bills ;  which  are  also  issued  in 
aatioiplation  of  the  growing  duties.    [Funds.    Supplies.    United  Kingdom.] 

REVERSIONS.    [Annuity.    Insurance  on  Lives.    Interest,  Compound.] 

RHATANY  ROOT,  derived  from  the  Krameria  /rui7M/ra,  consists  of  cylindrical 
ramifications,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  quill  to  a  finger.  It  is  imported  from 
Pern,  and  is  used  as  an  astringent  medicine. 

RHODIUM,  a  raroand  extremely  hard  and  durable  metal,  obtained  by  Dr  Wol- 
laeton  ttom  platinum  ore.  Sp.  gr.  1 1.  Its  scarcitv  is  said  to  be  the  onlv  bar  to  its 
intensive  employment  in  the  arts,  as  it  forms  vafuablo  alloys  with  other  metals, 
particularly  steel. 

KRVB ARE  (Ft.  Rhubarbe,    Ger.  Bhabarber.    It.  Reobarbaro.    "901.  Ruibarbo. 


Rewen.  Chin.  Ta-hwang)^  a  medicinal  root  obtained  from  a  plaint  {.Rheum  pal- 
vml)  which  inhabits  the  loft]r  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  Three  kinds  of  it 
distinguished— namely,  Russian,  Turkey,  and  Chinese  or  East  Indian.  The 
■riaa  rhubarb  is  the  best,  as  very  great  attention,  both  in  purchasing  it  at 
Kiaehta  from  the  Buchanans,  and  in  transporting  it  from  thence  to  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  is  paid  by  order  of  government,  and  the  bad  pieces  are  burned  bv  an 
iMoeoting  apothecary.  It  possesses  a  fine  bright  reddish  or  whitish  yellow  colour, 
ana  a  strong  fragrant  smell ;  and  is  commonly  in  round  pieces^  often  perforated  with 
ea  lar|pe  a  hole  that  many  have  the  appearance  of  a  mere  nnd.  Turkey  rhubarb 
ie  denred  from  the  same  source  as  the  Russian,  but  is  generally  darker  and  coarser, 
fktcma  less  attention  being  paid  to  the  trade.  The  Chinese  or  East  Indian  is  heavier, 
harder^  and  more  compact  than  the  others  ;  seldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  is 
ctther  u  long  pieces  or  with  two  flat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  The 
rhubarb  imported  into  this  country^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
4oaDi  Russia,  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  China.  Nearly  50,000  lbs.  are  an- 
anally  entered  for  home  consumption. 

Htbbid  Rhubarb  {Rheum  hybridum)  is  a  well-known  plant,  extensively  culti- 
lied  in  this  country  for  its  large  succulent  stalks,  used  in  confectionary. 
RIBAND  (Fr.  Ruben  de  Soie.  Ger.  Band.  It.  Nattro  di  Seta.  Sp.  Cinla  de  Seda\  a 
Be  given  to  silken  bands  of  various  widths  and  colours,  much  used  by  females 
lieaddresses  and  other  purposes.  They  are  both  plain  and  figured,  and  are 
■uaietimes  distinguished  into  sarcenet,  satin,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  are  made.  They  are  also  frequently  ornamented  by  having  what  is  called  a  pearl 
mige  iciven  to  them.  Ribands  are  woven  in  pieces,  each  36  yards  in  length.  The 
Inoet  are  made  entirely  of  Italian  silk  ;  the  next  in  quality  of  a  mixture  of  Italian 
and  Bengal  silk ;  and  the  commoner  sorts  altogether  of  Bengal  silk.  The  great  seat 
cC  tbe  manufacture  of  ribands  is  Coventry,  where  they  are  now  made  of  quality 
•qfnal  to  the  finest  of  the  productions  of  the  Lyonese  weavers :  they  are  also  made 
at  Congleton,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  other  places.    [Silk  Manufacture.] 

a  la  tlM  eariy  part  of  the  fandinf  system  a  separate  account  was  kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the 
tiB  l«|K»— **  for  payment  of  the  interest.  The  inconvenience  and  conturion  of  thin  method  led  to 
tiM  aiiprwtfiation  of  the  various  branches  of  revenue  into  three  funds ; — the  AggregaU  Fundf 
ITIf  s  and  the  South  Sea  and  General  Funds,  1716.— each  chargeable  with  the  paymoit  of  certabi 
SMBmiM  Vben  due  by  the  public.  And  in  1786  these  were  formed  into  one  fund,  thenoe  termed 
tkmeMmlUeiedFund. 
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of  the  Burroanding  ground,  havo  proper  draiuB,  and  an  exposure  to  son 
d,  80  as  to  produce  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 

LAKD,  according  to  BlAclutone,  every  parish  is  bound  at  conunon  law  to  keep  the  roada 
wet  it  in  good  condition ;  and  by  the  2  A:  3  Philip  and  Mary.  c.  8,  the  pariithionen  were 
ccnrding  to  their  ability,  to  provide  labour  and  implementH  for  four  d^'  work  upon  the 
ually.  This  rude  plan  of  forced  or  tUUuUlaibaur  (then  common  in  Europe)  was  fanproved 
«ts ;  but  in  counie  of  time  it  was  gradually  superseded  on  all  the  great  thorougfaures  by 
ike  system :  and  it  wiu  also  abandoned  fur  other  highways  in  1835,  when  the  laws  relating 
'  parish  roads  were  consolidated  by  the  act  5  4e  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  Si).  This  act  autboriaes  a 
elected  annually  by  the  vcatry.  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish,  on  the  basis  of  the  poor 
t ;  the  rate-payers,  however,  being  empowered,  if  a  majority  see  fit,  to  divide  unong 
9  the  carriage  of  the  materials  required  for  the  road*.  A  number  of  parishes  ooay  imita 
nt  a  surveyor ;  and  in  parishes  ha  vim;  more  tlian  5000  inhabitants,  a  mghway  board  may 
ihed. 

glish  turnpike  system,  or  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
mposing  tolls  at  g:ites  or  turjipikes,  though  introduced  by  the  26  Ch.  II.  c.  1,  was  not 
di  to  atiy  extent  until  after  1763.  Under  tliis  system,  the  road  is  placed,  according  to  its 
ider  the  management  of  one  or  more  sets  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  statute,  and 
consist  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  principal  farmers  and  traaesmen  in  the  vicinity. 
I  are  committed  to  surveyors  appointed  by  them  ;  and  the  trustees,  being  empowered 
!t  loant  on  the  security  of  their  revenues,  are  enabled  verv  speedily  to  complete  any  un- 
.  In  1839,  the  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales  (including  consolidations) 

their  revenue,  £1,532,956 ;  and  the  amount  of  loans  for  which  the  tolbi  were  mortgaged, 
15,  which  was  exclusive  of  i;l,l!)4,(i9d  of  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  amount  of  ttM  float- 

sununary  in  1841  by  Mr  Tidd  Pratt,  of  16,965  returns,  made  pursnant  to  the  act  2  &  3 
),  by  surveyors  of  parishes),  townships,  or  places  which  repair  their  own  highways  (168 
lowever,  being  deficient  for  England  and  125  for  Wales),  it  appears  that  in  1839  the 
tumpik»  was  19,66*3  miles ;  of  streets  or  roads  repaired  under  local  acts,  2869  miles ;  and 
er  highways,  96,9t)t2  miles ;  making  of  highways  for  wheeled  carriages  in  England  and 
19,52/  miles.  The  amount  of  rates  levied  in  1839  (exclusive  of  turnpike  dues),  waa 
12 ;  and  the  average  expenditure  in  the  repair  of  the  highway  (exclusive  of  turnpikes 
.  and  stn>ets  tmder  local  acts),  was  £12,  IBs.  5d.  per  mile,  and  m  law  and  other  expenses 
le.  According  to  other  returns,  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  the  6  years  ended 
!2,00U  miles  of  turnpikes  and  roads  under  local  acts,  was  nearly  £51  per  mile ;  whereof— 
lere  repairs ;  £9  on  improvements :  and  £6  on  management. 

ri.AND,  the  ancient  system  waa  that  of  the  statute  or  compulsory  labour  of  the  fnliabitants 
before  and  3  days  after  harvest ;  and  the  act  5  Geo.  I.  c  30,  provided  that,  in  the  OTent 
)ving  insufficient,  an  assessment,  not  exceeding  i  per  cent,  on  the  valued  rent^  might  b4 
m  huided  property.  After  1750,  this  plan  was  superseded  as  to  the  peat  thoroughfiu'es  by 
ike  system,  as  in  Kngbind.  It  has  also  been  greatly  modified  in  other  respects ;  most  of 
ies  having  obtained  loctU  acts  comnmting  the  statute  labour  for  a  fixed  money  payment, 
nizing  astiessments  on  landed  property,  varying  in  each  county  according  to  circum* 
By  these  acts  the  road-administration  Sa  vcitted  in  trustees,  embracing  the  slieriffs  depute 
itute,  the  provost  and  two  eldest  bailies  of  each  royal  bun;h  in  the  county,  all  Justices 
owners  of  estates  worth  £1('0  Scots  a-yeor  and  upwards  of  valued  rent,  and  their  eldest 
one  guardian  or  trustee  of  all  minors  possessing  such  amount  of  property.  The  county 
.  into  districts,  each  placed  under  the  resident  trustees  and  surveyors  appointed  bv  them ; 
istrict  meeting  prepares  annually  a  state  and  estimate  for  the  general  meeting,  which  has 
order  an  assessment  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  Which  in  other  respects  directs  and 
lie  di>itrict  meetings.  Sufficient  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  obtaining  land  and 
for  the  roads  and  bridges. 

the  northern  counties  a  different  system  of  supervision  prevails  under  the  "  Commission- 
(hland  Roads  and  Bridges,"  appointed  by  government  m  1803  with  the  view  of  stimulate 
tvement  in  the!50  districts.  They  are  autnorixed  to  decide  upon  the  roads  proper  to  be 
ed,  and  to  superintend  their  execution  ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  government  and 
ietors Jointly,  each  one-half.  This  measure  has  been  highly  successful;  and  about  9U0 
ixcellent  roads,  and  upwards  of  IKK)  bridges,  have  been  constructed  in  this  way.  The  old 
roads  formed  by  General  Wade  {\^i^^-\^^k))  were  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
oners  in  1814 ;  and  about  3(H)  miles  of  them  are  still  kept  up. 

Mess  no  statistics  of  the  ordinary  county  roads  of  Scotland ;  nor  of  the  turnpikes  later 
),  when  their  length  was  3666  miles;  the  number  of  trusts,  190;  the  amount  of  their  debts, 
82;  and  income,  £187,584. 

LAND,  the  statute  labour  system  was  abolished  in  1763,  when  the  road  administration  was 
the  grand  juries.  Mail-coach  roads  are  determined  upon  by  the  postmaster-general,  and 
ense  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  county.  The  supplies  for  other  roads  are  raisied  by  a  tax 
larony  for  the  portion  within  its  boundaries.  Smcc  1831 ,  also,  a  considerable  extent  of 
been  constructed  at  the  public  expense,  under  tlie  board  of  public  works,  constituted  by 
6t  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  33. 

B  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  best  is  usually  stated  to  be  that  between 
and  Holyhead,  constructed  J  under  the  stiperintendence  of  parliamentary 
sioners,  by  Mr  Telford ;  but,  in  general,  the  English  roads  dre  greatly  inferior 
of  Scotland,  more  especially  the  turnpikes  and  those  formed  by  the  nighland 
isioners,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  have 
moderate  acclivities,  and  are  indeed  in  every  respect  models  of  the  manner 
b  the  difficulties  presented  by  a  mountainous  country  may  be  Buccessftilly 
le.  This  superiority  in  the  northern  roads  is  stated  Dy  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
**  in  consequence  or  the  excellent  materials  which  aboand  in  all  oarts  of 
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Sr«claa«i.  &z.d  of  tbe  emtfr  skin  mud  science  of  Scotch  trustees  and  nireyon" 
^  rrvunMP  on  RMdi.  pT  ZlZx.  Mach  i«  &bo  doe  to  the  superioritj  of  the  Sei^tidi 
cttonr  TTiP'fcCiaes:  over  ;he  English  parish  STstem.  The  Irish  roads  are  likewue. 
rEvraZT  gp^aJr^.  well  hid  oat  and  in  good  refair.  Indeed,  both  Ireland  ud 
S^:elAa<i  p«:;ftH»s»  cji::iral  adTantanpH  ad  to  materijd  for  road-making  to  which 
Tzj^aofi  camc<  laj  cliiwi.  more  emcially  the  district  between  the  Tees  and  Uw 
Trvios.  v^re  ihje  forxadoa  i$  cbieflT  oml,  sandstone,  and  aofi  limestone. 

RO^iAN  oz.  PAPAL  STATES,  stretch  across  the  central  part  of  the  Italiu 
peai3:fiila  is  aa  oMioie  dxrectioD,  fnwn  the  Adriatic  to  the  Memterranean,  and  be* 
twt^ni  T-zscacT.  M<>l^na,  and  Lombardy,  on  the  X.  W.,  and  Naples  on  the  S.E 
Apku  1:-?22  "sq.  mil^.  Population  in  1833,  2J42,000.  Capital,  Rome;  pee. 
l33s'^>V  «.i<.'T-*r^3:<:iu  u  eltsctlTe  monarchy,  the  pope  for  the  time  being  the  iS- 
suiTse  soT>*rt*Li::i,  wi;h  a  coa^olnnc  a£i<embly  of  cardinals. 

T^  ?>r^  ^*rr'.t:rj  bt  •Lrvied  c:v.> t«<>  aii«;iGd  portioas,  moMlj  lereL,  by  tbe  ApcnniMS  vUdl 
tEftvwvt  ziiia  ecusrn  Sr-c  N.  W.  »  S.  E.  The  nuMS  extensive  is  tbe  we«tern  porti-ii.  vhkb  ea*- 
mto»  la*  i\^  .*f  R  -ow  jAd  A*  Tiber :  bat  a  creai  |i«rt  of  h  is  waste  and  pesttlACisl.  psnieakri|r 
«&4  0 amra^n  L  R  'ou  &ad  the  Pontine  Manhesw  Tbe  eastern  portion,  espedallT  Bukfai « 
ifte  HurlL  3f  Asojoa.  ii  33or«  fertJ.^  a&d  better  calti«ated ;  producing  irfacat.  naite,  rkc,  b«ap, 
aai  MteLr*.*.  r:e  «ieTa:«d  ifafcnet*  npplj  timber,  fruit*^  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oa.  bol « 
a  ^^ua^lri  oidwr :  ?  :&«»«  oi  the  TuKaa  aed  Neapolitan  territorieB.  Tbe  manofanariB^  iMHttf 
»  3BLVc;x  ^t:ndaM«i  :•-  ^lane  w-.Ml>ea  eiocbs,  far  the  internal  eonsumpcion.  Tbt^re  ire,  hovtMr, 
wuj.  ao^cabaMcs*  as  R  cse  asd  Bafocsa:  iron-works  at  B^aenaao,  Cantno,  Cooca,  sad  olfas 
fia.vs.  ^:r  «%jcti  :r:c-<r*  -^  brxubt  from  Elba;  and  ciaaa-wurks,  and  maaufiKtoriei  of  pipvt 
«o«7.  ^aCK  '3tm:rK*r.  wax-eaediai.  and  catcut  in  ievenl  towns.  B^t  all  tbe  piodoctire  iaoioT 
etf  :m  cuanrr^.  asd  etperrally  a^rku.'tare.  is  in  a  state  of  backwardness,  from  tbe  ponrtr  aai 
ipsi:nBot  c(  b*  p<l^pW.  tbe  per^ecual  i=»rrention  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  authoritr,  as  wdl  m  itmj 

r^-f  rr.***.=c«f  .'3  euh  in^  <}f  tibe  Apnn'nies  faarinc  little  eommonication  witb  each  other,  wait 
an -«t;«irtatf  wh:IWccStr»ar»impciru=«tbemmekindsof  prodiice.  A  snrplos  of  con  snoii^ 
es-vc*  a  t^e  N.  ^r.^rsBCM.  wh:he  ta  tbe  ;^  cbere  b  a  dedcieacr.    Afain,  obTc-ofl  is  expoiiid  frM 


th*r  >..  «n->  a  UM  N.  abcas  X>«!*^i^«>  lbs.  are  annnally  brouitht  from  &  Italr  and  ToMaa;.  IW 
*i(  cvmmer:  ^  rrias^ru  are  wi:b  Nap'es.  ToManj.  Liombardy,  and  GreaiBritain.   Tbs  a 


c^ »{(  cvmmer:  ^  rrias^ru  are  wi:b  Nap'es.  ToManj.  Lombardy,  and  Great  Britain.  Tbs  opm 
K-  1£sfpits*L.  a^.'^-rlirx  %;  Dr  Bo«r>c  •  Jbpsrt.  p.  SI),  consist *mainly  of  graiUt  bemp.  rmi,  mif 
rb-.-.  sill,  sarvir.  «>>>•'.  bmb  and  kjd  sfcias,  and  cork ;  and  tbe  imports  from  it  of  coIoBiy  pi«- 
«BM  aaii  »f  «.*«»„  x-v*!.  pckcanb  and  berrincs  ibnefy  cor.4umed  in  Lent  and  other  fMti).  inptd 
<iv-«ei£k.  iRfttid.  co99«r.  luci.  tx-pisxes,  cotton  twist,  piece  goods  of  all  sorts,  baidware,  v4  dm 
aaoi  KMt  ;w«ib».  JiweC^^rr.  eartbenware.  poreeiain,  JMngtass.  coal,  wbale^oil,  and  fTorr.  BrtiA 
^nrsKtit  A-*d  at  C.v-.^a  V«ch-a :  bat  tbe  abow-mcntioBcd  artideB  are  chiefly  shipptd  to  Eaifiui 


fr^-T:  Lackers.  G-ara.  aad  Xanetljea.  Tbe  wasels  wtiiob  land  tbdr  cargoes  of  saH-fiih.  m^, 
a=>i  ^:«I.  a:  Atcvca.  cvckcaU.*  prx-rvd  to  MMsira  or  other  ports  for  return  canroes.  The  feriii 
ETToro  fr^'r::  ^.  .-.^c^tr.vs  a.-Y  e»c;maUifl  at  t1  .■t3rS.<*<\  and  the  exp>)rt»  at  ;€l.04^.UUl 

l\s:r«w— .iw.i^i.  .n  Ure  A  irtUK.  la:.  43"  .IT  >'..  lonf:  13*  33'  E. ;  pop.  3L*M*iK  It  is  a  fc« 
pvm.  a?*i  t^^  ii^rN.-cr  t»  rnxi. — ird«.<«d  the  httz  oo  the  coa*t  frt>m  Venice  to  Manftedocts.  Ex- 
l^-nsw  ^-vct:.  k^.  w^xi.  «-▲!.  becip.  ra$s,  .kc.  In  IfJS,  liyd  rcMels,  burden  06,9ii  tons,  deard 
w-.t-i  ^arrv*  »»l.v*i  a:  l.M*.  ■>•  icuiL 

Kxr.rjt  r.-vAju,  tee  ocli  r>  d  r<«  .-n  the  W.  cca*t.  lie*  in  lat.  42*  5'  X.,  lorg.  11=  44'  E..  < 
8i:--M  N.  W.  .^  Re:'.  P.^^.  9\i'.  Tbe  harbour  is  from  14  M  IH  feet  deep ;  and  there  ar«  dxu 
azc  a  iixuvc^:  .  IJii^  rskMj».  burdn  133.^'i  tons,  cleared  in  liiJ7. 

>lK.t$ntE»  xyo  W«i«irr»,  Moxrr.  FrsfAXCMi.  ice. 

M.-irr^.f  it^i  l^r"  .*!».— Tbe  tvwt  =  ll-7i  •^*loUar» ». divided  into  l»»j«nli.  or  IW^aj-*-*. 
Ixr  xcbM:  x^Tc.<fr%c.'..'.i<%r.Kmo(i  pohci  =  Th-e  ralue  of  the  srado  is  4s.fd.  st«rUn:.— :if 
r^-.O  l=y.  ;-vhe»:  the  i-uii3er»'  car.=a  of  1«»  inr  of  exchance  with  I.on<]nn  bciaf  estinuU^i  at 
nsl^ii  =  ;C^  1=^  ':rv*i:<ek  Tbe  mild  =  idS)  48pai4iorpauisper  £1.  The  pai>lo  is  thii>  •urtk 
l=.-r.  ja.-**.  cc  :•  fjrl  — r?.  Ad.,  and  the  fai^iccho  id.  «terling; 

T>.'  taT.Li  cecdusle  =  I'lVtq.  metres  =  1196       Baokera*  accounts  are  k-pt  in  pauk 
j»;.  van5» :  the  rttb>  io  =  I$*4M  ta«*.<!«.  Tbe  principal  coins  are  tbe  guMdoppis  <e  r|^ 

The  «:<!e  bor.V:^  Jfc!  bcorali  or  131  S-«i:ette  tole.  worth  about  ^f^u Is;  tbe*ilr«r«e»1t>.ki'- 
s:  :£'>4  Imtv.  jca::  -« :  a^^2  IS  btr.M  =  1  bot;e  :  scudo.  and  pieces  for  ^.  1,  2.  and  3  paob:  m^ 
the  *oaa  cf  ciI  ex  Hi  Nwa!:  rr  ."W-U  laxp.  call-^c* :  in  base  silrer,  pieces  for  2.  4,  7  J.  andl5  bv<* 
s-d  the  cJ  buxile  t»  d»  Svcali.  or  li^  Imp.  chi. — the  two  last  bein^  termed  single  and  dMK« 
r^vv*.  carhni;   and  in  c«>ppvT.  hajocvhi.  halr««.  sad 

Tbe  rvbbso  of  vvr^  ^f  4  luarte,  2f  scorzi,  or  luartorv  The  old  lou'r^d'or  i*  i-urrefit  at  Race 
W  duartucvi.  =  *-iv  In: p.  ba<^f:<.  f>r  44  raul^.  the  nafv^UNin  fi>r  37  paub,  and  tb« 

The  pvHiT.d  of  Ii  vv.v-e.  *fi»  J-'car.  or  efiU   friani»h  dollar  for  It*  pauls. 
rrari.  =  i£i4  irv\T  pair* ;  and  the  quintal  of  10       The  note*  or  oMuV  fir  3,  1ft,  20,  2.'».  a^d  I'* 
decine.  <r  I*«  '.Ni^.   =  74-77  IN*-  avoirdupois,    sniiii.  Iwied  bv  t!ie  Bancv  iMJ^  Sfnrih  Sti^tf, 
The  a|vthe«in<^^'  p>:csd .  ar.d  that  used  for  fold ,  and  Montf  Ji  ^iftJ ,  are  empk>ved  in  the  pa.naet 
and  Klvvr.  are  of  ihe  same  weight  as  the  com- '  of  mms  exceeding  3  scudi. 
Biorvt  I  pour..?.  i     BilK  on  London  are  common^  dmwa  at  J* 

In  AiKVca  the  bracci--»  =  ?5-33  Imp.  inches :  dajs'  data.    No  da\Y  of  unce. 
the  wino  Kma  v>f  2  har.Ii  or  ;»4  bo<cali  =   W-yi»       Rer^ut  in  l&tS.*8.812.961  send!.  djifflyfrflB 
Imp.  callons :  the  rubbi-  .-f  o.im  of  8  coppe  ^    land-taxes,  custom*,  lotteries,  and  (p»«*nm«T» 
7  «7  la: p.  bu*h<l* :  asd  lu>  Ancona  Iba.  =  73-73  m«>copolies  of  sab.  tobacco,  ahim.  Tmwl,  *r-  = 
lbs.  av. -jduj^'iiL  ^P«n<iitare.9.429.7<»scudi.irvdud^i,347.33>S 

Af -.' VJr-— •^•-'^^UEts  axv  itat'^1  in  scudi  « crowns   on  account  of  tbe  national  dtrbc 

KlX>D,the  oDtsfourth  of  an  acT« ;  also  a  t«rm  applied  by  artificers  to  36  sqcm 
yards  of  stone,  brick,  or  slate  work. 
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ROPB^  a  larf^r  kind  of  oordft^p,  generally  fonned  b^  a  combination  of  Tegetable 
flbiw.  Except  for  ship-cables,  for  which  iron -chain  is  now  much  used,  hemp  is 
tlie  snbetance  principally  employed  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  rope, 
liioiigfa  it  is  occasionally  made  of  Indian  jute  and  coir.  Of  late  years,  hemp  mixea 
with  oaoatchoao  has  attracted  some  attention ;  likewise  cordage  made  of  wire. 

A  hempen  cable  of  12  inches  girth,  and  length  120  fathoms,  weighs  3075  lbs.  And  m  the  welghtt 
if  two  cablet  of  equal  lengths  will  be  as  their  sections,  or  squares  of  the  girths,  we  have  the 
iaBiombig  rule  for  the  weight :— Multiply  the  square  of  the  girth  in  inches  by  21  (more  accurately 
SI'S),  toe  product  is  the  weight  iu  lbs.  Also,  as  the  breaking  strain  will  be  as  the  section,  it  wjLU 
fee  as  the  weight,  and  will  be  found  nevly  by  dividing  the  weight  in  lbs.  by  100 ;  the  quotient  ia 
fba  breakinjc  strain  in  tons.    This  rule  is  of  course  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  quality  of  the 


KOSE,  a  well-known  flower  iRosd)y  from  the  petals  of  which  rose-water  is  dis- 
tiUed,  and  a  butyraceous  oil  or  perfume  calleau4f/ar  or  Otto  of  Boses,  largely 
aaimnctured  in  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  latter  is  a  very  costly  article  ; 
10,000  lbs.  of  rose  leaves  being  retjuired,  according  to  Bishop  Heber.  to  yield  attar 
•qaal  in  weight  to  a  rupee  ;  and  it  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  sandal-wood. 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  genuine  article  imitated  by  the  addition  of 
imrmaoeti.  The  real  attar  congeals  with  a  slight  cold,  floats  in  water,  and 
OMolTes  in  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  seldom  imported  from  India  for 
■Je ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  brought  fVom  Turkey.  The  English  oil  is  of 
*  rery  inferior  odour,  and  apt  to  become  rancid. 

ROSEWOOD  (Por.  Poo  de  rosado.  Sp.  Leno  de  rosa),  a  beautiful  fancy-wood 
pvodnoed  by  a  large  tree  found  in  Brazil,  India,  and  the  Canaries.  It  should  bo 
chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  irregular  knotty  grain,  well  filled  with  resinous  fibres, 
■onnd.  and  heavy.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour ;  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  and  is  esteemecl 
aeeoraing  to  the  degree  in  which  the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the  purple  red, 
which  forms  the  ground.  Rosewood  is  used  for  cabinet-work,  either  solid  or  cut  into 
yvaeen,  nine  to  an  inch  ;  and,  next  to  mahogany,  is  now  the  wood  most  in  use  for 
wach.  work.    About  1600  tons  are  annually  imported,  chiefly  from  Brazil. 

ROSIN,  a  commercial  name  for  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine : 
it  is  a  lig^t,  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  substance,  transparent,  and  of  a  dark 
colour.  There  are  several  kinds, — as  black  or  common,  and  amber  rosin.  It 
fa  made  at  Hull,  London^  and  other  ports  communicating  with  the  Baltic  states ; 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  varnishes,  and  otner  articles. 

ROTTENSTONE.  a  kind  of  clay  of  a  dirty  gray  or  reddish-brown  colour,  pass- 
ing into  black :  it  is  uuU,  earthy,  soft,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  emits  an  unpleasant 
€MOxa  when  rubbed .  Localities, — BakoweU  in  Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  Albany  near 
New  York.    It  is  used  in  pohshing  metals. 

RUBLE.    [Russia.] 

RUBY,  a  name  applied  by  lapidaries  to  two  kinds  of  precious  stones  essentially 
different.  The  Oriental  ruby,  next  to  tho  diamond  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  is 
properly  a  red  sapphire.    The  other  rubies  are  different  varieties  of  spinel. 

RUM  is  a  spirit  procured  by  distilling  a  fermented  fluid  prepared  from  the 
xtiaae  in  the  operation  for  making  sugar  ;  the  peculiar  flavour  Wng  derived  from 
an  essential  oil  existing  in  the  juice  of  the  cane,  which  is  brought  off  by  the  spirit. 
The  product  of  the  distillation  is  colourless ;  out  is  afterwards  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  burned  sugar.  The  best  is  made  firom  molasses  [Suoab]  ;  and 
it  is  preferred  when  well  kept  and  of  good  ago,  considerable  body,  smooth  oily 
taste,  and  of  a  brownish  transparent  colour.  When  of  a  fiery  taste  and  limpid 
colour  it  is  either  too  new  or  adulterated,  as  it  often  is,  especially  by  retail  dealers, 
either  with  com  spirit  or  home-made  molasses  spirit ;  which  last,  from  similarity  of 
taste,  is  not  readily  known  from  the  genuine  liquor. 

The  West  India  islands  and  Guiana  are  the  countries  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
produce  of  rum,  more  especially  the  British  possessions.  The  best  is  that  of  Jamaica, 
tbe  produce  of  which  is  likewise  highest  in  quality ;  what  in  trade  is  called  **  Leewara 
Isknd  mm  "  is  inferior  to  it,  though  still  good.  The  quantity  annually  produced 
depends  generally  upon  the  nature  of  the  season  ;  but  the  change  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  has  of  late  years  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  shipment 
of  mm,  as  weO  as  of  the  other  West  India  staples.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1881.  the  average  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  West  Indies  (in- 
cluding Guiana)  was  7,180,000  gallons ;  but  in  the  three  years  ending  1841,  the 
average  was  reduced  to  3^524,320  gallons,— the  importation  in  1841  being  indeed 
only  2,770,161  gallons.    [West  Indies.] 

The  imports  from  the  West  Indies,  after  supplying  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
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/ronrrally  left  a  coii>iili.'rabIc  s^iirpliifl,  csiH^cially  of  the  inferior  kinds  asnally  tni 
to  tlu'  otlaT  cdlunits,  ( iirmaiiv,  and  olsewhorfl  ;  and  theiv  in  still  a  rc-espnn- 
alinTi.  ii«»t\vitiisiuiuliuK  thf  diniini--hcd  production  of  the  West  Indi«-s:  the  cwn- 
Fuiiiptinn  of  ihi-^  cimniry  havin;;al.so  dtTlincd,  until  iu  lrt4l  tlio  quantity  (<^xcla*iTp 
of  lh:it  usrd  f«»rm:iriin'  ?tori'is)  was  only  *i,:{<H),(.MKI^'allons  ;  beint;  below'ihf  amuiir.i 
at  till'  l/i-iiin-.iiii^'  of  iho  cfuturv,  wliirli  was  upwanis  of  3,iHMj,(KK)  gallon.  Tun 
dcrlino  has  In^n  conijuirariNffy  *nH.'ati^st  iu  Ireland  and  .Scotland,  csricclally thr 
furni-r,  wIj-.T'  ilic  cDUsinnptinn,  thou*;h  y«;0,<MMj  gallons  iu  lt>iNi,hafl  faUeit  twiW 
■jo,iHV.>,  iiwin;:  tu  tin*  ;,'rcat  ri«:0  of  duty  during  the  war,  and  tin*  BubstitaUim  «f 
hunn'  uiadf  ^liiri;<. 

Th«'  inipniiatii-n*.  nf  rum  from  hiIh.t  countriosi  hart*  until  latoly  been  nearly  wa- 
iinrd  ti»  ^Uiall  ocoasinnal  parcoU  from  thu  fori'i>ni  We.-it  Indies  and  Brazil,  bcm 
uf  which,  uwin;;  to  thi.'  ilisiriiuinatin;;  duty  iu  favour  uf  our  colonial  produce. vu 
cnti-rt'd  lor  \unnv  (-on>nmptiuu.  In  I Oi,  huwi.ver,  the  dutic?  on  East  andWcrt 
Intlia  su^ar  were  etiualiziMl,  and  the  rule  which  confined  the  navy  contracts  to 
Wc>t  Intlia  rum  aholished.  These  meai«un^8  were  followed  by  importation  of 
Ku»t  luilia  rum-  in  liUn  to  the  extent  of  31*2,(M)0  ^alloiu!.  And  tniji  trade  ha«bevn 
fiirthrr  .-^ti Ululated  by  tlu:  ('«iualization,  in  IH4'J,  of  the  dutie:!  on  Ka^t  India  aud 
\Vi«.-.t  India  rum,  by  the  reduction  of  the  former  to  the  colonial  rate  of  l»s.4J.  pr 
gallon.  Thi>  admi.s^iitu  of  hlast  India  rum  to  the  British  market  will  pnibably 
lejid  to  impn^vement.-?  in  its  ipiality,  which  at  present  is  very  low. 

The  rum  supplied  to  the  navy  is  furnished  duty  free,  as  alt^o  that  rciiuired  f« 
stores  by  merchant  nhiiH.  The  :.nnual  amouut  tluiH  delivere<l  iu  the  United  Kiiu;- 
dnuuon'an  avi-raire  of  tlie  1 1  years  eudin>5  I80O,  was— for  the  navy,  37'2,<HKl  gall-juj; 
for  .-hip  stores,  :'.1.*>,1MK>  f^UjJis. 

1U;1M:K.     l  India.! 

UrS.Sl.V,an  emjiiro  comprising  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  ea?t<*m  hemi- 
sphere, from  th«>  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  the  (xulf  ot  Bothnia  on  the  W.toti.e 
Pacilie  on  the  E. ;  also  a  large  tract  on  the  N.  W.  jiart  of  America  ;  with  nua^ 
rt)Us  islands  contiguous  to  thesi;  countries.  The  whole,  exclusive  of  certain  t«ri- 
torie-*  called  oUusts,  is  divided  into  alnuit  7">  governments  or  viceroyalties.  Ars 
estimated  at  7J0P,iHH)  sii.  miles  ;  aud  population  at  G'J,()00,<K)(),  of  whom  aWiu 
47,0«IO,(H)0  are  contained  in  Eurojieau  Russia.  Capital,  Si  Petcr-bur^j.  Goveni- 
ment,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

This  i-mpin'  i^  diviiiiMl  i!iti>  two  •jsn^t  iwirlJi  by  tin*  Ural  M>>unt.'iin!(.  which  on  thi»  N.  •>?{!«*.« 
AM.uic  fr>i;i  l'.iiro|ii.'aii  liii>-sia.  1  li.- loruu-r  is -.jfTif  rall.\  ;i  va>t  IfVd  rivinii.  di-ilii-.ir.,;  irni-^rc'r^ 
tilil\  l-iwiinlji  ilio  .\r«:ii-<)vtan.  ami  ri-inii  lvihU  towanU  itn southern  honli-r,  wlun-  U  is  l.f>i  in  ''* 
iiiiini-tiv;  rii'Uintaiii-r:t»:frs  whirlt  *i-p;tr.it'r  it  fr'ini  thi.*  C'hini>ti;  mipin-  ar«l  T.irtiiry.  Thi- n«irilsTii 
piirtnui  i-i  th^  inni  is.  !ii>.-il>  ;ifp»zi.!t  il<>.?i.  hut  the  snuthiTii  is  !:»rii>r;ill>  fkriiii*.  Tin.-  »hv!«f  ■'f 
thi'  n-  ■•  III.  h.iv*-'\t-r.  a«  well  us  tin*  Au-i-rir.-iii  ti-rrit'irx.  Iiiin;  l:ui  tiiir-lN  iniiahi'iil  1.}  Iiariop'"! 
tn!  I  -,  \>  -s  —I  >  .i>  >••(  hitlc  or  iirt  iimiini-rcial  iiit«-u'.~t ;  jnni  wc  ^haU  thi'r>  f.>rt.'  pri:ii-ii';i!l>  fi-?r.-- 
imr  alt  Mi-.n  u.  tlii-  pn-'i  lit  :irtK-li>  to  th>»  trui  wliich  Hi-  toth*^  \V.  «»f  th  •  !'r.i]s.  c-iu'.ir.ii  j  K:r- 
p-aii  Ki.-i«;.i  :.i.tl  til-  r,.ui'tr\  l«i  twii'iiihc  llUuk  Sum  aud  the  Ci-j'ian— the  m:i!n  L-^iv  aii>-i  »:a:  c^ 
tl".'  -■M  .tlili  iii.il  |mm<i  r  lit  :hr  •  iiij'iro. 

I'iipi|..;in  Uu-n;:!  i:i:i\  :iN>>  hi>  c  uisiih'riil  n« un>.>  v:i<^t  I'bin.    IfthoTril  M  ■UTii.iin'- un  it><.'4e.i'n 
b'MiiiT.  .icil  a  iM.iU!it;jui-t:;ji.i  in  thi'  t'lnura  hf  ••M' pt-.-d,  thoro  i-»  in  tlj.N  iuuiu-ii--  rv;:.iin  iin  v-rt 
vlix.ii  il  III  fi- ih.ni  .'•!  <»  li-  t  ali.iM'  it>  li;iv.  nr  Il'Hi  fi.i.'t  alH»\i»  the  ^••.^-K•v.  1.     Th:i:  ctv-m:  ii"'-' 
of  1  iw  hiT.il  *\hn.h  I'l-^iiM   n  Niirthi-rii  livrinany.  o\p:iniU  in  llu»<'"!i  to  it»  «Tim'.i-:i  hri-iiirh.  rx.--- 
inn  l-o"  mil.  -  ;  aii<l  th.-  w  iti  r— h.  d  whn!i  divi'l^  tl;«'  rivors  :h,it  flou  t»'  ti-.e  Hjilij.-,  An-i  ii»«  v;. 
Itla-  k  Sc:t.  aH'l  (a^piriii.  o'li-i^t*  lu-Ti-h  nf  n  la'-l-   laiirl.  in  the  N.  P..  p.irt*  Ciill-il  tll«'  I'walli  »""* 
Val.lji  liili;.,  \*!i.»-.i-  il;  liivuu-N  l«ir:ii  101:1;  ;i!'il  .ii-:s-rall\  iini'«'rr'i  ii:i''ii:  ■>.l.i|H.>.     Tho  inu-t  '-kf^'-^' 
r«-^':.iii  tra\iT^^  thk-  i-.T.iral  jurt  n'nli-i:i*iw;iril.  Iroiu  hi-tv^i-in  4!!  atvl  fii-  mi  thv  W,  tji  Jicf*-''n 
»Vl   anil  Thi    N.  hi!,  on  ;h.-  ]). ;  aMii  !iv>  hi  tw  >ii  -'»   atnl  .'m'  I'.  l.»r.ur.     l'art!.i.r  n>>rtli,  tho  v-imiry 
ir- f'.r  thi- u'li  alt  r  part  f>v.:»i|  wl:]'  firi-»t-<  or  hn^,  until  wi-  arriv..-  at   l\u-  ^hlip-  of  tho  Wi-iU 
^ra  iir  AriJii- Uv-an.  whiif  it  i-  iii'i-tl\  a  j>waiiipy  d.-^-rt.  pariiiuhirlv  t-iward^  t!ii>  N.  \'..A-' 
twiH  n  tl;c  I  r..l-  anl  tlic  r.M.r  M.  /■  n.  ilir  rojrinn  i>l  tl:r  tionlt'a*.    Tlio  fi-rtihiy  :.l-o  d.-ir-.-.*.*?  w 
till-  ^.  iif  th    c-niral  n:;iiiri.  ■.■'■p'-i;all>  whrrr  u  h-.'<  eoiiti^iMU-  i  •  tlic  tti'piff  uf  >uiith»:ni  R;;-o 
ami  of  till-  ri\«r  Vulira,  «liirh  ari-  \a>i  plain?.  fv.r:iii,d  chiiil}  uf  s;n<!,  ui.J  dv-itituti.-  oi  vn.'\ni,  «'i- 
Cfjil  lioii*  aiiij  till  ri-  a  ^tUTlU■l^  binh. 

V'.t  ('i'lin'fr  it{  l{u>>-i.i  i-i  iiuuli  i  ■iilcrthin  that  nf  ntliur  Fiiiruji  an  oiiuntri«'j«ii!  the^arm.- Uiii-.'A : 
nnil  till*  lartluT  xy  pr.n..iil  i-;i-.tu"iV(|  th>M)>iM]ii-niturL-  h«'.'(in]»"»  Mi'.l  lowor.  ari.-i;i^  rr.iiii  t'u- rinary 
uii'W'.tiYati.'d  'Urt.iii'  <;f  tlu-  land.  i'-<  di-tann-  frnu  tlu-  oci-.in,  .ind  th'.'  va>t  nonu^  lr.i\i.-r-i.Mi  lo  tU^ 
jinth  asiil  iufi  wind*.  Tlii*  »ii:i!!.iir  hi.it  of  l{u.>'>ia.  Ii'iwin.t.  I"  in  pi  inril  ^•r^'■»t^.•r  tluii  in  "tlit 
!• -iiitJiiM  ir  di  r  ih"  smii-  paru'Itls.  'I'iic  pr-ivijuv-*  «hi«li  h.irdiT  jui  thi'  llaitn-  and  on  tlu'  \V\M 
S.a  h.v  a  wtt  rl.iiK.io ;  aiiil  ihi-i  fiatiin'  1  xt.  nil>  to  tho  ili-xut-Hl  inn.-:  whuh  Lurii-r-  the  bciN-u 
».l  till-  \  I'l^M,  nil  iliri  .\.  anil  W.  FartluTi.-;».->i  tin  rain  di'Or^'aM»s  iu  jju  lUiiiy  ;  und  lluJioutU'ri  csi' 
tni|«  havv  .-i  dry  ■l.niati-. 

'!'/>■•  f.ist  l-.>r,.-tx\yt  liiofia  rMTj,titnt<'  on.'  of  it<Tn'i>t  n'tnnrkahh.*  fi'^itiirt* «.  and  a  prini-;r.T;l  *i"Ui** 
uf  vM-alth  :  th"  tindi'T,  t::r,  pitvh.  ami  :;.-h'.*^  ili'mid  irum  iIilui  fiinidnj;  staple  t  xpur:*.  Ha* 
ai->ii!id  chii  lly  in  tin-  ni>ith.  iMViritiu'  a'^ut  thn* -.riurth*  of  it-<  cxti-nt  lji*twort>  Hj-  N.  lal.  -iJ 
th'  Vi.|:;.i  ;  thi-  iroi'*  hi-ini;  pm..-,  tir,  I  inli.  ald.-r.  nnd  l»irih.  with  a  few  liniT.  Tho  iv'itnJ  pnt- 
vi:ic«.s,  bi.:w».cn  the  uiiddif  cour^o  uf  tliv*  Vol^ya  and  ihe  lJiiii.-|K.T,  luvc  s«»rcvly  :iudiL-icLt  w^i.-ol  l.* 
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1  eotMumption ;  bat  extensive  forests,  chiefly  pine  and  flr,  occur  on  tiie  W.  of  this  tract, 
r  on  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  whence,  and  by 
ila,  much  of  the  produce  of  tho  district  is  conveyed  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel 
Udc,  and  in  part  by  the  Duna  to  Riga.  To  the  east,  also,  of  the  central  district  there  ar« 
I  pine  and  tlr  forests  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Yiatka ;  and  of  oaks,  limes,  elms, 
in  those  of  Kaxan,  Niznei-Novcrorod,  Penna,  and  Saratov.  The  oak  forests  are  chiefly 
ohca  near  Tcheliorsar.  The  soutliem  provinces  are  almost  entirely  without  trees. 
ieraU  Ru&sia  is  rich.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and 
ich  occupy  the  vicinltv  of  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia.  In  1837,  the  produce  of  gold  from  the 
Siberian  mines  was  about  470  poods,  equal  in  value  to  nearlv  £l  ,01)0,000  ;  that  of  silver, 
Altai  and  Siberian  mountains,  3000  poods,  £330.iKK) ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  platina, 
,  the  Urab,  is  about  140  poodn.  Copper  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  210,000  poods  a-year, 
,  Oloneu  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  ranges ;  lead,  40,(NH)  poods ;  and  iron,  about  170,000 
efly  in  the  Urals ;  also  in  the  Altai,  Caucasa^,  Valdai  Hills,  &c.  Other  metals  and  coal 
t  they  are  not  worked.  Salt  b  procured  in  tho  Urab,  tho  Crimea,  and  other  places,  chiefly 
and  S.  provinces ;  but  it  is  detident  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  it  b  imported  from 
and  Austria. 

Iturf  is  but  in  its  flrst  stage ;  yet  the  grain  produced  b  much  more  than  b  required  for 
unption.  The  S.  Ilaltic  countries,  Poumd,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  Moscow,  have 
est  proportion  of  cultivated  land.  Rye,  the  most  common  grain,  may  be  grown  in  all 
ept  the  Arctic  region  and  the  steppes  ;  it  b  produced  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  dbtrici 
the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  in  48''  N.  lat.  on  the  S.  and  the  Volga  on  the  N.  The 
m  of  barley  extends  to  (>7^  N.  lat.  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  dbtricts  through 
B  great  roads  and  water-courses  run ;  but  they  do  not  succeed  N.  of  62^  N.  lat.  Wh^ 
jpAl  object  of  culture  in  tlie  fertile  tracts  along  the  southern  rivers,  especially  in  the 
(a  country  comprising  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiev,  and  Poltava),  and  in  Voronets,  Tambov, 
nd  Simbirsk  ;  the  produce  of  which  dbtricts  b  largely  conveyed  to  Odessa  and  Taganrog 
tation.  Farther  north  wheat  b  less  grown,  thoush  in  some  favoured  spots  it  succeeds 
I  even  59^  N.  lat.  Millet  b  grown  in  the  upper  r^ons  of  the  Don,  Oka,  and  Diesna ;  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  empire. 

and  flax  are  produced  more  extensively  in  Russia  than  In  any  other  country ;  both  succeed 

N.  lat. :  but  the  chief  localities  are  those  adjoining  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  in  the 

ent4  of  Tver,  Jaroslav,  and  Kostroma :  they  form,  with  linseed  and  hempseed,  staple 

rom  tho  Baltic  ports  and  Archangel.    Tobacco  b  much  cultivated  in  the  Ukraine. 

T  rural  products,  the  most  important  are  block  cattle  (aUo  principally  fan  the  Ukraine),  the 

d  hides  of  which  arc  extensively  exported ;  and  sheep,  which  are  still  more  numerous,  though 

b  in  genenil  of  inferior  Quality.     Uorses  and  goats  also  abound ;  likewbe  hogs,  toe 

f  which  are  largely  shipped  from  the  northern  ports ;  and  in  tho  regions  adjoining  the 

cean  numerous  wild  animab  are  killed  for  their  skins  and  fur.    The  rearing  of  bees  b  a 

occupation  of  some  tribes,  especially  in  Kazan  and  Ou£a,  and  tho  wax  produced  b  very 

kble. 

^Mherieg  of  most  value  are  those  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
pt  some  caviar  and  isinglass  from  the  S.  ports,  scarcely  any  of  tlieir  produce  b  sent  to 
mtries. 

ir/ur«jr  were  called  into  premature  exbtenee  by  Peter  the  Great,  and,  under  the  influence 
'otectivc  syntem.  they  have  risen  to  some  consideration,  especially  of  late  years.  The 
ments  in  1839,  exclusive  of  mines,  furnaces,  and  smelttng-houses,  were  6K55  in  number, 
ig  412,931  work-people ;  which,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  an  increase  in  three 
(40  manufactories,  and  of  &(i  per  cent,  on  the  workmen.  Of  tliese  manufactories,  616  were 
len  goods;  227  silk;  467  cotton;  Sfi7  linen;  and  4M>  metal  wares:  the  rest  consbted 
'tanneries,  tallow  inelting-houbes,  candle  and  soap  works.  The  chief  seat  of  manufac- 
tf  oscow  and  its  government ;  and  next,  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Niznei-Novgorod, 
Petersburg,  and  Tula.  The  Russians  excel  in  tho  manufacture  of  leather ;  ana  from 
antages  in  respect  to  raw  material,  their  canvass,  strong  linens,  cordage,  felt,  mats, 
,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  and  i.«inglaKi,  are  quite  as  good  as  those  made  elsewhere  ;  but  in  ol- 
ather  branches  their  products  cannot  compote  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  more  espe- 
itain,  as  to  finish,  durabiUty,  and  cheapness;  and  their  exbtenee  is  therefore  dependent 
continuance  of  a  restrictive  or  rather  prohibitory  system  of  import  duties.  The  annual 
he  RiK.'nan  nmnufactures  was  estimated  in  \«31  at  i:23.(XK),0<K) ;  and  in  1B41 ,  at£30,000,(K)0. 
md  Trade  is  very  extensive  ;  and  it  b  facilitated  by  the  vast  means  of  internal  communi- 
brded  by  tho  Volga,  Dwina,  Niomcn.  Duna,  Don,  Neva,  and  their  tributaries,  which, 
level  nature  of  the  country,  are  nearly  all  navigable,  especially  those  which  rise  north- 
W*  N.  lat.  And  thb  navigation  lias  been  improved  by  canals,  by  means  of  which  the 
connected  with  the  Neva  and  the  Dwina,  so  tnat  goods  may  be  sent  by  water  from  St 
rg  or  Archangel  to  Astracan  and  the  Caspian.  The  Volga  has  also  been  united  with  the 
ich  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Pripttt,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  is  Joined  to  tho 
Affluent  of  the  Vbtula,  thus  connecting  the  Block  Sea  and  the  Baltic  The  frost  intcr- 
I  navigation  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vear ;  but  again,  it  affords  great  facili- 
id-carriage  and  travelling  by  means  of  sledges.  There  are  few  good  roads,  with  the  ex- 
f  that  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  some  other  principal  lines.  Moscow  b  the 
entrepAt  of  the  inland  trade.  But  a  great  portion  of  it  is  carried  on  hj  means  of  annual 
le  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Niznei-Novgorod,  the  centre  of^the  immense  sys- 
land  navigation  we  have  just  noticed,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the 
%b  fair,  which  begins  Juno  29,  is  frequented  by  about  3(K>,000  strangers,  including  many 
Item  Europe  and  even  the  frontiers  of  China ;  and  in  1839,  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
B  £7,250,0(H) ;  while  at  twenty-one  other  principal  fairs,  the  chief  of  which  were  those 
Romna,  Charknv,  Kursk,  and  Rostov,  the  amount  expo«ed  was  4:8,700,U(JO. 
temal  Commerceof  Russia  is  cramped  by  the  prohibitory  system  of  import-duties  im- 
the  protection  of  her  home  manufactures ;  it  is  further  impeded  bjr  the  small  extent 
lilabie  seacoast,  and  by  the  obstructions  to  its  navigation  for  a  considerable  period  of 
>y  ioe.    Still,  the  wants  of  so  vast  a  population  render  its  amount  in  the  aggregate  very 
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eo^ulenl«e.  Thepraid|»lbraiKfaof  tndtlsthatwith  Gtctt  Biiliin.  dueOy  tbrooiktkeMrtb* 
frc  pcra ;  ttat  vith  ladjand  Turkvv.  throosfa  the  touUicni  poru,  ranks  nest  in  iiiiportaBC«;Md 
Hurt »  iN?  an  ft>niT«  iuMn.t'mae  with  the  »«icbbQiiniig  BWiic  masm,  the  N«thermii<k,  Fmce, 
MDd  ib«  IUbm  Tovt:*  ;  bat  («xc«pt  with  the  Cnited  8tntca  and  Cufan)  there  k  little  mtereoBM 
with  =j>c«  r«=M>:e  (2k«*.  B^shIo  btr  mvitane  coannerve.  hoverer,  Rasiin  euriei  on  »  eonri- 
tnb'ji  nde  b  •  la&*i  amw»  h<r  Enropeon  and  Antic  frontioiL  In  tfai*  wnj  t«n  and  other  aitkla 
ajv  rrrec-Vfi  ^:a  :h^  CLItmm.  with  whom  an  exchanjte  of  commoditiea  takes  place  at  KiariUL 
1=  :jsa».  th4  t^ca!  vahae  :■(  the  export*  fnm  RuMia  was~33n,Q(^).wu  rabies,  or  £  U^TBu.tfiO ;  asd  Ac 
Ai77!  -r  tiMpAU-hcd  lexduaii^  of  coaicen)  amounted  to  6SB2  ^tutla,  l,\9ijsa6  tons;  o(  vbick 
oel;  1  Jl  veaieji.  l^Sjei*  tons  were  Roaian.  Of  the  shipping  CBtcred.  nearly  two-thirds  sere 
in  balLMC,  arazTf  fnea  the  coarse  and  bulky  natore  of  the  exports  eompnrad  with  the  iBportSi 

The  Bkttiih  trsfde  toi^k  its  riw  in  the  reucn  of  Elisabeth,  shortlj  after  the  discovery  {\5M),  kf 
Rx*{:4ni  ChazMlIor.  of  Arcfaaesel.  the  port  to  which  it  was  luiife  cooflned.  NotwithatndiDf  Ibe 
cu»;ir:x  i  tMi  ktir.-c*.  rt  is  Terr  eitecsive.  thoiKh  inconsidMmble  to  what  it  might  heeoms  laiihr  a 
ivfeea'cf  free  trv&e :  no  ether  coosthes  in  the  globe  beinf ,  naturallT.  better  titted  to  mpplTMA 
cibwr'*  wac:&.  The  ar:=u:&I  amount  of  ltriti«h  produce  and  manngsctuna*  tsAcordinf;  to  the  dectard 
:::  Eajciaad^  ir:p:r:^  int.?  Rufe'ia.  on  an  averase  ot  the  five  vears  cndfaif  1835, 


£!.««*.<«• :  and  iy.  u  STcraire  of  the  fire  jears  endin*  184i>.  £l,76S,9liil.    About  twe-thiidi  of 

miT  other 


th^  wh-.->l<  ev'Cfiae  :f  ccttoo-tw^  aad  \ara :  the  only  other  article  of  any  conseqoeBce  ii  woofiai 
c!k-ch  r^iHy  £1:^  .••)•  ':  the  reinatrder  is  chiefly  made  up  of  cQttoiL«,mairti!nery,  ceab.  hsnhnR, 
irvc  acd  fttvl.  sah.  ndned  stuar.ttn.wooUen  yarn,  ale,  and  beer.  ConsiderahleqiiaatitieiofmdK* 
(AbkUt  I.t«.W««>  Ib«.t.  coffee,  cvchtceal.  shellac,  lofwood.  pepper,  nimento,  raw  cotton,  qsidk- 
s2y  it,  raa,  :-;*.  wtrc.  and  other  forei^  and  cokmial  product*,  are  likewise  snppbed  b;  Briis^ 
The  reiaru  trym  Ran>ia  embfaceall  her  staple  produco  already  described.  In  IMO.  the  prtoeipsl 
4us=:itx»  ww-4t>\4««* cwti.  flax.  tow. and  nidiUa ;  SSB.HWcwts.  hemp ;  l.llS.iMl cwn.  tsflsv; 
4.^!:.MI  I^  ihee^'  wxrl :  1.4?f.:«l  IbiL  bristles :  435.S11  qnarters  wheat  and  oat« ;  14,441  c«t& 
kjd^«:  li.i»  cw:s.  fkirfs:  iS4. !<»•  elb and  AW  pieos  Unens;  i.Ai7.31€  bushcis  Unseed;  11,20 
IsA*  tar ;  besi^ie^  timber.  a5h;<4.  rhubarb,  npeseed.  and  other  articles. 

ru-  iN^Th:'*  vvr\'.\.t»f*  are  «tiTided  into  tnree  giuilds  or  duees  of  different  degree,  to  eve  rf 
wt^cc  «i«r>  zi.-r.-hx'-.:  muss  beloa^.  aocordinr  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  trade,  by  boUsf  as 
aJ)tfS'.:Ate  ans'jAl  lKvr.se.  AimI  the  tririlece  of  trading  b  granted  to  foreigners  not  owiDf  alkpsKt 
—  Itt^  M4irr>l  mecchaats.  njlcd.Kfrricm^matt ,-  and,  dd,asCruraBti^  mcrd*.ants,  nakiof  diort 
Kssieace.  Tbete  i*.  bes^losj  the  boi^  of  petty  deakis  or  trading  peasants,  divided  inls  km 
r  jww* ,}{  differect  decree,  which  are  aim  rcKuLatied  bv  annual  licenses.  The  chief  other  dsaaias 
the  boors,  a  kmd  v«f  tiive  peasaatrj.  who  compoee  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  and  the  ssbhs 
Of  ttjt  Uner.  mac  v  a.-e  extensiTely  eogagcd  in  manoCurtuRS,  in  wh:ch  they  em|d<^  tlicfr  boos 
a*«%>rkm.=. 

The  producv  in  lU^i'rer:  pnrts  cf  th^  conntry  is  boofsht  up  by  tn'relling  dealers,  who  pRfsi* 
and  tnr.'trH.^rt  it  f>r  «ale  to  the  ^arort^.  frontier  towns,  and  £sii* ;  where  ia  retm  they  pardnit 
supplies  of  foreign  ^cr«odft.  In  tbe  trvie  with  the  Baltic  poru  these  dealers  lay  in  their  stocn  is  tkt 
letcrvtr  NKw«<in  CK-:  o  ^«cr  asd  M.irch.  and  transport  them  to  the  pOTU  during  the  spring  and  ansBMr 
mtKish^  f  ?r  iie?:T<ry.  if  pTvn<>u>ly  contracted  for.  to  the  purchasers,  or  for  chance  sale  fcv  exp«is- 
tK»n.  The  f 'r-ifs't.-iJ-  i«  chiedy  carried  on  by  wealth}-  merchants  of  foreix:n  extractioa.  psrt(y 
f.^rv:;-.  K:^  x:^.  ir.^*lu!:rc  n-^n^' Germans  and  Britiih.  settled  at  the  seaport  and  frmticr  tosw. 
ar.t  aifo  a;  M  .^-k'  w.  «h->M  .'^<:c^.Ti<^='«  abmad  esab.'e  them  not  only  to  p:iy  ready  money  totbe  irhsd 
deA!«r  l^r  tbe  f  r  <[.Ke  they  buy  «;  f  hmi.  but  also  to  make  advances  theivon  without  inttu^es:  st  £i<d 
cv'ntrac:  Fri.>».  •»  .t  S  s.ith*  tvfone  deLvery,  besides  granting  K>mr  ctvdits  to  the  Mme  panic*, 
ard  .-:h^'r  i?:'A*-d  tuyin  in  «ellis;  to  them  g-ocds  unported  or  received  on  consij;nmcn:.  iCbrt'< 

Baltic  Porrs. 

^  r  '  -»*it'v.  th#  c:a^.:fice£t  capita:  ,  f  th?  empire,  fjurded  by  Peter  the  Great  fai  17*0.  ^ 
six  .A:e»l  :=  V»:.  .V*  ict  N..  \.k.£.  3"=  li»  E-.  v n  the  bank«  and  inlands  of  the  Neva,  near  lo  moutb, 
a:  '.he  F-  e\:T .  ui::y  of  the  Gulf  ^-f  F::.;»rJ.  P  p.  in  IMS,  4r6.<.MX  It  excels  aU  the  other  ot* 
is.  CVS*-.  ;:£&.:  :ur^  Ar.d  tvaimerve.  thvHLch  iU  ra  vacation  is  closed  by  fmst  cenerally  from  Noresabcr 
ur.:i;  M^y.  Ab^ne  If  .>.•«>  turk» annually  arnvefrom  the  interior  with  article#for  coaAmptioDud 
»h:pn:«:r.t.  I::  K<2^.  the  rnnnpal  exTx<ru  wcrv— £19.*<n)  poods  tlax  inot  half  the  usual  quSBtity.  it 
Bu»  Iv  r«marki\i  ;  =.!:*».••  fF-oo^is  bc=:p;  3.7«*'.«>«0  p^fOd:^  tallow;  U<l.i"rt»  potvis  hides:  K4.iH> 
r»xxi4  uvn.  2:.i::y  in  tvirs :  l*4.iM-  p:?ce*  sai!ol.>th.  mvenducks.  and  flem:  5.iM».i*«  sicfcs* 
oa^or.  dril!::;«,  ard  cru>h;  ir''.iXV  otetwcr*  wheat,  rve.  ard  nats ;  r^,*^*'  poods  brirtla; 
IH!.'\»'pi,v^s  a:h-w>xi  and  ba:t«;i5:  *,t^«>  jKvds  shet^ps^  wool;  SM.iiim  po<-ids  hempsecd  otl; 
!*».■*■«»  p^x^*  vV7  :*r ;  Iitf.Mi-  ^vvd*  cc-rJLve  ;  and  448,(ii\>  poods  pota.*h :  the  chief  other  sitkia 
w:  TV  :ea:h  n.  hA>.  -^i-  ^ia».  <;u:'.ls,  rhi^tisrb.  calf-^kins.  furs.  soap,  and  caiuiks.  In  the  same  Jisr 
the  rrinvipal  ir.:^^ -t*  w  «v — ii»  ■  .•  *  V  {veds  cotton  wool :  St^'.rt*^  poods  cotton  yam :  1  ,i6i'.« «'  ?«w^ 
Ktcar.  aiu.vHi  ali  H^vaviuh  :  7i4^iX«'  poods  salt ;  madder,  tndico.  brimstone,  alum,  eun,  mtf- 
gare»e.  i>.-:-.r\\  ,;■.!>  rv:'.7\«c.  d>t»vx«ds.  and  other  drucs  and  drvdalteries ;  fruit,  herrings.  lAd 
u**'J^X»^^v*i*'.  :iE.  rr-o.  olivevil  tir<'.Oi«>  poods);  silk  ribands  and  handkerchiefs,  cambrva. 
n'.u<:'.r.*.  ard  tulle  ;  r.pjvr.  rum.  tobacco  i5«'.iko  pood*) :  chamna^e  and  other  wiiHrs;  wooBat 
g-.xxU  ar^t  v-ar.-.^t.*.  Ar.d  the  :otal  value  of  the  exports  was  i;6.iia).<*0,  and  of  the  Impotti, 
A'V.'T.'».'i«^ :  embrv-Iri  toa^:h?r  about  two-thirds  of  the  exterral  commerce  of  the  empint. 

Cr\%si*ui:.  the  yrn  of  St  Pe:or>biirc.  likewise  the  princiral  st.it  ion  of  the  Russian  naw,  is  sitasted 
ia  an  tsLkr.d  i:>  c:Ue%»  distar.t.  in  lat.  &»"  :!^  N.,  long.  iSP  •id'  E.  The  mercantile  port  is  sdk. 
(fe^.'t'.  ard  o>»nmsxi:ous.  The  chir.rel.  hieher  up,  is  availal'le  'm\y  ftr  craft  not  drawir^  nuie  tfcsa 
y  or  i>  feet.  Is  Id78.  the  am  -'un:  -'f  <thirpuig  despatched  from  Cronstadt  was  1314  ^^swels.  XI  JO 
t>«* :  of  which  7S5  vesM^^.  ip.i5>f  tons.  w«re  to  Britain ;  the  rest  chkflv  to  the  Hjuue  To»»k 
>'>.".hertand».  Swcd-.r,  ^r.d  Pr^«sa. 

A^M  ii^<s  in  lat.  W  ^  N..  I.  r<.  :?4'  6'  E..  on  the  Duna.  aS:ut  7  miles  from  iu  emboochaie^ 
The  pt.^rt  is  spaciiMis;  the  nver  is  al*^  wide ;  but.  havinc  a  Lar.  vcsseb  drawing  more  than  U 
or  13  feet  have  to  load  and  unWvsd  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  cargoes  at  Bolderaa.  on  its  out- 
side. Pop.  ^t.i^  ^v  The  raviotion  is  generallv  cIoMd  frvMn  December  to  Ma^.  In  1S38.  tbe  «slue 
of  the  sxporu  was  Xi»t^*tW ;  the  chief  articles  being  flax,  «»,U0  tons,  £833JK!Q ;  henip.  14.«MV 
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tons,  jfSM.OnO;  llnaeed,  302,650  quarten.  £342»0()0:  grain,  chieavrye,  24A,000qiuurten,  £238,000; 
timber  and  deab,  £I52,6ua  The  imports,  coiMisting  principally  of  tropical  produce,  mannlite- 
tnrei,  and  wine,  are  in  value  only  about  one-third  that  of  tlie  exports.  In  1B38,  the  amount 
of  ihippinff  despatched  was  1348  vessels,  18l).i)^H  tons :  of  which  468  veeicls,  77,22U  tons,  went  to 
Britain ;  toe  rest  principally  to  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 
Tb«  chief  other  Haltio  ports  are  Narva.  Kevcl,  Pemau,  Libau,  and  Windau. 

Ports  op  tiik  White  Ska. 

ArdtanpH  lies  on  the  Dwina.  30  milos  from  its  mouth,  in  laL  64*'  32'  N.,  long.  40°  44'  E.  Pop. 
S9,000l  ft  was  the  only  Russian  port  accessible  to  foreignen  down  to  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
biuf ;  after  which  it  lost  much  of  its  imp<jrtAnce,  though  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
ftvm  its  position  on  the  Dwina,  a  river  which,  besides  its  own  lengthened  course,  is  connected  by 
«Maak  both  with  the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  Itn  navigation  is  generally  open  from  the  latter  part  of 
Majto  the  middle  of  October.  Exports,  chiefly  rye,  oats,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  mats,  linseed, 
potuh,  tallow,  tar,  pitch,  train-oil,  furs,  canvass,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  and  hair.  Imports, 
tropical  produce,  salt,  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  and  herrings.  The  exports  vary  considerably 
fai  amoont  according  to  the  demand  fur  com.  In  1038,  the  shipping  despatched  amounted  to 
73,700  tons,  includhig  5A,26()  tons  to  Britain  ;  the  resit  chiefly  to  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

Onega,  at  the  mouth  oif  the  river  of  that  name,  carries  ou  a  sioiilar  trade. 

Ports  o?r  ths  Caspian. 

Aitraean  lies  on  a  small  island  in  the  Volga,  3()  miles  from  its  embouchure,  in  lat.  46*21'  N., 
lone.  48**  y  E.  Pop.  3(>,0(j0.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Volga 
and  Caspian.  The  tihh  talcen  are  cliiefly  sturgeon,  carp,  and  seal,  particularly  the  first ;  and  above 
9D,€00  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  sturgeon  rocs,  tuive  been  exported  in  a  single  year.  Astra- 
«an  is  also  the  great  entrep6t  of  the  trade  with  PersUi  and  the  countries  east  oif  the  Caspian, — 
transmitting  (chiefly  through  Armenian  merchants)  leather,  furs,  iron,  copper,  and  tallow,  In 
SKciiange  for  silks,  cottons,  raw  silk,  drugs,  and  carpets. 

Baku,  farther  S.,  is  the  only  other  Caspian  i)ort  deserving  of  notice. 

Ports  of  the  Hlack  Sea  and  Ska  of  Azof. 

CMesaot  lies  in  Cherson.  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  hit.  46''  28'  N.,  long.  30°  43'  E.,  In  a 
fine  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  almost  to  the  shore  for  the  largest  vessels ;  it  bcaidos  possesses  a 
taarboor,  with  accommodation  for  2IH)  ships.  Pop.  63.1)00.  Although  now  ranking  next  to  Petersburg 
Id  importance,  it  has  grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1/94.  From  the  year  1817  it  has  been  a  free  port, 
rseeivlng  its  Imports,  which  consist  chicfl  v  of  tropical  produce,  oiU  wine,  spirits,  timber,  cotton- 
twlit  and  raw  cotton,  silks,  woollens,  and  other  manullBctured  goods,  within  a  certain  enclosed 
qiaee,  exempt  from  duty.  Odessa,  from  its  advantageous  situation  and  privileges,  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  produce  of  S.  Russia  destined  for  exportation.  Its  principal  staple  is  wheat,  of 
vh&eb  about  l,0(Ni,000  chetwerts  arrive<l  on  an  average  of  the  throe  yearn  ending  1840 ;  and  the 
•▼erage  prices  of  the  best,  free  on  board,  in  the  some  period,  was  34s.  fid.  per  quarter ;  and  it  is 
nrely  under  2fi8.  or  288.  It  is  mostly  brought  from  the  Ukraine  in  carts,  owing  to  the  di£Scalt 
iMlTftaition  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester.  In  1839,  the  exports  consisted  of— 1,210,232  chetwerts 
ofwbeat;  about  200,00o  chetwerts  r>o,  oats,  drc  ;  155,(NN)  chetwerts  Ihiseed;  118,000  poods  wool; 
and  223,192 poods  tallow;  the  whole,  with  liides,  iron,  copper,  wax,  caviar,  potash,  beef,  furs, 
eordage,  sailcloth,  butter,  isindass.  and  other  articles,  amounting  in  value  to  48.036,350  paper 
nUes,  or  £2,I8o,000.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Malta,  Constantinople, 
Marseilles,  and  Britain.  Its  navigation  is  much  less  interrupted  by  ice  thui  Taganrog.  In  ia38, 
the  amount  of  shipping  despatched  (exclusive  of  about  660  coasters)  was  781  vessels,  206,588  tons  ; 
aod  the  amounts  since  have  been  still  more  considerable. 

Taganrog  lies  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Asof,  in  lat  47^  12^  N.,  long.  38°  fiO'  E.  Pop. 
17»000.  Its  roadstead  Is  so  skftllow  that  even  ships  of  moderate  burden  require  to  be  lightened  at 
Kertsch  or  Feodosia ;  and  its  navigation  is  generally  stopped  by  Ice  from  November  to  March. 
Still,  its  advantageous  situation  for  intercounie  between  the  provinces  on  the  Don  and  the  Donets 
•nd  foreign  countries,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  render  Its  trade  very  consid- 
cnbiek  Exports,  com,  principally  wheat;  with  tallow,  hides,  cordage,  linens,  iron,  and  hardware 
from  Tula,  copper,  wax,  and  caviar.  The  imports  ore  trifling.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Turkey 
■ad  Italv.  Ships  liable  to  quarantine  being  prohibited  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Axof,  much  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  coasting  vessels.  About  00,000  tons  of 
■hipping  are  despatched  anniuilly. 

Tbe  other  ports  of  S.  Russia  arc  Kertsch,  Feodosia,  and  Eupatoria  in  the  Crimea ;  Morioupol 
on  the  Sea  of  Asof ;  Ismail  and  Reni  on  the  Danube ;  and  Reout-Kalo  on  the  coast  of  Circauia. 

Measures,  Money,  Banks,  Finances,  &c 


MxAsimKS  AND  Weights. 

The  British  or  Imperial  foot  and  inch  are  in 

se;  also  the  Dutch  or  Rhineland  foot,  inch, 
and  palm ;  the  Russian  foot  =  13*75  Imp.  inches; 
flia  Moscow  foot  =  1.T17  Imp.  inches ;  the  ar- 
cbloe,  doth  measure,  of  16  verchoks,  =  28  Imp. 
iDcfaes,  and  100  archlnes  =  7777  Imp.  yards ; 
ijb»  tOKUM  or  fitthom  is  3  archlnes,  or  7  Imp. 
fset.  The  Terste  or  mile  of  500  sngencs.  or  1500 
arehines,  =  350f»  Imp.  feet,  =  5  Imp.  furlongs. 
It  poles,  and  2  feet ;  and  104  verstes  =  1  degree 
of  tne  meridian  nearly. 

The  deciatine,  land  measure,  of  2400  square 
mamam  =  2  Imp.  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches. 

The  redro,  liouid  measure,  of  KX)  tcharkeys, 
ts  S-70  Imp.  gallons,  and  loO  vedros  =s  270*45 
Inm.  gallons ;  tbe  anker  contains  2  stekan  or  3 
Tcdrasy  and  the  oxhoft  contatais  6  anken. 


The  tchetvert  or  chetwert,  com  measure,  of 
2  osmines,  4  payaks,  8  tchetveriks,  32tchetvert- 
kas,  or  64  gamietz,  =:  5*77  Imp.  bushels ;  and 
ItN)  chetwerts  =  72*13  Imp.  quarters,  though  at 
St  Petersburg  sometimes  reckoned  at  70i :  the 
last  Is  16  chetwerts. 

The  pound  of  32  loths,  96  zolotniks,  or  6528 
grains,  =  6318i  troy  grains,  and  100  Russian 
lbs.  =  90*26  lbs.  avoh*dupois ;  the  pood  of  40 
Russian  lbs.  =  36  lbs.,  1  ox.,  11  drams  avoirdu- 
pois,  but  commonly  estimated  at  36  lbs.  only ; 
and  10  poods  =  1  bcrkovets :  the  Nurembog 
pound,  used  by  apothecaries,  =:  5527  troy  grains: 
the  Dutch  carat,  used  in  wdghing  precious 
stones,  =  3^  troy  grains  nearly. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  with  the  Ronlaii 
pound,  as  above ;  and  thebflnencss  is  expressed 
10  lolotnlks  and  dolls ;  tha  ponnd  or  other  viifbt 
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belnK  divided  into  96  zolotnlka,  and  the  zolotnik  t  nanrk  of  flneiilrer,  beqnal  5|d.,  but  h 
into  96  doha.  

The  preceding  are  tlie  official  meftsureu  and 
weights  of  Russia,  and  they  are  in  general  uae 
throughout  the  empire,  except  in  the  recently 
acquired  posaejwioni,  and  in  a  few  places  where 
old  Hyrtom*  continue  to  be  partially  employed : 
Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  the  following  :— 

jltoo.— 1(K»  eil!i,  ea«h  of  8  feet,  =s  SD-M  Imp. 

?ards :  and  13  ells  =  W  Russian  archines  nearly, 
'he  hogshead  is  6  ankers,  30  viertels,  or  IBO 
■toofs;  and  UK)  stoofs  =  28-68  Imp.  gallon*. 
The  last  of  oats  is  6»  loofs;  the  last  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  linseed  is  48  loofs ;  the  hwt  of  rye  is 
45  loofs ;  and  ltK»  loofs  =  23-45  Imp.  quarters, 
or  331  chetweris  nearly.  The  shippond  Is  20 
lisponds,  or  4(K)  lbs. ;  and  \(H)  lbs.  of  liiga  =  92-16 
lbs.  avoirdupois ;  or  39  Riga  lbs.  =  1  Rustdan 
pood  nearly.    The  marit  =  3226  troy  grains. 

Pfrfrtfi/J.— The  ell  or  lokciof  2feet  or  24  inches 
s=  22  68  Imp.  inches ;  and  KM)  ells  =  63  Imp. 
yards.  The  mile,  20  to  the  degree,  =  6076  Imp. 
yards.  The  morgcn,  or  acre  of  300  perches,  = 
1.384  Imp.  acre :  and  30  morgens  =  1  wloka. 
The  gamiec,  liqjiid  measure,  of  4  kwartas,  or  16 
kwaterkas,  =  4  French  litres,  or  3k  Imp.  quarts 
nearly ;  and  M)  gamiecs  =  88  Imp.  gallons : 
the  becsksa  Is  26  gamiecs.  The  Wan«aw  korsec, 
com  measure,  of  4  cwiercs,  32  gamiecs,  or  128 
kwartas.  =  3*52  Imp.  bushels ;  and  100  korsccs 
=  44'02  Imp.  quarters.  The  potmd  of  16  ounces, 
32  loths.  or  128  drachms,  =  6259  troy  grahis ; 
and  10»  Polish  lbs.  =  89*41  lb<.  avoirdupois ;  the 
stone  is  32,  and  the  centner  160  Polish  lbs.  Bul- 
lion is  weighed  by  the  Warsaw  mark,  =  3113 
troy  grains ;  but  coins  by  the  Cologne  ouu-k. 

MONKY. 

The  Integer  of  account  is  the  silver  ruble, 
which  is  divided  into  100  copecs,  and  equal  in 
value  to  3s.  lid.  sterling  ;  or  Ru.  G,  cop.  40,  = 
jt'l.  Formerly  accounts  wore  kept  in  paper  or 
bank  rubles  similarly  dividiHl ;  but  this  practice 
was  abolished  bv  an  Iinporial  ulcase  in  1839, 
which  established  tlie  silver  ruble  as  the  only 
legal  moahure  of  value  throughout  the  empire. 
Tills  ukase  fixed  the  exchange  of  paper  Into 
specie  at  the  rate  of  350  copecs  in  paper  for  UHt 
copecs  in  silver ;  making  the  paper  ruble  worth 
10 id.  sterling  nearly. 

Tlie  coins  are,— In  gold ;  imperials  of  10  rubles, 
half-imperials  of  5  rubles,  double  ducats,  and 
ducats  ;  the  only  gold  coin  minted  at  present 
is  the  half-imperial,  weight  97i  troy  grains, 
fineness 88 zolotniks, or  f  Mils,  and  value  lbs.  l|d. 
sterling  :  In  platina ;  pieces  of  12, 6,  and  3  rubles : 
In  silver ;  rubles,  pollins  or  1  rubles,  polpoltins 
or  i  rubles,  double-grive  of  2<»  copecs,  single- 
grive  of  10  copecs,  and  pieces  of  15  and  5  copecs ; 
these  are  minted  at  the  rate  of  223  rubles  of  the 
tlnones>«  of  83^  zolotniks,  from  the  Russian  pound 
of  fine  silver  :  In  copper  ;  pieces  of  2,  1,  and  | 
copecs. 

The  gold  coins  are  dlrecte<l,  by  the  ukase  of 
18;t9,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  all  govemment- 
offK^es,  with  an  H«io  of  3  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
hall-imperial  of  5  rubles  is  reckoned  at  5  rubles 
15  copecs  in  silver. 

IKiVH  of  srn«ce,  10  for  billn  aft  or  d.nte,  and  3  for 
bilU  .-ifter  .sight.  The  Juli.an  Kaiendar,  or  Old 
iHiflf,  is  btill  used  throughout  the  empire. 

Pohnui. — Accounts  an?  stated  in  florins  (zhts) 
of  3"!  gros,  each  of  10  fen.  The  polish  florin, 
beinjf  valued  at  the  rate  of  84  to  tlie  Cologne 


ly  estimated  at  6d.  bterUng. 

Bawka. 

TV  Imperial  Astignatum  Bonk,  opeaedinSt 
Petetftburg  and  Moecov,  1770,  and  convsted 
into  a  goTemment  establirfmMnt.  17V,  1>» 
branches  in  allthe  principal  towna,  andcineliw 
the  national  paper-mcoaey,  sometiaMi  aSed 
bank  assignats,  toe  amount  of  which  oatriaad- 
ing,  Januiu-y  1,  1839,  was  595,776,310  lubki  = 
£28,37O..10O.  The  notes  for  1(W,  50,  nd  SS 
rubles  are  cm  white  paper ;  those  for  10  rebla 
on  pink  ^^>er ;  and  those  for  5  rubles  od  Um 
paper.  The  proportional  value  of  this  paper 
money  to  silver  is  fixed  at  3i  to  I,  as  aradj 
noticed. 

According  to  official  accoonts,  the  capital  of 
this  bank,  January  I,  l&O.  was  £l,38S.tfS-. 
the  amount  of  their  deposits,  belonginr  ta  pri- 
vate parties,  £'6,488,938,  and  to  govcnmnt 
offices,  ;€l5,777i421.  including  £10,380^30  ts 
the  Commercial  Bank ;  and  the  amooat  of  kisBi, 
jL'23,272,828,  due  partly  to  private  partis,  hit 
chiefly  to  government  offices. 

Tht  Imperial  Commercial  Bank,  faoaded  it 
St  Petersburg  in  1818,  partly  under  nereaatilt 
direction  ,has  a  capital  of  90,000,000  paper  rabies 
=r  £1 ,428,571.  It  receives  deposiu  oi  eoiaaad 
bullion,  and  has  a  department  for  tzanrfenisg 
credits  on  the  principle  of  the  Bank  of  IIsaibBif. 
It  isalso  a  bank  of  ducount,  and  makes  adnnra 
upon  merchandise  of  home  productioa.  Iispro- 
perty  is  protected  against  taxation,  seqiMitn* 
tion,  or  attachment ;  and  sul^ts  of  eouatria 
with  which  Russia  may  be  at  war  are  cntitkd  u 
all  thnes  to  receive  back  their  deports.  TV 
bank  has  branches  in  all  ttie  principal 
cial  towns ;  and  in  1838,  the  gross  amouat  i 
operations  was  £60.240,917. 

There  are  likewise  two  Loan  Banks  ;- 
established  for  the  nobility,  and  another,  s 
Lomliard.  for  advancing  money  on  pan  aid 
otherwise,— the  profits  of  which  belong  to  tk 
Foundluig  Ilospital  of  St  Petersburg. 

FiNiixcxa. 

The  Revenue  accounts  are  not  paUiriied, 
but  its  annual  amount  is  estimated  st  about 
.T8<M»oo,000  paper  rubles,orjC  17,000,000;  of  wWfk 
40,(NKi,(tOO  rubles  are  derived  from  a  capitaoos 
tax  of  4  rubles  a-head  on  all  male  boon  bdui^V 
to  individuals,  and  on  some  descriptions  of  free- 
men  ;  90,0<H),000from  the  c^rok  or  rtnt.pftid  by 
all  male  boors  on  the  crown  estates ;  9i,<M^/^ 
from  customs  duties ;  100,omi,000  from  sfririt 
duties ;  salt  monopoly,  10,01i0,0C«> ;  crown  msott, 
lG,(Nio,04K);  tax  of  1|  per  cent,  on  the  dsciand 
capital  of  merchants,  8,(X¥),000 ;  seignon^  oo 
com,  8,O0Q,O(K) ;  stamps,  licenses,  and  simUtf 
imposts,  7,000,(100:  and  misoellancoos  Hob*, 
9,(N>0,ooO  rubles.  The  taxes  are  parti}  fanuL 
Of  the  expenditure  very  little  is  known. 

The  Satiotial  i)<'M  amounted,  January  1, 18S. 
exclusive  of  the  honk  as&ignats  in  drcnlatioB. 
to  f)35, 146,592  rubles  =  £44.530,790 ;  eooaktJBi 
partly  of  terminable,  and  partly  of  intenninsUr 
debts,  at  5  and  6  per  cent.  Of  the  latter,  there 
were  redeemed,  up  to  1839.  by  the  Commissioe- 
ers  for  the  Discharge  of  Debts,  £6.442,964.  A 
considerable  {tortion  of  the  debt  was  coatnMttd 
in  Amsterdam  and  London  ;  the  agents  in  the 
former  place  being  Hope  and  Coin[«nv.  sad 
in  the  latter,  Messrs  Rothschild  and  ISuiog 
Brothers.  Transactioa^  in  the  foreign  debt  art 
generally  effected  at  the  fixed  exchange  of  3i>  1<L 
per  silver  mble. 


KUSSIALE.\THER  {Gt^r.  Jufien.  Ihis.  Jufty  rof///), the  tanned  hides  of  ox«, 
manufactured  in  a  manner  ])eculiar  to  that  country.    It  is  soft,  has  a  prominent 

frain,  considerable  histro.  and  |>ecuhar  o<lour.    In  culour  it  is  generaUy  red  or 
lack  ;  the  former  i^  much  esteemed  for  binding  books,  and  making  articles  when 
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ft  floe  dnrablo  leather  L<)  roqnircd  ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  demand  in  Russia  for  shoe 
and  boot  making.  Both  kiiidi^,  when  genuine,  throw  out  a  peculiar  odour,  occa- 
sioned it  is  said  oy  their  being  tanned  with  larch  bark,  mixe<i  with  spirits  of  tar. 

RYE  (Dan.  Rug.  Du.  Roff.  Fr.  Seifffe.  Ger.  Rogfien.  Uus.  Rwch^  Set,  Jar), 
ft  species  of  grain  {Secaifi  cereale)  resembling  wheat.  It  is  the  brea<l-com  of  Ger> 
mnskj  and  Russia  ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  comparatively  little  cultivated,  though 
in  li  65  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  England  by  about  one-seventh  part 
of  Uio  population.  It  is  now  raised  chiefly  in  Northumberland  and  Durham ; 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  rarely  grown  alone^  out  mixed  with  wheat,  in  which  form 
it  is  called  masiin.  In  Scotland  it  is  sown  in  various  places,  particularly  on  poor 
moorish  soils  in  elevated  districts,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  In  Orkney  and 
Argyllshire  it  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait. 

s. 

SABLE  (Fr.  ZibeVme.  Ger.  Zobel.  Rus.  Sobal),  a  species  of  weasel  (Afustela 
Jttbeiiina),  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  and  rich  colour  of  its  fur,  the  hnirs  of 
which  turn  with  e(|ual  ease  in  every  direction.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  North- 
ern Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Samoieda,  Yakutsk,  Kamtschatka,  and  Russian 
Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest  quality  and  darkest  colour.    [^Fuils.] 

oADDLES  and  Harness  are  made  in  all  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  London.  A  pro^essivo  increase  has  of  late 
yean  taken  place  in  the  foreign  demand  for  these  articles  ;  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  annual  exports  is  now  nearly  jt' 100,000.  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  Webt 
and  East  Indies,  and  in  smaller  parcels  to  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Spain, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries. 

flowers  of  an 

warmer  parts  of 

^  and  are  brought  to 

this  country  in  a  dried  state,  for  the'sako  of  a  d  ve  which  is  extracted  from  them.  About 
5000  cwts.  aro  annually  imported,  which,  witii  the  exception  of  from  IWO  to  500  cwts. 
from  the  United  States,  are  brought  almost  wholly  from  the  East  Indies.  About 
half  this  ouantity  is  entered  for  home  consumption.  Safilower  is  chiefly  used  for 
djfeing  silk  ;  producing  different  tints  of  red  and  orange  according  to  the  altera- 
tiTes  employed  in  combination.  It  also  forms  tho  basis  of  rouge.  The  dye  is 
sometimes  made  into  cakes,  termed  stripped  sajfflmrer. 

SAFFRON  (Fr.5a/ra/i.  Ger.  Saffrari.  li.  Zafferano.  Sp.yl««/ran)conBifitR  of 
the  summits  of  the  pistils  of  the  Crocus  sativus^  a  bulbous  luant,  found  in  various 
rarts  of  the  S.  of  Euroix)  and  Asia,  and  cultivated  near  SalTron  Walden  in  Essex. 
The  pistils  aro  generallv  dried  and  compressed  into  firm  cakes,  but  the  finest,  called 
hafftaffron,  consists  of  the  pii^tils  merely  dried.  Cake  saflron  should  be  chosen  fresh, 
neither  dry  nor  very  moist,  close,  of  a  fiery  orange  rod  colour,  and  an  acrid  diffusive 
odour.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  bladder  within  a  tin  box.  The  English  saffron  is 
snperior  to  any  that  is  imported.  It  is  used  as  a  colouring  substance,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  medicine.  Meadow  saffron  is  a  bulbous  plant  {Coiehicum  autumnale)  of 
ft  different  kind,  the  roots  and  seeds  of  which  are  also  emnloyed  medicinally. 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  supposed  to  bo  a  kina  of  assafoctida  (Ferula 
Peniea),  It  is  sometimes  agglutinated  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  ought  to 
consist  chiefly  of  whitish  shining  grains,  tenacious,  and,  when  softened  by  heat, 
Teij  viscid,  having  a  smell  resemolmg  gum  ammoniac,  and  a  taste  like  assafcctida. 
It  IS  inflammable,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  Sagapeimm  is  used 
bi  medicine,  holding  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  assafcetida  and  galbanum.  It 
is  imported  fh>m  Alexandria. 

SAGO,  a  farinaceous  alimentary  substance,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several 
species  of  palm,  found  in  the  Eastern  Islands  and  S.  E.  of  Asia.  The  quantity 
yielded  by  one  tree  is  very  considerable,  sometimes  .500  or  6(K)  lbs.  Tho  pith  is 
ezcftTated,  separated  from  the  iilamcnts  in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  is 
bftked  into  caxes,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  in  tne  Eastern 
Islands.  That  wliich  is  imported,  however,  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  from 
hftfin^  been  passe<l  through  a  coarse  sieve,  when  half  dry,  upon  hot  plates  of  iron. 
Of  this  granulated  kind  there  are  two  varieties— pearl  sago,  in  smaA,  hard,  semi- 
transparent  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  and  the  common  or  brown  sago, 
in  larger  grains,  about  tho  size  of  pot  barley.  Both  are  inodorous,  with  an  in- 
sipid taste.  In  many  of  its  pronorties  sago  resembles  starch.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  ft  light  nutritive  cuot  for  cnildrcu  and  inyalids. 
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The  best  soiro  is  the  prodnee  of  Siak  in  SamatT* ;  that  of  Borneo  is  next ;  ind 
the  produce  of  the  ^lolnccu,  thoueh  crreite«t  in  onsntitr.  is  lowest  in  estimitioo. 
The  great  emporiom  of  the  trade  b  Sincapore.  The  azincal  consomptiMi  <tf  this 
conctrv— in  UO.i  only  14<^>  cwi^^— is  nuvr  upwnrds  of  o5,*)00  cwu^  aruinf  nainly 
fi\«m  tie  reduction  of  the  dotr  from  74*.  8d.  to  Isjwr  ewt. 

<A1LCLUTH  OR  CANVASS  (Du.iW.Vfor*.  Fr.  Toti^  a  rn/f .  Ger.&^fYiA 
It.  ^ Vrrurarra,  Z/OfM.  Ros.  Paruuina,  Por.  &  Sp.  ZonoX  a  coarse  stnof  frbfie, 
woven  of  hf  mp  vr  flax.  U  is  =:ade  in  hoUsy  each  of  28  ells  or  35  janb  ;  and  the 
qoalitirs  are  x:umb<ered  fh>ni  No.  1.  the  stronfeet,  used  for  storm  sails,  to  Na  I, 
emplAjed  for  the  small's^  one«,  nich  as  small  studding  sails,  &e.  Dundee  b  thi 
chief  f«at  of  thi«  manufacture  in  Britain. 

ST  HELENA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Atlantic  Oeean,  snbjeet  to  Britain. 

Thb  criz^lk-rust  ii-laod.  whidi  b  onlj  abnut  \t*\  miles  in  lerzth  by  €4  in  brewith.  dcrim  In 
irtercK  v>W.\  tr:m  baiirj: twn the  fcene  of  NaiKtleoo't  impriftosuiMaS  mxA  death  ilSU-lCflU  Ai 
ftS:  lY*  &re  p'xkv.  ttd  tfa«  ictenor  is  a  loft;  r-ls>*Ba«  vi<^  •  dimace  nnld  but  ucbeikkj.  II 


SAL  AMMONIAC.    [Avmoma.] 

SALE  is  a  r->qtnct  bv  which  the  proprietor  of  some  raluable  connnodHy  o- 
ira^res  to  iranrfer  hi?  propertv  therein  to  another  person,  in  consideration  of  anM 
of  money,  called  the  price.  The  person  who  sells  is  called  the  reodor  or  teller,  hi 
who  buy?  the  Tcnd*c  or  purchaser.  The  essentials  of  the  contract  are— that  thnt 
be  a  subject,  thi:  then*  be  a  price  ascertained  or  ascertainable  throu)i;h  some  BeuH 
a  jre^  on.  and  that  the  parti-.s  be  capable  of  contracting.  The  parties  mns  be  tf 
o-e  as  to  tb?  fTib'^t  :  for  where  A  intend*  to  sell  malt,  and  B  thinks  be  i«  pv- 
chasinf  c^-ra.  whateTor  claims  may  lie  between  the  parties,  there  is  no  sak.  If 
the  arrvesao:^:  be  founded  on  a  fraud,  it  b  roid.  The  most  ordinary  descrirdot  of 
fraud  i«  dec<L{::.>n  or  misrepresentation  a?  to  the  state  of  the  property.  Ifu»pa^ 
cha^r  is  a*rort\  howerer.  that  a  statement  is  a  misrepresentation^  it  wonld  appor 
that  he  is  bound  to  the  bargain  :  for  the  fraud,  thougn  intended,  nas  not  been  Mi 
inducement  to  p'^rchase.  Stipolations  that  sales  shall  not  be  Toid  throujeh  bb- 
siatements,  ai:i  that  the  property  must  be  taken  with  all  figinlts,  seem  only  t* 
cover  ordinary  d.-f-^ct*.  but  not  to'pn»tect  the  pir^'hase  in  the  case  of  ddibni» 
fraud.    AMiorv  j'.->l<  ary»  >>ld  by  saapl*?.  they  must  correspond  in  quality.   Cob- 
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am 

of  imb-e^iliry  •■»r  ir.-  brlety.  *  h  seem?  to  hare  l-^T^n  formerly  held,  even  in  equity,  thix 

a  wny  tnr^rizi:  :l:o  a  c-.ntract  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  not  entiiW 

to  relief,  -n"^^^  ?^>me  fn-:d  or  r»-'i:triran'?e  had  been  practised  by  the  other  puty ; 

but  i>r:>3r*.y  :he  c^'r.:ract  wvu'.d  nc^w  be  held  void  if  the  defendant  could  show 

tr.a:^e  was  so  «iru-k  a:  the  time  :hai  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doinf^,  althoa^ 

th-?  .'Irjziken-**^  wa<  ontirtly  hi'  own  ac:  "  {Morton.,  135^.    There  may  be  fraud 

or.  the  *:-ie  •:■:' :ho  i^urvhaser,  which  will  vitirite  the  5ale  ;  but  his  side  of  the  contnrt 

o  >^  nc:  adir::  of  «•>  many  varieties  of  dec-  ri ion  :  and  it  i<  very  seldom  that  bis 

ac;  V  an  l^  *hvwn  to  ha vt* 'affected  the  f<i'undati  .-n  of  the  contract'     If  a  man  p«r- 

ohjM?  c»i>.  anl.  hav:-i  money  «uficient  to  pay  for  them,  spends  the  mrtiey 

ot:.-:rw:?'?,  is  the  full  know'edire  that  he  ha<  no  other  resource  from  which  thfv 

can  b^  r.a:i.  i:  :?  undouMedly  a  fraud  ;  but  the  contract  is  completed  before  it  B 

*:.•:.•:.    There  nray,  however,* be  circumstances  showini:  a  direct  fraudulent  desiri 

r.:  the  time  -.-f  th*?  p"rrha«e  ;  as,  where  payment  is  given  in  a  fictitious  bill  f-r  n 

a  riri:*^  or.  a  b3r;k»:r  w::h  whom  the  purchaser  has  no  funds.     In  such  a  ca§e, 

n:  -v.-^y  or  ::s  *^v::t?,:  r.:  biinj  the  cons:. deration  on  which  the  vendor  agrees  to  sell, 

ar-.^i  wor::/-.s-  Tviivr  b-rir.j:  substiiuttd,  the  contract  is  void  ;  and  if  the  goods  hat 

oh  i'-jLV.i  ow.;trs,  th-.-y  cay  >-?  re^'Iaixed.     When  a  fraud  is  discovered,  if  the  paity 

w:>h-.^i  to  be  r.i  of  the  birjain.  he  o-^ht  to  take  immediate  steps  for  rccoveriai 

what  bi>  has  nancd  with  ;  it"  h?  end-ravour  in  the  mean  time  to  get  the  barpia 

o:h-;^rwise  perf.rriei.  he  will  tr.^^ab'.y  ir.vo;ve  himself  in  a  new  ci-»ctract.    Thas 

in  the  case  of  a  ^.-tiii.^us  dr^'t.  i:*  the  seller,  instead  of  re-domandirg  the  cw**, 

wory*  to  ond.avour  t'»  Z':'  rayarnt  for  thrm.  he  wonld  be  held  mereiy  as  puciiU5 

the  «vntr.iot  on  a  ditforxT.t  f.->t:ng.    A  sa:e  procur*?d  by  f..rce  is  vitiate.    Sakf 

invo'.v:r<  a  fraud  ajainst  third  parties,  for  inucv.>nl  purposes,  aLd  contrary  to 

puM-.c  p^^hoy.  .'.re  vord.    f  CovrnAtT.) 

There  are  certain   rp«ju:*jt«  of  the  article  sold,  generally  termed  Iinplie<i 
waxrantiecK iii  oy i^^iviou  io  Expr>?s9S  warranties,  which  are  ex^Uained  below.  Tnere 
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^ be  no  implied  warranty,  however,  as  to  the  ^eral  mialities  of  the  article. 

Of  these  it  is  the  purchaser's  duty  to  satisfy  himself,  in  ordinary  language, 
*  liis  eye  is  his  merchant ;"  and  implied  warranties  resolve  themselves  into 
two  eonditions,— 1«/,  That  the  subject  is  the  vendor's  own  and  at  his  free  dis- 
poeal ;  and,  2</,  That  it  is  what  he  sells  it  for.  A  thing  stolen  or  found  is  not 
ftt  the  lawful  disposal  of  the  thief  or  finder,  or  of  any  person  deriving  right 
iliroagh  them  ;  but  in  England  there  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  fair  purchaser 
in  market  overt  or  in  open  market.  In  the  city  of  London,  every  day  except 
Sunday  is  a  market  day  ;  and  every  shop  or  place  in  which  goods  are  exposed  for 
•Ale  is  the  market,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  kind  of  goods  there  sold.  A  wharf 
in  London  is  not  a  market  overt,  in  Bristol,  and  wherever  a  special  custom  to 
thnt  effect  is  established,  shops  are  market  overt  for  their  particular  commodities ; 
Imt  in  the  country,  generally,  market  overt  is  only  held  on  particular  days,  and  in 
a  particular  spot.  A  sale  in  a  back  room  or  vrarehouse,  or  m  a  room  shuttered  up, 
or  during  the  night-time,  will  not  give  the  protection  of  market  overt ;  and  if  the 
nirehaser  is  aware  of  the  bad  title,  the  sale  is  vitiated,  wherever  it  takes  place. 
The  doctrine  of  market  overt  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  There  **  the  possessor  of 
gioods  which  have  been  stolen  by  him,  could  not  make  a  valid  sale  of  tnem  in  any 
cireomstances,  because  by  our  law  no  such  privilege  is  attached  to  sales  in  open 
Biarket  as  in  E^land  ;  and  the  seller  never  having  had  a  title  to  the  property  of  the 
floods  sold  in  himself,  could  not  give  such  a  title  to  a  purchaser  "  (Broum  on  Satey 
29).  As  to  the  other  implied  warrantv,  that  the  subject  is  what  it  is  sold  for,  it  is 
now  no  longer  law  that  the  amount  of  the  price  infers  a  warranty  that  the  ^ods 
■hall  be  of  a  certain  quality.  Where  it  is  consistent  vnth  commercial  practice  to 
qiecify  any  particular  kind  of  defect,  omission  to  state  it  is  held  a  virarrant^r  of 
■oondness.  Where  the  article  is  supplied  for  a  particular  purpose,  there  is  an  im- 
plied warranty  that  it  is  of  the  kind  applicable  to  that  purpose  ;  so,  when  ale  is 
porchased  for  the  West  India  market,  it  must  be  suited  to  stand  the  climate  ;  and 
na  horse  is  purchased  for  riding,  a  draught  horse,  however  valuable,  will  not  be 
a  fitting  substitute.  Where  a  bargain  is  annulled  on  such  a  ground,  however,  it 
Bnst  be  distinctly  known  that  the  special  purpose  was  understood  between  the 
parties,  and  that  the  buyer  was  ignoraut  that  what  ho  has  purchased  is  unsuitable. 
wliere  a  warranty  is  express,  the  sale  is  vitiated  if  it  prove  false,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser is  aware  of  its  falsehood  or  not. 

JForm. — The  essentials  of  sale  arc— that  the  parties  consent  to  the  bargain  ;  and, 
in  the  general  case,  evidence  of  that  consent  completes  the  transaction.  In  some 
cancin,  however,  the  law  has  required  certain  formalities,  without  which  no  sale 
takes  phioe.  Real  property  cannot  be  sold  in  anjr  part  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
intervention  of  writing.  The  Registration  Act  provicfes  specificallv  a  form,  which  can- 
not be  departed  from,  in  the  vendition  of  ships,  which  will  be  tound  fully  set  forth 
in  the  abridgment  of  that  act.  In  other  respects,  the  contract  of  sale  is  in  Scotland 
open  to  verbal  evidence  of  consent :  in  England,  however,  it  is  regulated  by  the 
Statate  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  3.  as  follows :— By  f  17,  '*  no  contract  for  the 
■ale  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  pnce  of  £10  or  upwards,  shall 
he  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive 
the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment ;  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by 
^e  parties  to  be  chained  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents,  thereunto  lawfully  author- 
iiea."  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  §  7,  this  section  is  extended  to  sales,  ^  notwithiBtanding 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  fhture  time,  or  may  not,  at  the 
time  of  such  contract,  be  actually  made,  procured,  or  provided,  or  fit  or  ready  for 
deUvery,  or  some  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  making  or  completing  thereof,  or 
rmdenng  the  same  fit  for  deliverv."  Sales  by  auction  are  ruled  by  the  statute. 
rAi7CTioi>i.]  **  It  is  said  that  a  sale  of  stock  is  vnthin  the  statute,  though  this  has 
Seen  doubted,  because  there  can  be  no  actual  delivery  "  {Morton.  53).  It  would 
appear  that  sales  of  shares  in  public  companies  are  not  within  tne  statute.  The 
deuTerr  must  be  accompanied  by  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser ;  so,  where 
one  4Mrdered  several  articles  in  a  shop,  some  of  which  he  marked  with  a  pencil, 
while  others  were  measured  in  his  presence,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  directions 
the  whole  were  sent  to  his  house,  but  ho  refused  to  receive  them,  it  was  no  sale 
(Astey  e.  Emery,  4  Af.  ^  S.,  262).  Where  two  distinct  kinds  of  gooos  are  purchased, 
delivery  and  acceptance  of  part  of  one  kind  will  not  affect  the  whole.  Coostruotive 
ddivery  may  take  place  as  to  bulky  articles,  e.  g.  by  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  ware* 
honse,  or  by  marking  the  purchaser's  name  on  the  goods.  It  is  not  sufficient  de- 
livery,  however,  that  goods  are  measured  or  even  set  apart.    Delivery  to  an  agent  of 
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t)i>'  |.uri-lii'  T,  F-.ii-h  -i-  a  iMrri'  r.  if  with  th.?  r  "rcJia---  rV  kry-wlel;*?  aTi'l  is-w-r-t.  i? 
h'llii-  I'M.  Ivirri*  -t  i-  :j:."!i;'T  alT'-n-Mliv..*.  It  m  i-t  ♦.■•.•L-i-t  •.■•'  ih«.'  d^iiijs  away  of 
Mini'  i!.i:ij  \ulu.ibl'.-.  :iji<i  l«*i  vf  a  nKT-.-  ri^ri  ••r  '••  r.m  'ny, -1:1.11  a<  cru.-siip:  ih-  haal 
with  ;i  -hi.Iiii.'.  An- li.' Tirit»ri'»ii  i.-s  :):•.•  :ii.:.i-  ;i  wT.r.-n  Lot*.-  ^r  m';n2"rri:i«i-inn'fi:..' 
l-..r."i!!i,  -i_':i'  -i  !■>  tls*-  j'lrii*-  nr  thvir  »;:•■!.:-.  Muvh  liiiv^iJ-'  i*  a!l«v.v-.i  va  kur- 
|ir-  ■;::«  :li;-  i-r-'*.-!"!!.  'li:--  iij'-ai.iij::  •.■fn  Miri-  ly  i^t«!'-''^uc;'  i.t-  xu'iv  bv  laV-'af'-i- 
^■t::it.'>  t-;  i-r  a-.-  :i  -a'.*-  ;  1- 1:  pir.-io  •.•\i'l-.:.  v  v. -.11  ij..t  li-  a«i:..:::«'J  !■•  C'-Ltrul  Jiuh 
iii'-.trij  .-'.  ;!i"'i»'h  it  iii.iy  l-.- .  :iji.:.i\«-.l  i..  i.i-  :/i:y  th-'  l-'i:.d\vn:::::i.  Th^  pri»c«i;5il 
t"  .iTijH  ir  i..  Ill'-  wnti'.L'.  if  i!  In-  l'i.--:i  in  ih--  M'.w  ••!  rh''  j-jr::-.-^.  h  i?  ii--»tcr'-v 
}-  .ry  th.it  i!i''  -i_'::it';r'  •  -liii.;'.-i  !-•  tl.-  :<.rn:..i  a'i!";.Tai«:.-  at  tl.v  end  vf  lb-.'  'i-H-- 

!!!■ !::  \Tl.i.  ii  ::.  tj.  n.iy  r •«•.•  •.:.■:'.  -i  -i»:.:.i.  -ti.    "*  I.  A  U.  .••lT''.-  to  5«'l,"  i-r  "Mr 

A  I*  h-jL-s  ilt--  i,"  i\i'..  i-  ;i  -ulii'  !•  :;t  -iji-'it  ::•■  by  A  U.  ll.--  Laisvf  ot  U'lJi  pari-i 
rt'i-t  ni'ji'.nr  I'li  ih--  wriri:.'^  ;  i;  :i  ::n:  •>;:::ia*iir''  r- •f.:r»  *  ;••  }■•:  •.»tly  ly  thr  par.y 
riixrj-  i.  All  ;iL''i;t  -ij.M^.u'  :!•  -1  ii":  b.- u-.::ii.ri/.  •!  in  \vr>.  :::.•.  [^"Pki'vcihl  jk^D 
A'.J.^r.  I     All  ;i:;'-i;«'i.'  -r  i-  :im  w^-zi'.  i;i  tli-*  iii«  :iiii:u«it"  th*.-  -:.ifi:'\    [Aii.':!">.] 

Ij,  #»■./-;/.-  A«»-"r«li:i_'  !•>  iJl'ifli-t-i.",  "a-  mi..:!  a-  the  barjaiis  ir  .=:r.ivk.  tb«' r.'"'" 
I'-rty  "it  ill-'  ^''^'-l-  i-  in:.-:-  rri-d  tn  ih-.-  v.ui....'"  (ij.  !t."J.  Tiio  ?.-.l:.-r  i^  aliortiul 
lli'ir  mt-n-  r'l-tn'ii.T  ;  :ii;-i  if  th' y  |-«ri-h  th-'ir  l"--  fal!s  « !.  tijvir  iitw  jirujir'.-tfr. 
vi/.  ill-  ji-irrlj.i-'-r.  In  >«--i:l:iii«i  :i  liitK-nut  "b'ririn«'  i-  IiiUmWoI.  in  jiUT-uaii'V  *4 
tli»'  <iwl  I  .w.  Tli'Ti'  "  III".'  firoj.rrt'j  of  th*-  tlji;i::  .-<'M  i*  /<^^  ir'iu.*/trn'-i  t^iffl  she 
vi;;<iiir  t'»  til"  vtiiil.M.'  l.y  lli'"  ni'T''  oi«':r:iti'jii  *>t'  \\.i-  i'«!ilryf  t.  .  .  .  /v/irerffi* 
ijvc-.".'iry  III  •  li:iii:;«'  ilu-  ]tr"\*>  riy  "  UJrown,  3).  T'u-  «ii-::no:i'.'i!.  h-.-wrTiT.  i-  \\v-» 
iiMirt;  ri,:in  jiMnii:iai.  Jii  Kij::1;!1!'I,  t!i»'  .-••ikT  ntaiii'  a  lien  i«:i  ili«?  thii.::  -''.'it-r 
thf  firi'-",  ;iii«l  th':.-  ni.taiii.-  lii''  rvRi' rly  whioli  li>'  ha-  in  .Si''.»ilau-.l  by  1  osi:::';!*.? 
t'»  )'*'  tht.'  iir-»|irii-tiir  :  aii-l  i:i  I'Mth  i'ni:iiiri«.--,  ;:'«i»il-.  CM:.t:ri'iir.::  in  jK/--«"-.-iM:i  ^'f  ;j< 
v.-ijiiiir  af'.' r  h«"  b'-i-nn:'-  baiikriipt,  ar«Tii«-  to  lh«."  b-.-n-tit  of  Li.-  cnJitur?.  Ih* 
r-ni'i^al  itf  ih«*  L'tMi'i-.  at  howi-vi-r  .-ln>rt  a  ji'.Ti'nl  I  .furv  b-.:;kni^'i'.y,  will  \i*  nti- 
iM-tit  tit  taki- ill-Ill  u-.ix  iiftlii'  haiiknijit  »"<tati*.  Symb"ii«-il  liili^i.-ry  w.il  be  •:it£i  u..'. 
in  ih-  ra-i*  i»f  bulky  artii'l-f,  but  it  luu.-t  be  uf  a  m-ir-.'  dirtinot'  iiatun^  tl.in  :!rf 
hwrt  i»f  lii'livi-ry  p"iiiinHl  by  thf  .>:aiiito  of  rriivls  l<.»  oonij-K-te  iho  roiitnut.  Tra:i." 
fi.r  of  tin:  iiaiiu.*  in  liu.-  bmtks  ol  a  wliarfini;tT.  tin*  :i--ii:!inient  uf  a  bill  of  laJini:. •■* 
of  any  sort  of  tran-frr-tirki t,  if  di-livcry.  It  wuulil  aj»|">«'ar  that  a  raarkinj; ••Stli' 
jmrrha.'ri.r'ri  initiaU  will  not  tran.-f«T  the  ttiod.-  in  ilu-  .^-IK-r's  warelum-o  :  hut  ihat 
suirh  an  a«'t  <»f  apjir«»iiriati'Mi  a-bottlim;  wino  in  iho  pri*uiisv«  of  iln.-  ^t'lkr.  ar.d 
^•■:ilin::  iho  buttl--.-  "illi  hi-  ■tl.t*  buytr'.-)  M-al.  wi'.l  bo  .-utt'n'iint.  ]'o-.-c.";'^'U  ly  « 
at'.-nr  i-  jmi.--. --ii»n  by  hi-  iiriiniii.iJ.  'II. :•  rili'T  may  ?-]«viliraily  appr-jriate  tii* 
j:iiiid-  t'»  th»'  |»'iri-ha-ir.  by  irivim'  .iiri'i'iion.-  t«i  tr;i:.-niit  th-iii,  and  may  tin.-  t.iv' 
tipifi  iiui  I'f  hi-  bankmitt  •■-t.iti'.  Wli'-n  th--  i:>''Ar  ar-- in  :\w  hand- uf  th-' Tuinlia-f 
•  '!•  hi.-  a:.c:it,  ili-y  l-i  i-.inu-  iiari  «.f  hi.-  « -t.i:'-.  :i::d  :;-i  !•«  tli*.'  ct.  ■:i:..r-  i-n  V.;-  loik- 

ri;fi:  y.     «i iit  mi  -u]*-  a'ul  r-tiirn  ar^  j'ln  of  :1j.-  .•■•i-,t«-  i-f  th--  i-ikn.;-: 

t'^ii-iL::'- • .  i;:il«'-- lli^y  h-i\i  l"n  h  ft  uniackid.  an'l  %\i;!;..'UT  any  riuii*  •  i  ••"- r* 
.'•hi|«  I"  i:.':;  1  .\ir«i-  >\  t.\>  r  lii-ii!. 

l'iiri\  •Vi-.  — It  i-  till-  ii::ty  tit  ill-"'  ^^.•ll.•r  to  ji-  rfurm  hi-  -baV'-  uf  il;-   i-:/::;!.  '  *■ 
d- li\i  riui;  ili«' pniiH-rty.  itr  tiiviiiir  thf  iii:ri-!i  i-rr  all  fatiiity  in  :aki::j  j-..--m-!; 
aipl  if  III-  nt'ii.M',  tin*  |iiirrha-iT  may  in  ll:;:riauii  brii-.if  a-.-uni|>>ii  Tur  ii'.':.-i  ■i.*••';• 
ill  doin:;  .-n  ho  nin.-t  jtruvi'  that  In-  ha<  |iirfi'rnn"il  all  tho  rniidititti:-  iiAU!M!-:i;  ■•> 
him  ;  and  r-i»ri-ially  that  In;  ha.s  jiaid,  or  t<-iidiTid  |»aym'.'nr  uf  ihr  j-rii  ■»,  i;i:l'"  f' 
h.'il''  bi- nn  frulit.     In  thi-  latti-r  ca.-u  th-'  vi  ndi-r  ha-  no  lion,  and  tann-'t  ret'--" 
d'  !ivir>,  «'\<i|it  in  tin-  I'in'um-tani'o  of  tin*  L'»»'d-  bi'in^r  !>  ft  in  hi.'^  jni--i--ii«!.  '..:!•■' 
till- ii.riod  i.f  iTi'dii  I'xiiin--.     It  i-  ihi- duty  uf  tiji'  i»iir«-!ia-iT  fir-t  t"  tak--  di'.iv-ry 
III"  til'-  :r'i"d-,  and  ih'-n  t'»  f«ay  f'«r  thnn.    'i\w  \t  n'i<tr.  if  h»*  haM^  pi  iri-raii'l  l.l.-'-^J^ 
?-harr  m  th^-  r-iiitrai-t.  may  .-nv  him,  for  :;o<.»il-  lariTiini-d  and  .-■Id.if  !!i«'  |.r»;  1  r'}  j-' 
d'li\«r«d.  Ill  wliiili  tnrni  h«'  will  ivcoNit  hi>  1  Mir"  prio*,  «»r  -pvijuliy  i.}-::  i-' 
C'li.Tr.nt.iuuhi.li  r.i-ihi"  will  ivj'ovcrthi'amoiin!  of  ilama.:"'.- wl;i..'hho  hi-  :u'':i;; 
Mi:-lainid.     In  .*'»«-iiilar,d.  t!;-  n-  i-*  no  such  di-tinrti«»ii  in  thv  birm  anil  ''tf.-i-:-  <.'*  f"' 
ai-tiitii.  whirh  i-.  in  ail  ra.-«--,  an  itnlinary  .-nit  f"r  |HTforniano-  of  th«"  oii:jlr;cl.  'T 
fur  damai't--,  tin-  n  -iilt  briri:;  iiionldi  d  ti»  tin"  i.-ircnm-tanri'S.    If  cn-dit  i-  f'.ii":!."''"' 
for,  an  a«fio!i  fur  piod-  -uld  tannot  lo  hrunirht  niitil  tin:  prriod  ttf  11  ba-  t\|'iri'k 
«'MMi  ihoiiirh  till'  \iiiili'»'  fhoiild  liavi'  b  f t  uni'iTturnn'tl  -umt'  ."jM-cial  r<i!idr>iuti  ••i{'''.- 
lal«Ml  fur  ill  tlii-niran  tinp'  (a.-,  that  h«'  >liall;;i\«'  a  part icuhir  bill)  or  thoui.li  hi- hav> 
;:iv.n  iiiii'iiiiivui'al  lokm-i  of  a  frandubnt  intrntion  ntit  to  ]>ay  :  tliv  ronu  dy  m  ^u•*» 
<  a.M'  i-  an  a«'f  ion  of  troViT  for  r«»"MM'rv  ot  tli«'  nooil.-',  on  the  nullitv  of  thy  v»i.irj'.% 
a<  ahov.'.     If  th'-  pijrrha>.T  .»»how  that  In-  ha<  fak«ii  tlu'  proper  m»aii.-  So  itiM 
l>a\mi'iit,  it  will  In-  on  th«'  undor  ii.»  >how  that  h«'  ha«^  not  bi.'«  11  ]iuid,  1}  pfoviii^ 
that  till'  moii'-y  iii'ru-irl  to  a  i-arri«.T  did  1:11!  r'»motohan  Ijor  that  a  bill  .-«.iil  iu 
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ipftyment  was  dishonoured.  If  the  vendor  have  taken  a  bill,  he  dves  credit,  and 
eaanot  recover  on  the  ori^nal  transaction,  until  the  bill  is  dishonoured,  unless 
it  be  fictitious,  or  be  otherwise  unavailable,  as,  for  want  of  a  stamp.  If  the  bill 
bo  loot,  the  seller  can  sue  on  the  ori^nal  contract,  securing  the  vendee  against 
bftViDg  to  pay  the  amount  to  a  third  party.  If  the  seller  have  given  directions  for 
tmumitting  the  monev  in  a  particular  manner,  the  buyer,  by  complying  with  the 
diroetions,  and  using  all  due  caution,  relieves  himself  of  rcspousibility, — any  loss 
wbidh  may  occur  falling  on  the  seller  ;  as,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  purchase- 
Money  should  be  transferred  in  the  books  of  the  mutual  banker  of  the  parties,  who 
tbMPeafter  failed  (Eyles  v.  Ellis,  4  Binf/h.  112).  Payment  to  the  proper  aj^ent  of 
dM  oeller  will  release  the  buyer.  When  no  price  is  named,  the  market  pnce,  or, 
10  U  would  seem,  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  goods  are  sold,  will  be  the  cri- 
kafion  :  if  the  vendee  take  means  to  suppress  iuformation  on  this  point,  the  pre- 
Runption  will  be  in  favour  of  a  high  price.    [Factor.    Piuncipal  and  Agent.J 

{Afcrion  on  Vendors  aiid  Purchasers,  Smith's  Mercantile  L.,  3^3-431.  Brown 
mSaie.) 

S  AL£P,  an  alimentary  powder  obtained  from  the  dried  roots  of  the  Orchis  plant 
\Orckiu  masctUd).    It  is  a  common  article  of  diet  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

SALMA,  a  measure  of  capacity  in  Malta^  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

SALMON,  a  fish  iSalmo  solar)  common  m  the  rivers  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
itlMr  northern  countries.  When  young  it  is  called  '*  smolt ; "  *'  salmon  pi^aP'  when 
%  little  older  but  under  2  lbs.  weight ;  and  **  grilse"  when  still  larger.  When 
Vdl  iprown  it  weighs  generally  from  6  to  1*2  lbs. ;  but  it  has  been  caught  so  large  as 
HI  Ibo.  Salmon  pass  the  summer  in  the  sea,  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  estuaries  ; 
n  sntnmn  they  instinctively  ascend  the  rivers,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  upper 
und  shallow  pools  about  the  end  of  the  season.  After  spawning  they  are  unfit  for 
SmmL  They  descend  the  rivers  with  the  floods  at  the  end  of  winter  or  bc^nning 
if  opring,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea,  where  they  quickly  recover  their  con- 
iitioii.  The  first  attack  made  upon  them  is  in  the  summer  months,  when  they 
roTo  close  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  the  rivers  in  wliich  thev  annuaUy  cast  their 
m.  They  are  then,  as  well  as  in  the  estuaries,  caught  chiefly  by  stake- 
;  whereas  in  the  rivers  they  are  taken  by  coble-nets  and  other  devices.  The 
m  of  the  migration  of  the  salmon  varies,  depending,  as  some  allege,  on  the 
murmth  of  the  waters.  The  northern  rivers  are,  with  little  exception,  the  earliest ; 
(ha  namber  caught  in  the  spring  is  small  compared  with  that  taken  as  the  summer 
idTinoes. 

The  progress  of  population  and  manufactures  has  rendered  the  salmon  scarce 
in  England ;  but  the  fisheries  in  the  Tay,  Tweed.  Don.  Dec,  and  other  rivers  in 
Seotland,  though  less  extensive  than  formerly,  still  send  an  annual  supply  of  be- 
tween *2j000,000  and  3,000,000  lbs.  to  London  ;  and  thev  continue  plentiful  in  the 
Brnoi  Moy,  Bann,  Blackwater,  Shannon,  and  nearly  all  tne  principal  streams  along 
(he  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  fish  are  carried  to  town  in  a  fresh  state, 
packed  in  ice,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  quantity  pickled  at  the  fishing 
itations  is  now  exceedingly  small.  They  are  consigned  to  commission  agents,  who 
charge  five  per  cent.^  and  run  the  risk  of  all  bad  debts.  The  average  wholesale 
priee  for  the  season  m  the  metropolis  is  about  lOd.  per  lb. 

The  salmon  fishings  are  private  property,  and  manv  of  them  are  of  great  value. 
Uneh  discussion  has  frequently  arisen  regarding  the  duration  of  the  close  time  and 
kbe  modes  of  fishing  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  nvers.  In  Scotland  the  prohibited 
period  extends  on  the  Tweed  from  October  15  to  February  15  ;  and  north  of  the 
rweedy  from  September  14  to  February  1.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
taldng  of  spawn,  fry,  or  unclean  fish  (24  Geo.  II.  c.  23 ;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  39). 

SAL  PRUNELLA.    [Nitrate  op  Potash.] 

SALT  (Du.  ZmU.    Fr.  Set.    Ger.  Salx.    It.  Sale.    Por.  &  So.  Sal    Rus.  Sol), 

the  mnriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  a  well-known  substance, 

of  the  highest  utility.    It  crystallisuis  in  cubes.    When  pure  it  is  not  deliquescent. 

One  part  is  soluble  in  2Jths  of  cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot 

bo  eryotallized  but  by  evaporation.  Specific  gravity,  2*1*2.5.  Salt  abounds  in  various 

Miie  of  the  globe.    The  waters  of  the  ocean  everjr  where  contain  it,  though  in 

Sibnnt  proportions.    In  England  and  elsewhere  it  is  found  in  large  masses,  or  in 

KOcica  nnonr  the  earth.    In  other  instances  brine  springs  afibrd  the  means  of  a 

lisuly  Mpply ;  and  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  sand^  districts  of  Africa 

m4  Alia,  the  soil  itself  abounds  with  it.    Sea-salt  is  obtained  in  three  ways  ;  1«/, 

In  eonntries  having  a  long  and  hot  summer,  and  a  soil  neither  muddy  nor  porous, 

it  is  fnrmed  by  solar  evaporation  from  sea-water  collected  into  pools,    in  this 

2  P 
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manner  it  is  prepared  in  Spain,  Porta/Bpil  (pwtieQlarly  at  Si  Ubes),  France,  inJ 
Yarious  places  ou  the  Mediterranean ;  m  India,  CeylonySiam,TonquiB,  andChioi; 
and  from  all  these  parts,  except  the  last,  lar^  quantities  are  exported.  2fi,  h 
some  countries,  hayme  a  similar  climate  and  soil,  it  is  formed  br  lolar  evapoiatioa 
in  natural  pools  which  spring-tides  have  previously^  filled  witn  sea-water.    ""' 


kind,  chemically  purer  than  that  first  described,  is  produced  and  exported  ia 

Sreat  quantities  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands ;  from  Turk*8  Island,  and  Si 
lartiirs  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  Kangaroo  Island  on  the  S.  coast  «f 
Australia.  In  these  places  it  is  raked  or  scraped  into  a  heap,  and  is  at  o&ee  fit 
for  exportation.  These  two  kinds  of  salt  are  known  under  the  name  of  io^-MfiL 
3^,  Salt  is  manufactured  by  artificial  heat  from  sea-water ;  but  the  proceas  u  ex* 
pemiivo,  and  the  result  chemically  impure.  In  this  manner  considerable  qoaatitiei 
were  formerly  manufactured  at  Lymin>;ton  in  Hampshire,  and  Tarions  otker  pbeei 
in  this  country ;  but,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  these  works  hare  been  eithir 
abandoned  or  greatly  reduced. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  sipplf 
consists  of  rock-salt  and  brino-sprin|ra.    In  England,  the  brine-entings  aad  Mtt 
of  rock-salt  are  of  such  extent  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  8api>ly  tiie  whole  wwU 
for  an  indefinite  period.    They  are  situated  chiefly  at  North wich  and  other  plaMi 
contiguous  to  the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Droitwich  in  WoroestenUra 
In  those  places  the  brine-springs,  from  which  by  far  the  largest  supply  of  oJt  if 
obtained,  nave  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  era ;  but  the  discovery  and  workii^if 
the  fossil  salt  are  comparatively  of  modem  date.  The  produce  of  both  kinds,bowem, 
has  been  of  late  years  much  increased  :  and  the  English  salt-trade  is  now  as  ob> 
ject  of  great  national  importance.  Besides  the  immense  home  consumption,  npwirii 
of  12,000,000  bushels,  exceeding  in  value  £200,000,  are  annually  exported,  dacflf 
to  the  United  States,  Canada.  Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  Demnaik,  mi- 
gium,  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Salt  is  of  most  extensive  nse  as  a  Dresemlin 
of  food  and  as  a  condiment ;  as  a  source  of  soda,  muriatic  acid,  and  chiorine ;  ni 
for  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.    Its  comparative  valoe  ii  ^ 
termincd  by  its  purity  and  its  fitness  for  use.    That  kind  which  possesses  wad 
eminently  the  combined  properties  of  hardness,  compactness,  ana  perfecti«  ii 
crystals,  will  be  best  adapted  to  thepurpose of  preserving  provisions,  becaoseiti^ 
remain^rmancntly  between  the  different  layers,  or  will  be  very  gradually  diHoM 
by  the  fluidn  that  exude  from  the  several  substances  ;  thus  furnishing  a  slow  bat  c«* 
btaut  supply  of  saturated  brine.    Ou  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  prepariiM(tbe 
pickle  or  of  striking  the  meat,  the  smaller-grained  varieties  answer  equally  w<fli 
or,  on  account  of  their  greater  solubility,  even  better,  provided  they  be  equally  pore. 
The  tax  on  salt  in  Britain  was  formerly  so  high  as  158.  per  bnshel ;  but  in  lo23a 
was  reduced  from  that  rate  to  2s. ;  and  in  1825  it  was  wholly  repealed.    The  retail 
price  of  the  mineral  has  in  consequence  been  reduced  from  4 id.  to  kd.  per  lb. 

SALTPETRE.    [Nitiiate  of  Potash.] 

SALVAGE,  in  tho  law  of  Hhipping,  is  a  remuneration  to  those  who,  by  grshi* 
tons  exertion  or  risk^  save  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  any  portion  of  them,  from  dcstroctica 
by  the  elements,  or  trom  loss  by  capture.  It  is  not  due  to  those  who  are  bound  by 
law  and  contract  to  exert  themselves  on  the  occasion  ;  and  thus  the  wmntet  uw 
crew  can  havo  no  salvage  for  services  in  protecting  their  own  ve«scL  When  s 
vessel  is  captured,  salvage  is  due  ou  her  recapture.  Salvage  is  due,  moreovfT,  in 
cases  where  accident  rather  than  exertion  or  risk  has  enabled  tlie  party  tu  preao^ 
the  projierty  ;  as,  where  portions  of  ship^s  apparel,  anchors,  or  merchandise,  tre 
picked  up  at  sea.  Passengers  are  not  iu  tho  general  case  entitled  to  any  rewird 
lor  assistance  in  savin*;  tho  vessel,  iu  the  salety  of  which  their  own  lives,  or  »* 
least  their  comfort  anu  convenience,  are  embarked  ;  but  the  passenger  is  Dotboaad 
like  tho  mariner  to  stick  to  tho  vessel ;  and  if  he  remain  when  he  could  deptft, 
and  perform  gratuitous  and  perilous  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a  considentioa> 
"  If  the  preservation  of  lite  oau  be  connected  with  the  preservation  of  propa<}» 
whether  by  accident  or  not,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  can  take  notice  of  it,  but  bu 
no  power  of  remunerating  tho  mere  preservation  of  life,  which  must  b«  kA  *• 
private  bounty  '*  (Abbnf,  :>{)l>).  There  is  no  rule  for  estimating  the  amount  of  «l- 
vage  in  all  cases ;  nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  claim,  docs  any  fixed  rule  «*■ 
capable  of  being  applied.  Wliere  the  amount  is  disputed,  the  jurj-,  or  (as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  below)  the  justices,  must  consider  the  whole  cin'tnmstances,  tod 
award  accordingly.  The  muster  and  crew  of  the  vessel — the  individuals,  in  short, 
who  have  exerted  tiiems<>lves  or  incurred  i>ersonal  risk — are  those  who  an»  priinsrily 
entitled  to  tho  salvago  allowance  ;  but  where  their  ship  has  been  put  in  peril*  or 
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fared  from  wear  and  tear,  the  owners  are  entitled  to  a  proportional  eom- 
ion.  Where  third  parties  interfere  to  assist  in  a  saWa^e,  there  must  be  a 
fcse  of  necessity  for  their  aid,  to  justify  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  salyage- 
:  but  it  is  a  rule  that,  in  case  of  preservation  from  an  enemy,  a  vessel  of  war, 
(ht,  shares  in  the  salvage.  The  property  actually  benefited  is  charged  with 
>ense  ;  and  so  fttjight  is  chargeable,  if  it  was  earned,  and  has  been  preserved 
act  of  the  salvors. 

n  property  wrecked  or  abandoned  at  sea  is  found  and  taken  possession  of, 
ler  has  a  hen  on  it  till  a  reasonable  salvage  be  tendered  to  him.  Where,  hoW- 
le  i>arties  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  property  are  present^ 
Arties  are  not  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  or  to  interfere,  except  as 
its.    B]         '*   ....,«.  .  .   «       ,«v     V    ,«.    .    .. 

,  heads' 

to  give 

ina  to  demand  assistance  from  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  or  from 

at  anchor.  Bv  the  same  act,  the  salvors  in  such  a  case  must  be  paid  a 
ible  reward  vnthin  30  days,— the  property  saved  remaining  for  security  in  the 
r  of  the  custom-house  officers.  If  the  parties  disa^rree,  they  may  name 
istiees  as  arbiters.  By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  IP,  §  5.  a  similar  remedy  was  given 
ies  voluntarily  giving  their  services  without  oeing  commanded  by  official 
I.*  In  England,  the  jurisdiction  in  salvage  cases,  other  than  as  above,  is  in 
irt  of  Admiralty,  where  the  service  is  performed  at  sea  or  between  high  and 
ter  mark  (1  &  2  Greo.  IV.  c.  75,  §  31).  In  Scotland,  it  is  in  the  Court  of 
.  An  act  applying  solely  to  England  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  75)  regulates  the 
1  of  wrecked  or  abandoned  property  found  at  sea  by  pilots  and  others  ;  and 

the  arrangement  stated  above  of  the  arbitration  of  three  justices  to  ques- 
r  salvage  in  such  case,  and  to  all  disputes  respecting  remuneration  for  service 

the  preservation  of  property  or  life  on  the  coast.  There  is  an  appeal  to  tho 
»f  Admiralty.    There  is  a  special  statute,  making  similar  provisions  for  the 

Ports  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  76).  There  are  directions  for  the  sale  of  goods  to 
aims  of  salvage  in  the  Customs  Regulations  Act.  [Customs,  §  49.]  {Abbot 
wtno,  493-530  ;  Statutes  quoted.) 
[JPLE,  a  small  specimen  of  any  kind  of  merchandise. 
DAL- WOOD,  an  aromatic  wood,  much  uBed  in  India  and  China  for 
-work,  toys,  and  perfumes,  also  in  medicine.  It  is  obtained  from  a  small 
intalum  album\  resembling  the  myrtle,  found  in  Malabar,  in  Timor,  and  in 
idwich  and  Fijee  Islands  ;  the  produce  of  the  first  is  that  in  most  esteem, 
sandal  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  tree  ;  and  yellow  sandal  the  interior.  The 
tiich  has  most  hardness  and  fragrance,  should  be  selected  in  lar^e  pieces  : 
et  nearest  the  root,  called  root  sandal,  is  of  superior  quality.  This  commo- 
proves  by  keeping. 

DARAC,  a  resinous  substance  procured  from  a  large  tree  iCailitris  quad- 
r)  found  in  Temme  in  Morocco,  where  it  is  called  arar.  It  occurs  in  yel- 
white  tears,  or  in  small  masses  ;  and  is  used  as  an  in^dient  in  vamishos 

use. 

^  betwixt 
discovered 

k  in  177B ;  and  consist  of  11  islands,  of  which  7  are  inhabited.  Population 
,  108,000.    Government,  an  hereditary  despotism. 

tolands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  respect  of  climate  differ  little  from  the  W.  Indies, 
they  are  more  temperate.  The  soil  is  ^nerally  fertile;  and  the  natives  mild,  honest, 
nd  enterprising,  having  l>een  reclaimed  from  the  barbarous  habits  which  formerly  pre- 
Tbe  islands  are  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  route  beiweon  America  and 
and  they  liave  of  late  become  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ame- 
ivell  aa  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  whalers  in  the  Pacific.  The  chief  port  is  Honoruni, 
D  Oaliu,  where  consuls  from  Britain  and  the  United  States  reside.  It  affords  facilities 
repairing  of  ships.  Imports — manufiactured  goods,  sheathing  copper,  ship-stores  and 
IS,  tea,  sugar,  skins,  hides,  lumber,  furs,  pearl-shell,  turtle-shell,  arrow-root,  and  cocoa- 
Sxports~«alt  and  sandal-wood,  besides  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  whale-ships,  and 
nerchandise  re-shipped  to  California,  the  Russian  settlements,  Mexico,  the  South  Sea 
Europe,  and  the  United  States.  In  1835,  the  value  of  Imports  was  £A5,950;  of  exports, 
.  The  goods  imported  were  brought  by  34  vessels,  the  tonnage  being  6623 ;  besides  which, 
-Teasels  visited  the  port.  A  conunercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Lord  £.  Russell, 
tt  tb9  Actseon,aiid  King  Tamehameba  IIL 


re  It  a  question  whether  this  is  repealed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  105,  {  100.    There  is  a  like 
1  in  the  37th  sect,  of  the  1  &  2  Geo.  1 V.  c  76,  appiicable  only  to  England. 
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SAPAN-WOOD,  a  dve-wood  similar  to  Brazil-wood,  but  eontaimnf  much  ka 
colouring  matter.  It  is  the  product  of  a  thorny  tree  (Cceaa/pinta  tapan),  indijeooof 
to  S.  India,  Siam,  Pe^^,  and  the  Eastern  Islands  ;  fVom  whence  about  16jW 
bazar  mannds  were  in  the  year  1838  imported  into  Calcutta,  aboat  one-fourth  tf 
which  was  re-exported  to  England. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  beautiful  precious  stone,  and,  after  the  diamond,  the  amt 
Taluable  of  gems.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  Tarionaly  ternuntted, 
and  in  rolled  masses,  which  are  colourless,  or  of  a  blue-yellow  or  yeilowisb-ii^ma 
tinge,  and  transparent  or  translucent.  The  most  highly  prized  varieties  are  tfat 
crimson  and  carmine-red.  The  stones  called  oriental  ruoy,  oriental  topaz,  oxiortal 
amethyst,  and  oriental  emerald,  are  red,  yellow,  TioIet,and  green  3appmres,durtB* 
guishable  from  the  other  gems  ot  the  same  name,  without  the  prefix  oriintal^hytMr 
superior  hardness  and  greater  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  in  Pegu,  FVaoce,  tad 
Germany  ;  but  the  finest  are  brought  from  Ceylon.  The  sapphire  tPeau  (rf*  jewvlkn 
is  a  transjparent  iolite  from  Ceylon. 

SARC6C0LLA,  a  gum  resin  produced  in  N.  Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  by  i 
shrub,  the  Peruea  sarcocolia.  It  occurs  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  of  a  wUS 
taste,  and  is  celebrated  for  conglutinating  wounds. 

SARDINES,  a  species  of  anchovv  iEngraulus  meletta^  Cuv.)  common  in  ik 
Mediterranean.  It  tapers  very  mucn  towards  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  dark  brum 
colour.   Sardines  are  frequently  mixed  with  anchovies,  but  they  are  much  inferior. 

SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  OF,  comprises  the  N.  W.  part  of  luly,  boanded  K. 
by  Switzerland,  E.  by  Lombardy  andf  Parma,  S.  by  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  W.  by 
France  ;  also  the  island  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  29,102  so.  niles. 
Population  in  1838,  4,650,368.  Capital,  Turin,  an  inland  city ;  pop.  114^ 
Government,  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nearly  absolute. 

Of  the  continentnl  part,  the  most  extenslTe  and  fertOe  is  Piedmont,  conaiatinf  of  the  nppcr  bub 
of  the  Po,  from  which,  and  its  affluents,  the  country,  though  naturally  parched  by  heat,  kna- 
tensivelv  and  skilfully  irrigated,  that  it  yields  a  surplus  of  com,  cattle,  French  b»m,  aad  haf: 
its  chief  other  products  are  wine,  fruit,  and,  above  all,  silk  of  the  finest  quality.  Savoy,  sepsnlil 
from  the  preceding  by  the  Alps,  is  a  poor  hilly  country.  And  the  narrow  snaritinM  disHieatr 
Genoa  and  Nice,  divided  from  Piedmont  by  the  Apenninee,  are  also  hilly  and  rocky ;  bat  ban 
a  south  aspect  highly  favourable  for  the  olive.  The  mineFal  wealth  of  these  tenitotte  has  bcoilirii 
explored.  Iron,  leaid,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  said  to  abound;  and  martde  and  ■blTft 
are  botli  plentiful  and  larRvly  exported.  There  are  some  iron-worla ;  but  the  princfiuJ  iiiiiwhf 
tures  are  those  of  silk,  velvets,  and  hosiery,  mostly  consumed  in  Italy,  coarse  woollens  and  teflii 
canvass,  cables,  paper,  glass,  and  works  of  art. 

The  i«land  of  Sardinia,  though  exceeded  by  few  regions  in  natural  fertility,  is  at  present  tki 
least  valuable  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  both  tiie  country  and  the  population  beinc,  from  a  vtfvt? 
of  causes,  still  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  There  i«,  however,  a  suqilus  of  com  for  exportsiw; 
in  good  years,  according  to  Mr  Macgregor's  Report  on  Sicily  (p.  71),  to  the  amount  of  *wJ» 
busliels  wheat ;  250,(hk)  of  barley  ;  and  370,0(Mi  of  pease  and  beans.  The  chief  other  prcdnctisN 
wine,  skins,  linseod,  flax,  olive-oil,  wool,  and  barilla.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  some  m- 
portance,  particularly  those  of  coral  and  tunnies. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  or  nuthcntic  account  of  the  maritime  commeTv«  of  the  Sardiid* 
states.  It  centres  in  Genoa,  which,  besides  being  the  great  seat  of  their  export  and  import  tndc, 
is  the  channel  through  which  much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Switserland  and  other  mwliboarnf 
countries  passes,  and  is,  next  to  Leghorn,  the  chief  entrepdt  for  Mediterranean  commcroe  gcM- 
rally  ;  to  all  which  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  abolition  of  transit-dues  on  goods  paoing  thrvo^ 
the  states,  low  duties  on  consumption,  aud  the  establishment  at  Genoa  o( porto/ranco,  or  booM 
warehouses.  In  this  way,  olive-oil,  wheat,  sugar,  coffee,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  cotton  wool  sad 
yam,  silks,  indigo,  salt-fish,  dnigs,  hides,  tobacco,  wine,  chee^e,  and  other  principal  articks  of  tnde. 
appear  on  the  public  accounts  both  as  imports  and  exports.  In  1835.  the  maritims  tm^irti 
amounted  to  £4,8(M),0f)0 ;  the  exports  to  i;3.440,iM)0 :  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  shippipg  ca- 
tered was  2927  vesfcls,  268,1C>9  tons.  Of  the  shinping,  «7  vessels,  15,06^  tons,  were  frmn  the  Tnitrf 
Kingdom,  with  which  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  tf,  1841,  placing  the  ahii*  of  Ifat  t«s 
states  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  as  to  privileges. 

PoaTS. — Oenoa,  styled  from  its  nuigniflcent  appearance  la  tuper^^  is  advantagcooslr situate h 
the  bay  of  the  same  nume,  lat.  44*  24^^^.,  long.  8*54' E.  Pop.  97,tnn\  The  harbour,  formeii  bj  ?•• 
moles.  Is  accessible  to  large  vessels.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  rival  of  Venice ;  Mid  tt«  "na* 
is,  from  the  clrcumstiinces  already  noticed,  utill  ver>-  consid<^rable.  Its  chief  comnjerctal  rdsfiM* 
are  with  Britain,  France,  the  Austrian  and  NeapbliUn  states,  and  Stcilv;  but  it  ba»  aha  «i 
active  intercourse  with  tlie  Russian  ports  of  the  Block  Sea.  from  whence  wheut,  wool,  and  ocfctr 
articles  are  imported ;  the  Levant ;  and  Brazil,  from  which  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropicai  pro- 
ductions are  brought.  Its  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  under  the  national  flag, — the  Genoese  brin 
distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise.  In  1835,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  arroodiaMKat 
of  Genoa  was  i:3,840,<i0o ;  and  of  the  exports  £2.620,(MiO. 

If  ice  lies  about  9(»  miles  8.  W.  of  Genoa,  mar  the  borders  of  France,  lat.  43*  41'  N.,  loag.  T  IT 
E.  Pop.  34,0(N).  The  port,  accessible  for  vessels  of  3(i0  tons,  is  spacious  and  securvc  Imports, 
com,  wme,  manufactured  ^ods,  salt-fish,  and  colonials.  Exports,  olive-oil,  fruit,  dc.  rnm 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually,  chiefly  national  amd  French. 

Cagliariy  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  lies  in  a  gulf  on  its  8.  side,  in  lat.  39*  l**  N.,  loi«.  »•  T  R 
Pop.  26,000.  There  is  excellent  anchorage,  and  a  pier  harbour.  Bxporta,  tha  produoa  of  tftt 
island  already  deacribed;  imports,  chiefly  manufitctured  goods  and  tropical  produoab 
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limss  AND  Wbiobts.— /n  Omoay  the 

of  ^  palmi  =  82^  Imp.  inches ;  the 

piocout  lued  by  tradesmen  =  9  palmi, 

na  grosia  used  by  merchants  =  12  palmi, 

custom-house  canna  =  10  palmi.    The 

ola  wine  measure  of  2  barili  or  lUO  pints 

'  Imp.  ^lons ;  the  oil  barile  of  4  quarti 

iiarteroni  =  14*23  Imp.  gallons.  The  com 

r  2  quarti  or  96  gombette  =  3*31  Imp. 

lOi)  lbs.  peso  eottile  (used  for  commo- 

r  small  bulk)  =  69*85  lbs.  avoh-d. ;  lUO 

0  grosso  =  76*88  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  rottolo 
t.  peso  grosso. 

i«r/n,  the  raso  or  ell  =:  23-fiO  Imp.  Inches. 
le  of  8tM)  trabucchi  =  3^  Imp.  yards ; 

1  Piedmontcse  mile  =  2771  Imp.  yards. 
3mate  of  UK)  tavole   =  3i  Imp.  roods 

The  brenU  of  6  rubbi  =  12*41  Imp. 
:  the  carro  of  oil  is  10  bronte.  The  corn 
r3  sti^e  =  3*17  Imp.  bushels.  The  pound 
ark  =  fi693  troy  grains ;  and  4  rubbi,  or 

=  81*33  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Hee^  the  ell  =  46*77  Imp.  inches;  the 
,  liquid  measure,  of  12  rubbi,  =  2075 
allons ;  the  charge,  com  measure,  of  4 

=  4*40  Imp.  bushels ;  the  quintal  of  6 
ir  150  lbs.  =  103*14  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


In  Caaliarit  the  raso  or  ell  =  21*63  Imn. 
inches.  The  restlere,  com  measure,  of  3  starelll, 
=  4*04  Imp.  bushels.  The  cantaro  of  4  rubbi, 
or  104  lbs.,  =  91  lbs.  avofardupois. 

MoNBV. — Accounts  are  now  generally  stated 
in  Italian  livres  {or  lire  mtotfc),  of  100  contesimi. 
The  lira  nuova  is  a  silver  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
the  French  franc,  or  &id.  sterling.  The  other 
coins,  since  1827,  have  also  been  similar  to  those 
of  France. 

Prior  to  1827,  accounts  were  stated  in  Ctonoa 
in  Mre/Uori  bana>  of  20  soldi  or  240  denari ;  and 
51  fuori  banco  were  reckoned  eoual  to  1  pexxa 
of  excliange.    5  lire  nuove  =  6  lire  fuori  banco. 

Tlie  usance  of  bills  from  London  is  3  months* 
date.  There  are  no  days  of  grace ;  but  30  days 
are  allowed  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  demand 
payment. 

in  Cagliari,  accounts  are  stated  in  lire  of  4 
reali.  or  20  soldi ;  and  10  reali,  or  2|  lire,  s  1 
scudo,  worth  about  3s.  7  Id.  sterling. 

FiNANCKS.— The  Revenue  in  1839  was  about 
£2,960,0(10;  and  the  expenditure  nearly  tha 
some.  Debt,  £5.800,000 ;  bearing  bitereit  at  4 
and  5  per  cent.  The  credit  of  this  state  is  his^, 
owing  to  the  progreasive  liquidation  of  the  drat, 
and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  Interest 

[IDON  YX,  a  Bpecies  of  afi;ate  ;  being  a  yariety  of  onyx,  in  which  the  opaque 
alternates  witn  a  rich  aeen  orange  brown,  of  considerable  tranalucency  ; 
)  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  tne  sardonyx  is  of  greater  value.    The  finest  are 
ht  from  the  East. 

EISAPARILLA,  the  root  of  different  species  of  Smt/oj:,  an  evergreen  climbing 
.growing  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  several  feet  in  length  ;  about 
ickness  of  a  quill,  with  joints  at  short  distances.  The  cuticle  is  brown  ;  the 
ftl  part  or  bark,  in  which  the  virtues  solely  re8ide,is  white,  gray,  or  reddish,  and 
siaerable  thickness  ;  the  wood  and  pith  are  white.  It  has  a  glutinous  bitterish 
and  no  smell.  The  commercial  vaneties  are —  1  sty  Honduras,  composed  of  very 
oots,  often  doubled  in  the  bundles  ;  2d,  Jamaica,  distinguished  by  its  red  colour, 
le  presence  of  its  radicles ;  3c/,  Brazilian  or  Lisbon,  without  radicles,  in  bundles, 
lore  dressed  than  the  others  ;  4th,  Caraccas,  also  much  dressed.  Sarsaparilla 
sbrated  for  its  use  in  chronic  eyphilitic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  cutaneous 
ee  ;  and  about  140,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 
EISNET,  a  plain  silken  fabric,  now  chiefly  employed  for  linings. 
5SAFRAS,  a  tree  (Lauras  sassafras)  found  in  N.  America,  Jamaica,  and 
n-China.  the  root  of  which  is  imported  for  its  use  in  medicine.  It  occurs  in 
jranchea  pieces,  spongy,  of  a  rusty  white  colour,  a  smell  resembling  fennel, 
gweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid  taste.  It  yields  in  distillation  a  fragrant  essential 
'  a  whitisn-yellow  colour,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 
TIN  (  Fr.  Satin.  Ger.  Atlass.  It.  Raso.  Por.  Setim),  a  soft,  closely  woven, 
d,  silken  fabric,  with  a  glossy  surface.  Figured  satins  are  manufactured  by 
i  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  of  the  most  beautiful  textures  and  patterns.  After 
taken  out  of  the  loom  they  are  dressed  by  being  rolled  on  heated  cylinders, 
I  imparts  to  them  the  beautiful  lustre  for  which  they  are  distinguished, 
ae  satins  are  esteemed  for  the  quality  they  possess  of  being  easily  cleaned  and 
led  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  inferior  to  those  manufactured  in  Europe, 
inest  satins  have  lon^  been  made  in  Spitalfields.  [Silk  Manufacture.] 
TIN- WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood,  well  known  for  its  glossy  yellow  shades.  It 
B  in  loj^of  2  feet  wide,  and  7  or  8  feet  long  ;  but  is  now  little  used. 
UNDERS-KED,  a  heavy  insipid  dye-wood,  the  product  of  a  useful  timber  tree 
ocarpus  santatinus),  found  in  Malabar.  Mysore,  Timor,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  im- 
d  occasionally  in  large  billets,  of  a  reddish  colour.  It  communicates  a  deep 
>  alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  water. 

WSiFr.  Scies.  Ger.  S'dgen.  It.  Seghe.  For.  Serras.  Ras.PiVt.  Sp.Siemu), 
mown  instruments  manufactured  on  a  great  scale  at  Sheffield,  from  whence 
Lre  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  [Iron  Manupactures.1 
XON  Y,  an  inland  Grerman  kingdom,  lyini^  between  the  Prussian  and  Ans- 
Btates.  Area,  5759  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1840,  1,706,276.  Capital, 
ten  ;  pop.  70,000.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  senate 
oase  of  representatives. 
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The  country  la  tnvoncd  by  the  Elbe,'  navigable  throughoot  fw  bargeai  The  S.  frontier  b  hmmUj 
formod  by  the  Ertgdrirge  or  Ore  Mountaius,  the  uudulations  and  ramificatioiu  of  whidi  exttad 
over  the  greater  part  ofthe  country ;  though  leaving  a  level  tract  along  the  N.  fort  (tf  the  Idof- 
dom.    Every  spot  capable  of  yicldinflr  a  return  is  cultivated  ;  but,  except  her  celelmited  wool,  m 
agricultural  produce  is  exported,  owing  to  the  great  density  of  the  pupalation,  which  is  cbiei? 
engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce.    The  principal metak  arc  tilrcr  and  iron ;  vita 
lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  manganese :  coal  also  is  worked  near  Dresden.  Of 
nuinufacturing  industry  the  most  important  branch  is  that  of  cotton,  which,  ma  well  as  tb«  odun, 
has  greatly  expanded  of  late  vcars,  owing  partly  to  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  labour  wiricb 
has  attended  the  extension  of  potato  cultivation,  and  partly  to  the  markets  of  Pnisria  and  othv 
parts  of  Germany  having  been  opened  up  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  ZoUvereln.  which  has  bencfitid 
Saxony  beyond  any  other  of  its  members.    [Pritsso-Gkrman  Customs  Union.]     Most  kiadi 
of  cotton  fabrics  are  now  produced  ;  printing  worlis  are  on  the  increase ;  and  the  cottoo  hoien 
now  competes  with  that  of  England  in  the  American  markets.    Tlie  chief  other  manoibetiireBsn 
those  of  linens  and  woollens ;  but  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  use  is  made  in  SBXll^y„1risicl^ 
in  respect  of  industry  and  civilisation,  is  the  most  advanced  of  the  German  states. 

Saxony  being  now,  commerciallv,  united  to  other  states  by  the  Zoilvereint  we  can  fiv*  fcv 
details  regarding  its  individual  traae.  It  consbts  mainlv  in  exchanging  Its  manufiictttres.  miacnl 
products,  and  wool,  for  com,  salt,  raw  cotton,  yam,  iUk,  flax,  hemp,  paper,  Ibh,  tropiol  pro- 
duce, and  fancy  goods.  It  centres  chiefly  in  Leipzic.  to  the  ikin  of  which  immense  qtaatitiss  of 
foreign  commodities  are  likewise  brought  for  the  supply  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Of  tbsM 
fairs  there  are  three ;— New  Year's  Fair,  which  begins  January  1 ;  Easter  or  JabOate  Fair,  oo  As 
third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  and  Michaelmas  Fair,  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas:  the  hst  t«» 
are  the  greatest.  Besides  merchants  from  all  paru  of  Europe,  these  fairs  are  f^uoitcd  by  sli  tbt 
German  booksellers.— Leipzic,  after  London  and  Paris,  being  the  chief  literary  mart  of  the  vorid. 


Measures  and  WeighU.— The  ell  =  22*30  Imp. 
Inches,  and  1(K)  ells  =  61'96  Imp.  yards.  The 
Baxon  or  police  mile  of  20U0  ruthes  =  9914 
Imp.  yards.  The  morgcn  or  acre  of  300  square 
perches  =  1  Imp.  acre,  I  rood,  18  poles.  The 
eimer,  liquid  measure,  of  78  kannes,  =  14*84 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  ahm  is  2,  the  oxhoft  3,  the 
fass  !> .  and  the  fudcr  1 2  eimers.  The  com  scheffiel 
s=  2*8^  Imp.  bushels ;  and  the  wbpel  of  2  mal- 
ters,  or  24  soheffels,  =  8*58  Imp.  quarters-;  the 
last  of  wheat  or  rye  contains  6  wispels ;  the  last 
of  barley  or  oats,  2  wispels.    The  centner  of  IIU 

SCAMMON Y  (Arab.  Sukmoonia.    Fr.  Scammonee.    It.  Scammonea\  a 
nal  resiu,  resembling  jalap,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  root  of  a  plant  {Cmad- 
wiius  scammonia)  indigenous  to  Syria.    Three  kinds  occur, — Aleppo,  Uie  bat,  ii 


lbs.  =  113*23  lbs.  aroirdupois.  The  auk  s 
3(K)2|  troy  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Dresden  staotedi. 
which  are  now  general  throughout  the kiagdob 

Monep. — The  integer  of  account  since  JsaoHrr 
1,  1841 ,  has  been  tba  Prussian  thaler  or  difiv 
of  30  new  groschen  =  2s.  lK|d. 

J^'naneef.— The  budget  (1840-1842)  fsvethi 
receipts  at  5,5rK),297  d^htrs ;  and  the  expcun 
at  5,424.755  .dollars.  The  debt  In  U»  «■ 
1 1,250,000  dolbus.    [GnucANT.] 


spongy  masses,  of  a  glossy  dark  ash  colour,  peculiar  heavy  inlour,  bitter  acrid  tast& 
friable,  and  readily  converted  into  a  light  ^ay  powder  ;  Smyrna,  secondary ;  aaa 
Antioch,  of  very  low  qualitv.    Nearly  7000 lbs.  are  annually  consumed  in  the  U.  ii. 

SCANTLINd,  a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  such  as  the  quartering  (ot  t 
partition,  rafters,  i)urlins,  or  pole-plates  in  a  roof.  All  quartering  or  squiwd 
timber  under  five  inches  square  is  called  scantling.  The  same  term  is  used  in 
carpentry,  to  express  the  transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber  ;  and  in  masiKi- 
ry,  to  dcfugnato  the  size  of  stones,  in  length,  breadtn,  and  thickness. 

SCHEFFEL,  a  German  corn-measure,  varying  greatly  in  different  places. 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  generally  vrith  two  masts,  and  having  all  her  lower  aiU 
fore  and  aft  ones,  t.  e.  in  their  usual  position,  in  vertical  planes  pas^g  throo^ 
the  keel :  it  has  small  or  no  topsails. 

SCRIP.     [FuM)s.] 

SCUDO.  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Rome,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

SCULPTURES.  By  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  copyright  is  coMtitnt«d  in 
sculpture,  in  so  far  as  respects  publication  by  casts,  it  exists  during  fourteen  yon 
from  the  first  publication  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  for  another  similar  period 
if  the  artist  bo  alive  and  have  not  disposed  of  his  right.  The  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  date  must  bo  marked  on  each  cast  or  copy  before  publication,  van 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  107,  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  sculptures  first  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

SEAL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  amphibious  animals,  one  species  of  which,  the 
common  seal  iPhoca  vitiilina)^  frequents  the  British  shores,  particularly  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  ;  though  it  is  in  the  Arctic  regions  that  they  chiefly  abonnd.  Th« 
seal  is  gregarious,  and  is  fond  of  reposing  on  ice-fields, — situations  where  the 
greatest  numbers  aro  killed,  chiefly  for  the  ou  obtained  from  their  fat  or  blnWwr, 
which  is  preferred  to  tliat  of  the  whale  ;  though  the  animal  b  also  valued  for  iu 
skin,  which  is  used,  both  with  the  hair  on  and  when  tanned  into  leather,  for  » 
variety  of  purposes.  The  seal-fishing  is  chiefly  prosecuted  from  Newfoundland 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States  ;  out  whalers  always  t^ike  out  sod-clahs  *? 
part  of  their  equipment,  the  animal  being  most  readily  despatched  by  a  bJow  oo 
the  noso ;  and  one  ship  has  been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  from  4000  to  5000^ 
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E'eldiiUF  nearlj  100  tans  oil.  The  gigantic  walrus,  bcloneing  to  the  same  elaas,  is 
lied  for  its  ivory  tusks,  as  its  carcass  yields  but  a  small  proportion  of  oil ;  the 
ebase  of  them,  therefore,  ouly  coustitutos  a  third-rate  object  iu  whaliug  voyages. 

SEALING  -  WAX  (Fr.  Cire  a  cacf utter.  Cicr.  ciiegeUack)  was  ancieiiUy 
formed  in  England  of  bees-wax  and  resin  ;  but  since  the  introduction  into 
European  trade  of  shellac  [Lac],  the  most  adhesive  of  the  ji^m-resins,  the  finer 
kinda  have  been  principally  composed  of  that  material ;  addiu^  camphor  to  make 
it  ignite  freely,  and  vermilion,  lampblack,  or  some  other  colouring  matter.  Coarse 
w»z  consists  cuieflv  of  common  rosin.  And  there  are  a  variety  of  intermediate 
■orts,  in  which  shcflac  and  rosin  arc  blended  with  colouring  and  other  substances, 
according  to  the  purposes  intended.  Spain  and  Holland  were  formerly  distinguished 
ibr  their  sealing-wax  ;  but  it  had  lung  been  maiiutacturod  in  this  country,  princi- 
pally in  Loudon  and  Edinbur<i;h. 

SEALS  (Fr.  Cachets,  Gcr.  Petschaftr.  It.  SitjiUi.  Por.  &  Sp.  Sclhs),foT  impressing 
letter- wax,  and  otlier  soft  substances,  arc  usually  furmcu  of  stone  or  metal,  on 
which  some  device  is  engraved.  The  tiuest,  composed  of  preciuus  stones  set  in  gold. 
mre  made  in  London  and  other  towns.  But  immense  quantities  formed  of  stamed 
{lass,  fixed  in  ^It  coiiper,  are  manufactured,  both  for  nome  consumption  and  ex- 
portation^t  Dirmingnain,— the  great  seat  of  tliis  kind  of  bijouterie. 

SEAMEN,  persons  employed  iu  navigating  sea-goiug  vessels.  The  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  those  engaged  in  the  BritL-^h  merchant-service  were  formerly  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  statutes,  but  in  18^13  tiiese  wore  consolidated  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  19,  which  also  provided  for  forming  and  maintaining  a  Kcgistcr  of  Sea- 
men. An  abstract  of  that  act  is  given  below.  It  iucludcs  regulations  for  the 
payment  of  their  wa;;es  ;  but  these  do  not  deprive  them  of  their  lion  on  the  ship,  and 
other  ordinary  legal  remedies.  Their  ri^ht  to  receive  wages,  however,  depends, 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  voyage.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
general  rule,  that  no  wages  are  due  where  no  frciglit  is  earned  by  the  ves.(iol,  or 
that  *'  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages  f*  but  the  conclusion  deneuds  on  the  cir- 
enmstances  which  have  prevented  freight  from  boiiiK  earned.  Where  these  hare 
arisea  from  the  acts  or  negligence  of  tiio  owners  or  master,  or  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  have  contracted  for  a  cargo,  the  wages  are  not  lost.  Capture  defeats 
the  right  of  the  seamen,  which  revives  on  recapture.  Entire  loss  by  shipwreck 
defeats  the  claim  ;  but  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  Mivcd.  and  freight  earned  by  it, 
(he  seaman  will  have  a  claim  for  a  proportional  part  of  his  wages  ;  and  it  has  been 
held  in  England,  tliat  mariners  are  entitled  to  wages  from  the  proceeds  of  any  parts 
of  the  Teasel  which  their  exertions  are  the  means  of  preserving.  (HolCt  Shipping 
mwi  Navitfation  Laws^  I8*J(),  p.  '266-20 A.  AUtot  on  Mrrchant  Ships  <uid  Seamen^ 
<6th  Edition,)  540-5y8.    Beits  Commentartesy  vol.  i.  p.  .V09-519.) 

Abstract  of  tue  Mkrchant  Seamen's  Act,  ">  &  6  Wni.  IV.  c.  19  (July  30, 1035). 

Juno  and  the  31st  Docemlxr  in  each  year,  de- 
posit with  the  ci^Ilcctor  or  coiuptmlkir  uf  tbo 
port  to  which  the  ship  bcIon(;]i  a  true  copy  ot 
every  agrcojiieiit  entered  into  with  any  part  of 
the  crew  within  the  prccedinc  6  luuntha,  attested 


{ l.Aft«r3l!it  July  1835,  thcfollowingacU.  2de3 
▲nne,  c.  6,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  'M,  S  Glh>.  III.  c  31, 
SI  G«o.  UI.  c.  30.  45  Go^.  III. c  81,  37  Geo.  III. 
e.  73.  JM  Geo.  III.  c.  3U,  4  0«mj.  IV.  c.  25.  3^4 
Wm.  IV.  e.  118,  andSOGeo.  IlL  c.  58,  rupcale<I.     -f 

%iU  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  uuwter  of  a  vl-&k>1  :  by  hi:i  flignature.  All  uicu  co[>ieii  are  lc{{ul 
tTMing  to  part*  beyond  the  tteatf.  or  of  any  Hri-  |  proof  of  the  ci>utont<i  of  the  agrci'mcnt,  when 
tiah  rqpistered  sliip  of  the  Iiurden  of  Hi)  tons,  to  ;  pro<luc«>d  in  I'Vident-o  on  the  part  of  any  Hcaman. 
to  tea  any  one  of  his  crew  (uppruiitico»  ex-  ■      §  4.  The  peiulty  for  noi  cntcrinf;  on  the  agree- 


eepced),  without  an  agreement  in  writing  si>tici-  ■  mvut  is  £!(>  for  each  uiarinur  taken  on  Utard; 
^uf  biiwageB.hiiicapacity.andtlicuatureofthc  tliut  fur  not  c.ia<ing  it  to  be  read  over,  £5  for 
TOjagw,  signed  by  tho  master  and  seaman  at  tlie    each ;  and  that  for  not  dc|x>siting  a  true  copy 


piaee  of  ahipuient.  T\m  agreement  must  bo  dis- 
thicUy  read  over  to  each  seaman  l)efore  he  figns, 
by  or  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  attests 


with  the  collector  or  comptrolLr.  ,£50. 

§  5.  The  agreement  not  to  deprive  seamen  of 
thuir  lii*n  upon  the  tJiip,  or  other  rumediea  they 


bit  sulMcription.  uru  now  entitled  to ;  nor  \a  any  covenant  con- 
|3b  Kjicepta»afttf  provided,  every agroomcnt  !  imry  to  or  inconsbteut  with  tliis  act,  or  any 
nuat  be  In  tlie  fonu  of  Hcheduio  A  of  thu*  act ;  '  clauiic  whereby  a  SL>aman  shall  consent  to  forego 
wbA  tb«  owners  and  the  roaster,  or  on<;  of  thorn,  ;  the  riglit  which  the  maritime  hiw  gives  him  to 
oa  reporting  ills  ship's  arrival,  must  deposit  with  ,  wages  in  tlic  ca^c  of  frciglit  earned  by  sliipit  sub- 
tbe  collector  or  eomptroller  of  customs  a  coDy  |  SLi^ueutly  lost,  or  containing  any  words  to  tliat 
of  tb«  agreement,  attested  by  the  master.    In      **" -"'     " *  * -*  * "* — 


Um  csaes  of  siiips  emphiye<I  in  Ashing  on  tlic 
eoasU,  or  regularly  trading  nxutwi.^',  and  of 
■hlpa  making  regular  voyages  to  JenK'y,  Guorn- 
lay,  Aldemey,  baric,  or  .Man,  or  to  any  port  on 
the  eoDtinent  between  the  Elbe  and  Un,>iit,  the 
agreement  must  be  in  the  form  of  Mheduie  H  ; 
and  tax  owner  must,  within  Iu  days  after  the  ez- 
plntioii  of  every  6  loontlu  endlug  on  the  30th 


vtfect,  valiiL    Svunicn  arc  not  bound  to  produce 
the  a-.Ti-emont  to  buiitain  their  claim. 

$  (i.  If  a  iicaniun  who  has  signed  an  agreement 
fail  to  Join,  or  rcfuw  to  proceed  in  the  ship,  or 
absent  himself  without  leave,  any  Justice  near 
the  place  may,  upon  complaint,  cause  such  sea- 
man to  bo  appriAicnded,  and  upon  duo  proof, 
committed  to  gaol  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3U 
days,    liut  if  the  seaman,  on  being  brougiu  be- 
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fore  the  JuHtice,  coniont  to  Join  the  khip,  the 
Juhtice,  at  the  request  of  the  nuuter,  iuktead 
or  couunitlhiR  hini,  niay  oaiiw  him  tti  be  con- 
vcye<I  on  buanl,  or  to  be  deUvered  to  tlie  nuuter, 
and  b1m>  to  award  to  the  latter  reasonable  costs, 
not  1'xi.ifcdinf;  4U!i.,  which  may  b«  deducted 
fn>ni  the  fcamun'^  wa;^^ 

S  7  Eimcth  a  forfeiture  for  tompomry  ah vnre 
fnini  duty  of  2  chiyH*  i>ay  for  ovory  24  hours  of  ab- 
sence, autf  in  a  like  pnjponion  forany  Ivu  iK:riod, 
or,  at  ihv  option  of  iho  master,  the  expenses  nece»- 
sarilv  incurred  in  hiring;  a  substitute.  Tlierc  is  a 
like  ^lrfeitureif  theseiiman,  **  without  f>ufiidcnt 
cause,  nrgloct  to  perform  such  his  duty  as  is  rea- 
sonnlily  required  of  hira  by  the  ma<iter ;"  and  if. 
after  the  ship's  arrival  at  hvr  port  of  delivery,  and 
before  her  discharge,  he  ouit  the  sliip  without  a 
dlschurge  or  leave  froui  the  ma>>ter,  be  forfeits  1 
month 's  pav.  But  no  rach  forfeiture*  arc  incurrHl 
unless  the  fact  of  the  temporary  absetice»  neglect 
of  duty,  or  quitting  the  snip,  lie  recorded  in  the 
lo^-book.  with  i>)KK.'iticatiuu  of  the  hour  of  the 
diiy,  and  the  period  of  absence  or  ne^U-ct,  the 
truth  of  whicli  entry  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
owner  or  master  to  siibstAntiate  by  evidence. 

§  8  DcMrilMsi  the  mcKle  in  which  the  forfeiture 
b  to  bo  ascertained  when  sesimcn  cuutrociby  the 
Yova^e  and  not  by  the  month. 

S  U.  Every  dewrtiT  forfeits  all  his  clothes  and 
eflfectK  on  hunnl,  and  all  emoluments,  provided 
the  circumstancrii  be  entered  in  the  log-boojc  at 
the  time,  and  c«Ttitied  bv  the  signature  of  the 
master  and  nmti>,  or  other  credible  witnes.«. 
Absence  for  any  time  within  24  hours  of  sailing, 
without  iHTmission,  or  fur  anv  ))erfod,  however 
iliort,  under  circumstances  plainly  showing  hi» 
intention  not  to  return,  is  deemed  desertion.  If 
■uch  detertiun  take  place  beyond  seas,  and  the 
ma»ter  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging'a  sub- 
stitute at  hijsrher  wages,  the  owner  or  master  is 
entitled  suiiinutrily  to  recover  the  increased 
amount  fnnn  the  deserter. 

S  10.  Penalty  for  harbouring  deserters.  £10: 
and  no  ilobt  (inrurred  after  agreement^  excewl- 
lng.V  recoverable  from  a  >eanian  till  thevuyage  is 
cunipleted ;  nor  can  wanienV  efiects  be  detained 
by  Imlging-house  keepers  under  pretence  of  debt. 

§  II.  AlaMors  and  owners  must  pay  wages 
when  deniandod.  as  follows,  viz.  if  the  sliip  be 
employed  coastwiste,  within  S  days  after  the  ter- 
miiuitioikof  the  agri><>ni<>nt,  or  at  the  time  uf  dis- 
charue,  whichever  tlri>t  happen ;  and  if  the  ship 
be  employed  in  trading  otlKTwiye,  at  the  latest 
within  .')  d:iy!>  after c:ir::o  is  drlivereti,  or  within 
lU  iL'iyn  afti'r  the  dl-chnrge,  whichever  first ;  in 
either  of  uhieh  last-mentioned  cum;m  of  i)ayment 
bi-ing  delnyeti,  the  soaninn  is  at  the  time  of  dis- 
chars^e  entitliHl  to  be  paid  on  account  one-fourth 
part  of  the  Italam^e  due  to  him.  M:Lsters  and 
owners,  for  negletU  or  refusal,  forfeit  to  the  sea- 
man J  days'  pay  for  each  rlay  not  excei-ding  lU 
days  uf  delay;  for  the  recovery  of  which,  the 
seaman  has  the  sime  n-medlen  a-*  for  the  recovery 
of  liU  wages.  ')  he  clause  <loe<t  not  extend  to 
ihipM  in.  the- southern  whale-llr-hery,  or  on  voy- 
ages for  whieh  stauicn  are  eoniiiensiiied  by  shares 
in  the  profits. 

§  12.  Every  pavnii^nt  of  wages  is  valid  not- 
withrttandini;  any  l)ill  of  mIc  or  assigmncnt  by 
the  seaman  of  such  wngi'S,  or  any  attachment  or 
incumbrance  thereon  ;  and  no  assignment  or 
sale  of  wages  made  prior  to  the  oaniing,  and  no 
power  of  attorney  expressed  to  bo  irrevocable 
lor  the  receipt  of  waiiw,  is  binding. 

§  Vi.  Masters  to  give  xeamcn  certificates  on 
thftir  chsrhnrge,  specifying  the  i»eriod  of  service 
and  the  tini<>  and  place  uf  discharge,  under  a  ' 
penalty  of  .fS.  I 

§  14.  If  after  a  seaman  has  been  dischargrd  j 
3  days,  he  be  dcMn^us  of  proceeding  on  another  I 
voyage,  and  so  require  uumediate  pu>iiicnt  of 


hU  wagM,  anj  JiBtke,  on  atitbrtorrpiotrtta 
he  would  be  pKvented  from  cmpicqfiaaH  fer 
delay,  may  Mimmon  the  master  or  owner,  od 
order  payment  forthwith;  pcinltyfbrdefiuilt,£S. 

i  la.  A«  to  recovery  o[  wages,  in  all  cwn  mi 
exccLxliug  £^K  a  justice,  upon  comply  oo 
;  oath,  may  Mmimon  tlie  master  or  ovikt,  and 
nuke  such  order  far  pa; merit  aii  -hall  a?(«u 
Ju»t,  and  levy  the  amount  by  dlstn-si  aut  nk 
of  the  goods  and  chattel  of  the  ponv ;  ui  m 
case  suiticient  distrea*  cannot  be  fuund.  li*  j» 
tice  may  cause  the  amount  to  be  levied  <n  'Jh 
ship,  or  the  tackle  and  apparel  ihereoC  If  ilic 
ship  be  not  %vithin  the  JurudictioD  of  ihejaftin, 
he  may  caiL<«  the  {Mirty  to  be  imprisoiicd  till  yty 
ment.    The  Justice's  decision  is  llnaL 

§  16.  Cofcts  of  suit  for  recovery  of  nifci  ort 
to  be  allowed,  if  sued  for  in  the  wpcrior  ncuv, 
'  when  tlicy  might  have  been  itoovered  htkn  i 
Justice. 

5  17-  When  theship  is  mM  atafordcnpoitth 
crew  (unless  consenting  to  be  ihn«  diiriiarpi' 
are  to  be  sent  home  at  the  expcuc  of  llw  miAff 
or  oivners. 

{  18.  Medicines  to  be  kept  on  board.  smI  fo- 
mon  hurt  in  the  service  of  the  ship  to  be  provided 
with  surgical  advkre  gr.ktis. 

{$  19  dE  50  IVovidu  for  the  esublishment  i/i 
General  Register  of  merchant  seoniai,  at  tta 
Custom-hoube,  London. 

i  21.  The  uuwter  of  every  Briti'li  shiptndinr 
abroad  (except  as  mentioned  beluw),  bKMji 
keeping  the  book  required  bv  4  &  5  Wia  IV.  t 
62  (which  provides  for  the  Mipr-urt  of  rick  ssd 
disabled  seamen),  must,  on  rvporting  bit  ^ 
on  her  arrival,  deliver  to  the  c«illectororot«i^ 
troller  at  the  port,  an  account  of  all  tbe  «• 
who  have  belongod  to  the  ship  at  any  time  tt» 
ing  her  absence. 

$  22.  Within  91  dij^  after  the  VHh  June  ai 
the  SUt  Deocmbcr  in  each  year,  the  o«nifr«f 
every  khip  emidoyed  in  ti!<hing  or  trading  ca  (^ 
coasts,  or  making  rt^nilar  vo\age3  to  an^  pv: 
of  Euroi>e  between  the  Ellhs'and  Breii.'iiQit 
depo>it  with  the  coUei-tor  or  comptroller  ot  xia 
port  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  or  with  thr  r«i»- 
trar  in  London,  an  accotiiit  of  the  voyu-^  in 
which  the  ship  has  been  enpiged  durir.g*ilie  yr*- 
ceding  half-year,  setting  forth  the  naniM  cf  th< 
oevenil  persons  who  have  belooetrd  tothe»ht;. 

(  23.  if  a  sliip  be  lost  or  sold  «  hil«  sb«>:rt  fna 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  must  bv  niwic 
out  u[)  to  the  period  of  lojet  or  hale,  and  tnw 
mitteil  by  an  owm  r  or  the  master  to  th*  ren-trir 
in  London,  so  84H>n  as  posMble  after  s  kw,  si^<i 
within  12  calendar  months  alter  a  ralr. 

§  24.  The  accounts  and  n-tumsare  to  be  tnr*- 
mittcd  by  the  collectur^  and  coni|>tn^l>TS  fr>*n 
time  to  time  to  the  registrar.  E\erT  n»nw  (-r 
nmstor  refusing  or  neglecting  to  deUvcr  *  liit  rf 
account,  forfeits  i'25. 

{  i5.  Whenever  a  seaman,  ln-ing  abrisd.  <?»« 
elM.>where  than  im  board  ?l)lp,  leaving  eflveri. 
the  Uritish  consul  is  re«]iured  to  \ak«  rlurfv 
thereof,  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  brni-ti:  -i 
the  next  of  kin  ;  and  in  case  no  claim  be  intif 
within  3  calendar  munth>  after  the  desth.  i!>r 
consul,  after  abating  expenses,  b  to  rtroiit  tlw 
balance  to  the  president  and  euvonii>r>  i-f  tt« 
ct>r{K)mtion  "For  the  relief  of  di^abM  mud- 9. 
Sic,  in  the  merchant  »er\ice.*'  for  the  i^r- 
P0!«  i»rovuled  by  ihc  4  A  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  iJ.  In 
ca<te  any  i«aman  s«)  dying  leave  on  board  wj 
(■flTects,  which  are  not'clauned  within  I  m.*!!:!! 
after  the  ship's  return  by  the  exeinitororvlninh 
istnitor,  the  m.ister  is  requirt<l  to  deposit  tbe 
same  or  the  pnKeeds  in  the  same  maniKT. 

§§  mi  to  :tO  Hegtilate  the  ^ending  to  mS  i<f 
I•ari^h  lioys  and  |Mnsh  apprentices. 

§  .31.  The  mantcr  of  every  ship  of  the  burdm 
of  H)  tons  and  upwards,  mu9t  lave  on  liusnJ.  st 
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ctattring  oat,one  apprentice  or  more,  ill  the  folloir- 
Ingproportlons  tn  tnu  tonnaRe,  viz. :— Iilver.v  uliip 
of  80  tons  and  under  H^,  one  apprpntico  »t  tlif 
tout :  erery  ship  of 'J<ni  anti  under  4<ni  ,  two :  wltv 
•Up  of  M*t  and  under  S/W,  tlircc :  tfvi>ry  »liip  of 
BOO  and  uiKkr  '!*'^K  four ;  and  wory  >.|ii)»  of  7im* 
■nd  upward*.  Ave  at  the  leant ;  nil  nf  Hhiiiii,  at 
tba  period  of  tlietr  being  Ijouml,  shall  Iihvc 
been  under  17  ycant  of  anv,  and  >Iialt  linvo  l^vn 
bound  for  4  ycant  at  the  leant.  If  a  nioHtcr  iio- 
^ect  to  have  on  iMMrd  the  propor  nuuiin  r,  he 
lorfeita  £10  for  t'oc-h  apprentice  dcAcient. 

I  SI.  Apprentice*  exempt  from  coutributi(in.<» 
ior  hocpitaw. 

if  33  and  34.  Indentures  and  as^JgDnicnt*  of 
porah  and  other  apprentices  to  be  rcffisturvd  a^ 
therein  mentioned.  Apprentices  may  be  eni- 
plojed  In  anyshipof  wliicii  their  roaster  is  master 
or  owner. 

f  SS.  Ajcreencnts,  indcntum,  a»»iRnmcnts, 
Ate.,  under  the  act,  are  free  of  stamp-duty. 

a 38.  Penalty  un  uastem  negleetint;  to  rcgutcr 
nturos,  and  for  suffering  apprentices  to  quit 
their  aervlce.  £lii. 

i  37>  Any  two  or  mom  Ju^itices,  at  or  ntnr  the 
port  of  arrival,  luive  authority  to  determine  cum- 
pWnta  between  masters  and  apprenticL>s. 

I  38.  Common  aswaults  on  iKKinl  niorcliant- 
ihip*  mav  be  anmmarily  punishod  by  t  wi  I  Ju>it  ices ; 
and  the  Ane  shall  be  nayahle  to  tlie  mcnhunt- 
■camen'S  hospital  or  matitutiou  nearest  to  the 
port  of  a«nu(ucation. 

1 3f)L  Masters  entitled  to  receive  the  wai^  of 
apprentices  entering  into  the  navy ;  which  they 
eannot  do  except  with  their  master's  consent. 

1 40.  As  miscoief  lias  arisen  from  seamen  being 
left  In  foreign  parts,  masters  forcing  on  shore  or 
kavbig  behind  any  of  tlie  crew  are  subject  to  fine 
■Id  Imprisonment. 

•i  41  and  43,  Seamen  not  to  bo  dischan;ed,  nor 
left  on  the  plea  of  desertion ,  at  any  colony,  with- 
out the  wntten  sanction  of  u  govenmient-oflicer ; 
nor  at  any  other  place  abruail,  without  the  Kunr- 
tion  of  tlw  liritish  consul  or  two  respectable 
merehanta. 

{43.  If  any  of  the  crew  are  loft  behind,  the 

Croof  of  sanction  or  authority,  as  above,  is  to 
•  upon  the  master  in  tlie  rase  of  dispute. 

f  44.  Seamen  when  aIlowc<I  to  he  left  l>ehiiid, 
are  to  be  raid  their  wages,  atrue  account  of  which 
■hall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  function- 
ary or  merchants,  as  aforesaid,  under  a  penalty 
of  £25.  If  wage»  be  paid  by  a  draft  on  the  owners, 
the  functionary  or  niercuHnts  must  tcHtify,  hy 
eertlfleate  indorsed  on  the  bill,  that  it  is  drawn 
aeoording  to  this  act  for  money  due  on  account 
of  wages  of  a  seaman. 

i  45.  Act  not  to  prevent  seamen  from  entering 
the  navy  ;  and  no  i>enalty  can  follow  hucIi  entry. 
Agreeoients  to  the  ontrarj'  void. 

t  4CL  Upon  entry  ofsMamen  into  the  nnvv  from 
mercliant-sliips,  tboy  sliall  bo  entitled  to  tlm  im- 
mediate delivery  up  of  their  clothes,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  wages  that  mav  bo  due,  according 
to  the  rMntuktionH  prescribecl. 

I  47>  The  crown  emitowcred  to  sue  for  the 
amount  advanced  for  tue  relief  of  soiunen  left 
abfond.  In  any  proceeding  for  tliat  pur]>oso, 
proof  of  the  account  funiiiJicdto  tht*  coniniivHion- 
bj  any  functionary  or  merchants  as  above. 


together  with  umof  of  payment  by  the  navy  de- 
iMirtmcnt  of  trie  charges  incurred,  is  suffldent 
evideni'e  that  such  person  was  relieved  and  con- 
voy ml  home  at  hin  majesty's  expense.  The  court 
in  which  such  proceeding  U  instituted  is  autho- 
nzeii  to  issue  conimissiuns  for  the  examination 
of  witnesK>ri  abroad. 

§  4H.  Every  master,  on  hk  arrival  at  any 
foreign  port  where  there  is  a  Brltisli  consul  or 
vice-consul,  must  deliver  to  him  the  agreement 
wi:h  his  crew,  to  be  preserved  during  the  ship's 
htay  there,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  master  be- 
fore tiis  leaving  the  port,  without  any  fee  or 
clmrge ;  and  every  master,  for  refusal  or  neglect 
to  deliver,  forfeits  £i5. 

,S  4i).  During  the  ship's  stay  at  any  foreign 
port,  no  seaman  can  be  sliifipcd  except  with  the 
privity  of  the  consul  or  rico-consiil,  indorsed  or 
certifled  on  the  agreement,  under  a  penalty  of 
£2&  for  every  seaman  otherwise  shipped. 

§§  54)  and  51.  Masters,  when  required,  must 
produce  agreements  to  officers  of  king's  ship*, 
tiuch  ofKcers  may  muster  the  crow ;  pcnaltv  on 
master  for  refusal,  £i5.  Kegistrar  and  omccrt 
of  customs  umy  require  pnMluction  of  the  agree- 
ment and  muster-roll,  and  muster  the  crew, 
under  a  penalty  for  refuvtl  of  illUk 

§  52.  h  or  the  purposes  of  the  act,  every  person 
having  the  diarge  or  command  of  a  ship  is  deemed 
the  mastf-r,  and  every  pcrMin  (apprentices  ex- 
cepted) onploved  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on 
buiunlib  deemed  a  seaman:  and  **  ship, ''com  pre- 
bends every  vessel  navigating  on  the  sea,  and  the 
"  owner,"  all  tn  whom  the  ship  belongs,  and  all 
steam  and  other  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
passengers  or  ^)0ds,  are  deemed  trading-ships. 

{  53.  Penalties  and  forfeitures,  for  the  recovery 
whereof  no  spcciHc  mode  is  provided,  may  be 
recovered,  with  costs,  as  follows,  viz. :— All 
penalties  not  exceeding  ;i*20,  by  information  and 
summary  proceeding  before  any  one  or  more 
justices,  residing  near  the  place  where  the  offence 
is  committed  or  where  the  offender  may  be,  who 
may  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale,  or 
c(»nim>tincnt  for  non-payment.  All  penalties 
exceeding  X'20  nwy  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Wctitminster,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin,  or  in  the  colonies,  at  the  suit  of  the 
chief  law-ofliccr  oi  the  crown.  All  penalties,  for 
which  no  speciAc  application  is  provided,  are  to 
l)e  applied  a»  follows,  viz. :— One  moiety  to  the 
infonner,  and  the  n'sidue  to  be  flivided  between 
(ireenwich  Hospital  and  the  3Icrchant  Seamen's 
Hospital  or  Institution  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  may  Is'long ;  and  if  there  be  none  such,  the 
w'lolo  to  Greenwich  llospital.  The  court  may 
mitigate  any  penalty,  but  not  below  one-hair. 
Ail  proceedmgs  must  l>e  commenced  within  two 
vcars  next  after  the  comm!s»ion  of  the  offence, 
If  the  same  shall  liave  been  committed  at  or  be- 
yond thi^  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  or 
within  one  ynir  if  committed  on  the  European 
side  of  those  limits,  or  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  return  of  the  offender  or  the  complain- 
ing [>artv  to  the  Uniti>d  Kingdom. 

§  .Vl.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  any  ship  re- 
gistered in  or  belonging  t<i  any  British  ciilony 
having  a  legislative  asueinbly,  or  to  ttie  crew  of 
such  ship,  \^liile  she  is  witliiu  the  precincts  of  the 
colony. 

SEAWORTHINESS  of  a  ves»oI,  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  an  implied 
v amiity  <m  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  one  of  those  conditions  of  the  contract,  the 
wuit  of  compliance  with  whirii  renders  it  null.  It  i£>  generally  provided  in  the 
poliCT  that  the  vessel  Hhall  bo  ^  ti>;ht^  staunch,  and  strong,  properly  manned,  pro- 
Tided  with  all  nccestiary  stores,  and  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  intended  voya^^.'* 
The  BemworthineKs  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Rorvice,  for  what  will  suit  a 
eoaetinff  voya^  will  not  enable  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  India.  Seaworthiness  in- 
dadeB  Uie  baTing  a  compctout  master  and  a  sufficient  crew,  with  a  proper  equip- 
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ment  of  masts,  sails,  and  anchors.  If  the  ressel  sail  to  a  port  whem  a  nilot  ii 
necessary,  the  master  must  obtain  one,  or  use  every  effort  to  do  so ;  and  UTin|( 
employed  one,  must  not  dismiss  him  within  the  fair  way.  It  ia  a  f^weral  nk, 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  owners  or  the  ma«ter  know  of  deliM^ 
affecting  seaworthiness  or  not.  In  one  case,  of  which  no  very  distinct  report  Ittf 
been  preserved  (Mills  v.  Roebuck  in  Exch.,  see  Park,  460;  Marshalij  I54),tlicf8 
was  an  apparent  diverp;cnco  from  these  rules ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  eoUect«d,  tka 

grounds  appear  to  have  been,  that  from  the  pla>ce  of  her  build  the  nndenrzitcn 
ad  to  expect  inherent  defects  in  the  vessers  construction ;  and  that  they  lad 
reason  to  know  the  progress  of  these  defects  from  the  representations  made  wim 
the  slip  was  signed.  (Park  on  Insurance,  8th  edit.,  458-496.  ManhoU  m  /a- 
*ttrance,  146-161.)    [Insurance.] 

SEER,  an  Indian  weight.  Tho  E.  I.  C.'s  new  seer  of  80  tolas  ^  2D57  lbs.  avoird. 

SEIGNORAGE,  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a  rate  above  tbdr  in- 
trinsic value. 

SENNA  (Fr.  Seni,  Ger.  Sennahlater.  It.  Senna:),  &  well-known  nedidiieu 
composed  of  the  leaflets  and  occasionally  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  pods  of  ■rroni 
species  qS  Cassia,  cultivated  in  Arabia,  S}Tia,  and  Egypt.  About  four-fifths  of  thtf 
brought  to  the  English  market  is  Arabian  or  Mecca  senna,  commonly  called  E^ 
India  senna,  from  oeiug  shipped  from  Indian  ports.  It  ia  tlM  product  of  C.  isa- 
ceolata ;  leaflets  very  narrow  and  acute.  Other  kinds  are  imported  from  the 
Levant :  and  at  second-hand  from  Italy,  under  the  desi^ations  of  Alexandriaa, 
Tiunivelly,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli  senna.  Tho  Alexandrian  iC,  acut\foiia)  is  the 
most  valuable  ;  but  it  is  often  adulterated.  About  200,000  lbs.  are  annnallj  al- 
tered for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SEQUESTRATION— Jl/<rrcan^ti^,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  U  tho  pracesi  by 
>vhich  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  trader  are  realized  and  divided  among  bii  aedh 
tors,  aa  by  the  process  of  bankruptcy  in  England. 

The  law  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Statute  2  &  3  Vict.  e.  41,  of  wUek 
what  follows  is  an  abridgment  :— 


Persons  «rAo  map  be  iequestrated,  —  Any 
debtor  "whu  is,  or  hat  been,  a  merrhantt  trader, 
manufactiiTMr,  banker,  broker,  warehouseman, 
wharfinger,  underwriter,  artlHcer,  packer, 
builder,  carpenter,  shi|)wrif;ht,  innkeeper,  hotel- 
keeper,  sta}>Ic-keepor,  coucli-contractor,  cattle- 
dealer,  fcrain-dcaler,  coai-dealcr,  tish-deaJer, 
lime-burner,  dver,  printer,  bleacher,  fuller, 
calenderer,  and  generally  anv  debtor  who  seeks, 
or  luu  sought  hiA  living,  or  a  material  part 
thereof,  for  himself,  or  in  partnership  with  an- 
other, or  as  agent  or  factor  for  others,  bjr  using 
the  trade  of  merchandtiw,  by  way  of  bargain,  ex- 
change, barter,  commission  or  consignment,  or 
by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying  and  letting 
for  hire,  or  by  the  workmaiuhip  or  manu£icture 
of  Roods  or  commodities."  No  one  can  be  se- 
quent rated  as  **  a  holder  of  stock  in  any  of  the 
puhlic  or  national  funds,  or  of  India  stock,  or  !•« 
a  ttartner  in  anv  company  incorporated  or  estab- 
lisned  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  charter,  or  as 
a  landholder  or  farmer,  unless  such  landholder 
or  farmer  be  bonafiiU  a  dealt  r  in  cattle  not  the 
produce  of.  nor  gnized,  nor  worked  on  bis  farm, 
or  unless  he  be  a  denier  in  grain  not  tho  produce 
thereof"  (}  6).  The  debtor  (unless  he  consent) 
must  be  bnnknipt,  must  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness witliin  Scotland,  and  miMt  have  also  within 
a  year  before  the  date  of  presenting  the  petition 
resided,  or  hud  a  dwelling-house,  or  place  of 
business  in  Scotland.  Uankiuptcv  is  notncces- 
sary  where  the  debtor  has  been  in  the  sanctuary 
for  6()  days,  either  continuously  or  not,  within 
the  space  of  IS  monihic.  A  comjMnymay  be  s«- 
qucittrated,  providtMl  (unless  the  coui{>any  con- 
sent) one  of  the  partners  has  been  made  bank- 
rupt for  a  company  debt,  and  the  company  have 
carried  on  business  in  Scotland,  and  a  partner 
bave  had  a  dwelling-house  or  the  company  a 
place  of  bushiess  there  within  a  year  and  day 
before  the  pret^nution  of  the  petition.  Se- 
questration mav  be  awarde<l  of  the  {property  of 
**  anit  deoeased  debtor  who  at  the  iixue  of  Jus 


death  resided,  or  had adwelling-hoasetOranW 
on  business  in  Scotland,  and  wm  at  thai  (!■> 
owner  of  heritable  or  moveable  estates  la  M^ 
land  ;"butnot  until  the  expiry  of  six  moathsdktf 
his  death,  unless  he  had  granted  a  msff****  M 
apply  for  sequestiatioo.  or  was  barkmpt  «ba 
he  died,  or  had  remained  in  sanctuary  ford 
days,  at  some  time  or  other  within  the  1^  mamb 
preceding  his  doath.  or  unless  his  ■oceewr 
shall  concur  in  the  petition  or  renounce  tbe  utt- 
cession  (§4). 

Aitplicatum^  Ateardinp^  eatd ReealL—ft^^eh 
tration  may  be  awaraed  on  the  apflicauoa 
of  the  debtor,  with  concurrence  of  credium, 
or  at  the  instance  of  crvditora  akine.  Tba-e 
creditors  entitled  to  petition,  or  to  eoociir,ar«~ 
any  one  creditor  whose  debt  amounts  to  £l», 
any  two  whose  debta  together  amoont  to  £?K 
or  any  three  or  more  whose  dt-bts  together  amaos 
to  .CluO.  Thedebu  need  not  be  lk|uid.  but  Ike; 
mu:it  not  be  contingent.  Application  is  Msdi 
ri>  peUtion  to  the  kird  ordiiuvy,  signed  by  t4 
petitioner  or  his  counsel.  In  the  cuieolapeutica 
without  consent,  it  rau»t  bo  presented  wixlua fear 
months  after  the  bankruptcy,  or,  in  case  of  nr- 
tiring  to  the  sanctuary,  within  four moatte ate 
expiration  of  tho  (ii)days.  The  petitioning  or  eea- 
curring  creditor  produces  with  it  his  oatta,  ar> 
counts,  and  vouchers.  There  are  piuvisioas  far 
tlie  petitioning  creditor  (in  the  cake  either  olite 
debtor's  decease  or  of  his  not  ouncurriugl.  flf** 
cify  ing  the  circumstances  m  hich  briof  him  «iihn 
the  range  of  ihe  act  (§  1:1).  Where  tbe  appbs- 
tion  is  with  consent  of  the  debtor,  tbe  loiti  sr 
dinary  awards  sequestration,  and  appuiati  a 
meeting  to  be  held,  not  earlier  titan  e.ght  or  la&v 
tJian  14  days  from  the  deltvenmce,  to  tkci  aa 
interiin-C'ictor  ,*  and  another  meeting  not  les 
than  fuur  weeks  and  not  m4)re  than  ax  «e>fc< 
from  the  date  of  the  deliverance,  at  tiie  aaoM 
pla<.-e,  to  elect  a  trustee  or  trusteaiiB  suoewiina. 
and  cummisAionera.  A  remit  Is  made  to  (kr 
ftberiif,  and  protection  to  grmuA  to  tke  diMor 
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irrett  or  impriaonmcnt  for  dril  debt 
BMcting  for  election  of  trustee.  There 
al  provulon*  for  giring  notice  to  sue- 
n  the  oaae  of  a  debtor  deceased.  Where 
ioo  U  without  the  debtor's  consent, 
provisions  for  his  being  cited  for  his  in- 
idfor  the  recovtfy  of  evidence  as  to  the 
tcy,  &c.  If  he  do  not  appear,  or  do 
ntly  pay  the  debt,  or  produce  evidence 
>nt,  to  the  creditors  appearing  against 
luestrstion  is  awarded,  meetings  are 
d,  and  protection  is  granted  as  above. 
;y  applying  for  seouestration,  before  cx- 
le  second  uwf ul  day  after  the  first  de- 
),  must  present  an  abbreviate,  to  be 
in  the  register  of  inhibitions.  The  re- 
tbe  effect  of  an  inhibition,  and  of  a 
A  an  adjudication,  and  so  of  tying  up 
rupt's  property,  till  it  is  (Ii)»posed  of  in 
f  law.  The  party  must  also  insert  a 
rjthin  four  days  from  tlie  date  of  the  de- 
t,  in  the  Edinburgh, and  withineightdays 
ndon  Gazette.  The  awarding  of  seques- 
as  the  effect  of  bankruptcy  from  the  date 
It  deliverance,  without  prejudice  to  any 
bankruptcy.  The  sequestration  is  not 
review,  but  it  noay  be  recalled,  on  a 
to  the  lord  ordinary,  within  40  days, 
a  greater  latitude  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
a  deceased  debtor  edictally  cited.  Nino- 
the  creditors  in  number  und  value  may 
me  apply  for  recall,  notice  being  given, 
of  the  act,  to  all  concerned. 
Veditors  <u  a  Body, —  To  entitle  ft 
to  petition,  concur,  vote,  or  draw  a 
,  he  must  produce  an  oath  before  a 
oagistrate,  or  Juotice,  to  the  verity  of 
stating  in  his  oath  what  other  persons 
ire.  besides  the  bankrupt,  liable  for  any 
le  debt,  and  any  security  he  may  hold 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  of  other  oh- 
Old  stating  that  he  has  no  other  obli- 
leeuritiesbiBsides  those  specified.  Where 
no  other  person  besides  the  bankrupt  so 
nd  no  security,  he  must  depone  to  that 
k  corporation  may  makealhduvit  by  its 
ffieer.  A  creditor  abroad  may  nuke 
,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  in  the 
where  he  resides,  or  his  Hgent  may 
I  oath  of  credulity.  The  agent  for  a 
under  age  may  make  such  oath  of  ere* 
A  creditor  having  once  qualified  is  en- 
vote,  however  unbound  his  claim  may 
)  creditor  must  produce,  with  his  oath, 
Mints  and  vouchers  as  may  be  necessary 
his  debt.  If  he  have  not  the  vouchers,  on 
n  his  oath  the  reasons  why  he  is  not 
I  of  them,  and  whone  hands  he  believes 
l>e  in,  a  dividend  will  be  set  apart  till  he 
his  claim.  If  a  creditor,  who  has  peti- 
oncurred,  or  opposed,  withdraw,  or  be- 
nkrupt,  or  die,  another  may  be  sisted 
lace,  and  nmy  follow  out  proceedings. 
itory  of  a  ereditor,  exhibiting  a  written 
,  may  vote  in  his  stead.  Interest,  up  to 
of  the  sequestration,  may  be  accumu- 
claims,  but  not  farther  interest.  If  there 
unt  by  the  usage  of  trade,  or  if  the  term 
Bt  be  not  arrived,  a  corresponding  de- 
ntist be  made  of  discount  or  interest.  If 
r  bold  a  security,  he  must  deduct  it  from 
Moa  i  he  can  vote  onlv  on  tlie  balance, 
1  questions  as  to  tlie  disposal  or  man- 
of  the  estate  subject  to  the  security, 
li  be  can  vote  to  the  whole  amount. 
,  creditor  has  an  obligant  bound  with, 
9  in  relief  to  the  bankrupt,  or  holds  any 
fa*om  an  obligant  liable  in  relief  to  the 
i,  or  any  security  from  which  the 
t  hat  a  rimt  of  relief,  he  must  put  a 
▼»lDe  oo  tbe  obligfttioD,  in  his  oath,  and 


is  entitled  to  vote  only  on  the  baUnee.  A  credi- 
tor of  a  company  is  not  bound  to  deduct  the  divi- 
dend he  may  be  entitled  to  from  the  estate  of  the 
Mtrtners.  Before  voting  on  a  imrtner's  estate, 
however,  he  must  put  a  value  on  his  claim 
against  the  compan  v,  and  on  his  claim  agidnst  the 
other  partners.  While  a  debt  is  contingent,  the 
creditor  cannot  vote  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  that  may  be  put  on  it  by  the  trustee  or 
the  sheriff. 

Meetinga^  Election  <if  Trustee,  F<ictort  and  Coin- 
missioners,-'The  trustee  or  any  commiadoner 
may  at  any  time  call  a  meeting,  and  the  trustee 
is  bound  to  call  a  meetuig  whenever  he  is  required 
by  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  creditors  ranked. 
Meetings  appointed  by  the  act  are  held  on  nottee 
of  the  day,  hour,  place,  and  purpose,  advertised 
14  days  before  in  tbeEdinburghGazette  (exceptin 
case  ofthemeetingforelecting an  interim-factor), 
and  any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  No  notification  is  to  be  sent  to 
creditors  who  direct  none  to  be  sent,  or  to  credi- 
tors for  less  than  jb'20,  unless  they  give  directions 
in  writing  to  send  them  notice.  Unless  where 
there  is  an  express  provision  otherwise,  questions 
at  meetings  of  creditors  are  settled  by  the  minority 
in  value  of  those  present ;  *'  and  where,  for  the 
)urposc  of  voting,  the  creditors  are  required  to 
)&  counted  in  number,  no  creditor  whose  debt 
s  under  £iO  shall  be  reckoned  in  number,  but 
lis  debt  sliall  be  computed  in  value"  ({  44). 
Meetings  may  be  adjourned,  if  not  carried  beyond 
the  time^  fixed  by  tlie  act. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  Section  of  interim- 
factor,  if  two  or  more  creditors  give  notice,  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff-substitute  must  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  adjourned  meetings,  and  preside.  The 
sheriff-clerk  must  attend,  to  mark  the  oaths  and 
productions  with  his  initials,  and  write  the  min- 
utes. If  no  sheriff  is  present,  the  creditors  elect 
a  proses,  and  if  no  sneriff-clerk  be  prwent,  a 
clerk,  both  proceeding  as  above.  In  either  case, 
those  wlio  have  been  entered  in  the  minutes  as 
qualified,  proceed  to  elect  an  interim-factor  or 
trustee,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  person  re- 
lated to,  or  in  businc.xs  with  the  bankrupt,  or 
holding  an  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the 
creditors,  is  eligible  as  tnu>toei  If  the  sheriff 
be  present,  and  tliere  be  no  competition,  and 
no  objections  stated,  he  declares  the  person 
chosen  to  be  interim-fkctor  or  trustee  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  tliere  be  objections  to  votes  or  can- 
didates, they  must  be  stated  at  the  meeting, 
when  the  sheriff  may  either  forthwitli  decide  on 
them,  or  reserve  them  for  consideration.  If  ne- 
cessary, he  mav  take  note  of  objections  and  an- 
swers, and  within  four  days  after  the  meeting, 
decide  on  hearing  parties  t;jt;<i  voce,  statin^r  the 
grounds  of  his  decision  in  a  note.  An  ordinary 
preses,  however,  must  report  whether  there  u 
opposition  or  not,  the  sheriff  declaring  the  re- 
sult, or  deciding  on  objections.  The  creditors  at 
these  meetings  fix  a  sum  for  which  the  interim- 
factor  or  trustee  is  to  find  security,  and  decide 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  caution  offered.  Against 
the  slieriff's  declaration  of  the  election  of  a  trus- 
tee an  appeal  may  be  taken  during  session  to  the 
Inner-house  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  during 
vacation  to  the  lord  ordinary,  on  notice  in  writ- 
ing being  lodged  with  the  sheriff-clerk  within  two 
days  after  the  decision.  The  costs  must  be  paid 
by  the  unsuccessful  party.  An  appeal  does  not 
stop  proceedings  in  the  sequestration.  At  the 
meeting  for  electing  a  trustee,  commissioners  are 
elected,  and  the  interim-factor's  remuneration 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner.  The  commi»- 
sionors  must  be  creditors  or  mandatories.  They 
are  not  bound  to  find  security.  The  sheriff  de- 
cides who  are  duly  elected. 

Interim- Factor  or  Skeri(r'Clerk,—U  the 
crediton  fail  to  ele^  ad  i&tcrlai4Mtor,  or  the 
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nomination  oUierwise  fiiil.  his  duties  derolve  on 
the  sheriff-cleric.  They  are  as  follows :  He  must 
Immediately  take  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  estate  until  the  meeting  for 
election  of  trustee.  He  must  **  take  possession 
Of  and  recover  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  his 
title-deeds,  books,  bills,  vouchers,  and  all  other 
documents  whatsoevi>r,  so  6kr  as  then  known, 
and  make  an  inventory  thereof"  ($51).  a  copy 
of  which  he  must  transmit  to  the  bill-chamber. 
He  must  lodge  all  monies  in  bank  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trustee,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditor  out  of  the 
first  fundd  realixed.  He  must  keep  a  sederunt- 
book.  At  the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  he  must 
exhibit  the  sederunt-book,  *'  andalsoanaccoimt 
of  his  intromissions  and  disbursements,  and  if 
required  by  any  creditor,  the  books  of  the  bank- 
rupt, with  the  title-deeds,  bills,  vouehov,  and 
other  documents,  conform  to  inventory  ;**  and 
if  the  meeting  be  satisfied,  they  are  to  fix  his  re- 
muneration, to  be  paid  with  his  advances  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  hands.  If  he  be  disMtisfied  with 
the  sums  allowed,  the  amount  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  sheriff. 

CommUrionert. — A  majority  form  a  quorum. 
**  The  commissioners  slutU  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustee,  concur  with  him  in  sab- 
missions  and  transactions,  give  thor  advice  and 
assistance  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
estate,  examine  the  acts  and  intromissions  of  the 
trustee,  audit  hb  accounts,  decide  as  to  paying 
or  postponing  payment  of  a  dividend,  fix  tiis  re- 
muneration, and  may  assemble  at  any  time  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  bankrupt  estate ; 
and  any  one  of  them  may  make  such  report  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
creditors'*  (§  57). 

Tnutee. — **  The  trustee  shall  manage,  re- 
alise, and  recover  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt,  wherever  situated,  and  convert  the 
same  into  monev,  according  to  the  directions 
given  bv  the  creditors  at  anv  mcetinf^,  and  if  no 
such  directions  arc  given,  \ie  shall  do  so  with 
the  advice  uf  the  commi<siunerH ;  and  be,  as  well 
as  tlie  interim-factor  or  sheriff-clerk  acting  as 
factor,  shall  lod^  all  money  which  be  may  re- 
ceive in  such  hank  as  fDur-llfths  of  the  creditors 
in  number  and  value  at  any  general  meeting  shall 
appoint"'  (§  61) ;  and  fisiling  such  appointment, 
in  one  of  the  chartered  banlcs.  The  bank  must 
annually  balance  the  account,  and  accumulate 
the  intereiit  with  tlie  princiral  sura,  l>cing  liable 
to  account  as  if  the  money  had  been  so  accumu- 
lated, if  the  interim-factor,  or  trustee,  keep  in 
his  hands  more  than  £5**  for  more  than  10  days, 
he  nm.st  pay  at  the  rate  of  2o  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  exceM,  for  such  time  as  it  may  be  in  his 
hands  beyond  the  \0  days ;  and  unless'the  money 
has  been 'kept  from  innocent  causes,  he  will  be 
ditniisaed,  on  petition  to  the  lord  ordinary.  The 
trustee  must  Keep  a  sederunt-book,  entering 
minutes  of  creditors  and  of  the  commiuionen, 
states  of  accounts,  reports,  and  other  prooeed- 
inirs.  He  must  Kcnd  an  account  to  the  bill- 
chumber  before  each  dividend.  Where  a  docu- 
ment is  confidential,  the  tnl^tec  is  not  bound  to 
insert  it  in  the  sederunt-book,  t»r  exiiibit  it  to 
any  one  except  the  commissioners.  Within  8 
da>9  after  confirmation,  the  tnutee  applies  to 
the  sheriff  to  name  a  day  for  the  bankrupt's 
public  examination.  ()n  the  warrant  bein? 
granted,  the  tnistee  intimates  in  the  Edinburvh 
Gazette  his  own  election,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination.  He  muxt  intimate  a 
day  and  hour  for  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
which  must  he  not  less  than  14,  nor  more  than  £1 
days  after  the  day  of  examination,  or  (in  the  case 
of  a  deceased  debtor)  after  the  trustee's  confir- 
mation. Within  14  da\'s  after  the  examination 
the  trustae  must  prepare  a  report  as  to  the  pod- 


are  provisioas  far  the  n- 

rations;  andtotkoiths 
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tion  of  the  estate,  and  an  esttnate  of 
may  produce,  to  be  presented  to  the 
where  he  most  be  prepnred  to  give  afi  explns* 
tions.  A  nu^)oTity  in  number  and  valns  st  mj 
meeting  called  throogh  the  Bdmborgh  Qaunr, 
at  least  14  days  previooslv,  by  advcftisnoi, 
spedfymg  the  punwee  of  the  nMeiing,  nsf  ie> 
move  the  trustee  or  accept  of  bis  iisi(|infin 
One-fourth  of  the  creditors  in  valiw  saaj  sfp^ 
to  the  lord  ordinary  for  renaoTal*  sbowiBC  < 
There  are  provisions  to  meet  the 
death,  or  absence  of  the  trustee.  Onthsi 
ation  of  six  months  tnm  the  date  of  ths  mnm 
tration,  the  trustee  most  make  vp  astattoi tka 
vrhole  estate,  of  the  funds  recovered,  sad  of  tks 
funds  outstanding  (statinr  why  tli^  hsvs  set 
been  recovered),  **  and  of  his  tntnaamkm,ad 
geneiaUv  of  his  management.'*  TbeeoaaWoe* 
ers,  at  tbdr  meeting  within  U  days  after  ths  ex- 
I^ration  (tf  the  six  months,  exmins  ths  slals, 
and  audit  tlie  trasteels  accounts,  nd  dsdHt 
vrhether  any  and  wliat  dividend  is  to  bs  mttk. 
Before  a  composition  is  approved  of,  thetrartse^ 
accounts  most  be  audited  by  tlie  cosHBiBhMn» 
and  the  balance  due  to  him  fixed,  nd  fsid  « 
provided  for.  There 
gistration  of  seqnestrations ; 
trustee  most  attend. 

trustee  calls  a  meetiiv  on  81  dajs*aoliei,bgrstl> 
▼ertisement  and  letters,  to  consider  hasMlia- 
tion  for  discharge.  On  hb  producing  his  voemBi> 
the  creditors  may  declare  their  ooiaioB  of  tm 
conduct,  and  he  may  apply  to  the  lord  ordisaiy 
or  the  sheriff  for  exoneration  and  diKhsfia 
Before  his  discharge  he  must  tranmit  the  sais* 
runt-book  to  the  bill-chamber  dcrks,  whs  «■ 
intimate  to  him  the  bank  in  which  vadaimd 
dividends  are  to  be  lodged. 

The  Bankrtnd^t  Uberatim,  FrtUdim,  mi 
ZHscAarpe.— The  lord  ordinary  nny.  oa  fie 
bankrupt's  application,  grant  warrant  of  Itas* 
tion.  after  hearing  objeirtions.  If  the  appicft- 
tion  be  refused,  the  bankrupt  may  petnoo  s 
second  time  with  consent  of  the  tntttae  snd  torn- 
misMoners.  At  the  meeting:  for  deetkio  of  ifee 
trustee,  and  at  the  meeting  after  the  exsnte- 
tion.  or  at  any  meeting  called  for  the  pODrpoK. 
a  minority  in  number  and  value  may  sntbiMiai 
the  trustee  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  for  a  rmc«ii 
of  the  personal  protection. 

AUowance. — Four-fifths  in  Talne  of  theoefr 
tors  at  such  a  meeting,  may  Tote  an  aUs"SBCt 
to  the  bankrupt,  until  the  payment  of  ibeseeoai 
dividend.    It  b  not  to  exceed  £Z,  3s.  per  week. 

State  qf  AJfhir9.—Thte  bankrupt  most,  bdbn 
the  time  for  the  election  of  trustee,  make  sp, 
subKribe,  and  deliver  to  the  interim-fMtor,  s 
state  of  hb  aAiirs,  **  specif ing  hb  wliob  cstato, 
wherever  situated,  the  esta^  in  expccfaaey,  er 
to  which  he  may 
names  and 
debtors,  and 

a  rental  of  hb  heriUble  sutJecU"  <{  UK  Bs 
must  give  evwr  information  and  sfbtsnnf  a*> 
cessary  to  enable  the  factor  or  trustee  to  cseesti 
hbduty ;  and  if  he  fSail  to  do  so,  or  to  grant  aa? 
requisite  deed,  application  naay  be  made  to  dw 
sheriff  to  compel  him.  There  are  proriiioas  fv 
bringing  the  bankrupt  up  for  examinatioB,  or 
where  necessary  for  taking  the  nair'"*****  t7 
conunission ;  and  likewise  for  enabling  the  tra>> 
tec.  where  he  finds  it  necessary,  to  proenrs  tki 
judicial  examhiation  of  the  bankrapCS  wife  aai 
fjimily,  clerks,  servants,  and  law-agent.  They 
must  answer  all  lawful  questions  relating  to  the 
af&irs  of  the  bankrupt ;  and  there  ars  pttt^dam 
for  compelling  them  to  answer,  and  iv  ea> 
forcing  production  of  books  and  voo^en  A 
iatfnt  partner t  who  docs  not  reveal  himsetf  hy 
the  time  of  the  examination,  forMts  the  pri*J* 
leges  of  the  act,  unlesa  he  provethat  thseoBMi- 


s  nmy  have  an  eventnal  right,  tkt 

designations  of  hb  creditocf  sad 

I  the  debts  due  by  and  to  Um,  sai 
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eoMkmed  b3[  innocent  mistake^  There 
(or  affirmation,  as  the  case  jxuff  be) 
tMUiknapt  most  take  and  ■ubscribe  in 

0  the  state  of  his  af&ink  In  case  of 
tnvtee  may  be  authorised  to  prose- 
Akrupt. 

Hen  bpBankrupL— Sea  Composition 

po— If  every  qoalifled  creditor  concur, 
ipi  may  petition  the  lord  ordinary  or 
kdisdiarge  at  any  time  after  the  meet- 
(If  his  examination.  He  may  petition 
hsaftcrthedateof  thesequertration,  if 
in  number  andfour-fifttisin  value  con- 
tv-oiM  days  are  allowed  for  opponents 
when  found  entitled  to  his  discharge, 
apt  must  make  a  declaration,  or  if 

1  oath,  that  he  luu  made  a  full  and 
ler,  and  has  not  granted  or  promised 
inee  or  security,  or  made  or  promised 
nt,  or  entered  into  any  secret  or  col- 
muent  or  transaction,  to  obtain  the 
»  oi  any  creditor  to  his  discharge.  The 
when  granted,  operates  in  any  part  of 
I  dominions  as  an  acquittance  to  the 

An  entry  of  it  is  made  in  the  register 
ations.  If  the  bankrupt  be  concerned 
lixant  of  any  collusive  preference  to  a 
e  forfeits  his  title  to  a  aischar|^ ;  and 
ge,  if  it  have  been  granted  either  on 

an  offer  of  composition,  may  be  an- 
.  petition  by  the  trustee,  or  any  crodi- 

lord  ordinary.  If  the  bankrupt  do 
to  tlie  trustee  any  property  that  niav 

before  his  discharge,  he  forfeits  all 
B  of  the  act.  Any  surplus  after  pay- 
}  debts,  interest,  and  expenses  of  pro- 
payable  to  the  bankrupt  or  his  repre- 

Ue,—Jij  the  confirmation  the  move- 
•nl  property  is  held  to  vest  in  the 
m  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance, 
preferable  securities.  Where  by  the 
place  a  conveyance  requires  r^^tra- 
onfinnation  must  be  roistered.  No 
»f  such  property  out  of  Scotland  for  a 
nuideration,  prior  to  the  regiittration, 
pnrchaaerls  ignorance  of  the  seques- 
fnvaUdated.  Property  &lUng  to  the 
before  his  disdiarge,  vests  as  at  the 
icquLsition.  All  preferences  and  deeds 
'  the  bankrupt  ouring  the  sequcntra* 
out  consent  of  the  interim-factor  or 
e  void.  Bcnajlde  purchasers,  how- 
lecured,  and  so  are  debtors  papring 
I  to  the  bankrupt  in  ignorance  of  the 
Ion.  Heritable  rights  on  which  infeft- 
bllow  are ,  in  quesuons  under  the  act,  to 
he  date  of  the  registration  of  the  sosine ; 
assignations,  and  other  convevances 
ot  require  infeftment,  but  require  de- 
timation  to  complete  them,  are  held  to 
ate  of  the  act  so  required  to  complete 
arson  claiming  any  right  or  subject  im- 
icluded  in  the  sequestration,  may  re- 

Stitfon  to  the  lord  ordinary.  There  are 
r  making  the  sequestration  equiva- 
usual  diligences  for  attadiing  property, 
nalixing  preferences,  in  the  case  of  a 
lebtor,  when  they  have  not  been  coni- 
lays  before  his  death.  The  bankrupt,  if 
must  giant  anv  deed  necessary  for  re- 
Is  estate,  and  feudally  vesting  it  in  the 
tmsteemaycompletefeudal  titles  in  his 
D,  and  superiors  must  enter  him.  Tlie 
vy  validly  grant  conveyances.  There 
ions  for  compelling  a  transference  to 
),  where  an  heir  has  served  to  the  de- 
oknipt's  property.  The  trustee  and 
ntrs,  within  twomonthsafteracreditor 
cm  an  oath,  in  which  be  has  deducted 


a  security,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  crcditora 
(the  creditor  with  the  security  not  being  counted) 
at  the  meeting  where  such  creditor  has  voted, 
may  require  him  to  assign  his  security  to  tlia 
trustee,  on  payment  of  the  value  he  has  set  on 
it,  with  20  per  cent.  additionaL  The  creditor 
niav  correct  hi.t  value  at  any  time  before  he  is 
called  on  so  to  assign. 

Disposal  qf  the  Properijf,  and  Questions  tcilh 
Creditors  having  a  Right  to  Sell.— At  the  meet- 
ing after  the  examination,  or  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  the  creditors  may  give 
directions  for  the  recovery,  management,  and 
disposal  of  the  estate.    Where  there  is  heritable 

aerty,  thev  may  determine  whether  it  is  to 
isposed  of  by  voluntary  public  sale,  or  to  be 
brought  to  judicial  sale.  If  the  creditors  have 
resolved  on  the  manner  in  which  such  property 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  before  a  creditor  having  a 
power  to  sell  has  commenced  proceedings,  or 
while  he  is  unduly  ddaying  a  sale  of  heritable 
property,  the  trustee  grants  a  title,  subject  to 
real  securities.  No  expenses  connected  with  the 
sequestration  or  sale  are  payable  out  of  such  part 
of  the  price  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
preferable  securities ;  and  no  preferable  heritable 
creditor  Is  liable  for  any  such  expense  unless  he 
have  consented  to  the  sale,  in  which  case  he  is 
liable  for  the  expense  of  the  sale.  A  creditor  may 
purehase  any  estate  sold  under  the  act,  but  the 
interim-factor,  trustee,  and  cunumssionen,  may 
not  purehase. 

Ikctaration  qf  Dividend  and  Ranking.-' 
The  commissioners  at  their  meeting  within  14 
days  after  expiry  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  sequestration,  declare  wliat  amount  may  be 
distributed  in  dividends ;  and  within  the  same 
14  days,  if  a  dividend  is  to  be  made,  the  trustee 
must  examine  the  oaths  and  grounds  of  debt, 
and  in  writing  reject  or  admit  them,  or  require 
farther  evidence,  staUng  the  reasons  where  he 
rejects.  He  then  makes  up  two  lists;  one,  of 
the  creditors  he  ranlcs  as  entitled  to  draw  divi- 
dends, specifying  their  debts,  with  interest  to  the 
date  of  the  sequestration,  and  distinguishing  the 
ordinary  from  the  preferable  creditors.  The 
other  list  is  of  the  creditors  whose  claims  he  has 
partially  or  wholly  rejected.  Notice  is  sent  to 
r^ected  creditors,  who  may  appeal  to  the  lord 
ordinary  or  sheriff.  A  creditor  who  holds  a  se- 
curity,beforebeingranked,mustputavalueiipon 
it,  deduct  it,  and  specify  the  bahuice,  on  which 
alune  he  can  rank.  The  trustee  is  entitled  either 
to  demand  an  assignation  to  the  security  on  pay- 
ing the  value  put  upon  it,  or  to  let  the  creditor 
take  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  claim  on 
a  partner  for  a  company  debt,  the  dividend  from 
the  company  must  be  deiducted.  An  annuity  credi- 
tor ranks  for  the  value  put  on  his  annuity,  and 
if  there  be  a  cautioner  for  the  annuitv  he  is  dis- 
charged, on  payment  of  the  estimatecl  value  and 
arrears.  Go-obligants  with  the  bankrupt  are 
not  discharged  by  the  creditor  consenting  to  the 
steps  of  the  sequestration ;  but  if  the  co-obligant 
pay  the  debt,  the  creditor  must  assign  it  to  him, 
and  he  may  rank  for  it. 

Payment  of  Dividends.  —  Where  there  are 
sufficient  funds  realized,  the  dividends  are  re- 
spectively payable  on  the  first  Uwful  da^  after 
the  expiration  of  the  following  periods,  viz.  the 
first,  of  8  months  from  the  date  of  the  sequestra- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  12  months  from  the  same 
date ;  and  future  dividends  after  the  expiration 
of  4  months  from  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
immediately  preceding  dividend,  until  the  whule 
funds  be  distributed.  To  entitle  a  creditor  to 
payment  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second,  or  of  any 
other  dividend,  hemust  produce  his  oath,  Ac,  at 
least  8  months  before  the  time  of  payment.  A 
creditor  who  has  not  been  in  time  for  the  first 
dividend  is  entitled  to  a  preference  on  the  rnbee- 
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quent  dividends.  After  the  ekpiry  of  the  14  days, 
within  which  (on  the  expiry  of  the  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  sequestration)  the  trustee 
has  to  inaku  up  his  state  and  rank  the  creditors, 
he  must  advertise  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette 
the  thue  and  place  for  payment ;  and  on  or  before 
the  tirst  lawful  day  after  the  14  days,  he  must 
notify  the  same  to  each  creditor  by  post,  with 
the  amount  of  the  claim  and  dividend.  Defore 
theexpiratMn  of  cightmonths  from  the  sequestra- 
tion, the  trustee  lias  to  make  up  a  scheme  of 
division  among  those  creditors  whose  claims  have 
b.-en  sustained,  or  who  have  appealed.  The 
scheme  must  be  patent  to  all  concerned.  The 
like  proceedings  take  place  at  intervals  of  four 
months  till  the  trust  is  wound  up.  Dividends 
reserved  on  account  of  an  unaccomplished  con- 
tingency,  or  appeal,  are  to  be  lodged  in  bank. 
The  commissioners  may  postpone  a  dividend  till 
the  period  for  making  the  next  one,  directing 
the  trustee  to  give  notice  in  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette. 

Winding  up  and  MUeeUanecnu. — After  12 
months  from  the  commencement,  if  it  seem 
expedient  to  sell  the  remaining  property,  and 


outitaQdlng  claims,  a  day  nay  be  tz«d  fcr  a 
meeting  for  the  pnrpoee,  to  be  called  bj  adver- 
tisement and  special  notioe.  On  thres-iovtfes 
in  value  of  the  creditors  ■nsemMed  consrniim. 
the  sale  may  take  place  by  aoctioo.  Undsiwd 
dividends  being  deposited  in  bank  at  iIm  dtrsr- 
Uon  of  the  clerks  of  the  bills,  a  regislcr  ii  ke^ 
of  them.  The  parties  entitled,  on  anljiai  is 
the  lord  ordinary,  obtain  payment  oi  swk  n- 
claimed  dividends,  but  without  inttrest,  vUck 
b  accumulated  in  a  smuata  ftmd,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  parliament.  There  are  provisiois  ier 
punishing  all  ftauds  and  coUoaivc  pidraws, 
and  for  nullifjring  the  advantage  seuKfet  te  bs 
obtained  by  them.  The  resolatioas  <rfiu<Hiiifi. 
and  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  may  be  moskd 
against  to  the  lord  ordinary  or  the  shatf.-tlis 
former  within  14,  the  latter  wtthia  »  dsfi. 
Persons,  by  m«ely  cdaiming  and  vociaf ,  an  ast 
liable  to  the  agent's  expeoees.  He  has  Mi  rr- 
course  merdy  against  the  estate,  v  Um  iatsrim- 
fitctor  or  trustee  who  may  have  eapteyed 
[ArpiDATiT.      Bamkaitptct. 

CoNTaACT.] 


SEQUIN,  an  Italian  ^old  coin  =  9s.  5d. :  also  a  Turkish  monej. 

SERGE,  a  quilted  woollen  cloth,  made  in  DeTonshire  and  other  partsof  Eoglu^ 

SERPENTINE,  a  mineral,  one  species  of  which,  called  noble  serpentine,  greet 
and  translucent,  is  valued  as  an  ornamental  st^me. 

SERON,  a  kind  of  package,  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  fastened  with  hides. 

SHAD  (Alosafintay  Cuv.),  a  fish  allied  to  the  herring,  fonnd  in  the  SeTemaidii 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  in  season  in  July  ;  its  flesh  is  unpalatably  dry. 

SHADDOCKS,  a  largo  species  of  Citrus  (C  decumanaSj  commonly  cnltitatedii 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  subacid  juicy  palp  in 
which  they  abound.  When  at  their  greatest  size  they  are  c^ed  Pompolean; 
the  smallest  form  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  the  English  markets. 

SHAGREEN  (Fr.  Chagrin,  Ger.  Schagrin.  Rus.  Schagrim\  a  sort  of  biH 
grained  leather,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  firom  the  skin  of  horses  and  otkff 
animals  ;  the  part  preferred  being  the  piece  above  the  t^il.  It  is  made  in  Polaiul; 
Russia,  especially  at  Astracan  ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  best  n 
said  to  be  imported  from  Constantinople.  It  is  employed  in  tho  mannfactare  of 
small  cases  and  boxes. 

SHALLOONS,  loosely  made  woollen  stuffs,  commonly  used  for  lining  coats. 

SHAMMY  OR  CHAMOIS  LEATHER,  is  properly  the  dressed  iin  of  U* 
chamois  goat ;  but  common  goat,  kid,  or  sheep  skin  is  generally  substituted  for  it 

SHARKS'  FIxNS  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  India  to  China,  where 
they  are  esteemed  a  verv  strengthening  food.  They  are  chiefly  collect  in  ths 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs  ;  but  they  arc  likewise  prepared  on  tao  coasts  of  lQdi»> 
They  should  be  chosen  large  and  properly  cured.  Those  under  nine  inches  locg 
reckon  only  as  one-half  the  value  of  the  otliers. 

SHAWLS  (I'r.  CAa/.s  C/m/r*.  Gev.Schalen.  Tt.  SharalL  Vot.  Chalet,  Sf^ 
Schavalos)y  well-known  articles  of  dress,  made  of  silk,  wool,  or  more  conmioiily  ^ 
silk  and  wool  mixed.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl  manufacture  in  this  coontrj 
arc  Paisley  and  Norwich.  The  competition  of  tho  French,  afUo*  the  opening  « 
the  silk-trade  in  1826.  produced  improvements  in  style  and  pattern,  whicn  led  to* 
signal  extension  of  the  British  manufacture.  And  thougn  our  native  patteru 
are  scarcely  yet  equal  to  tho  French  as  respects  tho  contrast  of  colours,  they  are 
yearly  improving,  owing  to  the  increa^d  attention  now  bestowed  on  the  aits  <^ 
design.  But  both  British  and  Freiich  shawls  are  inferior  to  those  made  in  the 
Valky  of  Cashmere^  from  the  wool  of  a  species  of  goat  found  on  the  cold  mountaiu 
of  Thibet ;  the  exquisite  fabric  of  which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  by  foreigDer^ 
The  European  manufacturer  may  impart  much  of  the  beauty  and  copy  with  soecesi 
the  pattern  ;  but  his  web  possesses  none  of  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  warmth  of 
the  original.  Nor  are  the  weavers  of  the  adioinin^  countries  more  successfol ;  the 
shawls  of  Lahore  and  Delhi,  though  woven  by  natives  of  tho  valley,  and  with  the 
same  materials,  are  wanting  in  the  fineness  of  those  prepared  in  Cashmere.  If 
implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  people,  the  shawl  derives  much  of  its  beauty 
from  the  water  in  whicli  tho  wool  is  dyed,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  their  country. 
Notwithstanding  tho  reputation  of  these  shawls,  however,  tho  number  of  loonu 
employed  in  their  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  modern  times.    According 
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»  s  statement  copied  by  Mr  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Colonies,  from  the 
CMhi  Gazette,  the  number  at  present  is  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  avera^  yalae 
ii  shawls  aonoallT  exported  from  Cashmere  about  £180,000.  The  Cashmere 
ihawlfl  are  generally  sold  in  pairs  :  they  usually  consist  of  three  sizes,  two  of  whidi, 
ibe  lone  and  the  small  square,  are  those  commonly  brought  to  this  country  ;  the 
liber,  foug,  very  narrow,  and  chiefly  of  a  black  colour,  is  worn  by  many  Asiatics 
IS  »  girdle.    The  shawls  for  the  British  market  are  mostly  selected  with  coloured 

Emnda,  and  handsome  rich  borders  and  flowers.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from 
mbay  and  Surat. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  shawls  are  much  less  worn  in  this 
Mrantry  than  formerly ;  and  great  distress  has  in  consequence  been  produced  iu 
Paisley  and  other  places  dependent  on  their  manufacture  ;  but  this  depression  is 
wt  hope  but  temporary. 

SHEEP  (Ft,  hrebU,  Mouton.  Ger.  Schafe)^  a  ruminating  animal,  chiefly  dis- 
anguished  for  its  i^r  or  hair,  which  is  of  two  kinds,— one  hard  and  close,  and  the 
ither  woolly ;  the  latter  preponderating  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  domesticated. 
En  Eorope  and  other  parts  of  the  world  the  sheep  is  carefully  tended  for  its  wool, 
rhkh  is  the  chief  material  of  the  clothing  of  all  northern  nations.  But  every  part 
•  fitted  for  use.  The  flesh,  heart,  Uver,  kiducys,  and  spleen^  as  food  ;  the  intestines 
ire  made  into  strings  for  musical  instruments ;  the  skin  mto  leather  and  parch- 
nent ;  the  bones  into  handles,  spoons,  and  toys ;  the  internal  and  loose  fat  makes 
allow ;  their  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese  ;  and  their  dung  is  a  rich  manure. 
Hie  sheep,  besides,  can  be  reared  in  situations  unfitted  for  any  other  quadruped. 

The  sheep  belongs,  according  to  Cuvier,  to  the  tribe  CapricUe,  and  genus  Ovit, 
hfter  5  months  gestation  the  lamb  is  dropped,  usually  in  this  country  in  March  or 
ipril :  and  May  and  June  are  the  sheep-shearing  months,  as  the  animal  sheds  the 
mpernnous  wool  on  the  approach  of  warm  weatiier.  It  lives  naturally  for  about 
15  years  ;  but  from  1^  to  2  years  is  the  common  period  at  which  it  is  fattened  for 
bod ;  and  even  breedmg  stock  are  not  usually  kept  beyond  five  or  six  Years.  Age  is 
:«ekoned  not  from  birth  but  from  the  first  shearing.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or 
"mp:  after  weanine  he  is  said  to  be  a  hop  or  hogget,  a  lamb-hog,  or  tup^hog;  and 
f  castrated,  a  wether-hog.  After  shearing,  when  fully  one  yeajr  old,  he  is  a  shear" 
\og  or  shearling,  a  dinmont,  a  tup,  or  shearing-wether;  and  after  the  second 
diearine  a  two  sliear  ram  or  tup.  The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gmmer  lamb  until 
iPeanea;  then  a  gimmer  or  ewe  hog ;  after  being  sliorn  a  shearing  ewe  or  gimmer ; 
ifter  that  a  two-shear  ewe ;  and  so  on. 

England  has  from  a  remote  period  been  celebrated  for  her  sheep, — on  the  nnme- 
root  breeds  of  which  many  improvements  have  of  late  been  eficcted.  chiefly  vrith 
ibe  Tiew  of  increasing  the  profitable  return  from  the  carcass:  as  tne  wool  has 
leoome  generally  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser  than  formerl)r.  Their  numbers  have 
ikewisebeen  increased  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry.  British 
dieep  are  usually  classed  into  short-wooUed  and  long-woolled ;  the  leading  and  most 
mproTed  breed  of  the  former  being  the  Soulh-Vown,  chiefly  occupying  the  hills 
if  SDssex ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  new  Leicester.  The  South-Down  is  well  adapted 
br  the  chalky  hills  of  the  south,  whore  this  breed  is  chiefly  diifused.  Its  fleece, 
ihort  and  fine,  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs. ;  and  its  mutton,  fine  in  flavour  and  grain. 
irei|^,  in  two-year  old  wethers,  about  1 8  lbs.  a-quartcr.  The  Leicester  is  not  adapted 
br  poor  soils,  nor  for  travelling  to  seek  its  food  :  its  fleece  averages  from  6  to  7  lbs. : 
ura  its  mutton,  fat,  fine  in  grain,  and  of  superior  flavour,  weighs,  in  two-vear  old 
iretbers,  from  20  to  30  lbs.  the  quarter :  on  fair  keep  the  Leicester  will  yield  a 
mater  quantity  of  meat  for  tho  same  food  than  any  o;her  breed.  Of  other  oreeds. 
as  diief  short-wools  are  the  black-faced  Scots,  the  Cheviots  (now  generally  reared 
nstsad  of  the  former  in  Scotland),  the  Dorset,  the  Hereford,  the  Wiltshire:  and 
bo  chief  lo^-wools,  the  Teeswatcr,  the  Lincoln,  and  the  Romney-Marsh.  But  it 
vonld  be  dimcult  to  select  any  district  into  which  the  South-Downs  and  Leicesters 
isve  not  penetrated  and  materially  improved  the  native  breeds. 

In  many  foreign  countries  the  carcass  of  tho  sheep  is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely 
atsn ;  and  the  animal  is  tended  almost  solely  for  its  fleece.  In  Spain,  except  by 
be  poorest,  mutton  is  considered  unfit  for  food  ;  the  wool,  however,  is  of  superior 
loautT,  particularly  that  of  the  Merino  breed,  which  of  late  years  has  been  suc- 
iSHftifiy  introduced  into  Germany,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

Hie  eomm^ce  of  sheep  in  Britain  chiefly  consists  in  fattening  them  up  in  the 
NMloral  districts,  and  afterwards  removing  them  to  the  towns  for  food.  Immense 
mantities  are  carried  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  and  from  the  Midland  Counties. 
fiiHeMf  Scotland,  and  other  places  to  the  metropolis.    The  number  of  sheep  and 
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lambt  Bold  aimially  at  SmHlifidd  is  about  1,400,0009  which  is  exdnsiTe  of  burn 
Quantities  of  carcasses  broosht  to  Londoo  by  steamers,  railwaTs,  and  oCberwite.  Tbe 
fleeces  are  mostly  purchased  from  the  farmers  by  staplersor  dealers  at  animal  wool 
furs.  Tbe  number  of  sheep  in  this  coontr^r  is  Tanonsly  reckoned.  Mr  Loccock  esti- 
mated the  number  in  Eni^and  and  Wales  in  1800  at  19,007,€O7,  of  which  the  gnsttr 
part  (14,854;299)  were  short-wooled  ;  and,aocordinff  to  Mr  Hubbard, the  nonbttflf 
sheep  had  incrused  one-fifth  between  1800  and  1828.  The  number  at  preieBt, 
therefore,  may  be  saicly  taken  at  25,500/XIO,  now  chieAy  lonc-wooled :  to  wUck 
adding  one-tlurd  for  Scotland  and  lieland^niakes  the  total  of  the  United  Kio^dsa. 
34,000,000.  Mr  M^i^een,  howeyer,  in  his  *<  Statistics  of  the  British  Emn'* 
(p.  20),  estimates  the  number  of  permanent  stock  at  48,000,000 ;  their  Tttae  at 
£60.000.000 ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced  at  246,700,000  lbs. ! 

SHEKEL,  an  ancient  Jewish  ^'veight  and  coin,  estimated,  the  former  at  I  oc. 
aToiidupois,  the  latter  at  2b.  7d.  There  were,  howcTcr,  seToni  standard!  of  the 
shekel,  and  rarious  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  their  Taluea. 

SHELLAC.    [Lac.] 

SHERBET,  a  &Tourite  boTerage  in  the  East,  made  of  water,  lemoa-jidee,  and 
sugar,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water,  or  some  other  fragrant  ingrediei^ 

SHINGLES,  a  term  applied  in  the  lumber-trade  of  N.  America  and  the  W. 
Indies  to  thin  boards^  wfaicn  are  used  in  these  countries  for  the  same  porpoie  as 
slates  and  tiles  in  Britain.  They  are  from  18  to  30  inches  long,  4  to  6  indies  braid, 
and  at  one  end  iths  of  an  inch  thick,  while  at  the  other  they  are  re^Med  to  kn 
than  ith  of  an  inch.  The  roofs  of  building  are  shingled  much  in  the  ame  htm 
as  roofs  are  slated  in  Britain,  and,  when  painted  to  correspond  in  colour,  have  my 
much  the  same  appearance. 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  generally  to  all  decked  ressels  used  in  narigatum;  bat 
by  seamen  only  to  those  which  have  a  fore,  a  main,  and  a  mizaen-mast,  with  a  top- 
mast and  top-gallant  mast  to  each,  and  in  which  the  yards,  in  sailing  befoie  m 
wind,  are  braced  square,  the  mixzen  sail  alone  being  usually  in  a  fore  and  aft  poi* 
tiou.  A  barque  hasLinasts  and  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  except  that  the  bubb- 
mast  carries  no  top-sail  or  top-gaUant  sail.  Each  has  a  bowsprit,  which  eama 
a  fore-stay-sail  and  a  jib-sau.  To  other  kinds  different  designations  are  gives 
according  to  the  number  of  their  masts,  the  disposition  of  their  sails,  or  tUr 
moving  power,— as  brig,  snow,  schooner,  galliot,  sloop,  steamer,  smack,  and  eatttf* 
as  explained  under  these  heads.  Ships  are  generally  built  of  wood,  but  they  an 
now  sometimes  made  of  iron.  In  the  construction  of  a  tcsscI  the  most  easeotial 
conditions  are — that  it  be  capable  of  carrying  its  lading  ;  that  it  be  moved  with 
great  velocitv,  and  readilv  obey  the  rudder  ;  that  it  have  the  necessary  stability, 
so  as  not  to  be  overturned  ;  and  that  its  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  with  ai 
little  strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  But  the  degree  of  attainment  for  each  of 
these  qualities — which  in  some  respects  are  contrary  to  each  other — will  dqpesd 
on  the  purpo^se,  whether  of  war  or  commerce,  for  which  the  ship  is  boiU.  la 
merchant-ships  capacity  is  frequently  of  more  importance  than  velocity  ;  and  ia 
this  case  the  relations  between  the  length,  breadtn,  and  depth  depend  less  opoa 
hydrodynamical  principles  than  in  men-of-war.  Upon  these  and  other  points  roat- 
iug  to  naval  architecture,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  cited  below. 

GLoasARY  or  Nacttcai.  TsaMs. 


Abackf  the  position  of  the  sails  when  blown 

flat  against  tbe  mast. 
Abfi/t  or  A/If  towards  the  hinder  part. 
A-bcam,  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length. 
Aboard t  witliin  the  ship ;  also  said  of  one  when 

foul  of  anotlier. 
Adrin,  not  fastened. 
Amain^  to  yield,  or  to  let  go. 
Amidships,  the  middle  of  the  ship. 
Afhtrart  or  Thtrart,  across. 
Bat'k-Staj/s^  ropes  from  the  top-mast  heads  to 

the  ship-sides  in  aid  of  the  shrouds. 
Bramst  the  timber  supports  stretching  across 

the  ship ;  whence  btam  expresses  the  width  of 

a  vessel ;  and  a  ship  Iving  on  her  side  is  said 

to  be  on  her  btam-md*. 
Bends  or  Wales,  the  ship's  side  planks,  from  the 

water  upwards. 
Bight,  part  of  a  rope  between  the  ends ;  also  a 

Khallow  hollow  in  a  line  of  coast. 
Bi  ge,  the  flat  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
BUgedt  having  the  bottom  stove  in. 


Bilge-wiUr,  that  oollcctod  by  leakage,  &c 
BinnaeU,  the  case  of  the  itcerhtg  compaa. 
Blocks  tbe  caae  of  tbe  dieare  of  a  paliqr ;  <** 

or  more  constitute  a  tadbfr. 
BcbstajfSt  strong  ropes  sustaining  tbe  bowptit 
Boom,  a  pole  stretching  out  tbe  bottoms  nlfU- 

ticular  »ils. 
Bover  anchors^  those  at  the  bows. 
Botrs,  the  two  fore  extremities  of  a  riiip. 
Botctprit,  a  sloping  mast  at  tbe  bows. 
Box  hauling t  bringing  a  ship  when  dosc-htoM 

round  upon  tbe  other  tack  when  she  euM 

tack  or  wear. 
Boxing  off,  backing  the  head-aalls  to  force  tks 

ship's  head  raptdljr  off  tbe  wind. 
Boxing  the  comjMus,  repealing  tbe  pobits  ia 

order. 
Brace,  a  rope  at  the  cxtremitj  of  tbe  jird  to 

traverse  the  sails  when  necessary. 
BreaminQ,  cleaning  tbe  ship's  bottom  br  ihv. 
Bulkhead,  any  partition  in  a  ship. 
Bumboat,  the  boat  of  a  proviaioQ  doalir,  kt. 
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.  Qm  toUMg*  of  a  ihiD. 

M  rope  or  chain  hoknng  the  Miehor. 

>  tarn  over ;  aIm  Um  support  of  a  bulk- 

^  a  cylinder  on  which  a  rope  ii  coQed 
nas  of  lever  bart. 

ng,  tuminf  a  ship  to  repair  her  bottom. 
g|,  the  bow  tlmbiBr  to  which  the  bower 
nr  to  luteaed. 

0  etuff  the  ship's  seams  with  oakiun. 

Ir,    outside    platforms    extending   the 

de 

MEed,  tacksdose  down,  sheets  aft,  yards 

1  sharp  up,  and  bowlines  hauled ;  the 
irogressing  as  near  the  direction  of  the 
IS  possible. 

(hmt  the  ooTeringoTera  ship's  staircase. 

,  the  lower  square-sails. 

when  bv  ill  construction,  ballasting,  or 

«g,  a  ship  cannot  carry  sail   without 

r  of  oversetting. 

r,  loops. 

I  spar  used  in  managing  the  anchor. 

et,  a  kind  of  blocks  fastwiing  the  shrouds 

ehi^ns. 

jIUs,  tiie  cabin  wbidow-diuttera, 
UtTt  that  which  closes  behind  the  stem. 
,  a  tackle  used  at  the  outer  quarters  of 
■en  yard,  &c 

t,  the  water  depth  of  the  ship, 
the  angle  of  a  ship's  motion  with  the 
Jan  when  driven  by  wind  and  waves, 
ot  Bovemed  by  the  helm, 
w,  loose  material  uted  in  stowage, 
illirg  without  Jerking  or  straining. 
\  pushing  off  to  avoid  contact. 
Jie  part  of  the  anchor  which  holds. 
d  aA*  '^  tbo  direction  of  the  ship. 
tie,  the  upper  deck  near  the  heao. 
t,  the  fore  extremity  of  the  keel. 
k,  the  place  allotted  to  the  crew  in  mer- 
sblps. 

I  $aUt  passing  it  under  a  leak, 
eontraiy  wind ;  also  uneven  ground. 
lUIng  up  a  sail  to  the  yard. 
r,  the  timbers  between  those  of  the  floor 
Mtop. 

e  upper  yard  of  fore  and  aft  sails. 
the  kitchen  of  a  ship, 
y  a  narrow  passage, 
the  cord  by  which  furled  sails  are  bound. 
L  a  small  anchor  for  a  boat. 
IM  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
et  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  below 
tlwork. 

U,  ropes  for  hoisting  yards,  sails,  itc 
ike,  the  lever  of  the  capstan  or  windlass, 
rings  upon  which  sails  traverse,  dec 
the  covering  of  a  hatchway. 
vy,  the  opening  of  the  ship's  hold, 
lulbig  upon  a  rope  directly. 
t  wind,  bringing  the  ship  to  sail  close 
I  wind. 

the  part  of  the  bows  close  to  the  cable. 
.  a  large  rope,  or  small  cable. 
be  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
to  employ  force  to  move  weights,  &c. 
•  after  extremity  of  the  keel, 
be  mechanism  of  the  steerage.    Helm 
ifoard,  is  to  move  the  tiller  to  the  right ; 
\,  to  the  left ;  up,  to  the  weather  side ; 

to  the  lee  side. 

i«  inside  of  the  ship's  bottom. 
I  thing  when  close  in  its  place. 
i  foot-rope  to  support  the  seamen  while 
ig  over  a  yard. 
D  old  ship  unfit  for  service. 
te  matai  body  of  the  ship. 
flag  used  in  making  signals. 
(o  tiiaettM  tight;  the  opposite  is  to 
r. 


Jwn,  strong  tackle  for  railing,  or  twaifing  tip, 
the  lower  yards. 

JQ>,  the  sail  between  the  fore*top-mast  and 
bowsprit  end. 

KeeU  the  timber  first  laid  In  shipbuilding ;  the 
/aUe  lud  is  that  added  for  defence,  and  mak- 
ing the  sliip  hold  betttr. 

Kelson,  a  timber  laid  with  inside  across  aU  the 
timbers  over  the  keel,  and  forming  its  interior 
counterpart. 

Knee,  a  bent  timber  for  receiving  another. 

Land-locked,  water  apparently  surrounded  by 
land. 

Lanyard,  certain  fixed  or  temporary  lashings. 

iMrboard,  the  left  side  looking  forward. 

Lateen  Bail,  a  triangular  sail,  with  a  long  inclined 
yard. 

Launch,  the  largest  boat  of  a  num-of-war. 

Lee,  Ijcnoard,  tbe  side  nut  directly  exposed  to 
the  wind. 

Leeches,  the  sides  of  the  sails ;  but  the  weather 
or  side  edge  of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called 
the  /t{/f,  and  the  other  edge  the  ci/ler  leech. 

Lee-way,  the  deviation  of  the  actual  course  from 
that  steered. 

Lifii  line,  a  safety  rope  hung  out. 

Li/ts,  the  ropes  supporting  yard-ends. 

Lug-sail,  a  four-sided  sail  bent  to  a  yard  slung 
about  one-fouKh  from  the  lower  end. 

Lyinff  to,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  tbe  sails  are 
BO  disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 

MarUnespike,  a  spike  for  opening  strands  of 
rope. 

Martingale,  the  rope  leading  down  from  the 
Jib-boom  end. 

Mast,  the  upright  series  of  timbers  supporting 
the  sail-yards ;  of  which  in  large  ships  there 
are  three— the  main-mast,  fore-mast,  and 
mizzen-mast,  each  consisting  of  toioer,  top,  and 
top-gallant  masts,  and  sometimes  a  royal. 

Messenger,  the  hawser  wound  round  the  capstan. 

Midships,  the  ship's  middle  as  to  length  or 
breadth. 

Nippers,  ropes  attaching  the  messenger  to  the 
cable. 

Northing,  the  difference  of  latitude  made  in 
sailing  northwards. 

Offing,  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore. 

Orlop-deck,  in  a  man  of  war,  is  the  lowest,  on 
which  cables,  die,  are  stowed ;  the  fore  and 
after  parts  are  called  cockpits. 

Painter,  the  rope  fastening  a  hoaX,  dec 

Poop,  a  high  partial  deck  close  aft. 

Port,  the  opening  for  a  gun. 

Carter,  the  after  part  of  a  ship's  side. 

Quarterdedt,  the  portion  of  the  uppermost 
deck  between  the  main  and  miaxen  masts. 

Bake  to,  is  to  incline.  To  rake  a  ship,  is  to  fire 
into  her  in  the  direction  of  her  length. 

Re^,  to  lessen  the  sails ;  also  a  duun  of  rocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Reeve,  putting  a  rope  through  a  hole. 

Rig,  the  peculiar  manner  of  rigging. 

Rwing,  the  lateral  oscillation  of  a  vesseL 

RoycU,  the  sail  above  the  top-gallant-saiL 

Rudder,  the  fiat  piece  of  wood  bung  on  the  stem- 
post  for  the  purpose  of  steering. 

Sagging  to  leeward,  making  considerable  lee- 
way. 

Sails,  the  sheets  bv  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
which  the  vessel  is  moved.  They  are  vari- 
ous! v  designated,  but  generally  from  the  mast, 
yard,  or  stay  upon  which  they  are  stretched. 
The  upper  two  comers  are  earings,  the  lower 
clues. 

Scupper,  a  hole  in  the  deck  or  side  to  carry  off 
water. 

Scuttle,  an  opening  in  the  ship's  side 'or  deck. 

Sea,  a  single  wave ;  also  general  agitation. 

Seams,  the  spaces  between  tbe  edges  of  plsnks. 

2(1 
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♦fr:-».  *-:. 

_______  ^ , 

ak^vc    am-i^r,   tkc  tied   a<  Kb*   io^  Skip's     r^nr.  to  giv«  tke  ikip  Bor*  nop*  of  ( 
az*.-^:^  _        Voift.  is »  OMi  oC  war,  tte  part  of  tiM 

Si9-«c]>.\  a  «B»i  a^  M«  ab***  u*  r**Tai.  •  i»«Br,  UMtncKwiueiiaiftipii 

At*,  sacci-et  asd  !:>edida(  ABpEiMrf  u  tk*  MA-  V«rp.  a  rope  laifi  ont  ior  ae 

£f  u  *t  iiiEX  T17CUC  iac  »  altip- 

S^»Jk^.  lb*  erf  ma  ow  tb>  aiiw  ■  ■iiH  Vof.^.  the  portkn  ofthecraw  oodaljr. 

f^«^.*-*o'.  a  f x;r<ar=.aTd  f.^reard-aft  «aA.  yjffr  fcaywrf.  lo«  of  baojnaiMy  bj  P 

~  tkw  nckt  «id«  kmkaif  forvard.  •  V>|r. 


^^.  a rof«  lead. c^ forward  ia  Kipf«ift_<if  tk*     Vmt.  plMii^  a  ^mmI  on  tke  olkv  tiAly 


/■  <My«.  1^  act  af  tarkinf  .    Tomiat.      taming  bar  wwd.  with  hw  iiaa  to  1 
:vf.  «.?  fail  =  art<ffn;:Lr;f  v>  tae^  1  Weather,  the  lido  «■  which  the  wted  Uo«a  fi 

at  tho  oalcr  •      wasAer,  to  paao  to    '    ~ 


of  a  ahipla 


Vteer,  that  by  which  tho  tillor  to  noted. 
Whip,  a  rope  paaMd  through  a  riigk  ktoek. 


edce  of  tW  fli^saR  mfj*. 
Stnat,  a  fcsad^  cf  cid  jaru  t«VBf  to  dry  the 

Jbek.  th«  w«asb«r  etoe  of  a  coono,  ke.    The 

AtrV«r4  «v*  b  vbec  a  fhtp,  doae  haalad.  ,  VmAaard.thaiidadireetlye: 

ha«  tlM  wind  <m  tbe  «carKnaid  side ;  tba  iar-  '■  Wmft,  pavisw  bHamu  tba  fore  nd  afl 

lorni  ^-*3i«b<B*±««iBdBoatb«hwboard  !      cockpit. 

aide,    r.'  &>•-*  »  to  chas*«  from  ooe  to  tba  }  r«rrf.  tba  barn  am  whkh  a  aaO  btrtadal 

o«ber  ^T  turning  the  ihip  wubbcr  bead  to  tbe     rard-«na,  the  astrcBiity  of  the  jwd. 
^^^  -  -        .  ...  - 

Tadb^.  a  poIleT  cwu^^oetd  of  •ererai  bioeka. 
JiMfrvil,  xt*  kpftenrxM  fm:I  of  tbe  Mcm. 
T«utft.  a  Kaare  «as<rHci*s«ra  of  ibcct  iroa. 
Ttrf^gmitrngf.  a  tarred  or  pai&tcd  raaraat  eoTe 
Tti^cx.  the  taTc:"£  bar  of  tti<  radder. 
Tra6rrr.  the  apruhi  piece*  of  a  ship's  frame. 
T%-p,  a  plat/ora  c^ar  tbe  lower  nuut  bea^ 
Topprn;;  l\/i,  a  rope  ior  raiticg  a  ;ard 


Fosr.  tcmpowy  deriatioa  fron  1 

Wimdiast,  a   borixootal    HMwWkatiwa  of  tie 

wlMd  aad  a&la,  taed  io  van  ibipt  iBiladif 

acapotaa. 

[Further  tnlonnation  will  be  foood  la  CW^ 
no«k*«  Marim  AreMUeturt,  Darcw  Um^ 
Stuaumtkip,  Falctmer't  Wmmtioal  JHcfiiarf, 
£Vpcfa|MdMi  ArilMtaioB.  aad  tba  A»vO- 


SUIPPING.  The  mon  imporUnt  brmnches  of  the  Law  of  Shippiof  wiU  be 
foand  disctiSjKd  luder  rariooA  sab-heads  as  f<^owi : — 

The  amafemeiittf  it  is  neeessarj  to  adopt  and  adhere  to,  in  terms  of  the  Navi^ 
tion  Laws,  for  secorins  the  privileges  of  a  British  Teeeel— wider  the  head  Natu*- 

TI05. 

The  repsterin^  of  resscb,  and  the  collateral  operatioxis  in  regard  to  the  propertj 
and  tran^tVr  of  shans,  dictated  by  the  Kegiftrr  Act— under  the  head  RECLSimr. 

llie  r^inilatioos  fur  the  enforcement  <^  the  Kerenue  Laws — under  the  beads 
Customs  and  Smigolisg. 

The  arrancements  app<>intcd  by  statute  for  adjusting  the  matual  rights  of  the 
mariners  and  their  emplovers — ander  the  head  SEiAMEy. 

The  rii^hts  and  obligations  of  the  shipmaster — under  the  heads  Master  and 
Barratry. 

The  Ijiw  of  Insurance —under  the  head  Insi'rasce,  Marixe. 

The  law  re^rdine  contracts  connected  with  the  employment  of  Tessels— under 
the  heads  Bill  of  Lading,  Charter-Fartt,  Demiibraqe,  and  Freight. 

The  law  regardiug  securities  over  the  ship  or  cargo — under  the  heads  BonoMiT 
and  Respondl-ntia. 

Almost  the  only  subject  that  remains  for  special  consideration  is  the  respona- 
bility  of  shipowners  for  goods  committed  to  their  charge,  independently  of  special 
contract.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owners  to  have  their  resseUboth  in  hull  and  rigging, 
suited  for  the  voyage,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  species  of  cargo  contracted  for 
or  received  on  board.  There  must  be  a  competent  master  and  a  sufficient  crca  of 
able  seamen.  The  ship  must  have  on  board  whatever  papers  are  necessary  fur 
her  protection  and  that  of  her  cargo,  whether  required  by  the  laws  of  the  coontrr 
she  Dclongs  to,  or  by  those  of  the  port  of  destination,  or  dictated  by  intemationil 
law.  There  must  be  no  false  or  fraudulent  papers,  which  may  subject  the  ship  to 
capture  or  detention.  The  mercantile  customs  of  the  port  must  be  adhered  to  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  wharfingers,  li^^htermeu,  &c.  in  lading.  The  owners 
are  responsible  for  theft  or  robbery  committed  before  breaking  ground.  The 
master  previous  to  sailing  must  make  the  nei^essary  clearances  at  the  Customhouse, 
and  pay  all  the  usual  charges.  When  the  preUminaries  are  completed,  tbe 
master  must  sail  without  delay  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  not  till  then. 
Where  sailing  with  convoy  is  stipulated  for  or  required  by  law,  the  sanction  must 
be  obeyed  in  terms  of  the'law  on  that  subject.  [CoNvov.]  A  pilot  must  be  em- 
ployed in  those  roads,  rivers,  and  narrow  seas  where  such  a  precaution  is  eigoiacd. 
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>7  ipecial  law  or  anf;e.  Bat  there  is  by  statute  no  responsibilitj  for  the 
I  of  a  pilot,  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  arose  **  from  any  refusal  to  take  such 
board,  or  from  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  master  in  not  heavinff  to  and  usinc 
iicable  means  consistent  with  her  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  tuLing  on  board 
}t,  who  shall  be  ready  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  "  (6  Geo.  IV.  o. 
»3).  '^The  master  must  proceed  to  the  place  of  destination  without  delay, 
iiout  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port^  or  deviating  from  the  straight  ana 
i  course,  unless  such  stopping  or  deviation  be  necessary  to  repair  the  ship 
iO  effects  of  accident  or  tempest,  or  to  avoid  enemies  or  pirates,  by  whom  he 
d  reason  to  suspect  Uiat  he  shall  be  attacked,  if  he  proceeds  in  the  ordinary 
Ad  whom  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  escape  by  delay  or  de- 
,  or  unless  the  ship  sail  to  the  places  resorted  to  in  long  voyages  for  a  supply 
r  and  provisions,  by  common  and  established  usage  "^(Abbott^ 317).  If  the 
eaptured  or  lost  in  consequence  of  deviation,  the  freighter  mav  recover  the 
lott  of  his  goods  and  the  dipping-charges.  In  cases  of  difficulty  and  of 
,  the  master  has  to  keep  in  view  that  it  is  his  prinoary  duty  to  convey  the 

0  its  place  of  destination,  and  that  it  is  only  in  an  extreme  case^  and  when 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that  he  is  entitled  to  act 
t  for  the  freighter,  and  adopt  the  course  that  seems  to  involve  the  least 
9  to  his  property.  On  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  ship  must  be 
f  moored  or  anchored,  and  all  papers  delivered,  and  other  requisites  per- 
,  in  terms  of  the  customs  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  place. 

)leas  which,  in  the  absence  of  special  stipulation,  will  excuse  the  master  and 
in  the  case  of  iigury  or  loss,  are  in  general  briefly  described  as,  **  The  acts 
**  or,  **  of  the  queen's  enemies,"  and  '^rils  of  the  sea."  The  first  expression 
to  all  sudden  calamities -as  lightning  or  a  hurricane.    The  damage  must 

1  the  direct  agency  of  the  calamity  :  tnus,  where  part  of  a  bank  had  been 
.way  bv  a  flood,  and  a  vessel,  striking  against  it,  would  have  remained  safe 

bwk  been  in  its  old  condition,  but  sunk  stem  forwards,  and  damaged  the 
y  reason  of  the  change,  there  was  no  exemption  from  liability  (Smith  v, 
rd,  Abbott,  338,  339).  Fire  produced  internally  does  not  come  within  the 
ions  by  common  law  ;  but  by  statute  (26  Geo.  ill.  c.  86).  the  owners  are 
ed  from  reeponsibilit^r  for  such  loss.  The  **  acts  of  the  queen^s  enemies"  apply 
ire  or  injury  by  hostile  powers.  The  perils  of  the  sea  embrace  all  those 
Uamities  incident  to  navigation,  which  cannot  be  obviated  by  the  usual  care 
Might.  It  will  very  often  be  a  nice  Question  whether  a  calamity  is  or  is 
1  as  could  have  been  so  obviated  ;  and  tnis  is  particularly  the  case  in  damage 
ision  (which  see).  There  are  statutory  limitations  on  the  responsibility  of 
By  26  Geo.  III.  c.  86,  §  3,  they  are  not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  to  *'  any 
ver.  diamonds,  watche8,jeweIs,or  precious  stones,  .  ,  .  by  reason  or  means 
roboery,  embezzlement,  making  away  with^  or  secretinji;  thereof,"  unless 
iture,  (^ualit]r,  and  value  have  been  inserted  m  the  bill  or  lading,  or  other- 
clared  m  writing  to  the  master  or  owners.  By  55  (jreo.  III.  o.  159,  the  re- 
ility  of  owners  tor  damage  arising  from  any  act  or  neglect  not  occasioned 
'*auit  or  privity  of  the  owners,  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  the 
on  the  voyage.  {Abbott  on  Shipping,  by  Shee,  295-358.) 
3  are  certain  statutes,  independently  of  those  already  mentioned,  containing 
ions  with  which  it  will  be  generally  necessary  for  tliose  in  charge  of  vessels 
quainted. 

ige  is  regulated  by  6  (jroo.  IV.  o.  125, "  For  the  amendment  of  the  law  re- 
l  pilots  and  pUotage ;  and  also  for  the  better  preservation  of  floating  lights, 
ind  beacons.^' 

conveying  Paatengen  to  ports  out  of  Europe  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean 
I  under  the  regulations  of^5  &  6  Vict.  c.  10/,  which  repeals  the  previous  act 
6  Wm.  IV.  c.  53.  It  makes  special  regulations  for  the  provisioning  of 
it  ships,  for  their  tonnage  according  to  the  distance  of  their  destination  and 
iber  of  passengers,  and  similar  matters. 

miveyanee  qf  passengers  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
[V.  c.  88. 

yuarantine  ReffuUUion*  are  embodied  in  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78. 
'PING.  Under  Ck>MMERCB,  Ck>LONT,  and  East  India  Compant,  we  have 
summary  of  the  early  pro^ss  of  maritime  enterprise  among  the  states  of 
.  Of  the  British  commercial  navy  there  is  no  authentic  account  prior  to 
tnry.  It  is  known,  however,  to  liave  become  considerable,  eomparod  with 
ffkng  of  other  coonUiee,  daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  gradu- 
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ftllj  increased  under  her  sacoessors,  partiinilarlT  Cliarles  II.  and  Junes  II.«-tiie 
shipping  cleared  outwards  under  the  national  flag  having,  it  is  snppoeed,  dooMed 
in  amount  between  the  Restoration,  1660,  and  the  Rerolution,  1688. 

In  1701,  according  to  Customs  Returns  iMatnphermnCB  Annals  qf  Commerce, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  7 19;,  there  belonged  to  English  ports  (chiefly  London,  Bristol,  and  Yar- 
mouth) 3281  vessels,  estimated  to  measure  261.222  tons,  and  carrring  27,196  neo. 
The  shipping  is  supposed  to  haye  been  doubled  between  1701  and  1760;  ^tarwliiek 
its  increase  oecame  quite  extraordinary.  In  1800  iI6,  toL  iv.  p.  535),  it  aaouited 
in  England  to  1,466,632  tons  ;  Scothuid,  161,511  ;  Irehmd,  54,262  ;  Channel  Isles, 
16J 10  \  and  Colonies,  157,364  tons :  total,  1,855,879  tons,  employing  138,721  mb. 

The  importance  of  the  commercial  marme  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  to  man  ths 
national  fleet  was  early  seen  and  acknowledged.  And  by  the  famous  NaTigation  Act, 
1651,  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Britain  was  seoired  to  her  mer* 
chantmen.  Under  Navigation  Laws,  an  account  is  given  of  the  history  and  preiait 
state  of  that  monopoly,  which  was  rigorously  maintained  npvrards  of  150  yean 
—down  indeed  to  our  own  time — ^when  the  retaliatorr  policy  of  the  United  stales 
and  Prussia  led  to  several  important  relaxations  ;  tne  principal  being  the  Red- 
prociiy  System  of  Mr  Uuskisson,  which  was  introduced  in  the  year  1821 

The  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  system  having  been  followed  by  a  depfeda- 
tion  in  the  value  of  shipping  property,  violent  attacks  were  made  upon  Mr  Hos- 
kisson's  policy  by  the  shipowners,— a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  body,— 
who,  acting  in  concert,  have  always  been  able  to  command  a  speedT  atteotioii  to 
their  representations.  It  is  now,  however,  very  generally  admittea  that  tbe  d»> 
pression  which  then  took  place  is  fairlv  attributable  to  other  causes.  Ships  beeaai 
cheaper  because  they  could  be  built  cheaper,  arising  from  a  great  &I1  in  the  vrits 
of  their  materials, — wood,  iron,  copper,  and  hemp, — while  improvements  took  poo^ 
which  enabled  the  old  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  hands  than  before.  These  cir 
cumstances,  with  perhaps  some  overtrading  in  1824  and  1825,  are  now  held  wA 
cieutlv  to  account  for  all  the  real  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  which  ooeonci 
But  the  most  triumphant  vindication  of  Mr  Huskisson*8  policy  is  to  be  ibiad  ii 
the  facts,  that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  yessels  built  since  tlie  change  have  bsa 
sreater  than  at  any  preceding  period  ;  the  registered  shipping  having  iiiiir— ^ 
from  2,519,044  tons  m  1822  to  3,512,480  tons  in  1842,  or  about  40  per  cent ;  ni 
the  amount  of  British  shipping  clea^^  outwards  for  foreign  countries  and  csii' 
nies,  from  1,539,260  tons  in  1822,  to  3,429,279  tons  in  1841— an  augmentation  of  12 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  foreign  shipping  cleared  outwards  in  tne  same  20  jfltD 
was  from  457,542  to  1,336,892  tons. 

Nor  is  the  constant  process  of  British  shipping  less  conspicuous  when  viewed  ia 
comparison  with  that  ol  other  countries.  For  example,  in  the  trade  vritli  tin 
United  States — our  chief  maritime  rival — ^a  continually  increasing  proportioD  d 
our  tonnage  has  of  late  years  been  employed.  Between  1821  and  1836,  tne  BritidL 
shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  increased  from  55,188  tons  t* 
529,922  tons,  or  860  per  cent.  ;  while  the  increase  in  the  American  shipping,  en- 
ployed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  States,  was,  in  the  same  period,  not  more  tbaa 
from  765,098  tons  to  1,352,653  tons,  or  77  per  cent.  And  as  regards  Prussia,  t« 
which  our  shipowners  looked  with  the  greatest  apprehension,  her  mercantile  1117 
has  been  most  strikingly  diminished  in  amount  since  the  commencement  of  our  reo- 
procity  agreement  vnth  her.  It  likewise  appears  {Porter's  Progress  qfthe  SeHeMt 
p  3,  ch.  10),  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  national  shipping,  employed  in  tki 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  smaUer  than  in  anv  otbv 
state  of  the  least  importance, — the  proportion  in  1835, 10  years  after  the  reciprociV 
system  came  into  operation,  being  only  28  per  cent.  ;  while  in  the  United  ScaMi 
it  was  32  per  cent. ;  in  France,  60  per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  78  per  cent. ;  at  DaotbSi 
35  per  cent. ;  and  in  Sweden  (in  1834),  53  per  cent. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  London,  Newcaitfii 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  ports  on  the  Clyde  ;  which  last  are  espedaUy 
celebrated  for  their  steam-vessels.  It  is  also  carried  on  extensively  in  Neir 
Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  British  America.  The  cost  of  new  ships,  indudiac 
outfit,  averages  from  about  £10  to  £12  per  ton ;  though  the  slop-built  ships  d 
New  Brunswick  cost  little  more  than  £6  per  ton.  And  it  appears  from  a  tebb 
compiled  by  Captain  Parry,  from  the  estimates  of  30  different  authorities,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  in  his  Report  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  {Par.  Papery  1842,  Na  74, 
p.  81),  that  the  average  cost  of  one  day's  wa^es,  victuals,  and  wear  and  tear  for 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  from  60  to  400  tons,  is  nearly  as  rollows  : — 

60  tons.       100  tons.       1  jO  torn.       200  torn.       »U  tooa.       300  toos.       350  tttnt.       400  mm. 
£1:1:8    £1:11:4}     £2:2:5     £2:14:31     £3:5:2    £3: 18:  lU  £4: 10:5f   £5:4:4| 
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where  he  it  bIso  purt 
fit  iDdeaod  order  of  Ihi 
of  saveightmei 


He  : 


»r^' 


Hia  duties  ur  u 

ihip — Btores,  rtpiin,  far- 

„_  , „ . )  superintend  her  ptptra 

HJs  powers  do  Dot  extend  to  the  borrowing  of  moooj  ;  but  he  m&T  grant  hilli  f-ir 
fiimt^hineH,  etorcs,  repaira^  find  the  necessary  engagemeDts  bindine  on  owhtt. 
although  ne  majr  hiTo  received  money  wherewith  to  pa;  them.  He  hut  dn* 
the  freight ;  but  ia  not  entitled  (o  take  bilig  instead  of  it,  giving  up  the  lien  b; 
Tchich  it  is  BCcured.     He  cannot  delegate  hie  autliurity. 

SHOE-TKADK.  This  trade,  in  which  we  include  ilia  manufacture  of  boots  >■ 
generally  followed  in  all  parts  of  (he  kingdooi ;  hnt,  Ibongh  employitiE  a  gnter 
number  of  pergons  than  any  of  the  other  i^ommon  handicraha,  it  scarcely  riiaa  tni 
where  into  imponauce  except  in  London.  NorthamptoD,  and  Stafford,  where  il' 
publia  contracts  are  chiefly  executed,  and  supnlica  mmished  for  sxportalioiu  T 
.k '--jaiiconaiderftbUilivision  of  labour  baabc*- --■—■■---'  '  ■      '     '"' 


these  place*  t 


\»  bean  iuUrodand  into  the  trade. 
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BO  fewer  than  twenty,  distinct  branches  being  distinguished.  This  is  particularly 
tlie  ease  in  what  is  called  the  men^t  line. 

Shoes  and  boots,  as  articles  of  export,  occur  principally  in  tho  colonial  trade  ; 
Imi  being  included  in  the  customs  accounts  unuer  the  general  head  of  ^*  leather 
WTOOght  and  unwrought/'  the  amount  shipped  cannot  bo  stated.  They  also  occur 
aa  imports  in  our  trade  with  Franco,  especially  light  shoes  for  females,  and  men's 
boot« ;  the  latter  are  of  neat  workmaiisnip,  and  are  said  to  bo  in  other  respects  of 
good  qa^ty.  This  trade  will  probably  increase  ;  as,  in  the  new  tariif  (I{M*2),  the 
finport  duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  Ibrmcrl^  about  30  per  cent.,  havo  been  reduced 
ftillTone-half.  Before  this  reduction, the  imports  from  France  amounted  to  about 
50JM0  pairs  per  annum. 

We  possess  few  data  for  determining  the  valno  of  tho  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  :  but  the  annual  consumption,  estimating  the  average  expenditure 
of  each  individual  of  our  population  of  27,000,000,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  10s.,  will 
MUMint  to  £13,500,000. 

SHOP  (Fr.  Boutique.  It.  Loja\  a  place  for  the  sale  of  commodities  by  retail. 
Shops  are  now,  generally  speakin/f,  arranged  indiscrimiuately  ;  but  the  old 
custom,  and  one  probably  coeval  witn  the  existence  of  cities,  was  to  appropriate 
rarticular  streets  to  particular  trades  ;  and  some  relics  of  this  usage  stm  remain 
m  London.  Paternoster  Row  continues  to  be  much  occupied  by  booksellers ;  Lom- 
bard Street,  by  bankers  ;  Lonff  Acre,  by  coachmakers  ;  and  Cranbourne  Alley,  by 
■tzaw-hat-makers  ;  while  Holywell  and  Monmouth  Streets  still  uphold  their  an- 
cient reputation  for  old  clothes,  and  Broker's  Alley  is  crowded  by  dealers  in 
■eeond-hand  furniture.  In  Loudon,  the  number  of  shops  is  estimated  at  about 
4O9OOO.  ManT  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  cities,  attract  attention  hj  a 
florgeouB  display  of  wares  in  plate-glass  windows,  comprising  almost  their  entire 
noat,  while  their  interior  is  frequently  lined  with  mirrors.  Every  sort  of  device, 
in  ihort,  is  used  to  attract  notice  and  custom.  In  1785,  a  tax  was  imposed  on 
dbope  in  Britain,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1789. 

In  America,  instead  of  shops,  unostentatious  warehouses,  called  stores,  are  eom- 
Bonly  used  by  retailers  ;  ana  in  the  East,  this  class,  as  well  as  the  common  handi- 
crmftfl,  are  generally  arranged,  in  each  city,  in  a  pUco  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them,  called  a  Bazaar. 

SHRIMP  (Crangon  vulffaris),  a  crustaceous  fish,  common  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  brouffht  in  large  quantities  to  Billingsgate,  chiefly  from  Gravesend, 
Lynn,  Boston,  Leigh,  and  Isle  of  Wight.  Shrimps  are  boiled  before  being  carried 
to  market ;  they  are  in  season  during  tho  whole  year,  though  the  chief  demand  is 
in  spring.  Those  of  PegwvU  Bay  are  preferred ;  and  the  preparers  of  potted 
■ImmpB  profess  to  make  use  of  thorn  only. 

SHROFF,  SHROFFAGE.  Shroff,  in  Indian  commerce,  means  a  banker  or 
money-changer.  Shroffage  is  the  examination  of  coins,  and  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  debased.    [India.] 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor,  made  of  spirit,  acid  fruit,  and  sugar. 

SI  AM.  a  state  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  bounded  N.  by  China  ;  E.  br  Annam  ; 
8.^  Gulf  of  Siam ;  and  W.  by  Birmah.  Area,  190,000  sq.  miles.  Population, 
3^000,000.  It  comprises  Siam  Proper,  part  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  certain 
tributary  Blalay  states.  Capital,  Baukok,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Menam,  in 
la(.  13*  dfy  N.,  and  long.  lOO**  M^  E.,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea  ;  pop.  90,000  ; 
about  4-5ths  are  Chinese.  Government,  a  despotic  monarchy  :  the  king  is  nomi- 
Bally  a  vassal  of  China. 

Th«  kingdom  is  generally  mountainous.  The  fertile  part  iv  composed  chiefly  of  the  valley  of 
Uis  Meoam,  a  large  river  which  descends  from  tlie  heart  of  Thibet,  and  at  certain  seasons  ovcr- 
flomaod  inundates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.    Of  tho  climate  little  is  known  beyond 


Baakok*  which  is  represented  bv  JMr  Crawfurd  as  bcin^  far  from  unhoalUiy.  Minos  exbt  in 
Affsrent  plaees,  but  they  are  yet  almost  unexplored.  Tin,  copper,  lead,  xinc,  antimony,  with  small 
qniDtitMS  of  gold,  are  found ;  but  the  metal  which  occurs  in  greatest  relative  abundance  is  iron. 


paitleolariy  on  the  Menam.  The  vei^etable  productions  diflTer  in  no  essential  respect  from  those 
0I  otiier  Indian  ootmtries.  The  district  within  the  tract  of  inundation  is  admlrablv  suited  for 
tftes^;  and,  axceptlng  Bengal,  the  quantity  exported  is  greater  than  from  any  countrv  in  Asia. 

ie  former  is  principally  conducted  on  the 


and  its  branches  in  flat  boats  and  bamboo  rafts ;  but  a  largeportion  is  lilccwise  carried  on 
tar  oaaant  of  elepliants,  which  are  generally  used  for  land  carriage.  The  hitter  embraces  a  consider- 
aUe  tfBllle  with  the  countriee  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Bay  of  Uvngal,  by  which 
dMOBcia  are  imported  opium,  cotton  goods,  and  other  commodities.  The  maritime  commerce  with 
fBraign  countries  is  almost  wholly  concentrated  at  Bankok,  which,  after  Canton,  ia  the  greatest 
aUpMng  port  in  Asia  not  settled  by  Europeans.  The  most  important  branch  is  that  with  China ;  the 


steple  eaports  consisting  of  black  pepper,  sugar,  stick  lac,  sapon  wood,  cardamoms,  ootton-wool, 
wgU'WOod,  rice,  hides, gamboge,  and  wood  for  (bmituro ;  and  the  imports,  of  coarse  ehfaia-ware, 
tMs,  and  rftw  and  wrought  rilks,  with  a  qwmtity  of  Chbiese  sUvcr  in  ingots :  in  tlib  trade  ore 
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iDloyvl  about  35,000  tont  of  Janla,  wliieli  Mtir*  In  Jmmrj  aod  Vtehnwy,  Mid  Im  Ib 
iatmbleintercourteextoto alio  with  tlM  porta  of — '^-^ ^ -*»— -^  «i-»_ 


Mcnep.—Tiu  eireoktiDf  medtam  b  itetcd  kj 
Mr  Crawfurd  (fiknteMfjr  Co  5mm,  #c^),  ta  eoRMt 
onWofsilTeraiMloowmtliella.  Tbef«Mnleoia 
is  the  bat  or  tical  or4MliiiigB.  Sfoao^H  Mmmt 
pluUf,  3S  p*hai-niuigB,  or  6400  eaviiia  Tbt 
tioal  weisbs  836  troy  crmina,  and  if  coiiaoaly 
▼alaed  at  Sk  6d.  aterUiig  x  bot  to  ttmiu*  ii 
uncertain.  The  catty  or  80  tkab,  aai  tha 
pecu)  of  too  caMea,  ara  oaad  only  to  * 
largaiuma. 


..jiaJuly.  Conaidarable  _  _  -  .         .       .  ^. 

the  most  extensive  branch,  after  thnt  with  China,  is  oondoefd  with  Biaaapora. 

Batavia,  and  other  places  in  the  Malayan  Archlpetawo.    In  thk  tmda  the  alaple  cspocts  o(  Baa 

are  sugar,  salt,  oil.  and  rice ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  artinlei  of  Jtick  lac,  ina jsas, 

coarM  earthenware,  and  lard.    The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  pieoe-floo^  opiuBi,  viib  a 

little  Klaae-ware,  and  some  British  wooUens  from  the  European  ■alftenwnta.  with 

suited  for  the  Chinese  markets,  such  as  pepper,  tin,  dra«on's  blood,  rattaaa, 

swallows'  nests,  and  Malayan  camphor  from  the  natire  porta.    Tiiia  trado  Is 

entirely  by  means  of  Junks,  and  has  greatly  taicreased  of  bte  years. 

Almost  every  kind  of  merchandise,  except  sugar  and  pepper,  is  the  nlOeet  of  royri  ■oasay; 
and  the  Chinese  are  the  only  foreigners  whose  trade  is  upon  a  lilMml  fboting;.  In  li2t,  Mr  Cnm- 
furd,  as  representing  our  Indian  government,  effected  a  commerdal  treaty  with  the  Kint  of  SiMBt 
after  which,  several  British  merchanU  attempted  to  settle  in  Bankok,  but  witbooi  inrnMi  Ths 
Americans  also  obtained  a  treaty  in  1836. 

Measures  and  Weights.— The  fathom  of  4 
cubiU.  or  8  spans,  =  6i  feet;  2U  fathoms  = 
1  sen ;  and  lOO  sen  =  1  yuta.  The  sen  is  also 
a  square  measure  of  80  fathoms  to  the  side. 
The  ordinary  measure  is  the  catty  =  2}  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  being  double  the  Chinese  catty. 
The  pecul  contains  fiO  catties,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  the  Chinese.  In  weighing  rice  and  salt  a  lane 
measure  is  used,  conasting  of  X2  peculs  to  the 
former  and  25  to  the  latter :  rice  is  also  measured 
by  the  basket,  lOU  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
large  measure  above  mentioned. 

SICCA,  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in  India  =  179|  troy  grains. 

This  was  the  weight  of  the  ancient  standard  rupee  of  Hindoetan,  while  the  Mofnd 
the  sole  sovereign,  and  whidi  was  thence  denominated  the  sicca  rupee.  In  course  of  time  thk 
standard,  though  professed  to  be  followed,  was  gradually  altered  by  the  powers  cirehKihid  la  tf- 
ferent  parts  of  India ;  some  being  lighter,  and  others,  as  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  (weighi^  IfI'M 
grains,  of  which  175*921  pure),  heavier  than  the  Mogul  money.  To  remedv  the  eoofosion  tbcact 
arising,  an  ideal  standard,  called  the  current  rupee ,  was  introduced,  to  which  all  others  w^n  ts 
be  compared  before  they  were  entered  into  accounts.  116  current  rupees  =  100  Calcutta  an 
rupees.  The  East  India  Company's  rupee,  now  the  general  standard,  weighs  180  troy  giaias,  or 
1  Mn,  which  is  also  the  basb  of  the  new  system  of  weights.    [Iin>LA.J 

5ICIL Yf  the  lar^st  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterrftnean,  fomuL  frith 
the  Neapolitan  terntonr,  from  the  south  extremity  of  which  it  is  aeparated  by  the 
Strait  or  Messina,  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Area,  10,506  sq.  miks. 
Population  in  1842,  about  2,100,000.  The  head  of  the  political  administration  ii 
a  lieutenant-general,  representing  the  king  ;  but  all  important  matters  are  referred 
to  the  Sicilian  section  of  the  council  of  state  at  Naples. 

The  island,  triangular  in  form,  is  traversed  along  its  N.  side  by  a  chain  of  mountatos,  wMdi 
gives  off  several  branches  to  the  S. ;  besides  which,  there  are  several  detached  groups,  indoiiiv 
the  celebrated  Etna,  in  height  10,872  feet,  near  the  E.  coast.  There  are  some  extensive  pisim: 
but,  generally  sneaking,  the  island  consists  of  hill  and  valley, — the  whole  watered  by  Damcfeai 
small  rivers.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  delightful,  except  during  the  sirocco,  and  la  torn 
low  and  marahy  tracts. 

The  difference  of  elevation  in  Sicilv,  and  its  fertility  and  climate,  naturally  give  great  variety 
and  excellence  to  its  productions.  Anciently  it  was  styled  the  granary  of  Rome  ;  but  in  nodoe 
times,  sloth,  ignorance,  political  dependence,  and  misgovemment,  have  brought  its prosperitT  to 
a  comparatively  low  ebb.  Of  late,  however,  some  beneficial  changes  have  tuceo  irfaee ;  ia  MU 
and  1838  laws  were  jpasscd  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emanapatloa  of  tte 
peasantry  ;  restrictions  which  existed  to  the  exportation  of  com  have  been  removed ;  and,  mon 
recently,  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  formation  of  good  roads. 

The  arable  lands  comprise  3,700,000  acres ;  vineyards,  chiefly  around  Bfarsala,  llS,Of«  d&; 
gardens,  260,000  do. ;  woods  and  olivegroves,  the  latter  principally  on  the  N.  coast.  1 . 125,000 acr» ; 
the  remainder  of  the  Island  is  mostly  waste.  Agriculture  is  in  an  exceedinglv  rude  state ;  bat 
the  crops  raised,  principally  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  with  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  are  w^ 
withstanding  abundant,  though  affording  at  present  little  surplus  for  export.  The  rearing  d 
live-stock  occupies  even  Icm  attention  than  tilbige.  The  vintage,  except  In  some  EngUsh  ertabliib* 
ments  at  Marsala  is  an  object  of  little  care ;  and  the  olive-ou  is  also  of  low  quality  from  the  am 
cause.  The  culture  of  sumach,  however,  is  more  attended  to ;  and  the  fruits,  especially  orufsi 
and  lemons,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  chief  other  vegetable  products  are  detailed  in  the  list  of  a- 
ports.  The  only  mineral  product  of  importance  is  sulphur,  which  is  abundant  in  the  central  ui 
south  districts.    Manufactures  are  confined  to  a  few  establishments  in  the  principal  cities. 

The  exports  mainly  consist  of  raw  produce.  In  1839,  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  pris- 
dpal  articles  were  as  follow:— Sumach,  238.0f{2  cwts.,  £263.567;  fruiU.  dry  and  preserrtd. 
1(»2.I08  cwt.,  £163,175;  oranges  and  lemons,  569.036  boxes,  £119,737;  wines  and  iptrita, 
4,421,537  gallons,  £156,315 ;  sulphur  (greatly  below  the  average,  which  Is  7U).0CK>  eantars.  owisf 
to  the  existence  of  the  French  monopoly,  since  abolished),  542,384  cwts.,  £116,142;  oUve-oil. 
692,579  gallons,  £96,569;  with  considerable  quantities  of  manna,  linseed,  silk,  liquorice  parte, 
rags,  sslt.  barilla,  argol,  and  other  articles;  the  whole  amounting  to  £1.3S(»,493:  of  which  Briuus 
took  £379,879  (below  the  usual  amount,  owing  to  the  sulphur  monopoly' ;  United  Btatss, 
£393,723  ;  and  France,  £196,168.  The  imporU  consist  chfeflv  of  sugar,  coflee,  and  other  eoio- 
nials ;  cottons,  yam,  and  wool ;  woollens,  silks,  and  linens;  hides,  hardware,  earthenware,  eotf- 
fi»h,  Ac,  which  are  mostly  brought  from  America,  England,  Prance,  and  Oenoa.  In  1S99,  the  te- 
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y9iu»d  otMtBj  at  £088,996,  but  tb«y  vamy  be  more  correctly  ettiniAted  at  £1 ,000,000  j 
ly  eontmoditlee,  eepeoally  eugar  and  othw  tropical  products,  being  nnuggled  in  consequence 
of  tM  high  ouetome  and  tonnage  dutim.  The  shipping  amounted  in  1838  to  SSfiO  veeaeb,  43,000 
tone;  empk^ring  nearly  85,0(»0  men.    [Sulphur.] 

POKiB.— Pofenao,  the  capital,  lieltuated  in  a  bay  on  the  N.  coast,  in  lat  38^  8'  N.,  long.  13* 
tt'  B.,  In  a  fertile  plain  between  two  mountain  ridgeft  and  the  sea.  Pop.  UO.iKH).  The  haroour, 
erUdi  is  at  some  distance,  is  formed  by  an  artificial  mole,  which,  however,  does  not  protect  It 
tflsctoally.  In  1838,  according  to  Mr  Macgregor's  Report  on  Sicily,  the  imports  amounted  to 
£9M,0U0;  and  the  exports  to  £346,310. 

Mettina^  the  chief  trading  port,  lies  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  opposite  Calabria,  in  lat.  38"  11'  N.» 
long.  \V*  34'  E.  Pop.  85,U0U.  The  town  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
hftroour,  which  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1838,  the  imports  amounted  to 
£S9U11 ;  and  the  exports  to  £368,403. 

AUcata,  Oatania,  CefiUu,  GirgentI,  Manala,  Maiara,  Sdaoca,  Syracuse,  Trapani,  Terra  Nota, 
■ad  Termini,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 
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s  2*A8  Imp.  gallons,  and  reckoned  by  weiriit 
at  12i  rottoU  grossi,  or  about  24  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  in  Palermo  it  is  sold  by  the  cantaro  groeso. 
Money. — Accounts  are  stated  in  onde  of  30 
tari  or  600  grani ;  also  in  ducats  of  100  grani, 
each  of  10  piccioli  or  cavalli,  as  in  Naples. 
Theonda  =  3  Neapolitan  ducats  (valued  in 
gold),  =  10s. 3id.  sterling;  and  08  tarl  6  grant 

The' Sicilian  dollar  or  scndo  of  2  florin!,  19 
tari,  24  carlini,  180  ponti,  or  240  grani.  Is  worth 
3s.  Hid.  sterling.  The  Sidlian  tari  and  carlini 
are  thus  of  only  one-half  the  value  of  the  same 
denominations  in  Naples. 

Since  1818  the  coinage  of  Sicily  has  been  tlie 
same  as  that  of  Naples. 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  3 
months'  date.    No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

The  Revenue f  derived  principally  from  a  land- 
tax  of  121  per  cent.,  a  tax  of  13  taris  12  grains 
per  salma  on  the  grinding  of  com,  and  customs 
and  navigation  dues,  amounts  annually  to  about 
£1,000,000,  gross.    [Naplks.] 


Meaturet  and  Weights.— The  canna  of  8  palmt 
or  96  liiebea  =  81*35  Imp.  inches ;  and  3  palmi 
3  Ibracdo. 

Hie  safan  of  land  =  &|  Imp.  acres. 

The  tonna,  wine  measure,  of  4  barili,  8  quar* 
tare,  or  160  quartncd,  =31*24  Imp.  gallons: 
tlMjrfpe  is  19  harreb,  =  9372  Imp.  gallons. 

The  satana  gen«»le,  com  measure,  of  4  bis- 
Aceie,  16  tomoli.  or  64  mondelli,  =  Uk  sta)a 
Leghorn  measure,  =  7*61  Imp.  bushels;  toe 
mtauk  grossa,  similarly  divided,  =  14  st^ja, 
Lediom  measure,  =  9*47  Imp.  bushels. 

The  cantaro  groaso  of  100  rottoli  grossi,  each 
of  S3  ounces,  =  192*03  lbs.  avoirdupois :  the 
ooittnon  cantar,  or  cantaro  sottUe,  of  100  rottoli 
■ottUI,  each  of  30  ounces,  =  170*03  IIm.  avoirdu- 
pois; the  pound  of  12  ounces  =  4901  troy  grains  ; 
aad  100  Sicilian  lbs.  of  12  ounces  =  70*01  lbs. 
avolrdnpois.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
prodous  metals  are  expressed  as  in  Naplkb. 

The  Sidlian  ship  ton  =  0  Sicilian  salmes  = 
M  cubic  French  feet  (pledt  de  Rot). 

K.  Bb— In  Messina,  oil  is  sold  by  the  cafllso, 

SIERRA  LEONE.    [Nigritia.] 

SILK  (Da.  Zffde.  Fr.  Soie.  Ger.  Seide.  It.  Seta.  Per.  &  Sp.  Seda,  Rus. 
8ehelk)f  %  soft  smning  filament,  the  prodact  of  seyeral  Rpecies  of  caterpillar,  par- 
tieolarly  the  Dombyx  mori  or  silkworm.  This  worm  is  about  six  or  eieht  weeks 
In  arriying  at  maturity,  during  which  period  it  changes  its  skin  four  or  fire  times  ; 
and  ceases  to  feed  for  a  short  time  previous  to  each  change.  When  full  ^own  it 
eats  no  more  ;  but,  choosing  a  convenient  place,  begins  to  discharge  viscid  pulpy 
twin  filaments  firom  the  double  orifice  of  its  nose,  with  which  it  instinctively  enveloi>s 
itedf  as  a  defence  a^nst  living  enemies  ana  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  it 
continues  this  operation  till  it  has  spun  an  oval  case  or  ball,  in  which  it  remains 
as  a  chrysalis  for  about  fifteen  days,  at  the  close  of  which  it  perforates  the  end 
of  the  silken  ball,  and  comes  out  a  winged  moth,  to  deposit  its  eggs  for  a  fresh 
generation,  and  very  soon  after  to  die.  Those  who  cultivato  the  worm  for  silk  do 
not  tnffer  it  to  reach  this  last  stage,  because  the  silken  fibre  would  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  by  the  opening  at  which  the  moth  escapes.  When  the  whole  quantity  of 
■ilk  is  formed,  tney  destroy  the  chrysalis  by  means  of  heat. 

Silk  occurs  in  various  forms.  Cocoons,  Knubs,  or  Husks,  are  the  balls  as  formed 
by  the  worm,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  golaen-yellow  colour.  Raw 
jtfir,  the  stato  when  simply  wound  oif  the  cocoons  into  sKeius  or  hanks,  is  in  threads 
compoeed  of  several  fibres,  united  by  their  natural  gum.  Waste  silk  is  that  part 
which  is  first  wound  off  the  cocoons  in  the  operation  of  reeling ;  and  such  cocoons 
as  being  eaten  through  by  the  worm  cannot  be  wound  off  by  the  reel,  but  are  after- 
wards  carded  and  spun  ;  also  of  short  ends  arising  from  winding. 

Raw  silk,  before  it  can  be  used  in  weaving,  is  made  to  take  one  of  three  forms : 
lj<a  SmgieSf  the  most  simple  process,  consists  in  merely  twisting  the  double 
thNad  projected  from  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect,  in  order  to  give 
more  firmness  to  its  texture :  2</,  Tram,  formed  by  twiBtin/][  together,  not  very 
cloiely,  two  or  more  threads  of  raw  silk ;  and  this  description  most  commonly 
Ibnns  Uie  w^  or  shoot  of  manufactured  foods :  3</,  Organzine.  principally  used 
Sn  the  warp,  that  is,  to  form  the  length  or  the  web^  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
thieads  twisted  separately,  and  afterwards  combined  together,  the  twist  being 
tiien  given  in  contrary  directions.    When  thus  prepared  it  is  termed  thrown  silk. 

The  worms  are  fed  ¥rith  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree ;  and  they  are  reared 
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in  a  kind  of  nnrsery,  called  by  the  French  a  magnamUre.  Silk  hnabandry  is  cz- 
tensiyely  prosecated  in  the  south  of  Earope— in  Italy,  where  the  annnal  pirodiie- 
tion  is  about  12,000,000  lbs.,  chiefly  in  the  northern  statea,  and  in  France ;  also  in 
China,  India,  and  Persia,  it  is  likewise  pursued  on  a  smaUer  scale  in  mauT  oUwr 
countries  poasessing  a  soil  and  climate  fairourable  to  the  growth  of  the  miuberry. 
The  Indian  silk,  produced  from  a  worm  and  leaf  peculiar  to  Bcmgal,  is  iofinior 
to  that  of  France,  Italy,  and  China,  all  produced  mm  tiie  BoBUtjfM  iMri,  mred 
on  the  white  mulberry. 

About  5,000^000  lbs.  raw,  waste,  and  thrown  silk  are  annually  consumed  in  Ubi 
country.  It  is  imported  chiefly  firom  Bengal,  and  from  Italy,  either  direct  or 
through  France  ;  it  is  also  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from  China  (where, 
next  to  tea,  it  is  the  great  staple)  and  Turkey  ;  and  in  smaller  qnantitiat  from 
Holland,  the  United  States,  and  other  places.    [Silk  Makufacturb.] 

SILK  GUT,  a  hard,  white,  transparent  thread,  about  a  foot  in  length,  attde  in 
China  and  Italy  from  the  intestines  of  the  silk  worm,  and  need  for  ai^hng. 

SILK  M  ANUFACTURE.  This  manufacture  originated  in  C^^i^fromwheiiee, 
according  to  the  best  credited  accounts,  it  was  carried  to  ConstanUnople  bY  Penian 
missionaries  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  550.  Its  progreas  was  at  wst  ilow, 
and  for  600  years  was  confined  to  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  12kh  oentary,  how- 
ever, it  was  extended  to  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  uom  thence  by  degrees  into  Italy, 
Spain,  and  eyentually  to  France,  in  which  it  had  effectnally  taJcen  root  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Its  early  nistory  in  England  b  inTolyed  in  obscaritr ;  but 
the  rei/p  of  Edward  III.  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  period  of  its  introdactua 
into  this  country.  It  attained  a  certain  extent  in  the  16th  century,  partieolarlj  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  number  of  Flemish  workmen  settled  in  ner  dominiooi 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alra ;  and  a  further  itiniBlBi 
was  given  to  it  in  168o,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  tho  removal  ia 
consequence  of  a  number  of  French  Protestant  weavers  to  Elngland.  NuBMras 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  maunfactoren ;  uA 
in  1765,  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  strictly  prohibited.  This  law  gsve 
to  the  English  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  from  which,  in  tkt 
then  imperfect  condition  of  the  trade,  they  would  have  been  driven  bj  fon^ 
competition  ;  but  it  did  not  secure  to  them  prosperity.  By  withdravring  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  economize  the  processes,  silks  continuea  a  high-priced  laxarj, 
accessible  only  to  the  wealthier  classes,  and  of  course  liable  to  all  tne  caprices  of 
fashion  ;  while  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  the  con- 
petition  of  the  smuggler,  tended  farther  to  increase  the  evil.  Under  the  combis«l 
influence  of  these  causes  the  trade  increased  slowly  ;  those  who  embarked  in  it  wh« 
exposed  to  continued  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress  ;  and  down  to  1824,  the 
siik  manufacture,  notwithstanding  all  the  protection  it  had  received,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  firmly  established.  lu  that  year,  however,  influenced  by  tne  snggestioQi 
of  Mr  Huskisson,  a  bold  and  enlightened  policy  was  adopted  by  our  govemniat. 
The  high  duties  of  4s.  per  lb.  imposed  upon  raw  silk,  ana  of  I4s.  8d.  per  Ih.  opoa 
undyod  thrown  silk,  were  reduced  ;  the  former  to  Sd.,  and  the  latter  to  7s.  6d.  per 
lb.  ;  and  in  1829,  to  the  rates  of  Id.  and  3s.  6d.  respectively.  The  prohibitory  ict 
of  1765  was  also  repealed,  and  a  scale  of  duties  adopted  (equivalent  to  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem),  under  which  foreign  manufactured  silk  goods  might  be  imported  after 
July  5,  1826.  In  the  tariff"  of  1842,  the  duty  on  undyed  thrown  silk  was  farther 
reduced  to  Is.  the  lb. ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  on  the  rates  on  manufactures. 

The  consequence  of  Mr  Huskisson's  reductions  was  a  great  and  sudden  incm^ 
of  the  silk-trade.  The  manufacturers  at  first  sufiered  severely  fh>m  foreign  con- 
petition  ;  but  this  evil  was  partial  and  temporary.  Stimulated  by  that  rivslry, 
such  improvements  were  effected  in  the  quality  of  our  fabrics  as  rendered  theo 
equal,  and  in  some  cases  superior,  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  other  cooo- 
tries.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material^  w^ 
by  conducting  the  several  processes  upon  a  scale,  and  according  to  priccipH 
admitting  of  great  economy,  British  silks  have  not  only  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  humbler  classes^  but  in  other  markets  have  been  brought  into  success- 
ful competition  with  those  ot  foreign  production. 

As  tms  country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  the  quantity  of  goods  made  must  be  proportional  to  the  uumana&c- 
tured  silk  imported.  In  the  10  years  preceding  1824,  the  quantity  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  used  amounted  to  19,409,020  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  1,940,502  U«- 
per  annum  ;  and  in  the  12  years  following  the  change  of  system,  the  quantity  used 
was  49,973,331  lbs.,  or  4,164,444  lbs.  per  annum,  being  an  increase  over  the  avera^ 
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of  the  fonner  period  of  114  per  cent.  iParier^t  Pra^rtm  of  the  Nation,  §  2,  oh.  ii. 
p.  256.)  It  is  ftiiiher  remarkable  that,  notwHhatanding  tais  increase,  the  impor- 
tatioQ  of  thrown  silk  has  of  late  sensibly  diminished.  The  spar  of  comnetition 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  imuroved  machinery  into  our  tnrowinff  nulls,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  lessen  oy  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  tne  process. 
Both  branches  of  the  mannfactore  haTC  been  thus  prodigiously  expanoed ;  so 
that  in  erery  article  of  plain  manufacture,  and  of  what  are  called  heavy  goods, 
we  haye  now  little  to  apprehend  from  the  free  competition  of  our  neighbours  : 
while  in  regard  to  mixed  jB;oods,  composed  partly  of  worsted  or  cotton  ana 
silk,  we  stand  without  a  rival.  It  is  chiefly  in  light  and  fancy  articles,  the 
won:  on  which  is  proportionally  greater  with  reference  to  their  value  than  where 
%  larger  quantity  of  material  is  used,  that  the  competition  of  foreigners,  owing  to 
their  cheaper  rate  of  labour,  is  successfuL  The  Lyoneee  manufacturer  is,  besides, 
entitled  to  a  preference  for  his  fancy  goods,  as  a  reward  for  the  supenor  taste 
and  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  in  the  invention  of  patterns  uid  the  combination  of 
colours.  This  superiority  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ^[ratuitous  instruction  which  is 
afforded  to  the  work-people  in  drawing  and  desigmng  in  a  great  school  of  arts  at 
that  city  ;  but  the  increasing  attention  now  paidto  these  subjects  in  this  country, 
afibrda  reason  for  hoping  that,  even  in  the  fiuicy  department,  the  British  manufac- 
turer will  not  be  long  behind  nis  foreign  competitors. 

Tb«  mmeroa*  fttbrlcs  woven  from  silk  may  in  general  be  clan^  ander  the  bead  of  Broad  SiOut 
tomtpnbuMwft  velvets,  dama«kf ,  aatins,  levantmei,  dncapet,  gros-de-naplei ,  nrceneta,  peniant, 
noM,  itc;  Crapes;  Handkerchieft,  embracing  bandanas,  baroelonas,  and  limilar  textures; 
RSbaandij  Bote  and  glcve$  :  JMTiMajKKKto,  comprehending  bombazinee,  poplins,  lostres,  shawls, 
aad  all  the  &bric8  in  which  slUc  forms  a  component  part,  f  Bee  these  different  heads.}  Bilk  is, 
besides,  used  In  the  manufactare  of  a  number  of  small  articles. 

A  vwiety  of  processes  are  followed.  In  weaving  plain  goods,  a  simple  loom  is  employed, 
wUdi  in  construction  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  used  for  other  &brics ;  but  flRore- 
««tvlng,  or  the  art  of  producing  various  patterns  in  the  cloth,  is  generally  performed  by  a  loom 
invented  by  M.  Jacqoard,  an  ingenious  but  unfortunate  weaver  of  Lvoas.  The  Jacquard  loom 
was  introduced  into  this  oonntnr ;  and  as  by  its  means  the  most  beautfful  products  can  be  aeoom- 
plUied  by  men  of  ordinary  skill,  and  with  little  more  labour  than  that  reauired  for  the  plainest 
foods,  it  has  entirdy  taken  the  place  of  e>iety  other  method  of  figured  silk  weaving.  Powvr- 
weavfaig  is  employed  for  tho  production  of  both  broad  silks  and  ribands ;  but  owing  to  uie  delica^ 
of  the  texture  of  silk,  it  is  not  considered  snsoeptiUe  of  much  extension  in  any  save  common  ar- 
tides.    It  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  factories  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Norfolk. 

Tlie  principal  seats  of  the  mannliscture  in  this  country  are, — for  broad  silks,  Spitalflelds,  Man- 
chertter,  Maodesfldd,  Glasgow,  Paisler,  and  Dublin ;  lor  crapes,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Somerset ;  for  handkerchfefB,  Manchester,  Maodeslleld,  PaUley,  and  Qlasgow ;  for 
ribands,  Coventry ;  for  hosierv,  Derby ;  and  for  mixed  goods,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Paisley,  and 
Dablin.  The  annuid  value  of  the  manufiscture  is  estimated  at  nearly  Jb' 10,000,000 ;  more  than 
•^lOttia  of  whidi  are  for  home  consumption. 

The  forelen  states  in  which  the  manufacture  chiefly  exists  are  China,  India,  France,  Italy,  and 
Bwitaerland.  Tbe  importations  into  this  countrv  are  almost  wholly  from  France  and  India ; 
the  former  consistbig  chiefly  of  plain  and  figured  silks,  ribands  and  gauzes,  millinery  and  made-up 
coods.  with  a  small  quantity  of  crape  and  velvet ;  the  latter  chiefly  of  bandanas  and  other  hand- 
kerchief. Only  about  1  -Sth  of  the  importations  ttom  India  is  entered  for  home  consumption,  the 
malnder  bdng  re-exported  to  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  America. 

Progress  of  the  Silk  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1827  to  1840. 


Frendi  or  European  silks  (exclusive  of 
lace  and  millinery)  entered  for  home 

consumption Uu. 

iD^a  silks:  Bandanas,  romals,  Ac,  do., 

pieces, 
■       Crape,  shawls,  scarfs,  gown 

pieces,  &c.,  do No. 

Taffcttes,  &c.,  do .pieces , 

Raw  and  waste  silk,  do. Uts. 

Thrown  silk,  do Jbs. 

British  silk  mannfisctures  exported:   de- 
elared  val  ue £ 


1837. 


115,278 

U,183 

84.300 

18.1A0 

3,709.138 

4A4,015 

236,344 


1830. 


183A. 


126,370 

77.953 

17.620 

2,978 

4,256,962 

436,535 

578,048 


100,840 

162,827 

2,740 

1.813 

5,406.846 

251,370 

973,786 


1840. 


243,240 

100,838 

463 

],2<W 

4,531.115 

288,147 

793.648 


The  exports  of  British  silks  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies;  they  are  also 
■hipped  to  8.  America,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  India  and  France ;  to  which  last,  goods  to 
the  amoimt  of  about  £50,000  are  now  sent  annually. 

The  do^  on  thrown  silk  is  drawn  hack  on  the  exportation  of  the  goods  toto  which  it  Is  converted 
— S  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c  58,  \%  9. 10,  and  11.  (This  drawback  repealed  by  5  &  6  VicL  c.  47,  950.) 

For  fkirther  information,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  "  Hilk  Manufacture"  of  Dr  Lardner'i 
Cabinet  Qfctoptedia,  and  to  Dr  Ure's  Dictionary  of  AriSy  Manufactures^  4e> 

SILVER  (Fr.  Argeid,  Du.  ZxLver,  Ger.  SUber,  It.  Araento,  Por.  Praia. 
Bos.  Ser^ro.    Sp.  Plata,    Per.  Nokra),  a  metal  of  a  beautifol  white  colour  and 
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great  lusire.  Sp.  gr.  10'5.  In  malleability  and  daetllHy  it  ezeeedi  all  oMtab 
except  gol<L  It  may  be  extended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  1-10/MMHh  of  an  iaek 
in  thickness,  and  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  human  hair.  FasiBg  point,  1873* 
Fahrenheit.  Silver  is  one  of  the  metals  which  hare  been  longest  known ;  sad  its 
uses  are  numerous  and  important.  Alloyed  with  eopp«r,  it  is  employed  throoghoot 
the  world  for  coins,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  rariety  of  articles  of  booniioki 
furniture  and  ornament,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  grest  in- 
alterability. In  the  arts  it  is  extensiTely  used,  particularly  for  silvering  or  plaliBC 
other  metals.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  used  for  colouring  porcelain.  The  nitnts  « 
silver  is  the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  known  in  surgery. 

Silver  occurs  in  the  metallic  or  native  state  in  fine  filaments,  disseminated  throogh 
rocks,  but  chiefly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  secondary  mountains.  It  also  ocean 
in  combination  with  other  metals,  and  vnth  sulphur.  The  great  sonree  of  sopply 
is  Mexico  ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  in  Peru,  and  other  puts 
of  South  America,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Norway.  In  England  it  is  found  ia  mall 
quantities  in  the  lead  mines.    [Bullion.    Coin.    PlatbTj 

SIMARUBA,  the  tough^brous^  bitter  bark  of  the  Quasria  Simanlm.  It  ii 
imported  in  bales  from  the  W.  Indies  ;  and  its  infusion  is  nsed  as  a  tonie. 

§1 NGAPORE,  a  small  isUnd  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Mabea, 
the  site  of  a  flourishing  British  settlement.  Length,  25  miles :  breadth,  15 ;  irea,270 
sq.  miles.  The  town  is  situate  in  lat.  l**  17'  N.,  and  long.  103"  BV  E.  PmhtioB, 
S5,000,  mostly  Chinese  and  Malays.  The  island  belongs  to  the  East  India  CoBpsay. 

This  settlement  was  projected  by  Sir  Btamford  Raffletiii  1818  u  an  emporhmi  for  tbt  oumuwiw 
of  the  Eftstem  ItUnds.— the  British  interoourte  with  which  had  matariauy  suffered  bv  the  tmtmtr 
tion  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  island  was  purchased  firom  tm  Priaeei  if 
Jehore  in  1819,  and  its  sovereignty  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  in  1885,  by  a  oonnatfoD  wHk 
these  princes  and  the  King  of  Holland.  Its  climate  is  hLrhly  salubrious,  beln^  finesheoed  with  M 
breezes.  The  rainy  months  are  the  coldest,  namely,  December  and  January ;  and  the  drtal 
months,  April  and  Bfay,  the  hottest.  Being,  howevCT,  not  above  80  miles  firom  the  aqnator,  that 
is  little  variety  in  the  seasons,  and  Fahrenheit  ranges  only  from  about  70*  to  90*.  Pniits,eateetasr 
gambler,  and  a  few  spices,  are  the  only  vegetable  productions  of  the  ialand  deserviM  ef  bocIbb; 
and  the  preparation  of  pearl  sago  and  iron  implements  by  the  Chinete  are  almoat  the  aoie  maaate- 
tores.  Singapore  derives  its  importance  solely  from  bemg  an  entrqpdi  for  the  commeroa  bclwsa 
Eastern  ana  Western  Asia,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  Bnnme.  For  this  it  la  adadnA^y 
suited  by  Its  geographical  position,  being  hi  the  direct  track  of  vess«a  going  betwixt  the  ladiaa  aid 
Chinese  seas,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hala^  peninsula  and  the  ridiest  of  the  lados 
islands.  When  founded  in  1819  it  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  hundred  Bfalay  fishermen ;  bet 
in  a  very  few  years  it  became,  next  to  Batavia,  the  greatest  port  in  the  Eastern  Archipelaga 

The  town  is  situate  on  a  salt  creek  near  the  W.  part  of  a  bay  on  the  8.  coast.  Ships  lie  n  tbe 
roads  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  according  to  their  draught ;  but  cargoes  are  ^sefaaijcd 
or  taken  in  with  safety  by  means  of  lighters.  AU  provisions,  except  fish,  are  dear.  Singsfnre  ii 
in  every  respect  a  free  port,  there  being  neither  hnport  or  export  auties,  nor  harbour  or  shipptef 
dues.  The  mode  of  transacting  business  is  described  by  MrCrawfurd  as  simple  and  effideot.  The 
European  merchants,  or  rather  factors,  most  of  them  actinr  on  commission,  do  not  tmst  their 
affairs  to  native  agents,  but  transact  them  in  person,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  ChiecM 
Creole  as  an  interpreter  and  broker. 

There  is  scarcely  a  port  whose  trade  is  so  diversified  as  that  of  Singapore.  The  diicf  Asia- 
tic productions  to  be  found  in  its  market  are  gold  dust,  pepper,  Banaiun,  edible  birdB'  aerts, 
coflee,  raw  silk,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  b^hes-de-mer,  cassia,  sago,  ebony,  catedin,  rattans,  and  s 
multitude  of  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  countries  described  under  the  heads  Ssarsav 
Islands,  Si  am,  Annam,  and  Philippinks,  which  are  re-exported,  principally  to  England,  CMos, 
and  India,  in  exchange  for  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  hardware,  flrcamns,  Chinese  artida 
and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  dec  Of  late  years  the  aggregate  amount  ci  imports  and  exports 
has  iR'cn  about  f  I5.(J(M),(MI0,  or  nearly  £3,S0U,(KK). 

The  intercourse  with  China,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  ishmds  in  the  Ardiipelago,  is  eondoet«d 
by  natives  in  junks,  proas,  and  craft  of  the  most  varied  description,— «Tery  year  showiBg  an  addi- 
tion to  their  number  and  to  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  equipped.  If  to  these  b«  addad 
the  European,  Indian,  and  American  vessels,  the  whole  amount  of  shipping  annually  oitctinf 
Singapore  is  considerably  upwards  of  200,UOO  tons. 

Mkasurrs,  Moivbt,  dec. 
Measyirf*  and  WeighU.  ^The  covid,  cloth  the  corge  or  score.  The  gold  and  sflver  wei^ 
measure,  =  18  Imp.  inches.  The  gantang  of  2  is  the  buncal,  which  weighs  3  dollars,  or  832  troj 
baml)oos,  by  which  liquids,  grain,  and  fruit,  are  grains  British  measures  and  weights  are  fus- 
sometimes  sold,  =  Ii  EnglitJi  gallon,  or  1«04  rally  employed  in  the  sale  of  Buxopeaa  eoBUS^* 
Imp.  gallon.  The  common  weight  is  the  Chinese    dities. 

pecul  of  lUd  catties,  or  16(Hi  taeis,  =  133^  lbs.  '  Afonor.— Accounts  are  stated  in  Spaaidi  dol- 
avoirdupois.  Salt,  rice  (from  Siam  and  the  lars  divided  into  100  cents;  also  in  rupees,  sa- 
Malayan  archipelago),  and  sago,  are  sold  by  the  nas,  and  pice,  as  in  India.  BiUs  are conunoaly 
koyan  of  40  peculs.  Uengol  rice  and  com  are  drawn  on  London  at  6  months'  sight ;  sad  oe 
sold  by  the  bag  containing  2  Bengal  niaunds,  or  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Balavia,  and  Cte- 
164 1*(  it)9.  avoirdupois.    Piece  goods  are  sold  by     ton,  at  30  days'  sight. 

SINKING  FUND.    [Interest  (Compound)  and  Annuities.] 

SIZ£,  a  gelatinous  substance,  obtained  from  parchment  sb&Tiiigs,  fidi  dds,  tod 
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seTBiml  animal  membranes.  It  is  less  adhesiTe  ihan  glue  ;  and  is  used  by  book- 
bindera/paper-hanirers,  and  painters.    Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  flour  and  gum. 

SKATE  OB  RAY,  a  fiat  fish  (/toui),  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  with  a  long  narrow 
taiL    Eight  or  nine  distinct  species  frequent  the  British  coasts. 

Am  fMd,  the  alcat*  is  held  in  very  different  denees  of  estimation  in  different  places.  In  London, 
partiarittrlj,  larfe  quantities  are  consumed,  and  the  flesli  is  considered  delicate  and  well  flavoured ; 
but  in  soma  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  seldom  devoted  to  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  baiting  pots  for 
eatddog  cnoa  and  lobsters.  Skate  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during  autumn  SAd 
ivtalar.  In  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  they  are  usually  nurturing  eggs  or  young ; 
■adl  tiMir  flesh  is  then  soft  and  woolly.    The  French  are  great  consumers  of  skate. 

SKINS  (Fr.  Feaux,  Ger.  Felle,  It.  Felli.  For.  Pellet.  Sp.  Pielet),  as  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  from  Hides,  are  those — such  as  calf,  goat,  kid,  and  lamb 
skins— whieh,  when  prepared,  are  used  in  bookbinding,  glove-making,  and  other 
lighter  descriptions  ox  leather-work.  Calf  and  kip  skii^  are  largely  imported  from 
RnaBia  and  Germany.  Kip  is  a  term  used  in  trade  to  distinguish  heifer-skins,  or 
soch  as  are  between  the  ox  and  cow  hide  and  the  calf-skin.  Goat-skins  are  brou^t 
chieflr  from  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  India,  France, 
and  Germany.  Kid-skins  are  extensiyely  imported  tor  the  glove-manufaoture,  both 
in  a  dreesed  and  undressed  state  ;  the  former  solely  from  1?  ranee,  the  latter  mostly 
fix>m  Italy  and  India.  Lamb-skins  are  brought  in  considerable  numbers — from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  annually— from  lUly  and  the  acUoininis;  islands.  The  chief 
other  kinds  which  enter  into  our  import-trade  are  deer-skms  from  the  United 
StatesL  and  seal-skins  from  British  America.    [Fur  Trade.] 

SLATE  (Fr.  Ardoiae.  Ger.  Schiefer),  a  laminated  stony  substance,  of  which 
thece  are  many  kinds ;  though  the  only  one  of  commercial  importance  is  clay-tlaie, 
employed  for  roofing.  It  is  also  used  in  large  slabs  to  form  cisterns,  for  shelves  in 
dame&  for  paring  the  floors  of  cellars  and  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes 
for  which  its  strength,  durability,  coolness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
cleaned,  owing  to  its  non-absorbmg  property,  adapt  it :  some  fine  varieties,  rubbed 
■meoth  with  sand,  are  likewise  emuloyed  as  a  writingmaterial,  forming  tne  well- 
known  school-slate.  The  principal  slate-quarries  in  Britain  are  in  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotland  ;  the  most  extensive  being  in  Carmarthen,  near  Bangor,  and 
aft  Easdale  and  Balkchulish  in  Argyllshire. 

The  chief  other  kinds  are,  Polishmg-skUej  a  light  brittle  substance  of  a  cream- 
yellow  colour,  found  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  Auvergne;  and 
Drawing'slaie,  of  a  grayish-black  colour,  used  for  crayons,  the  best  kinds  of  which 
are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

SLAVE-TRADE.  "The  principle  of  co-operation,"  according  to  Mr  Wakefield, 
"explains  the  origin  of  slavery,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  and  the 
steady  progress  wnich  slavery  is  making  in  others."  ^  All  nations,  or  nearly  all, 
have  undergone  the  state  of  slavery,  sometimes  making  slaves  of  the  people  of  the 
coontry,  sometimes  obtaining  slaves  by  means  either  of  purchase  from  other  na- 
tions, or  of  war ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  wherever  population  has  in- 
creased 80  as  to  render  land  scarce,  so  as  to  proride  for  the  combination  of  free 
laboor.  slavery  has  either  assumed  a  very  mild  form,  or  has  been  wholly  abolished. 
|i  is  also  remarkable,  that  slavery  was  revived  in  America  by  nations  which  had 
lately  abolished  it  in  Europe.  Bodies  of  emigrants  from  Spain,  England,  and 
other  European  countries,  settled  in  America,  and  took  possession  in  every  case 
of  such  a  quantity  of  land,  that  there  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  ror  all 
the  settlers.  With  such  abundance  of  land  that  every  one  could  readily  obtain  a 
piece  for  himself,  there  would  have  been  little  combination  of  labour  amongst 
these  people,  if  they  had  not  obtained  slaves  who  might  be  compelled  to  help  each 
other.  All  of  these  bodies  of  settlers  did  obtain  slaves  of  one  sort  or  other ;  either 
red  men,  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  black  men  purchased  in  Africa,  or  crimi- 
nals transported  from  Europe,  or  Europeans,  not  criminals,  who  were  kidnapped 
and  sold  like  the  black  natives  of  Africa."  ^Edition  qf  the  WeaOh  of  Nations  by 
the  Author  of  England  and  America,  vol.  i.  p.  45-47.) 

The  practice  of  purchasing  African  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in 
the  mines  and  plantations  of  America,  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503,  and 
it  gradually  increased  vrith  the  extension  of  European  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  In  course  of  time,  the  atrocities  vrith  which  it  was  attended  attracted 
the  notice  of  philanthropists ;  and  in  1788  they  were  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Atr  Wilberforce  ;  through  whose  exertions,  aided  as  they  were  by 
several  of  tne  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  supported  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  powerful  agitation  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  ^achary  Macanlay.  and 
others,  efaiefly  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  act  was  passed,  March  35, 


IIBT,  pnUUdnf  dare-trmdiDx  in  tint  Britiik  ralomes  boa  mDd  lite  Juumr  1, 
IHM.  Tliu  fUIote.  bowem,  bsrIt  ictjactad  offenders  to  pacnniaij  p— ■'— t  ; 
and  it  ii  ouli  sow  IBll,  wb«.  b;  Mr  Btod^ub'b  ciertioni,  ilaT^-tMiflv  mi 
CDuioJ  to  be  fri-ni,  Ibkl  h  hu  ntirelr  oeuad  in  SOT  colonlCK. 

At  llK  cldse  of  t^  nr  (1814-li),  the  Brili^  ^TcnsKnC  «fHlMT«ai«d  to  afctun 
tbe  «KicDrt«K*  of  foni^  pomn  in  the  mboliliaii ;  ud  oreMaaUf  the  wUa  rf 
tlwBi  pawvd  liw]  protaibaiu  tbe  traffic  Thsj  all  likmiM  acraed  I0  a  ■ntaal 
liriit  of  M^nb,  Biapt  the  Lnit«iS(at«;  thoogh  this  power  waa  tlw  fint  to  |r»- 
lubil  tlw  UBportatioil  of  Dwrna. 

T)m  cimionj  of  ibe  ■boLiiiooists  in  Britain  w«re  then  dinetsd  with  ai 
tiatrgy  acuost  tbe  exinmn  of  lUnrj  ilacir ;  which  M  I 
Ihroo^oat  itw  cvlonia  b;  iha  MatDle  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c  It, 
tm  AuKon  1, 1831,  ibe  slares  thai  eiiiUBxwcra  tobsOolBeai 
the  term  of  ibdr  appimticMhip  bein«  fixed  to  expira  pullj  OD  AnxoM  I,  ISSt, 
aad  panl;  db  Aopiil  1, 1840,  when  tlxj  were  to  beoome  alhiKiitiMr  free.    To 

aliain  thb  ■ighiT  object,  then  waa  voted  to  the  plantecr    "-   ~'--    "-- 

■am  at  i^XflOOjMa  ;  uriucl  wai  dutribat«d  as  foUow. 
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ite«  of  the  N.  American  Union,  and  the 
Jicipaled  their  nejjroes  ;  bat  ularaT  «iU 
^m  hemisphere.  Accordion  v>  the  uLeit 
oulhem  states  of  the  N.  Americaa  L'nioD 
....  in  Cuba,  Poena  Uico,  and  other  pboa, 

S-JD.1MO  :  in  all  whirh  ibeie  19  of  cootm  Kill  an  eileni>iTe  traffic. 

In  adiiiiion  to  this  inlema!  trade,  however,  iiei;roea  are  extcoaiTelT  inpofted 
inio  Ilraiil.  Cuba,  and  other  places,  nolwithstandioK  the  treaties  to  the  eontrarTi 
and  the  maintenance  bf  Britain  of  cruiMrs  fur  the  purpose  of  Kcnring  their  ti- 
filmenl.  This  illieil  trade  is  chieflT  followed  on  the  A&ioan  coaal,  between  Ihi 
Nieer  and  Anxota  :  and  its  eiteni  thows  that  it  mnst  he  conniied  at  b^  the  Unl 
authariiiea  of  those  stales,  or  that  they  are  unable  to  preient  it.  It  is  furtber 
lo  be  regretted,  that,  since  Ibe  slave-trade  has  been  declared  illegal,  the  snlb- 
'    '  '  '    ^D^atty  increased,  owing  10  its  being  neceaarj  to 


up  in  small  eompass  1 


soDing"'  of  the  negrnea  after  1 


passage  is  suKWoed  lo  attrage 
I  is  eiclusivc  of  thai  produced  by  the  wan  among 
procure  caplives  for  the  slaver"      -  ■  ' 


throiro  overboard.    Tht 

one-fourth  of  the  cargo  ; 

in  or  the  Weet  Indm. 

— „. a-  for  the  sbvee  in  Africa  consist  cbieflv  of  mana 

arms  and  gnnpuwder,  imported  into  liraiil  and  other  place?  eipressl;  for  this  in- 
&mous  traffic  from  England  and  Itelgium.  Ibe  common  coiton  bbrica  well  knows 
in  the  Brili^  manufacturing  districts  onder  the  name  of  "  coast  good.-,"  aad  lbs 
olher  article*  pecnliar  to  the  Abiean  trade  detailed  under  Uw  Dead  NKiuni. 
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The  ahippinii;  oraft  employed  is  chiefly  of  the  build  of  the  United  States.  The 
negroes  seized  on  board  slaTe-vesseLs  by  the  English  cruisers  are,  we  may  add, 
generally  carried  to  the  British  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  in  slaves  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  there  is  a  pe- 
riodical exportation  of  them  by  caravans  from  Soudan  to  the  Barbarv  States  and 
to  Egypt.  Many  of  these,  according  to  Dr  Bowring  (.Report  on  Egypi^  p.  87)9 
are  boys  who  have  been  cruelly  mutilated  at  Kordofan  for  employment  in  the 
harems.  There  is  also  a  considerable  slave-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  from  Zanzibar,  as  well  as  by  the  Portuguese  from  MozambiqaOy 
for  the  supply  of  various  parts  or  the  EasL 

For  further  information  respecting  the  slave-trade,  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
of  T.  Clarkson,  Mr  Stephen,  bir  T.  Powell  Bnxton,  and  others  exclusively  devot^ 
to  the  subject.  The  numerous  conventions  on  the  subject  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers  will  be  found  in  Mr  Hertslet's  Collection  of  Treaties. 

SLIP,  a  term  applied  to  a  place  with  a  gradual  slope  on  the  banks  of  a  water, 
tuited  for  shipbuilamg  ;  also  to  an  ingenious  apparatus,  invented  and  patented  by 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Morton  of  Leith,  for  hauling  vessels  up  to  be  repaired. 

Morton's  Patent  Slip  b  a  cheap  substitute  for  dry  docks,  where  it  has  not  been  deemed  expe- 
dient or  practicable  to  construct  them.  A  vessel,  on  being  placed  in  it,  is  in  a  similar  situation  to 
•ne  upon  a  building  slip  ;  and  a  ship  may  be  hauled  up,  Iwve  her  bottom  inspected,  and  even  gel 
a  trifling  repair,  and  be  launched,  in  the  same  tide.  A  vessel  is  hauled  up  at  the  rate  of  2i  to  5 
iwt  per  minute,  by  6  men  to  every  100  tons.  The  whole  cost  of  a  slip,  with  an  iron  capstan-wheel 
purciiase,  die,  capable  of  containing  at  least  two  vessels  (but  exclusive  of  expense  of  laying  down). 
Is.  for  those  of  1(K)  tons,  laying-ways  250  feet  long,  £400 ;  for  those  of  200  tons,  wavs  280  feet, 
^KO ;  and  so  on  according  to  mmeosion.  The  apparatus  ia  portable,  and  possesses  other  advan- 
tngee,  as  explained  in  the  Bdinbur^  Encyclopsedia,  article  fi/ip,  and  Rickman's  Life  of  Telford, 
pp.  134,  336.  Morton  slips  are  now  in  operation  in  almost  all  our  principal  ports,  as  well  as  at 
Calcutta,  Quebec,  Marseilles,  Odessa,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  abroad. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  like  a  cutter,  but  having  a  jib-stay. 

SMALT  (Ger.  Schmalz),  called  also  azure  or  powder  blue,  is  a  vitreons  sub- 
itance,'  procured  by  roasting  zaffre  and  potashes,  or  bv  fusing  cobalt  ore»  flints^ 
and  potashes.  In  either  way  a  blue  glass  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  pulver- 
iied.  ^  Smalt  is  employed  for  relieving  the  yellowtint  of  writing-paper  and  linen^ 
ttaining  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  and  for  giving  a  blucisn  colour  to  starch. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Norwsty  and  Grermany;  from  whence  about  120,000  lbs.  are 
annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

SMELT  OR  SPIELING,  a  small  fish  (Otmerus  eperlanusj  Cuv.)  of  the  salmon 
kind,  plentiful  on  the  £.  and  W.  coasts  of  Britain  ;  length  about  seven  inches.  It 
ascends  the  rivers  in  August,  and,  after  spawning  in  March  or  April,  returns  to 
the  sea.  The  Medway  smelts  have  a  high  reputation.  The  smelt  is  commonlv  in 
|Teat  request  from  its  delicacy  and  flavour :  the  peculiar  cucumber-like  smell  of 
this  fish  IS  well  known. 

SMUGGLING,  contraband  trading,  or  importing  goods  vrithout  paying  duty. 
This  is  a  practice  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  moderate  tariff.  When  duties  are 
excessive,  experience  has  shown  that  an  illegal  traffic  will  be  created,  which  no 
IK>wer  or  ingenuity  can  put  down.  At  present,  ovring  to  injudicious  fiscal  regula- 
tions, smuggling  is  earned  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  all  countries. 
In  our  own  it  prevails  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  trade  vrith  France,  owing  to  its 
proximity,  and  the  high  duties  exacted  on  many  of  its  productions ;  and  it  ap« 
pears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  1840,  that  it  has  been  so 
completely 
according 
and  fine  g         , 

sored  into  this  country  (p.  13).  This' report  likewise  explains  that  the  high  pro- 
tectire  duty  on  French  goods,  while  it  promotes  and  encourages  smuggling,  and 
eonseqnentfy  interferes  with  tne  revenue,  does  not  at  all  secure  employment  to  the 
protected  manufacturers  in  this  country  ;  for,  adds  Mr  Macgregor,  **  it  is  a  truism 
which  experience  has  proved  in  every  country  in  Europe,  that  tne  moment  the  duty 
is  higher  than  the  premium  for  smuggling,  it  ceases  to  be  protective."  Ubid.) 
The  weight  of  these  reasons  was  felt  in  framing  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  which  many 
of  the  former  duties  were  lowered  ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  excessive  rates  still 
maintained  on  brandy  and  some  other  articles  only  awaits,  we  believe,  the  conclu- 
mon  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

But  the  abolition  of  smuggling  by  wise  and  moderate  legislation  is  desirable  on 
higher  grounds.  The  moral  influence  of  the  law  is  impaired  when  it  first  tempts 
to  its  own  violation,  and  then  punishes ;  for  a  sympathy  is  thereb]^  created  in 
fftToor  of  the  breakers  of  it.    In  Spain,  into  which,  firom  oppressive  duties,  immense 
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quantities  of  merohuidise  ure  smnggled  b7  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Poitii|al^  no  om 
is  more  popular  or  more  interesting  than  the  bold  oonirabanduta,  Moltiphed  erib 
beside  now  from  the  bribery  and  corruption  generated  by  extraTMant  duties.  Oi 
these  grounds,  there  are  probably  few  reforms  to  which  the  frien<u  of  order  ia  all 
countries  could  be  more  useftilly  directed  than  in  establishing  saeh  fiseal  regidatMHi 
as  should jpreserre  illicit  trade  at  a  minimum. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  direct  cost  of  protecting?  the  costoms  rereoM,  by 
means  of  a  preventire  gusurd  and  cruisers,  is  about  £500,000,  which  is  exdoaite  « 
the  charges  for  custom-house  officials.  A  few  cruiaers  are  also  maintained  on 
account  of  the  excise  revenue,  besides  an  expensiTe  rerenne  police  in  Iivland.  Tbt 
ohief  existing  act  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  is  3  &,  4  Wm.  IV.  e.  53. 


VeMds  Mid  boats  bdooging  In  the  whole  or  in 
Bftit  to  British  subjects,  having  fklse  bulkheads, 
nlse  bows,  double  ndesor  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
place  adapted  for  conoealing  goods,  or  baring 
any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  device,  adapted  for  ran- 
Ding  goods,  are  forfeited,  with  all  guns,  furni- 
ture, ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel;  and 
all  foreign  yessels  or  boats,  not  square-riaged, 
coming  to  or  arriving  at  anv  port  of  the  CTnited 
Kingdom,  having  on  board  goods  liable  to  the 

Byment  of  duties  or  prohibited,  concealed  in 
se  bulkheads,  bows,  double,  sides  or  bottoms, 
or  any  secret  place,  are  forfeited,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c  A3,  fi  14. 

If  goods  subject  to  anv  duty  or  restriction, 
or  prohibited,  be  concealed  in  any  manner  on 
board  any  yeaiel,  all  such  goods,  and  all  other 
goods  packed  with  them,  are  forfeited  (§  15). 

Vestd^of  British  ownership,  not  square-rigged 
or  propelled  bv  steam,  and  all  such  Yeflsels, 
whether  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  of  less 
burden  than  800  tons,  of  which  the  length  is  to 
the  breadth  in  a  greater  proportion  than  3  feet 
6  inches  to  1  foot,  and  all  such  last-mcotioned 
vessels  carrying  arms,  and  all  veMds  of  more 
than  SOO  tons  burden,  armed  with  more  than 
9  carriage  guns  of  a  calibre  exceeding  4  lbs.,  and 
with  more  than  8  muskets  for  every  10  men, 
and  all  boats  of  such  ownership,  found  within 
100  leagues  of  the  coast,  are  forfeited,  unless  the 
owners  have  obtained  a  license  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  (fi  16).  [But  by 6 &6 Vict, 
c  47,  fifi  32  and  33,  the  provision  as  to  voasels 
under  200  tons  is,  where  the  measurement  is 
made  by  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c  56,  to  apply  to 
vessels  under  170  tons.] 

Every  vessel  of  such  ownership,  or  whereof 
one-half  of  the  crew  are  British  subjects,  is 
restricted  in  its  men  (officers  and  boys  included) 
to  the  following  proportions :  viz.,  if  of  30  tons  or 
under,  and  above  6  tons,  4  men ;  if  of  60  tons  or 
under,  and  above  .30,  5  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or 
under,  and  above  60,  6  men ;  if  of  100  tons  or 
under,  and  above  80,  7  men;  and  above  that 
tonnage,  1  man  for  every  15  tons  additionaL  In 
a  lugger,  the  following  are  the  proportions :  if  of 
30  tons  or  under.  8  men  :  if  of  50  tons  or  under, 
and  above  30,  9  men ;  if  of  60  tons  or  under, 
and  above  50,  10  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under, 
and  above  60,  1 1  men ;  if  of  100  tons  or  under, 
and  above  80.  12  men  ;  and  if  above  100  tons,  1 
man  for  every  10  tons  additional.  A  vessel  in 
which  these  restrictions  are  exceeded,  found 
within  100  leagues  of  the  coast,  is  forfeited, 
unlojtt  especiallv  licensed  by  the  commissioners 
(3  Ai  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  6,3,  fi  17). 

Boats  solely  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
boats belongingto  square-rifled  merchant  vessels, 
and  life-boats  or  tow-boats  belonging  to  licensed 
pilots,  and  boats  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland 
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navigation,  and  in  flahingon  the 
North  and  West  High^Dda  of 
Ireland,  are  not  in^kled  in  the  above 
(fi23).    [By  6  4t  7  Wm.  IT.  e.  OS,  I 
are. not  required  for  vesedi  woMtj 
flehtng  on  the  coasts  of  8eotlaiid.1 

If  goods  liable  to  the  nayment  of  talin  be  Bh 
shipped  tnm  aoy  vaaef  or  boat  (the  datiMial 
beinir.flrst  paid  or  leeored),  or  if  aay  piuhiwm 
goods  be  imported,  or  If  any  goods,  wunktrntd 
in  the  United  Kingdom*  for  booae  cu— ■■the 
or  exportation,  l>e  dandestinely  ranoved,  il 
luch  goods  are  forfeited,  together  withal  eattli, 
carriages,  and  other  things,  usedfai  tbtifowl 
(3  Ac  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  &3,  f  »).  Pereoos  nkh| 
collusive  seiaures,  or  maUM  ■ninjimwti  a 
restore  goods  aeised,  or  taikii^  brftes,  flbrM 
£500  for  each  offence,  and  are  leudaei  it- 
capable  of  aerving  in  aay  go  vemment-oOes,  dfl 
or  military ;  and  any  pereon  attenrotlngto  saiM 
them  to  any  each  dereliction  of^daty,  fodik 
£800  (5  33). 

Bvery  penoD  conoemed  in  the  miihlppifrf 
prohibited  or  uncoatomed  goods,  or  kamflf 
barbooring,  or  suffering  to  be  haitoored,  mk 
ffoods  or  goods  illegally  removed  from  the  «■«• 
house :  and  every  pereon  to  whose  haadi  flV 
such  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  mi^  Idnv- 
ingly  come,  or  who  may  l>e  In  anywise  eooMnei 
in  their  illegal  removal  from  the  wareboaK,fi)^ 
felts  either  treble  value  thereof,  or  £100,  at  ik* 
election  of  the  commisaloners  (|  44). 

Every  person  who  insures  or  undertake*  is 
deliver  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods,  or  «to 
in  pursuance  of  such  insurance  or  otherwise,  de- 
livers such  goods,  and  every  aider  or  abettor, 
for  every  such  offence  forfeits  £5fi0,  over  sad 
above  any  other  penalty  to  which  by  lav  hs  oa^ 
be  liable ;  and  every  person  agreeing  to  pay  fv 
such  insurance  or  conveyance,  or  reeeiriBii  or 
taking  such  goods  into  his  custody,  or  aiiiennf 
them  to  be  so  received, suffers  a  like  penalty(f4K). 
If  any  person  offer  for  sale  goods  under  preieaes 
that  they  are  prohibited,  or  nave  been  uashippsd 
and  run  on  snore  without  payment  of  dams, 
such  goods  (although  neitbo-  liable  to  dutia  sar 
prohibited)  are  ^rfeited,  and  the  persoe  fioHeiti 
the  treble  value,  or  £100,  at  the  electioB  of  tks 
commissioners  (fi47). 

When  goods  are  sdsed,  and  any  dispots  viM 
whether  Uie  duties  have  been  paid,  or  they  ten 
been  lawfully  imported,  or  concerning  tiie  pises 
whence  they  are  brought,  the  proof  lies  oo  ilw 
owner,  and  not  on  the  officer  seizing  (fi  IMK 

Prosecutions  before  the  superior  coortf  oHrt 
be  brought  within  3  years  after  the  csose  of 
action,  and  those  beforejustiecs  within 6 moetto 
(fi  120).  But  where  a  person  tias  escaped  frooi 
custody,  information  may  t>e  laid  before  jeitioa 
after  the  6  montlis  (fi  121). 


SNOW,  a  vessel  ri^cd  in  the  same  manner  as  a  brig,  except  that  the  mtinwl 
is  attached  to  a  small  mast  abaft  and  very  near  the  mainmast. 
SNUFF  (Fr.  To/mc  en  pottdre,    Ger.  Schnupftaback).    [Tobacco.] 
SOAP  (Du.  Zeep.    Fr.  Savon.    Ger.  Se\fe.    It.  Sapane,     Per.  Saba^    Rn*. 
^fuh,    Sp.  Jabon),  a  deter^pent  compound,  made  by  uniting  a  fatty  or  oily  bodj 
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with  the  alkalies  eoda  or  potash  ;  the  anion  of  aoda  forming  hard,  and  of  potash 
jMfSf  soap.  Of  the  former,  the  nrincipal  qualities  manufactured  in  Britain  are,— 
wkUe  toap,  comnosed  chiefly  or  tallow  and  soda,  but.  for  some  purposes,  of  olive- 
oil  and  soda ;  yellow  soap^  nmde  of  tallow,  rosin,  ana  soda,  adcung  occasionally  a 
little  pttlm-oU  ;  mottled  toap^  formed  of  tallow,  kitchen  stuff,  and  soda, — its  pecu- 
hakt  appearance  being  communicati^d  by  dispersing  the  lees  through  it  towar(»  the 
end  or  the  operation  ;  brown  soap^  made  from  palm-oil,  rosin,  anasoda.  Soft  soap 
oonsists  osoIeUIt  of  potash  and  oil  ;  the  latter  being  generally  fish  oil,  but  ocea- 
sionallY  linsoea  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  yariety  of  toilet 
•01^,  hard  as  well  as  soft,  in  the  preparation  of  which  perfumes  and  other  ingre- 
dients are  employed. 

In  Britain,  where  the  loap  nianufactare  is  of  ^reftt  importance,  the  hard  kind  is  made  chiefly  at 
Llvvpool  and  London,  bat  in  considerable  quantities  abo  at  Runcorn,  Bristol,  Brentford,  Hull, 
BrmugroTe,  Plymouth,  and  Smethwick,  and  at  GUskow  and  Leith  in  Scotbind;  the  soft  kind  it 
made  principally  at  Liverpool.  Gia«KOw,  and  Bradford ;  and  a  kind  called  silicated  soap  is  like- 
wtoe  extensively  manufactured  at  Livenwol.  From  the  excise  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
made,  in  1841,  in  EnRland,  I4t»,712.535  lbs.  hartl.  9,788,851  lbs.  soft,  and  .3,931,862  lbs.  silicated; 
in  Bcoiland,  10,706,464  lbs.  hard,  and  4,536.030  lbs.  soft ;  making  in  all  169,(i(J6.74i  lbs. ;  which  is 
an  SncrauM  of  about  30  per  cent,  since  1U32.  An  allowance  or  drawback  of  duty  is  made  on  the  soap 
vmd  in  the  woollen,  silk,  flax,  and  cotton  manufactures,  which,  in  1841,  was  gran  ted  on  10,190,16i» 
lbs.  bard,  and  9,090,184  lbs.  soft ;  the  allowances  amounting  to  £78,112.  In  the  same  year,  the 
net  amount  yielded  by  the  soap-dutv  to  the  public  revenue  was  ,-£815,864. 

In  Ireland,  where  soap  b  not  subject  to  excise-duty,  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  at 
Betfut,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  and  Cork  ;  but  the  quantity  made  is  insufficient  for  theconsump- 
tion ;  and,  in  1841, 9,818,769  lbs.  hard,  and  334,738  lbs.  soft,  were  imported  from  Britain,  the  duty 
on  which  was  drawn  back  on  shipment.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  from  duty  leads  to  fraudulent 
pnicticct  both  there  and  in  Britain,  into  which  Irish  soap  is  said  to  be  largely  smuggled. 

The  exdae  duty  on  soap  was  fir^t  imposed  in  Britain  in  1711,  when  it  was  ttxed  at  Id.  per  lb. 
It  was  raised  in  1713  to  lid.  per  lb. ;  and  again,  in  1783,  when  hard  and  soft  soap  were  first  dis- 
tingaUied,  the  former  being  rated  at  2^.,  and  the  latter  at  I  id.  per  lb.  In  1816,  that  on  hard 
MMp  was  increased  to  3d.  per  lb.  But  since  May  31,  1833,  the  duty  has  been  Ud.  per  lb.  on  liard 
MM,  and  Id.  per  lb.  on  soft.  In  1839,  the  number  of  soap  manufacturers  in  England  was  177  i 
in  Scotland,  19 ;  and  in  Ireland,  183.    Each  requires  an  annual  license,  costing  £A. 

The  toap-maker  was  formerly  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  and  vexatious  interference  from  the  ex- 
ciM ;  bat  of  late  years  the  regulations  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  now  no  superin- 
tcndenoe  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  which  may  be  conducted  in  any  way  or  of  any  materia]. 
Tbt  exlstii^  act  is  the  3  Ac  4  Vict  c.  49,  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  laws  for  colleeting 
tha  duties,  repeating  at  same  time  no  fewer  than  17  previous  acts  regulating  the  trade. 

The  exports,  chiefly  from  Liverpool,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  to  1841,  to 
about  80,000,(100  lbs.,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  tiard  soap.  The  improvements  consequent  on  a 
relaution  of  the  excise  interference  have,  of  late  years,  exercised  a  favourable  influence  on  this 
as  on  every  other  department  of  the  trade.  The  Imports  of  foreign  soap  amounted,  in  1841,  only 
to  364  cwts.  Imrd,  and  41  cwts.  soft ;  but  great  reductions  of  the  customs  duties  were  made  in  1843, 
and  the  importation  in  future  will  probably  be  more  considerable. 

SODA  (Fr.  Hydrate  de  sonde.  Ger.  Aetxnatron),  an  alkaline  substance,  the  prot- 
oxide of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  found  native  in  mineral  seams  or  crusts  in  Egypt, 
io  which  it  is  called  natron ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  commonly  obtained  pure  oy 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quicK-lime.  In  its  ori- 
giiial  state  it  is  of  a  gray  colour,  fracture  vitreous  ;  but  by  the  addition  of  water 
n  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and  volatile,  and  is  then  tno  substance  commonly 
called  pure  or  caustic  soda,  but  more  properly  the  hydrate.  Soda  is  very  seldom 
used  in  a  separate  state,  in  commerce  it  generally  occurs  as  a  carbonate,  either 
pure,  or  in  the  impure  forms  of  Barilla  and  Kelp. 

floDA,  CAasoiVATK  ov  (GcT.  Kohknsnuru  natron)^  commonly  called  #oefa,  is  found  native  near 
Tvipoli,  from  whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  trona  /  also  in  soda  lakes  in  Hungary  and 
YflBMaeia.  But  the  British  market  is  wholly  supplied  with  carbonate,  either  in  the  impure 
fonm  of  barilla  and  kdp,  as  Just  noticed,  or,  as  has  been  chiefly  the  case  since  the  reduction  of 
tile  salt-duty,  by  that  prepared  from  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  Utter  is  now  largely  manufiM:- 
tored  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  of  extreme  purity ;  and  Mr  Brande  states,  that  in  many  of  the 
arts  it  has  been  substituted  for  potash.  Carbonate  of  soda^  is  stronglv  alkaline  in  taste,  and  it 
efaaives  vegetable  blties  to  green.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  twice 
Its  weight  of  cold.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces. 

Soda,  Bolfbatk  or,  called  aUo  Qtauher's  salt,  is  abundantly  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
muriatic  add,  and  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of  st^lphuric  acid  upon  common  salt.  Large  supplies 
are  f^imiahed  by  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching- powder.  It  is  also  a  natural  product,  and  occurs 
in  many  mineral  waters.  Sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  large  prisms, 
transparent,  and  efflorescent  when  exposed  to  air ;  its  taste  is  saline  and  somewhat  bitter ;  and  it 
is  soluble  in  rather  less  than  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  often  made  expressly  for  the 
prodnction  of  soda  and  the  carbonate. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  snap,  glass,  and  other  ma- 
nuCiCtares.  Both  it  and  the  sulphate  are  likewise  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  cztenuvely 
inana&ctored  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  besides  the  demand  for  home  consumption^  consider- 
able quantities  are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  other  places. 

SOLE,  a  species  of  flounder  iSolea  vulaaris)^  common  on  the  British  coasts : 

those  of  the  S.  and  W.  are  much  larger,  and  considered  otherwise  superior  to  those 
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of  tbe  N.  and  E.  The  pnoci|Md  tshinx  groond  ia  slonc  the  S.  eoftst  from  Smnx 
to  DeroBfliire,  puticnikrly  »t  Brixham  and  Torbay.  Solos  are  in  seaMB  from 
Maj  till  Noremoer. 

SOUND,  a  strait  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand.  wUch 
forms  tbe  principal  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  toe  Bal- 
tic. A  toll  or  tribute,  called  the  **■  Sound  dnes,"  is  levied  by  the  King  of  Denmark  on 
mll'merchant-Tessels  jpasinc  this  strait,  or  the  two  Beha,  at  the  town  of  Ekiaev, 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Soand^  about  20  nuki  N.firam 
Copenhagen,  and  at  which  they  are  required  to  anchor  while  ellecting  a  deanom. 

^le  diM»  are  kried  on  both  forri^  and  Dmiah  wtmOt,  aeeordfnr  to  a  fixed  tarilt  It  ii  a<- 
Imtvd  chicAv  abcwirdiiifr  to  the  qnantitiei  of  the  goods ;  and  amouDtcd  fonneriy  to  from ; 
V»ad  l-4Kh  per  cvnt.  on  their  raliw ;  but  by  a  treaty  betweaa  Great  BcUate  and  Dflaa 
ehided  hi  IMl.  a  new  tanff  has  been  aiprevd  to,  hi  which  there  are  Mvcral  importurt  i 
tkum,  and  the  due*  on  tt:e  carvora  of  Britbh  Tesseb  (eTeo  when  shipped  at  porta  noc  Brilirii)  wnj 
be  BOW  rerkcned  at  about  1  per  cent,  ad  naierrw,  whkh  imieed  to  the  rate  fixed  for  eottea  imm 
ihctaree.  ftpice*.  and  Bon-enanMrated  artidea  Besides  the  Sound  toll,  there  ate  Irried  HiriN 
dD«e.  at  the  rate  of  41  specie  dollars  per  nmei  {jfbort  40  tons)  when  faMleo,  and  9k  w  aril  iliifcn 
erben  in  ballast,  each  time  ther  are  ^lal■linj^  the  Soond  or  Beha ;  atao  a  TarieCy  of  amall  fnsb 

The  duties,  Hicht-nioneT.  and  other  exactions,  are  leried  in  specie  rixdoHan  of  4t  slivers :  reek- 
oniait  the  specie  rixdoUar  at  the  rate  of  Si  to  the  Cotofcne  mark  wcufit  of  fine  aUrer,  uMch  naks 
its  T&hie  about  4s.  5d.  eterlinf&  It  is,  howercr,  understood  that  the  notea  isMsed  by  the  DaaiA 
Kational  Rank  are  to  be  receired  in  payment  at  the  current  exchange^ 

The  rerenoe  derived  by  I>enmark  from  the  Souad  loU  aaiouBts  to  nearly  jC20O,O0O  fm  anoa. 
The  due*,  thoufth  leTied  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  ligfathoiises  on  tbe  eoait,  ap- 
pear to  have  oridnated  in  an  ancient  claim  by  the  Danes  to  the  exduniTe  pririleKe  of  oarifatiBC 
the  Baltic,  as  tbe  Genoese  did  the  Black  Sea.    They  haTe  been  the  origin  of  many  qaamb,  aai 

■oca  hiaherrevff 


eo»t  moreuMvney  than.if  snnkat  arerylowiatercsc,  would  have  produeed  a  mock  higher i 
Betwixt  1348  a-  d  165e*.  they  caused  continual  disturbance,  leading,  on  two  ofrmsons.  lo  ttas 
burninc  of  Copenhapni.  and  to  the  repeated  destructioo  of  the  Danbh  ieet.  In  1630^  th*  Dmm 
were  obliged  bv  the  Bndish,  Dutch,  and  French,  to  Ax  the  duties  aeeording  to  a  aiodcraSetHA 
Yet  eren  In  test  century  they  were  the  sal<>ect  of  altercation  with  both  Sweden  and  HoBmi 
Considerable  surprise  hM  often  been  exprsieed  at  the  tadt  sobmission  of  tbe  aaval  pews  if 
Bnro{>e  to  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues ;  but  they  seem  to  consider,  eltber  that  theltagtk  «f 
time  dnriiv  which  thev  hare  been  submitted  to  has  settled  the  qoetlion  of  right,  or  that  tbs 


amount  of  Impost  and  lis  annoTaaees  to  trade  are  compensated  by  the  advantages  to  navlgMiaa 

the  Sound,  and  cleared  at  Ehiaeor,  hi  K37>  «m  13,M,  k 


The  number  of  ships  which 
hnnlen  «.A»,7^  tons;  inchidi^atl?  British  reasels.  In  burden 6S5,447  tons. 

The  oniT  other  water  coomnnleations  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ara,  the  slnlt  oB- 
ed  tbe  Great  Bdt.  betwixt  the  tslanda  of  2Seahmd  and  Funen ;  the  Uttle  Belt,  h- twixt  Poaea  mi 
the  continent ;  the  Sleswick  Holstein,  or  Eyder  Ganal,  opened  in  1794 ;  the  Scecklidtx  OnaL 
betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Trare ;  and  the  G^uha  Canal,  in  Sweden.  The  natigation  of  the  Orest 
Belt,  bcinc  cir(nii:ow»  anddifRcult,  on  Account  of  mnd- hanks  and  rocks,  is freooentedalmnstsolHj 
by  Danes  ;  of  ih^  Teaseis  which  passed  this  strait  in  1836,  only  4  were  Britudu  Tbe  Little  Bek, 
in  some  parts  onlv  about  44"<i  feet  wide,  it  extremely  haxardous,  and  sddom  used. 

Si)l  TH  aCSTRALI.\,  a  British  colony  extending  from  132"  to  \AV  E.  louf^ 
and  from  the  S.  coast,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  northwards  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Area,  3(K>,0(M)  sq.  miles.  Public  affairs  are  administered  by  a  goTemor 
appointiHl  by  the  crown,  but  a  local  constitution  may  be  framed  when  the  popula- 
tion shall  amount  to  5<»,t>0i>. 

Ttio  c»a.<t  of  this  part  of  Au<tralki,  discoTcrpd  by  Flinders  in  19>^,  was  flr«t  regulartr  settled  ia 
IR'r.,  when  the  capiuO.  .-f/.V.n.f,-.  wa»  f..unde<i  in  Ut.  J*"*  57  S,.  long.  138=  43^  E.  to  the  E.  oTGatf 
Si  Vincent,  and  distant  6  niiit^  fi-om  a  creek  affording  eood  accommodation  for  shipphfi|&  L:t:ie 
I?  known  recardine  the  lnt.'ri-»r,  which,  however,  apnearv  generally  to  resemble  N«w  Sorm 
M*ALK»,  in  Ivin^  ad;ipti>d  rathir  f>>r  pasture  than  for  cultivation.  Bv  the  act  of  oonstitotion.  it  t> 
to  be  (^tvem^-d  only  by  laws  expre^^ly  enacted  for  it;  b  in  no  case  to  be  employed  as  a  coevin 
settlement :  and  no  public  land*  to  become  pri\jite  property,  except  bypurchase*at  a  fixed  nisi* 
muni  price,  or  a*  much  above  it  as  may  be  aeterrained  by  auction.  "  The  wh>fle  of  the  purchase 
money  of  wa^te  or  public  land  to  l)0  employed  in  conveying  labtiurers,  natives  of  Uie  Britiih  itlM, 
t<i  the'c«>lony."  And  the  'liipiYsal  of  public  lands  and  management  ot  the  eniigration  taai.  «ai 
ve?-ttxi  in  crnwm  coinmiN^ioners.  .\n  ex tensiTe^\>int -stock  concern,  called  *•  Tl»e  Smth  AuftralisB 
Company,"  was  afterwards  formed,  having  for  lU  objects  the  purchaM  uf  land  and  tbe  pramotioa 
of  emirration ;  and  who  erant  Icsmts  to  experienced  farmers. 

Tbe  u<uat  roun^  of  tntde  i9  similar  to  that  at  the  Port  Fbillip  settlement.  In  the  flreyran 
]R3(>-1B4(),  1.T7  ves^ltt,  having  an  aggregate  burden  uf  32,481  tuns,  and  carrying  ]^,37^i  ftougTWt*, 
Wire  despatched  fmm  the  Tnite*!  King«lom  to  this  colony. 

SOl'TIl  SEA  COMPANY,  an  association  formed  in  I^ndonin  1711,aTowedlT 
to  trade  in  the  South  Seas,  but  chiefly  in  reality  to  afford  financial  aid  to  the  £•>- 
vernment,  whoso  obli^tions  thev  receired  as  capital  stock.  The  amount  thus 
creatcij  wa.-s  £!).471.'VJo,  iucreasoii  in  1715  to  £10,000,000,  on  which  the  company 
received  H  p«*r  cent,  intenst,  besides  £8000  a-year  for  mana/;ement.  In  17J0  w\i 
passed  the  celebrated  South  Sea  Act,  authorizing  the  company  to  take  in  by  pur- 
chase or  subscription  both  the  redeemable  and  unredeemable  ]^ublic  debts,  with 
the  Tiew  of  reducing  them  all  under  one  head  of  account  at  a  uniform  interest.  A 
full  account  of  the  ^ionth  Sea  Buhble^  and  of  the  namerons  projects  ceneraied  by 
tho  speculative  phrensy  which  prcyailcd  in  England  in  \'7'2S\  will  be  foond  in 
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lerson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that  the  stock  of  the  company,  after  many  changes  before  1733,  was  then  a«i- 
L  and  has  since  remained,  at  £3,662,784,  Rs.  6^d.  [Funds.] 
\  EREIGN,  an  English  gold  coin  first  minted  by  Henry  VII.,  1485.  Its 
varied  at  different  times ;  and  in  1666  it  was  superseded  by  the  guinea.  The 
eign  was  a^ain  struck  in  1816^  since  which  it  has  been  the  principal  gold 
of  the  Umted  Kingdom.    It  is  minted  22  carats  fine,  and  at  the  rate  of 


Y,  a  peculiar  saToury  sauce  made  from  the  bean  of  the  Soja^  a  species  of 
hoi  growing  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Genuine  soy  is  well  flavoured, 
,  brown,  and  clear  ;  and  when  shaken  in  a  ^lass,  it  should,  leave  a  coat  on  the 
!e  of  a  oright  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  imported  from  Canton,  but  the 
s  brought  from  Japan  by  way  of  Batavia. 


183,U00  sq.  miles.  Population,  12^500,000.  Capital,  Madrid,  an  inland  city, 
183,000.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy :  the  legislative  power  la 
1  in  the  king  (or  queen)  and  the  cortes  composed  of  two  co-legislative  bodies, — a 
3  nominated  by  tne  sovereign  from  a  triple  list  proposed  by  the  provincial 
rs,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  chosen  by  tho  provinces  at  the  rate  of  1  for 
50,000  of  the  population.  The  elections  are  triennial ;  one-third  only  of  the 
>r8,  however,  going  out  at  each  period. 

D,  next  to  SwitserUtnd.  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe.  The  lofty  Pyrenees 
g  its  N  £.  barrier,  are  cotitinued  through  the  N.,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  the  Can- 
1  chain,  running  parallel  to  the  JSay  oi  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Finisterre.  The 
ider  of  the  counti^  may  be  considered  generally  as  a  series  of  mountain-terraces,  which  pro- 
successively  their  rugged  edges  towards  the  8.  present  a  flight  of  gigantic  steps  from  the 
ian  range  to  the  Medttoranean.  But  the  central  portion,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
ivincea  of  Old  Castile,  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Bstremadura,  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
ing  from  2000  to  3U00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  singular  configuration  of  Spain 
s  its  climate  various.  In  the  low  grounds,  the  heat  during  summer  is  excesMve ;  in  the 
id  regions  the  temperature  is  cooler ;  and  the  interior  is  subject  to  piercing  winds,  which 
t  the  production  of  many  fruits  tliat  thrive  in  the  more  northt:rn  latitudes  of  Italy, 
chief  rivers  of  Spahi  are  the  Ebro,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadalquivir,  and  Ouadiaiia,  some  of 
run  several  hundred  mUes,  but  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  table-land,  and  the  adjoining 
in  which  they  almost  all  riEC,  they  contain  little  water ;  they  are  besides  impeded  by  rocks, 
rs,  and  cataracts ;  and  only  a  very  few  are  navigable  for  smiall  boats,  and  that  commonly 
lelr  mouths.  But  though  nearly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  inland  communication,  they  are 
ortance  for  the  irrigation  of  the  ground, — a  practice  nearly  general  in  the  countries  bordering 
xliterranean,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Ouaoalquivir.  In  the  table-lands,  irrigation  cannot 
oduced,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  river  courses ;  and  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  maritime  pro- 
it  is  unnecessary,  from  the  abundance  of  the  rains. 

•oil  is  in  general  fertile,  especially  where  irrigation  has  been  employed :  and  the  vales  on 
coast  are  remarkable  for  their  perpetual  succession  of  crops.  But  agriculture,  except  in 
,  Navarre,  and  Arragon,  and  in  the  huertcUt  or  irri^-ated  lands  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and 
ia,  is  in  the  most  backward  state  imaginable.  The  most  common  kinds  of  grain  are  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice ;  the  wheat  is  raised  chieflv  in  Catalonia,  Old  Castile,  and  Leon ;  and  the 
the  N.E.  provinces.  Ilcmp  and  flax  are  cultivated  principally  in  the  basin  of  the  £bro ; 
r  and  saffron  on  the  table-land  of  Cuen9a ;  and  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  in  the  S.  districts, 
nal  products  of  southern  latitudes,  namely  olives,  figs,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  also 
L  And  to  these  have  to  be  added  barilla,  silk,  honey,  liquorice  juice,  cork,  and  esparto 
;e.  The  Pyrenees,  Asturian  Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  poesess  luxuriant  forests ; 
the  whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  extensive  country  of  Europe, 
omestic  anim.ils,  the  most  important  are  sheep,  especially  the  merinoes  or  flr.e-woolled 
,  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  and 
)  in  summer  to  the  nearest  mountains,  chiefly  the  Sierras  de  Guadarama,  Avila,  and  Gata. 
igrating  system,  which  originates  in  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  b  an  important  part 
rural  economy  of  Spain,  and  is  governed  by  peculiar  and  in  many  respects  oppressive  cus- 
Dd  laws.  The  number  of  sheep  Ui  estimated  at  nearly  14.00(»,0u0.  Goats  also  are  numerous ; 
B  asses  and  mules  are  distingui:ihed  for  their  size  and  beauty.  Spain  was  formerly  celebrated 
horses,  especially  those  of  Andalusia ;  but  few  of  the  finer  breeds  now  remain. 
!rals  abound,  but  the  only  mines  extensively  worked  are  those  of  quicksilver  at  Almfldcn  ; 
in  Granada :  and  of  iron  in  tho  Sierra  de  Aralar.  Salt  is  procured  at  Cardona,  m  Cata> 
Vom  the  Albufera  de  Valencia,  and  from  tlie  sea  water  on  the  coast  of  Seville, 
ufactures  were  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Spain  in  the  I4th  and  15th  centuries,  but  they 
lourished ;  and  fur  a  long  series  of  years  they  have  been  in  a  very  low  condition,  owing, 
the  general  causes  which  depress  the  country,  to  oppressive  taxes,  corporation  privileges, 
ment  monopolies,  the  kinguLdiing  emulation  produced  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  goods, 
)  indolence  of  the  people,  produced  partly  by  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate.  The 
lanulacturing  seats  are  Barcelona  and  other  towns  in  Cauuonla,  and  Alcoy  and  Valencia, 
i4Joining  province  of  that  name ;  where  silks,  cottons,  and  wooQens  are  made,  but,  acept 
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tba  flnt,  »U  of  IntBinr  qutUtjr.  Bin;  It  Mlebnlid  (or  ill  Iron-worfci :  mod  tlii  !*,  pnrtBai 
(cMnlly  lor  IlKir  tunertci.  Ttit  onl)' other  una  uCictum  of  uj  conKqiMtHS  itn  iti<»  (<  la^ 
p^«r,  kutt,  liD«D»  and  pottery.    Saltpetre,  (prnpowder.  bnn  cannon,  lotvceo,  poneUnittp«(iJ, 

Win«»  thv  grCKt  itAple  dT  Spain,  bpToducsd  chieflj  Ln  tbe  S.  pmfiDCe*.  aperimikj  An&liHa, 
tb«  pritHdpa]  Kat  of  the  lmj4  ;  but  Tjneyardi  an  H«n  every  wlieee,  ncr^t  In  lb*  moat  ikfiL«d 
f^DU.  Tbactaief  kisdi  an  Xcj»  IBlieiT]),  HaUg*.  Allaot,  lUlirui*,  Ttuto,  aid  Tal* 
Poiw.    [Win.] 

The  Internal  trade  of  Bpda  l>  iDCOUldQnble.  bdnfl  Impeded  b^  IbV  *anl  of  aDHrint  BBM  of 

ti7.    Tbenot'oruvl^l^nn.thediiLuieaor  Ihonnlnl  pniln» bom  the  «•■.  ttoM- 

Impedunoita  which  would  nquinaU  tbv  actlvllji  of  m  rieb  and  w«U-]p]Tcn>ed  mikm  lo  mianuL 
The  rD«di  are  eenenUj  unfit  (or  wbeet-wrluH,  and  menbandli*  !■  CDBnrad  by  arritm  ar 
mul«t«r«,  vbo  frnvme  the  coimtntnaJI  dirKtJoiiB,alon9  beaten  trmdOtDuikTe^wUA  an  Hcp- 
•Ibh  onJy  to  tUenu     Mi  iitlli  i    fiii   tt      '1'    ■  'i    ■-  iffi   In  1 1  m  h  niiliiil  m  In  IblmiiMi 

The  narrow,  •horliighled.  anil-commercial  poUcjr  of  BpabTBtBibiini  the  fl^lmWou  If 

demy,  hu  been  eiitire£i  annUiJIatid  by  her  Jon  oTIhav  colonlaa  ilBce  lb*  bexlmkit  W  Ibe  i  miil 
ccnlury.  Thii  r«tri«i>e  lyitan,  tbollgb  D«w  lotl(rin(,  ll  (till  "-'-•-■■—<  Aat  at  pilinl  h 
order  to  prop  up  the  trifling  Eaaiiu(Utum«rf the  coaiilrj,maH  of  aivproduetaoflpnteladBkiy 
are  load^  with  prohlbilory  dntiei,  and  thecreater  patrt  of  Iho  eitonml  trnde  It  i  ■  f  "  ■  la  ■ 

lutbedHnonJiiationoflEampk.  aBdiiniallyta  ItaedeMiuentoflbt  pDbUeiertine.  Bipm. 
produ«lHi9  Irom  Cubo.  INirloRico.  imd  thePhlU|nitaia!  euiloB  iiuiiiubcIureaai>dEoiUB«il^ 

Betmen  Bpain  and  the  United  KinndanithernaaeoDddwablelntarcanne.  InlMOIbieDm 
cabracM 3.Mt.  161  mlliHie  wlti^-  ■•■^.{.•ise  pJlont  bnndyi  l,l!l7.i?n  Ibi.  quiekiUnr^  IJKM 
Uo.  ahttpa' wool ;  tW.SUS  cwu.  ru.ins .  3i>.171  paekgfn  Itmoni  and  oranmi  IJiiiJBlaBn 
ollnKill:36,MScwti.barlllai4<>,fa!iqn.  wheal;  loS lone pte Isad i  baidei  ■aflOBMteil 
tft,  Uouorki  Juice,  madder,  ■im.cb.  lair  lUk.  and  Idd  anJ  bmb  ildna.  Tba  miihi  tapa* 
ofBrltlihproducaand  manubeiuni  arc,  from  Ibe  draDiiilaiic*>iM  atliidM  to,  euuiMiaili* 
incoMidemble,  amouuling  In  llliu  anlj  lo  £w4,ua,  and  In  IMl  M  £4I3,W),  lU^imii 
■oollee  manuhctureii  but  Ibe  contraband  Impana  of  eMtoultanHuh  flnmllii  ■iiiHimimIi' 
BHUtdanbl*.    Britain,  b«idw,  re-ililpe  H>lia«a,  iplcei,  and  sltaer  lowt^  mnr»a«nii  tal** 

FoRn^-didif,  the  prlndinl  eoimnenilil  oily  and  pinl  of  Spais,  ■■  ilttiaMd  te  A^ihiil*, « 
Ui«At]anIic,di>inilHlt.W.rraniCltinilIar,lnlata^W'K.,long.S'I«'W.  Pop.W.eoQ.  Ihd? 
aCGupleatheeilreuilty  of  a  lonugq  Elf  bind  projvcdng  from  Ibe  Iilo  of  li«n,  maliiiw  wttafka 
mainland  it  cuuiniodloui  b»-  Tboperl,  formed  by  a  prajectinf  mole,  ii  acc^nbJc  oo^  id  aiI 
Ycnrli ;  thoie  of  lam  bunfro  anchoring  1-libi  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  II  ia  tui»glt  l«nW. 
luipurte,  linen,  woollen,  Bilk,  ami  colion  bbrlo:  UiDli.r.  ti)Liu:ca,  hidu.  ulIiM  1i>b:  iwl  -um. 
Gucua,  cotfee.  and  Dlbcc  tropical  produce  i  lbl>  dly  poiiening  Ibe  largtit  ihan  of  the  oiLul 


riUmed  cbiafly  to  England,  from  Cadla  and  Ibe  ather  porta  around  the  hay 
quicKBllTer,  proiiaionH,  bntrtdy,  lalt.  wool,  and  iHL 

ituHrtBMliMbi  Catalonia,  on  Ibe  MFdllemnnn,  In  lat.  tl"  sr  N.,  long. 
ThelowiititheeealofutuiufBclureiof  lUk.  leather,  lace,  irool,  nnd  oDier  maunau,  aii  moHu 
In  a  drdinlnit  ffau.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  but  larite  iraeeli  are  obll^  lo  laAer  n 
an  eipOKd  fliiualloii  outside.  Imports,  cotlon,  suffar.  coAeo,  flnh.  JMdc«.cDooa.  tpic«»,d.k*«oc^ 
Indigo,  atnvee.  ehiwH,  l>eas-waJi,  henw.  and  ipocie.    Exports,  eilki.  ribondi,  ld«va.  F*?*',  t'^'L 

Itt  pfer  Ii  MctKxIUe  only  lor  louUl  crall^  lane  vcoetaancbor  outside.    Kiporta,  wine,  brudj, 

Viifiwi  biitualed  in'Oranada.  on  the  ijediternoaan.  m  mila  N.B.  of  Olbtaltar,  bi  lat.  W 
M.,  andlung.  4°  £S' W.  I'op.  fi.nni.  It  pouewa an  encdtent  harbour.  Eiporti.dieiloiiB. 
nblnt,  almondi.  ginpn,  flai,  andlemoni;  with  lead,  ohTe-oU.  brandy,  ancbonv.  tatillLicsf, 
fte.    Iniporu.  Irou,  ealt-ILhli.  butter  and  eheae,  vooilene,  colonial  prMluce,  ftp. 

Bilbao,  (be  ancient  canllal  of  BiKny,  and  chief  port  In  (be  K,  al  Spain.  Ilet  in  laL  4I>  If  \, 
hma-  f  Mf  W.,  on  11m  N«iriiin.  about  IV  mila  above  Iw  cnnOuence  with  ttat  xa  ai  ForutiMc. 
where,  oral  Olavinga,  6inlloii  above,  large  veaadi  luually  etop.  Bipons,  prine^Fttlly  lr«  atl 
Bleel,  wool,  fniilB.  c^m,  and  Osli.     Imports,  chiefly  cobmlBl  produce,  cottons  and  wooUm, 

The  (Buimii)  lout  of  U  piilnadot  or  16  dnlns,  orbthom,  li  E  (eel  :  (hi:  cuerdi  !•  i]  palfno  ik 
=  il'lMlmp.  inehcii  llie  vara,  or  (Jastile  ell,  vara;  the  estadale  is  12  fvrt.  Thf  CwuUsn" 
0l3fe<,'t,  or4palmo«-  =  33'3g  Imp. inches;  and  Juridical Irsgue of  £000  varaa  =  4G37lmp.pi^: 
)m  lanu  =  89-73  im]i.  vards:  tlie  eodo,  for  (he  Spanish  leacue  of  awu  vans  =  7V'  hup 
DKWurinf  limber  and  nutu.  iildiol  the  lata.  I  yardii  the  marliielMciBlii^itfadifn, 
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The  anmfftda  of  riney&rd  land  :::  53771  s^liuu^  i 
TarM  =  3  Imp.  roods,  33  poles  neurly;  the 
frnegBda  of  com  land  b  in  general  »t)OUt  (MHO 
•quara  yarat,  or  1  Imp.  acre,  lui  poles  nearly ; 
tae  yogada  b  fiO  fanesadoa ;  and  the  cahizada  is 
a  vague  measure  of  land,  on  Mbicb  a  cahiz  of 
com  may  be  sown. 

Thecantara,  or  greater  arroba,  wine  meastirr, 
of  8  axumbres,  or  32  quartilliM,  =  3*54  Inin. 
bUoos  ;  and  16  wine  arrobas  =  1  muyu  =  fi^-o4 
uap,  gaiipna.  The  leaser  arroba.  uU  measure. 
of  4  quartUlos,  or  lOU  quarteroncs.  =  377  Imp. 
gaUona.  The  botta  =  30  wine  arrobas  =  38ft  oil 
arrobas ;  the  pipe  =  27  wine  arrobas  =  34ft  oil 
arrobas  =  96ft  Imp.  gallons. 

Tba  Canega,  com  measure,  of  12  celemincs,  or 
4S  qnartUloa,  =  l-fiS  Imp.  busliel ;  and  KM)  fane- 
faa  s  19}  Imp.  quarters ;  the  cabis  of  12  fiuiegas 
ss  18|  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  of  2  Castilian  marks,  16  ounces, 
IS8  drachma,  or  9216  grains,  =  7101  troy  grains ; 
the  arroba  of  2ft  lbs.  =  25*36  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  thequintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.,  =  101-44 
Iba.  avoirdupois. 

Tba  apothecaries'  weight  is  tho  same  as  tlie 
above ;  their  ounce,  however,  is  divided  into  8 
dniehma,  24  scruples,  48  obolos,  144  caracteres, 
or^grains. 

Tba  gold  and  silver  weight  Is  the  Castilian 
mark  =3  3900ft  troy  grains ;  in  weighing  gold  it 
ia  divided  into  50  casteilanos.  400  tomines,  or 
480Ogrmtiis ;  and  m  weighing  silver  into  8  ounces, 
04  octaavos,  128  adanues,  384  tomines,  or  4608 
graina.  The  flneoe»s  of  gold  is  expressed  by  di- 
viding the  mark  or  other  unit  of  reference  into 
94  carats,  each  of  4  grains ;  the  flnenehs  of  silver, 
bgr  (Uvlding  it  into  12  dineros,  each  of  24  grains. 

The  diamond  ounce  of  140  carats,  or  66u  Cas- 
tlUaa  grains,  s  431ft  troy  grains  nearly. 

The  preceding  are  the  Castilian  standards, 
whieh  are  the  general  or  official  standards  of 
SpaUi.  But  the  local  variations  are  numerous ; 
the  chief  are  the  following : — 

AlicanL~-\W  varas  =  83-22  Imp.  yards.  The 
tonelada,  of  2  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  cnntarud, 
s  254ft  Imp.  giOlons.  The  caffise,  =  Ci  Imp. 
iHiTh^flT.  Tm  arroba  of  24  great  pounds,  or  .')6 
email  pounds,  =  27*39  lbs.  avoirdupois;  the 
quiataJ  consists  of  4,  and  the  carga  of  10  arrobas. 

Barcelona.— 'The  cana  of  2  vuras  =  62*25  Imp. 
inches.  The  carga,  of  16  cortancs,  or  12  arro- 
bas, s  27i  Imp.  spsllons ;  and  4  cargos  =  1  pipe : 
tbe  oil  carga  is  divided  into  11  arrobas.  The 
aalma.  of  4  quarteras,  =  7*53  Imp.  bushels :  the 
carga  ai  com  is  2ft  quarteras.  Tho  arroba  of  26 
pounds,  each  of  12  ounces,  =  21-37  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  4  arrobas  =  1  quintaL 

^iidoo.— The  fanega.  com  measure.  =  1*65 
Imp.  buslieL  The  ouintal  of  loO  lbs.  =  108  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  but  the  quintal  machOt  used  in 
weighing  iron,  consists  of  146  lbs.,  eoual  157j 
lbs.  avolrd.    In  other  respects  same  as  Castile. 

Malaga, — The  caatara  or  arroba,  of  8  azum- 
brea,  s  3-49  Imp.  gallons ;  the  pipe  of  wine  con- 
tains 35  cantaxas,  but  is  reckoned  at  only  34,  or 
118ft  Imp.  gallons.  The  bota  of  oil  contains  43 
Caatilbui  arrobas.  The  carga  of  raisins  weighs 
7  arrobas,  or  1771  lbs.  avoirdupob ;  a  basket  b 
iialf  a  carga.    Li  other  respects,  same  as  Castile. 

fo/encMt.— The  vara  =  36*16  Imp.  hiches ;  and 
12  Valencia  varas  =  13  Castilian  varas.  The  ar- 
roba, liquid  measure,  =  2*59  Imp.  gallons ;  the 
carga  m  wine  =  15  arrobas ;  the  carga  of  oil  = 
IS  arrobas.  The  cahiz,  =  5-65  Imp.  bushels. 
The  arroba,  weight,  =  28^  lbs.  avoirdupob ;  4 
srrobas  =  1  quintal,  and3  quintab  =  1  carga. 

Money. 

Aoeoanta  are  generally  stated  In  reab  of  34 
nutfavedbiwBoii  (billon),  or,  as  by  bankers,  in 
reab  of  16  quartoa  or  34  maravedb  ptats  (silver). 


Tho  real  of  vellon,  the  most  common  coin  la 
Spain,  consists  of  a  base  mixture  of  silver  and 
cupper,  and  b  worth  2ftd.  sterling.  The  real  of 
plate,  or  more  properly  of  old  plate  {plata  anti- 
giia),  a  nominal  standard  used  only  in  accounta 
and  exchanges,  is  estimated  according  to  an  old 
silver  coinage,  and  l»  worth  4Sd.  sterling.  There 
arc  a  variety  of  other  reals,  but  when  the  term 
real  is  used  alone,  the  real  of  vellon  b  always  to 
be  understood  ;  and  tho  simple  term  plate  b  to 
be  understood  as  alwo^  denoting  old  pbte. 

In  Alicant  and  all  Valencia,  accounU  are  kept 
in  dollars  of  pbte,  or  llbras,  divided  into  20  sud- 
dus,  each  of  12  dineros.  In  Barcelona  and  all 
CatalonUi,  the  libra  of  account  is  similarly  divid- 
ed ;  but  5  dulbirs  of  plate  are  reckoned  equal  to 
7  Catalonian  libras. 

The  accounts  of  the  public  flnancos  are  stated 
in  ^cudos  vellon,  each  of  lo  reals  vellon.  The 
escudo  vellon  =  2s.  Id.  sterling. 

Coins :  In  gold ;  the  quadraplo  pistole,  or 
doubloon  of  8  escudos  d'oro,  =  320  reals  vellon, 
or  16  hard  dollars;  the  doubloon  of  4  escudos 
=  160  rcab  vellon ;  the  common  doubloon  or 
pistole  =r  80  reals  vellon ;  the  escudo  d'oro  s 
40  reab  vellon ;  the  coronilla  or  gold  dollar  = 

20  reals  vellon : — In  silver  ;  tho  hard  dollar  =  20 
reab  vellon  ;  the  luUf-doliar  or  escudo  vellon  s 
10  reab  vellon ;  also  the  k  dolbr,  or  Mexican  pe- 
seta ;  the  i  dolbr.  or  Provincial  peseta ;  the  | 
dollar,  or  real  of  Mexican  plate ;  tbe  t^r  dollar, 
or  real  of  Provincial  plate ;  the  A  dollar,  or  luUf 
real  of  Mexican  pbte ;  and  the  ^  dollar,  or  real 
vellon  :— In  copper ;  double  quartos  of  8  mara- 
vedb vellon ;  quartos ;  ochavos,  or  new  mara- 
vedb of  pbte ;  maravedb  of  vellon. 

Since  1786,  the  Castilbn  mark  weight  of  gold, 

21  carats  fine,  has  been  coined  into  8ft  doubloons 
of  8  escudos,  17  doubloons  of  4  escudos,  34  com- 
mon doubloons,  or  68  escudos.  The  same  weight 
of  silver,  since  1772,  has  been  coined  into  8ft  hard 
dulbrs,  17  half-dollars,  34  pesetas,  or  68  reals  of 
Mexican  plate, — the  fineness  or  standard  of  tho 
dollars  and  half-dollars  being  10|  dineros,  and  of 
the  pesetas  and  reals  of  Mexican  plate,  9i  dine- 
ros :  the  real  vellon,  and  tho  Provincial  peseta 
and  real,  are  composed  of  base  rilver  or  billon. 
Tbe  remedy  of  the  mint  for  tbe  gold  coins,  b  24 
grains  per  nuu-k  in  the  weight,  and  Ath  of  a  ca- 
rat in  tue  fineness ;  for  tlie  silver  dollar  and  half- 
dollar,  24  grains  per  mark  in  the  weight,  and  |^th 
of  a  dinero  in  the  fineness. 

Hence  the  weight  of  the  doubloon  of  8  escudos, 
or  quadruple  pistole,  b  417*70  troy  grains;  iU 
contents  in  pure  gold,  365*49  troy  grains :  and  its 
value,  when  of  full  weight,  £3,  4s.  8H. :  the 
weight  of  the  hard  dollar,  41770  troy  grains ;  its 
contents  in  pure  silver,  374*19  troy  grains ;  and 
its  full  value,  4b.  2ftd.  Hut  tlie  more  general  va- 
lues of  these  coins,  as  deduced  from  assays,  are 
jL'3,  4s.  Id.,  and  4s.  2d.  rcspectivelv. 

The  ducat,  pistolo,  and  dolbr  of  plate  (L  e.  oM 
J^aU),  are  monies  of  exchange  merely,  not  coins. 
The  ducat  of  plate  =  11  reab,  1  maravedi  plate, 
or  375  maravedb  plate :  the  pistole  of  pbte  =  4 
dollars  of  pbte :  tho  dolbr  of  pbte,  or  piastre, 
=  8  rcab  pbte  =  15  reab,  2  maravedb  vellon, 
or  512  maravedb  vellon.  The  peso  dure  or  liard 
dollar  =  20  reab  vellon  =  10|  reals  pbte :  hence 
32  reals  vellon  =  17  reab  pbte :  64  hard  dollars 
=  85  dolbrs  of  pbte ;  and  4  maravedb  vellon  = 
1  quarto  of  plate. 

The  Exchange  with  London  is,  throughont 
Spain,  eflTected  in  piastres  or  dolbrs  of  pbte,  the 
par  bdng  371  pence  per  dollar.  Bilb  from  Lon- 
don upon  Siadrid,  Cadb,  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  or 
Seville,  are  generally  drawn  at  3  months*  date. 
The  custom  as  to  deya  of  grace  varies  in  diffoent 
places :  in  Madrid  none  are  allowed. 

BatUdngt  as  imderstood  in  Britain,  b unknown 
in  Spain,  and  in  ordinary  tianaactiona  there  are 
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^FERMACCn  iFr.  J&g^^fafciar     Ger.  WmOrmdL     It^  Bitmf  S  Ukm% 
r  dig  iPtjwiii  — iii>l«Jiii,  a  gpeoo  <if  wfcale  fowad cMii| ia thi 
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«.»  E»iR  {wnv 
«£;  aaii  X  »  Mviiriii^T  aack  Ksed  far  tke  fiaer  kiwi*  «f ! 

SFIGFI.I  %, ««  CAROLINA  Pf>'K,  a  percmKBl,  kotemos.  aedidul  jiaM 
I A  Vw  jiiBfcfi  M  -^  t3>£j!cixuc;5  fx  ibe  5.  states  oif  tfan*  X.  Aaericaa  L  oioe.  Tbe  wrt 
<aDi^  rftjw^L  2i  itif  rM«.  «^^  ix  as  k^^^  dried  stase,  if  c^jebrased  u  &:iuet- 
■mciDr.  ii  i»  piLr:^!ki««i  ^5  ibe  A»ericaa?  fxK^ xhit  CrMkaad  CWrokee  faifi'". 
lioL.  Jiiscx^^v£r  *}v  kf«7ct£.  £:nde  is  earned  w  Eorooe. 

>£'LNr!L.  io.  icTwnrSfcl  incat  w^iieb.  ccvcr«  cxT^cabxaed  etLber  xa  re;gchroea- 
b^criot^^  IT  JL  TT.wW  ?rfti*ffi7;:T,x  oCs«&2  f<oc^&.  It  &s  «^  TorKKSs  skfttlef  «^  r»i, 
^jit»?«^  ir T^iBi^.  niir*  rarfvy  ^owk.  Sfc  gr.  ^y.  Bj  lapidan^,  ibe  aearie«-«>o«re4 
»  %i^SD^£  j^m:  -*:>y :  lae  roee-svti,  jmv  rwfiy .-  ibe  Telli>  v  or  oraa^  red,  lit 
•ntnt.*»iiW  aaii  :^  ^.«.tf*c-xua£r>!d,  I'luiiia^  rt^y.  Tbe  first » tb^  JWKt  TiliiiaUe. 
:kn3su.  2f  3ufi  ju  2!&ri  a^  isut  «naisal  rxby.  aad  b  rvaifilj  dtstss^auiied,  bock  bj  iu 
<w4Mur  UK.  gya;t"'r.nr^HL.    Ii  s^  pcixxpalh-  fuoad  ta  Ceriaa  aad  ike  llaibj  pan- 


46^c  A  saiOf  aaii  ±fcvv«ir.  aix»i  mck  «C  sknt  ia  m-mot^  th— ^  t2i2S  lut  diHereaee 
3f  >r«>f a£2su«c5w  a^w  moua  ir^  prtrartd.  tknr  are  all  liBfkid  aad  eoiaorksft,  aad  ac- 
^our?  site  wvtLiz&r  iztu  }▼  wiaci  t^  art  xiisaseiT  dt9tia£:ii«2wd  from  tJbe  ea^ 
31.  "v^ii  UKv  &n  £fsc.  x  frxa  icaae  cuuMZcam  stWtaace  a«Ued  dszia^  tkdr  ^ 
^xacazuo..  ^^bPf  acnW  ibisr  saae  aad  iav>»r  ftiM  panicalAr  »aa*ti^i  ous  »itt 
^io:^  atfy  art'  liBsrvMruaseii.  aat  vkock  dtfer  acoMuag  t*  tke  scb^taaMi  tte 
furxi^  oa^a.  jvurs  ir  arf  tm^a^jt^  ia  tke  aaasfatftaie.  CeaaMrciailT,  tkej  trt 
^.;k?ii«\£  a^  Ficcip.  aifi  C4u:a..al.  aaii  B&tEask,  aad  iar  faeal  pcrpotses.  U)ie'f«r»tf  an 

^a  ;jif  ?ir3war-j^i  To.*tf  ii  ikf  ss^ar-caae  ;  and  ymrio.  aa^e  <iue#T  frua  77«  • 
a  7Jiircju*u.a«r  acvutLis*  ic  vijc&  »^"i*e  tfiiad  z=»ifr  tkesae  i^specavv  beads^  Otaer 
«^LrxujAi:«^  i>4>xucs  arf  7C«9«2v«£  aSmaai  :  tax^  visk  sbe  exccfCaja  peffk&p«  tf  la- 
^iax  ir-<«u^  £<3c^T  TTTWfitfatajfd  ^Moa  ri»,  %^tj  are  caiaafMRaai  aad  Jxue 

Kcrrsa  ?**.xr»  aw  aaaae  7e::zi::^aZN  fr««i  faar^.  ea^jpioTrd  tizher  a  tke  >u» 
4^  iTajt  /c  3ciJ&^  arcuriin*^  w  uir  ka»i  «;3red.    la  Smc^u^I  aad  Irvcud,  v^oe 
^•cr.t:^  _^  UK  Titatmit.'  )«««ca^«  s^  Afaar  a  piHefxvd  ia  its  fmrt 
\.  aok  as  s  io^ftatd  u  Hit  rtfiaikrs  £z«ct2y  fr«m  ib* 
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which  are  Tery  numeroas.  In  Enghmd,  on  the  other  hand,  beer  is  the  general 
drink  of  the  people  ;  while  spirits,  the  use  of  which  is  connned  chiefly  to  larce 
towna.  are  not  considered  palataole  until  compounded  with  and  disguised  by 
the  addition  of  other  ini^reaients  [Gin],  and  hence  the  rectifier  has  been  eon- 
■tttuted  the  individual  who  furnishes  the  spirits  for  retail, — leaving  distillation  a 
kind  of  monopolv  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  otherwise,  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  spirits  ;  but  in  no  instance  with  success.  WheueTer 
the  tax  is  carried  beyoud  certain  moderate  limits,  it  fives  rise  to  illicit  distillation  ; 
and  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  produces  other  kinds 
of  demoralization,  bringius  the  law  into  contempt,  and  enabung  those  who  despise 
its  enactments  to  undersell  the  fair  trader. 

The  Spirit  Duties  are  the  mowt  important  of  all  under  charge  of  the  exciM ;  both  with  reipect  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  to  the  extent  of  official  employment  which  they  impose. 

In  England,  spirits  were  first  subjected  to  tlie  excise  in  l(J6l».  After  various  fluctuations,  the 
duty  stood  in  1790  (reckoned  in  Imperial)  at  3*.  4|d.  per  gallon  ;  at  wliich  it  continued  until  1810. 
wh«n  it  was  brought  up  to  the  onaximum  rate  of  ISik  7d.  per  gallon.  This  high  duty  remained 
•ntil  1886,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  re«ult  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  duty  in 
Seotland  and  Ireland  in  18;!3,  it  was  reduced  to  7s.  a-gallon.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  was  an 
Incrvase  in  the  quantity  brought  to  charge  &om  3,6A5,iai  gallons  in  182A,  to  7tO(/7,S04  gallons  In 
18ML    In  1830,  the  rate  was  raised  to  1*,  6d.  a-f^allon. 

In  Scotland  and  Irektnd,  the  duties,  after  various  changes,  were  reduced,  the  former  from  6b.  fld., 
tho  latter  from  5s.  7ld.  to  8s.  4|d.  per  gallon;  which,  however,  was  raised,  in  lii){G,  toSs.  lud., 
and,  in  1831),  to  3s.  4d.  per  gallon.  In  IH34,  the  Irish  duty  was  lowered  to  2&.  4d. ;  but  it  wasasain 
msdo  equal  to  tiie  Scottish  in  1842  (5  Vict.  c.  15). 

The  act  3  Vict.  c.  17,  added  4d.  per  gallon  to  the  duties  after  Bfay  15,  1840 ;  thus  making  the 
rates  7s.  lOd.  in  England,  and  3s.  8d.  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  which  duties  are  reckoned  on 

9>irits  of  hydrometer  proofL  On  the  malt  used  by  distilien,  a  drawback  is  allowed  of  8d.  per  galL 
he  eonsumption  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  96,729,004  gallons  hi  1831,  Increased  In  1836 
to  31 ,346,334  gallons  ;  but  in  the  next  hve  yrara,  it  tell  off  to  24,124,031  gallons,  the  quantity  shown 
below  for  1H41.  This  decrease  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  progress  of  temperance  associations  in 
Irebnd.  The  amounts  stated,  however,  are  not  believed  to  snow  the  whole  consumption,  aa  the 
duties  are  still  sufficiently  high  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  smuggling. 

Total  Number  of  Proof  Gallons  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty  in  1831  and  1841. 


1B31. 


Rum. 


England.  ^//«. '3,479,91 1 


Scotland, .  .do. 
lrefauid,....cro. 

United  King- 
dom,. . .  .do. 

Net  Duty...jL' 


125,702 
1U,984 


3,624,597 


Bmndy, 


Bririib 
SpiriCR. 


TotsL 


1,209,796:  7,434,047,12,12.1,754  2,217,073 
38,994   5,7<N),689,  5,865,3851     48,523 

1:^,374 


10.209,  8,710.672  8,73<».86: 


1841. 


Hum. 


Brandy,        BrltUb 
&c.       I     Spirits. 


Total. 


1,127,849  8,185,49911,530,421 
40.291  5.989,9(>5  6,078,719 
17,»M   6,485,443  6,515,781 


1,266,999  21,845,403  26,729,004  2,277,970 1,186,104  20.660,84724,194,981 


1 , 639,881 '1.4I5.U61 1  5,189,(i6ll  8,234.6l>3il,063,ae7'l,a->4.O79  5,168,86217,566,028 


The  number  of  gallons  distilled  in  ir41  were  as  follows:— In  England,  5,919,207:  Scotland, 
8,504,333 :  Ireland,  6,359,124  ;  total,  20.782,664.  Imported  into  England— from  Scotland,  1 ,8i»4,6S7 
callons,  from  IreUind,  354,893 ;  into  Ireland  from  ScotLuid,  569,779  gallons ;  mto  ScotUnd  from 
IreUnd.  98,253  gaUons. 

SPONGE  (Fr.  £>)ono^.  Ger.Schwamm.  li.  Spugna.  Arab. /^ipn/),  a  light, 
porous,  elastic,  brownish  yellow  substance,  procured  by  divers,  chiefly  in  the  Greek 
Archipela/(o  and  lied  Sea,  and  of  an  inferior  description  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  zoophyte.  It  grows  into  irregular  tubes  of  a 
woolly  consistence,  and  generally  adheres  by  a  broad  base  to  rocks  submersed  in 
the  ocean.  When  first  taken,  it  has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully  washed  from  a  gelatinous  sUme  which  covers  its  surface^  in  order  to  prevent 
its  f^rowiug  putrid.  Sponges  are  prepared  for  use  by  washing  them  anew  and 
beating  them  free  of  all  stony  matter,  and  they  are  even  bleached  to  deprive  them 
of  colour.  Their  price  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  tex- 
ture.   They  are  used  for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  axts,  and  in  surgery. 

SPRAT,  a  small  fish  iClupea  spratius),  resembling  a  young  herring,  found  in 
large  shoals  on  the  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex  coasts.  It  is  also  taken  in 
the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  called  the  garme  herring,  and  on  the  eastern 
ooaat  of  Ireland.  Sprats  are  in  season  from  November  to  March,  when  an  abun- 
dant supply  is  always  to  be  obtained  at  Billingsgate.  Within  the  htst  few  years  thpy 
have  been  extensively  used  as  a  manure.  The  fishing  for  this  purpose,  called  the 
stow  boatjishery,  is  chiefly  prosecuted  on  the  Kentish  coast. 

Si^UILL  (Ft.  Scilte.     Ger.  MeerMwiebel.     It.  SciUa,  CipoOa  marina.     Sp. 


STA 


STA 

is  a  ptrsnmal  bulbons-roateid  pUnt  (SdBa  at 


Cebola  albarrana), 

riiiui),fuuiiiloiitha  iiborc9  of  Spai 

bulbs krepear-Bhapod,  and  varriiiuK 

hesd.    They  »fe  tW  only  part  nacd, 

full  of  a  claauny  juice,  nauscoas,  aonu,  aau  an  .^ 

when  rubbed  »□  the  akin.    In  the  ebupe,  squill  ia  eommonlj  met  witli  in  I)h  facB 

of  the  dried  ehreda  of  the  root.    li  ia  ueed  mediciuatlr,  cbiefl;  aa  an  expeeuoiil. 

STADE  TOLL.    [H.bbueo.] 

STAMPS,  impressioaa  maJe  upon  paper  oi  parchment  bj  (torenuMnt  tbr  tlw 
parpoaea  of  rereiiue,     Thoialwaja  denote  the  tax  leTied,  and  sometisMa  the  nUm 


.   .  ofaehUd'i 
Bhoold  be  choam  plump,  btA,  iiKiad, 


of  the  instr 


..    ..  Thoyalwaj 

iment  etamped.    Stamp-dutiea  we^ 

;  lone  afterward.i  Wan 


I  Hol]aod,lfi'2<; 


could  bo  used  ir 


betwee 


e  first  imposed  ii 

-    ,  .,  „  '  Europe;  there  t 

Smith  remarks,  no  art  nhicb  one  government  sooner  leamB  of  aastlwr,  thu  tint 
of  draiainj!  money  fhira  the  pockets  of  the  people."  They  vere  introdiMd  into 
Enaland  in  a  temporary  form  in  1671  ;  and  having  been  revised  in  1G93UWb. 
&  M.  c.  31).  were  in  time  eiteuded,  ao  that  besidee  crown  Knnts,  dipdoH,  (ito- 
bat«9  of  wlUe,  and  law  and  other  fortnal  proceedings,  Qrery  instnimait  lecOTding 

TO  individuals  was  sahjected  to  »  Bt&ipp-dnty  bcftm  il 

of  justice,  Newapapera  and  lei;a,dearSi~ccnHO<>  Drib] 
were  auto  urouEht  under  the  same  system.  Stamps  were  likewise  adopted  ai  i 
ODDveaieat  method  of  impotiing  a  dnty  upon  particular  daasMi  of  peisoDf,  a>  |Aiy- 
■ieians,  barriBters,  and  stComeya,  who  are  taxed  before  tbey  can  b^n  practict, 
under  the  form  of  an  admission-stamp  ;  and  notaries,  solicitora,  baum,  f»m- 
brokers,  and  appraisers,  who  sje  not  qualified  to  exercise  their  caJlinita  witluDt  * 
jearli  license.  The  stamp  acts,  ToinminouB  in  number  and  extent,  wen  ecBsnli- 
dated  in  1815  bf  55  Geo.  ILL  c.  164,  a  schedule  annexed  to  which  eihiUts  Ac 
whale  dnties  exigible  in  Uritaiu.  They  bare  been  since  mitigated,  partienlariyt; 
5  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  which  eiemptB  law  proceedings  from  stamps.  In  lM2,tbestu»- 
dnties  in  Ireland,  formerlj  lower  tbao  tboee  in  tbo  slater  iuaiid,  were  laiasd  to  Ma 
tame  IsTel,  until  October  ID,  \M5,  hj6&.6  VicL  c.  82.  And  the  following  taUi 
exhibits  those  chieSy  of  importanoe  in  commerce  : — 

IT  Korea.  :DjiBDrTDaiu A 

I  FDuciia. 


HID  al'di^cKnl  imti.  ii  the  lanic  uul? 
on  a  promlwiT]'  ddU  pnyaUa  within  a  perioi 
BOI  Bieeedlnn  two  dhhiUii  sfm  dwt,  foi 

N.  H.— IY>Hnh»n  notiM  fr>r  £tm  or  unde 


sum  and  u|>nrda. . . 
DnlvoBHWh  polfrj' 


EJctrttpdns. — Public  iKHpicali 
lural  pruducfi,  fnnuiD;  ■<« 

-■nil be  dTxIid  bj'a  Hpan 


:*.— CfMrtiJtj)  Votagt. 


Every  £IU>.  aodalulliran^r^^^^ 

Premium  abon  M.j^  o'lit, 

Unuannl  above  £1110 

Evoj  £im,  aul  part  of  £IUi>. . 

,'."."!  J 

Ever;  £IW,  and  put  ol  ILim. . 
PiEDiium  alHiit  lit.  and  Dot  alnv 

•~ 

Premium  above  a*,  jier  ewL 
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•b     d.    RSCKIPTS                                                                           a.  d. 

Every  £100,  and  part  of  £100 9    6       Formoiieyamountingto£5dcan<ler£lO..O  3 

Exceeding  three  months B    0                                                10       ..        dO..O  e 

n  the  separate  interests  of  two  or  more  distinct ,                                            SO       ..       60.. 1  0 


persons  shall  be  insured  by  one  policy,  then 
the  said  duty  of  Is.  dd.,  2s.  6d.,  or  Ss.,  as  the 
case  may  require,  shall  be  charged  thereon, 
in  respect  of  each  and  every  fractional  part 
of  £100,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  every  full 
nun  of  £1(X>,  wh  ich  shall  be  thereby  insured 
upon  any  separate  and  distinct  interest. 
PBOTKars.  iL  d. 

On  bill  or  note  for  any  sum  less  than  £20.  .2    0 


50                100.. 1  0 

100                S00..9  6 

200               900.  .4  0 

300        ..      M0..6  0 

200        ..     10U0..7  6 

1000  or  upwards..  10  0 
For  any  sum  acknowledged  to  be  in  full 

of  all  demands 10  0 

N.B.— By  9th  Geo.  lY.  c  27,  any  person  who 


£20  and  less  than  £U>0 3   0  purcliases  receipt-stamps  to  the  amount  of 

100           ..            5<j0 fi    0'  £lat  one  and  the  same  time,  from  any  duly 

fiOO  or  opwajds 10    0 !  appointed  distributor  or  sub^^istributor,  U 

Protestofany  other  kind 5    0  entitled  to  a  discount  of  71  per  cent  on  every 

And  for  every  sheet  upon  which  the  same  shall  complete  sum  of  £1  of  purchase  money. 
be  wfitten  after  the  first,  a  further  duty  of  5s. 

The  stamp  laws,  in  reference  to  mercantile  writings,  are  ex])Iained  under  Bills 
OP  Exchange,  Policy,  Receipt,  and  other  heads.  Farther  information  will  be 
found  in  Chitty*8  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Stamp-Laws. 

STAPLE,  ori/^nally  a  public  market  whither  traders  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  goods  for  sale  ;  but  now  applied  to  the  chief  productions  of  a  country. 

STARCH  (Fr.  A  midon.  Ger.  A midam),  a  substance  found  in  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, but  procured  generally  from  wheat  flour  or  potatoes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  common  or  wheat  starch  employed  in  this  country  is  made  in  or  near  London. 
Potato  starch  is  made  chicflv  in  districts  where  potatoes  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
more  particularly  iu  Scotland.  The  process  for  obtaining  it,  in  both  cases,  consists  in 
diffusmg  the  powdered  or  bruised  grain  or  seed,  or  the  rasped  root  or  stem,  in  cold 
water,  which  becomes  white  and  turbid ;  the  grosser  parts  may  be  separated  by  a 
strainer,  and  the  milky  li(][uor  that  passes  deposits  the  starch,  which  is  to  be 
washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  produce  about  33 
lbs.  starch  ;  and  100  parts  of  skinned  potato  from  15  to  17  parts  of  starch.  The  best 
kind  is  white,  soft,  and  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*5. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  affords  a  gelatinous  solution 
in  warm  water,  which  is  largely  employed  for  stiffening  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  dressing  some  descriptions  of  goods  after  weaving.  It  is  also  much 
employed  by  the  calico-printer.  Potato  starch  is  said  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
of  moisture  than  wheat  starch,  and  goods  which  are  stiffened  with  it  are  apt  to 
yield  in  damp  weather,  and  to  become  mouldy  if  laid  by.  A  duty  of  3^d.  per  lb. 
was  formerl;^  levied  in  Britain  on  starch,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1834,  at  which 
time  the  excise  accounts  showed  that  the  annual  consumpt  was  about  8,700,000  lbs. 

STEAM-ENGINE,  apiece  of  mechanism  by  which  the  force  arising  from  the  pro- 
perties of  elasticity  ana  oi  instantaneous  condensation,  possessed  by  steam,  is  either 
employed  to  produce  a  continuous  rotatory  motion  (with  a  fly-wheel  which  constitutes 
a  reservoir  of  power)  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery,  or  for  any  other  use  that 
power  may  be  put  to.  In  common  with  most  other  important  applications  of 
physical  principles,  no  individual  can  lay  claim  to  its  invention  ;  but  its  germ  is 
to  DO  found  in  the  steam-pumps  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain 
Savery  ( 1698) ;  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  "  atmospheric  en^ne " 
of  Newcomen  (1705),  also  employed  for  pumping  water  only,  but  which,  by  the 
genius  of  James  Watt  (6. 1736,  a.  1819),  was  eventually  converted  into  the  modem 
steam-engine.    [Machinery.] 

'  STEAM  NAVIGATION  was  attempted  by  various  individuals  in  the  course 
of  the  I8th  century  ;  but  the  experiments  which  tended  more  than  any  other  to 
develop  this  application  of  steam  were  the  joint  labour  of  three  Scotsmen— Patrick 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfriesshire,  James  Taylor,  his  son's  tutor,  and  WiUiam 
Symington,  mining-engineer,^Miller  preparing  the  proper  vessel  and  propelling 
apparatus,  Taylor  recommending  the  steam-en^e  as  the  working-agent,  and 
Symington  effecting  the  modifications  necessary  m  its  structure.  This  took  place 
between  1786  and  1789 :  and  in  180*2  a  steam-tug,  made  by  Symington,  with  a 
single  paddle-wheel  in  tne  stem,  was  placed  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  but 
the  project  was  abandoned  through  fear  that  the  undulation  produced  by  it  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  banks.  Symington's  apparatus,  though  then  neglected  in 
this  country,  had  been  seen  and  examined  by  many,  and  especially  by  Robert 
Fulton,  an  American,  then  studying  painting  under  West ;  and  who,  with  less 
merit  as  an  inventor  than  Symington,  but  with  more  ample  resources  and  greater 
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energy,  sneceeded,  in  conjunction  with  ChanoeUor  LiTingstone,  in  introdndnf 
steam  navigation  into  the  United  States  in  1807,  when  the  Qennont  of  160  tou 
was  launched  at  New  York.  Foar  years  afterwards,  it  was  8ueoeflBfiiU|  wtob- 
lished  in  this  coantry  hy  Henry  Bell,  an  enterprising  hoose-carpenter  <rf  CSa^w, 
who  in  181 1  started  the  Comet,  of  25  tons  burden  and  3  horse  power,  to  ply  to  s 
bath  hotel  which  he  had  set  up  at  Helensburgh. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  was  ailerwards  rapid,  particularly  ia  tk 
UnitcKl  States,  owing  to  the  number  and  extent  of  its  rivers,  for  which  akne 
steamers  were  at  first  considered  to  be  adapted.  As  improTement  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  confidence  increased,  they  came  gradually  into  use  as  marine  vesscn,  far 
which  purpose  they  were  first  fitted  in  1818  by  David  Napier,  engineer,  CUasfoir, 
who,  from  that  year  until  1830.  effected  more  for  the  imDrovemoit  of  steam  aarvcft- 
tion  than  any  other  man  ;  ana  whose  cousin,  Robert  Napier,  is  abo  hooouaUy 
distinguished  in  the  same  walk.  Mr  David  Napier  established  regular  iteaai  cob- 
munication  between  Britain  and  France  and  Ireland  ;  by  d^^rees  almost  all  psiti 
of  the  shores  of  Europe  were  traversed  in  like  manner  ;  and  in  1838  a  liiie  of 
steamers,  of  gigantic  sue,  commenced  running  between  Eln^laiid  and  the  Uaiieii 
States.  Steam- vessels  have  since  been  adopted  for  many  otSer  parts  of  the  eeiui; 
and  their  increasing  use  in  every  civilized  country  hi^  prodaoed,  aad  is  dbily 
producing,  results  wnich  it  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate. 

We  renuin  from  entering  into  any  details  respecting  the  formation  of  itesB- 
Tessels ;  but  we  may  notice  thai  of  late  years  not  a  few  have  been  baiU  of  iron, 
firom  its  superior  buoyancy  to  wood  ;  and  that  a  magnificent  one  called  the  Mib- 
moth  or  Great  Britain,  is  about  to  be  launched  at  Bristol,  on  which  1300  toss  d 
iron  have  been  expended.  Her  dimensions  are  given  as  foUows  : — Length  of  kcii, 
282  feet ;  length  over  all,  324  feet ;  breadth,  51  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  32  feet ;  mhw 
of  engines,  1000  horses  ;  burden,  3200  tons  ;  displacement,  3000  tons ;  ana  M 
draugnt,  only  16  feet.  The  hull  is  divided  into  five  distinct  water-tight  eosnisit- 
menu.  Another  important  feature  in  the  Great  Britain  is  the  adoptioBOC  tie 
screw  propeller,  which  will  save  the. cumbrous  appendages  of  paddle-wheeb  ai4 
boxes.  The  screw  propeller,  as  originally  tested  oy  the  Archimedee  steamsr,  itm 
placed  in  the  dead  wood  under  its  counter,  and  between  the  keel  and  stem  post ; 
and  it  consisted  of  a  helix,  making  but  one  revolution  about  a  h<niaoiital  axle  ps^ 
in^  longitudinally  through  the  ship,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine.  Bit 
this  plan  is  said  to  be  considerably  modified  and  improvea  in  the  Great  ^itsin. 
Should  this  bold  experiment  prove  successful,  it  wiU  probably  lead  to  an  oatire 
revolution  in  the  system  of  steam  navigation. 

The  number  and  tonuu^e  of  British  ateam-veMeb  cannot  be  very  accuraidy  ttated. 
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limits  of  their  respective  ports ;  and  which  appear  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  licrwv,  _ 
Thames.  Clyde,  and  other  rivers.  According  to  an  approximate  statement  prepared  In  IflB^  th* 
merchant-^teamen)  at  the  end  of  1838  were,  for  the  British  islands,  766  hi  number,  faavinf  a  bur- 
den (including  G2,6S0  tons  for  engine-ro«»m,  Ac),  of  143,168  tons;  and  adding  the  iQnfate 
colonial  tonnage  in  1837,  15,664  tons,  there  is  giv<ai  a  total  for  the  empire  oi  157.840  toes,  the 
amount  of  horse-power  being  63,25(>.  Of  the  766  British  steamen,  484  wer«  river  steaaen  asi 
small  coasters,  and  ilS  large  coasters  and  sea-going  ships.  In  1838,  the  United  Statei  poHBMeA 
an  aggregate  steam-tonnage  of  155,473  torn*,  and  57,019  horse-power. 

On  December  31,  1841,  the  registered  mercantile  steam-manne  of  the  Kitlsh  istonda  aBwamtod 
to  95,7R5  tons ;  but  adding  to  this  the  engine-room  tonnage,  and  aJUowing  for  f«irtni%j  and  oa- 
rvgistered  vessels,  the  aggregate  must  have  amounted  torally  S<K),000  tons,  exclusive  of  rt«aa 
mail-packets  and  vessels  of  war,  of  which  a  large  and  yeariy  increasing  fleet  is  now  maintaiBed. 

A  large  steam-navy  is  now  also  possessed  by  France ;  but  very  few  wmr-«teamers  have  a>  ?cl 
beat  built  in  the  United  States.  The  numb^  of  ateam-vesaeb  possessed  by  otho-  eountrei  i> 
comparatively  inconsiderable. 

STEARIN,  the  harder  portion  of  animal  fats  ;  olein  or  elain  being  the  selter 
one.  Stearin  yields  an  acid,  called  stearic  acid,  and  having  the  form  of  bhUiact 
white  scaly  cnrstals,  which  is  now  largely  employed  in  soap  and  candle  makiof. 

STEATITE,  a  species  of  soap-stone  founa  in  Scotland,  Anglesea,  and  naay 
other  parts.  The  white  varieties,  or  those  which  become  so  by  caicinatioo,  axe 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ;  others  are  employed  for  fulling. 

STEEL,  a  compound  of  iron  and  a  minute  (quantity  of  carbon.    [iro?i,] 

STEELYARD,  a  weighing-machine  consisting  of  a  lever  of  unequal  arms. 

STERLING,  a  term  which  has  long  been  applied  to  the  standard  money  of 
England.  The  derivations  of  this  word,  offered  by  various  authors,  are  nomefoos 
perhaps  beyond  those  of  any  other  in  our  language.  See  Rudin^$  AnmaU  ^f  th$ 
Coinage  of  BrUain,  vol.  i.  p.  21-24. 

STOCKS.    [Funds.] 

STONE,  the  name  of  a  weight  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    The  standard  Bri- 
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tiflh  itone  =  14  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Formerly  the  stone  of  butcher-meat  or  fish  in 
London  (still  partially  used)  was  only  8  lbs.  avoirdupois  :  while  in  Scotland,  the 
common  commercial  stone  was  16  lbs.  Scots  troy  =  17*39  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

STONE- TRADE.  The  principal  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building  are  the  lime- 
stones or  calcareous  rocks  of  the  geologist,  commonly  called  freestone  ;  of  these 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  or  euumerate  more  than  a  few.  In  England.  Port' 
land  stone,  so  called  from  its  principal  quarries  being  in  Portland  Island,  Dorset- 
Bhire,  holas  the  first  rank,  and  is  that  used  in  London  for  stone  building,  and  for 
the  ornamental  parts  of  edifices.  St  Paul's,  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges, 
Newgate,  and  indeed  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  are  examples 
of  its  use.  About  30,000  tons  of  Portland  stone  are  said  to  bo  annuaUv  exported 
to  London  ;  the  best  blocks  brings  from  18s.  to  228.  per  ton  ;  and  the  inferior 
from  6s.  to  88.  Bath  ttone,  used  m  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  is  softer  and  far 
less  durable  than  the  oreceding.  Furbeck  stone,  from  Dorsetshire,  coarser  and 
harder  than  the  preceoing,  is  valued  for  steps,  i>aving,  door-sills,  and  copings. 
Yorkshire  stone  resembles  the  last.  Rag  stone,  obtained  from  quarries  on  the  Danxa 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  is  used  for  paring.  The  quarries  of  Grateshead  Fell 
fbmish  the  celebrated  **  Newcastle  ^ndstones.'*  There  are  various  other  kinds  ; 
a|8,  Oxford  stone  and  Ketton  stone,  distinguished  according  to  their  principal  locali- 
ties. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  quarries  in  England  are  not  of  anv  great  extent 
or  value  ;  and  bricks  are  in  consequence  the  chief  building  material. 

In  Scotland,  however,  where  stone  is  used  almost  to  Uie  entire  exclnsion  of 
bricks^  the  quarries  are  numerous  and  some  very  excellent^  particularly  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  Cullalo  in  Fife.  Superior  granite  is  also  found  in  various 
places,  particularly  near  Aberdeen,  from  whence  about  12,000  tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  London  for  works  where  strength  and  durability  are  required  ;  and  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  from  whence  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Liver- 
pool Docks  was  partly  derived. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  quarries  of  granite  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  near  Newry. 
in  the  count  v  of  Down  ;  red  sandstone  in  Tipperary  and  the  countyof  Cork  :  ana 
limestone,  or  a  rich  kind^  in  Queen's  Ck>unty,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Cork.    Other  varieties  of  stone  are  found  in  different  parts. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  is  the  right  which  the  seller  of  goods  has  to 
stop  them  in  their  passage  to  the  buyer,  if  the  buyer  has  become  bamcrupt  or  in- 
solvent before  they  come  into  his  custody,  and  is  unable  to  pay  their  price.  It  has 
been  the  subject  or  much  debate  whether  this  right  partakes  of  the  nature  of  lien, 
or  is  an  exercise  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  seller  ;  but  no  practical  rule  has 
arisen  out  of  these  oiscussions,  and  tne  right  is  practised  as  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  expediency.  It  remains  then  simply  to  state  the  circumstances  in  whicn,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  decisions,  it  may  be  exercised.  "  Ail  persons  standing  in  the 
relation  of  vendor  and  vendee,  or  consigner  and  consignee,  on  a  sale  or  consignment 
of  goods  on  credit,  may  exercise  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  ;  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  law  recognises  this  right,  though  the  contract  under  which  the 
goods  have  been  consigned  may  not  be  aterally  a  contract  of  sale.  Hence,  where 
a  factor  or  agent,  by  order  of  his  princinal,  purchases  goods  for  him^  and  consi^;ns 
them  to  him  on  credit,  with  an  additional  charge  on  account  of  commission,  making 
himself  liable  to  the  original  vendor  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  privity  exists 
between  such  vendor  and  the  principal,  the  factor  or  a^ent  is  so  far  considered 
as  the  vendor  of  the  goods  to  the  principal,  as  to  be  entitled  to  stop  them  in  tran- 
situ, ui>on  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  latter,  though  he  may  not  perha^ 
be  considered  as  standing  in  that  relation  for  all  purposes  "  {Cross,  363-4).  There  is 
no  anaIo|nr  to  a  general  Hen  in  the  rieht  to  stop  in  transitu,  and  therefore  it  can  only 
be  exercised  for  the  price  of  the  individual  commodity  stopped,  and  cannot  be  had 
recourse  to  for  a  g[eneral  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  balance  of  accounts 
between  the  parties,  taking  the  price  of  the  goods  into  consideration,  be  not 
i^giainst  the  buyer — in  other  words,  if  it  was  so  much  in  his  favour  that  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  will  not  turn  it  against  him— there  is  no  right  to  stop. 

The  most  <ufficult  ouestions  occur  as  to  the  position  in  whicn  commodities  may 
be  stopped.  While  they  are  at  the  order  of  tne  vendor  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  there  can  m  no  doubt  that  the  right  exists,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  right  of  keeping  possession  exists ;  on  uie  other  hand,  when  they  nave  come 
under  the  order  of  the  purchaser,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  servants, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  right  ceases.  The  time  for  its  exercise  is  while  the 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  miodle-man,  who  holds  for  the  benefit  of  whichever 
party  has  a  just  legal  claim.    A  shipowner,  carrier,  packer,  wharfinger,  is  such 
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middle-man.  The  property  is  liable  to  stoppage  though  the  middle-man  has  beet 
appointed  bv  the  consignee.  Bat  the  consignee's  connexion  with  the  middk-man 
may  be  sucn  that  the  latter*s  repositories  are  yirtu&lly  those  of  the  consignee, 
having  been  hired  by  him ;  so  if  the  purchaser  use  the  wharfin^r's  or  packer*s  ware- 
house as  a  place  for  the  custody  and  disposal  of  his  goods,  it  is  rirtually  his  ova 
warehouse,  and  the  right  to  stop  ceases  on  their  arrival  there.  If  the  consignee 
keep  the  goods  in  the  seller's  warehouse,  paying  warehouse  rent,  the  seller  lias 
ceased  to  nave  any  control  over  them.  There  may  be  a  commencement  of  deliraj 
not  so  far  completed  as  to  pye  the  purchaser  sufficient  possession  to  bar  stoppage. 
Thus,  where  a  Dargeman,  intrusted  with  a  cargo  of  iron,  landed  part  of  it  at  Uie 
vendee's  wharf,  but  hearing  that  the  consignee  nad  become  bankrupt,  immediatdf 
re-loaded  it,  it  was  found  that  he  legaUy  used  the  right  of  stoppage  in  &voar  of 
the  seller  (Crawsha;r  &nd  Others  v.  Eades,  I  B,  ^  C.,  181).  When  there  is  a  rieht 
to  stop  in  transitu,  it  is  sufficiently  exercised  by  notice  being  given  to  the  middle- 
man in  whose  hands  the  property  is ;  if  he  should  disregara  the  notice  and  ddlTcr 
the  goods,  the  delivery  will  not  be  valid.  {CrouonLien  and  Stoppage  m  rrowiftt, 
^X^etseq,) 

STORAGE,  warehouse  rent. 

STORAX,  a  balsam  obtained  from  the  Stymx  officinaHs,  a  tree  found  m  the 
Levant,  Italy,  and  France.    It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

STORES,  the  supplies  of  food,  liquor,  and  other  articles  provided  for  the  mb- 
sistonce  and  accommodation  of  a  ship's  crew  and  passengers.    [Cxxsioiis  Rbcc- 

LATTONS.      WaRKHOUSINO  StSTEM.] 

STRANDING  OF  A  VESSEL.  In  recovery  of  losses  from  under?mteB,it  ii 
often  a  question  of  material  consequence,  whether  the  verael  was  or  was  not 
**  stranded,"  according  to  the  legal  meaningof  the  term.  [Polict.]  To  constitute 
stranding,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  vessel  nas  struck,  if  she  has  been  qwedily  f^ 
off,  however  much  she  may  be  injured.  In  Wells  v,  Hopwood  (3  B,  j-  AdoL  S), 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  tide  harbour,  and  proceeded  to  discnarge  her  cargo  at  a  qnf 
on  the  side,  which  could  be  done  at  hign-water  only,  and  could  not  be  eompJeM 
in  one  tide.  At  the  first  low  ebb  the  vessel  grounded  on  the  mud,  but,  on  a  nb- 
sequent  ebb,  the  rope  by  which  her  head  was  moored  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  stretched,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east  at  the  same  time,  she  did 
not  ground  entirely,  as  it  was  intended  she  should,  in  the  mud,  but  her  forefiut 
got  on  a  bank  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The  vessel  was  strained,  and  her  teana 
opened,  closing  a^in  at  high  tide  ;  and  though  she  was  in  the  end  uninjured,  the 
cargo  was  damaged,  and  it  was  held  a  stranding.  In  this  case  Lord  Tentoden 
observed,  "  That  where  a  vessel  takes  the  ^und,  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  coarse 
of  navigation  and  management,  in  a  tide  nver  or  harbour,  upon  the  ebbing  d  the 
tide,  or  from  natural  deficiency  of  water,  so  that  she  may  float  again  upon  xhe 
flow  of  the  tide  or  increase  of  water,  such  an  event  is  not  to  bo  considered  asfranrf- 
inff  within  the  sense  of  the  memorandum.  But  where  the  ground  is  taken  nnder 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  by  reason  of  some  nnnsoal  or 
accidental  occurrence,  such  an  event  shall  be  considered  a  stranding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  memorandum."  In  Kingsford  v.  Marshall  (8  Bingh.  458),  the 
ground  was  taken  where  the  master  intended,  but  the  vessel  in  taking  it  struck 
against  some  hard  substance  which  pierced  the  bottom.  The  cargo  was  damaged, 
but  this  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  stranding.  ^  If  the  ship,"  says  Mr  Marsh&ll, 
**  be  forced  aground,  and  remain  for  any  time  stationarv,  whether  it  be  on  pik^ 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  seashore,  provided  there  be  s 
settlement  or  the  ship,  so  that  the  voyage  is  actually  interrupted,  that  is  a  stnod- 
ing,  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  damage  she  sustains  (232).  (Park  «•  /■- 
turnnce,\77^Sic.    Marshall  on  Insurance, '^\-2M.)    [Insurance.    Policy.] 

STRAW-PLAT  consists  generally  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  but  sometimes  also  of 
those  of  rice,  rye,  or  darnel  grass,  which  are  platted  in  order  to  be  made  up  into 
hats  or  bonnets.  This  branch  of  industry,  which  is  every  where  of  a  domestic  kind, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  middje 
oi  last  century  into  England.  The  large  size  of  the  wheat-straw,  however,  in  this 
country  operated  against  the  manufacture  until  within  the  last  50  years,  when, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  splints  or  slips  of  straw  in  lieu  of  whole  straws,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  Italian  trade  by  war,  it  rose  into  importance  in  Bedford- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  and  Buckinghamsniro ;  the  principal  markets  bein^  Latoo, 
Dunstable,  and  St  Albans.  Various  kinds  of  plat  are  distinguished  in  trade,  bat 
thev  are  continually  changing  with  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

The  straw  used  in  Tuscany,  the  great  straw-plat  district  of  Italy,  is  said  to  be 
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th&t  of  Triticum  tnrgidumf  a  Tarlety  of  bearded  wheat,  oultivated  solely  for  the 
straw  ;  being  sown  close,  and  consequently  produced  thin  and  short :  the  upper 
joint  of  the  stalk  is  that  chiefly  used.  The  beauty  of  the  Tuscan  plat  is  also  greatly 
increased  by  the  mode  of  joining  it  so  as  to  form,  by  the  combination  of  seyeral 
narrow  strips,  an  extended  sheet  of  platted  work.  British  plat,  again,  is  common- 
ly joined  by  making  the  several  rows  of  plat  overwrap  each  other  a  little,  and  then 
joining  the  two  overwrapping  pieces  witn  a  needle  and  thread  ;  and  the  articles 
made  of  split-straw  are  oesides  inferior  to  those  of  whole-straw  of  equal  fineness, 
in  pliability  and  durability.  The  Tuscan  manuf{Ek;ture  is  chiefly  followed  in  the 
neu^bourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  the  Val  d'Amo. 

STUCCO^  a  compound  of  Paris  Plast£K  and  Lime,  used  in  forming  cornices. 

STURGEON,  a  large  cartilaginous  fish  (Sturio),  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. It  is  caugnt  occasionally  on  various  parts  of  our  coast,  most  freouently  in 
the  estuaries,  or  but  a  short  distance  up  rivers  ;  and  is  frequently  brought  to  the 
London  market  from  various  localities.  In  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  Caspian,  and 
other  places,  the  sturgeon  fisheries  are  of  great  importance.  Caviar  is  made  of 
the  roe  of  the  female  :  isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  dense  membrane  forming  the 
air-bladder ;  and  the  flesh,  oesides  being  preserved  by  salting  and  pickling,  is  in 
request  for  the  table  while  fresh. 

SUCCADES,  swectmea-ts  or  preserves  in  sugar. 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  The  vicesima  heredUatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of 
inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus  on  the  Romans,  is  the  earliest  example  we  have 
of  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Many  of 
the  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  of  the  same  nature  ;  but  the  Dutch  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  succession  taxes  in  their  modem  form.  In  this 
country,  where  they  belong  to  the  stamp  department  of  the  revenue,  they  are  levied 
solely  upon  moveable  property,  which  is  eifected  partly  by  a  stamp-dut^  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  the  deceased's  effects,  but  graduated  differently  for  testate 
and  intestate  successions,— and  partly  by  per  centage  duties  on  legacies  or  residues. 
Snooession  duties  are  objectionaole  in  principle  [Tax],  being  in  the  general  case  a 
tax  on  capital ;  but,  on  the  other  hana,  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
collected. 

SUGAR  (Du.  Suiker.  Fr.  Sucre.  Get.  Zucker,  It.  Zucchero.  Por.  Apicar, 
Rns.  Sachar,  Sp.  Azucar.  Arab.  Sukkur.  Malay,  Soola)  exists  in  all  vegetables 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  sugar-cane  iSaccharum  a^ffi- 
e%narum\  which  contains  it  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  plant.  The  sugar- 
cane thrives  from  the  equator  to  the  32d  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  grasses,  growing  from  8  to  12  feet  in  hei^t,and  acquiring  a  diameter  of  one 
or  two  inches :  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  loose,  cellular,  juicy  pith  with 
which  the  stalk  is  filled.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  from  August  to  -November 
is  generally  considered  the  best  time  for  planting  the  cane.  When  ripe,  commonly 
about  March  or  April,  it  is  cut  off*  at  the  root,  stripped  of  leaves  and  ends,  and  then 
passed  twice  through  a  mill  so  as  to  express  all  the  juice.  To  prevent  fermentation, 
a  portion  of  lime  (about  1  to  1600)  is  mixed  with  the  juice,  which  is  then  evaporated 
by  a  moderate  and  cautious  ebullition.  When  the  s^p  is  sufficiently  concentrated. 
it  is  drawn  off  into  shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  becomes  a  soft  solid,  composed 
of  loose  crystalline  grains.  It  is  then  put  into  barrels  with  holes  in  the  bottom, 
through  wnich  a  black  rop^  juice,  called  molasses,  gradually  drops,  leaving  the 
crystallized  sugar  comparatively  white  and  dry.  in  this  state  it  constitutes  raw 
or  muscovado  sugar.  This  generally  concludes  the  process  with  the  planters  in  the 
British  colonies  ;  but  in  many  foreign  settlements  it  is  usual  to  purify  the  raw  sugar 
partially,  by  covering  its  surface,  in  conical  shaped  vessels,  with  a  layer  of  moist  clay, 
— ^the  water  from  wjEich  gradually  filters  through  it,  carrying  off  some  molasses. 
Sugar  thus  treated  is  called  clayed  sugar,  and  has  lost  its  crystalline  appearance. 
In  this  country  the  raw  sugar  is  punned  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  witn  white  of 
e|sgB,  or  the  serum  of  bullocks'  blood,  lime-water  being  commonly  used  at  the  same 
tune.  When  properly  concentrated ,  the  clarified  juice  is  recei  ved  in  conical  earthen 
Teasels,  the  apex  of  which  is  undermost,  in  order  that  the  fiuid  parts  may  be  col- 
lected, and  afterwards  drawn  off  by  the  removal  of  a  plug.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
loqft  himpj  or  refined  sugar ;  and  the  name  double  refined  is  given  when  the  opera- 
tions are  repeated.  Sugar,  however,  is  now  mostly  refined  By  what  is  callea  the 
paieni  process  ;  the  chief  improvement  of  which  consists  in  conducting  the  evapo- 
ration m  vacuo,  by  which  means  the  syrup  is  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature. 
By  this  plan  there  is  much  less  empyreumatic  syrup  formed ;  and  even  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  f^om  molasses. 
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A  more  rej^lar  form  of  crystallization  is  given  to  sngar  by  earryinf  the  erapoiatioa 
only  a  certain  len^h,  and  then  permitting  the  symp  to  cool  slowh^ ;  bot  tne  addi« 
tion  of  spirit  of  wine  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  crystallize,  otnerwise  it  fwoi 
barley  sugar.  In  crjrstals  it  is  called  brown  or  whUe  mgar  candy^  according  to  its 
purity  ;  the  latter  being  the  purest  form  in  which  sugar  exists.  Sugar  candy  is  the 
onl^  kind  of  refined  sugar  made  in  China  and  Inoia  :  the  Chinese  sugar-caiMij, 
which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  is  consumed  in  the  European  settlements  in  the  East 
to  the  ahnost  total  exclusion  of  other  sugar.  Bastards  is  a  coarse  kind  of  crusted 
loaf  sugar,  made  from  the  syrups  and  other  refuse  of  the  best  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  should  be  dry,  m  large  sparkling  hard  grains,  of  a  clear  ydlow 
colour^  witnout  smell,  and  of  a  strong  sweet  taste,  without  any  peculiar  mwt. 
It  vanes  very  much  m  quality.  It  is  chosen,  for  tne  purpose  of  refinizig,  by  tlM 
sharpness  and  brightness  of  tne  grain  ;  and  those  kinds  are  preferred  wmchuT« 
a  peculiar  gray  hue.  Soft-grain^  yellow  sugars,  although  whiter,  are  not  so  fit 
for  refining  ;  for  which  reason  sugars  from  particular  countries  are  seldom  used. 
The  best  are  those  of  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  :  whik  the  East 
India,  Java,  Manilla,  and  Siam  varieties  are  generally  of  low  qnauty. 

Refined  sugar  should  be  very  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  close  compact  texture,  and 
break  with  sharp,  semi-transparent,  splintery  fragments.  It  shoula  have  a  bruoat 
white  colour,  a  pure  sweet  taste,  and  shoula  dissolve  entirely  in  spirits. 

The  use  of  cane-sugar  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  from  whence  the  j^t 
was  conveyed  to  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  through  which  channels  it  beeame 
early  known  in  Europe,  where,  however,  its  culture  made  little  progress  antil  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  (1099-1*244),  when  the  increased  communication  with  the 
East  tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  Western  world.  In  the 
12th  centur]^,  sugar-planting  was  extensively  followed  in  Sicily  ;  thence,  or  Uiroo^ 
the  Moors,  it  passea  to  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  :  and  shortly  after  m 
discovery  of  America  the  cane  was  carried  to  Hayti  and  Brazil,  frrom  whence  it 
padually  spread  through  the  West  Indies.  Aided  by  slave  labour,  sugar  coon 
became  tne  most  important  staple  of  those  countries  :  and  the  supplies  required  bf 
the  European  states  were  long  almost  exclusively  aerived  fVom  their  Amokai 
settlemcuts,— each  generally  granting,  by  means  of  fiscal  regulations,  a  moiiop(^ 
of  its  home  market  to  its  own  colonies.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  trade  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say.  tnat,  notwithstanding  tbe 
shock  given  to  industry  in  the  British  possessions  by  tne  measure  of  slave  emanci- 
pation ( 1838),  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  different  countries  from  which  the 
European  market  is  chiefly  suppliod,  was  estimated  in  1839  as  follows :— British 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  3,5/1,378  cwts. ;  British  India,  519,125  ;  Danish  West 
Indies,  450,000  ;  Dutch  do.,  260,060  :  French  Sugar  Colonies,  2,160,000 ;  United 
States,  900,000  ;  Brazil,  2,400,000;  Spanish  West  Indies,  4,481,342;  and  Jsvjl 
892,475  :  total,  15,634,380  owts.  Of  this  fully  one-fourth  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  sugar  is  more  generally  used  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eonwe. 

The  produce  of  tne  British  sugar  colonics  formerly  exceeded  the  wants  of  the 
homo  market,  and  the  surplus  was  generally  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other  con- 
tinental ports  ;  but  of  late  years  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  has  been 
entirely  changed,  partly  through  the  increased  wants  of  our  augmented  popolatioa, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  sugar  crop  of  our  West  India  colonies, 
in  consequence  of  the  disinclination  of  the  emancipated  negroes  to  the  hard  laboar 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Through  the  latter  cause  munly,  tbe 
imports  from  these  colonies  gradually  declined  from  4,103,800  cwts.  in  1831,  to  only 
2,214,764  cwts.  in  1840,  and  2,151,217  cwts.  in  1841  ;  and  as  foreign  produce  was  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  the  cohsequence  was  a  rise  of  pnce, 


standing  the  high  duty  of  63s.  the  cwt.  with  which  it  was  burdenea.  AfterwaJrds 
our  sujmly  was  augmented,  chiefly  by  an  increased  importation  of  I^st  India 
sugar,  tne  duty  on  which  had  been  lowered  to  the  same  rate  as  West  India  in  18^'. 
Still,  down  to  1843,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Britain  averaged  from  10b.  to  20s. 
per  cwt.  higher  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1 824,  the  quantity  of  different  kinds  retained  for  home  consumption,  tne  produce 
of  the  duty  thereon,  and  the  average  price  of  British  plantation  muscovado  sag^t 
in  bond,  as  taken  from  the  London  Gazette  :— 
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t.    Tbabolofn 


optntkmi  nearij  Iha  nm  aa  tlion  by  iriijFh  aar-^ugat  la  mada  ^  Oouf  fa  gruar  aintj  11  fi 
qalnd  fai  nndomg  111*  bcet-juln  fljitalUiabli?.  on  account  of  In  anatoT  mrnHi,  and  tfao  imalla 
qaaiitlty  ol  ■cxha¥liH  matter  II  nnlain*.  When  tbit  nine  li  nflii(d,llbinidLjliiiinil>haIile  frog 
tha  nibtr.    Fin  Iohb  of  elaui  n»ti  )4e1d  aboul  4t  ciRa.  of  wane  ngar.  whicb  nive  nboat  im  Ihi 


iDRsr  manulhelure  wiing  up  in  Prance  undrr  the  ipatiout  FDcnnra^ement  aJForded  by  Ibe  con- 
Unvnlal  ayitnn  of  Nllp'>i«an ;  and  ip  IB4I.  t4?,AI8  acTte  wenculllvaUd  for  IbLe  purpOBe.  yleLding 
■mplaitntnt  la  no  fawer  Iban  388  maanfiictorla.  Illialvi  punucd.  (hoaili  to  a  minor  eileni,  In 
Pniaelaand  Ruala.  Ai  the  eipoua  of  Ibi  nuuHibclure.  booeier.  mlly  ciHsdi  the  Tatue  of 
the  prodnv,  Bceardiii8  to  the  ^ee  of  colonial  auicaf .  II  le  only  by  bviy  Impoila  on  Ibe  latter,  or 

nUVunr  n>  Blli'mpled  by  the  FrCTuh  niv«nmml  In  li&.  but  wlthDiit  Hcceu. 

In  the  United  Xln^lnm.  Iha  manaftctim  of  bcM-rool  ioiar  ii  mculatcd  by  the  ad  I  Vict.  (.  S7; 
H  la  nibjeclcd  W  Ibe  auii*  dply  aa  nlonlai  wgar,  but  Done  la  Dade. 
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Maplb  Svoak  is  composed  of  the  eraponted  ms  of  the  maple-tree  (^«er  Medkarfnai),  oit 
into  moulds  about  the  sUe  <^  a  brick.  It  is  mmde  oiieAy  in  N.  America.  The  qoaDtit;  proidaee^ 
in  Canada  lias  been  reckoned  at  32,500  cwts.,  equal  to  more  than  2000  hlkda.  of  West  ladta  s^v. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  tliis  article  will  be  fDond  in  Motettg'*  Trtaiim  ea  Ayv, 
EdvoartU'  HiMtory  </  (he  West  Indies,  Porter  on  the  Nature  and  FrvperHeM  <f  the  S^tr-Cmtt, 


Ure's  Dictionarp  qfArts,  and  under  tlie  heads  L«ol4  (Bain&a)  and  Waar  iaoti 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  more  properly  acetaie  of  lead^  is  prepared  by  digatiBi 
litharge  or  other  oxides  of  the  metal  m  pyroligneous  add.  it  has  a  singaUrij 
sweet  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  2*57.  It  crystallizes  in  white  adcnlar 
masses,  the  state  in  which  It  generally  occurs  in  commerce.  Itisnaedinioedidite, 
dyeing,  and  calico-printing. 

SULPHUR,  OR  BRIA&TONE  (Fr.  Stn^re.  Ger.  SdwrefeL  It  2b(/i),iB 
elementary,  combustible,  solid,  non-metallic  substance,  of  a  peculiar  rdUow  eoto, 
and  very  brittle.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  though  when  rubbed  it  has  a  filial 
peculiar  odour.  Sp.  gr.  after  being  fused,  1*990.  When  pore  it  is  bright  yellow, 
and  Tery  inflammable ;  burning  with  a  clear  blue  flame,  and  leaving  so  resi- 
duum. It  is  an  abundant  prodnct  of  nature,  especially  in  rolcanic  distiiets; 
and  in  other  places  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  sundry  metala  It 
occurs  in  various  forms.  Native  sulphur,  largely  imported  from  Sicily,  is  in  sqoan 
or  oblong  masses  or  blocks,  called  rofigh  brimstone.  StidL  or  roU  nUpkw  is  cfflkAy 
obtained  from  sulphuret  of  copper  in  tMs  country.  Sublimed  sulphur,  jffjbim  if 
sulphur,  is  a  fine  crystalline  bright  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  condensing  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  rapidly  in  capacious  receivers.  Refined  euiphur  is  that  puriiied 
by  distillation  in  an  iron  still,  and  condensed  in  an  iron  receirer  kept  cool  by  mtcr. 
Sulphur  is  emnloyed  for  making  gunpowder,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cinnabar,  ind  for 
a  variety  of  otner  purposes  in  tne  arts  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  medicine. 

The  chief  supply  of  this  mineral  is  obtained  in  Sicily,  our  imports  from  wUd 
have  greatly  increased  since  1825,  when,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  import^tj 
from  £15  to  10s.  a-ton,  and  the  increased  demands  of  our  manufactures,  the  u- 
nual  consumption  of  Sicilian  sulphur  increased  in  12  jcars  from  7000  tons  to  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  tons.  A  ^r^t  increase  likewise  took  place  in  the  importi 
into  France.  In  July  1838,  the  Sicilian  government,  in  consiaeration  of  a  bouB 
of  400,000  Neapolitan  ducats  a-year.  ^nted  to  a  French  company  a  monopoly  if 
the  sulphur-mines,  the  produce  of  wmch  was  to  be  limited  to  600,000  quintals,  to 
be  supplied  to  them  at  nxed  prices  ;  but  this  monopoly,  after  an  armed  remonstnuioe 
from  Britain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  at  vanauce  with  commercial  treaties, 
was  abolished  in  July  1840  ;  and  the  trade  is  now  on  its  former  footing. 

Sulphuric  Acid  {Ft.  Aeide  Sul/urique,  Ger.  Schw^clsaSre) ^  when  pure,  is  a  cokmrlesi oi^T 
fluid,  acrid,  corrusive,  and  intensely  sour;  and  consists  of  three  equi^-alentii  of  oxjgcu,  ooe  d 
milpbur,  and  one  of  water.  When  as  pure  as  usually  prepared,  it  u  of  the  ^«cific  gravity  Ittt?* 
This  acid  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  green  vitriol,  whence  its  oldnaiBe  of  oaf 
qf  vitriol ;  but  it  is  now  procured  by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  ports  sulphur  and  1  uf  nitre, 
in  a  furnace  so  placed  that  the  resulting  fumes  may  pass  into  close  leaden  cnunbers  containing 
water.  The  fumes  as  they  ari»e  are  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  gradually  becomes  a  £]ut« 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  acid  is  procured  in  a  concentrated  state  by  evaporation  of  this  solntion. 
The  annual  amount  of  this  manufacture  in  Britain  is  calculated  by  Mr  Brande  at  50.000  toca; 
which,  estimated  at  K^s.  per  cwt.,  makes  its  value  i,*5(iO,0UU. 

There  b  perliaps  no  substance  more  abundantly  employed  in  the  arts  and  manoCactures.  It  it 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  employed  by  bleachers  for  souring  the  doth  ;  by  dyers  for  dissolving  their 
indigo ;  by  calico-printers ;  by  brassfounders,  button-makers,  gildera,  and  japanocrs,  for  ckannK 
the  surface  of  the  metals  with  which  they  work ;  and  by  hatters,  tannen,  paper-makers,  and  naay 
others.    It  is  also  used  extensively  in  many  chemical  manufactures. 

SUMACH  (Fr.  Sumac,  Ger.  Schmack.  It.  Sommaco),  a  shrub  (/2Ata  MrwrM) 
which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  the  S.  of  Europe.  Its  shoots, 
after  bein>;  cut,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dyttuji 
and  tanning.  An  ounce  contains  78  or  79  grains  of  tannin.  Or  all  astringents  a 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  galls.  It  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  its 
odour  is  strong,  colour  of  a  lively  green,  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks.  The 
best  is  the  Sicilian.    Nearly  500  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  this  country. 

SUMATRA.    [Eastern  Islands.] 

SUNN,  a  material  similar  to  hemp,  the  produce  of  the  CortaJaria  juneeA,  in 
general  use  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  for  cordage.  In  India,  two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished, pAoo/  and  boffffy.    The  first  of  these  is  the  most  esteemed. 

SUPERCARGO,  a  person  employed  in  a  ship  to  oversee  the  cargo  or  trade. 

SUPPLIES,  the  sums  annually  granted  to  the  sovereign  by  parliament 

SURVIVORSHIP,  in  life  assurance,  is  a  reversionary  benent  contingent  npon 
the  circumstance  of  some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  otner  life  or  lives,  or  of  ibe 
Uvcs  falling  according  to  some  assigned  order.    [Imte&est,  Compound. J 
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SUW ARROW  OR  SAOU ARI  NUTS,  are  a  species  of  Butter  Nuts  or  berries, 
the  produce  of  a  large  tree  iCaryocar  ruciferum),  which  grows  in  Guiana. 

S  w'EDEN.  a  country  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  forming  the  eastern  and  more  import- 
ant section  or  the  Scandinarian  peninsula,  lies  between  latitude  55*"  2(K  and  69' 
N.,  and  longitude  IP  10'  and  24*'  12'  E.  ;  having  N.E.  Russian  Finland  ;  E.  and 
S.  Gutf  of  ^thnia  and  Baltic  ;  S.W.  Sound,  Cattogat,  and  Skager  Rack  ;  W.  and 
N.  Norway.  Area,  170,000  sq.  mUes.  Population  in  1839,  3,109,772.  Govern- 
ment, a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  state-council  and  a  representative  diet. 

Sweden  may  be  generally  described  as  rather  a  flat  country ;  except  the  frontier  towards  Nor- 
wmy.  and  the  N.  part,  which  is  diversified  with  mountains,  deep  valleys  alternating  with  sandy 
waates,  and  in  some  parts  forests.  The  central  region  contains  extensive  plateaux  of  table-land,  co- 
vered with  trees.  And  the  B.  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  sandy  plains,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  hills,  which  are  sometimes  bleak  and  barren,  but  el-iewherc  dotncd  with  woods.  The  country 
is  water^  by  numerous  hikes  and  rivers ;  and  the  use  of  both  for  internal  navigution  is  facilitated 
and  extended  in  some  plac^  by  canals  ;  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  bein*:^  the  celebrated  Gotlia  Na- 
Tigatlon  from  Gottenburg  to  Soderkceping,  connecting  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  The  climate 
in  the  8.  and  W.  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  the  N.  of  Geruiany ;  but  towards  the  N.  it  is  severe, 
thougtt  much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its  high  latitude. 

The  soil,  though  mostly  thin  and  ^our,  lias  been  greatly  improved  by  culture,  especially  around 
Carlstad  and  Lake  Wetter.  The  chief  ngricultuml  products  are — rye  in  the  S.  and  barley  in  the 
M.;  potatoes,  oats,  and  maslin,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  pea<«e ;  and  the  supply  is  now 
more  than  equal  to  the  consumption.  Flax  is  also  grown,  and  in  some  places  madder,  buckwheat, 
woad,  and  tobacco.  Domestic  animals  are  numerous,  but  inferior.  The  chief  articles  for  export 
mre  derived  from  the  mines  and  the  forests,  particularly  the  former,  which  arc  mostly  situated  in 
the  central  provinces;  their  chief  product  is  iron  [Iron]  ;  copiier  and  lead,  however,  being  also 
worked  to  some  extent ;  but  there  is  no  coat.  The  forests,  though  covering  nearly  one-half  of  the 
surface,  contain  a  comparatively  small  number  of  timber  trees ;  and  the  export  of  wood  is,  from 
this  cause,  not  so  considerable  as  miglit  at  first  be  supposed. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  the  peasantry  supplying  themselves,  as  winter  employ- 
ment, with  nearly  all  the  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  cottons  required  by  them.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  good  many  cloth  factories,  with  sugar  refineries,  dibtiilcries,  leather,  paper,  soap,  tobacco, 
and  gUss  works :  the  other  manufactures  are  trifling. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  has  been  reduced  below  its  natural  limits  by  the  restrictive  duties  imposed 
by  the  government,  with  the  view  of  protecting  home  manufactures ;  but  latterly  this  syston  has 
been  relaxed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exportation  encouraged  by  the  reduction,  in  1U4(*,  of  one- 
balf  the  customs  on  bar-iron,  and  the  cessation,  in  1H42,  of  those  on  wood.  Exports,  principally 
irtm  (about  7o.MH) tons  annually) ;  with  timber,  Unseed,  copper,  alum,  com,  tar,  colialt,  and  other 
articles.  Imports,  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products;  salt,  wines,  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, cotton  twist,  cotton  manufactures,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  and  oil.  In  1B40,  the  exports  were 
oAcially  valued  at  2(),434.(MH)  rixdollars  banco  (i;i,7(M),(KN»  ;  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the  same. 
The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  the  Hansu  Towns, 
and  Denmark.  The  trade  with  Britain  consists  in  exchanging  iron  (16,0<>()  tons),  linseed,  bat- 
tens, and  deals,  and  occasionally  a  little  oats  and  barley,  for  manufactures  (mostly  cotton  twists 
aod  woollens),  wine,  coffee,  indigo,  and  spices. 

PoBTd.— 5/or/(Ao/»i,  the  capital,  chief  manufacturing  seat,  and  princiiial  commercial  emporium, 
Hes  on  the  E.  coast,  partly  on  a  number  of  siimll  Islands,  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Moelar  with  the 
Baltic,  in  lat.  59°  21K  N.,  long.  18*  4'  E.  Pop.  85,0()U.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  difficult,  but 
the  hart>our  is  deep  and  capacious,  the  largest  vessels  lying  close  to  the  quays. 

OcUenburp  is  advanta^sreously  situated  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Gotha  navigation,  at  the  head 
of  a  fiord  near  the  Cattegat,  in  lat.  57**  42*  N.,  long.  IP  M'  E.  Pop.  SO.rco.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  two  long  chains  of  rocks,  protected  at  its  mouth  by  Fort  Nya-Elfsborg. 

Mkasurks,  Monky,  &c. 


Measures  and  Weiphts.^The  aln  or  ell  of  i 
feet  =  23-38  Imp.  inches ;  and  lUO  ells  =  64*94 
Imp.  yards ;  the  fathom  is  3,  and  the  ruthe  8 
ells.  The  Swedish  mile  =  225<)  ruthes  =  11689 
Imp.  yards,  or  about  6  Imp.  miles,  6  furlongs. 

The  tunnahmd  =  1'22()  Imp.  acre. 

The  kann,  liquid  measure,  contains  2  stoops, 
or  8  quartern ;  and  lUO  kanns  =  57*56  Imp.  gieU- 
kms;  the  anker  is  15,  the  eimer  30,  the  tunna 
48.  the  ahm  60,  the  oxhufvud  90,  the  pipe  180, 
and  the  fuder  3(iO  kanns. 

The  tunna,  com  measure,  of  2  spann,  8  fjer- 
dinnar,  32  kappar,  or  50  kanns,  =  4'(i*29  Imp. 
bushels ;  but  as  4  kappar  are  allowed  to  every 
tunna  of  wheat,  oau,  rye,  or  barley,  for  good 
measure,  the  tunna  of  corn  may  be  estimated  at 
4i  Imp.  bushels. 

The  commercial  weight  is  termed  vietitalU' 
wfgt;  and  the  pound  or  skolpund,  victualie- 
wigt,  of  2  marks.  32  lods.  or  128  quentins  =  8848 
Dutch  as  =  65f;3  troy  grains ;  abo  KH)  lbs.  vic- 
tualie-wigt  =  9376  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Thelispund 
is  90  lbs.  victualie-wigt ;  the  sten,  32  lbs. :  the 
eentner,  120  lbs. ;  the  waag.  165  lbs. ;  and  the 
Aeppund  is  20  lispunds  or  400  lbs.  vtctualle-wigt. 

The  mark,  terg-werk-wigt,  or  misar'f  weight. 


=  5801  troy  grabis.  The  mark,  land-staten-teifftf 
or  countrv  and  city  weight,  =  5526  troy  grains. 
The  mark,  Jem-wigt,  or  stapelstad-ttnpt,  for 
weighing  iron  and  commodities  in  entrepot,  = 
5250  troy  grains :  the  jern>wigt  is  |ths  of  the 
victualie-wigt. 

Tiie  apothecaries'  pound  cf  12  ounces,  each  of 
8  drams  or  24  scruples,  =  .ViOl  troy  grains. 

The  gold  and  silver  mint  mark  of  16  lods,  or 
64  quentins,  =  3252  troy  gniins. 

Money. — Accounts  are  stated  in  riksdalers  of 
48  •'killings,  each  of  12  rund.stycken  or  ore. 

The  principal  coins  are  thegold  ducat,  worth 
9s.  2d.  nearly  ;  the  silver  species-rikMlaler  4s.  4id., 
and  duller  of  8  skillings,  ti|d. ;  also,  in  copper, 
the  daler  of  2|  skillings,  3d. ;  pieces  for  1 ,  2,  and 
3  skillings ;  rundstycken,  and  half  rundstycken. 

Gold  and  silver  coins,  however,  are  now  rarely 
used,  the  circulating  medium  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  copper,  and  a  depreciated 
paper  monev.  The  paper  is  of  two  kinds :  Banco, 
consisting  of  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  is 
that  in  which  merchants*  accounts  are  generally 
reckoned :  Riksgaid,  or  government  paper,  u 
that  commonly  employed  by  shopkeepers,  and 
in  small  payments.  Binoe  1835,  risdoUan  banoo 
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are  exchanged  for  rixdoUan  specie,  at  the  rate 
of  2)  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter.  Rikagald 
is  ot  only  |ds  the  value  of  hanco ;  2  riksdalers 
banco  being  reckoned  equal  3  riksdalert  in  rllu- 
gakL  The  rixdollar  is  thus  worth— in  banco, 
about  Is.  8d. ;  and  in  riksgald,  la.  l|d.  sterling. 


The  paper  moner  tndndai  notai  lo  lov  w  8 
skillirgs  banoo,  ^nt  S|d.  sterling. 

The  Revenue,  according  to  the  budget  of  1MI, 
amounted  onlj  to  10.7«,880  rixdoiin  beneo, 
or  £795»240,  tha  countiy  being  vecy  ligiit^ 
taxed. 


SWEETS,  an  English  fiscal  name  for  home-made  wines  and  sweetened  B^t- 
uous  compounds.  Tne  trade  between  the  different  portions  of  the  United  king- 
dom is  reflated,  in  respect  to  conntervailln||^  duties  and  drawt>aclL%  br  the  act 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  72.  Every  retailer  is  required  to  take  out  an  annnal  excise- 
license,  costing  £1.  Is. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  country  of  Central  Europe,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Ger- 
many ;  S.  by  Italy ;  and  W.by  France.  Area,  15,257  sq.  miles.  In  1838,  the  popoIitioB 
was  2,188,000.  It  is  a  confederation  of  22  states  or  cantons,  namely,  SohanhMaen, 
Thurgau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  Basle,  Soleure,  Berne,  Lucerne.  Zu^,  Schweits,  St 
Gall,  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Uri.  Unterwalden,  Fribnrg,  Neufchatel,  Yaud,  Geneva, 
Yalais,  Tessin,  Grisons  ;  all  democratic  republics  except  Neufchatel,  in  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  exercises  sovereignty. 

Switzerhuid  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  The  ranffea  of  the  Alps,  and  their 
numerous  offsets,  extend  over  the  8.  and  S.E.  districts,  occupying  about  one-hatf  oi  the  ttaAet, 
Along  the  W.  boundary  runs  the  Jura  ridge ;  and  the  countiy  between  these  two  mowtua- 
systems  lias  towards  the  8.  the  farm  of  a  plain,  interspersed  with  isolated  hills ;  and  tovaids  the 
is.  it  is  traversed  by  groups  of  hills  of  modierate  elevation.  The  Alpine  and  other  mouatya-cfaaiae 
are  separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  ai  Geaera, 
Constance,  Neufchatel ,  Lucerne,  and  others ;  or  the  basins  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhoae, 
Rhine,  Inn,  Ticino,  and  Doubs,  which  all  rise  in  Switzerland.  This  diflerence  of  elevatioa  pro- 
duces a  singular  variety  of  aspect  and  climate ;  for,  while  the  valleys  are  aoorcfaed  by  heat,  p»> 
petual  winter  reigns  in  the  heights :  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  country  is  cold  for  its  latitade. 

Switzerland  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  country.  Except  in  Thurgau,  little  com  is  prMfaiced: 
and  cattle  (Oi)0,(KH)) ,  sheep,  and  goats,  constitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  rural  population.  The  Ind 
is  mostly  dl  vided  among  numerous  small  proprietors,  whose  diminutive  patches  occupying  birt  a  psit 
of  their  time,  they  are  necessarily  led  to  employ  the  remainder  in  weaving  and  sueh  like  empl^ 
ments,  in  which  they  engage  for  a  mere  pittance  of  wages.  This,  Joined  to  low  fiscal  burdeas,  asd 
the  absmce  of  all  restricuons  on  trade  or  free  intercourse  with  foreigners,  has  led  to  maon&ctariaf 
industry  being  in  a  considerable  state  of  advancement  in  Switxeruuid,  notwithstanding  iti  fs»- 
graphioft]  disadvantages.  The  chief  sites  are  the  Oennan  cantons  of  Appenaell,  St  OaU,  Tte^ 
gau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  and  Basle,  distinguished  for  their  cotton  and  ailk  uuirics ;  and  tte  Frowb 
cantons  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  for  their  watches  and  jewdlenr. 

The  principal  exports  are  silks,  cottons,  hu^e,  watches,  Jeweliery,  straw-plat,  cattle,  eheew, 
wine,  and  liqueurs.  The  hnports  consist  of  wheat  (mostly  from  8.  Germany),  salt,  wine,  oil, 
colonial  produce,  woollens,  leather,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist.  hardwsR, 
iron  and  other  metals,  fancy  wares,  drugs  and  dyes.  The  chief  commercial  relations  ai«  with 
the  adjoining  states  and  England.  Much  of  the  intercoune  with  foreign  countries  is  conducted  by 
way  of  Trieste  and  Genoa.  Switzerland,  bet^ides,  possesses  a  considerable  shaN  of  the  tianat 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria  and  France.  The  roads  are  almost  every  wharefood; 
but  carriage  is  costly,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country. 

Chief  cities,  Geneva,  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  8t  Gall,  Lausanne,  Schaifhaaaen  and  AppcaseO. 

MSASURBfi,  MONBT,  &C. 

Meanaret  and  IFWpfttf  .-^Tn  I837»  Berne.  Zu-  t    In  the  other  cantons,  the  measures  and  weights 


rich,  Lucerne,  Friburg.  Zug,  Soleure,  Basle,  {occasion  great  conftision. 


Aargau,  Thurgau,  Bchaffliausen,  Glarus,  and  8t 
OaU,  adopted  the  following  measures  and  weights 
founded  upon  the  French  metrical  system : — 
The  foot  =r  3  decimetres;  and  I6,(i00  feet  =  1 


Monejf. — ^The  most  general  mode  of  aoeoantiog 
b  in  francs,  of  10  batzen,  or  100  rappea.  Tbs 
Swiss  franc  (in  silver)  =  I  Prendi  franc  48  one- 
times r=  Is.  1  ^d.  steriing ;  but  in  exdiaagcs  iti 


stunde  =  5249  Imp.  yards.    The  ell  =  6  deci-   value  is  in  gmeral  sli^tly  enhanced,  hram  bdnt 
metres ;  and  100  ells  =  65-62  Imp.  yards.     The  :  reckoned  in  gold,  at  tne  rate  of  16  to  theFrsoa 


mass  =  \\  French  litre ;  and  luo  mass  =  33-01 
Imp.  gallons.  The  viertel  =  10  mass  =  1'65  Imp. 
P«CK  ;  and  loo  viertels  =  41-26  Imp.  bushels. 


louis  d'or  =  18a.  9Sd. 

In  Geneva,  accounts  are  kept  in  Fren^  fraaei 
and  centimes.    Usance  of  bills  from  fioUaad, 


The  pound  of  32  loths  =  i  kilogranune ;  and  100  Britain,  and  France,  30  dava*  sight ;  froa  ex- 
pounds =  1 10*24  lbs.  avoirdupois.  I  many  and  Italy,  15.    Days  of  grace  ^**^'*«**«**^ 

T. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  weight ;  also  a  money  of  account.  [Cqixa.] 
TALC,  a  mineral  allied  to  mica,  used  in  tracing  Ihies  on  wood,  &c, 
TALLOW  (Fr.  Suif.  Ger.  Talq.  It.  Sego.  Por.  and  Sp.  Sebo.  Rna.  &/«, 
toplenae),  animal  fat  separated  by  fusion  from  the  membrane  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  clarified.  It  is  procured  chiefly  from  oxen  and  sheep.  It  is  firm  and  brittle, 
has  a  peculiar  odour  ;  and  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but  particnl&rly  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soa^  aud  candles,  and  the  dressing  of  leather.  Tallow  ia  an  impoitant 
article  of  trade  m  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  in  addition  to  the  native  supplyi 
QStimated  at  120,000  tons,  about  60,000  tons  are  annually  imported :  which  last, 
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exceptinii:  trifling  quantities  from  the  La  Plata  states  and  Sicily,  is  brought  almost 
exclusively  from  Ilussia. 

The  exports  from  Russia  avenmre  about  65,000  tons  annually,  9-lOths  of  whfGh  are  shipped  from 
Bt  Petersburf^,  where  Hve  kinds  arc  distinguished :  1.  Yellow  candle,  in  two  sorts :  this  kind  is  ob- 
tained from  oxen,  and  about  6-7ths  of  the  whole  shipments  are  composed  of  the  first  sort.  2.  Lo- 
patny,  in  one  sort,  called  Hccond  candle.  3.  White  candle,  in  two  sorts,  procured  from  sheep  and 
goats.  4.  Siberia  foan,  in  three  sorts :  this  kind  is  a  mixture  of  Kalmuc  sheep  and  oxen  fat. 
S.  Ordinary  soap,  in  three  sorts :  it  b  chiefly  derived  from  Kalmuc  sheep. 

Russian' tallow  is  shipped  in  casks  weighing  from  8  to  lOi  cwt.  gross  each.  The  tare  fluctuates 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.    The  braacking  and  taring  take  place  on  delivery  for  shipment. 

TAMARIND,  the  fruit  of  the  Tatnarindus  Indica^  is  a  pod  containing  a  viscid 
acid  pulp,  connected  with  the  seeds  by  tough  strings  or  fibres. 

TAPIOCA,  a  nutritive  substance  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the  farinaceous 
roots  of  the  Jatropha  manihot,  or  cassava  plant,  extensively  cnltiTated  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, especially  Brazil.    It  is  imported  in  pearl-like  globules,  tinned  with  red. 

TAR  (Ft.  Goudron.  Ger.  Theer.  Rus.  I>ego4,  Sinoia  shitkaja.  Sw,  Tjarra), 
a  thick  empyreumatic  oil,  of  a  dark-brown  or  olack  colour,  obtained  by  burning 
pine  and  fir  trees  in  a  close  smothering  heap,  tvith  a  channel  through  which  the 
tar  exudes.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  resisting  moisture  in  ships  and  outhouses.  It  is 
largely  made  in  Russia,  from  whence  about  12,000  lasts  are  annually  imported 
into  Britain,  besides  nearly  2000  lasts  from  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  Tho 
last  contains  12  barrels,  each  of  2ti|  Imp.  gallons. 

TARE  (from  tho  Italian  tarare^  to  abate),  is  a  deduction  from  the  grott  weight 
of  goods  on  account  of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained  :  the  remainder  is 
caUed  net  weight.  It  is  oiten  fixed  as  to  particular  commodities  by  a  conven- 
tional rule  among  merchants,  in  which  case  it  is  called  customary  tare,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  real  tare  ascertained  by  measurement.  Trettf  Drafts  and 
doff,  are  old  allowances  of  the  same  kind,  now  nearly  obsolete. 

TARES  OR  FITCH,  a  species  of  pulse  ( Ftcta  tativd)  cultivated  as  herbage. 

TARIFF,  a  table  of  duties  payable  on  goods  imi>orted  or  exported.  The  Bri- 
tish tariff  has  undergone  five  important  alterations  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  namely,  in  1809, 1819, 1825, 1833,  and  1842.  The  last,  which  con- 
tains numerous  important  reductions  on  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  live-stock 
and  provisions,  will  be  found  at  length  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

TARTAR  (Fr.  Tartre  cru^  blano  et  rouge.  Ger.  Roher  Weinstein.  It.  Tartaro 
volgare),  an  acidulous  salt  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grai)e,  and  is  deposited 
in  wine-casks  in  the  form  of  a  crystallized  incrustation,  more  or  less  thick,  which 
is  scraped  off.  This  is  crude  tartar,  or  argoL  It  is  either  white  or  red  according 
to  the  colour  of  tho  wine :  the  former  is  preferred,  as  it  contains  fewer  impurities 
than  the  red  ;  but  the  properties  of  both  are  essentially  the  same.  When  good,  it 
is  thick,  hard,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  vrith  but  little  earthy  matter.  The  German 
or  Rhenish  argol  is  reckoned  the  best ;  after  which  that  from  Bologna.  It  is  also 
brought  from  Florence,  Naples,  SicUv,  and  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  used  iu 
hat-making,  gilding,  dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid. 

TARTAR  [Crkam  of],  (Ft.  Cr&me  de  tartre.  Ger.  Weinatein  rahm.  It  Tartaro  purgato), 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa  of  chemists,  is  argol  or  crude  tartar  purified  bv  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion. It  occurs  in  small,  irregular,  gritty  crrstals,  or  in  the  form  of  a  nne  white  powder.  It  has 
an  acid  harsh  taste.    Cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  procured  chiefly  from  white  argol  by  the  action  of  prepared  chalk  and  sulphuric 
add.  The  crystals  formed  are  of  considerable  sise,  permanent,  without  smell  or  colour,  and  very 
arid  to  tho  taste.  It  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts,  particularly  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  and  u 
much  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  citric  acid  in  lemonade  and  effervescing  solutions. 

TAX,  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  a  country,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  Security,  protection,  and  good  order  being  pro- 
ductive of  universal  advantage,  it  is  obvious  no  individual  can  complain  that  he  is 
made  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  his  means  as  others  for  their  attain- 
ment. Still,  like  all  other  values,  tne  smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  they  can  be 
obtained  so  much  the  better.  Every  mode  by  which  the  expenses  of  government 
can  bo  diminished  and  taxation  reduced  is  an  advantage  to  tne  public,  precisely  of 
the  samo  kind  that  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  procuring  any  commodity  is  to 
an  individual.  Hence,  tho  best  plan  of  finance,  says  M.  Say,  is  to  spend  Utile ;  and 
the  best  of  all  taxes  the  least. 

The  general  principles  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  should  regulate  all 
taxes  are  the  following  i—Xsl,  Tne  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  tne  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abmties, — that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  whicn  tney  respectively 
eigoy  under  the  protection  of  tne  state.    2(/,  The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
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bound  to  pay  on^ht  to  bo  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  nayment,  the 
manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor,  and  to  every  other  person.  3d,  Every  tax  oa/<ht  to  be  levied  at  th« 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contri^ 
butor  to  pay  it.  4M,  Every  tax  onght  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  oat  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  po^ble  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury.  Perhaps  these  principles  are  as  just  and  ctaa- 
prchensive  as  they  can  bo  made  ;  and  that  system  of  taxation  is  best  which  coa- 
forms  most  nearly  to  them. 

Taxes  must  ultimately  fall  either  on  revenue  or  capUal.  There  is  perhaps  no 
fiinglo  tax  which  is  not  partly  derived  from  each  of  those  sources.  But,  assuredly, 
the  largest  proportion  or  all  taxes,  judiciously  imposed,  is  paid  oat  of  revoiae ;  the 
desire  to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  to  preserve  their  capitals  nnimpaired,  and 
to  improve  their  condition,  stimulating  most  men  to  endeavour  to  dischary^  the 
burden  of  a  moderate  tax  by  an  increa^  of  labour  or  of  saving.  A  tax,  however, 
is  not  nccessarilv  a  tax  on  capital,  because  it  is  laid  on  capital,  or  a  tax  on  income 
because  it  is  laid  on  income.  A  moderate  tax  laid  on  capital  may  be.  and  /gene- 
rally is,  defrayed  from  a  saving  of  income  ;  while  an  oppressiTe  tax  laid  on  income 
has  in  most  cases  to  be  paid  out  of  capital.  But  of  aU  taxes  those  are  the  most 
injurious  which  necessarily  fall  on  capital  ;  for  every  such  tax,  by  diminiahiiv; 
the  funds  destined  to  support  productive  industry,  lessens  the  reveune  of  the  people, 
—the  only  source  from  which  taxes  can  be  permanently  paid  ;  and  thos  lays  the 
Bure  foundation  of  national  poverty  and  distress. 

A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is  immediately  taken  from  Income  or  property; 
and  indirect,  when  it  is  imposed  on  the  articles  on  which  the  income  or  property  is 
expended.  All  taxes  are  disliked,  and  the  more  directly  they  are  impofiwd,  the 
more  hateful  they  become.  Hence,  in  most  countries,  the  number  and  amoont  of 
direct  taxes  are  small  compared  with  those  which  are  levied  indirectly.  The  latter 
alwavs  meet  with  a  more  cheerful  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  peoi^e,  bda^ 
felt  the  least,  because  no  formal  demand  is  made  upon  them  ;  while  they  can  oAea 
be  so  wisely  contrived,  that  the  consumer  shall  scarcely  know  that  he  pa^s  thn. 
Besides,  when  placed  upon  the  proper  description  of  articles, — as  luxuries,— the 
payment  of  them  becomes  optional.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  indireet 
taxes  may  be  levied,  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  incidence  and  effects  of 
them  with  peculiar  caution. 

If  a  duty  bo  levied  on  a  particular  commodity,  its  price  will  sustain  an  eqoal  rise; 
for  if  it  did  not,  the  profits  of  the  producers  would  be  sunk  below  the  common  level, 
and  their  business  would  be  abandoned.  But  it  depends  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  commodity  being  a  lu.rnryy  whether  a  tax  on  it  will  fall  wholly  on  the  coa- 
Bumcr.  In  so  far  as  necessaries  are  used  by  persons  of  property,  taxes  on  them 
are  also  defrayed  by  the  consumers  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  required  bv  labour- 
ers, the  etfect  of  taxes  on  them  differs  in  no  respect  from  tne  effect  of  equal  imposts 
laid  directly  on  wages, — at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  wages  are  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  number  of  labourers. 

Taxes  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  progress  of 
national  wealth  ;  and  it  should  always  be  an  object  to  derive  them  from  theresuiti 
of  the  successful  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  not  to  press  them  upon  any 
intermediate  stage  of  production.  Hence  taxes  upon  raw  materials  are  objection- 
able. They  increase  the  price  of  such  materials,  and  thus  limit  the  power  of  the 
manufacturer  to  purchase  them,  and  to  employ  labour  in  augmenting  their  value ; 
while,  by  iucreasin^  the  price  of  the  exported  manufactures,  they  limit  the  demaod 
for  them  abroad.  Taxes  u)>ou  home  manufactures  are  liable  to  similar  objections, 
since,  by  increasing  the  price  they  diminish  the  consumption,  and  consequently  dis- 
courage the  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  labour  and  capitaL  On  the  oth^r 
hand,  luxuries  are  a  fair  subject  of  taxation.  Taxes  upon  such  article:*  do  not 
interfere  with  industry  or  production  :  but  care  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
charge  in  each  case  to  the  value  of  tlio  commodity.  Excessive  duties  are  less 
productive  than  moderate  duties  ;  while  the  causes  of  their  failure  are  injurious 
to  public  wealth  by  discouraging  consumption,  and  to  its  morals,  by  offering  an 
inducement  to  smuggling.  Experience  alone  can  show  the  precise  rate  at  which 
the  revenue  is  most  productive,  consistently  with  an  unchecked  consumption  and 
an  absence  of  contraband  dealing  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  whenever  a  tax 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  price  of  an  article  of  general  consumption,  it  pats  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  who  arc  desirous  to  purchase  it.  and  creates,  by  the  chance 
of  a  large  profit,  a  temptation  to  evade  the  payment  oi  the  duty.    When  a  cooutry 
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possesses  any  exclusive,  natnral,  or  ac(}uired  advantage,  in  the  production  of  com' 
moditics,  as  Great  Britain  in  coal,  China  in  tea,  and  Russia  in  tallow,  an  export 
duty  is  ]»erhaps  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes,  from  its  falling  wholly  on 
Uie  foreigners  by  whom  the  articles  exported  are  bought  and  consumed.  Caro 
diould  be  taken,  however,  not  to  imnoso  such  a  duty  on  commodities  which  can  be 
produced  at  nearly  the  same  cost  abroad,  for  its  effect  would  then  be  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  their  exportation,  by  causing  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  others. 
Care  must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  imposition  of  an  export-duty  does  not  pro- 
yoke  injurious  retaliation  from  foreign  states. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  revenue  ;  but  duties  are  often  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  merchandise  without  reference  to  this  object,  and  solely 
with  the  view  of  directing  trade  into  particular  channels.  Thus  protective  duties 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  artincially  raising  the  price  of  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  restrain  or  prevent  their  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  produced  at  home  ;  and  discriminating  duties,  or  duties 
not  levied  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  different  countries,  are 
imposed  (in  Britain  now  solely  with  reference  to  the  colonial  trade),  with  the  view 
of  giving  an  advantage  to  the  country  on  whose  commodities  the  tax  is  lightest  as 
compared  with  others.  The  impolicy  of  all  such  duties  has  been  already  explained 
in  the  article  Commerce. 

TEA  (Chin.  Cha,  Te.  Dn.  Te.  Fr.  Thi.  Ger.  Thee.  It.  TV.  Por.  Cha. 
Has.  Tchai.  Sp.  Te),  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub  {Thea),  3  to  6  feet  in  heic^t, 
resembling  a  myrtle,  and  bearing  a  white  blossom  something  like  a  wild  rose.  The 
leaves,  elliptic,  serrated,  and  alternate,  are  classed  as  black  and  green ;  but  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  these  are  obtained  from  one  or  more  species,  or  from  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  ;  it  is  also  cultivated 
in  Java.  Assam,  and  other  places  ;  but  at  present  the  oniy  commercial  source  of 
tea  is  Cnina,  where  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  province  except  the  most  northerly, 
though  the  finer  kinds  are  confined  to  a  few  localities.  Formerly,  all  the  black 
tea  was  brought  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien^  and  the  green  from  that  of  Kiang- 
nan  ;  but  the  culture  of  the  first  for  exportation  is  now  extended  to  Quang-tung, 
and  of  the  other  to  Tche-kiang.  From  these  places  it  has  hitherto  been  conveyed, 
from  400  to  700  miles,  mostly  oy  land-carriage,  to  Canton  for  shipment ;  but,  under 
the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  doubtless  find  its  way  to  nearer  ports. 

The  plant  is  propRsrated  from  seeds,  which  are  deposited  in  rows.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is 
not  collected  until  the  third  year ;  and  when  the  trees  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  produce  be- 
comes so  Liferior  that  they  are  removed.  There  are  commonly  three  gatherings  of  the  leaves 
yearly, — in  April,  Midsummer,  and  August.  The  earliest  pa<wess  the  most  delicate  colour  and 
ftroma ;  leav&i  oi  the  second  gathering  have  less  valuable  qualities  ;  and  those  last  collected  are 
of  A  dark  colour,  large,  coarse,  and  so  inferior  that  they  are  consumed  only  by  the  poorest  of  the 
natives.  After  being  gathered,  and  partially  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  are  farther  dried 
In  a  heated  pan.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  table  where  they  are  rolled  and  cooled  ;  after  which 
they  are  sifted  and  sorted  into  several  varieties.  The  object  of  the  drying  and  rolling  ii  both  to 
<iiiT|ini»h  the  bulk  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  preserve  theb  flavour. 

DKacRiPTivji  Table  or  trb  prtncipal  Tkas. 

teas,  with  a  leaf  that  is  generally  entire  and  ear- 
ly, but  younger  than  in  the  coarser  kinds.  Padre 
ionchong,  packed  in  separate  paper  bundles  of 
about  i  lb.  each,  b  so  fine  as  to  be  used  almost 
exclusively  for  presents.  The  finest  kinds  of  sou- 
chong are  sometimes  scented  with  flowers ;  and 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  even  in  China,  except 
at  high  prices.  An  exceedingly  crisped  and  curled 
leaf.calledfoncAi.has  lately  pown  into  disrepute, 
from  being  often  mixed  with  a  fermginous  dust. 
4.  Pdkoe,  being  composed  mainly  of  the  young 
spring-buds,  is  both  dear  and  small  in  quantity. 
With  a  view  to  preserve  the  fineness  of  flavour, 
the  application  of  heat  is  very  limited  in  drying, 
whence  this  kind  is  more  liable  to  injury  firom 
keeping  than  any  other  sort. 

Grbkn  TsAa 

1.  Tufonkay,  the  bohea  of  green  teas,  has  al- 
ways formed  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  those 
teas  imported,  being  used  by  the  retailers  to  mix 
with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  Is  older,  and  not 
so  much  twisted  or  rolled  as  in  the  dearer  kinds ; 
there  is  altogether  less  care  bestowed  on  its  pre- 
paration. 

2.  Hytoti'Skin  is  an  Inferior  kind  of  hyson ;  wH 
those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellower,  and 
less  twisted  or  roiled  appearance,  an  set  apart 


Black  Tkas. 

1.  Bohca  is  a  coarse  leaf,  distinguished  by  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  the  woody  fibre 
than  other  teas ;  its  infusion  Li  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  as  it  has  been  more  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  it  keeps  longer  without  becoming  musty 
than  the  finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  are  brought  from 
China :  the  lowest  called  Canton  bohea,  u  a  mix- 
ture of  refuse  congou  with  a  coarse  tea  called 
woping.  The  better  kind  of  bohea  comes  from  the 
district  of  that  name  in  Fo-kien ,  and  having  been 
of  late  esteemed  equally  with  the  lower  congous, 
has  been  packed  in  the  same  square  chests,  while 
the  old  bohea  package  is  of  an  oblong  shape. 

2.  Congou  (a  derivation  from  Koona-/oo,  **  la- 
bour or  assiduity  ")  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
Bast  India  Coinpany's  cargoes ;  but  the  quality 
gradually  fell  off;  and  of  late  the  consumption 
of  bohea  has  increased  in  this  country  to  the 
diminution  of  congou,  the  standard  of  which  has 
been  considerably  lowered.  A  particular  variety 
called  eampoi  (from  Kien-poey,  **  selection,"  or 
**  choice"),  has  ceased  to  be  prized  from  the 
absence  of  strength,— a  characteristic  generally 
esteemed  beyond  delicacy  of  flavour. 

3.  Souchong  (from  Sraou-dwong,  "  small  or 
acarce  sort ")  it  the  finest  of  the  stronger  black 
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•ndiolAMtlMreAise,  or**tkintea,'*fttainneh  I  tn  China  7«-<HaK,  •'bcfbratbenioft,"! 
lower  price.  ,     •  gathered  in  eariy  tfirias. 

3.  |#yMm  (corrupted  firom  the  ChhMW  term  for  I  In  ooUecting  green  tea,  the  lea^vei  on^yare 
•*  flourishing  tprins"),  b  a  flne  sort  gathered  taken,  being  nipped  off  above  the  Ibot-elaBi.vhik 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Erery  leaf  is  j  of  the  bb»k  teas  the  foot-rtalkbalwajteoBectfii 
twisted  and  rolled  by  hand  ;  and,  on  account  of  •  Thus  black  tea  eontiUns  much  of  the  woo^yflke. 
the  extreme  care  required  in  its  preparation,  the  while  the  green  Is  exclusiTcly  the  fleshy  part  (i( 
beet  is  difficult  to  procure,  and  very  expensive,     tlie  leaf  itselL  Oreen  tea  is  thus  dearer  than  bbd: 

4.  Qun'povedcr  is  nothing  but  a  more  carefully-  ;  it  besides  does  not  keep  so  los^.  and  is  leas  M; 
picked  hyson,  consisting  of  the  best  rolled  and  '  to  contend  with  tho  chanoes  of  iajaiy  dorfaif  a 
roundest  leaves,  which  gives  it  that  granular  ap-  j  kmg  aea-vo^rage.  Black  tea,  likewise,  abosads 
pcarance  whence  it  derives  its  name.  i  mudi  more  mstreiwth.  On  these  grooadi  it  foms 

5.  Young  Bj^on^  until  spoiled  bv  fraudulent  the  great  bulk  of  the  importi^ns  faito  l^teia. 
mixture  to  meet  the  large  demand  of  the  Ameri-  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  drawidkr 
oans,  was  a  genuine  delicate  young  leaf,  called  j  green  tea  is  more  conaSdeffable  than  for  Uset 

Tea  must  have  been  used  in  China  from  a  remote  period  ;  bat  it  was  iraknown 

in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  wnen  it  was  introduced  by  the 

Dutch.    It  was  carried  from  Amsterdam  to  London.     Afterwards  small  quantities 

were  brought  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  bot  it  did  not  become  la 

object  of  trade  with  them  until  about  1678,  when  they  imported  4713  Ibi.    In  ^ 


India  Company  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  British  trade,  and  the  price  <if  tea 
was  in  consequence  much  higher  than  in  other  countries  :  but  their  exdusive 

Srivileges  were  abolished,  April  22, 1834,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  snbjwt 
)  tho  regulations  of  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  101.  The  competition  of  Brirate 
traders  afterwards  reduced  the  price  ;  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  Uutnl 
Kingdom  increased  in  1835  to  36,574,004  lbs. ;  and  in  1836  to  49,142,236  lbs. !  lite 
war  with  China  and  distref^ed  condition  of  our  manufacturing  populatiM,  sah- 
sequently  led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  consumption  ;  but  in  1841  it  amounted  to 
no  less  than  36,396,078  lbs.  From  2,000,000  to  4,000^000  lbs.  are  besides  anzuollj 
imported  for  re-exportation,  chiefly  to  British  America  and  Germany. 

Tea  is  also  largely  consumed  in  the  United  States  ;  considerable  quantities  an 
likewise  used  in  Holland  and  in  Russia,  which  last  country  is  supplied  oTeriaad  by 
way  of  Kiachta.    In  other  parts,  the  consumption  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  British  duties  on  tea  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  From  1819  to  1834,  so  ad 
valorem  excise  duty  was  levied  of  90  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  under  2s.  per  Ih.,  and  iw  per  rt^t. 
on  all  that  were  sold  at  or  above  2;^  per  lb.  In  lft34,  tea  was  removed  from  the  excise  to  tfac  co»- 
toms  department  of  the  revenue,  when  there  were  biiposed— on  bohea.  Is.  &d.  pw  lb. ;  ttn  coi»fi>a. 
twanka}-,  hyson-skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campoi,  29.  2d.  per  lb. ;  and  on  soiichonsr,  bwrto,  flow- 
ery pekoe,  and  other  kinds  not  enumerated,  Ss.  per  lb.  These  rates  ceased  July  1,  1836;  ao« 
which  a  Axed  duty  of  3».  Id.  per  lb.  has  been  imposed  on  all  teas. 

TEAK,  a  largo  Indian  tree  {Tectona  grandis)^  having  a  trunk  erect,  lofty,  and 

of  an  enormous  size.     It  has  some  resemblance  to  oak  in  its  timber,  but  its  qaalitj 

is  reckoned  preferable  for  shipbuilding  ;  and  the  country  ships  of  India,  as  well  as 

many  of  tho  vessels  trading  between  India  and  this  country,  are  constructed  of  it. 

It  is  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  durable.     Alternate  expot^ure 

to  a  vertical  sun  aud  to  the  drenching  rain  of  the  wet  monsoons,  which  would  rend 

in  pieces  European  oak,  produce  no  injurious  effect  upon  teak.     Being  ot  ao  oily 

nature,  it  also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  preserving  iron,  while  oak  destroys 

it.    The  teak  most  esteemed  is  grown  in  the  Ghauts.    I'here  are  also  exienate 

forests  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady  in  Birmah  ;  and  it  is  largely  ex]X)rted 

from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India.     Its  quality,  though  iiifcriur 

to  that  of  j^Ialabar  for  shipbuilding,  has  been  found  fitter  for  machinery. 

Africav  Teak  is  a  name  improperly  given  to  a  Rpecies  of  timber  largely  import<yl  from  Sieirs 
Lc(mo.  Though  for  some  purposes  useful,  it  is  dei^titute  of  several  of  the  most  valuable  pn>pefti>'» 
of  teak,  an<i  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  an  entirely  different  tree. 

TEXAS,  a  republic  of  N.  America,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ex- 
tending from  latitude  2(\^  to  'M"  N.,  and  from  lon^tude  04''  to  107'  W.  Area, 
310,000  sq.  miles.    Population,  .1")0,000.    Texas  is  an  integral  not  a  federal  repablic, 

Texas  was  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico  ;  but  liavintr  been  peopled  chiefly  by  Anjri«>-Am'.T>- 
cans,  disputes  arose,  and  afterwards  an  in-surrection,  whith  resulted.  April  21,  Tb*?.  inltsin.l*^ 
pendence,  by  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna,  the  Moxican  president,  at  San  Jacinto.  It  is  both  a  fine 
and  a  fertile  country,  mostly  level,  and  well  8iiite<l  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  is  its  arricul- 
tural  staple.  Tho  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  maize  and  wheat ;  but  the  rearing  of  Uve-«!oik 
forms  the  principal  occupation,  e^^pecially  in  the  prairiea.  Slavery  exists,  and  industrial  pfiSTfta 
is  mainly  dependent  on  its  continuance,'  as  the  climate  is  too  hot  and  relaxing  for  free  labrnir. 
Tho  position  of  the  country,  however,  is  favourable  for  trade :  and  In  exchange  for  cotton  srd 
other  pnxluots  sent  to  Britain,  partly  by  wav  of  New  Orleans,  tho  Texians  import  naana&bcture«. 
&c    There  is  also  a  considerable  inland  trade  witlt  the  United  States,  at  Saou  Fe,  to  whicb 
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good!  Are  bronsfat  by  way  of  Pittebnrg  and  8t  Louis.  The  Texan  p<vts  are,  GalYeston,  Ma- 
tafforda  Boy,  and  Araiuaa.  The  currency  and  we^bta  are  similar  to  thoM  of  the  United  States ; 
but  some  of  the  measures  are  Mexican.  Texas  was  recognised  by  the  United  States,  March  3, 
1897 ;  and  treaties  were  concluded  with  France,  SeMember  85, 1830,  and  with  Britain,  Norember 
16,  1040.    For  further  information,  see  Keimedp's  Texas. 

THREAD  (Fr.  Fi/.  Ger.  i^im.  Du.Garen,  li.  Refe,  For.  Fio,  Sp,Hilo, 
Torgal.  Rus.  Nitki)f  a  small  line,  formed  by  twistin/;  toother  fibres  of  flax,  cot- 
ton, or  silk.  The  various  kinds  used  in  sewing,  and  in  making  bobbin  net,  and  some 
other  textile  fabrics,  consist  of  two  or  more  yamg^  firmly  twisted  together. 

TILES  (Fr.  Tuiles.  Ger.  Dachxiegel),  a  kind  of  thin  brick,  or  plate  of  baked 
clay,  used  chiefly  for  covering  roofs,  but  occasionaUy  also  for  paving  floors  and 
making  drains.    Down  to  1833,  an  excise  duty  was  levied  in  Britain  on  tiles. 

TIMBER,  wood  adapted  for  house  or  ship  Duildin^.  The  trade  in  timber  is  one 
of  great  extent  and  importance.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  (Oak)  used  in  ship- 
bnuding  is  of  home-^owth,  but  the  greater  portion  of  that  (Pine)  employed  m 
honse-^ufcrpentrv  is  imported,~the  sources  of  supply  bein^  the  countries  around  the 
Baltic,  especiafiv  Prussia  and  Norway^  and  our  colonies  in  N.  America.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  N.  or  Europe  is  generally  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  much  of  the  colonial 
timber  is  very  inferior.  Teak  is  brought  from  Africa,  mahogany  from  Honduras 
and  other  places,  and  cabinet  and  dye  woods  from  a  variety  of  quarters  ;  but  these 
scarcely  enter  into  competition  with  the  timber  of  N.  America  and  tbe  Baltic.  The 
dnty  on  foreign  timber  was,  in  1787,  only  6s.  8d.  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet ;  but  it 
was  gradually  raised  until,  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  25s.  In  1810,  it  was  raised  to 
54a.  M.  ;  and  from  1814  to  18*20,  it  VTas  64s.  lid.  and  65s.  the  load.  Colonial  timber 
was  admitted  free  until  1798,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
bat  the  trade  in  this  kind  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1803,  when  the  duty  was  changed 
to  a  specific  rate  of  2s.  per  load  ;  which,  nowever,  was  abolished  in  1806.  From 
this  year  colonial  timber  was  admitted  free  nntil  1821,  when  a  duty  of  10s.  the  load 
was  imposed,  and  at  same  time  the  dutj  on  European  timber  reduced  from  65b.  to 
55s.  the  load,  leaving  a  preference  duty  in  operation  of  45s. ;  which  system  continued 
till  1842.  These  differential  duties  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  timber 
of  N.  America  for  the  superior  produce  of  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  average  annual 
importation  of  N.  American  timber,  only  16,533  loads  in  the  five  years  from  1803  to 
1807,  gradually  increased,  until,  on  an  avera|[e  of  the  five  years,  1829-1833,  it 
amounted  to  412,682  loads  ;  while  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber  fell  off  in  the 
same  period  from  232,477  loads  to  122,783  loads.  In  1841,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  and  colonial  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  duty  derived  therefrom, 
were  as  follow :— Battens,  deals,  and  staves,  177,058  great  hundreds  (120),  £778,990; 
timber,  8  in.  sq.  and  upwards,  from  British  America,  61.3,679  loads,  £337,795  ;  do. 
from  other  parts,  131,479  loads,  £370,302  :  making  in  all,  of  revenue,  £1.487,087. 

Proposals  for  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  were  made  by  Earl  (^rev  s  govern- 
ment in  1831,  and  by  Lord  Melbourne's  in  1841 ;  but  uothmg  was  effect^  until 
1842,  when  tlie  duty  on  colonial  timber  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  load.  At  same  time, 
foreign  timber  vms  lowered  to  308.  the  load  ;  deals,  358. ;  and  after  October  10, 
1842,  to  258.  and  30s.  respectively.  The  mode  of  charging  the  duty  was  also  im- 
proved. Formerly  it  vTas  disproportionably  heavy  on  the  smallest  and  least  valu- 
able kinds  of  deals,  battens,  and  planks  ;  while,  in  measuring  unsawn  timber,  the 
cubic  contents  were,  it  is  alleged,  over-estimated  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  ana  tho 
sawers  complained  that  timber  partly  cut  up  was  charged  proportionally  lower 
than  in  the  log,  bv  which  their  interests  were  needlessly  injured. 

TIN  (Fr.  Fer  blanc.  Ger.  Weissblech),  a  white  brilliant  metal.  Its  surface  is 
but  slowly  impaired  b^  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  nor  is  it  oxidized  even  by  the 
combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture.  Its  malleability  is  very  considerable.  In 
ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  inferior  to  several  metals.  It  is  soft  and  inelastic. 
Sp.  gr.  7*2.  Fusing  point,  442**  Fahr.  It  is  employed,  when  in  a  liquid  state,  in  tin- 
ning or  covering  iron  and  copper  plates,  to  protect  them  from  rust ;  also  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  great  variety  ot  utensils.  Alloyed  with  lead  it  forms  pewter.  It  a 
likewise  used  in  the  process  of  enamelling ;  in  silvering  looking-glasses ;  by  dyers, 
when  solved,  to  heighten  red  colours  ;  and  for  many  otner  purposes. 

Tin  is  rather  a  scarce  metal :  it  is  principally  found  in  primitive  rocks,  and  oo-  ' 
curs  disseminated  in  them,  and  in  beds,  but  pnncipally  in  veins,  mostly  in  a  state 
of  crystallization,  being  rarely  compact,  and  is  froqucntly  accompanied  bv  other 
minerals.  The  ore  from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal.  Tin 
is  found  abundantly  in  Cornwall  and  the  western  part  of  Devonshire :  it  is  also 
procured  in  Germany.  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  Europe  ;  in  CMi  and  Mexico,  in 
America ;  and  in  Malacca  and  Banca»  in  Asia. 
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Bkitish  Tm.— The  annual  produce  of  the  tin  miaet  and  wute  of  CannraD  la  MliBaledii  MH 
torn,  wortli  iit>in  £65  to  £W  a-toa.  About  9l>.0(i()  cwta.  of  onvronglit  tin  art «— »— «j  oportad 
from  Briuin,  chiefly  to  France,  Italy,  and  Kua^ ;  vhicfa  is  ezchwjve  of  tin  and  pewter  «iiu 
and  tin  plates,  in  declared  value  near^  £400,tHH*,  gent  to  the  United  Butct,  Italy,  Qmamj, 
France,  the  culonies,  ^ce.  From  10,(liN>  to  3H^Wi  cwts.  of  Banca  and  Maiaj  tlD  aie  t\aUu  m- 
ported  fur  re-exportation  to  the  continent  and  the  United  States. 

TINCAL.    [Borax.] 
'  TOBACCO  (Du.  TVi^it.    Ft.  Tabac,    Gar,  Talaek.    IL  TabacoK    Por.  &  Sp. 
Tabaco,    Kus.  Tabak.    Arab.  Bujjerbang.    MaL  Tambrmcoo.    Ctask,  ^lu^-yn), 
the  dried  stimalatiug  narcotic  leaves  of  a  plant  indif^nous  to  America,  bat  extcn- 


the  **  weed."  It  is  an  annual  herb,  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  March  in  nrepired 
protected  beds,  from  which  it  is  transplanted  in  May  ;  and  it  attains  perfeetioii  in 
September.  It  has  then  a  stem  from  throe  to  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  huge  ob- 
long spear-shaped  leares,  which,  after  being  gathered,  and  cured  hj  femntatioB 
and  dr}'ing,  are  ranged  horizontally  and  pressed  in  the  hogriicaMb  m  whidi  tbey 
are  exported ;  the  finest,  however,  being  generally  made  into  a  kiwi  of  roA. 
Tobacco  requires  considerable  heat  to  come  to  perfection,  bat  with  care  it  nav  bo 
reared  in  temperate  climates  ;  and  it  is  thus  ctutivated  to  a  great  extent  im  Hol- 
land. France,  Prussia,  and  other  countries,  in  several  of  which  the  trade  iii,  for 
fiscal  purposes,  monopolized  by  the  government.  For  a  more  detailed  aceonnt  of 
the  rearing  of  tobacco,  see  Porter^ t  Tropical  Affriculture. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  and  PortajtneM,  who  aeqnfrsd  ths  biHt 
of  smoking  from  the  natives  of  America ;  and  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Raleigth  and  Ins  eo- 
adventurers,  15H6.  Its  use  afterwards  increased  rapkUy.  The  planUn^  of  tofaaoeo  was  even  inti*' 
duccd  into  EiigUnd ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  several  pruhilHtions,  it  was  coatimied  ostl 
the  Uestoratiun,  i»hen,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  the  exdusiTe  aapi^y  of  the  home  Darhet 
was  secured  to  the  American  colonists;  though'  its  cultivation  In  Ireland  waa  permitted  ouil  a 
recent  period.  Tohooco  having  been  alvra>'s  the  sul^yect  of  an  extensiTe  auugt^iBg,  enedil^ 
before  18i5,  the  custom-house  accounts  of  the  trade  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  la  1SI2, 
the  quantity  of  unman aCactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kmgdom  amooitei  ts 
a8,:2M,64I  lbs. ;  of  numufactured  and  snulT,  733,937  Iba. ;  total.  38,!l98,578lba. :  of  whieh  tteit 
19-2nths  were  brougiit  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remaimhr  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Colomfcii, 
Ilayti,  and  the  Eust  Indies.  The  total  quantity  entered  for  oonaomptiuB  in  the  same  year  «m 
S2,378,<iR2  lbs. ;  the  surplus  imported  being  re-exi)orted  chiefly  to  Germany,  UoUand,  Belgiaok, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Dealers  distinguish  between  strip  and  Iti^f^  or  strio-fcaf  and  hand-itork  ,•  the  former  beinf  the 
technical  name  tor  tliat  from  which  the  stem  of  the  leaf  has  been  taken  away,  before  the  lttt<r  is 
packed,  whereas  hand- work  is  the  leaf  packed  whole,  stem  and  alL  Upon  the  arrival  of  tokaeeo 
in  Britain  it  is  lodged  in  bonded  wanrhou«es,  where  every  cask  b  opened,  and  the  portico  vhidi 
from  danuige  is  couMdored  to  be  not  wortli  paying  duty  upon,  removed  and  consumed.  Afterwards, 
It  is  conveyed  to  the  manufacturer,  who  communicates  to  it  one  of  the  three  forms  in  wtiicfa  it  is 
used — conimon  tolMcco,  cigars,  or  snufT. 

The  Duty  in  Britain  on  foreign  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  in  1786  only  KVL  per  lb. ;  tot  la 
17B7  it  waa  increased  to  Is.  ."kL  ;  in  I7r<6  to  Is.  7d. ;  and  afterwards  gradually  to  4s.  m  18U;  which 
high  rate  was  continued  until  1825,  when  it  was  reduced  to  St.,— the  existing  rate^  As  the  price 
of  tobacco  in  bond  varies  from  Sid.  to  6d.  ner  lb.,  the  duty  h  from  600  to  1440  per  cent :  tlic  eve* 
rage  rate  is  about  9(M»  per  cent  The  Irish  duties  were  assimilated  to  thoee  of  Bntain  in  1813.  The 
net  revenuo  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  article  b  about  jL*3,5uO,000 ;  only  two  ibreigB 
commodities — t-uvix  and  tea — bringing  in  a  larger  sum. 

The  duty  was  collected  both  through  the  customs  and  excise  untn  1823,  since  which  it  has  bMO 
levied  wholly  by  the  customs.  A  strict  survey  of  the  manu£ticturers  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  excise  until  1840,  when  it  was  abolished  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  18) ;  hut  the  saoozgling  and  adnken* 
tion  allf  i,'e<i  to  be  practised,  led  in  1842  to  a  partial  re-establishment  of  the  excise  sorvdUance  by 
the  5  i  6  Vict.  c.  •«. 

Toliacco  is  prohibited  to  bo  imported  in  vessels  of  leas  than  ISO  tons,  or  exported  in  tboss 
under  70  tons ;  and  the  places  of  import  are  limited  to  London  and  Lirerpool  <to  wfcieb 
two  nearly  the  whole  is  brought),  and  a  few  other  principal  ports.  A  charge  of  Ss.  per  hbd.  is  msfde 
on  its  Wing  placed  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  and  the  same  when  it  b  taken  oat ;  out  no  other  mt 
b  due  for  tive  vears.  On  being  re-fthipped  it  b  subject  to  an  allowance  of  sluinkage  from  tlw  seOef 
to  the  buyer  of  3u  lbs.  per  lihd.  on  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  15  lbs.  per  hhd.  on  Marvland,  oo  tbs 
landing  weight? :  thcdraffof  the  former  8  lbs.,  and  the  latter  4  lbs.,  with  a  tret  on  all  sorts  of  4  lbs. 
per  I(i4  lbs.  When  taken  out  for  home  consumption  the  same  allovrances  of  draff  and  tret  ars 
made  sa  for  ex|)ortation.  and  the  duty  b  diarged  on  the  net  weight.    [Ci^toms  Rc»platmw>-] 

TOLL'  B  A  LSA  M,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Myrarybon  toiuiferum,  is  <rf a  broim- 
ish- yellow  colour,  transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of 
Peru.  It  is  imported  from  South  America  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases ;  but  it 
is  much  adulterated. 

TON,  a  British  measure  of  weight,  equal  20  cwts.  or  2240  lbs.  aToirdupob ;  ia 
the  measurement  of  a  ship,  it  is  recKoued  at  40  cubic  feet. 

TONNAGE  of  a  Ship,  is  properly  an  expression  for  its  interior  capacity  bj  tke 
number  of  tons,  of  sea-water  which  it  could  contain ;  therefofe,  ixtbe  interior 
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▼olnme  were  found  in  cubic  feet,  on  dividing  that  volume  by  35  (the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  sea-water  ecjual  iu  weight  to  ouo  ton),  the  quotient  would  be  the  ton- 
nage required.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt  em- 
pirical rules  for  finding  the  tonnage  of  ships.  Prior  to  1 HIW),  the  established  method 
in  this  country  was  founded  on  very  erroneous  principles.  13y  considering  the 
breadth  and  depth  nearly  the  same,  the  rule  implied  the  square  of  the  breadth ; 
and  heuce  increasing  the  breadth  of  a  vessel  increased  her  nominal  tonnage  for 
the  payment  of  dues  more  than  it  increased  her  real  capacity.  Vessels,  accordingly, 
came  to  be  built  narrow  and  deep  ;  and  thus  not  only  less  efficient  but  highly  dan- 
gerous. But  this  pernicious  practice  was  abolished,  and  an  improved  system  intro- 
duced, by  the  act  5  Ac  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 


Ve»tds  not  propelird  by  sUam,  previous  to 
being  registered,  niuitt  l)e  niea'^ured  while  the  hold 
M  cleiir,  tbiui: — Divide  the  leiigth  uf  the  upper- 
deck  Itetween  the  after  part  uf  the  stem  nnd  the 
fore  part  of  the  stem-post  into  ftix  equal  parts. 
J}epOu. — At  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  the 
aftemioHt  of  those  points  of  division,  measure  in 
feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  the  depths  from 
the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck  to  tlie  ceiling 
at  the  limber  strake.  In  the  case  of  a  break  in 
the  upper-deck,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured 
from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the 
deck,  Breadtht. — Divide  eacli  of  those  three 
depths  into  five  e(iual  parts,  and  measure  the 
inside  breadths  at  onetifth  and  at  four-flftbs 
from  the  upper-deck  of  the  foremoitt  and  after- 
most depths,  and  at  two-tlfths  and  four-fifths 
from  the  upper-deck  of  the  midship  depth. 
Length. — At  half  the  midship  depth  measure  the 
length  of  the  vessel  Irom  tiie  after- part  of  the 
stem  to  the  fore-part  of  the  stern-post ;  then  to 
twice  the  midnhip  depth  add  the  foremost  and 
the  aftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths  ; 
Add  together  the  upper  and  lower  breadths  at 
the  foremost  division,  three  times  the  upper 
breadth,  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  midship 
division,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower 
breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the  sum  of  the 
breadths  ;  then  multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths 
hy  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and  this  product  by 
the  length,  and  divide  the  final  product  by  3600', 
which  will  give  the  number  of  tons  for  register. 
If  the  vessel  have  a  poop  or  half-deck,  or  a  break 


tiply  these  three  measurements  together,  and, 
dividing  the  product  by  92*4,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  number  of  tons  to  be  added  to  the  result 
as  above  found.  In  open  ves^s,  the  dentha 
are  to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  stnike. 

In  sleam-vetsels,  the  tonnage  due  to  the  cub- 
ical contents  of  the  engine-room  must  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  contents  being  ascertained  thus  :— 
Measure  the  inside  length  of  the  engine-room  in 
feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  from  the  fore- 
most to  the  aftermost  bulkhead,  then  multiply 
the  said  length  by  the  depth  of  the  vessel  at  the 
midship  division,  and  the  product  by  the  inside 
breadth  at  the  sime division,  at  two-tlfths  of  the 
depth  from  the  deck,  taken  as  aforesaid,  and 
divide  the  last  product  by  92*4.  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  tonnage  of  the  engine-room. 

The  length  of  the  engine-room  and  the  ton- 
nage due  to  its  cubical  contents  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  registry ;  and  any  alteration  on  them 
will  require  a  new* registry. 

Vessels  whose  tonnage  is  required  when  their 
carfToes  are  on  board,  must  be  measured  thus  : 
— Measure  first  the  length  on  the  upper-deck* 
between  the  after-part  ot  the  stem  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  stem-post ;  secondly,  the  inside 
breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck,  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  length ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck 
down  the  pump-well  to  the  skin  ;  nmltiply  these 
three  dimensions  together,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duet  by  130 :  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  registered  tonnage. 

The  amount  so  ascertained  must  be  carved 
on  the  main  beam  of  each  vessel. 


fan  the  upper-deck,   measure  the  inside  mean 
leng.h,  brendth.  and  height  of  such  part  thereof  ; 
AS  may  be  included  within  the  bulkhead, — ^mul- 

TONTINE,  a  loan  raised  on  life  annuities,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 
Thus,  an  annuity  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest  is  granted  to  a  number  of  subscribers, 
who  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages  ;  and  annually  the  whole  funa 
of  each  class  is  shared  among  its  survivors,  till  at  last  it  falls  to  one,  and  on  his 
death  it  reverts  to  the  party  wno  established  the  tontine.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan. 

TOPAZ,  an  ornamental  stone,  in  considerable  estimation.  It  occurs  mitssive. 
in  rounded  pieces,  and  crystallized  in  prisms.  Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  is  sometimes  limpid 
and  nearly  transparent,  or  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  red,  and 
translucent.  It  becomes  electric  by  heat,  with  polarity.  Topaz  occurs  chiefly  in 
Minas  Novas  in  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  German 
tin  mines,  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Ireland,  and  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire. 

TORTOISE-SHELL  (Malay,  Sisik  kurakura),  the  scales  of  the  tortoise  ;  used 
for  combs,  ennfl'boxes.  spctacles,  as  well  as  for  inlaying  and  various  other  works. 
There  are  several  kinds  both  of  land  and  marine  tortoises,  but  the  shell  of  commerce 
is  usually  obtained  from  a  marine  species  found  within  the  tropics,  called  the  ca- 
retta  or  hawksbill  tortoise,  the  Testudo  imbricata  of  Linnaus.  Tortoise-shell 
abounds  in  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  it  is  imported  extensively  from 
Singapore.    An  inferior  kind  is  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

TOYS  (Du.  Speeii/oed.  Fr.  Jottets,  liimbelots.  Gor.  iSpielzcug^  Speilsaehen, 
It.  Trastulii)^  children's  playthings,  baubles,  and  trifling  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 
These  articles  form,  in  this  country,  the  subject  of  an  immense  commerce.  Bir- 
mingham, denominated  by  Burke  "the  toyshop  of  Euroj)e,"  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  ornaments,  trinkets,  and  bijouterie ;  and  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  toys  are  made  in  Loudon  and  other  cities  throughout  the  king- 
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dom  ;  besides  which,  considerable  qnantitios  are  imported  from  HoUand,  GermMj, 
France,  India,  and  China. 

TRADE.    [Commerce.] 

TRADE- WlNDS,a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  aerial  cnrre&ta,oii  aeeoast 
of  their  signal  importance  in  commerce. 

In  thoiie  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  which  are  remote  from  tbe  infloaMC  of  tto 
land,  between  the  limits  of  about  28^  or  3(r^  N.  and  S.  latitude,  there  is  a  constant  easterij  wind. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  equator  it  blows  from  between  the- north  and  the  east,  and  on  the  tooth 
side  fmm  between  the  south  and  the  east,  inclining  more  to  the  north  and  soathjiceorAi^  to  tie 
distance  from  the  equator :  these  winds  are  denominated  the  N.E.  and  8.R.  trade-wlmUi  aadtra 
nroduced  by  a  raoditication  of  the  currents  of  cold  air  flowing  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  csaed 
oy  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  direction  and  extent  of  the  trade-windi  ynrj  vjili 
the  seanon  of  the  year ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  their  course  is  entirdjr  altered.  The  aMt 
remarlmble  of  these  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  are  the  Indian  Moiraoom. 

TRAGACANTH,  or  GUM-DRaGON,  a  gum  produced  by  a  species  of  Astn- 
^a/iis  growing  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is  more  costly,  and  extremely  difeent 
in  many  of  its  properties  from  gnm-arabic.  The  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted, 
'Vermicular,  rounded  or  elongated  pieces,  almost  transparent,  whitish,  brittle,  in* 
odorous,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  Termiciikr 
form^  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with  impurities.  It  is  used  in  tojncol  djdng, 
and  m  pharmacy  for  making  powders  into  troches. 

TREACLE,  the  viscid  brown  syrup  which  drains  from  sugar  when  refinin;. 

TRET,  a  deduction  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.  from  the  weight  of  foods  for  dost,  &c 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary  States,  consists  chiefly  of  a  line  of 
coast,  extending  about  800  miles  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cape  Ratatis  to 
Port  Bomba.    Population,  660,000.    It  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Porte. 

For  a  few  miles  inland,  the  country  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  bat  beyond  this  the  ioterkr 
consists  either  of  sandy  deserts,  or  of  the  barren  mountainous  districts  of  Gavian  and  Mealsta 
The  coast  tract  produces  in  luxuriance  many  articles  peculiar  to  the  finest  tropical  diaato, 
and  corn  is  raised  in  abundance.    The  date  forms  tbe  staple  of  the  interior  and  aan((y  districta 

Tripoli,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  a  abort  ^'Jrts'v^  isto 
the  sea,  in  lat.  3^  53'  N.  long,  la''  1 1'  £.  Pop.  25.000.  Exports,  wool,  drugs,  madder  roots,  bviDa. 
hides,  Roat  and  sheep  sic  ins  dressed,  salt,  trona,  ostrich  feathers,  gold-^ust,  ivory,  gum,  dried 
fruits  and  dates,  lotus-lxians,  caswl-venere,  saffron,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  potUtry.  Import!,  na* 
nufactured  goods,  colonials,  timber,  and  naval  stores.  The  principal  intercoune  is  with  the  Leiut, 
MalU,  and  Tunis. 

TRIPOLI,  an  earthy  substance  nsed  in  polishing  hard  bodies. 

T  RO  Y.  a  terra  applied  to  the  English  weight  for  the  precious  metals.  [Measures.] 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  the  practice  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
intttcad  of  money.  Though  attended  with  some  advantages,  it  was  found  to  be 
Fuscpptible  of  verv  groat  abuses.  It  was  accordingly  prohibited  under  penalties 
by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.'  c.  32. 

TRUFFLE,  a  delicate  subterranean  fiingns  (Tuber  cibarium),  esteemed  as  m 
article  of  diet.     It  is  imported  from  Frauco  and  Italv. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  lies  betwixt  Algiers  on  the  \V.  and  Tripoli 
on  the  E.  Area,  7-,00()  sq.  miles.  Population,  2,000.000.  The  monarch,  or  bry, 
possesses  absolute  power,  and  is  now  independent  of  tne  Porte. 

Thiis  state  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  large  peninsula,  stretchine  into  the  5Iediterninean  to  within 
ks9  than  HMt  miles  of  Sicily.  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  .«oil  fertile,  except  when  the  u$ual  niat 
are  withheld.  All  the  const  is  capahlo  of  hearing  cotton,  sugar,  and  spices.  Indigo  and  silk  ai^rbt 
also  he  prucurcfl  with  a  little  cure.  The  mountains  near  the  capital  contain  silver,  copper,  ssd 
lead,  and  near  Porto  Farina  there  is  one  of  quicksilver ;  but  the  mines  are  not  worked- 

T'lnif.  the  capitixl  and  chief  port,  is  an  irregularly  builtand  dirty  town,  in  lat.  36*  4**  N.,  lone,  hi* 
16'  R.  lV)p.  12(».iM»<i.  The  staple  exports  lu-e  olive-oil,  wool,  redcap*,  grain,  hides,  gold-dust.  Ivory, 
sponi:!^.  tunny  fish,  wax.  and  soap,  the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £J4*),OO0.  Tbeim- 
port-s  are  woollens*,  cottons,  linens,  with  coffee,  spicca,  sugar,  me'taU.  silk,  wine.  Ac  Tbe  gov- 
ernment monopolizes  the  trade  in  ninny  articles ;  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions,  which  it 
farms  out  to  individualn.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Marseilles.  With  Britain  there  islittis 
trade,  except  through  the  medium  of  Gibraltar  and  M;ilta. 

TUNNY,  a  large  fish  {Thynnus  vultjnris)  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe,— the 
object  of  inrportant  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean. 

TURBOT,  a  flat  fish  (Wwmbtis  mcu:imus)^  weighing  generally  from  5  to  10  lbs., 
taken  on  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  principally  off  Scarborongh.  It  is  in 
season  from  Nlay  to  Michaelmas. 

TURlvEY,  OR  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  embraces— U/,  ^wrop^an  Turkfy, 
which,  including  the  dependencies  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  comprises, 
excepting  Greece,  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  easterly  peninsula  of  S.  Europe, 
extending  from  lat.  ay**  to  48^'  N.,  and  from  long.  15^"  to  29"*  E.  Area,  210,000 
BQ.  miles  >  population,  14,000,000.  2r/,  Asiatic  Turkey,  comprising  Asia  Minor,  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  greater  part  of  Armenia  and  Ktirdistan,  wit^  Syria  and 
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Ptiesthie,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  portion  of  Arabia.  Area,  437,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
10,000,000.  The  empire  likewise  includes  Egypt  and  other  African  districts  ;  bat 
these  are  now  mcrel^  nominal  dependencies.  GoYcmmeut,  despotic,  but  tempered 
by  the  laws  of  the  Koran. 

European  Turkey  may  be  considered  a  moiintainous  country,  though  it  has  some  very  eztenilTe 
plains, — the  principnl  being  that  comprising  Wall&chLi,  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria ;  considerable 
portions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  are  also  level.  The  country  generally  is  well  watered 
oy  the  Danube,  Rave,  and  other  rivers.  Asia  Minor  con!il«its  chiefly  of  an  extensive  table<land, 
traversed  from  W.  to  K.  by  mountain-ranges,  which  extend  into  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Towards 
the  8.  the  surface  sproadA  out  into  extensive  plains,  naturally  fertile,  but  at  present  desert  and  unin- 
habited, except  the  coast  district  of  Syria,  which  contains  the  lofty  chain  of  Lebanon. 

The  climate  of  European  Turkey  is  colder  and  more  changeable  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy 
and  Spain  under  the  same  latitudes  ;  and  that  of  Asiatic  Turkev  is  almost  eqtuilly  variable.  Tlio 
relative  temperature  of  the  different  divisions  is  best  indicated  by  their  vegetable  products.  In 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  oak  and  elm ;  K.  of  the  Balkui,  the  country,  besides  forests  of  sycamore,  carob.  and  plane 
trees,  contains  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  is  destitute  of  the  olive,  which  does  not  thrive  N.  of 
fakt.  40*>.  The  productions  of  Albania  resemble  those  of  the  oppoidte  coast  of  Italy ;  and  in 
The«saly— the  garden  of  European  Turkey — oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco,  flgs,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
and  lemons  grow  to  perfection.  The  vegetation  is  similar  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  the  olive  and  orange  ripen  only  in  the  warmer  valleys.  8.  of 
Taurus  we  enter  an  entirely  new  region,  where  the  date,  banana,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo,  be- 
token a  close  approach  to  the  products  of  tropical  climate.^. 

Every  branch  of  industry  is  in  a  backward  state  in  Turkey.  In  most  parts  power  makes  law ; 
and  there  is  no  real  security  of  property.  The  cultivators  are  congregated  in  villages,  and  agri- 
culture is  In  a  very  rude  condition.  Still,  so  great  is  the  fertility,  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  com 
for  exportation.  The  grains  chiefly  ctiltivated  are  maize,  wheat,  r>'e.  barley,  oats,  and  duckwheat. 
Wine  is  grown  in  most  of  the  EuropiAn  provinces ;  oil  chiefly  in  the  Asiatic ;  flax,  hemp,  saffron, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  and  madder  are  abo  reared ;  likewise  silk,  especially  round  Brusa,  in 
Asia  Minor.    Sheep  and  goats  furnish  the  principal  animal  food  of  the  people. 

Manufactures  appear  formerly  to  have  attained  greater  excellence  than  was  to  be  expectecl ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  been  depressed  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  domestic  weaving  of 
cotton  stuns  for  family  use  is  now  almost  the  only  branch  of  consequence.  Copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  other  metals  exint  in  various  parts ;  but  mining  industrv  is  little  pursued. 

Commerce  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads  ;  and  almost  a)l  merchandise  is  conveved  thronghout 
the  country  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  horses.  In  European  Turkey,  after  Constantinople,  Adrian- 
ople,  Salontca,  and  Bucharest  in  Wallachin,  are  the  principal  trading  cities  ;  and,  next  to  Smyrna, 
Trebisonde  and  Aleppo  are  the  chief  in  Asia,  being  the  seats  of  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with 
Feraia,  Bussora,  Bagdad,  and  other  places.  The  principal  exports  from  Turkey  are  »heeps'  wool, 
raw  silk,  goats'  hair,  cattle,  horses,  bides,  skins,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  fmit,  mastic  and  other 
gums,  gall-nuts,  valonia,  honev,  wax,  saffron,  madder.  anL<)e,  linseed,  turpentine,  safilower, 
whetitones,  carpets,  leather ;  with  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian  goods.  The  chief  imports  are 
cottons  and  cotton  yam,  linens,  woollens,  and  silks,  tropical  products  and  dye-stuffs,  hardware, 
earthenware,  paper,  and  furs. 

The  trade  between  England  and  Turkey  was  long  monopolized  by  a  chartered  company,  incor- 
porated iHSl.  In  \753,  the  chief  abuses  of  the  Turkey  Company  were  removed ;  and  in  182A  it  finally 
■urrendered  its  privileges.  The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  nuinufacturee  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Turkey,  on  an  average  of  the  Ave  years  to  1841 ,  was  JL'l  ,29i,531 ;  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures  and  yam ;  the  remainder  chiefly  of  reflned  suirar. 
Iron  and  steel,  woollens,  madiinery,  coal,  plate  and  jewellery,  hardware,  earthenware,  tinwares, 
haberdashery  and  linens :  nearly  one-half  of  these  goods  areiorwarded  to  Persia,  mostly  by  way  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebisonde.  These  are  exclusive  of  British  products  hhipped  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  amounting  to  nearly  £2iS0,()(N)  yearly,  principally  cottons.  Bcsidey  these,  coffee,  spices, 
and  other  foreign  and  colonial  articles  are  shipped  from  England  to  Turkey.  The  principal  exports 
from  Turkey  to  Britain  are  raisins,  flgs,  valonia,  raw  silk,  opium,  madder,  sheep's  wool,  skins, 
cotton  wool,  and  sometimes  wheat. 

Trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  English,  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The 
policy  of  the  Porte  in  respect  to  importations  has  always  been  liberal,  and  the  provision  monopoliea 
and  restrictions  which  formerly  existed,  have  it  is  believed  been  abolished.  Iler  commercial  sy»- 
tem  is  in  fact  the  best  feature  in  the  government  of  Turkey. 

FoKTs.—CoiutantinfwU,  the  capital,  in  lat.  41<*  (K  N.,  long.  28^  SO'  E..  is  advantageously  situate 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ilosporus  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  interior  pn'^>nts  a  »trange  com- 
bination of  magnificence  and  meanness.  Pop.  600,000.  The  town  occupies  a  triangular  peninsula, 
forming,  with  the  suburbs  of  Oalata  and  Pera,  the  magniflccnt  port  of  the  Golden  Horn.  This 
port  b  safe  and  capacious ;  hut  the  approach  to  it  in  summer  is  retarded  by  the  unremitted  blow* 
ing  of  the  N.  wind  from  the  Bkick  Sea  down  the  Bosporus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 
The  trade  of  Constantinople  is  very  considerable,  it  being  an  entrepot  for  a  great  portion  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  well  as  Persia. 

The  chief  other  ports  are — in  European  Turkey,  Galatz  in  Moldavia  on  the  Danube,  and  Sal- 
onica  in  Macedonia ;  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Smyrna  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Trebisonde  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Beyrout  in  Syria. 

Mkasurcs,  Wktarts,  Money,  &c. 


Measure*  and  Weightt.-^The  pik  or  ell  is  of 
two  kinds;  the  greater  pik,  called  kalebi  or 
arehimt  used  in  tno  measurement  of  silks  and 
woollens,  =  27*90  Imp.  inches ;  the  lesser  pik, 
termed  endas$t^  used  in  the  measurement  of 
eottoDS  and  carpeti,  =  87'06  Imp.  incbee ;  but 


in  trade  the  pik  is  reckoned  at  27  Imp.  inches  s 
i  Imp.  yard.  The  berrif  or  Turkish  mile,  = 
18S6  Imp.  yards. 

The  almude,  liquid  measure,  =  1  \  Imp.  gal- 
lon nearly,  and  100  almudea  =  IIA'IU  Imp> 
gaUonti  the  almude  of  oU  waigfai  8  okaa 
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Th«  fortfn,  corn  raeasore,  of  4  Ullowa,  =  3*84 
Imp.  biuheU;  and  100  killows  =  12  Imp.  quar^ 
ten  nearly. 

The  oke  of  4  cbequees,  or  400  drama,  =  19800 
troy  grains  =  S  Ibe.  13  os.  4(  drams  avoirdu- 
pois ;  the  cantor  or  quintal  of  44  okee,  or  KJO 
rottoli,  =  124*46  lbs.  avdirdupois. 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  weighed 
by  the  chequee,  =  495U  troy  grains :  the  chequee 
u  divided  into  100  drams,  each  of  16  karas,  or 
<M  grains ;  the  dram  =  49i  troy  grains ;  and  li 
dram  =  1  metical  =  7^  t>^7  grains  s  21  drams 
avoirdupois  nearly.  The  fineness  of  gold  is  ex- 
pressed by  dividing  the  unit  of  ref.*rence  into  24 
carats,  each  of  4  grains :  the  fineness  of  silver  by 
dividing  it  into  luo  carets,  each  of  4  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Constantinople  weights ; 
but  in  Smyrna,  lOti  killows  =  17i  Imp.  quarters ; 
S  killows  of  Smvma  =  3  killows  of  Constanti- 
nople nearly.  The  cantar  or  quintal  is  71  hat- 
mans,  45  okes,  100  rottoli,  or  18000  drams,  = 
127*29  lbs.  avoird.    In  other  respects  as  above. 

The  batman  of  Persian  silk  is  6  okes :  the 

2uintal  of  cotton  yam,  45  okes;  the  taffee  of 
inissa  silk,  610  drams ;  the  chequee  of  goat- 
wool.800drams;  thediequeeofopium,2S0drams. 
Money. — Accounts  are  stated   in   piastres 
{grtuck)  of  40  paras,  each  para  consisting  of  2k 
good  or  3  current  aspcrs.    The  rate  of  exdiange 


b  veiy  Taritble,  on  aeeoaiil  of  the 
debasement  of  the  cote.    In  1810,  £\ 
only  12  piastres ;  bat  in  1838  it  was  eqoitakit 
to  104,  and  in  1843  to  nearly  120  ptasbes. 

The  ooDunon  or  silver  poise  (koer)  is  M 
piastres ;  tlie  gold  pone  (Mir)  is3n,0U0  piMtrci; 
the  f'ute  is  8  common  pones,  or  1000  piaatrea 

No  regular  e7>t«ni  of  oofaiage  existsat  prtsest 
in  Turkey.  And  bille  and  prices  an  gOMoBj 
reckcmed  by  Europeaa  merchants  maoariaaf,  ts 
the  rates  borne  ny  foreiipB  coins,  partieoiai^ 
Spanish  and  German  dollars 

Bills  on  London  are  eoamMmly  dnwa  at  CI 
days*  sight;  on  other  places.  31  days' sigirt.  He 
uniform  custom  prevails  as  to  dan  of  gnes. 

A  TmUif  between  Britain  and  Turfcuy  is  m 
engages  the  Porte  **  to  abolish  anmooopoHwrf 
agricultural  produce,  or  of  any  other  artielei 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  permitt  from  the  local 
govemon,  either  for  the  parchaaa  of  aayartids, 
or  its  removal  from  one  place  to  aaechv  vhaa 
purchased."  It  allows  British  asRkaBls  to 
purchase,  export,  or  re-sell  all  kinds  of  acr- 
chandise;  and  other  powenarecntillsd  to  oiU- 
bliah  their  trade  on  the  aame  basia  Tbe  duties 
it  fixes  are  3  per  cent,  ad  vaiortm  on  all  goods 
imported  or  exported,  and  thejarete  be  nli^ 
to  a  septennial  revisioo. 


TURMERIC,  tho  dried  roots  or  balbs  of  a  tropical  plant  iCureumm  Inms),  an 
about  tho  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg— oblong,  tongh,  externally  grayish,  intornally  of  » 
deep  yellow  colour,  with  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.    Our  mp- 

?lie8  are  brought  from  Bengal,  Java,  and  China :  of  these  the  Chinese  is  tbe  bek 
'urmeric,  after  being  imported,  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  is  used  in  dyeii^t 
and  in  medicine  ;  also  as  a  seasoning,  being  an  ingredient  in  curry. 

TURNSOLE,  a  blue  dye,  obtained  from  a  lichen  found  in  the  Canaries. 

TURPENTINE  (Fr.  nribenihine.  Ger.  TurperUm.  It.  TremenHna)^  ^  nm 
for  several  resinous  juices  of  trecs^  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe.  These  juices  agree  ii 
most  of  their  properties,  being  originally  fluid  and  transparent,  of  a  strong  and 
rather  pleasant  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste  ;  inflammable  and  soluble  in  oils,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an  essential  oil,  called 
oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  a  solid  matter,  called  ro»-tn,  is  left  in  the  stilL  Tbe 
principal  varieties  are— 1.  Common  turpentine,  derived  from  the  Pinitf  ^Mv/rUf 
and  largely  imported  from  tho  Unitea  States.  2.  Venice  turpentine,  m>m  the 
P.  iarir,  or  larch  tree.  3.  Chio  turpentine,  from  the  Fistacia  terebinihui,  and  im- 
ported from  Chio,  Cyprus^  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Turpentine  is  lar^ly  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  in  painting  and  Tarnishing ;  also  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

TURTLE,  a  name  given  to  the  marine  tortoise,  some  species  of  which,  especially 
the  green  turtle,  found  on  the  coasts  of  almost  all  the  islands  and  continents  « 
the  torrid  zone,  are  highly  prized  as  food.  They  abound  particularly  in  the 
Cayman  Isle:;!,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  they  are  imported. 

TUSCANY,  an  Italian  grand-duchy,  lyiug  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  tho  Mediterranean,  separating  the  Papal  States  and  Lucca.  Area,  in- 
cluding Elba,  &c.,  838 1  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1 836, 1 ,436,780.  Capital,  Floreoee^ 
an  inland  city,  pop.  97,548.    Government,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  is  occupied  with  branches  of  the  Apennines;  while  fnm 
I^ulmrn  tu  the  S.  frontier,  the  maritime  district,  called  the  Maremma,  once  tail  of  floursdiiof 
cities,  is  now  a  pestilential  desert.  Tho  finest  part  is  the  broad  and  fertile  rale  of  the  Anio.  ex* 
tending  from  Florence  to  Pisa.  About  one-third  of  Tuscany  is  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  or 
cultivated  us  arable  land,  and  nearly  two-thirds  consist  of  forests  or  plantations  of  cbesoats.  sod 
pasture- ground.  The  cx>m  raised  binsuffieirat  for  the  consumption.  The  cliief  produetknts  for 
export  are  oil.  silk,  fruit,  Iamb  and  kid  skins,  potash,  timber,  corlE,  marble  and  alabsstff.  irae 
from  Klba.  iKtrux,  alum,  and  anchovies  fished  on  the  coast:  a  Uttle  wine;  with  strav-plst, 
woollen  eips,  coral  articles,  and  some  other  manuCactures.    Trade  is  mostly  concentrated  at 

Lctjhom  or  Livomo,  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  Italy,  situated  in  Ut.  43^  33'  N.,  •nnf- 
10''  17'  15.,  14  miles  from  Pisa,  and  45  from  Florence,  to  which  a  railway  b  in  progrrss.  Piip- 
7.'},<K)().  including  numerous  English.  The  town  is  neat ;  and  the  harbour  is  tolerablvspairioas.  bat 
not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie  in  the  roads,  where  there  is  rood  anchorage.  There 
are  three  lazaretioti,  and  extensive  warehouses  in  porto  franco.  The  chief  imports  are  con  froas 
the  Black  Hea,  French  woollens,  English  cottons,  hardware,  salt-fisli,  and  colonial  articles,  ope- 
cially  sugar  from  Havana  and  lirazil,  coffee,  and  spices.  The  exports,  bwides  the  nattve  prodoeti 
already  noticed,  include  the  re-ibipment  of  Black  Sea  wheat,  and  many  of  tlia  otiur  niporta 
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The  transit-trade  of  Leghorn,  particularly  with  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea,  Is  less  considerable 
than  formerly ;  but  the  verv  low  charges  of  the  port,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  wiu^ouses 
and  lazarettos,  within  which  lost  ships  may  he  unladen  without  being  detainivl  to  perform  quar- 
antine, enable  it  still  to  preserve  a  very  important  share  of  this  trade.  In  1B38,  358:2  veasela 
entered  the  port,  including  195  Briti&b,  in  burclcn  29,3(17  tons.  The  yearly  exi)orts  are  estimated 
at  from  jb'l.SOO.UOO  to  i:2,UU0,(NM;. 

Mkasurrs,  Weiohts.  Money,  <kc. 


Measures  and  WeUihts. — The  braccio  of  20 
aoidi  =  22*979  Imp.  inches,  and  I(iO  braccia  = 
63*83  Imp.  yards ;  the  passetto  is  2  braccia,  and 
the  canna  5.    The  Tuscan  mile  =  2833  braccia. 

The  sacato,  land-mcasiire,  of  10  stagoli,  = 
0928  Imp.  square  yards ;  the  quadrato  =  4074 
Imp.  square  yards. 

The  baril,wine  measure,  of  20  flasci,  =  10*03 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  oil  baril  of  l(i  flasci,  =  7*36  Imp. 
gain. :  the  soma  is  2  barili,  and  the  cogna  10. 

The  stfyo,  com-measurc,  of  2  mine,  =  2*(J76 
Imp.  peclis :  and  100  iXa^  —  66^  Imp.  bushels : 
the  sacca  of  3  staja  =  2  Imp.  bushels  ;  and  the 
moKgio  of  24  staja  =  2  Imp.  quarters  nearly, 


2«8  denari,  or  6912  grani,  =  5240  troy  grains; 
and  the  quintal  of  llM)  lbs.  =  74*86  lbs.  avoird. 

Money. — Accounts  arc  stated  in  lire,  divided 
into  100  centUnes,  or  into  20  soldi  each  of  12 
denari.  The  lira,  valued  in  silver,  is  equivalent 
to  78»>d.  or  1\s\.  sterling  nearly ;  and  £T.30, 
53  centimes  =  i,'I  sterling. 

In  1836  a  Joint-stock  bomk  was  established  at 
Leghorn,  which  Lwues  notes  varying  in  amount 
from  £T.20O  to  £T.200o. 

Principal  coin.s:  the  ruspone.wnrtit  about  £'1 .8s. 
h\<\.  sterling ;  the  zecchin,  9s.  5|<t. ;  the  france- 
sconc.  4^  4{d.,  or  10  psiuls ;  the  pauI,  5^. 

Bills  from  Britaiu  are  usually  drawn  at  3 
months'  date. 


The  Tuscan  pound  of  12  ounces,  96  drams, 

TYPE,  a  piece  of  metal,  geucrally  an  alloy  of  lead  with  rcgulus  of  antimony,  on 
one  end  of  wiiich,  called  the/oc^,  is  cast  the  figure  of  a  letter  or  other  character 
need  in  printing.  There  are  a  great  varietv  of  sizes.  The  quantity  of  each  usually 
required  is  called  a.  founts  and  is  purchasea  by  the  pound  weight.  A  fount  compre- 
hends a  certain  proportion  of  capital,  small  capital,  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  with 
points,  numerals,  &c.  Letter-founding  was  invented  in  Germany  in  the  15tn  cen- 
tury. In  the  reign  of  Anne  most  of  our  type  was  imported  from  Holland  ;  but  after 
17tM),  the  improvements  of  William  Casfon  of  Lonuon  rendered  the  English  types 
superior  to  any  in  Europe.  The  art  is  still  extensively  pursued  in  the  metropolis  ; 
also  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 

u. 

TILL  AGE,  in  Ganging,  what  a  cask  wants  of  bein^  full. 

UMBRELLA  (Fr.  Paraptuie)^  a  well-known  article,  employed  as  a  covering 
a>gainst  rain  ;  a  smaller  kind — the  paramo/— being  also  used  by  ladies  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  Both  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  where  they  are  used  entirely  for 
the  latter  purpose  ;  and  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  wav  of  Italy  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  In  Europe,  such  coverings  are  used  by  almost  all  classes ; 
but  m  the  East  their  use  is  confined  to  the  highest,  whose  rank  also  they  sometimes 
denote.  They  are  extensively  made  in  Birmingham,  London,  and  other  cities  in 
this  country.  The  finer  kinds  are  covered  with  silk  ;  and  the  commoner  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  largely  manufactured  in  Perth  and  Carlisle. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  the  nucleus 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  empire,  consists  of  tw^o  large  islands,  situa- 
ted in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  W.  shores  of  Continental  Europe,  between 
lat.  50°  and  hi)'*  N.,  and  long.  2^  £.  and  II**  W.,  and  numerous  smaller  islands 
adjoining  thereto.  Area,  1*21,853  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1841, — England  and 
Wales,  15,911,725;  Scotland,  2,620,610;  Ireland,  8,179,359;  total,  26,711,694. 
Capital,  London,  in  lat.  51°  30'  N.,  lon^.  0*  5'  W.  Pop.  1,870,727.  Government,  a 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  with  a  parhament  consistiu)^  of  a  House  of  Lords  made 
up  (excluding  minors)  of  417  hereditary  peers  and  30  bishops,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons of  658  representatives,  chosen  by  about  996,000  electors  qualified  by  holding 
a  certain  amount  of  property. 

All  the  departments  of  British  bidustry  and  production  having  received  prominent  attention  ia 
the  different  articles  of  the  present  work,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  thaa 
give  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  commercial  and  financial  tables  issued  by  the  government. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Uxtted  Kingdom. 


Yeara 
Ending  Jan.  5. 

0«ct«]  Valw 
Mf  Imporu. 

OArUl  ValiM  of  Ksporta. 

atittah  PnrfuM  •*< 
MaaufactsiWi 

MMl  MaattfKtitrr«L 

nial  Mrrehandii*. 

ToUl  Esport*. 

1841'f             £67,438,964 

1842  64,377.}M2 

1843  65.2l»4,7:29 

£102,705,372 

l(t2,lHO,ftl7 
100,860.101 

£13.774,306 
14,72:*,lftl 
13.584.158 

£ll0.4-9.«78 
llrt,!)i  1.1,668 
113,844,859 

£51.406.430 
fil«634,623 
47,381,083 

*  For  preceding  years  Me  the  article  Commskcs. 


cbtJ^y".'.'.'.".'. 

CtBee 

0«n;  Wbiu... 

(TnlUdBMUl. 

IIfhU 

OUw  pi.™. . 
Dm:  lDdl(ii... 

Flu  ^'iinii'p.'.* 

Bids 

HiiluMi 

Oa.aU« 

TnlDt^sm... 

BHitT  Cl'l«li^^* 

Ulk.  tU<r,  Ac. . 
BlirlU  Mtam. . 
8r»Ml3' 

SEqw!:  "'.',','.;! 

tmtier :  forel^ 
CgloiiliiL....I 


'"*b"'jir*''*' 

urj-oreign    : 

1 

1      Ton  u>  JU.UW,  5, 

IMI, 

IBU. 

i,tu.nu 

IVSSI 

"   '« 

48 

a'wS'Jw 

'■JU-'j? 

»!.aii,i«u 

M.3«S^ 

J      w-m 

•      '«'''«• 

«H,0*7 

J      »».»» 

'  *'''«"-«'^ 

«.™n.^ 

At    Iterdnn... 


MacMnon,^....,,. 
Oil,  iiuKd,  bo... 

P]iiw,;HiUn7 .'.'.: 


iUHODBT 

Sil^r,  nllnd... 


Beoabko  ViLVE  of  tho  PRODDCK  md  MiHPFictcBEs  of  tho  Umted  Kuwom 
Exported  to  different  Counlriesiaeacli  of  tlie  Yuan  IH40sn J  I8t1. 

Cunlria.           1       INIO. 

ml.     1        (;«i.in.. 

.a«        1       .Ml.      1 

S,37H,11II 

len.MS 
Kt.mi 

1.138,S5a 

is 

..S:S 

IS 

"aa.sai 

II 

Il9|ll3 

lis 
si 

Hlurllliii £ 

E.I.Ca.^TdcrtK>nH 
nndCcjIOD. 

».0M.3M 

eji.»7B 

wa,Mo 

ias.3Mi 

S,63S,BM 

■Si 

leiMG 

sw,nn 

■ffiS 

WJlt 

M,tl) 

■is 

If 

phuipHm'.™.""!'. 

mm 

....WMlndio.... 

OihorFoiilpiW.  i. 

ItdylilKlillBbUiidj 

LaPUUBUtn,.'..; 

TouL.f 

G1.4l«.43r> 

S..OUO 
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PmLic  RETEnue  in  1S39, 1S40,  ud  1841,  and  Exi>BnDiTURE  in  IU1. 


5,l7B,ij; 


CwriaiH.... 
HticeUiuoHi 


m.uoo 


Miii5B.a«8Bl|W3^ 


Tnul. 

'm:m 

£iZa=.''.^::::: 

11 

ToUl 

lu^VilSSff*"- 

Lord-ui^ut.  or  frokiid^  i^ub.'. : 

Klriej:;Ar."!".: ::::::  : 

^HWIIC.^    ^^ 

W 

Pulta,  A  Crlinlnil  ProKtmlmt.. 

luul.. 

i.sui.eu 

v,„  I  Eff«tlvalM,^l]. ....'! 


Customs  ben  Cullocted  »t  iha  Principnl  Ports  in  If 


F^E\v<i. 

1 

E^l..H. 

jiai 

£ 

m.oea 

si 

a^T"*'''" 

r-rrV- 

a^t. 

11^ 

S°"^': 

.:M.713Jp«i1, 

£Si,-;::: 

•  Eieliulit  of  (taMD*!  tmpt  pild  bj  Ih*  But  India  Compuj. 
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"UNITED  STATES  OF  N.  AMERICA,  a  eonfederaey  of  demoentie  iffwUM 
which  claims  the  portion  of  that  coutinent  extending  from  the  Atlantic  on  tht  £. 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  Sv.,  and  from  British  America  on  the  N.  to  Mexico.  Texts, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S. ;  but  the  settled  part  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
regiou  lying  between  lat.  29'  and  47°  N.,  and  lon^.  67'  and  95"  W..  which  is  diTided 
into  26  states,  3  **  territories  "  (or  half-formed  states),  and  a  feaeral  district.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1840)  of  17,063,SSS, 
including  2,487,335  negro  slaves  in  the  S.  states  ;  but  excluding  about  200,000 
Indian  aborigines.  Capital,  Washington,  pop.  23,364.  The  federal  goTenunent 
comprehends  a  president,  the  executive  head,  appointed  for  four  years  by  electoral 
colleges,  and  a  congress  composed  of  two  legislative  chambers,— a  senate  made  up 
of  two  members  chosen  by  each  of  the  state  legislatures  for  six  years,  and  a  kouse 
of  242  representatives,  elected  lor  two  years  by  the  people. 

The  Physical  Oeoffraphy  of  this  immense  country  presents  various  distinct  featnra.  T«o  pria* 
dpal  ciiains  of  mountains  intersect  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  on  the  W.  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  pnim^ar 
tion  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  8000  feet  in  mean  height,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  thi  Ffecifie 
coast  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Alleghany  Mouotaim,  about 
SfiUO  feet  in  mean  lieight,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  a  mstaaoa  "nffi^  ^f^*"^ 
70  to  .liM)  miles.  These  two  chains  divide  the  entire  territory  into  three  regions,~th«  Weslaii  or 
Pacific  region,  watered  by  the  Columbia  river ;  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  region,  watered  b^  the  Hod- 
aon,  I)elaware,and  other  streams  ;  and  the  Middle  r«^on,  comprising  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  watered  by  that  river  and  its  mighty  tributaries  the  Ohio  and  the  Miaoari. 

The  Atlantic  region,  the  t1r>t  settled,  is  the  most  populous  and  improTcd  portion,  bat  not  the 
inoAt  fevoived  as  tu  soil  and  climate.  From  the  Alleghaniei%  to  the  Mississippi  the  coontry  fai  raw^ 
more  fertile,  particularly  the  basin  of  the  Ohio— a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  the  gardea  of  the 
United  Htatcs.  These  two  districts,  embracing  the  whole  country  E.  of  the  Miauaeappi,  wtrs  ori- 
ginally almost  a  continuous  forest,  the  greater  nart  of  which  still  remains,  lieyond  that  river  is 
the  prairie  tract,  occupying  the  central  part  of  N.  America,  W.  to  nearly  the  Rucky  chain :  wh«« 
commences  a  barren  sandy  district,  several  hundred  miles  in  length  by  3u0  in  breadth.  The  Paciie 
■lopo  is  fiaid  to  bo  densely  wooded,  but  it  is  only  partially  explored. 

The  Climate  on  the  N.  resembles  that  of  Canada,— extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  warm  fat  sumiBer, 
with  a  rapid  transition  from  the  one  season  to  the  other ;  and  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  t 
may  be  generally  described  as  much  colder  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  Europe,  the  ditfensMt 
being  equivalent  to  about  1  o  degrees  of  latitude-  This  difference  lessens  as  we  proceed  westvardi ; 
and  on,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  Climate  resembles  tliat  of  the  \V.  of  Europe  on  the 
parallel.  In  the  southern  states  the  summers  are  hot  and  unhealthy,  eepecially  in  July, 
and  Septembi-r  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  commonly  mild  amijpleasant. 

The  Productiont  <j/the  Soil  diffbr  according  to  climate  and  situation.  Timber,  though  stH!  < 
In  the  Atlantic  states,  has  been  mostly  cleared  from  localities  whence  it  can  be  roadi(v  carrvd 
away.  Agriculture  is  as  yet  but  imperfect,  the  state  of  the  country  still  rendering  it  more  pratit- 
ableto  cultivate  a  lur^e  surface  ruddy,  than  a  small  one  laboriously.  The  princi[^  objtrcts  of  cul- 
tivation, ranged  in  theirorder  of  importance,  arc  in  the  different  divisions  as  follow: — In  the  north- 
ern ur  New  Englau<l  states  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  inland,  smi 
Connecticut),  Indian  corn,  grass,  rye,  uat.s.tlax,  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  hemp;  in  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobiicco,  gniss,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  barley,  po(at«M9, 
spells,  rye  ;  and  in  the  southern  statv s,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  rice,  l«riey,  and  iK-ma 

The  crop  of  the  chief  articles  in  DMo,  and  the  btates  ranking  highest  in  production,  were  as  UA- 
low:~Iiidian  corn,  377,631,H75  bushels  (Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginiii)  ;  wheat.  »4.4iS,4^ 
bushels  (Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Y«»rk,  Virginia.' ;  oats,  123,(171,341  bushels  (New  York,  F«un- 
sylvania,  t)hio,  Virginia) ;  rye,  lH,»;45.5<i7  bushels  (Pennsylvania) ;  bariey,  4,lb'l,5<i4  busb«l»  {Sem 
Vork)  ;  potatoes,  loU,298.(KiobushclM(New  York,  Mame) ;  heuip  and  flax,  96.252  tons  (Virsioia); 
rice,  iio,fMl,42i  IbA.  (8.  Curoliitu)  ;  toltacco,  2l!),]63,3]!)  Ihs.  (Virginia.  Kentucky);  cuttoo, 
79ii,47l>,275  lbs.  (Missis.Mnpi,  fieorgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama) ;  sugar,  li5,110,W9  lbs.  (LouisiaDa}: 
and  silk  cocoons,  (il,522  U>s.  (Connecticut). 

The  live-.-tock  in  1840  consi^ted  of  4,335,669  horses  and  mules;  14,9/1,586  neat  cattle  (>'«* 
Y'ork,  Ohio) ;  2(j,3()1.2H3  swine  (Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio) ;  and  19,311,374  she.p  (New  Yofi, 
Ohio,  Vermont),  yielding  ^5,802, 114  lbs.  wool 

Minihij  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  Coal  is  worked  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohk>.  »t«« 
there  is  an  inmiense  formation  extending  into  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Iron  is  generally  diffused ;  si^ 
mines  are  worked  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  Lead  is  raised  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  ^^ 
Bouri ;  and  of  late  year*  g.jfd  has  lieen  ccjllected  in  N.  Can)lina,  Georgia,  and  in  Virginia.  OtbtritJ- 
neraJ.<i  exist ;  but  only  atriHingautuitity  i»  raised.  8alt  is  produced  chiefly  in  New  York  and  VirjrBifc 

In  184U.  27,603.1.<)l  bushels  of  bituniinouA  coal,  and  803,489  tons  (each  of  ^  busli.)  anthntntr. 
were  produced  ;  286,9<i3  tons  ca<*t,  and  I!i7,2:i3  tons  bar  iron  ;  3l,239,4o31bs.  lead ;  SJ&;^,6l'i  vahif 
of  gold  ;  and  6.179,174  bu:>hels  donientic  salt. 

Manufactures  were  established  after  the  si>paration  from  the  mother-country ;  and  havinf  lv« 
since  fostered  by  tariff  protection,  they  have  ri.sen  to  some  imi>ortance  in  the  northern  >utr*.  e*p* 
dally  Matoiachusetts.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  largely  made  at  Lowell  in  that  state ;  the 
coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  machinery  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  places;  vd^  * 
variety  of  other  goods. — as  leather  articles,  linen,  linen-yam,  cordage,  glass,  (raper,  J««p.  *** 
candles,  at  different  places.  Distillntion  and  brewing  are  conducted  on  a  grvat  soile,  opecisiij 
in  New  York,  Pennsylviuiia,  and  Ohio  ;  and  a  littk*  wine  is  made  in  N.  Carolina  and  other  «tate& 

In  1840  the  value  of  woollens  made  was  $20,696,5)99;  of  cottons,  §46.3uO,453;  of  fliien  ^"^ 

f322,2i»5;  of  silks,  $ll!i,814:  of  mixed  manufactures,  S6.M5.54i3;  of  hats,  caps,  bonD«C<.  Jec 
10,180,847;  of  leather  articles.  %:{3,134,4U3;  of  glass.  S2,89U.2«)3;   of  paper,  S5.tMl.^>  d 
cordage.  $4,078,306  ;  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled.  41,402.627  gallons  ! 
The  Internal  Trade,  which  b  of  great  activity  and  cxtout,  is  facilitated  by  the  magnificat  oa^ 
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Th«  fbhcttei  of  the  United  states  are  of  gnat  fanporteDM.  Tte  eod-fUberylepiMenladvilh 
activity  by  the  New  Enslandert.  who  are  likewise  extenslTely  a^aged  In  the  Dorthem  and  touthmi 
whale-fisheries.    In  184<).  a  capital  of  Sl^t^^.^^*  Aod  35,fi64  men,  were  employed  in  the  liberin ; 


the  whole  producing  773.947  quintals  of  smoked  and  dried  tish,  47S,3aB  barreb  pickled  ttsh,  4.764w«t 
gallons  spermaceti,  and  7,A36,77tt  gallons  whale  and  oUker  fish  oU,  besides  $1,169,334  ia  vslae  of 
whalebone  and  other  articles. 

The  commeree  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  rose  into  Importanee  daring  the  whs  eoe- 
lequent  on  the  French  revolution,  when  thev  acquired  a  great  i»t»portioa  of  um  geaersl  sad 
carrying  trade  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  interval  from  1791  to  I817,  their  exports  iacrsssed  tnm 
«19,UU0,0U0  to  §lue,(XM»,(N)0,  and  their  importo  from  $52,000,000  to  $138.flU0,(l0a  But  tbb  pr»- 
iperitv  was  checked  bv  the  lawless  violence  which  reigned  aftar  tho  Beriia  and  Mika  decrees  of 
Ifapoieon  on  the  one  band,  and  the  British  orders  in  council  on  the  other,  eoneenifaig  t)»e  nsptv- 
five  rights  of  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent.  And  even  after  the  return  of  peace,  the  bigta  duties 
imposed  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  raannlactures  of  the  northern  states,  rendered  the  rnfrtn 
d  trade  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  general  advance  of  tha  Union  in  wealth  aad  popula- 
tion. The  declared  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  mamifisctaree  amuially  exported 
to  the  United  States  was,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  180ft-6-7,  i£ll,749,137  (  of  the  ive  ymn 
1816-20,  £6,948.000  ;ofthe  ten  years  IttSl -30,  £6,009,770;  and  of  the  ten  years  1831-40,  £7.0(31, 
havhig  fai  the  specuUUve  years  1835  and  1836  been  £10,568,456  and  £12,485,605,  respeccivdy. 
The  trade  with  other  countries  maintained  neariy  the  same  proportkma. 

The  protective  pi>licy  of  the  United  States  was  begun  in  1789L  It  vraa  extended  la  ISM.  psr- 
tleularly  as  to  woollens  and  cottons,  new  mannCsctures  of  which  had  sprung  up  ia  the  nortbefa 
■lates  during  the  short  war  with  Britain.  And  it  was  still  farther  oxtenM  bj  the  cekbrstid 
tariff  of  1828.  This  measure,  however,  having  roused  the  indignation  of  the  soothcn  tfsies, 
especially  South  Carolina,  and  neariy  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  waa  modiSed  ia  ItS;  and 
Mr  Cky'^s  Tariff  BiU,  passed  March  3,  1833.  farther  provided  for  the  gmdoal  redaetim  of  sB 
duties  exceeding  20  pur  cent,  to  that  rate  by  June  30,  1842.  The  good  effects  anticipateitfrea  Mr 
Clay's  bill  have  been  frustrated  by  a  new  tariff  passed  hi  August  1842,  whicfa  r»-bnposa  extrava- 
gant rates  on  manufactured  goods;  but  the  rising  diicooteiit  of  the  southern  states  rsates  it 
probable  that  this  tariff  will  be  only  of  short  duration. 

The  objections  of  the  southern  sUtes  to  the  tariff  of  1848  (as  to  that  of  1828)  arbes,  asisvefl 
known,  from  their  being  wholly  agricultural,  and  the  bupers^  not  the  producers,  of  mannfaftBred 
aoods.  In  this  wav  they  not  unnaturally  exclaim  aaauist  a  law,  the  tendency  of  which  Is  both  to 
force  them  to  purcnase  the  comparatively  dear  goods  of  the  northern  states,  and  at  the  ssae  tias 
to  deprive  them  of  the  most  prontable  market  in  whk^  to  make  their  sales  01  cotton,  tobacco,  riw. 
and  other  raw  products :  for  th««  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  the  same  degree  in  which  the  tariff 

K« vents  them  from  buyhig  foreign  manufactures,  it  goes  to  ezdode  tbeir  agrienltural  prodneefraa 
reign  countries. 

THsPaiNciPAL  PoRTB.  stated  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  Atlantic,  are  tbefbnowiair.'— 

Boiton,  in  Massachusetts.  210  miles  N.  B.  of  New  York,  lies  on  a  peninsula  in  a  bay  ia  ht 
48"  21' N.,  long.  71"  A' W.  Pop.  93.383.  The  harbour  is  deep,  capacious,  and  safe,  with  extauirt 
whufs ;  and  its  entrance  is  fortified.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  exporting  manunctured  goods 
beef,  pork,  fish,  and  whale-oil,  in  excluinge  for  flour,  rice  and  other  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  stwna, 
coals,  he,  from  the  more  southern  states ;  but  it  has  also  an  extensive  fbreiKn  trade. 

New  York,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States,  lies  in  hit.  40"  43'  N..  long.  74*  W  W^ 
on  Manhattan  liUand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Long  Island  and  Staten  I^hnd,  thrcMuk 
the  channel  between  which,  called  the  Narrows,  the  port  is  usually  approached  from  the  Atlsatic. 
Pop.  312,710.  The  inner  hay  furms  a  nuigniticcnt  harbour,  8  miles  in  length  by  4  or  5  in  breaiith: 
ana  the  largest  ships  nuiy  lio  close  to  the  quays.  By  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  exteastt* 
system  of  canals  and  railways  with  which  New  York  is  connected,  it  is  the  port  not  oolv  for  tfa* 
surrounding  country,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  for  Upper  Caimda,  Ohio,  Michigan,  udlcdisas; 
while,  by  means  of  the  Ene  canal  and  lake,  and  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  goods  may  b*  cob- 
▼eyed  to  the  emporiums  on  the  Mississippi,  even  to  New  Orleans,  and  conversely.  It  h»  ^ito  ss 
extensive  transit  trade  with  the  8.  states.  Its  imports  and  exports  thus  embrace  every  srtick 
that  enters  into  the  trade  of  tlie  Union.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  annually  loaded  and  un- 
loaded is  estimated  at  nearly  $:2U0 ,00(1, 000;  and  the  coasting  arrivals  exceed  5<no.  In  1839.  Silt 
vessels  (546,856  tons)  arrived  from  foreign  ports;  and  the  imports  amounted  to  $99.296.4SB,  sod 
the  exports  to  §34,938,872.  The  great  excels  of  imports  arises  from  the  produce  of  the  We>t<n 
States  oeing  mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  while  their  foreign  supplies  sn 
chiefly  derived  through  New  York. 

Phuaddphia  lies  80  miles  6.  W.  of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Delaware  and  Scfas^i- 
kill,  6  miles  above  their  confluence,  hi  lat.  3a^5rJ^',  long.  75"  11'  W.  Pop.  288,(i<il.  The  quays  as 
tho  Delaware  are  accessible  to  the  largest  merclutntmen.  This  port  Is  chiefly  distingulshett  UJr  n 
coasting  trade ;  largely  exporting  flour,  provisions,  and  manufactures  to  New  York.  Baltimore. 
Ac. ;  though  its  foreign  commerce  is  also  pretty  extensive,  the  imports  annually  amountia;  w 
from  «12,(NiO,(HN)to  415,(>iiU.(NHi. 

In  New  York  and  PhiludelpiuA,  the  spring  and  the./Ji//,  when  the  country  buyers  arrive  or  giw 
tbeir  orders,  are  distinj^ui^lied  tis  the  trade  seasons.  The  spring  trade  begiiu  about  the  niidiiie  or 
end  of  January,  and  terminates  about  the  first  of  Mav  :  in  Philadelphia,  however,  it  comowMrt 
for  the  western  trade  about  one  month  earlier.  The  mil  trade  begins  both  in  New  York  simI  in 
I'hiladelpiua  on  the  1st  August,  and  closes  towards  tlie  commencement  of  November.  Guodt  u* 
tended  for  either  season  sliould  arrive  at  least  one  week  before  it  commences. 

Baitimore,  in  Maryland,  100  miles  6.W.  Philadelphia,  on  Potapsco  Bav,  14  miles  above  iu  m- 
tnufte  into  the  Chesapeake,  in  lat  3«J"  17'  N.,  long.  76"  38'  W.  Pop.  1(>2,31.1.  It  is  t4»our*hJy 
situated ;  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  world  for  flour  and  toliacco.  The  chi«>  ^^^ 
exports  are  hemp,  flax,  corn,  timber,  and  iron.    Imports,  monulitctures,  &c. 

Charlrst&n,  in  8.  Carolina,  in  lat.  'Ji^  46'  N.,  long.  79^  57'  W.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Couper 

and  Ashley  rivers,  6  miles  from  the  ocean.    Pop.  29,261.    Exports  chiefly  cotton  and  net:  vi^ 

naval  stores,  Iiams,  bacon,  dec.    Imports,  com,  flour,  tish,  and  coarse  manuhietur«s  from  the  N* 

and  middle  states,  witli  a  variety  of  foreign  goods,  mostly  at  seoond-hand  from  New  York. 

Savannah,  in  Gcorgiai  in  hit.  32^  if  N.,  long.  81"  3'  W.,  on  the  B^vmaaMh  rivar,  12  milaifraa 
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its  mouth.    Pop.  11,214.    It  lies  80  miles  S.  W.  Charleston,  and  its  trade  is  very  simihu'.    Th« 
total  annual  exports  approach  ftl5,000.(ior). 

MobUe^  in  Alabama.  115  miles  £.  New  Orieans,  in  kt  ao**  40"  N.,  long.  8U^  IT  W..  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Exports,  chiefly  cotton.    Imports,  trltling. 

New  OrUantf  in  Louisiana,  the  great  and  flourishing  emporium  of  tiie  western  and  southern 
rtat«s.  lies  in  lat.  29"  58'  N.,  long,  ^i*"  ^  W.,  on  the  MissiHsippi.  105  miles  frum  its  mouth,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  102,191.  It  is  built  on  a  swampy  unhealthv  plain.  The  river  is  very  deep 
at  the  town,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  several  hunclred  miles  inland  ;  but  there  U 
a  bar  at  its  main  entrance  at  Bailee,  with  onlv  from  12  to  14  feet  water  at  tide.  Exports,  cotton, 
flour,  com,  meal,  bacon,  pork,  tobacco,  shmgles,  stores,  lead,  sugar,  dec,  the  whole  amount- 
ing in  1839  to  $30,995,936,  exceeding  in  value  the  American  produce  shipped  at  New  York;  hat 
the  imports  are  comparatively  small,  amounting  in  1839  to  only  §12,804,942. 

MBAauRsa,  Monjbv,  Banks,  &c. 


Meouuret  and  Wdphtt  same  as  in  Britain, 
except  the  measures  of  capacity,  which  continue 
to  be  those  used  in  England  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  imperial  system.  Commodities 
formerly  sold  bv  the  hundredweight,  however, 
are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  sold  by  the  100 
lbs.,  termed  in  some  of  the  states  a  qutnta'. 

The  barrel  of  flour  contains  5  Winchester 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  weighs  196  lbs.  net.  Tho 
l^iarrel  of  Indian  com  contains  3|th  Winchester 
bushels,  each  bushel  weighing  about  57  lbs.  The 
hogshead  of  Indian  meuJ  contains  800  lbs. ;  the 
barrel  of  pickled  beef  or  pork,  200  lbs. 

Jf<mry.— The  integer  of  account  is  the  dollar 
(§).  which  is  divided  into  KM)  cents. 

Gold  coins;  the  eagle  (of  10  dollars)  weighing 
258  troy  grains.  9-lOtbs  tine,  or  232|  grains  pure, 
and  25|  grains  alloy;  also  the  hau-eagle  and 
quarter-eagle,  in  the  same  proportion. 

Silver  coins  ;  the  dollar  (of  100  cents),  wek^h- 
Ing  4121  troy  grains,  9-lOths  fine,  or  371i  grains 
pure,  and  41i  grains  alloy ;  alio  the  half^aoUar, 
quarter-dollar,  dime  or  ^  dollar,  and  half-dime, 
in  tho  same  proportion. 

Copper  coins ;  the  cent  weighing  206  troy 
grains,  and  the  half-cent. 

The  expenses  of  the  mint  being  defrayed  by 
the  government,  coin  is  exchanged  for  bullion, 
deducting  |  per  cent,  for  the  advance  for  the 
time  required  for  coining.  The  remedy  of  the 
mint  is  1  part  in  144. 

The  value  of  the  eagle,  of  fiill  weight,  is  41s. 
l'I6d..  equal  £2,  Is.  l^d.  sterling  nearly;  and 
of  the  dollar,  50']7d.,  equal  4s.  2id.  sterling 
nearly.  But  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account, 
which  since  1834  [Eaole]  has  been  estimated  in 
gold  at  I'otli  of  ^"8  eagle,  or  rather  4th  of  the 
fialf-eagio  (few  eagles  being  coined),  is  only 
49'32d.,  equal  nearly  4s.  1^.  sterling. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  Britidn.  deduced 
from  the  gold  coins,  h>  thus  49]^  pence  per  dollar, 
equal  $4*^  cents  per  £i  sterhng.  But  in  prac- 
tice the  rate  is  commonly  expressed  (as  more 
particularly  explained  under  Excrangb),  by  a 
per  centage  upon  an  assumed  par  of  4s.  Gd.  per 
dollar :  the  true  par,  stated  in  this  form,  is  9i 
)>er  cent,  premium  ;  or  £109,  Kts.,  valuing  the 
dolUr  at  4s.  6d.,  sr  £100  in  British  sterling 
money.  When  the  premium  is  above  9Ji  per 
cent,  therefore,  the  exchange  is  in  favour  of 
Britain ;  when  below  9k  per  cent.,  against  it. 

Hills  on  Europe  are  commonly  drawn  at  60 
days'  sight.  The  days  of  grace  are  3.  The 
foreign  exchange  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  state 
of  the  bill  market  of  New  York. 

The  following  foreign  gold  coins  are  allowed 
currency  by  wrifjht:  those  of  Britain, 915i-1000ths 
in  flnene.<«,  at  94^  cents  per  dwt. ;  and  those  of 
France,  899-KNNitn9  in  fineness,  at  92-^„  cents 
per  dwt.  And  the  following  foreign  silver  coins 
are  allowed  currency  by  tale:   Spanish  pUhir 


dollars,  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico.  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  897-l4HM)ths  in  fineneu,  and  415  grains 
in  weight,  at  100  cents  each  ;  and  French  5frano 
pieces,  900-1000th8  in  fineness,  and  384  grains 
in  weight,  at  93  cents  each.  C^ct  (^  Qmgren, 
March  3,  1843). 

Ikmks  of  issue  liave  been  established  in  aQ 
parts  of  the  Union.  They  are  partly  state  con- 
cerns, and  partly  joint-stock  associations  char« 
tered  with  partners  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  or  for  some  fixed  multiple  there* 
of.  Many  being  without  any  solid  foundation, 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  conducting  their 
operations  loosely,  they  became  involved  in  the 
speculative  undertakings  which  prevailed  in  1835 
and  1836,  and  in  May  1837  the  whole  suspended 
specie  payments.  In  1838  cash  payments  were 
resumed  by  such  as  continued  solvent ;  but  the 
greater  number  again  suspended   in   October 

1839,  when  the  great  bank  of  tho  United  States, 
in  Pennsylvania,  originally  with  a  capital  of 
S35,000,(NK>,  gave  way ;  since  which,  though  the 
New  York  banks  have  continued  to  fulfil  their 
encagements,  the  banking  system  generally  has 
fallen  into  utter  lawlessness  and  confusion. 

On  January  1,  1839,  the  number  of  banks 
was  508,  and  of  branches,  131  ;  their  aggre* 
gate  capital,  $259,642,610;  and  drcuhuTon* 
$100,670,640. 

Finance*. — The  revenue  of  the  federal  govern^ 
ment  is  derived  almost  wholly  fh>m  the  produce 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  the  customs 
duties ;  the  former  fluctuating  usually  from 
about  $2,000,000  to  $6,000,000 ;  the  hitter  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
The  public  debt  amounted  hi  1794  to  $76,096,468; 
in  1812  it  was  reduced  to  $45,154,189}  but  in 
1816,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  had  in- 
creased to  $123,016,325.  In  1834  it  was  entirely 
redeemed,  and  in  the  following  years  a  surplus 
accrued,  which  on  January  1,  1837,  amounted 
to  $43,000,000,  which,  after  reserving $5,000,000, 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  Mates  by  quar- 
torly  instalments;  but  the  last  instalment  was 
indeflnitely  deferred,  owing  to  the  commercial 
and  banking  mnbarrassments  which  occurred 
afterwards. 

Most  of  the  individual  states,  and  some  of  the 
dties,  have  contracted  debt,  principally  for  ca- 
nals, railways,  public  buildings  or  institutions ; 
and  the  amount  of  these  debts  at  the  close  of 

1840.  was  about  $250,000,000,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  due  in  Britain.  A  large  portion  of  this 
money  has  been  iniudiciously  expended;  but 
this  does  not  afford  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
the  **  repadiation  "  of  theh-  debta  by  Michigan, 
Misstodppi,  Louisiana,  and  other  states,— a 
course  sodisgraceful.  that  besidei  bringingaflood 
of  dishonour  upon  tlioso  states,  it  lias  to  a  ceruin 
extent  affected  the  value  of  all  American  secu- 
rities in  the  roariiets  of  Europe. 


UHUGUAY,  a  small  South  American  repablic,  lying  between  Brazil  and  the 
river  Plata.  Area.  80,000  sq.  miles  ;  population  70/)00|  chiefly  Spanish  AmericanB, 
Indians,  and  mixca  races. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  tab1e-buid«  yielding  nothing  hot  pMtnre  for 
iMrgo  berds  of  wild  cattle.    Towards  the  west  the  taUe-kMi4  is  iantenected  by  numerous  TaUej's, 
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tvlileh,  M  w«ll  Bs  thoM  adJoMiig  the  Plata,  contain  many  liBrtito  timets.  where  the  grafais  ead  frnitt 
of  Southern  Burope  are  cultivated  with  wcceae.    The  eastern  coact  district  b  low  and  poor,  being 

moetly  covered  with  land  and  intenected  by  lakes.    It  Is  not  known  whether  the  pnaom ' 

are  found,  but  at  San  Carlos  a  rich  copper  mine  is  worked. 

Montevideo,  the  metropolis,  and  only  port  of  consideration,  b  a  strongly  fortiAed  town, 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  Plata.  120  miles  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  kt.  M^'M'SL, 
long.  26*  ly  E.  Pop.  12,(N)0.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  PlaU ;  but  is  exposed  to  the  viulot 
west  winds  called  pamperos.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  4  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  narrow  entnaec, 
and  is  deep  enougn  for  large  ships.  The  trade  resembles  that  of  Buenoa  Ayres.  In  IKK,  the  vatos 
of  merchandise  exported  was  £63\  .399,  and  fanported  £680,530. 

Mtoiuret  ami  WeiglUM  same  as  Spain.  AfoiKy.— Acooontsare  kept  in  doUara,  worth,  aeeording 
to  a  recent  quotation,  about  44d.  or  as.  8d.  sterling. 

USANCE,  the  customary  or  usual  time  for  which  bills  are  drawn. 

USQUEBAUGH,  an  Insh  compound  of  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  cIotm.  Ac. 

USURY, is  the  taking,  on  preyious  agreement,  in  England  and  Scotland  of  mon 
than  £5,  in  Ireland  more  than  £6,  for  the  forbearance  of  £100  during  a  7ear,ao(im 
in  proportion.  Of  late  years  the  usury  laws  have  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  bills 
not  having  more  than  12  months  to  run,  and  simple  loans  aboTe  £10,  not  od  real 
security,  as  explained  under  Interest. 

V. 

VALONIA,  the  acorn  of  a  species  of  oak  {Q^ereu»  mgUopt)  prodnoed  in  the 
Morea  and  Aaa  Minor.  It  is  used  in  tanning ;  the  astringent  pnndple  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  acorn-cup.  Valonia  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  becoming  bUck, 
however,  when  exposed  to  damp,  which  iigures  it.  About  160,000  cwts.  sre  an- 
nually imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  an  insubr  appendage  to  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Aos- 
tralian  continent,  subject  to  Britain.  Area,  27,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1838, 
45,758,  including  18,133  convicts. 

The  isUnd  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  bva  chain  of  mountains  about  3S00  feet  In  hcii^; 
and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  a  great  part  dear,  well  watered  ^ 
rivers,  and  mostly  flit  for  cultivation  or  pasturagew  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  New  Sooik 
Wales,  and  the  country  has  not  the  same  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility.  Wheat,  barl^, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  produced  of  superior  quality ;  and  the  sheep  aupply  fine  wool,  thoogb  it 
ia  aidd  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  continent.    Blackwood  and  pine  are  the  chief  timber  trees. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  In  18it3.  a  convict  estabHthment  «as 
founded  by  the  BritiUi.  After  1B13,  it  was  frequented  by  voluntary  emigrants ;  and  betwteo  MSA 
and  1838,  the  granu  of  land  were  not  less  then  1 ,  128,()0()  acres.  In  1839  the  sales  amounted  to  4i.3as 
acres,  at  the  average  of  lUs.  lid.,  and  in  1840  to  88,296  acrds.  at  Us.  4d..  exclusive  of  town  iod*  sod 
military  grants.  In  1838,  108,000  acres  were  under  crop,  yielding  970,000  bushels  com.  indiuiins 
550,000  of  wheat ;  and  the  live-stock  consisted  of  1,214.000  sheep.  7&,000  cattle.  9650  bonet.  aod 
9400  goats.  In  the  same  year  there  belonged  to  the  colony  101  vessels,  burden  838:2  tons ;  of  tboe. 
nineteen,  burden  2000  tons,  were  employed  in  the  whale-nshing. 

The  principal  exports  are,  wool  (in  1841.  3.597,631  lbs.)  whale-oU.  bark,  Ac.  arooontinf  ia 
1840  to  jEI867,00O :  and  the  imports,  comprising  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  colonial  pruducts. 
snirits,  wines,  Cuming  implements,  &c,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  i;SfB.356,  lodudiof 
£737.250  from  Britain ;  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  amounting  each  to  alKHit  W,Wt  tutu. 

Hobart-Toumt  the  capital,  on  the  8.  side,  possesses  a  splendid  harbour  on  the  Derwcnt  riTcr. 
SO  mUes  from  its  mouth,  in  Ut.  420  54'  8.,  long.  147*  21'  B. ;  nop. in  1838,  14,382.  Laumeatm,  40 
milfs  up  the  Taiuar  river,  is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  N.  side. 

Measure*  and  Weights  same  as  Bntain.  Currency,  British  coins  and  local  bank-nolM  sod 
cfaeaues.    PuUic  revenue  in  1838.  £138.591 ;  expenditure,  £133,681. 

VANILLA,  the  succulent  fruit  or  poit  of  a  parasitical  plant  ( Vanilla  aromatic*) 
found  in  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or  darkish-brown  colour,  corrueatcd,  alH>ut 
eight  inches  long,  containing  in  its  cavity,  besides  numerous  minute  shining  black 
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VELLUM,  a  fine  white  smooth  kind  of  parchment  made  of  calf-skm. 

VELTE,  a  French  measure  for  brandy,  reckoned  in  Cognac  at  1*61  Imp.  gallon; 
in  Bourdeaux  at  1*58  do. ;  and  in  Nantes  at  1**24  Imp.  gaUon. 

VEL  VET  ( Fr.  Velours,  Ger.  Sammet,  It.  Velluto),  a  beautiful  sUk  fabric,  of  a 
compound  texture  ;  having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  and  shoot  of  plain  silk,  a  soft 
shag  or  pile  on  the  outside,  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread 
doubled  under  the  shoot ;  the  other  side  being  a  strong  close  tissue.  Its  richness 
depends  upon  the  relative  number  of  the  pile  threads  ;  and  manufacturers  accord- 
ingly designate  different  qualities  as  velvet  of  two,  four,  or  six  threads,  according 
to  the  number.  Velvet  is  now  also  made  of  cotton  ;  a  strong  kind  of  which,  called 
Velveteen^  is  used  for  men's  appareL 

V£N£Z  UEL  A|  one  of  the  tnree  republics  of  Colombia,  occupies  the  NX.  comer 
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of  S.  America,  between  New  Granada  and  British  Guiana,  haying  Brazil  on  the 
S.  Area,  404,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  905,000,  including  250,000  whites  of  Spanish 
origin.    Capital,  Caraccas ;  pop.  '25,000.     Constitution,  a  federal  republic. 

Venexuela  nas  been  only  partially  explored.  The  N.  part  b  mountainous,  containing  on  th« 
N.W.  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  but  the  remainder  is  generally  level,  particuUrly  the  course  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  magniflcent  river  which  intersects  the  country  from  W.  to  El.,  sometimes  overflowing 
considerable  districts.  The  S.  part  mainly  consists  of  Uanas,  boundless  plains  similar  to  the 
pampas  of  La  Platn,  afTording  pasturage  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Culture  and  colonization 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  coast  territory,  especially  the  vales  of  Aragua ;  where  are  reared  coffee, 
cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which,  with  Jerked  beef,  hides,  mules,  drugs,  and  dye<woods, 
form  the  leading  exports.  The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  cottons  and  linens,  with  MrooUens, 
silks,  flour,  pork,  and  wine ;  and  the  principal  commercial  relations  are  with  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Denmark,  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland.  In  1839,  the  exports  amounted  to 
£895.198,  and  the  imports  to  £717,091. 

La  Guapra,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  and  chief  trading  city,  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  10^  J6^  N. 
long.  66^  56"  W.  Pop.  40(M).  The  port  is  a  mere  roadstead  ;  and  the  town  is  gloomy,  hot,  and 
unhealthy.  In  1839,  26,337  tons  of  foreign  shipping  arrived,  with  cargoes  valued  at  £570,318 ; 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,795.  Mjtracajfbo^  on  the  strait  connecting  tiie  great  lake  of 
tliat  name  with  the  sea,  and  Angostura^  240  miles  up  the  Orinoco,  are  the  diief  other  ports. 

Measure*  and  Weights  f>ame  as  Spain.  Money,  Colombian  dollars  of  8  reals:  usual  excbanfe, 
§6  -  £1.    Revfnuein  1840.  ^2.245,259;  expenditure,  §1,933,750. 

VERDIGRIS  (Fr.  Vert-de-gris.  Ger.  Grunspan)^  the  subacetate  of  copper.  When 
pure,  it  occurs  in  blueish  acicular  crystals  ;  but  commonly  it  is  in  large  masses, 
from  having  been  packed  when  moist  in  leather  bags.  Its  purity  may  be  testea 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  entirely  dissoWes,  leaving  tne  impurities,  if 
any,  behind.    It  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  in  hatmaking,  dyeing  black,  &c. 

V£RDITERf  a  blue  pigment,  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  generally  ii:^e  by  de- 
composing solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  chalk. 

VERJUICE,  the  expressed  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  or  of  crab-apples. 

VERMICELLI,^  tnready  paste  of  flour  and  water,  similar  to  MACCAROifi. 

VERMILION,  a  beautiful  scarlet  powder,  the  red  sulphuret  of  Mercuuy. 

VINEGAR  (Fr.  Vinaigre.  Ger.  Etsig.  It.  Aceto.  Por.  and  Sp.  Vinagre\  is 
an  impure  Acetic  Acid,  of  which  four  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  namely, 
wine,  malt,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegar.  The  best  is  that  prepared  in  France  from  wine. 
In  this  country.  Seer  or  malt  vinegar  was  the  kind  cnie&y  used  before  the  present 
improved  metnod  of  producing  it  fVom  pyroligneous  acid.  This  acid,  some- 
times called  crude  vinegar,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  at  first  contaminated  with  tar, 
but  after  being  refined  and  diluted  with  water,  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  common  vinegar  is  used.  Vinegar  is  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to 
become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid  :  it  should  therefore  be  kept  in  bottles 
completely  filled  and  well-corked.  Good  French  vinegar  will  keep  m  perfection 
many  years,  if  the  bottle  be  not  frequently  opened. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  are  r^i^ulated  by  the  act  58  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  An  excise  duty 
of  2d.  per  gallon  is  levied  upon  the  manufacture;  and  at  present  about  3,0(10,000  gallons  are 
annually  brought  to  charge.    Nearly  9000  gallons  of  foreign  vinegar  are  likewise  imported. 

VIOLIN.    [Musical  Instruments.] 

VITRIOL,  OR  COPPERAS,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
oxides  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  the  first  forming  the  sulphate  of  iron,  called ^^en 
vitriol ;  the  second,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol ;  and  the  third,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  trhite  vitriol.  Sometimes  the  name  of  red  vitriol  is  nven  to  the  sulphate 
of  cobalt.  Vitriol,  when  pure,  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  dyeing,  ink-making,  the  manufacture  of  colours,  and  in  medicine. 

w. 

WAINSCOT,  a  name  applied  to  the  oak  imported  in  logs  from  N.  Europe. 

WALNUT,  a  large  European  tree  iJuglaru  regia),  yielding  a  nut  the  kernel  of 
which  is  prized  both  for  the  table  and  for  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  from  it. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  was  much  employed  in  fbmiture-making  before  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany,  and  it  is  still  extensively  used  by  the  turner. 

WANGHEES,  a  Kind  of  canes  imported  from  Canton. 

WAREHOUSING  or  B0NDINX3  SYSTEM,  a  system  under  which  certain 
warehouses  are  appointed,  under  the  charge  of  officers  of  the  customs,  in  which 
goods  may  be  deposited  without  being  chargeable  with  duty  until  they  are  cleared 
for  consumption.  This  system  afibrds  the  most  liberal  convenience  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  a  general  facility  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  The  tax  on  a  commodity 
is  paid  just  when  it  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  therefore  least  inconvenient  to  pay  it. 
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8«ppoeft,for e3uunple,tliai  a  menliaiit  imports  goods, and  is  reapiied  topaTs  doty 
noQ  them  immediatelj,  and  before  he  has  fonnd  a  market  for  them ;  be  mutt 
mther  pay  the  tax  and  hold  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  eonsnmer  will  baxe  to  repay 
not  only  ihe  tax  bat  the  interest  on  it ;  or  he  most  sell  the  goods,  and  if  he  part^ 
with  them  at  a  loss  or  incouTenience,  trade  is  injured,  and  ttie  general  wealth  aad 
eonse<^aent  prodactiTeness  of  taxation  proportionally  diminisned.  Besidei,  tbe 
Becesuty  of  baring  to  pay  dnties  immediately  on  importation  is  a  bar  to  the  entrepot 
and  carrying  trade  of  a  conntry.  Notwithstanding  the  obrioos  advanta^  of  the 
warebonsing  system,  bowerer,  it  is  onlv  partially  known  in  foreign  eonntnes,  and  in 
oar  own  dates  no  farther  back  than  1803  (43  Geo.  III.  c  132),  previoos  to  which 
the  dnties  on  all  goods  imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  impor- 
tation, or  a  ftoiuT  was  required,  with  security  for  their  fbtnre  payment  Sutce 
1803  the  system  has  nndeigone  seTeral  improTements,  the  whole  of  which  are 
embraced  in  the  existing  warebonsing  act  passed  in  1833. 

Abridgment  of  the  Wardionang  Act,  3  &  4  .Wm.  IV.  c  57,  with  the  AHersnons 
of  hter  Acts,  riz.  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  e.  89,  and  5  &  6  Viet.  e.  47,  and  c  5fi,&e. 

I  1.  Cootolidatkm  of  former  aeU. 

I  S.  Tbe  Couunmionen  of  the  Trmaarj  are 
to  applet  ports  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  act ;  and 
the  commisftioocn  of  ctutoms.  euhjeei  to  their 
dfreetkms,  are  to  appoint  in  what  ptecee  therein, 
■ad  in  what  manner,  goods  mar  be  warehooeed. 

1 31  WbcneTer  a  warehouse  is  approved  of,  it 
■uist  be  so  stated  in  the  order  of  appointment. 

f  4.  Appoints  warehooses  and  bonds  preriotts 
to  the  act  to  continoe. 

f  5.  The  oommisaioaers  of  eostoms  are  to  pro- 
Tide  tobaceo  wmrehonses  at  the  legal  ports. 

f  6.  The  treasury  and  oommlanooers  of  cus- 
toms may  revoke  any  former  warrant  or  order, 
•r  make  alterations  or  additions. 


by  Treaanry  1 ;  and  if  any  goods  be  BDt  le  ckared, 
the  commissioners  of  cutfoms  BMiy  caese  xkem 
to  be  sold,  the  produce  to  be  aroHed  to  tbc  pev- 
ment  of  charges,  and  the  orerplns.  if  aar.  pud 
to  the  proprietor.  When  enld.  sneh  good*  sre 
held  sidiject  to  all  the  conditicns  to  vkieb  tlwy 
were  subject  Drerious  to  sale,  eucpt  thst  a 
further  time  of  3  months  from  the  asle  b«slL»v«d 
to  the  purchaser  for  clearing.  If  not  so  cleared, 
they  are  fofffeited. 

f  1&.  If  any  goods  entered  to  be  war«lkMre<d. 
or  to  be  deUvcted,  be  lost  by  accident.  conatH- 
sioners  of  customs  may  remit  the  duties. 

f  IS.  No  goods  warehoused  can  be  rasaov^ 
except  upon  due  entry  for  exportation,  or  u 


f  7*  Orders  as  to  warehouses  of  special  seen-  !  home  use,  except  goocto  to  be  shipped  as  stom. 


tujt  must  be  published  in  the  Gaaett«. 

i  &  Before  any  goods  are  entered  in  any 
warehouse,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  thercor. 
If  he  be  willing,  is  to  give  general  seewity  for 
the  pavment  o«  the  ftiU  duties  on  all  goods  ware- 
bousod,  or  for  the  due  exportation  thereof;  and 
tf  he  be  not  willing,  the  difforent  importers  must 
give  security  in  respect  of  thdr  particular  goods. 


and  which  may  be  shipped  without  eatrr  or  psj- 
ment  of  duty  for  any  sh^  of  the  burden  of  7* 
tons  at  least,  bound  upon  a  vojage  to  foretn 
nuts,  the  probable  dnratkNi  of  whieh  oat  vd 
home  will  not  be  leas  than  40  days :  PranM 
such  stores  be  borne  on  the  vieiuaUin;  hill,  sod 
shipped  as  the  commi«sioDers  may  spptnst. 
{  17.  Rum  of  the  British  planution*  mar  he 


i  9.  If  any  warehtHi$«d  leoods  be  the  property  '  shipped  as  stores  without  entry  or  pa}n.«rt  of 
af  the  occupier,  and  bo  bond  jSJt  sold  by  him,  ■  duty,  and  any  surplus  storvs  mar  be  '6eii\\xtd 
on  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the  parties,  to  be  reahipped  fur  the  same  »bip.  or  fi>r  the 
or  a  written  contract  of  wle  made,  extcuted,  same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entrr  ot 
■od  deUrered  br  a  broker  or  other  person  legally  payment  of  dutr.  if  dulv  bume  np>iD  titcTic- 
■othorized  for  the  parties,  and  the  price  so  sti-  '  tualling  billsL  If  the  sfiip  for  which  fiirpU:^ 
polated  is  actually  paid  or  secured  by  the  pur-  stores  have  been  warehouse,  be  broken  op  o^ 
chaser,  every  such  sale  is  valid,  although  the  sold,  the  stores  may  be  »o  delivered  for  the  ifc<«^ 
goods  remain  in  the  warehouse  ;  provided  that  any  other  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owiwn,  or 
a  transfer,  according  to  the  sale,  lie  entered  in  a  '  may  be  entered  for  payment  of  dutr.  and  deUvo- 
book  to  be  kept  by  the  officer  in  charge,  who  ed  for  their  private  use,  or  that  of  the  mafter. 
must  enter  such  transfers,  upon  application  of  ,  {18.  Upon  the  entry  of  such  goodi  for  bume 
the  owners,  and  piuduce  the  book  upon  demand,    use,  the  person  entering  them  must  deliver  s 


{  10.  Goods  to  be  stowed  in  «-arehouse  so  as 
to  afforl  easy  access ;  and  if  taken  out  without 
due  e  .tr>-,  the  occupier  is  liable  for  the  duties. 

{II.  WarehouMd  goods,  fraudulently  conceal- 


bill  of  the  entrv  and  duplicatesi,  as  in  the  cav 
]  of  goods  entered  to  be  landed,  as  fsr  as  the  niks 
I  are  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  must  psj 

the  full  duties,  according  to  the  quantity  tir«: 


cd  or  removed,  are  forfeited :  and  any  person  j  taken  of  the  respective  packace*  at  ;he  inoe  y^ 


gaining  access  to  the  eoods,  except  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  proper  officer,  forfeiu  £JW. 

{  li.  Within  one  month  after  any  tobacco  has 
been  warehv'used.  and  upon  the  entry  and  land 


the  first  entry  arid  landing,  without  ahatecv!ct. 
except  as  by  this  act  otherwise  provided  :  ao !  if 
the  entry  be  for  exportation  or  for  reoioval  tj 
any  other  warehouse,  and  anv  of  tbe  pourkuei 

t,^  A^ai^.,—  ^     *   i;i ». .- •»     / .* 


ing  of  any  other  goods,  the  proper  officer  is  to  {  be  deficient,  a  like  entrv  inwards  must  be  pas*'! 
take  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  mark  |  in  respect  of  the  quantities  m  deticient.  toi  ii-< 


Prohibited**  on  go- Kb  prohibited  for  home 
and  no  alteration  can  be  made  on  the 
packages,  except  in  the  cases  after  mentioned. 

{13.  All  i:o«>ds  entered  must  be  carried  to  the 
warehouse  under  the  care  of  the  proper  officer. 

[By  5*6  Vict,  c  47,  §  M,  any  pemon  frau- 
dulently removing  goods  entered  to  be  ware- 
housed, forfeits  treble  their  value,  or  £Hia] 

)  14.  Goods  warehoused  must  be  cleared  for 
exportation  or  home  use  within  S  vears,  and  all 
Min^us  stores  of  ships  within  1  year  from  the 
d%y  of  the  Hrrt  vatrj  (uotoss  further  time  given 


full  duties  be  paid  on  the  amount  before  del iviTf 
or  removal,  except  as  by  thb  act  b  oibtmM 
provkled ;  and  if  any  goods  so  defi'  int  be  *ofh 
as  are  charged  according  to  value,  it  is  fc)  t« 
estimated  at  the  price  for  which  tlie  like  goods 
of  the  be»t  quality  have  been  latel  v  sold. 

{19.  The  duties  upon  tobacco,  sagar.  snd 
spirits,  when  taken  out  for  borne  u<e,  are  to  Im 
chan^  upon  the  quantities  actually  delivmd; 
except  that  if  sugar  be  not  Ui  a  warebome  nf 
special  security,  no  greater  abatement  m  at- 
eoont  of  defideocj  is  to  be  mada  thaa  ifa>&  bt 


WAR 

(nerlhemloi}r3Hr»iit.f<irllislnt! 

duiiitff  vMcL  Ibfl  Bu^vf  ij  wAnhouwl ;  mau  ku<i 
«i»l»t,  tlut  iripirita(Mii£uiyaIlwTlliftaniDk 

Df  spoclfeL  Kcuiitjr,  no  fniU«  BkAivflienu  i-jt 
deficiency  li  Iv  tw  nud*  than  ■■  foUow : — 
Fvr  everf  luri  gBUaiw.  hydrometer  proof,  tim. : 
I'or  BJijr  tinM  not  UCfeJing  0  monllu.  t  gai. ; 

fiD  nbatemctit  It  luodo  liT  tLettcieocj  of  ■plriti 

tU>*  AS  U'ln-  IV.  a.  09.  t  M*.  the  oiBiiuli- 
pnrUnn  of  vUtH.  tplrtu,  mni  oUwt  Huldi  un- 
charged by  Uielr  atuur«  or  vei«lil.  h  Ktunllr 
dtli.cm),  «!».;  wliw.  cumnu,  nlilm.  Hgi. 
tuuiu  ,c>i  WW,  ud  iwhamnjr.i  |;  Kidcdto  Cou.  ] 
t  ^>.  If  >Her  uf  g«3>  biva  been  duly  enter- 

((il.il.  *3,M.  An]i(ODdi-aL(ihs«f  b«n 

(  ^.  GoodK  ID  r«WAreboiued  an  m  the  MHU 

houKd  ii  reckoned  from  the  dnj  when  thoy  ui 

Jiporl  the  ™>di.  or  l^PV  duly  "j™°  ^^^ 
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dnnsirniin  Into  oida  connMnc  not  ten  ttian 
au  gallon!  adi.  (ir  the  pnrpjH  only  o(  InilK 
dlipoKii  of  b  Mortfl  IM  Milpi }  ud  ID  dim*  as 
ainy  other  v^ih-lu  Into  qunn  boula,  under  udl 
n^letlont  u  thaeominleeioiKreDfcuitaiBnini^ 
dimi,  for  thejwrpuH  only  nf  bclnfi  aporttdt 

gaUoDi  o^  bnndy  to  m 


3plai  of  goodi  u  nmjr 
itowdri.  without  ontryjindpeymem  of  duty» 

I,  ■•  on  m  defleleiHV  nf  Iho  orlfiiul  auantHj. 
L  wtnhouH  or  Bpeehl  Hturtty.  iHiUwtnl'ia 


or  pockafres.  nor  ■ncia,  rum.  brmody,  or  ^liu 

till  whole  f*claffe«,  ud  for  wnsie.  the  dulLei 

that  ftfier  goods  hiiT«  ben  r«|fliTked,  vie  com- 
mUviooen  of  Uh  euMome  nuy  cante  or  permit 
refute,  diiituiced.oTiurpluegwdHnoteoiilaliied 
in  the  pnolca^  to  bo  deelrayed;  4nd  If  tha 
goods  be  tar  hoinv  lae.  thA  dulte  Bntt  be  >■«- 
medlAtdy  pBld  upohuiy  part  ofiuchiiirpliuu 

acmrdlnily  i  and  If  they  b«  luch  u  may  not  b* 
M  ddI.erMi,  tlie  urplue  b  w  be  dlqi^Kd  of  tor 

and  tbcTOUpon  the  quanlilr  eonl^ntd  In  eiheh 

(Hcluige  BUM  b«  avcertained  and  niai^Hd  upon 
tained,aiidtho 


hoii|[i«  ma.  lenc  a>  the  aceouDl  for  dellY«ting 
them.uif  from  the  warehouui,  eilberfurship- 

i  M.  GoDdi  10  remnved  an  mibiea  lo  the 

(20.  WhonpiinlcularHcurtlybaebeenKlTEti 
by  (lie  Imporler  of  wanbauBd  (oodi  In  respect 

ariglnal  bonder  Is  no  lDDB«r  InlmalHl  hi  theui. 
the  oncen  may  admit  treeh  secuHty  by  the  new 
proprietor,  and  eueel  tbe  original  bond. 
taa  IflbepoHn  muDiIng  aoysoodi  bom 

tfaem.  aflei  they  hate  been  duly  nwarehouMd 
In  wmawarehoiiu.  Inreipectuwhlch  uaitlly 

no  rroprlelo^. 

Ml.  Il  It  lawful  Inlht  warehi 


dI  Hiue,  and  of  an)  vknlc  |iackt«ee  of  olbv 
< d  deduel  the  quaDllly  from  Ihe 

■■■I  -i'  i'l'i'i.'  oiiniolltiodetlclency. 

L*it>  lu  Khicb  tome  goods  bavo  l>eQn  Inponed 
and  w&reboused-  nro  to  be  lucd  In  repaddng, 
unlees  the  foil  dutlei  hare  been  paid  Ibtmn. 

mil  any  MuOor bbrloofrilk, Unin.Mtta^ 


of  tho  HUH  paml.  were  Imported,  o. 

other  piteliaica  as  tbe  Gommlslonerm  i 
■nay  permit  (not  being  less.  If  iha  aaat 


I  of  duty,  under  (eniAty  that  they  be  mumHl 
I  within  the  time  appohiled  i  uhI  (bey  may, 
□niter  like  (ecurllyi  permit  riea.  the  produce  of 
,  pbiMswIIhlnlheflniluDfthe  E.l.  Co-'s  charter. 

oallow 

any  gvodn  to  ba  tcmond  and  cleaned.] 

\  »,  Allowing  copper  ore  to  be  tarn  bj  ha 
imFltsd.  npealed  by  &  k  e  Vict.  e.  M,  j  >. 

137.  NogoDdi  ■arohoused.  Imported  In  bulk, 
may  bo  delivered,  eic^it  hi  the  whole  qDanlHy 
of  each  parcel,  or  In  a  quantity  not  lam  Ibaa 
1  tan  walgbt,  imleH  by  ipedkl  l«>Ta. 
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IT.  e. «,  f  4,  it  b  invvfded  that  notUiif  eon- 
taiaad  in  tkii  weetkm  aiiall  be  held  to  cztcad  to 
loM  nncMtowMl  bj  fire,  and  bj  5  «e  6Tkt.  c 47. 
f  Ji>,  tht  cammimkmtn  mre  auUtorised  to  remit 
the  dnciw  on  any  goods  dotroytd  '*  br  aay  on- 
avuidable  aeodcnt "  in  the  wnrdioaee.^ 

i  4i.  Upon  the  entry  ontwrnnte  of  coodi  to  b« 
aporteil  frocn  the  warehouse,  and  btfora  ooduc 
•  fnnted,  the  pcnon  hi  wfaoee  name  tbejr  in 
cntcnd  nma  girt  eeeority  by  bond  hi  dooblette 
vaioe  of  the  xoodk.  with  one  earety,  that  tbc; 
•haU  be  doly  exported,  and  landed  at  Uw  phe* 
I*  eoBTcyed  a«v ;    for  which  they  are  entered  oatwarda,  or  otte- 
nne  or  •yims).  to    wiae  aeeoonted  for. 
itvAJcokzxM,  wti^btd.  or  (ai«td  for        f  4X  Rcqairhig  bond  on  the  cxportatioB  of 
tKC  CTjpp*  a  <Dcc  aanHiojqt  rmn  beeCorjporfc  that  thcyare  not  to  be  aedwiei- 

en.  la  «v«iwaM»  ao(  of  fl|waat  aaevity.    soree,  »  repealed  by  5  dc  6  Vict,  c  47.  f  tfL 
■le  S^OuWAf  aJiowaaree  for  wa«e  are  to  be        f  44.  No  goods  are  to  be  expcvted  from  tb« 
vade  v«  «x;«v«uaL'o.  « .x. : —  warehouse  to  the  Ue  of  Man.  esoept  ssefa  u 

Wmt,  ufM.  e«-«r7  cs.^  vit.  :~F«ir  aqr  time    nay  beunported  thither  in  Tirtoe  of  I 


noc  rxcwdii^  I  ymr,  1  csL  ;   exceeding   1        f  4&.  All  gootb  most  be  reoaoTed  nder  die 
year,  acd  aoe  excwdxg  i  y«ark,  i  fib. ;  ex-    care  of  the  proper  officer. 


eeoLcf  2  l«an,  S  cak.  f  4C  Warehoused  goods  most  not  be  fiportcd 

u*.  u{)v«  txtrj  l*«*cmlk«i  brdrocaeccr proof,    ia  ships  under  70  tons  burden. 


Til.— F^  aa^  um*  bmc  cxcveoafc  6  months,  I  ;  f  47.  Goods  landed  in  docks,  and  lodged  htbe 
SsL  :  ex.-«««ik(  6  oaoath*^  ard  ac«  exceedii  x  cwtody  of  the  proprietors  thereof,  uader  Uiii 
Us.oct'-^  igaU.:  cxoMdiur  li  nwy.ths.  and  act,  not  bctagseiaed  as  forfeited,  are  to costiBae 
not  «xc««di=g  la  ssoaths*  3  lEsk. ;  cxce«iiiBg  liable  to  such  claim  for  fireight  as  they  were  bsUe 
It  m>B;h«^  and  DOC  exceeding  ijeacs,  4  gals.;  to  whilst  on  boeud ;  and  the  directors  sad  pro- 
cxceiKl:Bx  2  Tears,  5  call.  prisioes  of  lueh  docto  are  authorised,  npoo  din 

Cedfw.  cxua-nut*,  p«pfwr,  for  every  100  lbs.,  notice  by  the  master  or  owners,  or  otbm  in- 
aad  ID  pr^>pi>rtKAn  for  asy  kN«  quanuty,  i  lbs.  teree4ed,  to  detain  such  goods  until  the  fr««to 
f  4L   In  cade*  of  emb^ukmcnt  and  waste    and  other  charges  be  duly  satisfied,  or  notil  s 

IhniQgb  misooeduct  of  officers,  damagei  to  be  .  deposit  be  made  equal  in  amount  to  the  dsia. 

made  goud  to  the  propncu>r.    [By  5^6  Wm.  ■ 

WARRANTY,  in  the  contract  of  insnnnce,  is  an  engmcemeni  on  the  part  of  the 
iasared,  that  a  certain  thing  has  happened,  or  is  to  happen.  It  is  part  of  the  consider- 
ation for  which  the  underwriter  accepts  the  encasement ;  it  is  therefore  an  absolute 
condition,  and  if  it  do  not  occur  as  specified,  the  insurance  is  Toid,  whether  the  dr- 
cnmstance  be  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  insured  or  not,  and  whether  it  affect  the 
risk  or  not.  Warrantv  and  mere  representation  differ  from  each  other  in  this,  that 
the  former  must  abs  >lu*tely  a^iree  witn  the  event  to  the  most  minute  particular,  while 
the  latter  only  requires  to  a4;Tec  in  substance,  and  does  not  affect  the  contract,  aniens 
thruui^h  fraud  or  uecliirtnice  it  ^^hall  hare  increased  the  actual  risk.  It  is  divided 
into  expre>s  and  implied, — the  latter  being  merely  used  to  express  the  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  in>ured  netvssarily  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  as, 
that  the  ^b^p  shall  be  ^ea worthy,  navigated  with  skill  and  care,  that  the  voya^  is 
lawful,  and  shall  be  jHTt'ormed  without  wilful  deviation,  &c.  The  most  important 
and  urdinary  warranty  durini:  peace,  is  generally  as  to  the  time  of  sailing.  Where 
a  ship  i"j  warranted  "  to  sail ''  on  a  particular  day,  she  must  be  really  on  her  voy- 
age, liaving  made  every  preparation,  by  having  taken  in  her  whole  cargo,  cleared 
at  the  cn<tom-house,  A.o.  ;  and  if  so  prepared  lor  her  voyage,  and  having  set  sail, 
she  be  afterwardsi  dot:;ined  in  some  jwrt  of  the  same  territory,  as  by  an  embai^, 
or  to  form  convoy,  it  will  be  held  as  compliance  ;  but  not  so  il*  the  preparations  for 
commencing  the  voyage  have  not  been  completed,  or  if,  having  been  completed,  the 
vessel  is  prevented  from  breaking  ground  by  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise,  **  As 
to  the  question,  what  shall  amount  to  a  sailinff^  to  satisfy  the  warranty,  there  can  be 
no  doul>t  that,  where  a  ship  once  breaks  ground,  and  is  fairly  under  sail  ujton  her 
voyfuje^  though  she  go  ever  so  little  a  way,  and  afterwards  put  back  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  ap[)rehension  of  an  enemy  in  sight ;  or  if  she  be  then  put  under  an  em- 
bargo, and  detained  beyond  the  time  of  sailing  ;  this  is  still  a  bejinning  to  sail,  and 
the  interruption  does  not  alter  the  case,  because  the  warranty  is  already  complied 
with  "  (Afars/iallf  3<) ')).  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  warranty  to  sail,  as  above, 
and  a  warranty  to  depart,  the  latter  being  held  to  import  that  the  vessel  is  finally 
out  of  port. 

All  express  Nvarrantios  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  policy.     It  does  not  re- 

?nire,  however,  to  apnear  in  the  body  of  the  policy, — a  note  on  the  margin  suffices. 
Skaworthiness  ana  Dkviation.]    {Park  on  huurance.   Marshall  on  Insurance.) 
For  warranty  in  insurance  against  fire  and  on  lives,  see  Insurance. 
WATCH  (Br.  M outre.    Ger   Uhr,  Taschenuhr),  a  pocket  timepiece  composed 
of  wheels  and  pinions, — a  regulator  to  direct  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the 
wheels,  and  a  spiral  spring  which  communicates  motion  to  the  whole.    Chronome^ 
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ten  are  watches  having  the  yariable  force  of  their  mainspring  equalized  by  a  ftisee 
or  variable  levor,  and  also  an  expansion  balance  as  a  compensation  for  heat  and 
cold.  Nautical  chronometers  are  larger  machines  of  the  same  kind,  secured  in  a 
box,  and  used  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea. 

Spring  watche*  were  invented  about  1658  by  Dr  Hooke.  or  ai  some  contend  In  1656  bv  Mr  Hay- 
ghens,  and  various  improvements  have  been  since  effected  in  their  construction.  In  1764,  a 
chronometer  made  bv  J.  Harrison  of  London  was  adjudged  to  entitle  him  to  the  premhim  of 
i;80,000  originally  offered  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  di<Krovery  of  the  longitude.  Besides  Harrison, 
the  names  of  Mudge,  Eamshaw,  sen.,  Arnold,  sen.,  Brockbank,  and  Arnold  dt,  Dent,  have  attained 
celebrity  as  chronometer-makere. 

Watch  movements  are  made  chiefly  Inljondon,  Coventry,  and  Lancashire ;  but  they  are  polish- 
ed and  adjusted  in  most  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Watch-cases,  though  not  subject 
to  any  duty,  are  stamped  at  the  assay  offices  to  determine  tlie  flnenew  of  the  metal.  The  annual 
value  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  i:i,dOU,U0O,  and  nearly  90,000  British 
watches  are  annually  exported. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  watchmaking  trade  on  the  continent  is  Switzerland.  In  that  country, 
■ays  Dr  Bowring.  it  is  carried  on  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Neuchatel,  where  nearly  190,000 
are  produced  annually,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  the  district  of  Geneva.  **  Switzerland  haa 
long  furnished  the  markets  of  France ;  and  though  the  names  of  certain  French  watchmakers 
have  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  yet  I  was  informed  by  M.  Arago  that  an  examination  into 
this  trade  bad  elicited  the  fact  that  not  ten  watches  were  made  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  year,  tha 
immense  consumption  of  France  being  furnished  from  Switzerland,  uid  the  Swiss  works  being 
only  examined  and  rectificMd  by  the  French  manufacturers.  The  contraband  trade  into  France  was 
immense."  {Rrport  on  Switzerland,  p.  34.)  The  Swiss  and  French  watches,  however,  are  com- 
monly much  inferior  to  the  Engli-h,  being  in  general  single-cased  and  flimsy  in  their  construction. 

WAX{lhi.W(uch.  ¥r.Cire.  Ger.Wacfu.  It.  Por.  &  Sp.  C^ra.  Rus.  >ro»*),  or 
Bees'  Wax,  a  firm  solid  substance,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  formed 
by  melting  the  comb  into  cakes  after  expressing  the  honey.  The  best  is  that  of  a 
livelv  colour,  and  an  agreeable  odour  something  like  that  of  honey.  When  new  it  is 
tonghish,  yet  easy  to  break  ;  but  by  age  it  becomes  harder,  more  brittle,  loses  its  fine 
colour,  and  in  a  great  measure  its  smell.  Wax  is  generally  bleached  and  used  in 
making  candles.  It  is  also  used  in  taking  casts  and  moulds,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
cerates  and  ointments.  In  addition  to  our  large  home  supply,  about  8000  cwts.  are 
annually  imported,  chieflv  from  W.  coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  and  the  E.  Indies  ;  but 
in  small  quantities  also  from  the  W.  Indies,  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

WEIGHTS.    [Measures.] 

WELD,  a  plant  (Reseda  luteola)  formerly  cultivated  in  Britain  for  the  yellow 
dye  which  it  yields  ;  but  which  is  now  superseded  by  quercitron. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Swan  River  and  King  George's  Sound,  lies  between  lat.  31**  and  35**  8'  S.,  and  to 
the  W.  of  long.  125"  E.,  on  the  S.  W.  comer  of  that  continent. 

Thb  colony  was  founded  in  1829 ;  but  being  established  on  principles  which  led  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  early  oettlers,  its  progress  was  discouraging  until  of  late,  when  affairs  were  placed  on  a  more 
hopeful  footing,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Western  Australian  Company. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  is  the  Darling  range,  extending  N.  and  8..  parallel  to  and 
about  AU  miles  distant  from  the  W.  coast ;  and  from  whence  the  Swan,  Avon,  Murray,  and  other 
rivers  running  to  the  westward  take  their  rise.  The  soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  E.  Australia.  The  capital  is  Perth,  on  the  river  Swan,  which  has  also  Freemantle 
near  its  mouth  ;  and  at  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  8.  coast,  are  the  insignificant  towns  of  Au- 
gusta and  Albany ;  but  there  are  scarcely  anv  commodious  hart>ours.  The  statistics  of  the  colony 
ttithe  year  1840-41  were  as  follows:— Population,  4000;  stock  of  every  kind,  40,000;  shipping 
entered  inwards,  3(),00«)  tons.    Exports  of  wool,  50,000  lbs. ;  revenue,  £9,050. 

AusTRALiND  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  preceding  settlement,  between  Gantheaume  Bay,  in  lat.  ST* 
40^,  and  the  Arrow»mith  River,  in  lat  29'  30^  8.  Its  great  recommendation  is  the  fine  harbour  of 
Port  On^y,  in  lat.  28**  65'  8.  An  extensive  tract  of  the  country  has  been  purchased  by  the  Western 
Australian  Company  from  the  British  government ;  and  colonization  is  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  applied  in  South  Australia. 

WEST  INDIES  (BRITISH),  comprise  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles ; 
a  Tariety  of  the  smaller  islands  forming  the  Caribbean  Chain,  classed  as  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward;  and  the  Bahamas.  Total  population,  71 4,7'20,~more  than  four- 
fifths  being  emancipated  negroes.  These  islands  nave,  with  few  exceptions,  colonial 
^ovemment8,  with  an  elective  legislative  assembly,  who  enact  all  local  laws,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  veto  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  West  India  archipelago  is  mountainous.  Many  of  the  islands  exhibit 
manifest  proofs  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  they  are  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Their 
soil  is  in  general  productive  far  beyond  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe ;  moisture  and  heat  combin- 
ing to  produce  a  surprising  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  The  year,  as  in  mo«t  tropical  climates,  is 
dividca  into  two  seasons,  tlie  dry  and  the  wet ;  yet  four  may  be  distinguished, — ^the  spring,  with 
gentle  showers  in  April  and  May  ;  the  hot  sultry  summer,  from  May  till  October,  when  the  heavy 
autumnal  rains  bej^n.  and  continue  till  December ;  from  which  till  April,  in  (act  the  winter, 
serene  and  oool  weather  prevails.  Between  August  and  the  end  of  October,  the  islands,  except 
Trinidad  and  Tobo^,  which  lie  fiuthest  8.,  are  subject  to  furious  hurricanes;  these,  however, 
are  not  very  frequent,  and  are  unknown  except  during  this  short  period. 
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The  great  fallinj?  off  between  1831  and  1041  \a  attributable  mainly  to  the  cbange  iirodneed  by  the 
measure  of  negro  emancipation  ;  but  of  late  years  there  have  likewise  been  deficient  Crops  anaing 
from  ordinary  causesi. 

The  imports  consist  of  lumt>er  from  British  America:  herrinffs,  codfish,  flour,  salt  beef,  and 
other  kinds  of  provisions ;  wine  ;  and  manufactures  of  ail  kinds  from  the  mother-country.  On  an 
average  of  the  five  years  to  1841 ,  the  dt'dared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  carried 
to  our  West  India  colonies  (including  Guiana),  amounted  to  £3,4<)U,000.  Of  this,  however,  a  con- 
■idcrable  portion  is  destined  for  re-exportation  to  the  Spanish  main. 

Vessels  with  homeward  cargoes  begin  to  arrive  in  Britain  in  April  and  continue  till  October. 
And  the  annual  orders  for  plantation  stores  are  received  by  our  West  India  merciiants  in  autumn, 
distributed  amongst  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  September  and  October,  and  shipped  in  MoTem- 
ber  and  December. 

Measures  and  Weights,  same  as  Britain.  Money. — Accounts  are  now  generally  kept  In  sterling ; 
but  in  some  places  in  dollars,  which  by  pruclmuation ,  September  21,  1H38.  are  valued  at  4s.  M. 
sterling  each :  the  value  of  the  gold  doubloon  is  fixed  at  £3, 4s.  The  Colonial  Bank,  instituted 
in  London,  1836,  has  branches  in  most  of  the  islands,  which  issue  notes,  and  otherwise  conduct 
budncss  on  the  Scottish  system.    [See  Colony.    Slavk.    Sugar.] 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  (FOREIGN),  embrace,  besides  Hxra,  now  inde- 
pendeut,  the  following  possessions  of  European  powers  : — 

Spain  l;as  the  magnificent  Inland  of  Cuba,  alreaiiy  described.  Porto  Rico,  a  large,  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  comparatively  healthy  bland,  8(i  miles  E.  of  Hayti ;  area,  3.700  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 3(><),um),  including  only  42,00()  slaves :  Capital,  San  Juan:  chief  exports  in  1839,  Gi*2,AM 
cwts.  sugar ;  85,434  cwts.  coflTee ;  and  3.31 1 ,72U  gallons  molasses.  Also  tlie  islets  Margarita, 
Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquiila,  OrchiUa,  Rocca,  and  Aves. 

Franck  possesses  Ouadalonpe,  40  miles  S.  E.  Antigua,  consisting  really  of  two  islands,  Grande 
Terre  and  Guadaloupc  Proper  or  Basse  Terre,  separated  by  the  Salt  River  Channel.  Chief  ports, 
Bas<e  Terre,  the  capital ;  and  Point-A-Pitre,  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  February  1843. 
Chief  exports  in  1836,  .16,377,548  kitog.  surar;  2.554,424  kilog.  molasses;  915,354  kilug.  cofl'ee. 
Martinique,  20  miles  N.  St  Lucia;  capital.  Fort  Roytd-,  chief  exports  in  1836,  22,994,754  kilog. 
sugar ;  2,483.593  litres  molassra  ;  519.507  kilog.  coffee.  Also  the  islets  Marit  Galante,  AU  Saints, 
Deseada,  and  St  Martin  (N.  part). 

Holland  lias  Bonaire,  Curai^oa,  (hntha,  St  Martin  (S.  part),  Saba,  and  St  Eustatius. 

Denmark  possesses  St  Thomas  and  St  John  in  the  Virgin  group  ;  also  St  Croix. 

Sn'EDKN  has  onlv  St  Bartholomew. 

The  geographical  character,  productions,  and  course  of  trade  of  these  islands,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 

WHALE,  a  cotaccous  class  of  marine  animals,  of  which  there  are  seyeral  speciea  ; 
the  principal  being  the  Greenland  whale  (Balcena  mysticetus^  Linn.),  usually  from 
50  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  Arctic  seas ;  and  the  spermaceti  whale,  already  described.  [Spermaceti.J 
Both  are  of  commercial  importance  on  account  of  the  oil  contained  in  their  fat  or 
blubber^  and  of  the  whalebcme,  or  homy  laminae  in  tlieir  upper  jaw,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  yarious  useful  purposes  ;  and  large  fleets  are  fitted  out  for  their  capttire. 

The  Northern  Whale  Fishery  originated  in  the  dlscoverira  of  the  voyagers  who,  in  the  end  of 
the  16tli  centurA'.  attempted  to  find  a  passage  through  the  Northern  Ocean  to  India.  It  was  first 
pursued,  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  ;  aud  their  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  others.  The  fishery  was  long  confined  to  these  seas;  but  after  1815, 
they  were  gradually  abandoned  for  Davis*  Straits,  where  also  whales  have  recently  become  so 
scarce,  that  their  pursuit  by  British  vessels  has  nearly  ceased.  In  the  twenty  years  ending  1834, 
the  average  annual  number  of  our  ships  emploved  in  this  flsher>',  was  ISO :  aggregate  burden, 
37,(XM)  tons ;  procuring  1024  whales,  yielding  )  l,3i3  tuns  oil,  and  590  tons  wlialebone  ;  making  the 
annual  produce,  at  the  average  prices  of  £-2S,  15s.  per  tun  for  oil,  and  £'163  per  ton  for  whale- 
bone, about  £420,000.  The  vessels  were  fitted  out  mostiv  from  the  north-eastern  ports.  But 
this  great  fishery,  which  in  1820  employed  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  manned  by  our  best  seamen, 
now  engages  only  one  or  two  ve»els  from  Peterhead  and  the  adjoining  ports. 

The  Southern  Whale  Fishery  was  begun  by  the  British  during  the  interruption  which  the 
northern  fishery  suflfered  owing  to  the  American  war,  and  it  gradually  rose  to  importance.  It  con- 
tists  of  two  branches  : — ]/(,  The  capture  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  the  cruising  ground  for  which 
extends  from  the  meridian  of  Japan  to  beyond  Australia,  and  longitudinally  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago :  the  vessels  are  found  and  provisioned  for  three  years,  the  period 
of  their  general  absence  from  England :  2d,  The  common  black  whale  of  the  Southern  seas, 
met  with  principally  on  the  8.E.  coast  of  South  America.  Of  late  years,  this  fishery  has  also 
fallen  off;  and,  m  1840,  the  shipping  fitted  out  from  Britain,  for  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
fisheries,  amounted  to  only  15,000  tons.  It  has  also  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  Australian 
colonists,  by  whom  it  was  prosecuted  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  greater  proflta  derived  from 
investing  their  capital  in  sncep-larming. 

Notwithsundtng  this  decline  of  the  British  fishery,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  the  Americans  can  still  render  whaling  voyages  so  profitaDle,  that,  in  1841,  they 
bad  engaged  in  them  no  fewer  than  193,000  tons  of  shipping.    Bee  Unitbo  Statxs. 

W  H  ARF,  a  sort  of  <^u»j^  erected  contiguous  to  a  harbour  or  roadstead.  Wharf- 
age.y  the  dues  payable  for  its  use  in  the  landing  or  shipping  of  goods. 

WHEAT  (Dan.  7/tJ<rcte.  Du.Tanr.  Fr.  Frament,  Ble.  Gqt.  Weitzen.  It.  Grano, 
Formenio.  Por.  &  Sp.  Trigo.  Ru.  P»cheniza\  the  most  valuable  of  the  bread- 
ooms  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  a  plant  of  which  there  are  numerous  species  ;  the 
most  important  in  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  being  Winter  or  Lammas  Wheat 
iTriticum  hyhemum).    It  ia  generally  sown  in  autumn,  but  often  in  ipring, 
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in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  called  spring-wheat.  Of  this  species  there  are  mnne- 
roufl  varieties  ;  but  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  red  and  white  ;  Uie  former 
the  more  hardy,  but  the  latter  excelling  in  the  quality  of  their  produee.  The  bat 
soils  for  wheat  are  those  which  are  stiff  or  clayey.  From  two  to  three  bndids 
of  seed  are  required  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  produce,  thou^  rerj  variable,  may  be 
held  for  a  fair  crop  to  be  30  bushels  per  acre.  Bat  the  average  produce  of 
Enfland  does  not  perhaps  exceed  22  bushels,  nor  that  of  SootUnd  25.  The  weif^t 
of  tne  straw  is  reckoned  to  be  about  double  that  of  the  grain.  An  acre,  therefore, 
yielding  25  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  would  yieki  9000  Um. 
of  straw,  or  about  2().^  cwts.  {Low'm  Apriculture.)  The  average  yield  of  floor  is 
12^  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  grain.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  wheat  is  m>duecd  chici^  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Hertrard, 
Berks,  Lincoln,  Hants,  and  Hereford.  In  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Ireliad,the 
climate  is  in  general  too  cold  and  moist  for  the  profitable  culture  of'^wheat ;  tixragh, 
in  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linuthgow,  Perth,  FoHkr,  and  Stirling, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  distinguished  both  for  tne  quantitj  and  qnality  of  thor 
produce.    [Corn.] 

WHISKY,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  barley,  and  called  maU  or  grm% 
spirit,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  former  is  used  in  the  process.  Malt  whisky 
is  esteemed  the  best,  especially  when  the  distillation  is  conducted  slowly  in  small 
stills.  This  soirit  is  largely  manufactured  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States.    The  nnest  is  the  Scotch,  especially  that  of  the  Highland  distilleries. 

WHITEBAIT,  a  small  species  ot  herring  (Clupea  alba),  caught  in  the  Thames 
below  Woolwich,  from  April  to  September. 

WHITING,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind  {Merlanffut  VuJgaru^  Cut.),  caught  in  abun- 
dance all  round  our  coast,  particularly  in  January  and  Febniarr. 

WINE  (Du.  Wyn.  Fr.  Vin.  Ger.  Wein.  It.  &  Sp.  lino.  For.  FmJb.  Rns. 
Wino)y  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The  varieties  of  wine  depend  chieij 
on  the  Quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  mtu/,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermentatioD. 
When  tne  quantity  of  su^r  is  sufficient  and  the  fermentation  complete,  the  wia« 
is  generous  and  perfect  :  if  the  proportion  of  sugar  be  too  small,  tne  vrine  is  Uub 
and  weak  ;  if  it  oe  too  lam,  oart  of  it  remains  undecomposed,  and  the  wine  is 
sweet  and  luscious ;  and  it  it  oe  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  completed,  it 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  champagne,  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle^  and  on  drawini; 
the  cork,  the  wine  will  sparkle  in  the  glass.  When  the  must  is  separated  from 
the  husk  of  the  grape,  before  it  is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little  colour,  and  id 
called  Whiie  trine.  But  if  the  husks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  whUe  it  'n 
fermenting,  the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  the  wine 
is  coloured  ;  such  is  called  lied  trine.  Wines  besides  vary  much  in  flavour ;  a 
quality  which,  in  a  few  kinds,  is  imparted  by  nature,  but  which  in  the  general  ca?e 
is  produced  by  the  art  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  vine  is  a  hai*dy  plant,  but  agrees  best  with  light  gravelly  soils,  or  those 
abounding  in  volcanic  debris,  and  a  temperately  warm  climate.  In  colder  coun- 
tries, the  gra|>e-juicc  becomes  too  poor,  and  in  warmer  too  saccharine  for  wine- 
making.  In  Europe,  the  wine  district  is  comprised  between  lat.  3G^  and  51'  N., 
within  which  limits  almost  all  the  wines  of  commerce  are  produced  ;  and  from 
whence  large  quantities  arc  sent  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  to  America.  In  the  cast, 
comparatively  little  is  ^o%vn  or  used  ;  being  forbidden  to  the  Mohammedans  fts 
the  cause  of  **  more  evil  than  profit ;"  and  never  taken  by  the  Hindoos  but  a<  % 
medicine.  In  China,  rice  and  palm  wine  arc  made  in  largo  quantities,  but  little  is 
made  from  the  grape  ;  though  of  late  they  have  evinced  a  taste  for  European  wines, 
particularly  sherry. 

Descripttvic  Tablk  or  thk  Principal  Wiivks. 

"  Frantk  is  the  vine^^ard  of  the  earth.  Her  i  ll«?ht,  yet  with  sufficient  bodv  and  S|Hnt.  It  ii 
fertile  noil,  fcontle  arclivitie*,  clear  sunny  akies,  !  made  both  red  and  white :  but  tlie  latter  it  Httto 
and  fine  summer  temperature,  place  her,  in  eon- '  known  in  Hritain.  The  choice  red  srovtfa^  are 
Junction  with  her  experience  and  the  a<ivantaj;es  '  Romance  Conti ,  Outmbrrtin^uxi^  La  Tadu.  The 
of  science  applit  d  to  viniHcation,  the  foremost  >  best  white  b  Mont  RackH.  Alcoholic  streiurth. 
in  the  art  of  nuikini;  the  jui(>e  which  so  gladdens  15  per  cenL  Bunnmdy,  howevtr,  |hmb«*j« 
the  huiimn  lu>:trt  "  {RfiJinp.  pp.  5.1,  57).  The  sreater  stimulant  powera  than  can  be  explaizied 
departraenf*  which  excel  in  the  quiility.  though  from  this  proportion  of  spirit, 
not  in  the  quantity,  of  their  pn>duce,'are  those:  ChamfxJfTne,  a  claw  of  light  wines  of  m- 
comprisod  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Bursrundy  nerior  delicacy,  divided  into  nnl  and  white 
and  Cliampugne,  whence  the  wines  derive  their  ,  Kind.<<.  each  either  still  or  sparkhng  {wumstfus'i. 
names.  I  The  red  is  little  known  in  Britain.    The  w)dt« 

Burputufv,  fjTOwn  chiefly  in  the  department ;  Is  generally  in  perfection  the  third  rear  of  bot- 
of  COte  d'Or,  is  a  tiie  dry  wine,  of  the  most  I  tlinjf.  The  still  is  comparatiTelv'stnin;  and 
exquisite  delicacy,  flavour,  and  bouqxut.    It  U  beating,— but  when  of  superior  qtulity,  has  lb* 
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MCuUar  aroma  of  the  wine  in  va  eminent  degree. 
The  sparkling  is  chosen  of  modornte  efferves- 
cence ;  that  which  merely  creams  on  the  surface 
idemi-^moussmx)  being  preferred  to  the  full 
frothing  wine  iffrand-moussnuc)  ;  which  last 
also  keep  worbt.  Champagne  is  improved  in 
summer  bv  ice.  Ale.  strength,  sparkling,  12  per 
cent. ;  siifi,  14  per  cent.  SUUrj/  is  a  white  still 
kind  of  the  first  class,  produced  near  Rheims. 

Ciaret  is  a  name  given  in  EngUuid  to  the  red 
wine  of  Medoc,  in  the  Gironde,  imported  from 
Bordeaux  ;  or  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  that 
wine  and  Beni  Carlos,  or  some  other  full  wine. 
In  France,  Cluirtt  b  a  general  name  for  all  rose- 
coloured  wines.  When  in  perfection,  claret 
should  be  of  a  rich  colour ;  a  bouquet  partaking 
of  the  violet,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
The  prime  growths  are  LetfitU,  Latour,  and 
MoTffaiue.  it  is  less  heating,  and  more  aperient 
than  most  other  wines;  but  is  comparatively 
•hort-lived :  it  is  preferred  when  about  lu  years 
old.    Ale.  strength,  15  per  cent. 

SauUmf,  a  nne  dry  lightish-brown  wine,  is 
also  the  growth  of  the* Gironde ;  as  are  likewise 
Pontac  and  Darsac,  both  durable,  dry,  and  also 
liglitish-brown  in  colour. 

Graves,  a  class  of  wines  of  the  Bordelais.  The 
white  kinds  have  a  dry  flinty  taste,  with  an 
aroma  resembling  cloves :  the  choicest  are  St 
Brit  and  Carbountetuc.  Of  the  red  kinds  IJaut 
Brian  ranks  highest.    They  keep  for  2o  years. 

Hermitage  is  grown  near  Tain  on  the  Rhone. 
The  white'variety  is  of  superior  quality ;  it  is  of 
a  straw-yellow  colour,  rich  taste,  very  peculiar 
odour,  and  lasts  nearly  a  century  without  de- 
terioration.   The  red  variety  is  sliort  lived. 

Cote  Rdtie  is  a  red  wine,  grown  near  Lyons. 
Though  slightly  bitter,  it  excels  in  clearness, 
colour,  and  perifume. 

Rousillon,  a  class  of  wines,  the  beat  of  which 
have  bodv  and  fineness,  and  at  first  are  very 
sweet  ancl  of  a  deep  colour ;  but  in  eight  or  ten 
years  they  acquire  a  golden  hue  and  a  delicate 
agreeable  taste.  MasdeUt  one  variety,  is  said 
to  combine  in  some  degree  the  fulness  and  vinous 
properties  of  Port,  with  the  flavour,  aroma,  and 
bouquet  which  characterize  the  French  wines. 

Frontij/nant  a  muscadine  wine  of  Languedoc, 
occurs  both  red  and  white ;  and  will  keep  about 
2(>  years  in  bottle :  when  old  it  resembles  Sfalaga. 
Lunei,  also  grown  in  Languedoc,  resembles  Frou- 
tignan,  but  is  stronger. 

RiresaJtes,  a  rich  white  muscadine,  grown 
near  the  Pyreneeit,  belongs  to  the  class  called  in 
France  viru  de  limieur. 

Spain  follows  h  ranee  in  the  excellence  of  its 
wines.  And  from  north  to  south,  sites,  soils, 
and  exposures  of  the  happiest  kind  for  the  vine, 
cover  I  he  face  of  the  country. 

Sherry,  the  most  important,  grown  at  Xeres 
near  Cadiz,  is  made  both  pale  and  brown.  The 
pale  is  generally  preferred ;  but  "  sherries  are 
never  to  be  iudged  bpr  colour,  but  solely  by  taste. " 
When  good,  this  wme  has  a  fine  flavour,  warm 
taste,  and  some  portion  of  the  agreeable  bitterness 
of  peach-kernels.  When  new,  it  is.  harsh  and 
flery,  but  is  mellowed  by  being  kept  four  or  five 
years  in  wood :  it  does  not  attain  perfection 
until  15  or  iii  years  old.  When  of  a  due  age  and 
good  condition  it  is  very  flne  and  wholesome, 
and  free  from  excess  of  acid,  with  a  dry  aromatic 
flavour  and  fragrancy  which  render  it  a  flt 
stimulant  for  delicate  stomachs.  Of  late  years 
its  manufacture  has  been  greatly  improved, — 
ale  Btr.  20  per  cent.  AmontUtacU)  is  a  rare,  dry, 
delicate  kind  of  sherry. 

Paxartite,  made  near  Xeres,  from  the  sherry 
grape,  is  a  rich  cordial  malmsey  wine,  sparkling, 
and  of  a  Ught  amber  colour.  Tent,  likewise 
grown  near  Cadiz,  is  a  rich  red  miucadioe, 
drank  generally  as  a  stomachic. 


Malaga  Is  a  secondary  kind,  with  a  peculiar 
taste,  from  being  mingled  with  wine  burned  a 
little  in  the  boiling.  Lagrimas  Malaga  is  made 
from  the  droppings  of  the  grape  without  pressure. 
Mountain  is  a  sweet  variety  of  Malaga. 

Beni  Carlos  is  a  deep  red*  wine  imported  from 
Valencia. 

The  Spanish  Island  of  Majorca,  and  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries,  likewise  produce  good  wine. 

Alba  Flora  is  a  white  kind,  grown  in  Majorca ; 
it  approaches  Sauterne  in  flavour. 

Madeira  is  a  strong  dry  white  wine,  uniting 
great  strength  and  richness  of  flavour,  with  a 
fragrant  and  diffusable  aroma.  It  is  mellowed 
and  improved  in  flavour  by  a  voyage  to  India. 
It  is  very  durable,  and  indeed  is  said  not  to  be 
in  condition  until  it  has  been  10  years  in  wood 
and  20  in  bottle.  It  is  highly  stimulant,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  debilitated  constitutions ;  though 
in  its  purest  form  more  acid  than  either  port  or 
sherry.  Ale.  str.  22  per  cent  Serciai  is  a  fine 
kind  of  Madeira ;  and  Malmsey  is  a  very  rich 
luscious  species  of  the  highest  quality,  made 
from  over-ripe  grapes.  TirUo  is  a  red  kind, 
wantiuK  the  high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and 
when  old  resembling  tawny  port. 

Teneriffe,  or  Vidonia,  is  a  dry  canary  wine 
resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior. 

Portugal.— Por^  a  red  wine  of  the  Upper 
Douro,  is,  whennewand  unmixed,  rough,  strons, 
and  slightly  sweet ;  but  after  being  kept  m 
bottle,  It  loses  some  of  its  astringency  and  most 
of  its  sweetness,  while  its  flavour  is  improved. 
Being,  however,  largely  brandied,  it  requires, 
if  imported  green,  to  be  kept  three  or  four  years 
in  wood,  and  from  four  to  seven  in  bottle,  before 
the  odour  of  the  brandy  is  subdued,  and  the 

Eenuiue  aroma  of  the. wine  developed.  It  is 
eating,  but  when  of  good  quality,  wholesome; 
though  peculiarly  noxious  when  taken  in  excess. 
Ale.  str.  22  per  cent. 

LiMfon  is  a  secondary  wine.  White  Lisbon 
resembles  inferior  Madeira;  it  is  made  both 
dry  and  muscadine.  Red  Lisbon  is  coarse  and  dry. 

Bucellas,  a  light  white  wine  grown  near  Lu- 
bou,  resembles  Barsac  when  pure  ;  but,  as  im- 
ported, it  is  fier}'  from  sophistication  with  brandy. 

Carcavelku,  also  imported  from  Lbbon,  is  a 
sweetish  white  wine  grown  near  (Eira. 

Fiffueira,  b  a  strong  coarse  red  wine. 

Ukrmany  produces  little  good  wine  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhme  (chiefly  between  Uoiin 
and  Mayeiice),  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mayn, 
Moselle,  and  Neckar.  The  growths  of  these  dis- 
tricts, however,  form  a  class  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  character.  They  are  generous,  di^,  finely 
flavoured,  and  endure  age  beyond  example. 
They  average  about  12  per  cent.  *of  alcohol.  The 
inferwr  kinds  are  naturally  acid,  but  this  is  not, 
as  is  sometimes  alleged,  the  constant  character 
of  the  German  wines.  Of  the  Rhine  wines  the 
choicest  is  Johannisberg  /  of  the  Mayn  wines, 
Hockheim,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  Hodt 
(a  term  sometimes  vulgarly  applied  to  all  Ger- 
man wines) ;  of  theMuselle  wines,  Brauneberg; 
and  of  the  Neckar  wines,  Bessingheitn, 

Austria  possesses  scarcely  any  but  poor  wines ; 
but  Hungary  produces  the  celebrated 

Toka^,  a  rich  luscious  wine,  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  flavour ;  it  is,  however,  scarce,  dear, 
and  little  known  in  Britain. 

Italy  has  none  of  any  celebrity  except 

Lacryma  Christi,  a  first  class  wine,  grown 
only  in  suuill  quantities  near  Naples.  It  is  lusci-  • 
ous,  rich,  red,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

Sicily  produces  and  exports  wine  in  abund- 
ance :  but  it  Is  generally  of  very  low  quality,  and 
flery  from  mixture  with  coarse  brandy. 

Marsala  or  BrorUe  Madeira,  is  a  dry  white 
whie,  of  great  body,  resembling  second  ola« 
Madeira. 
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B^ratuH^  Is  tbe  nune  d^en  to  a  luBcioat  red 
miucadUie ;  aiso  to  a  white  vin  de  liquear, 

JBtna^  the  be«t,  b  a  strong  red  wine. 

Caps  or  Good  Hopk.  Tbe  Cape  winet,  ex- 
cept CoMtatUia  (a  rich  luscious  kind),  are  of  the 
worst  description,  beinf^  generally  infected  with 
the  earthy  tatfte  common  to  wines  grown  on  bad 
•oils.  Some  are  sweet,  but  the  laner  part  are 
dry.  They  are  called  Cape  Madeira,  Cape  Sherry, 
Cape  Hock,  ttc 


Asia,  nrodnces  no  wine  for  erpqrtatkm,  a> 
cept  peniaps  the  celebrated  Skiras  of  Penaa, 
some  of  which  is  occasionally  seitt  to  India. 

Amkrica.  Wine  it  made  both  on  tbe  nortk 
and  south  continent,  particularly  ia  N.  Caro- 
lina; in  Peru  and  Chili;  and  at  Mcadosa  ia 
Buenos  Ay  res,  near  the  Andes ;  bat  aooe  i»  flip- 
ped to  Europe. 

AusTRALxa.  Some  attention  is  bestcmed  on 
wine  in  the  colony  of  New  Soutb  Walb. 


In  1841,  the  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,7fie,5u8  pDoas :  sod 
there  were  entered  fur  consumption  2,412,821  gallons  Spanish ;  2,387,017  Portufoew ;  XS,7%b 
French;  107.7U1  Madeira;  65,242  Rhenish  (or  German);  25,635  Canary;  137  Faysl;  UiSM 
f'ape ;  and  401,429  Sicilian  and  other  sorU ;  toUd,  6.184.960  gallonfu  On  January  5,  IM}.  there 
were  under  bond,  10,775,380  gallons ;  whereof  in  London,  6.618,569 ;  and  in  IXuUin,  Ldoh,  aai 
other  ports,  4,156,811  gallons.  The  surplus  Imported  beyond  the  consumption  is  re-ezpcncd 
chiefly  to  India  and  our  colonies  in  Australia  and  America. 

Prior  to  1699,  the  wines  of  France  were  those  chiefly  consumed  In  this  country ;  but  fbe  hislbte 
dnties  imposed  on  them  in  that  year,  and  the  fiscal  advantages  given  by  the  MetbncB  Treatj  to 
Portuguese  wines  in  1703,  led  gradually  to  the  former  being  nearly  superseded  bv  the  htur  sad 
the  wines  of  Spain.  And  after  1793  (when  Britain  used  about  7,000.000  wine  gallons  vesrty),  tbe 
consumption  oif  all  kinds  was  checked  by  the  extravagant  duties  imposed  for  the  pras«aition  of  the 
war.  in  1825.  these  were  modified  to  7s.  3d.  per  (Imp.)  gallon  on  French  wine ;  4s.  l^d.  oa  ocb« 
foreign  sorts;  and  2s.5d.  on  Cape ;  and  in  1831,  when  the  discriminating  duty  on  Fnadi  »ioe 
was  abolished,  they  were  fixed  at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon  on  all  foreign  wines,  aira  2a.  ijd.  on  Cape  SiiMt 
the  r«luction  in  1825,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  tbe  consumption  of  ahuiy. 

T%e  Standard  Qauget  of  wine  recognised  in  trade  are--pipe  of  Port,  115  g^la. ;  |ripe  of  UAoa, 
117  gals. ;  pipa  of  Cape  or  Madeira,  92  gals. ;  pipe  of  TenerifFe,  100  gals. ;  butt  <tt  BhcfTj,  lli 
gals. ;  hogshead  of  Claret,  46  gals. ;  aum  of  Hock,  3D  eals.— all  Imperial  mesMRire. 

Farther  information  will  be  found  under  Cuitoms  RcouLATiOMa,  Waksbovsixo  STtrn.  snd 
in  the  articles  on  the  different  wine  countries;  also  in  the  well-known  Treatises  oo  Wine  bj  Dr 
Henderson  and  Cyrus  Redding. 

WINTER'S  BARK  (  Wintera  aromatica),  a  spice  resembling  canella  alU. 

WO  AD,  a  plant  {iMotit  tinctoria),  fVom  the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  a  Uae 
dye  is  obtained  ;  bnt  its  use  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  bj  indifo. 

WOOD.    [Timber.] 

WOOL  (Du.  HW.  Fr.  Laine.  Ger.  Woile,  It.  and  Sp.  Zaiwi.  Por.  La,  Ul 
Rus.  TTo/mi,  Scherst),  the  fleecy  covering  or  pile  of  the  Sheep.  Wools  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  length  or  staple^  and  oy  the  fineness  of  their  filaments.  Loef 
wool,  commonly  that  which  exceeds  3  inches  in  length,  is  best  adapted  for  iht 
manufacture  of  worsted  stuffs  ;  while  short  wool,  that  less  than  3  inches,  is  diiefl; 
employed  for  cloths  and  other  articles.  These  two  kinds,  which  are  tlM  produce 
of  distinct  varieties  of  sheep,  are  also  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  prepared  for  being  spun.  The  long  wools,  like  ifaz,  arc  combed  ;  while  the 
short  wools  arc  carded  ;  whence  the  former  are  familiarlj  termed  comlAnp  wools, 
and  the  latter  carding  or  cloth  wools.  In  England,  the  chief  loug-woollcd  sheep  is 
the  Leicester,  and  the  chief  short- woolled  the  South  Doten.  The  fleece  of  the  latter 
is  very  fine  ;  it  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Merinoes,  a  Spanish 
breed,  but  which  has  been  introduced  with  signal  success  into  Germany,  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  Colony. 

Wool  ou^lit  to  1)0  pliable,  elastic,  and  ahoTe  all,  soft  to  the  touch,  a  property  fnr  wluch  tk 
Saxon  woolt»  are  noted :  the  filament  too  ought  to  be  regular,  it  should  be  tree  from  hsin  or 
kempt.  Farther,  it  ought  to  be  curly  or  crispy,  with  the  peculiar  property  of  feltirar.  Each  ttttn 
contains  wool  of  different  qualities ;  the  best  is  that  on  the  spine  and  sides.  And  that  sfeon  froai 
the  live  sheep,  called yf«rr«  vnool,  is  superior  to  that  cut  from  its  skin  after  death,  called  de»dw9d; 
the  hitter  being  comparatively  harsh,  weak,  and  incapable  of  Imbibing  the  d\-eing  principks.  is 
objection  to  which  also  black  wool  is  liable.  The  assorting  or  stapiinq  of  wool  is  sometimes  Mr 
formed  by  the  manufacturer,  bnt  chiefly  by  ttool-stmUrt,  who  purchase  tbe  raw  material  noB 
the  grower,  and  dispose  of  it,  after  it  is  assorted,  to  the  manu&cturer. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1660,  mainly  from  a  desire  to  preserve  to  ounehv 
the  English  long  wool,  a  kind  not  produced  in  any  other  country ;  but  this  policy  was  nK»c 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist  than  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer,  auid  the  improv«nent«  in  ais- 
chinery  having  enabled  short  wools  to  be  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  fur  which  loru  woob 
had  been  appropriated,  tbe  prohibition  was  withdrawn  by'Mr  Huskisson  in  1925.  binee  thro,  tlir 
exports  of  British  wool  have  gradually  increased,  and  in  1841  amounted  (exduare  of  vsnil 
to  8,471,235  lbs.,  of  which  7,544,196  lbs.  went  to  Belgium,  and  K<M,7(>4  lbs.  to  France. 

The  importation  of  foreitm  wool  into  Britain  was  freo  until  l»t2,  when  it  was  sul^ertcd  to  s 
duty  of  5s.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  which  was  gnidually  raised  to  6*.  8d.  in  1HI3 ;  and  in  ISI9  (by  Mr  Vsn- 
sittart)  to  56s.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  per  lb.  Tiiis  extravagant  rate  was  graduallv  reduci<d  in  1S94  siid 
1825  to  id.  per  lb.  on  wool  under  !».  per  lb.  in  value,  and  to  Id.  per  lb.  on  higher  sortv  la  1S1^> 
the  duty  on  colonial  wool  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  lb.,  and  since  18:25  it  has  been  admitted  free. 

Prior  to  llUK),  our  annmd  imports  of  wool  seldom  exceeded  .t,ono,oiN»  lbs» ;  aftemrds  they 
rapidly  increased,  but  down  to  1814  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Spanish  produce.  Since  the  peace, 
the  great  source  of  supply  has  been  Germany ;  tliough  of  late  years  cunsiderable  quantities  h«T* 
likewise  been  brought  from  Australia,  India,  8.  America,  and  the  Cape  Colonv.  in  ISll  then 
were  imported  from  Germany,  20,958,776  Iba.;  Russia,  4,131,652  lbs.;  Denmark,  77«r^tta; 
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dam  was  oxpancd  to  Flandt^ra  in  eicliBJigG  for  the  finer  clotDB,  dov 
or  Edward  III.,  nben  Ihe  manufacture  receired  an  irapalee  ^om  ttio  unuitjiBi 
of  a  niuubn-  af  weavers  from  Gbent,  MumerauB  laws  were  afterwards  psMea 
for  its  regulation  ;  including  among  othen  tbo  prevention  of  the  exportatiOQ  of 
Uritish  wool,  ibe  confinemeut  of  tlio  art  lo  certain  localities  ;  and  the  proUbilioo 
of  the  use  of  macUinery.  Tbeae  laws,  thougb  in  coutbc  of  time  abolislied,  male- 
rially  relartlcd  tbe  mauufacture.  Tbc  statute  of  Edward  VI.  discourasiog  ma- 
chinery, ouly  repealed  in  181)7,  was  so  effectual  a  bar  to  improvement,  (bat  until 
nearly  tbe  cud  uf  last  century,  the  several  procc^Eea  were  conducted  in  the  Earns 
barbarous  manner  as  in  thu  rei^  of  Edward  III.  Since  1807.  a  variety  (^ 
machines  have  been  applied  to  the  carding  and  apinnina  of  wool ;  while  the  power- 
loom  has  been  employed  in  tbe  weaving.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibition  to  export 
Brilisb  wool,  which  was  not  effocled  until  IBaS,  by  allowing  the  French  lo  procnro 

lo  any  that  we  had  ever  manufactured  ;  but  this  superiority  was  not  of  long  con- 
liBUaiice.  Slimulalcd  by  compctilion.ourmanufaclurcrBin  a  few  years  introduced 
improved  proceew^,  which  enabled  them  to  produce  merinoa  and  other  stnfl's  in 
every  reupcct  equal  to  tbow  of  France.  And  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  restriction,  tlipir  eiportafion  of  such  goods,  instead  of  dB- 
cbning,increasedtotbeextcntofSOpercent.  (/'Drrn-'j/'roprM(ri/'rA?A'afi<m,p.l90]. 

'f  brce  great  divisions  of  the  trade  are  commouly  recognised,— the  raannfactnre 
of  woollcu  cluth,  of  worsted  or  stuff  articles,  and  of  hosiery.  And  the  chief  diitricU 
in  which  they  are  pureucd  are  ag  follow  :— Woollen  cluth  in  the  West  Riding  of 
York«hire,  Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ;  stuffa  or  worsteds  at  Bradford, 
Hall&i,  Leeds,  and  in  Norfolk ;  hosiery  in  LeicesterabirD ;  woollen  yarn  in 
Suffolk  and  Laocashire.  Besides  which,  carpets  are  mode  at  Kidderminster, 
Wilton,  and  Axminster  ;  and  Iwecds,  plaiuing,  and  woollen  shawls,  in  Scotland. 

The  English  cluth  manaracture  is  carried  on  generallv  in  three  ways.  \il,  Tha 
domcslic  liystem,  under  which  there  ta  a  number  uf  small  masters,  mostly  occupy- 
ing liltio  farms,  2rf,  Under  the  master-clothier  sjatem  of  tbe  West  of  England, 
where  one  individual  purchases  the  wool  and  gives  it  out  to  distinct  cla^a  oC 
manufacturers  to  he  worked  up.  Sd,  L'ndt^r  the  factory  system,  where  one  Indi- 
vidual employs  a  number  of  workmen  under  his  own  superintendence.  Nearly 
threc-fourtbx  of  the  whole  woollen  manufacture  is  located  in  the  West  KJding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  goods  are  chieSy  sold  in  an  nndiessed  state  in  public  halls 
in  ibfi  principal  towns.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also  purchased  in  tne  different 
districts  by  drapers,  who  give  ont  samples  lo  the  manufacturers,  andget  the  cloth 
sent  direct  to  their  norehouscs.  Tbe  woollens  of  Norfolk  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
laud  are  generally  sold  at  fairs  or  markets,  or  to  parties  sent  round  by  the  drapers. 

The  annual  value  of  Che  manufacture  in  IfiSB  vras  estimated  at  £6,<HHI,0U0  ;  in 
1741.  £U,.U0,00a  i  in  1774,  it  was,  according  to  Arthur  Young.  £12,791,877  ;  and 
in  I80U,  according  to  Mr  Luccock,  £17,.W0.000.  In  lasj  it  was  estimated  by  Mr 
Youatt  as  follows  :  lUS.OOO.nOO  Iba.  of  British  wool  at  Is.  3d.,  and  46,535,232  lbs. 
of  imported  wool  at  29.  (id.,  £12^,901;  wages  uf  350,000  persons  at  £25  each, 
£8,750,0(10  ;  djca,  oils,  and  other  raw  malerials.  £1,450,000  ;  wear  and  Iflar  of 
fixed  cspiUl.  profits,  &c.,  £4,250,000  ;  total,  £27,006,904.  But,  since  1834,  a  con- 
siderable fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  raw  wool. 

The  sale  of  woollens  was  long  confined  to  the  home  market.  And  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  last  century  that  the  exports  to  the  continent  and  to  onr 
colonics  became  of  importance.  Thovalnoof  woollcnsexported  was  in  1700  nearly 
£3,000.000 ;  and  in  1800  about  double  that  sura.  Tbelr  value  has  not  sioca  in- 
creased ;  but,  owing  to  the  diminished  price  of  n-ool,  and  the  greater  economy  in 
.1 :-.jg  manufacturing  proceeaOB,  the  quantities  have  on  the  whole  considerablj 
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great  d^fne  snpeneded  the  lower  qnmlitles  of  clotfis  ;  mcimnnstinee  nidcb,  joined 
to  the  incnsaanx  rirmlrT  of  France,  Gemnn j,  and  Bel|;iiim,  reoders  it  imprjbabkf 
unless  new  manLCis  diaU  be  opened  in  Qiina  or  elsewhere,  that  mach  exw&sioa 
will  in  fotore  be  gi^en  to  our  BannfiMtare  of  wooDen  cloths. 

In  IStl.  export* eoooited of  2l3,l2Spieees doth;  11,491  fxieecB  mppcd  ctatinirt,  duffle.  J^ ; 
SS.131  pwces  kencjinerei ;  37,1^  meet*  bftiae:  SM^JJBS  pieen  vooUeo  or  worxtd  xuSm; 
l,a»«^44Tard*tumel;  3,1^,3i>3nrdthlu&ctiiif(;  ai9^S]«nls«mrp<tirf ;  A«>l5,MC«ar(b*<»^ 
IcBs  mixed  with  eoCUMi;  Uft.M9doaM  pain  aUtdEinfi;  aad  £l€3j9U0iB  vmlueoftapes^BBaUwsrcs. 
4ce.  The  toul  declared  tbIim  ww  £5.74M73;  vbereoT  tbe  Umited  States  took  .t'1.5(21^>;  Gti^ 
■nnr.  £8n.»Ct;  HoDuid.  £31€JO:  Briginn,  Cll».7»:  RoHa.  £i«<2,7XI;  Portopl, 
£I64,2S1 ;  Itdj.  €«0,797;  GOnlxar ud Spun,  £lSiJ»'3%  India  and  China;  £532,:i<>:  Ai» 
tfalia,  £91.S51 :  Britith  America,  £5lSA^i  Braza.  £3293^4 ;  Mexico  and  South  Amman 
Btatea,  £«58,<*7B  ;  a»<d  tbe  remaiadn'  ia  maOer  qnawfirt«  to  dWercnt  pbcca.  Tbe  above  •!» 
cxdoihrc  of  4,90S^2H  Iba,  3ran,  mostlj  to  Octaaaj. 

WORMSEED,  the  nnexpanded  flowers  and  caljxes  of  a  snecies  of  Artemisia, 
Ther  are  imported  from  tbe  Lerant  and  Barhary,  and  are  osea  in  mediciDe. 

WORMWOOD,  a  perennial  herb  Uriemism  abgmtkiMm}^  indigenoiis  to  Bntuo, 
celebrated  for  its  intenadj  bitter,  tauiCy  and  stimnlating  qoalities. 

Y. 

YARD,  the  BritiA  itandaid  iulmuhj  of  kngUi,  [MsasirftB.] 
YARN(Fr./iI  Gm.Gam.  lt.FVmi»,  Por.iFW.  Roa. /Vwdbo.  S^Bib),iH:fk 
span  thread.  lu  qoalitjisexpiCMedin  KoAndby  nipwftert,denotMigth8a«»bq 
of  hanks  in  an  aToirdapoispoimd  wc|f(fat;  iMonin^  the  length  of  tbe  faaak  if  Mttoa 
jam  atS40  3fards,ori  leysofl^  jardseaeh.  The  hank  of  worsted  yarn  ii  »■>»• 
times  coontM  in  the  same  way^  hot  more  cenerally  at  560  yards,  or  7  kyi  of  80 
yards  each.  Linen  yam  is  estimated  in  England  by  tbe  number  of  leys  or  cnti, 
each  of  300  yards,  contained  in  a  poond ;  hot  in  Scotland  by  the  nmaber  of  poimdi 
in  a  spindle  or  46  leys  :  thus.  No.  48  in  England  is  called  1  lb.  jam  in  Seotual 

YEAST,  OR  BARM,  a  prodoct  of  the  fermentation  br  whidi  bear  is  made :  spoi 
the  surface  of  which  it  swims  from  inTohriiL^  babbles  of  carbonic  acid  ^as.  It  ■»} 
be  obuioed  in  the  form  of  a  firm  paste.  Mixed  with  moirtencd  floor  it  ezcitei  tk 
panary  fermentation,  and  is  thus  used  for  matring  bread. 

z. 

ZAFFRE,  an  impnre  oxide  of  cobalt,  prmred  by  calcining  its  ores,  and  mixing 
the  product  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  finely  powdered  flint.  It  is  used  for 
communicating  a  blue  colour  to  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthenware ;  and,  wbea 
roasted  with  potashes,  washed,  and  pulverized,  forms  Smalts.  About  2SO0  ewts. 
are  annually  imported  from  Norwaj  and  Germany. 

ZEALAND,  N'EW,  a  group  of  islands  lying  m  the  Pacific^  1500  mUes  S.  W. 
Australia.  They  are  subject  to  Britain  ;  and  in  1 841  were  placed  under  a  fOTemor 
and  council. 

There  are  tvo  prindpal  blands,  fteparatcd  by  Cook^  Strait — Xew  Flster  aad  New  Xomter. 
The  Utter,  and  the  frreater  f^n  of  the  fonner.  are  intersected  by  a  mocmtahi-cliaiD,  ^knsti  a 
•ome  part*  14,*ii«>  feet ;  aad  there  are  seTeral  nbordinate  rangeal  Tbe  ooontij  §mtfallf  ■  ^ 
watered,  wooded,  and  fertile ;  and  the  climate  mlubrioas  and  temperattf.  reaeo^hliBf  tkat  of 
France.  New  Tb-ter  alone— tbe  X.  island— has  been  coloDtsed  by  the  Britfah.  Anckiaad.  tte 
npital.  adranta^Tfously  situated  on  its  >'.  W.  side,  on  the  Waitemata,  in  lat.  96*  51'  S..  V^ 
174^  45'  E..  b  rapktiy  risinir  into  importance,  and  has  a  spadoos  harbour.  Rumell,  tovaHB  tlit 
N.  E.  extremity,  on  tbe  Bay  of  Islands,  and  WeltiBgtoo.  on  the  S.  on  Cook's  Strait,  are  tls 
other  principal  stations.  Timber  and  flax  are  at  present  the  chief  products;  hOL  as  coloaian* 
is  proKTewinx  raptdly,  and  the  natives  evince  an  aptitude  for  cirilixed  usages,  fittle  do«M  caa  bt 
entertained  that  tliese  tine  islands  will  become  ere  long  the  aitcs  of  an  exteimve  commerce. 

ZINC,  OR  SPELTER  (Fr.  Zinc.  Ger.  Zink.  IL  ^mco.  Chin.  Pi-yisen\% 
metal  of  a  blueish-white  colour  and  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  7.  At  common  temperatures 
it  is  tou^h  and  intractable  ;  but  heated  to  between  220*  and  SiST  it  becomes  mill*- 
able  and  ductile  ;  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  ont,  rolled  into  sheets  and  ki^cs, 
and  drawn  into  wire.  Being  cheap,  ligbt,  and  a  metal  which,  when  superScially 
oxidized,  long  resists  the  further  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  now  emploveU  is  % 
substitute  for  lead  in  lining  water  cisterns  and  roofing  ;  alloyed  with  coppw  ti 
forms  brass  ;  and  several  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  medicine.  Zinc  \a  obtaiacJ 
either  from  calamine^  a  natiTe  carbonate,  or  bUruU,  a  native  sulphuret.  Bylh  »w 
found  in  this  country,  especially  in  Flintshire  and  Derbyshire.  But  British  xioc 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  from  whence,  chiefly  by  way  of  Prussia  and  Ham- 
burg, from  100,000  to  170,CK)6  cwts.  are  annually  imported  (commonly  as  btllisi  in 
ships  brineing  wool) ;  of  which  about  80,000  cwts.  are  entmd  for  home  ooosomp- 
tion,  and  the  rest  is  re-exported,  mostly  to  India. 
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ud  ami 

icepl  bi 

111.  INLAND  EXCISE  DUTIES. 


t^JZIS 

BflM- 

....  plue.  far  mktorii 

MidTftlim  biritj 

....  bar  or  hM  Id 
Und«.dlr^Xlo, 

SfiritalnBnglud.... 

.S«lt 

. .  BcolfaiuldcIriUiidpaa. 


w  not  eOnUhitaia'Hi;  poTtion  df ' 


....  plu& '^'^^ 

"plUfr    rSHArtlcitPuTa.] 

N.  U.-Ttie  otlur  hcIh  dnwbudi 
conidK  ibniilT  vf  the  dutin  pnld. 

lln.  dwHd^  In  D.  K. ;  B  dn«- 
bKk  per  inrL  atul  to  dutj  g*  4 
bnthdk  Aogh  rlo«  or  padde*. 

fljCKT,  Rflued  1b  loi/,  Gomplat*  BDd 
wbvlfl.DrlimiptduljnABediluTiDf 
been  perfcoh  daiiAfld  Aod  Uioroucfa 
I)  dried  (n  the  iUite,  and  being  o)  > 


nponed  Ib  b  Brlllih  lU^.. . 

Li>d  for  every  cwt.  (H  double  rdbted. ' 
arDfiunr  «uub1  In  quBlltv  Ihcreb,  i 
an  BdSaoiaJ  Him  ot . 

'nbana.  qwnubctnml  In  U.  K-.  •<, 

which  tabaaio  m^  be  irnponed* 
made  Inloilua.  rull. or  carrot,  up-' 
OD  ihlpmenlthawir at ttorit. «& ; 
e^portalkHi    .....ift.'    ' 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CHI 

,_._ , banrrM  _    

nbET  prartikin  uaiDiiuudiiuwn.ciTO(piD|>Bl*,t«th*ui»iiiil 

iiluloD.  ofnianthui£io|[»).  IbukrapliibobHU- 

-muBl  •U.d  book!  or  p«|Kn  li  Uibia  u  InnirlHiBBHIt 

enry  not  atwdtas  IhrH  ytui  1 1  3SI.    ^  tanknpt 

«» to  who,  within  umemoDtbi  of hlilHDkniplcjtliH 

FcuU-  Qbl«]Ded|oadtonaedlt '^aiHlvtbefweccdaur 

Ixde-  uid  praUbwofarrjpliiconbiBtiKnuildadiaa 

lonwi  in  thA0tdSiuT7(»uneDflnde,"0T«lio«nK«k& 


j,  Retuin  10  be  Tehii^d  by  tunli  olltur.  Ing  them  to  biiTe  b<ni  »  oMaiiud,  b  licMe  t 

e  np,  nvd  publiihed  In 


10  b*    tmprtunnientiiotaCMdiBgnniTeuillm. 
.  ...    _.^.. —  . ■_..  beelgnedlijrerr" 


dumeTflrjiburwKlu,  diAlln^ubingiEiftlof  ibe  tiff  thulbcbADltrupthucDnlDr 

Unnh  or  Enibnd,  Bngllsli  private  ud  joint-  Incti  Hltb  credllon,  In  •ma'-' 

nuck  luuJu,  buiki  In  BCDllBud,  Bajik  of  Ireland  natoppoflDf  KartUHte.iin  ^ 

ftiid  oUier  Irlili  bukki ;  and  likewlje  itatlnv  tlie  accepllni  property  on  eu«'  e^uddvVBlJni  fbiMt 

urtouninfhiiiiioniniheBtnkof  Ijugland.  double  lu  nliM  (ti  W,  41).    TIM  leiBkniifi 

BANKRUt^CV.-.4>n  AuguU  )3,  lB4i,  u  ■llowiuin  b  Wt  pinbll  UU  II  moDlhl  (fUr  tb* 

an  wBA  puHd,  applicable  to  Ensland  solely,  dats  oT  lb*  llu.    If  the  divldndi  do  not  aiQOuit 

(S4«VicLl°lwT    Th8'ma"leia  in  lSich^l  nolen»dhlg'£3MroeiH.«lld  £3nD(|M)^nj 

Bunk HTi PIT i.Ahbio*! IB.  Acare  lb e following:  of  lbs  Melropolllu  Court  of  BufcroplCT  to  Itaa 

— the  clhincellor  mfty  dia(ieo.e  witb  Ibu  peiliion-  coimtr/t  througb  tfae  appolnUnflnt  of  ■ddllloiiil 

Ingcreditor'ibood.ln  iHulnntlitaal  ()  3).    If  tomniiMlonan  and  oBlclal  uHlfBsei.    [Aaw- 

UiffpelitloDlngcteditoTdo  Dot  open  tJi«(Utwltb-  vbkh.   BaniEtiupTcv.  Court  op.   CoifMiallOJI' 

In  tbr#e  ilaye  after  K  liai  b«en  tnuiamiltcd  to  lb«  ebb.]  The  nuiuber  of  additional  olAdalaM%ii«ea 

pti>p«cDurt,aDijlherqualiflFdiT«lilorniayop4D  iiDOIIoeicecdWiand  tbevaretohantlttiuM 

■DO  b  about  Id  lean  the  eouMry,  warrant  may  Ttie  additional  conunMonera  are  not  to  acaad 

be  iiined  to  arrcit  hie  penoii  orgoodi  (i  C).  No  ilia  number.    Tbe  Court  of  Rertew  mar  bob- 

■clecA'bankRiptcjiannot  to  annul  Aali  i{  e:.  In  the  Court  of  Banknipter,  where  II  1>  HIbI  and 

Tbe  qnaliBeatlou  for  petilknhiB  mdilon  are  pmerved  |(47l.    Tbtiuou  to  be  paM  Is  ana- 

tab«— (lipoo>,£Wj(brtwo,  jtTd;  (eribiHor  Uonewt,  ansuntaHiU,  Ac,  to  be  tied  bj  tta 

more,  i;  loo.    AfutundsUiiaiundanlouall-  court  In  whlcb  the  bankru|>tey  promdi  ||  8S). 

flallon  If  ai.TballHalpenowipeflally  liable  BREHBN.    Tbelmpandnly  onnadiantir- 

tobecom*  bankrupt!  le  addsd  b>  aa  rolfowa;~  bi|  eeaward li  1  percent.,  lulaad  oil  pvcnL, 

LlT«rirMaMakH|>an,ooBchpniprbKin,curiai,  uilatidoB  page  Hi- 

•hipownen,  aoctloocan,  apolheiarlsa,  market-  CHINA.    Tbc  lucceH  of  her  KUeaty'i  anna 

gardcncn,  eow-keepga,  brlck-nultere.  a]nm-  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  Auj^sl  ai.  IMV;  the 


If  U-LOl.    An  admlirtoo  ilgned  by  tbe  tnder,    and  about  two  in  braadlbi  and  bea  In  lat.  tt* 

tboiiab  not  Idcc — ' *■ " '""'  — '"■"     •"'  "    ' —  ,..,.*..*«     .....i.^-  i_. .. 

rion.pnnidedlt 


ir  »..  W.  114°  IS*  B.     Tb«  hay  bl 

rniey    and  the  nuui  land,  from  ODV  to  all  — " 

rruptcir  la  conajlltad  bv  Ebe  not  mUjing   ^-     '  '  "  "    ' 

-lent debta,Drorderfloro(rir^  -'—■•-'—    ■ 


Judgment  debta,  or  ordera  of  ooorta  of  eqt 
payTiu  nHHiey.  wlttahi  14  dayi  (It  M,  Sll 


anifW.    1 


"^ii 


t^vLdndwhaiertr    rtadliy  procured  from  the  adjoining  country. 
le  altttng  appoinlad       Tni  tivi  Ports,  itated  tn  Ibcir  order  boai 
1.    Tbecourtmay    N.  to  tl.,  are  tbe  following;— 


. (allflmalivelyl   to   tbree  Kiang-nan,  adranlaKroaJy  altualaT 

nanarupia  evploymenl  may  be  paida  jom  not  fan-]dng.  thoandenlapitalortl 

««adlDg4ai.  ((f  ill.ani.  ir  the  bankrupt  do  not  Unontbatankiofanarlsableitn 

appear  before  thne  o'clock  of  the  day  wpolnted.  tbe  eatuary  of  the  ml^bty  Yang-' 

trauportedforupwafdaolaarBnyiart;  andlba        Ntiip-pf, tba flourUilHff gnpurtl 


■  arTdw-ktui.llvlBlil-MMD'  N.,k>ni.  I     B.P.wlib)olbaUaltaaltlMB.LCh^diuI(r, 
Scf  t.,  (biHitSoa  mllo  S.  from  Bhui|-lul,  |     (icfpt  u  aAer  nvrUad,  or  bib(  ofbnlKii 


iion^  for  thIpplTi;  of  H 


tal  tin  l»rg~l  •lllia  to  wtlWnlOoit^  oTTllt      il 

tf  tli<  pHndpti  Im  diitXt.  V^  mcble 
dm  to  be  broufhl  la  Pau-Kh«ou  M  »  i 


g  ^  Etut  ^i  BhkU  b#  IhwhiL  to  bnnrt  tola  aay 
B.  F.  In  Uie  W.  India  ud  &.  iowkiL  wt 
iolD  Mvoritlia,  Dofts*  tlH  ptDdna  «f  ttj  R  F. 
vUhbi  tlia  UmHi  ii(  lbs  K.  I.  CII.-1  dHUr :  vA 
kbo  ■nor.  tb*  pn^m  a(Hr  B.  P.  bDUi  bA 
Hmlw.blo  wUcli  the  Importatkn  el  t^  tbt 
ptDdUM  al  aiv  linlaB  sDatn, «  sf  ■»  B.  P. 
Inig  vUek  u«ln  lOtBr  ■>«  bi  IirIIi  ttopgit- 
ed.  hu  liaa_pnliIUMd  i  «M  mka  nm  iM  i»- 
dua  of  ny  a.  P.  wltfalB  Ika  UbIB  «( Ikt  K  L 
Co.^  obirMr  lata  whkh  Ihe  iBpa^itle*  i<  lai 
i1j«  produce  of  «ny  ronlfQ  a>uutrr.  of  of  b^ 


OmtonH  dwribcd  In 


COACHT'cARRIAGE.     Tll»actS46TiO.     I  I.    ! 

«.TO,tul>«lnil»(bflbeiluHMOIi™e-airTl«gri,     rlc».  t,r  M»urillui,  ii  bWr.  IM  proaoM  oliyi 


Ij.— tor»n-,      ,  . 

lOT  och  CUTlue,  Turl).  I'l.  »i.  :  lac  ever} 
•gpnliHDenlvT  tk'iiKrnnheHniiiarritgi.Si.: 
ulf\n  rwperi  ol  *»ery  mile  wblch  »nj  Kage. 
eurligeUKll  be  liceiiMd  lo  tnTei,  ltd.    An( 

fjo  ■tARe^coach  to  carry  man  pMHox^n  tbu] 

aouunid  ofT  on  lb*  IrOSl  Of  tha  KU.     CbildKt 

ed.    Til?  niimbor  of  pB»«i™  ■rfalcb  tbe  eouh 

liuide  o(  cacb  fanipATUDvnt  Llinlutlwi  of 
ymportlon  ot  outvtde  lo  tliv  wliuke  number  ol 

puHiucn, S aiUlde:  wlKn-ll,8dl(IO|  wfain 
II.  1 1  illtlo  1  abrR  18,  It  dilUk    Thetcifler.  I 

(■rrlmHU  'or  bire  lu  i'K  (or  uch  rerrl]i(B.  i  Co 

fOPI'BE.  Tbe  ib.urd  iutuiii>-iii<mi1  of  the  C" 
eo(to)iluik«polnWd»iii  onpitroiiiiihMbw.  M> 
tonnllHl  In  the  nrw  urilT.  <  Tr 

COI>.  By|ir(K'biniiiIioii,June7.1MI,UH>o- 
Tenhn  otsdwtj.  M  BTiinv  bihI  IIk  half ^wverelgi 
or  1  iKrta.  laj  pnTn.,  an  Ulsired  ei.mncj. 
COLUNY.    HcTOHl  ol  Ilia  Malutory  rtgiili* 


.-  ir'i.  ir- 


he  Haurllbu.  by  le*  or  taitai 
Sot  TMt  afDiOta. 


Fiiibo(ford(rnl«l 
ColTwindcbeM 


by  Ibc  Mia  S  b  6  Via-  c  to,  piucd  July  10, 
lili.  ol  which  Ihe  lollo-init  i>  wi  sbunci  :— 

f  I.  Ad  to  uke  «ffMI  in  llie  Mlonin  io  a 
AniRia  uid  lhi>  W«i  Indlei.  Inrni  Stii  April, 
ud  hi  Hrtllali  N.  Amerin  und  Muuriiliu,  bw 
Ilk  July  1M3.  rtrtft  u  after  imiiiOcd. 

1  a.  R^ouli  Ibc  whole  tabla  of  dutiei  •howi 
In  ■  nolo  on  pwe  177- 

13.  BeiHlithe  ■•  TaMaotPraUibitiaiuinl 
BolriclioBi  -  OB  iwie  li«. 

I  A.  BnuM  In  In  iinid  tha  fallo<Hnii  table, 

"  M  TMe  if  ProhiMtimiMvt  'satrielioni. 


H  Imported  inm  CblJA,  t 


Olher  iplrits  and  cardikla 
Benoed  Higir.  the  produn 


7.  K-  (biiilif 


ExriKpliviii^—Ca\ii,   I 


I,  Tniit  and  Tc^cetablfl,  carrliign  of 

lit  euird  bf  tha  lahabluou  ot  Ihe  iJe 

« let theuH  Df  ber  Mii|«a'l<'i forca ; 
'  iported  from  the  U' K.  alur  harlDg 

1  [he^  wJlhouT^wlSldi. 
Mowing  vtielei  |niunct>),  olM  or 


'"(  ».  tK 


1  la  iru 

jncxtiihsno 


irdufl,  CHlculd»  pltf^,  Ur.  lurwn- 
indlatha-inR.MitTiMBlcliHb- 
ij.  HiblTu^nfl.  uuniUi.  ioittu- 
&I1,  fthiUI  M  jilBO  eicmpt  froin  duty 
ir  the  u»  of  Ihe  HrlilA  fijbertn  In 


(14^  Applbcatiori  of  the  proddi^  of  IbAM  dodoL 
ty  Ooodi  tma  the  Channel  uijuidi  u  ba 
Ldmlcwd  u  (ondiot  Ihe  U.  K. 

f  Id  Lenltas  nrUIn  put  iircgulultlca  la 
he  mode  oflmjxl  I'M  dnUaa. 
117.  tnwi:t  B.P.  h     ■  ■      -'■-■-••-- 


bj  thB  bm  af  web  pammitan.  llJ■v^^  hotli  tnn 

■MucthHi  hoai  Ibe  liDpsriil  iIuiLi:-  iii  rapaa  of 
t]|«  nlonl^  dDlIn  lu  pnvlded  (<ir  Iij  f  11  of 


ra  ihall  be  IcTled  t,  duly  of  10  nr  |  The  eitttlni  durenntlal  dutlu  Iti  Brluln  In 
aJOrcm  upon  «i«r  RflIu^d  In  band  bvour  of  IhoculanluBreihowti  In  ihiTiiiff. 
.  notbdngof  Ihegrnwibor  inyof  CUHN.  On  99th  April  IIUI,  n  rn"  ki  (S&S 
Anwrioi.  or  of  HaurllliH.  or  of  uy  VirLo.  Ul  wu  puHdlornj^utuiln).-  die  bnponn- 
lheliinil>oflheK.I.Ca.-tdiiirtu,  Ilan(i[inni,i>lJi!b.tbi>nqhiiillr.7UM<ii>Klhaprii>- 
brauriit  Into  niijr  of  the  B.  P.  In    clplaofthii«rl«l>li_ie«lBOf -•■■"•     - -< "■- 


wiuno-erlo  her  Miija>>,  hyordpT    ihe  priiasf  Brlllihnni.fmni  »Iljl'Ii  (he  in- 
ted  nrtlrle  with  >  duly     uinrd,  and  In  Hl&'oLyini  (laiTj.!"  in  London, 
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llJ.up,lo    fil 

■n^"'"    1    i> 
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1 

*  TbafncUoBttnArtMRlorBoQranHpaRaefipBinj'i  imJw  pMiiwl.  Ill  i« 


mi  hm  than  3  m.  1 1  p 


trd^  1'  barins  tatt  ttawrfinaii^rtiiriH  in  ttt  PniMil 

3|  p«       flt-qiMUnTbaimiMitodlBiloHMIIs 

iHpuilih  !  pwiottlMeuiia.wid  Included  IsniHiilia,  At 
lulbWc;  I       f  14.  guJM'lOb.lmtoiWbUfclUWrfMni- 

rse  kiln-  I  iht  TOjraft  li  kUowed. 

li  unlou       II  M.  ».   FroTUon  for  imfcri  ten*  of 

'  /te/i,l.vf  .       I  SI.  Thi  pmiilaiu  c<  S  Ocik.  IV.  e.  U,  loi 


UfiJdHedV'ili^ 


*  1 3,  The'^poduw  or  11 


On  tmpDrl  ivX). 

dtpoilt,  Lt  It  lorfi'ltHl,  wlrJi  i;5  par  qr. 

7V-<rrraflfi^f«wii'Iwtt*  luff  Off 
IT.  c.  eu.  fnoD  the  da 
IWI.  to  III.?  dBU  ufli 
mir  per  iiuvlH  u  fu 
bmln.  3(:>.7d.  1  nUt,*! ., 

CI  STUMS  REOULATl  0KB.  Tlii'ni' 
hHiu  A«.  5  i  B  Vict  c.  «7.  conuhH  iIil. 

Pr.-riiiaui.  is.  Tilt  3  .k  <  \Vin.  IV. 

bwf  or  'por><<  '»"le.  niuUDii,  Uin 
■wine,  and  Bshof  (OKlan  liLkliiE  or  rui 
fonlgii  rwlt.     il.^<liDr(<>Tvl(nt 

0^  wSbb^.t^rauiMll  "II,  iKBrt  di'nii 


duQ-p^«tnF,Ululbafat  lb*  a*  ■<  Ol 

pnprmr  Ua  nhBtloa,  «ltk  W  par  mbl  ad 
tbo  duitoMM,  M  lUU  wti»hrtk»  ts  ife*  ■» 
prMoT.  ri*-BM)«  I»«(>*4Wb.1T:& 
Hi  u  t4  ^wiNniHwn  of  hoBda  wItUB  Ihnu  jiA 
Botto  utad  to  boBdibr  O*  opsUIImA 
or  Uh  parmnit  ofdntj  oa,  wmbg— d  muM. 
.JAoAwiia,  1 17.  NoateiMHat  ta  iw« 
<  A  7  Wm.  If.  B.  SO.  OB  liinia  (oodi.  Df 
ntkt,  ItUiiin,  aoUui,  ud  ■mil.  M  te  sidi 
Is  Ihi  OK  ofcuittivldn,  eoeoL.  «a«M,ia^ 

iDdlCIU,  niRUU.figl.  UotlMB  mlu,  jpMKB- 

knba.  Jalap,  lopona,  dux  Tomkm.  Ofum,  «r- 
>n>  eulernl.  Iheyare  lo  be  forfrlnd.  and  Ibt 


: —        nffcidf  obtaining  dnwbatk,  aiHlbi 
.'.  .SI.    bond  to  ba  Jilvau  Id  doublo  ifaa  ^ 

,d  iiporlnl.'uid  landed . 


filitHzp,    aJilpi>«d  ajwl Hpqrlcd, ai 
s,  or  In  ,  ordatinatinii,  or  otlutrsi 


ititlHmt  entry,  die-  nt^^l'.'d- 
IWoem.  16.  Tl»  mlMollnn  on  I 

Ernhioeaf  and  IniporttiJ  ^m  ihc  Vnl 
I  paokageflofBot  l«ia  thui  io^IIh.,! 

m  CMnlnim.  or<^vba,  Im  period  from 
bouH'  III  Hrlllth  Ain«rl».ln  parLiun 
tban  umbo.    1 7.  The  rrgtulnikin  mjul 


in  by  bill  ij. 


Sositi.  li  13  &  i4.  SeniMi  M  of  S  di  4  Wb. 
IV.  r.  SI.  aa  Is  Ue  prohlbitliin  'it  the  (mniiK- 
llon  of  »nalD  coprn^l-Looks.  TWeledaRa- W 
April  tB43,  and  the  proUMtion  made  abaohm 
jinlnit  all  book*  in  ffhlcb  Ibere  cxUa  a  eopj- 
rlkht.  (  as.  Bui  fur  lbs  aparalion  of  Uw  pn- 
bltiillDD.  the  prapriator  o<  ihe  bipfri^M.  or  Ua 


to  tha  UNiaJ  iin|Miri    ti-^ 


DES 

1    BrilHh  PoMoiou  bL 


u^m'i^DI 


f  ti.  Urmn/aclara  of  On 


dred  tOnign  Lu 


riige  of  puienMV  or  i9n%T>aU  Ln  iDenhunb 

i  9r  VeMb  prDcevding  Iwyond  Eurapa  an  not 
[a  ourj  mora  tbiin  3  p«noD»  for  ucb  fi  tout  »- 
giuiT.  tDduding  nvMT  and  cm.  Tb«  ipngi 
.1 —  >g,  [naifnin  ia  to  |»  thai  — ■[T"'  .  rni 
nr  dsdc.  oh  ni—miii  lor  awT  lU  diu 
Idalbu.or,  iftlHMitpbils  puiwilUa 
tJiB  tnplcff  ur  e*Bzy  tl  fete  cm  ■  To^igi  not 

-    — 01*  IbMi  IS  wmkt.    tJndBrlfai  p(»|],ud 
1  wlrip-dK*  (If  mj),  1  puunHR  tor  3D 

if  brrUiM,  ud  Lhe  inlemk]  Ulmtn  t)ia 


«7.  TI>in>liiillk(biiB*dte[lT<nil(rM 
-      --  Iml  3  quuu  lor  «di  yiMumuc 


■IS 


IH  bn  niitlBC  to  the  ^^rlgtat  dT  t><- 


^^rlgtat 


}  1. 17  On.  Hi.  t.  38.  nan).  Ill  <L  ID.  M 

w).IU.<!.n,aiidtVlct.s.l3.r«p«(l(d.  {I. 
Hut  copirMita  MniUlntfd  bj  tiMH  MMulei  M 
mnaln  u  bma  fbF  tlH  UnH  itanltad  tharebj- 
1^  DtfhnDlleoKtluafcapvrl^t.  uconUnff  to 
Uic  muiubclon  lo  wbkh  U»  daten  li  ■poll- 
oibie.ufolloin;— iBthaln,  ld,M.  4tb,  All, 
Bth,  8Ui,>Bdllth  elMH,  farJjem.  In7th. 
Mh.  HMt  IIKh.farealmdiir  nuntfai.  In  Iba 
Itih  ud  Uth,  lOr  »  cilcndu  Bunnlu.    Tl» 

Wood;  M,  OlBMi  Mb,  Ewiboimni  W! 
np«-lia^ii|li  1   Btb.   ChmU;  Tlh,  Shiiwl- 

Enta;  MCToibo'iliiiiri-Mlltniii  Mh,  PrfaiU 
Tan  Ihnd  or  mp  i  imh,  PHau  for  wom 
IrinUaMnipDHdtfUiKB,  nttoD,  wool,  if"-  — 
luii^-vUiilBi  bi  daa  It  QMplad.    Utb, 


1 4.  To  CTinl*  npirrj^t.  tha  dtatgn  mmt  t. 
r«(fLfdoF«d>  l&TbafnvanUirltlobeconddnd 
b  propriatw,  imleat  be  ' 
lliu  caH  U»  emplDicr  I 
right  tanlsMa.  and  M  .     . 

■UT  prDpartjr.    (t.  AeigDiilUoraofpnpanj'lB 


Inlimwliii.,, 

LuIliDrU;  to  regWer,  Ac.  |  7.  ProbtbitEaii 
■KAlnt  nuUfing  nK  of  raglMerad  dealgH  bj 
JnnduLoitlnUUitioD.  Ac,  and  aaiott  talc  of 
fraiiditluDt  irnllHlloQH  after  notlca  from  Ibe  pro- 
prietor, or  knowlMlge  otherwlH  obfalncd  of 
tfav  fmud-  1 8.  Penalty  for  pintliw,  or 
than  jtS.ilr  more  [ban  £9I>.  g9.ni>rc 
not  (a  prtdude  an  ordinary  anion  nf  dan 
i  11.  FeaaJlj  for  <m3n^iilly  uelng  re^l] 

Kiceeding£ll    l' l».  No  acfloos  to  be  hronjhl 
under  the  act  after  18  montlia  from  (be  com- 

SIA.  file  dta^i  are  reglitered  la  ioeHiiiaD. 
I.  TbereglilrarliloElTeaartlfliMa,  wUdi 
ti  to  be  prima  Jlub  eiMVeD  of  th*  ngMn- 
thn,  the  oriiii»Ulx  of  Uw  deiini,  tha  propria- 
lor'iDaDW.uiadalai  Aa.  |17.  Wberalbeiopj- 
tMit  haaaaplnd,  TegWereddaliniaraliiBpecl- 
■bM;  but  where  II  hainat«plnid,lbBncBabB 
ao  InnteeUmi,  eicepl  with  wttttea  aalbniti 
Itoin  the  proprieigr,  or  wUb  ipeElBl  pamMon 
oTIbareflBtnr,  and  hi  pi  win  of  an  lAow, 
A*  k  to  prniul  k  aoH  bilna  Him. 
nb  M<  b  MMr  mnUOa  »«lud. 


gooda  for  leimritj  do  adrai 
anj  agent  lotnuted  with  goo.-,  _ 

and  Uthe  to  tbem,  li  Id  ba  « 

ownn,  H  br  ■*  "  to  gl<r*  nalMliy  to  anv  tm- 
tntt  or  Miiimmt  b;  wu  of  pMge,  lien,  or 
•eeoritj,  iimSJdi  made  br  anj  poioa  wflli 
•uehanit  h  Intniated  aa  aibiaBliI,"  both  Ibr 

cDntnd  bebig  binding,  iboogfa  Ibe  penon'  ma- 
king  the  ad  vanrs  have  had  ni>tlc«  thai  Lbfl  bolder 
It  merely  an  agent. 
I  ».  Iheiiaeurtlj  nu.y^be  «rhaog«l.  <.  r  If 

Mn>M  ft  nMn!haD>flM,  docunnitt  or  Mrortiy. 
h«  may  rwluia  n  and  recelTe  aoma  Mhen  In 
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•zoliftngc,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  he  had  made 
an  immediate  adnmce  on  the  exchanged  security. 
Bat  the  Hen  on  such  exchanged  security  is  not 
to  exceed  the  value  of  the  previous  security. 

(  3.  The  act  only  to  protect  bondjlde  advances 
in  which  there  is  no  notice  that  the  agent  is 
acting  fhuidulently  or  without  authority ;  but  a 
mere  notice  that  the  agent  is  not  the  owner  will 
not  affect  the  validity. 

9  4.  Documents  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  are,  "  any  bill  of  lading.  India  warrant,  dock 
warrant ,  warehouse-keeper's  certificate,  warrant 
or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  or  any  other 
document  used  in  the  ordinary'  course  of  busi- 
ness as  proof  of  the  possestsion  or  control  of  goods, 
or  authorising  or  purporting  to  authorixe,  either 
1^  indoRiement  or  delivery,  the  possessor  of 
nch  document  to  transfer  or  receive  goods  there- 
by represented."  The  agent  possesoed  of  such 
a  document,  whether  derived  immediately  from 
the  owner,  or  as  an  accessary  to  the  possession 
of  the  go<idB,  Li  entitled,  by  pledging  it,  to  give 
a  pledge  on  the  goods  it  represents,  whether 
the  goods  l>e  in  the  actual  custody  of  the  agent, 
or  in  that  of  some  other  person  under  his  con- 
troL  On  an  advance  being  made,  on  the  fiuth  of 
an  agreement  in  writing  to  consign,  deposit,  or 
transfer  goods  or  documents,  when  the  transfer- 
ence, Ac.  is  made,  the  transaction  is  good  under 
the  act,  as  if  it  had  been  made  at  the  moment 
of  advance.  '*  And  any  contract  or  agreement, 
whether  made  direct  wtth  such  agent,  as  afore- 
nid,  or  with  any  clerk  or  other  person  on  his 
behalf,  shall  be  deemed  a  contract  or  agreement 
wtth  such  agent ;  and  any  nayment  made,  whe- 
ther by  money  or  bills  of  exchMige,  or  other 
mcotiable  security,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  advance  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ; 
and  tan  agent  in  possession  as  aforesaid  of  such 
goods  or  documents,  shall  be  taken,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  to  have  been  intrust^Kl  there- 
with by  the  owner  thereof,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  shown  in  evidence." 

{  5.  Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  affect  the  ordinary 
le^  responsibility  of  an  agent  U)  his  employer, 
j)  6.  An  ftRont  Jictin^  fraudulently,  in  tnking, 
for  his  own  iK-hoof,  advances  on  the  goods  con- 
signed to  Inm,  is  liable  to  transporUition.  A 
clerk  or  other  norson  accessory  is  punisha}>le  in 
like  manner.  No  agent  is  punishable  for  fraud, 
however,  who  takes  no  more  on  the  security 
than  his  principal  wa*  owing  him  at  the  time', 
counting?  accepted  bill*.  An  agent's  conviction 
is  not  to  be  eviclenco  against  him  in  a  civil  action ; 
and  an  agent  in  not  liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
for  an  act  which  ho  has  previously  had  to  disclose 


on  a  reference  to  oath,  "  or  if  be  shall  liave  dis- 
closed the  same  in  any  examination  or  depostt}<»i 
before  any  commissioner  of  bankrupt. "  ( \.  B. — 
This  would  probably  be  held  to  apply  to  seques- 
trations in  Scotland.) 

S  7*  The  owner  may  recover  tUs  deposit  at 
any  time  before  it  is  sold,  bv  repayment  of  the 
advance,  and  of  Miy  debt  which  the  agent  may 
have  a  lien  for ;  and  if  the  deposit  shall  nave  be«n 
sold,  he  may  recover  any  surplus  over  the  ad- 
vance. In  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  agent, 
an  owner  who  has  redeemed  as  above,  "  shaJI , 
in  respect  of  the  sum  pud  by  him  on  account  of 
such  agent  for  such  redemption,  be  held  to  have 
paid  such  sum  for  the  use  of  such  agent  before 
his  bankruptcy ;  or  in  caae  the  goods  shall  not 
be  so  redeemed,  the  owner  ihall  be  deemed  a 
creditor  of  such  agent  for  the  value  of  the  90->i9 
so  pled;^  at  the  time  of  the  pledge,  and  shall, 
if  he  thmk  lit,  be  entitled  in  either  of  aidi  oiac's 
to  prove  for  or  set  off  the  mm  so  paid,  or  tbe 
value  of  such  goods,  as  the  case  may  be." 

FRANCE.  The  Rttenue  or  charge  made  to 
the  iniportcrs  of  bullion  into  the  French  mints. 
for  deuaying  the  expenses  of  coinage.  w:i6  lixcd 
by  royal  ordinance,  June  30,  1835.  at  6  fnmcs 
per  kilogramme  for  gold,  and  2  francs  per  kil->- 
gramme  for  silver ;  making  tlie  prices  paid  by 
the  mints  (instead  of  those  given  on  page  313^, 
3(i94  francs  per  kilogramme  for  gold,  and  VMi 
francs  per  kilogramme  for  silver. 

The  annual  production  of  iron  should  luve 
been  stated  onpagc3U6  at  only  3,477,<)(K.'quint&l^ 

MACHINERY.  The  probibititins  affectitu 
the  exportation  of  machinery  lutve  been  a^oin 
relaxed.  The  relaxation  is  explained  in  the  £-4- 
lowiTig  extract  from  a  letter  addre^i^^ted  by  Mr  i. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre  on  behalf  of  the  Coinmitti>*  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  the  Mancheoter 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  dated  Sept.  a,  l«4i:— 
"  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Comm:tt«*« 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  inform  you.  thit 
my  Ivords  have  recently  recommended  the  Lords 
Commbsioners  of  her  M^esty's  TreaMir>  to 
grant  permission  to  exi>ort  certain  classe*  of 
machinery  to  which,  hitherto,  that  porni.-M  -n 
has  not  been  granted.  Amongst  tlie  m.-wrhintry 
for  which  permission  has  recently  thas  bo-n 
granted,  is  included  machinery  for  the  sp;n:.m;; 
of  cotton  and  wool ;  and  it  \*  the  intention  nf  n  y 
Lords  to  recommend  the  atKiption  t>^  th^;  like 
cour«  as  respects  all  machinery  for  .-itinrn.i:^ 
imd  manufacturing  the  above,  a>  well  uj^  i.tlur 
sultetances,  excepting  thos»e  wliioh  are  u<fxl  in 
or  applicable  to  the  spinning  or  maniilatturt  «.'l 
flax,  tow,  linen,  or  lace." 
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